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are contrary to the public interests; and ac- 
cordingly, be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is urged to alleviate these conditions 
by enacting into law immediately the legisla- 
tion now pending which will create, among 
others, three additional United States dis- 
trict court judgeships for Texas, being S. 420 
and H. R. 3813, and that certified copies of 
this resolution be furnished to the Judiciary 
Committees of both Houses and the Senators 
and Congressmen representing this State. 


Whereas actual courtroom experience is 
deemed necessary and desirable in produc- 
ing that continuity of decision ordinarily 
expected at the hands of our court of last 
resort, we hold the experience of the judge 
and trial lawyer needful in attaining such 
end and in the formation of such decisions: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the State bar of Texas, That 
we urge that the President not appoint and 
the Members of the United States Senate not 
confirm men for positions on the Supreme 
Court of the United States who are without 
at least 10 years’ experience on the bench as 
a judge or before the bench as a practicing 
attorney in the trial or appellate courts, 
State or Federal. 

Whereas important decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States have oc- 
casionally been made by an incomplete 
Court, with less than a majority of the mem- 
bership of the Court concurring. 

Whereas cases argued on their merits in 
the Supreme Court should be heard by as 
many Justices or Judges as there are mem- 
bers of the Court, so that the possibility of 
important minority decisions will be min- 
imized: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the State bar of Teras, That 
an appropriate statute be enacted by the 
Congress providing that for hearing cases 
in the Supreme Court in which nine Justices 
are not available because of disqualification, 
illness or any other cause, judges of the 
United States Courts of Appeals shall be 
designated to serve, in rotation as to cir- 
cuits and excepting the judges of the courts 
hearing the matter below, and that such 
designation be made as provided by law. 


— 


Know all men by these presents: 

Heretofore the Congress of the United 
States properly has recognized the profes- 
sional educational attainments of physicians, 
dentists, and veterinarians serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, by ac- 
cording them special allowances of pay and 
provision for promotion. The prerequisite 
educational requirements of attorneys ap- 
proximate or exceed those of physicians, den- 
tists, and veterinarians; and the field of 
attorneys serving in legal positions in the 
Armed Forces of the United States is broader 
in scope than that of the average Govern- 
ment attorney who receives a greater salary. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
it is difficult to obtain and retain competent 
attorneys to serve in legal positions in the 
Armed Forces, and that most service at- 
torneys are dissatisfied with their positions 
because of the existing discrimination 
against them in the matter of pay and re- 
sulting prestige, in contrast to the special 
pay and promotion allowances afforded phy- 
siclans, dentists, and veterinarians in mili- 
tary service. This situation will not and 
cannot be corrected until comparable pay 
and promotion inducements are provided 


— 


which will equalize the existing disparity be- 
tween service attorneys and service doctors: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the State bar of Texas in its 
annual general convention assembled and 
held in Fort Worth, Tez., on July 4 to 6, 
1957, That the Congress of the United States 
is hereby petitioned to amend title II of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed (37 U. S. C. 232 et seq.) to accord to 
attorneys serving in legal positions in the 
Armed Forces of the United States the same 
provisions for special pay and promotion as 
are now accorded to physicians, dentists, and 
veterinarians in militry service by the pro- 
visions of section 234 of title 37, United 
States Code, 


I certify that the above and foregoing are 
true and exact copies of the resolutions 
adopted by members of the State Bar of 
Texas in convention assembled in Fort 
Worth, Tex., on July 6, 1957. 

[Seat] Wa. E. Poot, 

Executive Director, State Bar of Texas. 


Merchant Vessel Construction Subsidy 
Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, last 
week I wrote to President Eisenhower 
and urged him to initiate a supplemen- 
tal budget request in the amount of 
$91,500,000 for merchant vessel con- 
struction subsidy funds. This supple- 
mental appropriation is urgently needed 
now if our merchant vessel replacement 
program is not to founder on the rocks 
of false economy. Early this session, 
the administration requested these 
funds, but the House deleted them and 
no serious effort was made to restore 
them although everyone recognized we 
were saving nothing, merely deferring a 
vitally needed expenditure. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a copy of my letter to President Eisen- 
hower and a copy of a previous exchange 
of correspondence between the Secretary 
of Commerce and me concerning this 
same matter. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Jury 26, 1957. 


PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It would appear that 
a serious crisis is developing within your ad- 
ministration which would work irreparable 
damage to the American merchant vessel 
replacement program authorized by the 
Congress. Because this is a matter vitally 
affecting the health and future of our mer- 
chant marine, I am taking the liberty of 
bringing it to your personal attention. 
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The deletion of adequate funds from the 
fiscal 1958 Commerce Department budget 
has seriously injured the long-range vessel 
replacement program. Moreover, if reports 
reaching me are reliable, the Secretary of 
Commerce is contemplating omitting from 
his departmental budget for fiscal 1959 ap- 
propriation requests for new merchant vessel 
construction. Such a course of action would 
cripple our maritime industry and make the 
United States a second-rate maritime na- 
tion. It would also break faith with Amer- 
ican shipowners who have already com- 
mitted themselves to replace their fieets 
with vessels built in American yards. 

From studies made by the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Defense and 
the Congress, we know that in order for our 
shipyards to maintain their minimum de- 
tense potential, they must build at least 50 
oceangoing ships each year. Since it costs 
between 30 percent and 50 percent more to 
construct such vessels in American yards 
than in foreign yards, the United States, 
under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, has 
found it in the national interest to partici- 
pate with private parties willing to build 
vessels here. The Government’s part of the 
bargain necessitates direct appropriations to 
cover the cost differential and thus make it 
economically feasible for private construc- 
tion in our shipyards. 

Appearing before a House subcommittee 
on July 10, the Secretary of the Navy said 
that “a large, modern, and well-balanced 
American merchant marine is positively vital 
to our defense planning, as without it, in 
time of war neither the military effort nor 
the war economy of our Nation could be 
supported.” Iam certain you concur in this 
conclusion. a 

Any administration decision having the ef- 
fect of breaking faith with the owners and 
operators of American-flag vessels—some of 
whom have committed themselves to build 
in American yards over 100 ships at a cost 
to them which will exceed $500 million— 
would advance the proposal for a Maritime 
Administration separated completely from 
the Department of Commerce, 

It is my hope that you will personally sur- 
very this vital problem and I most respect- 
fully urge that you give serious considera- 
tion at this time to Initiating a supplemen- 
tal appropriation request for at least the 
$91.5 million for the merchant ship construc- 
tion funds Congress deleted from your fiscal 
1958 budget. It is my considered opinion 
that the Congress will now look favorably 
on such a proposal and that it will be ap- 
proved before the end of the current session. 

As to the future, an examination of the 
entire situation, which I regard as crucial, 
should convince you that if we are to replace 
our aging merchant fleet with vessels built 
in American yards, annual ship construc- 
tion funds must be budgeted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and appropriated by the 
Congress. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 


JuNE 21, 1957. 
The Honorable SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Ma. SECRETARY: I am extremely dis- 
turbed by reports which have reached me to 
the effect that you are contemplating not 
including in your departmental budget for 
fiscal 1959 provisions for funds for new vessel 
construction. In view of the pressing re- 
placement problems facing American ship- 
owners, I was surprised that the Commerce 
Department and the Maritime Administra- 
tion did not register sharp protests against 
the recent drastic cuts which Congress made 
in the vessel construction funds for fiscal 
1958. 

If the reports as to your intentions for 
fiscal 1959 are correct—and I sincerely hope 
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they are not—it would be impossible for me 
to avoid concluding that your Department, 
and this administration, are closing their 
eyes to the very apparent danger of such a 
policy. With the increasing possibility that 
our national defense will become more and 
more dependent upon conventional arma- 
ments, the role of an up-to-date American 
merchant marine assumes greater impor- 
tance with each passing day. 

In my opinion, the Maritime Administra- 
tion, through its phased program of vessel 
replacement, has met in most commendable 
fashion the serious threat of block obsoles- 
cence now facing American shipping. But, 
as you know, timing is an absolute essential 
in this program. To refuse the projected 
funds for fiscal 1959, after permitting a major 
cut from fiscal 1958 funds without protest, 
would pose a threat of serious proportions to 
the entire program. 

I urge you to give the fullest consideration 
to the dangers inherent in any further slash 
of ship-construction funds. If we do not 
begin now to replace our dry cargo fleet, all 
too soon we will find ourselves in a position 
where our shipyards and our financial re- 
sources will be unequal to the mammoth 
job before us. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 


THE SECRETARY oF COMMERCE, 
Washington, June 27, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN M. BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran JOHN: Just to set the record straight, 
the appropriation request of the Department 
of Commerce for fiscal year 1958 made pro- 
vision for shipbuilding funds in the amount 
of $94,500,000. The House of Representa- 
tives allowed $3,000,000, all of which was ear- 
marked either for research or for the acquisi- 
tion of one traded-in vessel. 

In spite of the House's action and in spite 
of the fact that no formal restoration re- 
quest was made to the Senate, and at my 
direction, Under Secretary Rothschild and 
Maritime Administrator Morse presented the 
Tull maritime picture to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. No change in the 
House allowance was made as a result of this 
presentation. 

I am of the belief that this important seg- 
ment of the American economy deserves to 
have a consistent policy on the part of the 
Government so that the industry may know 
how to pian its own affairs. We are now ex- 
ploring at several levels of the executive 
branch every possibility which would lead 
toward such a program of consistency. No 
conclusions have as yet been reached. 


Thank you for the complimentary words 
you had to say about the work of the Marl- 
time Administration. I, too, believe that 
their program for overcoming the problem 
of block obsolescence is a good one. 

Sincerely yours, 
Stectam WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


The Civil-Rights Debate and Consideration 
of Other Measures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
w OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I hope be- 


fore the day is out the Senate will act 
on the extension of the Small Business 


‘ 
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Administration. All disaster laws are 
administered by that Administration. 

Mr. President, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post of today there is an excellent 
and timely editorial, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

` SENATE IN A KNOT 

It really is absurd that the Senate has been 
prevented from laying aside the civul-rights 
debate long enough to continue the pay of 
Government employees. More than 4 million 
persons, on the basis of the figures quoted 
yesterday by President Eisenhower, may be 
inconvenienced by the failure of the Senate 
to authorize continuation of their salaries 
past last night. Another 1,200 employees 
in the Small Business Administration have 
no assurance that their agency itself will 
continue, let alone their pay. One may hope 
with the President that they will remain at 
thelr desks. But the effect on morale can 
well be devastating, as legislators themselves 
would soon conclude if their incomes were 
suddenly to cease while bills mounted. 

This is a high price to pay for the obstinacy 
of Senator Morse in blocking a unanimous- 
consent resolution to lay the civil-righte bill 
aside temporarily, however sincere is Mr. 
Morse’s conviction that nothing should in- 
terfere with the civil rights debate. Various 
strategems failed yesterday to produce the 
necessary respite. Is the Senate powerless 
to prevent one of its Members from tying 
it in a knot? 

There is another point that relates to the 
civil-rights argument itself. Ultimately the 
issue may come to a naked test of votes oD 
one side and the other. But it would be 
much better for the country, and for the 
atmosphere governing the protection of civil 
rights generally, if sincere men could com- 
pose their differences amicably. Up un 
Tuesday the debate had been notably free 
of personal rancor and animosity, and there 
seemed to be at least a chance of compromise 
which, if it would not satisfy either side 
completely, would at least be acceptable. 
Honest men have been struggling earnestly 
to find means to allay their own misgivings 
For all those who are coping with the prob- 
lem in good faith a short break might help 
greatly to clear the air. 


High Freight Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
high freight rates over long geographi¢ 
distances have acted to retard industrial 
and economic development in the Pacific 
Northwest. An effective editorial in the 
East Oregonian, of Pendleton, Oreg., 
June 14, 1957, describes the efforts 
Howard Morgan, Oregon State Public 
Utilities Commissioner, te try to bring 
about a more equitable and reasonable 
structure of freight rates. 

An article in the news columns of the 
same newspaper for the next day: 
June 15, 1957, contains a speech by Paul 
E. Hochelle, freight traffic consultant 
and manager of the Columbia Basin 
Traffic Bureau, in which Mr. H 
has described to the Pendleton Chamber 


1957 


of Commerce how certain existing 
freight rates favor eastern manufactur- 
ng plants at the expense of those which 
8 be located along our Pacific sea- 


ae ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
: rial entitled “Howard Morgan’s Bat- 
ne and the news item entitled “Freight 
tes Favor East, Says Transportation 
both published in the East Ore- 
gonian, of Pendleton, Oreg., be printed 
ye Appendix of the Recorp for the 
Ormation of my colleagues. 
Pec being no objection, the article 
5 editorial were ordered to be printed 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the East Oregonian, Pendleton, Oreg., 
of. June 14, 1957] 
* Howard Morcan’s BATTLE 
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enika 8 have built and constantly 
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K Jong time. Northwest has been going on 
west has e and through the years the North- 
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1947 am tal of freight rate increases since 
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Onn aced with differentials between his 
aver costs and those of his eastern producers 
freight aßen $1.12 per hundred pounds 
has 3 Commerce Commission now 
which it a petition from the railroads 
freight ra for a 22 percent increase in 
request the Petionwide. This is the largest 
or nt N have made in a series 
ing the 18 increase applications cover- 
n's eee utilities commissioner, 
the » has filed a motion with 
ICC | that agency to dismiss the 
strong Petition. Mr. Morgan makes a 
incresse 5° against granting of a freight rate 
Mediate eff use he goes beyond the im- 
He points ect upon Northwest shippers. 
have out viru increases in freight rates 
been ng to west 
well as western Shing sea ern railroads as 
studies show, Mr. Morgan says, that 


p ge of 26 percent of all transcon- 
east bou 
gon and the Mo 


urea peeatari railroad. Mr. Morgan cites 
Fe dre Besar show that shipments of apples 
t. We un have declined more than 43 
73 ponte ee barley have declined by 
ne Tesh vegetables by more than 
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— N Ne with similarly heavy 
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tern produced commodities. 
also points out that discrimi- 
27575 3 have benefited, 
t e disadvantage of Pacific 
pe 1 Eastern industries that have 
cae 28 bd the 8 have found it 
Bult porta t 8 route shipments through 
Freight acific 5 


ga 
as between eastern and western producers 


a drastic degree. Mr. Mi 

ove 3 . Morgan does not 
te 8 his case when he says, “The cumu- 
* ect of this widening of the gap has 
western ahnte massive discrimination against 

Wwe Ppers and receivers of freight.” 
Would not want to Predict whether 
wine this public utilities commissioner can 
fight. But it is evident he has a 
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good case and those who know him are cer- 
tain that he will fight until the last bell 


Oregonians who have been concerned about 
the economy in their State will watch Mr. 
Morgan's progress in this battle closely. 
Granting of a 22-percent increase in freight 
rates on top of Oregon's. current troubles 
would be a lethal dose of bad medicine. 


From the East Oregonian, Pendleton, Oreg., 


of June 15, 1957] 


Freicut Rates Favor East, Says 
TRANSPORTATION EXPERT 
(By Jim Eardley) 

“The interest of the public lies in getting 
transportation at the lowest possible cost,” 
Paul E. Hochelle, freight traffic consultant 
and manager of the Columbia Basin Traffic 
Bureau, told those attending a Pendleton 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon meeting 
Friday. 

“If the cost of transportation could be re- 
duced to zero, that is, if transportation could 
be put in the class of free goods, society 
would be the gainer,” said Hochelle. 

This must forever be impossible, however, 
since the movement of goods from place to 
place requires the expenditure of energy, hu- 
man effort, which when interpreted is money, 
the consultant said. 


BETTER ORGANIZATION NOTED 


Lower freight rates from the East to the 
West are the result of better organization, 
more volume, and better paid traffic manage- 
ment in the East, said Hochelle. 

Russia, said Hochelle, lacks the transpor- 
tation facilities to achieve the industrial 
power the United States has, 

Discrimination in freight rates favoring 
the East has been constantly increasing, 
pointed out Hochelle. 

He cited as an example, a movement of 
canned goods from Pendleton to New York 
compared with one from Green Bay, Wis., to 
New York. 


RATE DIFFERENTIAL NOTED 


On a movement of canned goods from 
Pendleton to New York, the rate in 1946 was 
$1.02 per 100 pounds, and canned goods mov- 
ing to New York from Green Bay, Wis., had 
a rate of 51 cents per 100 pounds, or a dif- 
ference of 51 cents per 100 pounds. Today 
that differential is $1.03 per 100 pounds, or 
an increase of 102 percent, 

If carriers get the increase they are re- 
questing, pointed out Hochelle, the increase 
will be 118 percent. 

This is true, also, of wheat flour, lumber, 
and other products, Hochelle said. 

“Forces are constantly at work to alter the 
relative advantages of particular locations,” 
he pointed out. “The advantages may be ab- 
solute or relative and the carriers are quite 
aware of this.” 


RATE HIKES HURT SPECIALIZATION 


Transportation problems are not peculiar 
to any one type of industry, it was stated. 
Increases in freight rates which are taking 
Place now and have since 1946 have made it 
impossible for many communities to special- 
ize as had been their custom, Hochelle said. 
“Since cheap transportation contributes to 
the prosperity of society by making possible 
the production of more goods at less cost,” 
emphasized Hochelle, “it follows that the 
public interest requires the lowest possible 
freight rates. The lower the freight rates, 
the greater will be the benefit to society.” 
There is almost always a possibility of spe- 
clalized production in a given region if trans- 
portation charges could be reduced, he said. 


RAIL SERVICE EMPHASIZED 


“It is natural,” he sald, “for the railroads 
and other modes of transportation * * to 
divert attention from the rate level and em- 
phasize the importance of good service.“ 
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This, he said, is because the cost of pro- 
viding the service imposes limits to the re- 
duction of charges. 

The increasing cost of transportation since 
1946 has reached a point where today that 
cost has become the important factor in 
marketing, he said. 

The chamber luncheon meeting was the 
last until late September or early October. 


Brussels World’s Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


s OF TEXAS 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States will play a lead- 
ing role at the World's Fair to open in 
Brussels, Belgium, next spring. The 
theme of that exposition, says a thought- 
ful editorial in the Bryan, Tex., Daily 
Eagle, is hope. 

The hope, says the editorial writer for 
the Eagle, is that “while time exists, 
man can find a broad common path of 
peace and fruitful labor.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Bryan Eagle be printed 
in thè Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Next April in Brussels, Belgium, the first 
world’s fair since the New York event of 
1939-40 will be opened. All the early signs 
indicate that it will be a highly imaginative- 
stimulating fair which may well leave a 
strong positive mark on the world’s peaceful 
endeavors. 

Inevitably, fairs of worldwide scope stress 
industrial and commercial progress as well 
as cultural development. But the Brussels 
exhibition seems dedicated to a deeper, fuller 
expression of man's urgings toward a better 
world, 

With the globe turning in the shadow of 
the threat of nuclear warfare, there could 
be no more sultable moment to declare 
faith—as the Brussels fair does—in man's 
ability to mold the atomic age to the ulti- 
mate advantage of all nations and peoples. 

While the world's newspapers tell of guided 
missiles and atomic warheads and radio- 
active fallout, at Brussels the big word will 
be hope. Pervading all the major industrial, 
scientific, and cultural exhibits will be the 
hope that while time exists man can find 
a broad common path of peace and fruitful 
labor. 

That the nations of the world are eager to 
join in a display of this spirit, in an expres- 
sion of this overriding faith in man's future, 
is clear from the warm response organizers 
of the Brussels exhibition have received. 

Some 50 countries and at least 7 inter- 
national organizations plan to take part in 
the fair. The great nations particularly ap- 
pear bent on giving the world a convincing 
demonstration that they prefer to orient 
their talents and energies toward rewarding 
peaceful pursuits rather than sterile, de- 
structive war. 

Especially heartening from this vantage 
point is the fact that the United States, 
heretofore never notable for ambitious par- 
ticipation in the fairs of other lands, will 
“be a leading contributor to the Brussels 
event. Its pavilion will be the biggest free- 
span circular building ever erected. 

The people of Belgium are to be com- 
mended for their enterprise and vision in 
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lanning and preparing a world’s fair dedl- 
— — so earnestly to human betterment in 
a time of trial. It deserves the support and 
attention of millions from many lands, 


The Rural Development Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, appearing 
in the Minneapolis Star of Monday, 
July 29, 1957, there is an excellent article 
entitled “A Plan To Help Farmers Help 
Selves,” written by George L. Peterson. 
The article refers to the rural develop- 
ment program, which is beginning to go 
into effect not only in Minnesota, but 
also in Michigan and other States of the 
Union. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: X 
A Pran To HeLP Farmers HELP SELVES— 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM Is BEGINNING 
To GET UNDERWAY IN NORTHEASTERN MIN- 


NESOTA 
(By George L. Peterson) 


Granp Rarms, Mixx. George A. Rossman, 
once rotund publisher (he’s lost 35 pounds 
in recent months) of the Grand Rapids 
Herald-Review, is one of Itasca County's 
most consistent boosters. But he shakes his 
head a bit dolefully when the subject of 
northeastern Minnesota agriculture comes 


up. 

and Rapids is growing. The tourist 
industry is expanding, Iron mining and for- 
estry are doing fine in this area. But look 
at the figures on farming,” he challenges. 

The figures show that in 13 northeastern 
counties i the number of farms decreased by 
almost half between 1940 and 1955—from 
30,095 to 15,400. The average farm size in- 
creased from 103 acres to 163 in that period 
and the acres of cropland per farm from 28 
to 56. Yet between 1950 and 1955 the total 
farm acreage dropped 274,000 acres. 

There are some prosperous farms in this 
region. The 1954 Federal farm census showed 
that 254 of them had sales of more than 
$10,000 each. Another 3,700 had sales of 
$2,500 to $9,999 each. However, 77 percent 
of the farms had less than $2,500 of sales. 
In the 13 counties sales per farm averaged 
only $1,845 against $6,436 for the other 74 
Minnesota counties. n 

Northeastern Minnesota farming isn't as 
badly off, incomewise, as some Southern 
States. But it is badly off enough to be 
classified as a low-income area by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and to be included 


in the rural deyelopment program authorized 


by Congress in 1955. 

Aim of that program is to improve the in- 
come of farm families by teaching better 
farming methods, by adding land to make 


1 Cook, Lake, St. Louis, Carlton, Altkin, 
Itasca, Koochiching, Lake of the Woods, Bel- 
trami, Clearwater, Hubbard, Cass, Crow Wing. 
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more economic farm units, or by helping 
farmers to better themselves on jobs off the 
farm, 

The program in Minnesota is being run by 
the extension division, University of Min- 
nesota, with Ed Becker, former Carlton 
County agricultural agent, as area rural de- 
velopment agent. A dozen other agencies 
are cooperating in the project. Each par- 
ticipating county has a committee of 60 to 
90 officials and citizens to present problems 
and review progress, 

Headquarters have been provided at the 
Grand Rapids branch of the university's 
school of agriculture. Three pilot counties, 
Cariton, Hubbard, and Itasca, have been 
designated and each has a special extension 
agent assigned to rural development. 

The special agent for Itasca, George Saksa, 
has been working lately on a creamery proj- 
ect in the Bigfork-Effie part of the county. 
The Bigfork creamery used to have 185 pa- 
trons, now is down to 70. Butterfat brings 
65 cents a pound and goes exclusively into 
butter. The skimmed milk is fed to live- 
stock. At Grand Rapids the price of butter- 
fat is $1.25 a pound when produced/as grade 
A milk, 

Neither the Bigfork creamery nor the 
farmer patrons are making money. Saksa 
is finding out whether enough farmers are 
interested in producing grade A milk to make 
the change to the modern equipment re- 
quired. If the farmers aren't interested in 
the shift, the creamery is likely to go out of 
business, and many of the farmers as well. 

Farmers might be able to keep going with- 
out dairy cows, but the chances aren't good. 
In the 13 counties as a whole about 60 per- 
cent of the farm income comes from dairy 
income and the sale of dairy cattle. In many 
communities the percentage is much higher. 

Better cows are a part of the development 
program. Butterfat production of 300 
pounds per year as a herd average is con- 
sidered necessary for a profitable operation. 
Yet in some northeastern counties the aver- 
age butterfat production per cow is only 180 
pounds. 

Farm income has improved in northeastern 
Minnesota. It hasn't kept up with income 
in other lines, however. The result has been 
naturally, that many farmers have left the 
land and that others supplement their farm 
income with mining, pulp cutting and other 
jobs. 

Many farmers cut pulp timber during the 
winter and earn a few hundred dollars each 
year. The pulp mills in the area are eager 
to keep a goodly number of farmers on the 
land for this very reason. 7 

The farmers send a steady stream of logs 
to the mills. Otherwise lumberjacks would 
have to be brought in, a more expensive and 
less certain way to get the needed raw ma- 
terial for paper and building board. 

The development program is just getting 
organized. Ed Becker, who farmed in Rice 
County until a back injury put him into 
extension work, warns against high hopes. 

“Don't expect anything spectacular,” he 
says. “Many other projects to help farmers 
have been tried up here. We will use every 
method known, If they don't work for an 
individual farmer, we will present to him the 
alternative of a job off the farm. We'll 
train him for such a job if necessary.” 

Looking out across the lush experimental 
fields of the Grand Rapids school—which 
prove that this area has considerable agri- 
cultural potential—he emphasizes: “But we 
won't make a decision for anybody. We'll 
give him all the facts we can muster, He'll 
have to decide if he wants to farm or do 
something else.” 
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Oil Imports Adversely Affect All Business 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH. W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS R 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp a series 
of three outstanding and thoughtful 
essays on the disastrous effects of the 
flood of foreign oil imports on the en- 
tire business economy. The articles aré 
written by my good friend, Frank O- 
Hall, the oil editor of the Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Daily Times and Record News 
The Wichita Falls newspapers have con- 
sistently shown a great interest not only 
in the welfare of Texans, but in the g 

of all America. The newspaper is this 
year marking a half century of progress, 
during which time it has demonstra 
broad vision, bold and fearless leader- 
ship, and a complete coverage of | 
and world affairs. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 

OIL Imports EFFECT FELT IN NORTH Texas 

(Enrror's Nork.—This is the first of a series 
of three stories on the effect of excessive for 


. eign oll imports on the domestic petroleum 


industry and general business conditions in 
north Texas. This article deals spec 
with some of the problems faced by the inde 
pendent oll operator.) 

(By Frank O. Hall) 

Excessive foreign oll imports are having * 
real impact on the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry in north Texas. 

The independent operators are being 
“squeezed” hard by such things as the 13-daJ 
production pattern, selective buying and 
pipeline proration. 

They frankly blame the situation upon to? 
great a volume in foreign oil imports and 
contend that if this “squeeze” continue’ 
some will be forced to quit the business 
producing ou and many will be forced to 
curtail their activity drastically. 

In one way, north Texas is fortunate, 1” 
that it has many marginal wells, a number 
of water floods and county regular fi 
which are exempt from shutdown days. 

But there are also a lot of prorated fields 
in north Texas and operators who have pro- 
duction in these areas are finding it increas; 
ingly difficult to make “both ends meet 
with the Texas 13-day pattern—the low®s* 
in the State’s history. a 

There is little incentive In trying to fin i 
more oil if you can't find a market for w: 
crude after It is located and produced. TBS 
is exactly what is happening today. 

Numerous operators have completed wells 
in recent months only to discover there, 15 
no one to purchase the oll. And oil which 
cannot be sold can be one of the mos 
worthless commodities in the world. è 

Some major purchasers of crude ħave mad 
drastic reductions in their purchases. Eve? 
some truckers have suspended purchase? 
temporarily, because they have no place 
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market the crude after it is gathered from 
the wells in the field, 
Many leases in north Texas have no pipe- 
© Connections and cannot get them. No 
oll can be sold from these leases, even by 
truck, for there Is no market for the oli. 
Secondary recovery projects in this 
S ct face a real threat in the loss of mar- 
et for ofl recovered through operation of a 
Water flood. Operators fear that irreparable 
th may result to some water floods if 
ey are forced to be shut down even tempo- 
Tarily, 
Pians recent years, it has become more and 
‘ae t for the domestic producers— 
ch as those in north Texas—to compete 
‘The cheaply produced foreign oil. 
a independent operators realize there is 
Seen for imports—up to a certain point. 
10 believe that point was reached a 
— ago and that imports now are 
supplementing 1. production rather than 


REAL THREAT POSED 

Aip situation, they say, poses a real threat 
onal security, pointing to the need for 

mona a, ip new reserves which this Nation 
sorely need 

emergency. in event of any national 


“there 4 “A oft-repeated warning that 
security for 
Produced o” 7 for our Nation in foreign 


But it is hard f. 
‘or the independent to con- 
tinue his wildcatting activity in search of 


after it 13 ne a oe market the crude 


ign oll costs much less to produce 


than 
lc crude. The average produc- 
. o: Oil wells in the Middle East and in 


la are many times that of wells in 
even Soon factor applies to the costly proc- 
exploratory nf new reserves. Each foot of 
13,000 barre ing has located more than 
Adout 700 bor Ol in the Middie East and 
about 20 p darrels in Venezuela, but only 
Indepen rel in the entire United States. 
on moo dents feel that If a definite policy 
ports would e by the national 

ng in what proportion 

8 Should be in relation to Goeneatis pro- 
and 8 both the domestic industry 
tio Porter would be in a lot better 


n cu 
operating ee loss of market, and rising 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


R ab one Wichita Falls independent op- 
“Even ined: 
n ally now perator is not hard pressed 


such 

a situation developing in the future 
xÉ is going to 

n development work in the future. 

Garin in more idle rigs and 
ling crews. That will mean 
on for the drilling contractor and 
— k 5 drillers and roughnecks to 
deavor. ood in some other field of en- 


And t 
able impact oy all Mean a generally unfavor- 


1 
any cone ‘ee in Wichita 
domestic Producer, not only in north 


A The 
e > 
Tas but in the entire Nation, is now at 


be placed 


at t 
ki . he doorstep 


-—This is the second of a 
sive oil Aontas stories on the effect of exces- 
ports on the domestic petroleum 
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industry and general business conditions in 
north Texas. This article deals specifically 
with some of the problems faced by the 
drilling contractor.) 

(By Frank O. Hall) 

The drilling contractor—the working arm 
of the petroleum industry—tis really hurting 
because of the mounting flow of foreign- 
produced oll into the United States. 

He has been experiencing the effects of 
excessive imports for many months and 
the situation is becoming more critical by 
the day. 

Domestic producers in Texas have curbed 
their drilling activity because of the 13-day 
production pattern for July and August and 
because there is an inadequate market for 
their crude. 

This simply means there is less work for 
the drilling contractor since he must de- 
pend upon the wildcatting and development 
programs of the producers for his livelihood 
and the livelihood of his drilling crews. 

There can be but one answer, and that 18 
stacked rigs (drilling rigs in storage). A 
survey shows that today rigs are being 
stacked in every north Texas county. 

Figures can tell the story more graphically, 

During the past week, according to figures 
furnished by the Hughes Tool Co. to the 
American Association of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors, there were 929 active rigs in 
‘Texas, a decrease of 63 active rigs from the 
992 that were operating in this State 2 weeks 


ago. 

Here is the picture In north Texas: 

Last week there were 313 rigs operating 
in north Texas. Two weeks ago there were 
862 operating in north Texas—or a decrease 
of 49 in the 2-week period. 

These are indisputable evidence of 
the effects of excessive oil imports upon the 
drilling contractors in the entire State of 
Texas and in our own north Texas district. 

These stacked rigs not only mean the ces- 
sation of profitable operation by the drilling 
contractor. They mean idleness for many 
scores of drillers and roughnecks and these 
men must keep working if they are to sup- 
port themselves and their families, 

Lack of contract drilling work is not the 
only headache being experienced by drilling 
contractors, 

COSTS MOUNT 

Equipment costs continue to mount. For 
instance, the price of drill pipe was increased 
$15.50 per ton on July 1. There is a possi- 
bility that the prices of bits and tool joints 
may be hiked. 

Labor costs have also mounted. It Is esti- 
mated that these costs have increased from 
6 to8 percent in the past 2 to 3 months. 

However, these increased wages mean 
nothing to the driller and roughneck if his 
boss or company has no wells to drill. In 
fact, according to the contractors, many 
roughnecks and drillers have left North Texas 
in an effort to find employment elsewhere. 
Many are reported to have forsaken the oil 
industry to take up other vocations. 

Drillers and roughnecks cannot afford to 
loaf for months, waiting and hoping for some 
action by the national administration to 
curb imports to the point where they will 
supplement and not supplant domestic pro- 
duction. 

They have become the victims of the fall- 
ure of a so-called voluntary plan on the part 
of importers to stem the flow of imports to a 
reasonable amount in proportion to domestic 
production. > 

NEED ACTION 

Contractors, drillers, and roughnecks cer- 
tainly realize that industry statesman has 
failed in this respect. They realize that the 
only solution to the imports problem is some 
kind of positive action by the national ad- 
ministration or by Congress to curb excessive, 
imports if the domestic oil industry is to be 
saved from further deterioration. 
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But the story of stacked rigs goes even 
further. 

Supply companies and manufacturers can- 
not sell equipment and supplies to a drilliny 
contractor whose rigs are idle. This will 
eventually result in a payroll reduction for 
those companies, also. 

When operators curb their oll search activ- 
ities and the drilling contractors start stack- 
ing thelr rigs as a result, it will also mean a 
decrease in work for independent geologists 
and seismograph companies. ` 

Thus, it becomes a vicious economic circle 
with no one benefiting except the oil im- 
porter. 

REASONABLE MARGIN 

During the past few years, the drilling 
contractors have found it increasingly difi- 
cult to earn a reasonable margin of profit 
and that is essential if any industry or busi- 
ness Is to survive in this day of keen compe- 
tition. 

Many have attempted to obtain Interests 
in oil production or have drilled for ou on 
their own in an effort to provide an economic 
bulwark against the present unfavorable eco- 
nomic picture for their industry. 

Drilling contractors who have production 
properties are certainly in much better posi- 
tion than those who do not have any oil pro- 
duction. In many instances, this may prove 
to be their only chance at survival, but with 
markets for the crude being gradually re- 
duced there are crevices appearing even in 
this bulwark. 

It is the consensus of north Texas drilling 
contractors that the time for positive action 
to bring about a cutback In imports has long 
since passed. The need for such action is 
imperative as far as they are concerned. 

If something isn't done to dam the exces- 
sive flow of foreign oil into the United States 
the small independent drilling contractor 


Om INDUSTRY PINCH AFFECTS ALL SORTS OF 
BUSINESSMEN 

(Enrron's Norx— This is the final of a 
series of three stories on the effect of exces- 
sive oil imports on the domestic petroleum 
industry and general business conditions in 
north Texas. This article deals specifically 
with the businessman who may think he 
has nothing at stake in the present crisis 
facing independent oll operators and drilling 
contractors,) 

(By Frank O. Hall) 

Wichita Falls and north Texas business- 
men are only kidding themselves if they 
think they have nothing at stake in the 
present crisis facing the domestic petroleum 
industry because of excessive oll imports. 

They have as much at stake as the indè- 
pendent oil operator and drilling contractor. 

It's true that they may not be feeling 
the effects greatly now, but they will if the 
present situation continues a few more 
months. 

It's a situation that is of vital concern to 
every drygoods merchant, groceryman, 
druggist and jeweler. In fact, it makes 
little difference in what business you may be 
engaged. If you are located in this heart- 
land section of the independent oll industry 
you should be giving serious thought to the 
foreign crude that is now flooding this 
Nation. 

You say that you have no oll holdings, no 
royalties, no land to lease. ° 

That may be true, but there are plenty 
of reasons why you should be concerned. 

Regardless of the type of your business, a 
large portion of your revenue comes from 
those persons engaged in some segment of 
the domestic petroleum industry, if you are 
operating in Wichita Falls or north Texas. 


WORKMEN IDLE 


Already, many drillers and roughnecks are 
idle because it has become necessary for 


„ 
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their employers to stack their rigs, since 
fewer and fewer wells are being drilled in 
north Texas and elsewhere as independent 
operators curb their wildcatting and field 
development programs. < 

Independent operators have been forced to 
do this because the market for their crude is 
dwindling almost daily as foreign-produced 
crude supplants rather than supplements 
domestic oll production. 

These idle drillers and roughnecks can only 
mean one thing to the businessman who 
casts an appraising eye on the situation. 
‘These men are being seriously crippled, finan- 
clally speaking. 

That means their purchasing power is 
dwindling and that means that the cash 
registers in every place of business will not 
jingle as often nor as loud as they would 
if the domestic oil industry continued to be 
a prosperous industry. 

It's a situation, and it already exists, which 
deserves the discerning attention of every 
businessman in Wichita Falis and north 
Texas who wishes to maintain his present 
sales volume in the future. 

Drillers and roughnecks are not the only 
ones who will be financially crippled by the 
present imports plague which is sucking the 
lifeblood from the domestic oil industry, 
much like a plague of locusts would lay bare 
an agricultural crop. 

CONTRACTORS 


As operators decrease their activity, they 
likewise will have less money to spend. Drill- 
ing contractors who stack their rigs are find- 
ing themselves in a similar situation. 

Royalty owners are already receiving a 
diminishing return upon their oil holdings. 
Landowners who find it increasingly difficult 
to lease their land because of slackening drill- 
ing ams will have less money to spend 
with “the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
moker.“ 

There is another angle to consider, both for 
the businessman and the so-called man in 
the street. 

Texas has only 13 producing days for pro- 
rated ollfields in July. A similar pattern has 
been adopted by the railroad commission 
for August. This is the low point since the 
start of World War II. 

For the month of July, the tax loss to the 
State was estimated at $1,500,000, as com- 
pared with June, because of this drastic oil- 
production restriction. 

A similar reduction in tax revenue to the 
State is certain for the month of August. 


RAILROAD COMMISSION 


The Texas Railroad Commission cannot be 
blamed for the situation. It is the duty of 
that body to set a production pattern con- 
sistent with the market demand for Texas- 
produced crude. 

The only answer is too many imports— 
foreign oil is “hogging” the market, leaving 
independent operators without buyers for the 
crude they produce here in north Texas and 
the remainder of the State. 

This loss in taxes to the State can only 
mean one thing. If domestic oil operators 
cannot pay the tax bill because they cannot 
produce and seli thelr petroleum, somebody 
else will be called upon to pay the difference. 

That means that the businessman—and 
you, the worker not engaged in any segment 
of the oll industry—will eventually be called 
upon to “fork up” the difference in some 
other form of tax that will dig deeply into 
your pocketbook. 

So, if you don't think excessive oll im- 
Forts mean anything to your particular line 
of business, you had better take another 
look, because they do. 

It might well be said that it’s later than 
you think, | 

A vital industry to north Texas—the do- 
mestic pertroleum industry—is being en- 
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gulfed by an increasing flow of foreign oil 
into the United States, 

As this domestic petroleum industry de- 
teriorates as a result of these imports, your 
business will also deteriorate. 


Overseas Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial calling attention to the 
American Taxpayer's contribution to the 
peoples of other lands refers to the ob- 
ligation of just one agency of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Investigation of the little known com- 
mitments by other agencies involved in 
our foreign policy activities might re- 
veal equally interesting facts involving 
Government's liberality in the distribu- 
tion of American tax dollars. 

OLD-AGE CHECKS MAILED OVERSEAS 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, July 24—This column will 
make you mad, but read it anyway. 

You are footing the bill for nearly $30 
million a year in Federal old age insurance 
checks, being mailed out every month to 
recipients in 35 foreign countries. A major 
portion of the payees are not even Ameri- 
can citizens. Many of them have never set 
foot on United States soil. : 

Several thousand are in Communist Yu- 
goslavia. Additional thousands are in other 
Iron Curtain countries, although these 
checks are not actually mailed. The money 
is held in escrow, because Mr. Marion Fol- 
som's Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare cannot be sure of delivery in such 
countries. If the payee is able to get to 
the free world, however, the money is wait- 
ing for him. 

There are elderly mothers in Italy who 
visited children in New York City for as 
little as 18 months, the while being listed 
on the family payroll over here as house- 
maids. Back in the old country again, they 
draw as much as 6200 a month in crisp 
American lettuce which, in terms of ex- 
change and cost of living, is reasonably com- 
parable to the salary of the late King Victor 
Emmanuel. At 200 United States “buckos,” 
the Italian Government would take a second 
look at an offer to buy the Coliseum. 

Also, there is the Hindu in New Dethi, 
who was No. 3 houseboy at the United States 
Embassy. He's in. too. And the ditchdigger 
in Athens who worked for the American 
contractor building the resplendent new 
farmers’ market there, which is part of our 
foreign-aid program, at a cost of millions. 
He likewise gets his, even though he’s never 
been out of sight of the Parthenon. 

As of January 1 of this year, the rules 
were tightentd somewhat, thanks to Dela- 
ware's accountant—Senator JOHN WILLIAMS, 
who happened across the racket and blew 
his Republican top. But all who were on 
the rolls prior to that time—whether they 
had begun receiving the pensions or will 
become eligible in the future, as they reach 
65 years of age—are on for the ful treat- 
ment. And over the past 20 years American 
payrolls have pretty well plastered the civil- 
ized world. 
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Note, for example, the postwar recon- 
„the Marshall plan, the foreign- 
aid program, the NATO airbases, the United 
States diplomatic operations, standard and 
special, the hundreds of millions spent by 
the Ford Foundation and similar funds. 
Senator WINS got the pooh-pooh 
treatment from the State Department, He 
was told that $27 million a year is a mere 
drop in the bucket and not worth worrying 
about, 


Need for Inventory of Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is encouraging to see more and 
more States taking a realistic look at 
their water problems and setting out 
with determination to solve those prob- 
lems. 

Recently it was announced that the 
State of Massachusetts will undertake 2 
comprehensive inventory of all its water 
resources. I am pressing for similar ac- 
tion in my own State of Texas. 

A Texas newspaper, the Dallas Times- 
Herald, urges editorially that other 
States follow the example of Massa- 
chusetts. I ask unanimous consent that 
this wise and sensible editorial be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

OTHER Srates SHoutp TAKE Cur FroM 

MASSACHUSETTS WATER STUDY 


One glaring truth has been brought home 
to millions of southwesterners and other 
Americans as a result of the long drought 
and this year's recordbreaking floods. It 13 
that water-harnessing projects over most of 
the Nation have been far too little and too 
late. There is renewed determination on 
the part of many local, State, and nati 
leaders to correct this dangerous lag in con- 
serving and controlling the Nation's most 
valuable natural resource. 

Water project dollars have been precious in 
the past and will continue to be so in the 
future, as the struggle goes on to keep these 
projects abreast of growth in population. 
agriculture, and industry. Ironically, the 
future likely will disclose that many of the 
döllars that have been spent for water stor- 
age, flood control, soil conservation, sewage 
disposal, and major distribution and treat- 
ment facilities have been spent unwisely. 

The reason is that our water efforts have, 
in most instances, been half blind and nos 
according to overall, coordinated planning. 
Even today, there is lacking the basic knowl- 
edge that is absolutely essential to 
a sound future course for water utilization. 
Of major significance, therefore, is the re- 
cently announced plan of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to undertake a complete 
inventory of its water resources, above and 
below the ground. 

This will be no hasty or superficial study- 
It will spread over 25 years. It will 
millions of dollars. It will give Massachu- 
setts the final answers it needs to how much 
water it will have in the future for industry. 
irrigation, and all other uses; and it will be 
a solid basis upon which that State can plan 
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to put every drop of its water to maximum 
beneficial use of its people. 
srpa of course, is the kind of study which 
long been needed in Texas and every 
Sesa State. Not until such inventories 
age been made can intelligent master plans 
15 evised by legislatures and local govern- 
8 Every water project that is built 
be meantime may, eventually, prove to 
Its A costly error. Massachusetts is wise, 
SAH aders know that eficient use of water 
S than any other factor, insure the 
Sak 5 future progress. They are going all 
wil Pave the way. Texas and other States 
b only be fooling themselves if they do not 
uckle down and do likewise. 


San Angelo Project, Texas 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


The House in Commiittee of the Whole 
oat on the State of the Union had under 
deration the bill (H. Res. 359) pro- 
«bin ee the consideration of H. R. 2147, 
Provide for the construction by the 
— of the Interior of the San Angelo 
other 5 Project, Texas, and for 


say the GE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
Suben ., Support this project. Our 
mation pee on Irrigation and Recla- 
ful n has given the project very care- 
mit tee eration. We sent a subcom- 
8 adn Texas to look at the project, 
the mmittee headed, as chairman, by 
rado [ ed gentleman from Colo- 
Mr. AsPinatt] and the ranking 


minority member and former chairman 


of our committee, Dr. MILLER, 


not ard the testim: pee ‘this 
: ony on 
8 but they went to Texas and 


of ie Patenendatton of the Department 
I think 

_ the 
upon some 


all of us know something of 
taa Bian been inflicted 

of Texas due to floods 
age So hand and drought on the 
equate n Purpose of this bill is to 
offs of e drought and the heavy run- 
5 ot water so that the floods are used 
b Care of the dry spells which have 
5 Tea much distress to large areas 


oon oe a squarely within the 

lation whieh Piles committee and legis- 
been heretof 

under reclamation law. seagate 


Some $11 million of the to 

tal cost is 
fnocated to irrigation. All other uses of 
Water angst, flood control, municipal 
that Sep other purposes, are less than 
a e Although it is true that 
help aapa users will to some extent 
8 e irrigators repay, that is not un- 
This A under reclamation law. 
ized ongress has many times author- 

1 of that character. 

o believe that this is 
in pation Project. It does fall wane 
pro} Ancodonta for the authorization 
hope thee under reclamation law and 1 
ably on noe today will act favor- 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. ENGLE. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS.- I note on page 12 of the 
report a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, in which they say that— 

The Department of the Interior has not 
submitted its final report on the San Angelo 
project under established procedures. 


Tt goes on to say that— 
The Bureau is not in d position to appraise 
the merits of the proposal. 


That letter was dated March 11. The 
report is dated June 28. Is that report 
of the Department of the Interior now 
before the committee and before the 
House? i 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes. If the gentleman 
will look at page 2 of the report he will 
see that the statement was made that 
the report referred to was submitted to 
the Congress on April 12, 1957. 

Mr. VORYS. May I ask one other 
question? On page 11, the Associate 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
says that— 

The Corps of Engineers in estimating the 
flood-control benefits attributable to the 
plan have found that local interests should 
contribute $350,000 in recognition of en- 


_ hancement of land values. 


Is that incorporated in the legislation? 

Mr. ENGLE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] to answer 
the gentleman. y 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, it is not con- 
tributed directly. On the other hand, 
there is provision made for the establish- 
ment of the conservation district in the 
area, and also the town is going to enter 
into a contract with the Secretary of the 
Interior and will take care of the contri- 
butions which, in my opinion, will 
amount to far more than $350,000. 

Mr. VORYS. There are a number of 
contributions, but the suggestion is that 
there should be a contribution of $350,C00 
for enhancement of land values in esti- 
mating the flood-control benefits. Is 
that provided for in the legislation? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I understand that 
indirectly it is, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 


How Much Longer Will the United States 
Try To Buy Friendship? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER: Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement from Exclusive, published by 
Special Reports, Inc., dated July 17, 1957. 
When representatives of the State De- 
partment and other interested Federal 
agencies appeared before our Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
consideration of these proposals, the log- 
ical question in the minds of many of us 
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Was,. “How much longer will the United 
States continue its futile efforts to buy 
friendship?” In these instances, the 
United States privately owned airlines 
are the ones that are penalized for the 
benefit of foreign government-owned 
airlines. 

The statement follows: ` 

Expect mounting by /business 
groups over the State Department giveaway 
program of valuable United States air trans- 
port routes. The chamber of commerce 
takes the lead in protesting the recent agree- 
ment between the United States and Aus- 
tralia. This follows earlier disadvantageous 
agreements with the Dutch and West Ger- 
mans, now seems a regular pattern. 

Under the latest arrangement, Australians 
are permitted to fiy the heavily traveled San 
Francisco-New York route to Europe. 

The exchange: The United States was 
granted impossible routes such as the run 
between Autsralia and South America via 
Antarctica. 

The apparent reason: 
friendly foreign relations? 


Preservation of 


Labor Missionary Expounds Yankee Ways 
in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, while the 
debate on the proposed $344 billion 
mutual security program was raging in 
the Congress, the Wall Street Journal, 
an eminently respectable newspaper, on 
May 27, took occasion in one of a series 
of articles to extoll some of the construc- 
tive aspects of Uncle Sam’s activities in 
winning foreign nations over to the 
American way. The article paid singu- 
lar tribute to the noteworthy and im- 
pressive contribution which the Ameri- 
can labor movement is making in the 
field of international relations through 
its emissary in Japan, Einar Edwards, 
State Department foreign-aid adviser on 
labor productivity. 

At a time when the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee is focusing so much 
public attention on the abuse of high 
office within the American labor move- 
ment, this laudatory article comes as a 
refreshing and wholesome antidote. 
The article is interestingly written and 
well worth reading and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues, particu- 
larly those who are of the opinion that 
American labor is corrupt and racket- 
ridden. - 
Husky FEDERAL Am EXTOLLS Lasorsavina 

MACHINERY, VIRTUES OF BARGAINING 
(By Henry Gemmill) 

Toxyo.—The State Department's foreign 
aid adviser on labor productivity stood there, 
185 pounds of muscular nudity. The Japa- 
nese maiden stood there, too—shrieking. 

Let it be hastily said that no more thamh 
misunderstanding—a clash of cultures—was 
involved. The big blond American was 
Einar Edwards, making his first visit to a 
Japanese inn, near the temples of Kyoto. 
After shucking his Western clothes and don- 
ning a light kimono, he had been led by the 
jet-haired maiden to the bathing chamber, 
where he urgently motioned her to depart. 
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But just as he had one ankle in the steam- 
ing tub, he heard a horrified feminine voice; 
she had reappeared through the sliding wall, 
She hauled him back, doused him with 
buckets of Icy water, handed him the soap, 
saw to it that he began working up a lather, 
and vanished. Well soaped, he was about to 
try for the tub again, but she returned 
screeching as loudly as before. Again she 
drenched him with cold water, until the 
suds were gone. 

Then, with a gracious smile, the maiden 
gestured Mr, Edwards his welcome to the 
tub. 

OTHER STARTLING DIFFERENCES 

Thus did Einar Edwards receive his knowl- 
edge that in Japan one must never get in 
the bathtub until one has already had one’s 
both. And that modesty is measured a 
mite differently here. Since then he has 
discovered many other startling differences 
between the United States and this island 
empire. In matters of labor relations it is 
his job to acquaint the Japanese with 
Yankee ways, but he has learned a lot him- 
self and enjoyed nearly every minute of it, 

Even this early misadventure, last year, 
paid dividends. When he returned to his 
paper-walled room at the inn, where he was 
to confer with a group of local labor lead- 
ers, he found them sitting on the woven 
straw floor roaring with laughter—for the 
unabashed young lady had been running 
back to report round-by-round on her en- 
counter with the barbarian, Mr. Edwards 
nas as hearty a laugh as anyone, as he 
proved, and the Japanese working men im- 
mediately decided he was a wonderful fel- 
low. His reputation has spread; nowadays 
he is almost constantly traveling, and when- 
ever he steps off a train he finds a throng 
of union folk waiting to greet him. 

Japan will receive only a small part of the 
$3.8 billion total United States foreign aid 
expenditures in this current fiscal year. And 
Mr, Edwards’ labor office is only a fragment of 
the Operations Mission to Japan. But he is 
so earnestly convinced the $195,000 budgeted 
for his task this year is being usefully spent 
that he has induced his superiors to request 
nearly a quarter-million dollars—$240,000, to 
be precise—for his use in the coming year. 
What he gets, of course, may depend on the 
outcome of the current congressional fight 
over foreign aid. 

TEAMS OF LABOR LEADERS 


Lion's share of the money—$139,750 this 
year, more next—is for sending teams of 
Nippon's labor chieftains on trips to the 
United States, where they visit everything 
from Harvard University to Los Angeles air- 
craft plants, spending much time, of course, 
talking with American unionmen. Mr, Ed- 
‘wards lines up the expeditionary forces, and 
before they depart briefs them on such weird 
United States habits as the tipping of waiters. 
When the union executives return they often 
go on the lecture circuit. Recently a num- 
ber spoke in Tokyo, with 1,300 jammed in 
the hall and an overflow audience listening 
to loudspeakers outside. 

Judging by this session, the reports are 
favorable. “I was surprised at seeing the 
high productivity in America in reality,” de- 
clared Kumazo Nakachi, vice president of 
All-Seamen’s Union. “Before I went to the 
States, I always wondered what kind of peo- 
ple Americans would be,“ said Kazuo Mae- 
kawa, vice president of Tokyo Electric Power 
Workers Union. “I found them to be oppor- 
tunistic and friendly. Wherever we went, 
restaurants, sightseeing-places, and so forth, 
people replied to our requests kindly. I was 
convinced that they work in earnest and 
have happy family lives.” 

Indeed, some of these leaders return with 
perhaps overrosy impressions. Kinshiro Ta- 
naka, chief of the executive committee of 
Odakyu Railway Workers Union, described 
United States wage bargaining sessions: “In 
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the negotiations the unions submit the fair 
demands on the precise (statistical) mate- 
rials, and the management—admitting the 
fairness—usually accepts the union de- 
mands,” 

AN INVITATION TO REUTHER 


Another bit of cash—$26,250 this year, 
more next—is set aside for intercontinental 
travel in the opposite direction. Among 
those slated to arrive here soon to conduct 
conferences, discussion groups, and semi- 
nars are Bill Gomberg, who made his repu- 
tation as a time-motion study expert with 
the International Ladies Garment Workers, 
and Andrew Pettis, vice president of the 
Shipbuilding Workers, an expert on nego- 
tiating techniques. I want to get a good 
labor woman over here, too,” says Mr. Ed- 
wards. 

Rather surprisingly, the United States will 
also finance trips here for a couple of Ger- 
man labor leaders, still to be chosen. In- 
formally, and not at Government expense, 
Mr. Edwards has been trying to get his good 
friend, Walter Reuther, to visit Japan. 

The rest of the money—$30,000 this year, 
$50,000 next—is tagged for salaries of Mr. 
Edwards and his full-time staff, their travel 
within Japan, and such services as trans- 
lation and printing. 

Personal contact—as informal as possi- 
ble—is the way to get ideas across, Adviser 
Edwards believes. Most any night he's in 
town, if you go to the American compound 
a few blocks behind the Embassy, you're 
likely to find his prefab house jumping, a 
Japanese-American party in full swing. 

“It's no use just seeing these labor fel- 
lows in your office,” says Mr. Edwards. “I 
get them to come home. Of course I have 
hot sake (Japanese wine) for them, but be- 
fore long they're trying highballs and cokes 
as well. My wife, Anne, gets up the kind 
of little fishy dishes they’re used to, but we 
introduce them to hot dogs and hamburgers. 
Spaghetti they’re crazy about.” 

“We even get some wives to come—almost 
unheard of in Japan.“ 

HIS DUES BOOK 


Though he works for the State Depart- 
ment, Einar Edwards is roaringly popular 
with Japanese workingmen because he is 
so obviously not a diplomat. His square 
face and big hands would convince them of 
that—but, to nall it down, when he meets 
a labor man he whips his own shipyard 
workers dues book out of his ket and 
shows red stamps pasted in ough July 
1957. 

He is, essentially, a union man, and it 
would appear difficult to find anywhere over- 
seas a more impressive representative of what 
the American labor movement stands for, at 
its best. Time and again he startles leftist 
labor meetings in Japan by detailed descrip- 
tions of living standards which United States 
workers have won through hard work and 
hard bargaining under the free enterprise 
system—and -by telling them how many 
workers move up into top management jobs, 
a phenomenon almost unknown In this land. 

This rugged labor missionary was born 48 
years ago on Oslo fjord in Norway, was 
brought to Philadelphia when he was 7. 
After finishing eighth grade he went to work 
in a hosiery mill, where he met and married 
coworker Anne. He plunged into activity 
with the AFL hosiery workers, soon de- 
cided that effective negotiations demanded 
more education. In 6 years he whipped 
through both high school and college (Tem- 
ple University), attending classes and doing 
homework at night, holding down full day- 
time jobs in textile factories, working for the 
union on Saturdays, playing professional 
soccer on Sundays. He averaged about 5 
hours sleep nightly, and by the time he 
finished with school in 1941 was worn down 
to a skin-and-bones, 137 pounds, 
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BACK TO PHILADELPHIA 


He switched to working in the booming | 
shipyards, but was soon in the Navy, and 
served on an attack transport in the Okinawa 
invasion, He first briefly glimpsed Japan 
after the surrender. “All Tokyo seemed to be 
in ruins,” he recalls. “It's unbelievable how 
everything has been rebuilt so quickly.” The 
war over, he became Philadelphia regional 
director for the CIO shipyard workers. 

He moved into foreign aid almost by acci- 
dent—the Government started out by asking 
him to escort teams of Danish and Dutch 
union men on brief trips around the States. 
But in 1950 lt became a career; he went to 
Germany with HICOG, Austria with ECA, 
Washington with FOA, and finally come to 
Japan with CIO. The different initials mean 
little; his task was essentially the same in 
each place; working on the labor side of for- 
eign assistance. Wherever he goes, whom- 
ever he meets, he engages in some pretty 
plain talking. 

Sample: In Nagasakl, arriving to address 8 
conference of transport workers belonging 
to the right-wing Zenro movement, he found 
a sound truck parked outside the hall blaring 
Russian workers’ songs. A score of left-wing 
Sohyo unionists were heckling folks enter- 
ing the meeting. “I told the conference 
chairman we had run into this situation in 
the United States many times and I had & 
suggestion,” Mr. Edwards recalls. “I told 
him in the States we would anounce to these 
people that they would have 5 minutes to 
get their truck away from there or we would 
come out and haul it away for them.” The 
hint was adopted, and—as it turned out 
succeeded without the cracking of heads. 


“I LET THEM HAVE IT” _ 


Sample: Expounding that unions are bet- 
ter off without too much government help - 
Mr. Edwards cited to an Osaka gathering thé 
example of what happened to workers in 
Hungary. One union officer asked whether 
the revolt there hadn't been provoked bY 
Fascists and American spies. Boy. I let him 
have it. I told him how I had gone to Aus- 
tria's border with Hungary, and seen with 
my own eyes the barbed wire, the watch- 
towers, the searchlights, the machineguns, 
and the mine fields. I told about Hungarian 
refugees I had seen in Austrian hospitals 
their feet blown off while escaping, This 
guy sat down with his head bowed, and the 
crowd cheered.” 

Sample: In a huge steel mill on the south- 
erly isle of Kyushu, he met with a dozen 
local leaders of the leftist Sohyo natio 
union. “I asked them why they pursue the 
policy of calling strikes twice a year simply 
because the calendar shows it is April or 
October; they laughed and said this was the 
only way they could get any wage increase- 
I asked if they had ever tried honest 
sincere collective bargaining.” This scene 
is repeated again and again throughout 
Japan. These people strike at the drop of 
a pin,” says Mr. Edwards. “I say it’s all 
right to strike if you have to, but let's have 
a little negotiating first. Management needs 
to be told to bargain, too, and I tell ‘em.” 

Sample: In a shop south of Tokyo, he 
found machinists working while their safety 
goggles dangled on the wall. “I told thelr 
union officers that in America we'd slap ® 
stiff fine on a union man doing that.” He 
rebukes management just as heartily, as in 
a Nagasaki shipyard where he found workers 
in the heavy steel plate shop wearing felt 
slippers instead of metal-tipped safety shoes. 

“I don't think I've created enemies," he 
remarks. “I think I've made friends." 

Just how much of his nudging of labor 
and management has produced results 13 
unknown. “I get so many invitations to 6? 
new places that I’ve never felt free to g9 
back to any of the old ones,” he observes. 
„That's one reason we're asking Washington 
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for another good labor man 
here ana 9 to come out 
= =e the moment his full-time stat numbers 
5 y three. A Japanese gentleman, Mr. 
ssuda ("I can never remember his first 
55 e; I call him Henry.“) goes with him as 
an eter, though Mr. Edwards himself is 
caine & vigorous attempt at learning Jap- 
Ka - Helen Flynn, a handsome 
nsas girl with a penchant for tweeds and 
sel earrings, is his secretary right now, 
Ping os 8 to India, Miss Atsuko 
+ & slender, smiling Japanese who has 
2 2 years at Smith, does translating 
2 an handle many secretarial duties ex- 
Con those involving “classified” material, 
8 Sang 5 is classified,” says Mr. 
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bo over ay Coe rts of intelligence reports 
Japan is booming right now—more pros- 
us than ever in its history.“ says Mr. 
Wards’ boss, Sylvester Olson, a lanky 
a, Wash, lawyer who is assistant 
foreign aid here. “You may 


of 
wonder wh it’ 
Rice ee necessary to have an assist- 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Mercy it's preventive medicine, rather than 

* Surgery. Crash programs are always 
wie ve, and you can imagine what it 
of $0 cost us to put one into this country 
bad en On people if we let things get in a 
ite tae, Japan has to import 20 percent of 
It's haa and almost all its raw materials, 
largely money to do this the last few years 
‘ne because of United States military 
8 here and a tremendous demand ter 
drop be (pan as ships, But with a 10 percent 
toni 8 trade, the country could be 
Uke uble, because a lot of its products 
only machinery are priced too high. Our 
unit chance is to help the Japanese slash 
of production by boosting pro- 


80 Edwards figures there is 
that on 3 for productivity improvement 
a Ka is accomplished, Japanese in- 
Wages and cut its prices and yet pay higher 
ae ce more profits. One of his 
e e is to battle ingrained union 
resistance to introduction of labor-saving 
ove 5 85 of schemes aimed at job- 
PP 5 don’t kid em. There'll 
i h tell labor frankly, it will have to 
ee ee he says. “That involves a 
feudal kretas in thinking here, It’s really a 
and he w m. A man takes a job for life, 
quit to ould be considered a traltor if he 
S work for a competitor." 
this Someni works both ways; 
n ples here of firms putting in 
workers hinery, but feeling obliged to Sian 
retire at 55 doing nothing until they die or 


LEADERS ARE INEXPERTENCED 


Tr; 
ai the counts was nonexistent in Japan 
leaders 55 ot the war, and inevitably its 
wards, wh ay are inexperienced. Einar Ed- 
K O has made a point of meeting most 
ae » notes the key men tend to be in 
ee 8 es. and that includes both Adira 
of the por Sve man who is secretary general 
holds the d Sohyo, and Haruo Wada, who 
2 similar key role in the conservative 


Back — 1953, leftist Sohyo had captured 
but that e ee Of all organized workers, 
pped 5 E eee like 45 

ues, 
heen puns Zenro, though still smaller, has 
Pendent. up some groups formerly inde- 
% What im expert Edwards, is 


t 
hat white Sohyo's national leadership takes 


be some lay- 
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many an anti-American position, a scatter- 
ing of its chieftains in particular plants are 
beginning to visit America and come back 
enthusiastic, addressing him as Brother Ed- 
wards.“ He has the feeling some of these 
are building up to toss out present Sohyo 
executives. 

There's little danger the Japanese workers 
will go Communist, in Mr. Edwards’ opinion, 
even though the Red, World Federation of 
Trade Unions has been pouring money in 
here. The problem is not to keep the Japa- 
nese away from communism, but to show 
them how to reap the benefits of an efficient 
capitalism, he says. d 

INTRAGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION 


Mr. Edwards’ crew is far from being the 
only United States Government group in 
Japan dealing with labor affairs. There's 
Ed Skagen, the labor attaché, he’s another 
union man, belongs to the machinists. Our 
work is different; he's getting information 
and I'm giving it.” 

“Then there's Frank Welsh, the Labor In- 
formation Officer with the United States In- 
formation Service—I believe he has some 
claim to union membership, was a member 
of the Newspaper Guild or something. USIS 
has a larger staff than we do—covering the 
whole gamut of cultural affairs—they'vye got 
about 16 centers around this country, Welsh 
provides them with movies on how American 
unions operate, and books, and he feeds 
material to the labor press. Skagen and 
Welsh and T get together for biweekly. ses- 
sions with George Morgan, head of the po- 
litical division here, to make sure we aren't 
conflicting, and to exchange tips on where 
we can do things. 

Despite all the complexities, both Einar 
and the sparkling Anne, love life in Japan, 
as does 15-year-old Einar, Jr., who is get- 
ting judo instruction from their chauffeur- 
cook, Iwama-san. The family is served also 
by a maid, Rumiko-san (San“ is the uni- 
versal Japanese suffix, meaning honorable“). 
Mrs. Edwards can do with the help, because 
she’s busy half days in the American school 
teaching English and geography to both 
Western and Oriental youngsters. Some of 
the latter, she notes incidentally, are grow- 
ing Elvis Presley sideburns. 


Their four-bedroom house, supplies with 


government-issue furniture plus some of 
their own bric-a-brac picked up in Europe, 
is American in style but Japanese built; the 
construction is fine except that folks here 
haven't a foggy idea how to make safe fire- 
places. As a result, the Edwards’ got burned 
out of another house in the compound about 
a month ago, and might have burned up with 
it in their sleep except for the yowling of 
their short-tailed Japanese cat. 

Any United States Government family here 
on a modest salary can, of course in certain 
ways, live better than pretty prosperous peo- 
ple of private income in either the States 
or Japan. As consumers, they have the best 
bargains of two worlds. á 

At the Army post exchange they can pick 
up cheaply things that are cheap in Amer- 
ica—or even in Europe; for instance, Mr, 
Edwards is able to give guests the best Dutch 
beer. And things that are cheap in Japan 
can be bought on the open market. Item: 
Mr. Edwards pays the yen equivalent of 9 
cents to have a shirt laundered. Item: Mrs. 
Edwards has just set out blooming pansies 
along her front walk, at the yen equivalent 
of 3% cents per plant. 

Pleased with both his life and his labor, 
Mr. Edwards is inclined to believe he'll be 
willing to stay on longer than his pledged 
2-year tour of duty, 
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Qualities a Merchant Marine Officer 
Should Possess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“ HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following commencement ad- 
dress by Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, 
USMS, Superintendent, United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, at the 
Marine Maritime Academy, Castine, 
Maine, on July 15, 1957: 


QUALITIES A MERCHANT* MARINE OFFICER 
SHOULD Possess 


(Commencement address by Rear Adm. Gor- 
don McLintock) 


Senator Leavitt, Admiral Glick, distin- 
guished guests, parents and friends, and 
members of the graduating class, I am very 
happy to be with you on this auspicious 
occasions. When Senator Leavitt asked me 
to come, I accepted with alacrity because I 
believe that the nautical schools should 
work together and pull together, for we are 
all in the same boat. We must convince 
the Nation that a strong and efficient mer- 
chant marine is vital to our future. 

I bring you greetings and congratulations 
from the corps of cadets at my own school, 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
(My cadets are a bit envious of you, for they 
still have 2 months to go, mostly of final 
exams.) We enjoyed having your color 
guard participate in Merchant Officers’ Day 
at Kings Point 2 years ago. I had your super- 
intendent as my guest at a joint conference 
last year, and we would join together in 
many more affairs if we were geographically 
nearer, 

The rock-bound coast of Maine has sent 
forth its finest sons to the calling of the 
sea, and Maine Maritime Academy takes 
justifiable pride in the fact that its graduates 
are renowned throughout the world for their 
seamanship, It is proper that these gradu- 
ates should achieve distinction in this fine 
art, for they are the heirs of a glorious tra- 
dition going back to the very earliest days 
of our country's history. In the compara- 
tively brief history of this fine institution, 
Maine Maritime has contributed its share of 
officers to the merchant marine and the 
Navy, and many of its alumni have been 
cited for meritorious service during World 
War II and the Korean war. The builders of 
tradition have not been idle, and much of 
the stature which this academy enjoys today 
is owed to the splendid men who have gone 
forth to their ships from the shores of 
Castine Bay. 

Seafaring still calls the adventures and the 
daring, and the lure of the far horizon still 
finds men ready, willing, and anxious to face 
all the perils and hardships which may arise 
as they push their ships into the unknown, 
Despite the marvels of this modern age, with 
radar eyes to penetrate the blankets of fog 
or the darkness of night, and loran to make 
its seemingly magic calculations to determine 
unerringly where a ship lies on the pathless 
sea, there remains the need of the vigilant, 
alert, dependable seaman, 

More than technical competence is needed 
in our modern merchant marine. There 
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must be, first and foremost, a genuine love of 
the sea in the heart of a man, a desire to 
do considerably more for the ship than he is 
paid to do, and the ability to be a leader. 
The sailors’ adage, “One hand for the ship 
and one hand for yourself—the best one for 
yourself,” is only intended to apply when 
you are up aloft. 

What are the qualities of a leader at sea 
today? He must be forehanded and efficient, 
and he must know how to obey and to com- 
mand. He must be interested in his sub- 

_ordinates and always must put them ahead 
of himself. 

I should like to give you a little advice, 
nothing too complicated, Always remember 
that you will not get ahead by doing just 
the work that is expected of you—you must 
do considerably more. Work hard, and play 
hard, and as you go through life, when you 
see a rope that is splayed, put a whipping 
on it; when you see a coil lying wet in the 
scuppers, lift it out and hang it on the pin 
rail; and when you see a stanchion bending 
under a strain, shore it up. 

You are going to sea as officers in an hon- 
erable profession and in a position of trust. 
You will have the responsibility for millions 
of dollars of property as well as for the lives 
of men. Earn your title of officer by shoul- 
dering that responsibility and by showing a 
personal sense of interest in the owner's in- 
vestment. Show the man you work for that 
you are glad to do a little more than you are 
paid for. Put into your work your best, put 
it in cheerfully, and you will be surprised to 
find that this is a boomerang and your best 
surety for advancement. 

Leadership consists of three qualities: 
Sensitivity, integrity, and perseverance. Let 
me elaborate on these just a little. No man 
has ever risen to lead others unless he has 
developed a great sensitivity for their feel- 
ings. This is the first element of leadership. 
If you do not have sensitivity, your leader- 
ship is doomed. 

The second element of leadership is even 
more personal. It is integrity. A leader's 
sense of integrity is the thing that condi- 
tions the integrity of the whole organization. 
Once his people get the idea that his integ- 
rity is not “all wool and a yard wide,” that 
his word is only as good as his written bond, 
he is doomed. His word has got to be 10 
times as good as his bond. In no other way 
can he build the affection and respect which 
he must have if he is to obtain the greatest 
result from his men. 

The third quality is perseverance. The 
‘weak man falls by the wayside, and no one 
bothers with him. Only the man who is 
moving toward a goal attracts others to go 
along with him. Unless he has the force of 
persistency, he cannot succeed in leading 
others. Once he gives up, once he loses en- 
83 im, the whole organization starts to 

own. 8 

Above all he should be a gentleman. What 
is a gentleman? Let's take it apart. He 
should be gentle—that is, he should not be 
loud and boorish—he should be kind and 
considerate and show good manners. And 
he should be a man—a man of honor, a man 
of courage, n man of iron. It sounds easy 
perhaps to be an officer and a gentleman, 
but it is neither easy nor commonplace. Yet 
it must be your hallmark, the stamp your 
school has put upon you, the stamp your 

State has put upon you. 

I am not preaching at you, I know you 
possess these qualities, I am reemphasizing 
them. 

I come myself from a long line of sea- 
farers, and I have from the time I was a boy 
delighted in the stories of the officers and 
gentlemen of Penobscot and Portland and 
Rockland and Castine who sailed against 
Tearful odds in sailing ships often less than 
a thousand tons burden. Generation of 
seamen have put salt“ into your veins and 
“sand” into your souls. The qualities of a 
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good officer are inherent in you, and in fact 
you have up here a natural biological ad- 
vantage. I tell my own young midshipmen 
these same things. We are blood brothers 
and wear the same cloth, and serve the same 
eternal sea. I have always advocated a closer 
unity between our schools, and that is why 
I accepted Senator Leavitt's invitation to 
come here today. 

I congratulate the graduating class. God 
bless you and send you following winds— 
good sailing, heirs to a great tradition, grad- 
uates of a fine school—ofiicers and gentie- 
men. 


Reducing the Federal Waistline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following interview between the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Hon. JOSEPH 
W. Martin, Jr., and Edward A. Sherman, 
of Boston, regional director of the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
in a broadcast over radio station WEEI 
of Boston on Sunday, July 21, 1957: 


Mr. SHERMAN. Attempts to reorganize and 
improve the management of our Federal 
Government are as old as the Republic itself. 
Over the years many investigative groups 
have recommended courses of action to bring 
about economies of operation. But prac- 
tically no reorganization attempts ever ac- 
complished anything until 1949 when a pro- 
gram of organized citizen action resulted in 
the adoption of about three-fourths of the 
nearly 300 recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission. 

Because leaders in both political parties 
had become equally concerned about the in- 
crease in the cost and size of our Federal 
Government, in July 1947 Congress passed 
without a dissenting vote the Lodge-Brown 
Act which created the first Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

This 12-man team of 6 Democrats and 6 
Republicans was composed of 4 members 
chosen by the President of the Senate, 4 by 
the Speaker of the House, and 4 by President. 
Truman. Now the Speaker of the House in 
1947 was JosEPH MARTIN, JR., of North At- 
tleboro, Member of Congress from our Massa- 
chusetts 14th District, and it was he who 
selected 4 of the members of the first Hoover 
Commission—among them our former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover who, of course, was the 
logical chairman of the group. 

After public service as a member of both 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
and the Massachusetts Senate, in 1924, Jom 
Martin was elected to the 69th Congress. 
Over the years Congressman MARTIN has ac- 
cumulated an outstanding and distinguished 
record of service to his country. 

In both the 80th and 83rd Congress, Con- 
gressman Maxri was our Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Thanks to the invention and development 
of television, the picture of Jon Maatin with 
gavel in hand is indelibly engraved in the 
minds of countless millions of Americans. 
I am sure it is easy to understand how privi- 
leged I am to have this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with our great Republican leader from 
Massachusetts some of the more important 
measures that are now before Congress de- 
signed to carry out recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission, 
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Congressman Martin, a lot of water has 
gone over the dam since the last time you 
and I discussed Federal reorganization over 
the air. r 

Mr, Manrt. Almost 6 years—and during 
those 6 years were carried out, as you just 
said, more than 70 percent of the recommen- -~ 
dations of the first Hoover Commission. Not 
only that, but because of the success of the 
first Hoover Commission and because the 
first Hoover Commission did not interest 
itself in certain phases of government, for 
example, matters of policy, in 1953 Congress 
again voted unanimously to create a study 
commission constructed along the lines of 
the first Hoover Commission. The Con- 
gress charged this team of 12 outstanding 
men (including former President Hoover) 
with the job of surveying our Government 
in order to find new ways to prevent waste 
and duplication and to bring about a more 
efficient and economical administration of 
the public's business, 

Mr. SHERMAN, Congressman MARTIN, as 
you know, there is before Congress right 
now waiting for action one-hundred-seventy~ 
odd bills designed to effectuate Hoover rec~ 
ommendations. Now I have selected a few 
which I will greatly appreciate discussing 
with you, at least as many as we have time 
for. And the first, and by far the more 
important, certainly the most important 
from the standpoint of possible dollar sav- 
ings, is the budgeting-and-accounting bill. 
Described as the Kennedy-Payne bill, this 
measure passed the Senate unanimously: 
What can you tell us about that bill? 

Mr. Martin, The bill, H. R. 8002,-1s de- 
signed to cause our Federal budget to be 
submitted on an annual-accrued-expendl- 
ture basis. It is, as you say, an important 
piece of legislation and also is 1 of the § 
measures whose adoption was recently urged 
by the President. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As I understand the pro- 
posal carried out by this bill, it is to the 
effect that we would appropriate for an item 
like an aircraft carrier year by year and 
not in one lump sum. This would enable 
Congress and the American people to assess 
results each year. But isn't it also pretty 
important that the passage of this bill would 
restore to Congress the control of nearly 
$50 billion of unexpended balances that 
under our present system of appropriating 
has been carried over from previous years 

Mr, Martin, Congressional control of the 
national purse has been described by Presi- 
dent Hoover as being one of the very foun" 
dations of freedom itself. Not only Presi- 
dent Eisenhower approves this bill, but also 
in favor of this legislation we find the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Director of the 
Budget, the Comptroller General of the 
United States, the American Institute of 
Accountants, the Comptroller's Institute, 
and practically all similar groups of pro- 
fessional accountants. 

Mr. Serman. Lots of folks believe that 
the second most important measure before 
Congress which would carry out Hoover rec- 
ommendations is the measure which would 
eliminate unnecessary government compe- 
tition with private business. Now the 
Hoover Commission task force that investi- 
gated the Government's administrative 
agencies looking for activities which un- 
necessarily compete with private Industry» 
found some 3,000 business-type enterprises 
in which the Federal Government is engaged- 
But most important, they found that many 
of these compete directly against the liveli- 
hood of private citizens. It seems to me 
that here we have one of the most easily 
understood findings of the Hoover Commis- 
sion—this matter of unfair and unwarranted 
and, in many cases, ridiculous invasion 
the Government into activities which right 
fully belong to private business, Further- 
more, since the biggest part of dur tax dollar 
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is spent by the Department of Defense, the 
Gommission naturally found the Pentagon 
be the worst offender in this respect. 
2 Particular Hoover task force found that 
pissy Defense Department runs cobbler shops, 
Plants, saw mills, bakeries, aluminum 
poten Plants, motion picture studios, 
ental manufacturing establishments—all 
various types of enterprises which 
clotusacture just about everything from 
thing to ice cream, eye glasses, paper, 
Tope, and rum, and bakery goods. 

Mr + As you know, there are bills 
~ the House and the Senate de- 
rent to afirm the policy of Congress to 
5 let and curtail enterprises which un- 
. compete with private industry. 

in this same field Is legislation which 
8 gradually terminate the postal savings 

m, 
bees SHERMAN. The Hooyer Commission said 
Ta 8 words that it makes little sense 

in Department of Defense to run laun- 
mip communities where there are plenty 
Sia Vately operated laundries: or cofee- 
York ne Plants in such large ports as New 
2 City or Oakland, Calif., where coffee is 
dasted Commercially every day. Also, don't 
have — 5 Congressman Martin, that we 
System? 


before both 


ane Martin. The postal savings system, of 
5 „Mas created back in 1910 to furnish 
— facilities in small towns where 
ieee a pes no banks. But, as 1 understand 
80 pares Commission found that 90 
ioe a all deposits as well as depositors 
ample arge cities and towns where there are 
1 Ph banking facilities. 
anres ernment The task force that studied 
Personnel brought in a re- 
3 5 Mr. Hoover personally considers the 
fasi portant of any of the Hoover Com- 
a x A adien: Now, although the Hoover 
the 5 did not point out much 
Proving the of direct. dollar savings by im- 
ness, it is management of the public busi- 
we will generally believed that ultimately 
: hee: benefits that are more im- 
bna n 8 dollar savings if we 
Fi der Gauss ge management in the 
got 3 I have always been interested 
the me s in government. I understand that 
= er Commission keynoted its report 
had town 15 by saying that the task force 
on the who, t the Government's personnel 
een Were competent, faithful and, 
found edan Alelda, distinguished, But they 
25 ere was great need of improve- 
ees e management of personnel. Ever 
raga party political system was 
‘ country over 150 years 
ago, 58 American people have tried to 
requiren, Workable balance between 2 vital 
a ioe in the management of per- 
mane 10 government. Now, one require - 
ta that the officials responsible for es- 
cen g and defending Government poli- 
executiy Programs—I refer to the noncareer 
cessful Danto Sala be selected by 
there tier K The other requirement is that 
skilled, and 


power. Now tter which party comes into 


is fo 
— panne recommendation that there 
established a senior civil service com- 
cally neutral, well-paid career 


ence for continuing sot skill and experi- 


and agencies, 
mnel would have personal rank 

h me Subordinate only to appointive 
ne a departments and agencies. Of 
urse, one of the results of the carrying out 


ved our need for the postal savings 
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petent young people to build a successful 
career in our Federal service. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And, incidentally, would re- 
duce the terrifically expensive turnover rate 
which now ranges between 25 and 35 percent, 

Didn't the Commission also find that there 
existed serious confusion between the activi- 
ties of officials with political responsibilities 
and the activities of career officials who re- 
main in the Federal service no matter which 
political party is in power? 

Mr. Martin. That is so. Too often, career 
administrators have been thrust into the 
position of having to defend agency poli- 
cies, programs and activities. Now obviously 
a career official should not be asked to take 
political responsibility for a program, And 
of course, on the other hand, purely political 
officials should not be mixed in with e 
permanent administrative structure of óur 
career service. And I suppose it was very 
logical that the Commission recommended 
that there should be a clear delineation be- 
tween career and noncareer posts with 
enough noncareer executives at the depart- 
ment level to take over all political and 
partisan responsibilities. 

The Commission recommended new meth- 
ods and policies designed to attract and hold 
skilled employees for careers in public serv- 
ice and to improve morale and reduce the 
heavy turnover in personnel. These new 
procedures would include salary increases 
for top managers, adequate training pro- 
grams for employees to improve job skills 
and develop promising workers for advance- 
ment; also greater use of merit increases; 
wider advance public notice and better ar- 
rangements for promoting and handling 
examinations and applications for job open- 
ings, and so forth. 

There are bills in both houses designed 
to provide a system for establishing a flex- 
ible core of highly competent, nonpolitical 
career administrators. There is also a bill 
in the Senate which would modernize the 
civil service methods and procedures to 
make careers in Government more attrac- 
tive at all levels in Federal employment, 


Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
Seek Relief From Constantly Rising 
Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include a letter directed to 
President Eisenhower by Mr. John 
Chupka, general secretary-Treasurer, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. - 

The letter follows: 

TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
New York, N. F., July 26, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Presmpentr: Our organization, 
both independently and in conjunction with 
American woolen and worsted manufactur- 
ers, has repeatedly petitioned your adminis- 
tration for relief from constantly rising for- 
cign competition. ke 

We have pointed out in great detail the 
effects of unrestricted imports upon this al- 
ready beleaguered industry. ‘They are re- 
flected by an unending stream of mill Hqul- 
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dations which are shrinking the industry's 
production capacity to a point where it may 
no longer be able to fulfill the Nation's need, 
for military fabrics in the event of a national 
defense emergency. This development, in 
turn, has produced increasing unemployment 
and short time for American woolen and 
worsted workers; I believe I don't have to de- 
tail the misery that brings and the damage 
that does to the national economy. 

In view of the industry's extreme distress, 
I am shocked and dismayed to learn that the 
United States Army's Uniform Quality Con- 
trol Bulletin No. 6 lists Japanese concerns 
as certified suppliers of wool fabrics for 
American manufacturers of United States 
Army uniforms. 

In behalf of this organization, I strongly 
protest such a practice and urge you to take 
steps to rescind it immediately. There cer- 
tainly is no justification for referring Ameri- 
can manufacturers of military uniforms to 
foreign sources of supply when domestic 
goods are available in great abundance in our 
own country. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN CHUPKA, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Changing the Stephen Foster Songs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
ridiculous decision of the television and 
radio networks to ban the age-old folk 
songs of Stephen Foster unless such 
lovable words as “darkie,” “massa,” and 
© are eliminated has caused 
considerable comment in the South and 
elsewhere. Many letters have been 
written to editors of newspapers protest- 
ing the action as absurd. Mr. Speaker, 
one of these letters recently appeared in 
the Orlando, Fla., Sentinal, and I think 
it such an excellent commentary on the 
situation that I want to include it in my 
remarks for other Members and possibly 
the networks to read. The letter fol- 
lows: 


PALEFACE, INDEED, 


Evrror: I see by the papers that the 
NAACP in conjunction with the major radio 
and TV networks has decided low and de- 
grading terms such as “darkie,” “massa,” 
“mammy” and such slurring phrases as “Old 
Black Joe” shall hereinafter be verboten on 
the airways. 

I myself have suffered no end from the 
unwarranted epithets loosely bandied around 
on radio and TV. Just recently in watching 
the Last of the Mohicans a character named 
Uncas (who is a copper-toned aborigine) 
referred scornfully to my race as “palefaces.” 
Boy, was I ever frustrated and degraded? 
Paleface, indeed. And only a few nights later 
reference was made to an Irishman as being 
a “Mick.” To cap the climax it was only one 
program later that a party from north of the 
Mason-Dixon line was jeeringly called a 
“Yankee.” They came right out and said 
it real plainlike. Now that sort of thing has 
got to stop. Whither are we drifting? 

It's difficult to realize what all of this deg- 
radation and slurification will do to a guy. 
Publicly reviled as a paleface“ and with 
ancestors who are Micks“ and my own daddy 
having been a Yankee, surely you can see 
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I'm in one awful fix indeed. Do you suppose 
NBC or Columbia can help me, or is it too 
late? . 
CHARLES E. Crozier. 
CLERMONT. 


Kansas Seeks Best Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ~ 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an article 
by Bill Colvin of Manhattan, Kans., 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on Thursday, July 11, 1957. 
This particular article is one of the most 
comprehensive I have been privileged to 
read concerning the 1956 and 1957 con- 
ditions in southwestern Kansas and I 
believe it clarifies many details for those 
who are unfamiliar with the problems 
of the wheatgrowers, and pays tribute 
to the great pride we feel in growing the 
best wheat in the world. 

The article follows: 


Kansas Seexs Best WHEAT 


“Kansas grows the best wheat in the 
world.” Will this boast again be true, as 
it was during the twenties? Almost always 
a leader as far as quantity of the bread 
grain produced was concerned, Kansas 
based its slogan on fact, as farmers, grain 
men, and millers acknowledged in those 
days. 

Came the dry early thirties and Kansas, 
like all the midland grain States, was fortu- 
nate if it produced any appreciable quality 
or quantity in wheat. Then came the big 
push for production in the years before and 
during World War II. Kansas lost its claim 
to fame for growing the best wheat in the 
world. 

WORTH DAKOTA MOVES UP 


Generally speaking, the more prolific the 
variety the lower the quality. And the 
United States wanted wheat—in quantity. 
The Sunflower State’s millions of acres 
ideally adapted to wheat production were 
seeded down to the borrow pits along the 
roads. The weather pattern changed and 
assisted in the bountiful harvests. 

For 20 years, then, Kansas didn't grow 
the best wheat but it grew the most. More 
than any one other State in the Nation. 
In some years the expanse of flatlands pro- 
duced one-third of all the wheat grown in 
the Nation. Now Kansas appears about 
ready to drop from that rank for the first 
time in two decades. 

North Dakota is the candidate most likely 
to succeed to the top rung occupied so long 
by Kansas. And Montana has a good chance 
of beating out the long-time champion for 
second. On the basis of the June 10 crop 
estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, North Dakota’s wheat yield this year 
will be 105,629,000 bushels; Kansas’ 101,- 
680.000. Montana is in third for the Nation 
on the basis of the estimate with 98 million 
bushels in prospect. 

With 1957 the best growing year since 
1952, why should Kansas fall off its perch? 
The experts say it's the Sunflower State's 
heavy participation in the soil bank. 
Weather always is a major factor in wheat 
production but these observers point out 
that with exception ot. the far western sec- 
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tion of the State, fall planting conditions 
(the Kansas crop ts practically all winter 
wheat planted in the autumn) excelled— 
or at least were as good—as any of the 3 
or 4 previous years. 

And there is no doubt that the spring 
growing months this year were the best 
since Kansas produced its all-time high 
of wheat, 307 million bushels, in 1952. So 
the answer apparently is the soil bank. 


PERCENTAGES VARY 


Kansas was allotted 10,593,958 acres by 
the USDA for planting the 1957 wheat crop. 
At the same time 37,711 acreage reserve 
agreements were being signed by farmers 
on 4.260,007 acres of land to be put in the 
soll bank. That is 40.2 percent of the total 
amount of all the land allotted to Kansas 
for wheat production. 

The Government's crop experts point out 
that not all the 4-million-plus acres were 
taken from wheat production but they agree 
that practically all of it was. That soll 
banking land makes for a fairly ripe harvest 
itself is shown in the Agricultural Stabil- 
ization and Conservation office figures. The 
total maximum aggregate payments for the 
4,260,007 soil bank acres is $79,406,680, ac- 
cording to the State ASC office in Manhattan, 
Kans. 

Although the statewide average of banked 
land to that allotted for wheat is roughly 
40 percent, there are numerous heavy wheat 
growing counties where the percentages run 
considerably higher. Gray County in the 
high plains of western Kansas was allotted 
208,495 acres for wheat. It had 164,794 in 
the bank—79 percent. Several others are 
in the 70 percent bracket. 

The percentages vary widely from county 
to county, with Sumner, in the south 
central section, always either the leader or 
one of the top ones in production. That 
county has only 11 percent of its wheat- 
land in the soll bank. 1 

CROP RISK AVERTED 


But for the 10 top wheat producing coun- 
ties, with a total of 1,980,772 acres allotted 
for wheat, there are 979,307 in the acreage 
reserve for a percentage of 49. The reason 
for the wide variance of participation in the 
soil-bank program is directly traceable to 
last fall's weather—and weather at seeding 
time has a heavy bearing on the next harvest 
season's prospects. 

The young wheat plants attain a few 
Inches of growth in the fall and their root 
formation is pretty well determined then. 
During the severe winter months, the plants 
are dormant, as is grass, and with the spring 
they resume growth toward the eventual 
harvest in early summer. 

In the far western part of the State, fall 
of 1956 was dry—desperately so; another in 
a series of drought years. To the farmers 
in the region prospects didn’t appear that 
they would make back their seed if they 
sowed wheat. Whereas they might have 
gambled in the previous years, In 1956 they 
had the soll bank. 

Since the days when Mennonite Immi- 
grants from southern Russia introduced 
Turkey wheat to the State 100 years ago, 
Kansas has been able to produce the grain 
in huge quantities and of good quality. De- 
mand for production made it more profitable 
to plant varieties for bushels. The high 
protein, hard wheats went by the board. 
Since World War II no small amount of 


Kansas wheat has been undesirable for 
milling. 
States such as Nebraska have stressed 


durum varieties that were snapped up at a 
premium by the mills for their best flour 
and other products. In some areas of 
Kansas the farmers are returning to similar 
varieties. The research facilities at Kansas 
State College of Agriculture in Manhattan 
and its experimental stations throughout 
the State are doing more and more to de- 
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velop and improve the hard varieties which 
are more resistant to the many diseases that 
attack the better bread grain, 

Kansas State, with the only milling in- 
dustry degree available in the United States, 
Teels it has a heavy stake in promoting the 
swing back to quality on the grain producing 
acres Of Kansas. Research too is proving 
that good wheat can be almost as prolific as 
the less desirable. 

If so, Kansas may well find itself being 
able to boast once again that it grows both 
the best and the most wheat in the world. 


Teaching Self-Reliance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article appeared in the Gas Sector, 
the official publication of Capitol Post 
No. 1, the American Legion, Topeka, 
Kans. This very outstanding post is the 
home of two former national command- 
ers of the American Legion—Ralph T- 
O'Neil and Harry W. Colmery. I cannot 
improve upon the excellent and con- 
structive thoughts presented in this 
article. I join with the author of this 
article in commending the American 
Legion in their child-welfare program 
for teaching self-reliance to our children. 
This article merits the attention of all 
Members of Congress. 

The article follows: 

‘TEACHING SEEF-RELIANCE 


The American Legion, which has been 4 
consistent leader in child welfare for more 
than 30 years, is kicking around a new ides 
in youth training, which this newspaper be- 
lleves has lots of merit, We hope the Amer- 
ican Legion can crystallize its thinking into 
a practical project—but it will call for # 
lot of cooperation on the part of parents and 
teachers. 

The idea ts that American children at all 
age levels should be taught the pioneer vir- 
tue of self-reliance. In other words, the 
American Legion believes much good would 
come if children were taught to do things 
for themselves—to solve their own problems 
through their own efforts and thinking. It 
would certainly be a good antidote for the 
growing trend to pass the buck to our Gov- 
ernment on every problem that besets an in- 
dividual'’s life. 

Self-reliance based on hard work, thrift, 
and initiative ls on the decline in these mod- 
ern days. Life has become too easy for m 
of us. We are living in prosperous times- 
Credit is lavish. Most of us have got into 
the habit of not denying ourselves any lux: 
ury that is within reach at nothing down and 
so much per month. Frugality has given 
way to abandoned mortgaging of the future. 
If things go wrong, there is always the clamor 
for the Government to step in and solve all 
problems. 

Our children are growing up in this happy” 
go-lucky environment. They are denied few 
things that they want. Too many decisions 
are made for them. They find it unneces- 
sary to plan for themselves. If junior 
wants the family car for an evening date, 
he expects dad also to cough up the money 
for gasoline and expenses—and usually gets 
it. Raising our youth into a notion that 
somebody owes them a living isn't condition: 
ing the yougsters to stand on their own feet 
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and to ope with the inevitable frustra- 
tions of edult life, 
3 forefathers developed the character 
all difficulties and obstacles in their 
Stride. If they hadn't been self-reliant they 
ing never have been able to wrest a liv- 
—and bulld an empire—from a wilder- 
Let's face the fact. We are raising a gen- 
b ia that is more and more 8 
blandishment of a welfare state, 
8 more susceptible to swapping their 
Sane and freedoms for messes of benevo- 
handouts from a paternalistic Govern- 
ment willing to relieve the individual of his 
W. responsibilities and decisions, 
e commend American Legion thinking 
all self-reliance to our children, to 
parents and teachers. A good place to 
start is to require junior to earn his own 
to: borr and expense money when he wants 
p ow the family car. 
feet. = Paty back to standing on our own 
ernment 
loge the 


Mr. Wilde’s Philosophy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
155 Thursday, August 1, 1957 


MAY. Mr. Speaker, the f 
: , the people of 
connecticut — 5 oh ie proud of the re- 
0 e possibility that 

erg razar B. Wilde was being consid- 
the Treasury. o of Under Secretary of 


. Wilde possesses one of the out- 
Seine financial minds in the United 
that ha ta, and 8 Pm 8 regrettable 

at he 
tor this position. not available 


I T feel it 
er, to pla r appropriate, Mr. Speak- 


ce in the Recorp at this time 

7 an 

Wilde tion of the Philosophy of Frazar B. 

siderats which I believe deserves the con- 
eration of the Members of the Con- 


Nate aa Well as the people of this great 


Mn. WI nrg PHiILosopry 
B. Wilde 
cut president of the Connecti- 
one ‘oun e Co., says he was 
Whether they would 


n as Undersecretary i 
understa ndable t tary of the Treasury, It is 


important n when the filing of this 


was 
San Wilde ts a ve 
ata. 


quotations from it, 
Published make developments since it was 


I. Particularly apposite: 

PA 5 a ee all of us have are 
bled » we 
supply or © shall be no better off, 


things we buy with these dol- 
increased. 


not have Pri 
we shall . ces will rise 
Clothing, be able to buy 


in 1951 the comparable will be about 
$325 billion. [The figures for 1951 had not 
been announced in January 1952 when this 
editorial was published.] These figures seem 
to indicate that we now have 2 to 3 times 
the quantity of food, clothing, automobiles, 
etc., that we had in 1941. Common experi- 
ence indicates that this is not true. 
These national product figures are decely- 
ing. Our total production * has not 
increased to the same extent as our dollar 
measurement of it. 

“Inflation not only distorts out statistics, 
but it is cruel and unjust to those who live 
on fixed incomes or whose incomes do not 
increase as rapidly as prices. Part of the 
inflation difficulty was hard to avoid, but 
much of it need not have happened. Why 
did it happen? Because too many of us have 
not tried hard enough to understand what 
inflation really is, what its causes are, and 
how to prevent it, and consequently we have 
not given our representatives in Washing- 
ton the guidance they need, * * * 

“The best way to prevent (inflation) or to 
cure it is to increase production, and this we 
must do to our utmost. In a rearmament 
economy, however, this alone cannot lick the 
problem because a great many of the goods 
we produce are for war purposes. Therefore, 
if we are to maintain the buying power of 
the dollar, we must attack the other side of 
the problem. We must, as a group, cut our 
spending. As individuals we can and must 
spend less and save more. 

“On the national front we can urge our 
representatives to insist upon better fiscal, 
credit, and debt management policies. What 
do these terms mean? Essentially, that 
Government expenditures be maintained at 
u level which will be equaled by income and 
that the amount of credit used by us as 
consumers be strictly rationed, 

“Direct controls may be temporarily help- 
ful * * * but they cannot be successful for 
long in restraining basic inflationary forces, 
Furthermore, direct controls long continued 
produce distortions and are not consistent 
with the maintenance of a free, democratic 
society. If we are to achieve the dual goal 
of adequate rearmament and sound money, 
we must do it the hard way.” 

“Rearmament” has now been replaced by 
“defense” as a term for the reason for mili- 
tary spending. Except for that slight 
change, Mr, Wilde's editorial of 1952 might 
have been written yesterday. 

The American economy is still basically 
sound, but it needs firm direction. Mr. 
Wide is an able, experienced financier and 
economist with a conservative attitude to- 
ward spending of all kinds, public and pri- 
vate. It is easy to understand why his name 
came up. 


The Late S. Homer Covey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to pay homage to the memory of.one 
of Texas’ truly ‘outstanding citizens. I 
refer to the tragic passing last week of 
my good friend, S. Homer Covey, of Fort 
Worth. 

We are all here on this earth for an 
extremely short time, the mere flicker 
of an eyelid in the broad sweep of his- 
tory. Most of us, I fear, leave few last- 
ing contributions as memorials to our 
efforts.. Occasionally, however, a person 
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emerges whose life was a selfiess effort 
expended in behalf of his church, his 
neighbors, his community, and his coun- 
try. Such a person was Homer Covey. 

His great contributions to Fort Worth 
and to Texas insure that his memory will 
shine on untarnished for many years, 
and it will take redoubled efforts of a 
great many lesser men to compensate for 
the loss his death will bring to south- 
western civil and religious endeavors. 

Our feelings at this time are well sum- 
marized in a recent Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram editorial, and it is with deep 
regret and profound respect that I call 
this editorial today to the attention of 
my colleagues and the American people. 

The editorial follows: 

S. Homer Cover 

Few men have left a more impressive cal- 
endar of civil and religious achievement than 
S. Homer Covey, who died Saturday after a 
long illness, 

Mr. Covey, who rose to success from lowly 
origin as a farm boy in central Texas, 
summed up his career in his statement to 
a Baptist preacher in Dallas that you've 
only got two more moves to make—to Fort 
Worth and to heaven.” When Mr. Covey 
sold out his business in July 1955, he 
planned to devote all his activities to civic 
and religious work, but illness frustrated 
that plan. 

High spots in a fruitful career were three 
terms as president of the Fort Worth Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the only instance of that 
recognition in this city; the Exchange Club 
Golden Deeds award for 1952; and the presi- 
dency of the Baptist brotherhoods of Tar- 
rant County and Broadway Baptist Church, 
No civic cause in his community lacked his 
liberality and active participation. 

His answer to commendation for that serv- 
ice was that he had been honored “for simply 
doing what I think people ought to do.“ 
Duty thus was to Homer Covey a privilege. 
His cheerfulness was a tonic to his associates, 
and his example an inspiration to many. 
His teeth-rattling handshake was the trade- 
mark of a citizen who found so much in 
life by giving so much to others and to 
‘worthy causes. 


Tyranny: Where To Look for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL W. KEENEY 


OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. KEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an address given by the Hon- 
orable Lowell B. Mason, former member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, to the 
85th Republican Club. His wealth of 
experience in Government service emi- 
nently qualifies him for keen observa- 
tion and I recommend his address for 
reading to the membership of the House, 

The address follows: 


Abpnxss or LOWELL B. Mason ro THE 65TH 
REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL Group, SPEAK- 
ERS’ DINING ROOM IN THE CAPITOL, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., JULY 24, 1957 
I have not been able to find a good ac- 

count of just what a Congressman must do. 

A search at the Library of Congress on this 

subject uncovered six speeches on What 

Makes a Good Congressman, but all of them 
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were coples of a single eulogy delivered in 
1916 on the retirement of Champ Clark. As 
the speeches were delivered 4 or 5 years 
apart, no one caught on to the repetition. 

Of course, there is plenty of material on 
how to get elected and no one—but no 
one—gets more advice on pending measures 
than you distinguished Members of the Fed- 
eral Legislature. Yet, in spite of all this, 
your oath of office is completely devoid of 
directives, instructions, or outlines as to how 
you should support the Constitution. Once 
you are sworn in you may go to bed and 
pull the covers over your head for 2 years, 
with no one to command you: otherwise. 

However, Professor Dexter, of MIT, points 
out in his recently published thesis, Con- 
gressmen and the People They Listen To, 
this fascinating thing about your job: “No 
matter if you work 24 hours a day, there is 
too much legislation for any Congressman 
to pay attention to most of it.“ Then there 
is the personal service for constituents, 
which must make great demands on your 
time. 

This is necessary and important for, pop- 
ular impressions to the contrary, a fair pro- 
portion of those services involve rectifica- 
tion of injustice which no one but a Con- 
gressman can or will do, to eliminate.” This 
means that what you do must be a matter 
of choice, for none can do all that his con- 
stituents want done. 

Undoubtedly, many of you allocate a great 
portion of your time to fighting govern- 
amental tyranny. 

Of all the duties pressing upon the 
shoulders of a Congressman, I believe there 
are none so important today as that of pro- 
tecting the people of his country against 
tyranny. 

In the hopes of reducing your time spent 
in that feid and perhaps to Increase your 
efficiency I respectfully offer a few rules of 
thumb on where to look for tyranny and 
how to quickly recognize it in its subtlest 
form. 

In the first place, we must stop gloating 

over how much better off we are than other 
people. 
_ You may remember Dickens’ description 
of Mr. Pecksniff as he sat with his two 
daughters, Merry and Cheery, inside the 
stagecoach en route to London one cold, 
wintry day. Mr. Pecksniff observed that the 
Lord in His infinite wisdom, provided seats 
outside as well as inside the stagecoach so 
that those who were fortunate enough to be 
inside could better appreciate the warmth 
and comfort of their own lot. 

Seth Pecksniff was a sanctimonious old 
rascal and I don't mean to suggest we con- 
sider our own good fortune only when com- 
paring it to Hungary's slavery. 

But while it is nice to be satisfied with 
our Government I doubt if we should be 
content about it because the horrid question 
keeps recurring—"Are we in America actu- 
ally riding on the inside of the coach of 
liberty, and if so, for how long?” 

John Lord O'Brian, in his National Secur- 
ity and Individual Freedom, sounds the 
warning of “a constant trend in governmen- 
tal policy which is in conflict with our tradi- 
tional standards of justice and with the 
fundamental principles of American fair 
play.“ 

Listen to Herbert Hoover last August 21: 

In our generation we have seen mankind's 
hope of freedom threatened * * * by * * * 
the spread of a host of new ideas dangerous 
to free men. 

„ Among these are the ideas 
of * * * centralization of government away 
from men's control * * +, 

“Today the greatest issue In America and 
all mankind is the encroachments of Goy- 
ernment to master our lives.” 

The answer to these disturbing thoughts 
Nes not in gloating over the protections to 
liberty our ancestors left us, but in a serious 
and perhaps tiresome audit to see how many 
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are being carried on our books as assets 
which we really don't own any more or which 
are heavily mortgaged without our knowl- 
edge. 

We should be fed up with all this bragging 
about freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of assembly, to petition Con- 
gress, and the other freedoms that are on 
everybody's tongue today. We might as well 
brag about freedom from the guillotine, from 
the farming out of taxes, freedom from the 
ducking stool and the stocks. 

Let's get up to date. The old tyrannies, at 
least in the United States, are long gone. 
Nobody quarters troops in our homes in 
times of peace. In fact, today's tyrannies 
cannot be identified by any of the outward 
earmarks that made yesterday's tyranny so 
easy to recognize. 

I wish we could mount all tyranny on a 
black horse and all liberty on a white one. 
Unfortunately, the battle is not always be- 
tween bad and good. It is often between 
good and good, with the choice resting not 
on goals which may in both cases be the 
same, but on the route taken to achieve 
them. 

It is the route you have to watch, so you 
can save a lot of time Kngwing where to 
look. This involves the applictaion of a 
very simple rule that I have been expound- 
ing for the last dozen years. 

Everybody knows Adam Smith's law Com- 
petition is the Life of Trade“ and Gresham's 
law “Bad Money Drives Good Money Out” 
then there is the law of “Supply and De- 
mand” and the law of “Diminishing Returns” 
these need no explanation. Only recently 
the London Economist presented a new law 
called Parkinson's law. Briefly, Parkinson's 
law is that bureaucratic work expands so as 
to fill whatever time is available. This law 
was evolved by a British civil servant, but 
recently the National City Bank of New 
York applied it to the increase of Govern- 
ment workers in our own country. It sub- 
mitted figures from the National Bureau of 
Economic Research which found that be- 
tween 1900 to 1950 the total labor force 
arose about 125 percent, while the number of 
Government employees increased almost 500 
percent. Today 1 out of every 8 works for 
the State compared with 1 out of 25 back 
in 1900. $ 

This means in Federal bureaucracy alone, 
we have 2% million employees. 

How can a Congressman survey the acts 
of 2% million Government employees in his 
search for tyranny? The answer is very 
simple—by a series of eliminations. 

But first: We cannot read national sig- 
nificance into every petty injustice imposed 
on a man. ; 

The world is full of injustices. People 
are always getting thrown in jail who don't 
deserve to be there, and the streets are full 
of rascals who should be imprisoned but 
aren't. 

As a matter of fact, a study of the admin - 
istration of criminal law would be about 
the most unreliable and misleading method 
that- could be used to get a true barometric 
reading of a country’s trend either toward 
or away from totalitarianism. 

Russia during her worst period of militant 
communism treated those charged with 
crimes of violence and offenses involving 
moral turpitude with tolerance and circum- 
spection. On the other hand, those accused 
of violating the State's political economic 
commands were sentenced to death or exiled 
to Siberia without any semblance of trial 
as we know the word here in Americas 


+ Acts against economic orders of the So- 
viet Government are known as counterrevo- 
lutionary crimes. Under section 46 of the 
Criminal Code a distinction is made between 
these offenses and all other crimes.” For 
economic offenses the court may not reduce 
but can increase penalties up to death. For 
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It is my opinion that the most effective 
way totalitarianism can ever be achieved 
is through complete governmental control 
of the common everyday acts of all people 
not the extraordinary uncommon indiscre- 
tions of the few. What field of activity 
concerns nearly everybody? Business trade 
and commerce, of course. 

It is my thesis that court decisions are 
being quietly built up today in the world 
of commerce which can be used as prece- 
dents in thé future to justify and excuse 
totalitarian tactics in all phases of a man’s 
private life. 

An amusing and certainly an up-to-date 
example comes to mind in your present leg“ 
islative problem on civil rights. Whether 
you were for or against the so-called civil 
rights bill, certainly most ot you must have 
been greatly impressed by the fact that sup“ 
porters of the bill urged that there are many 
precedents setting aside the right of 
by jury. 

But suppose you wished to set aside any 
other judicial concept firmly rooted in aur 
Anglo-American system of justice. For in- 
stance, (1) that every man is presumed In- 
nocent until proven guilty, (2) or the stat 
utes of limitations which prevent a 
from being charged with offenses dating 8? 
far back that he would be unable to 
testimony in his favor, (3) or prohibitions 
against ex-post-facto trials, that is, Con 
may not legislate a man into jail, (4) or 
against conviction by hearsay, (5) or 
requirement that findings of facts against 2 
man must be made on legally accepta 
evidence, (6) or the right of everyone to ha 
his day in court, (7) or the prohibi 
against’ prosecutors as judges in their ow? 
cases 


These and many other fundamental con- 
cepts of Anglo-American jurisprudence 
the breath of life in America. 

I shall not burden you in this short dis- 
cussion with a citation of the administratlv® 
law cases approved by the courts which give 
precedents for the violation of everyone of 
these rights. They are in every law li 
in the country, if you care to check. Tou 
will find these precedents established in * 
very narrow orbit of Government agencies 
dealing with the relationship between b 
ness and the state, rather than in the 
tionship between persons and the staté, 
Senator JosepH C. O'MAHONEY so cogen 
pointed out in the Senate last Tuesday and 
your own Congressman Russet, W. KEENET 
in the House the month before. t 

I'll give you precedents by page and docké 
in administrative law decisions in business 
cases wiping out and setting aside every 
of the fundamental rights I have en 
ated above. Using them you may do 
thing you want to do to people's private 
lives. 

Where do you find them? 

Don't bother to look for precedents just 
fying tyranny in those agencies of Gover? 
ment which are authorized to use definit® 
means to accomplish definite ends such 
pumping water, delivering mail, ha 
garbage, collecting taxes, building streets 
and caring for the sick. ‘You may ang 
favoritism there. Veniality? Maybe. Waste 
Probably. But tyranny? Forget it. of 

Tyranny comes only when the agency 
Government is brought into life under such 
a broad statutory command that it not on 
invents the means by which it accomp z 
the legislative goal, but because the 1 
tive aim is so broad, the agency often shape 
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“all other crimes” the courts may reduce 
the penalty but may not go above a 
specified maximum. y = 

Under section 58 of the Soviet Code, anf 
act intended to weaken * * * the bas 
economic * * * conquest” of the state tol 
within the first category (the Soviet Union 
Viadimir Gsovski).. 
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its own goal to fit its own end. Here's where 
Mason's law comes in. Parkinson law says 
‘ucracy will arrogate to itself all em- 
available, under the budget allow- 

ance regardless ot the limitation ot the task. 
pone ni law holds that bureaucracy will ar- 
W itself all power available under a 
tyrann regardless of the limitations against 
sd y in the Constitution. This it will do 
hie and unobtrusively through de- 
4 at the lowest rung of the judicial 
of the Where the issues seldom meet the eye 
public. How many people ever see a 

And desist order of a quasi-judicial 

As Bien on except the few affected by it? 
c accourt points out in The Coming 


au Americans will accept Immense, almost 
an eaid power over them so long as they 
thority. Si to see it in a transcendent au- 
to cut * What they will always seek 
awe don Is not effective power but its 
aspiring character." 

ere is nothing very aweinspiring in a 
does it Sgency’s quasi-judicial decision, nor 
au pes wd appear to have transcendant 


h the gap thus opened between ap- 
march ae reality, the coming Caesars will 
That if left free to do so,” 

lance 12 and trite saying, Constant vigi- 
ment 8 price of liberty“ needs amend- 
the vigils takes more than vigilance—it takes 
look ‘saan of those who know where to 


the 
re 
Oth 1 Presentatives of the people. 


men oppressed 
ne and tolera 
wise lain usage which generations of 
and 1 good men may hereafter perceive 
ament and resist in yain; hence the 
8 ty = denouncing with unwearied and 
of o trou rri Perseverance a single act 
. e country hes allowed it, 
and when it is at last provoked to late in- 
= it finds itself gagged with the 
This ts own in compunction.” 
It's Quote is not from the New York Times. 
old Pha the Tondon Times of 1846. It is an 
den “sine ut more valid today than a 
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Oil Industry Should Hike Crude, Refined 
Oil Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
5 ee August 1, 1957 
Mane Mr. Speaker, under 
cone anted, I wish to insert in the 
wi 3 e following newspaper article 
hich Ppeared in the Tulsa Tribune, 
x uesday, July 30, 1957, entitled “Oil In- 
ystry Should Hik Refined Oil 
rices, a D Rowley: 
HOULD 
555 Hin CRUDE, REFINED 


(By Andrew M. Rowley) 


The 
Petroleum industry should have in- 


an 


erude- oll ang 
In this col EEEN prices last January. 
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“The Reason for Investigations: If Oil Han- 
dled Increases as Others Do, 

Wouldn't Bat an Eye,” we urged a new policy 
in the matter of making price adjustments 
for crude oll and refined oll products; that is 
a new policy as far as the oil business is con- 
cerned, but not new for other industries, 
We urged that oil companies do as the steel 
industry and other do—when wages are 
increased, announce prices of products must 
be increased at the same time and put in- 
creased prices into effect. 

We pionted out that steel prices were in- 
creased 4 times during the period crude 
oll prices were raised just once, but Con- 
gress started investigating the petroleum in- 
dustry on that one advance while nothing 
was even said about the 4 substantial raises 
in steel prices. 

The reason, we said, was that in advance 
of decisions of wage increases, the steel in- 
dustry announced any increase in pay for 
workers must be followed by higher prices 
for steel. So, people expected the raises in 
steel prices when they were announced— 
and they were made effective the very day 
the wage increases went into effect—so no 
one was surprised and no one complained. 
Not a peep was heard from Congress, 

But, when the petroleum industry raised 
prices of crude oil last January followed by 
a 1 cent a gallon increase in gasoline 
prices—the first crude price raise in 344 
years and only the second in 9 years—num- 
erous bills were introduced into Congress 
immediately to investigate the whole oil 
business. During that period between crude 
price raises, steel prices, a most important 
factor in oil industry operations, had gone 
up substantially 4 times and pay for oil in- 
dustry workers had been advanced 3 times. 

Wages in the steel industry go up and 
prices are advanced immediately and this 
happens every time there is a hike in pay 
for steel workers. But the petroleum in- 
dustry is investigated when it raises prices 
once after 3 pay hikes and 4 raises in prices 
of one of the principal items in its opera- 
tions. 

We pointed these things out in the col- 
umn of January 28. The American Petrol- 
eum Institute had that column reprinted 
and sent reprints to all members of the Oil 
Information Committee throughout the 
country. 

We feel the column influenced, to some 
extent, action of refiners in June when they 
raised wholesale prices of gasoline about 
two-tenths of a cent a gallon, giving as 
the reason the 6 percent increase in pay 
granted workers as of May 1. 

Anyway, this was the first time we can 
remember when a pay raise was given as 
reason for an advance in oil prices. 

Weeks ago, the steel industry announced 
that if wages to workers were advanced, 
prices of steel would have to be advanced. 
That was the usual policy of the steel in- 
dustry, to make such an announcement. 
True to form, and &s had been the case every 
other time wages were hiked, the steel in- 
dustry raised prices of steel, effective July 1, 
immediately following the raise in pay to 
workers. 

Everyone, including Members of Congress, 
expected the increase in steel prices, so noth- 
ing much has been said about it and Con- 
gress has not started any investigation of the 
steel industry. 

Oil company executives should have an- 
nounced at the time steel made its announce- 
ment, that any increase in price of steel 
must result in an advance in crude oil and 
refined oll prices because steel is one of 
the biggest costs in petroleum industry 
operations. ’ 

The advance in steel prices, on oil in- 
dustry tubular goods and the types of steel 
used in the oll and gas business, averages 
#926 a ton. The industry uses approximate- 
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ly 4 million tons of steel products a year. 
That means an increase in costs of just this 
one item of $37 million a year. 

The 6 percent increase in pay to oll work- 
ers averaged about 4 cents a barrel in crude 
oll production. The industry should have 
raised crude oil prices by that amount when 
the wage hike went into effect May 1. 

As we said in the column of January 28 
“The petroleum industry should raise its 
prices more often, not just as a policy, but 
as often as increased costs of operations war- 
rant higher prices, It is silly for an industry 
to go 34% years absorbing greatly increased 
costs of operations without raising prices of 
products.” 

We have been encouraged in our stand by 
the attitude of Robert L. Wood, president of 
the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America. In the July issue of the IPAA 
monthly, he says: “The raise in steel prices 
follows immediately the recent increase in 
oil industry wages. These two developments 
alone should be reflected in an upward ad- 
justment of about 5 cents per barrel in 
crude oil prices which have consistently lag- 
ged behind increasing costs since World 
War I.“ 

The Aluminum Company of America an- 
nounced today an increase in prices of alu- 
minum of 1 cent a pound effective August 1 
when wage increases to workers goes into 
effect. The wire story says “The hike in alu- 
minum prices was expected.” 

Oil men, take note, 


Wisconsin—A Great State in Which To 
Live a Happy Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion’s old-age and survivors insurance 
system is a great instrument of justice 
for tens of millions of Americans. 

There are, however, inadequacies in it; 
and it is my hope that next year we 
shall still further improve the social se- 
curity program. 

Naturally, it isa source of pride to me 
that my own State of Wisconsin was a 
pioneer in providing for those who might 
not be in a position to look after them- 
selves. y 

Wisconsin was the first in the Nation 
to provide for aid to the disahled—in 
1945. 

Going back further, Wisconsin was the 
second State in the Nation to provide for 
old-age assistance—in 1925. 


Together with a number of other 


“States, Wisconsin was the second in the 


Nation to provide aid to dependent chil- 
dren—all the way back in 1913. 

And, together with other States, Wis- 
consin pioneered in the program of aid 
to the blind—back in 1907. 

Wisconsin has always regarded its 
greatest resource as its people. 

In this connection, I was pleased to 
note a very splendid report on the part 
of Mr. Thomas J. Lucas, director of the 
division of public assistance, of Wiscon- 
sin's State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. The report is entitled “Wisconsin 
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Travelers on Life's Highway—Encour- 

aged by Your Help From Day to Day.” 

The report shows how Wisconsin helps 
the inexperienced travelers, such as de- 
pendent children; the aging travelers; 
sightless travelers; infirm travelers; and 
others, so as to enable them to realize for 
themselves their true birthright as 
Americans, 

I send to the desk excerpts from the 
report. It represents a summary of 
services for the biennium period from 
July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1956. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
excerpts, preceded by a list of the able 
persons who serve in the Division of Pub- 
lic Assistance, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

I hope that other States will continue 
to be inspired by the pacemaking of 
Wisconsin in the advancement of their 
human resources, as well. 

There being no objection, the list and 
excerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT or PUBLIC WELFARE, WIL- 
nun J. ScHmIT, DRECTOR—DIVISION OF 
PuBLIC Assistance, THOMAS J. Lucas, DI- 
RECTOR, CYNTHIA L. STOKES, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR — 

SOCIAL SERVICES 

Field administration: Joseph A. Kexel, su- 
pervisor. 

Administrative reviews: John Norby, su- 


pervisor. 
Staff development: Joseph O. Wilson, su- 


pervisor. 

Medical services: Edward Lawver, super- 
visor. 

Standards and procedures; Aimee Wein- 
stock, supervisor. 

Institution program services: C. Raymond 
Bowers, consultant. 

Audits and accounts: Joseph E. Bires, chief 
accountant. 

Administrative services: Robert C. Grae- 
win, administrative assistant. 

Statistics: Chester J. Best, chief statisti- 
cian. 

Legal: William A. McNown, chief examiner, 

District supervisors—public assistance; 
Lester Fry, Ashland; Lyman C. Haunschiid, 
Eau Claire; Russell A. Duket, Fond du Lac; 
Frank L. Fieschko, Green Bay; Michael A. 
Casey, La Crosse; Robert S. Baldwin, Madi- 
son (1); Kenneth W. Kringle, Madison (2); 
George McDowell, Milwaukee; Robert J. 
Walsh. Rhinelander; Robert Andrews, Stev- 
ens Point. 

Services to the blind: E. Leonard Hoskins, 
supervisor. 
eee services: Philip Dumbleton, super- 
visor. 

Business enterprises: Douglas I. Segaard, 
supervisor. 

Vocational rehabilitation: A. H. Kumme- 
Tow, supervisor. ‘ 

Employment counselor: Carl Williams, 
Milwaukee. 

Home teachers: Mrs. Doris Baer, Ashland: 
Wiiliam P. Carney, Green Bay; Richard J. 
Hunt, Madison; Gloria M. Ristow. Milwau- 
kee; Gordon Haldiman, Milwaukee. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors: Les- 
ter Loken, Eau Claire; Omar L. Miron, Green 
Bay; G. R. Maki, Madison; Francis F. Awe, 
Milwaukee. 


— 


THe INEXPERIENCED TRAVELER 

These are our children, upon them rests 
the future of Wisconsin and the Nation, for 
them, even under normal conditions, the 
road ahead is not always a smooth one, loss 
of the father’s support because of death, 
divorce, incapacitation or imprisonment 
makes traveling the more hazardous, 
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A TYPICAL STORY 


When you are 7 years old it is hard to 
understand why your father must dle. 
Death is difficult even though sickness has 
been in the home for a long time. 

Jimmy tried to comfort his-mother but 
there wasn't much he could da besides help- 
ing with the housework, which he had been 
doing ever since his father had been brought 
home from the hospital 2 years before with 
both legs paralyzed following a severe auto- 
mobile accident. There had been no insur- 
ance and the hospital bills had drained the 
family savings. Jimmy knew his mother 
was upset because she cried often, especially 
when there was little food in the house or 
the rent was due. She tried working for 
several weeks, leaving Jimmy and his sister 
with a neighbor in the afternoon, But her 
shoulder hurt so badly that she had to give 
up the work. The doctor called it bursitis 
and warned her to rest as much as possible. 

There followed days when Jimmy and his 
sister scarcely ate unless neighbors brought 
in food. Their shoes wore out. Their coats 
became threadbare. Then one afternoon 
after school Jimmy came home to find a 
strange woman talking to his mother, He 
heard only the last few works as the woman 
was leaving They ll pay it back some day 
by being good citizens.” Soon after, monthly 
checks arrived. Jimmy and his sister got 
the clothes they needed. They began to eat 
more vegetables and fruit and milk. 

Jimmy grew into sturdy adolescence, made 
the school honor roll. After graduation he 
worked in the town’s factory and his sister 
worked in the local department store, both 
helping to support their mother. Thus 
came an end to the monthly check that had 
made it possible for this once-forlorn family 
to remain together, giving each other strength 
and security. 

THE CLIMAX 

During June-1956 there were 21,185 chil- 
dren like Jimmy, living in their own homes 
or in the homes of relatives, receiving finan- 
cial assistance in the form of aid to depend- 
ent children at an average of $145.09 per 
family per month—including payments to 
vendors for medical, hospital, dental and 
other services. The average monthly money 
payment amounted to $129.59 per family and 
$35.49 per person. In many instances the 
payments included the adult caretaker and 
often the incapacitated father. 

However, 1,645 children were even more 
unfortunate than Jimmy in that they had 
no parents or relatives to provide a home 
for them, making it necessary for them to be 
placed in foster homes at an average cost of 
$55.14 per child per month. The help given 
to these children came at a crucial time, at 
a moment when the molding of these chll- 
dren's lives might have taken distorted 
shapes. The money was important in it- 
self, the total cost for the biennium amount- 
ing to $27,195,899. But, beyond that, it 
showed that someone cared for these chil- 
dren. Eventually, they too, will grow into 
adults, taxpayers, citizens, paying back to 
their State and Natiom many times over the 
aid they are now receiving, not alone in 
money but much more in good citizenship 
and enlightened participation in community 
life, 

EDUCATIONAL AID 


Jimmy was on the high-school honor roll, 
the type of student who would have bene- 
fitted from a college education. It is pos- 
sible that his earnings were insufficient to 
permit even small monthly savings with 
which to continue his education. It is pos- 
sible, and very probable, that he was not 
aware that the State legislature has provided 
funds from which loans may be made to 
needy and qualified Wisconsin boys and girls 
who would do otherwise be unable to con- 


-tinue their education. 
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During the biennium, loans were made to 
264 students in various colleges in the State 
to the total amount of $70,899 and an averag® 
of $268 per student. Without such loans. 
these young boys and girls would not have 
had the opportunity to prepare themselves 
for such professions as medicine, engineer 
ing, and public welfare, in all of which th® 
need for workers is so great at this time 
That this temporary financial assistance 13 
not only appreciated but paying off in dollars 
and cents is evidenced by the fact that dut* 
ing the biennium, former students who are 
now practicing their professions, paid 
into the State treasury a total of $50,786 = 
principal and $5,029 as interest. 

THE AGING “TRAVELERS” 

These are our aged citizens who yesterday 
helped to build a better State and Nation. 
Now some of them are ill or in need, with” 
out friends or relatives able to help them 
as they approach the end of the road. It 
well that we provide for them a safer 
happier highway. 

A TYPICAL STORY 

Mrs. Scott, in her early seventies, is * 
widow. Shortly after her marriage her hus 
band bought land which they cleared f 
farming in a central Wisconsin county: 
They were respected and active citizens 13 
their community. Mr. Scott served in 
ous township offices and at one time was 2 
member of the county board. Two children 
were born to them but died in childhood- 

Over the years the Scotts improved the” 
farm buildings and bought more land. Fol 
lowing several years of poor health and 10 
income, a mortgage on the farm was fore! 
closed. They moved to a nearby village and 
Mr. Scott worked at odd jobs while his wife 
did catering and housework for families 
the village. 


old-age assistance since he could no 10 


At 66 years of age Mr. Scott applied e 
. 


work because of health reasons and his a 
earnings were insufficient to meet the med! 
cal expenses. When Mr. Scott died, his wi 
was 60 years old. She moved to a 


housekeeping room to cut down expense 


and continued catering and part-time ded 
mestic work for various families. She ad 

to her income by cooking at church su 
When she was 68 years old, she applied iS 


able to do hard and regular work. Sh 
fairly good health now and still interested 
in her church activities and keeps her socis! 
contacts with many long-time friends ip the 
community, 
THE CLIMAX 

During the month of June 1956, 41,400 
persons were receiving old-age assis and 
The average grant per person was $67.43, as 
the average monthly money payment 
$53.18 per person. The total cost of 
program was $65,329,744 for the biennium 

COUNTY HOME CONSULTANT SERVICE 


The population of Wisconsin has doubles 
since 1900, while the number of individ ed 
65 years of age and older has quadrup! 
About one-sixth of this aged population 
found in the county homes or private nur:, 
ing homes of the State. Many aged person 


e 


who have enjoyed an active and vigorous —— 


in their younger years find it difficult to 


just to isolation, economic insecurity, eng. 


{tual insecurity and the infirmities of e 
vanced age, thus developing new probl 
for society. This resultant loss in num? 


pa | 


and economic resources as well as the em t 


ness in the lives of many of these 
citizens was recognized by the 1953 1 


ture which provided for an activity consults 


ant in the division of public assistance —| 


assist county home administrators in p 

ning an activity program. aint 
Recreation has been defined as fin ae” 

joy in living. In developing planned 
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many, based on the emotional and environ- 
needs of the residents of the county 

75 es of the State, an effort has been made 
3 a program offering: a sense of 
ment ne Companionship; pleasure; adjust- 
within change of environment; security 
u that ur want a feeling of use - 

ot being needed: retaining 

—— old skills; stimulating curi- 
s aate gensa a learn new skills; an 
continue and practice the 

pte faith of their own choosing: to de- 
pr Opportunities for the residents’ ex- 

ession in social communication. 


bd SERVICES PROVIDED 


the biennium 17 workshops were 
held to train volunteer workers 8 
tivi Services and 23 sessions dealing with ac- 
training were offered to employees of 
Institutions to enable them to do 
aces ective work with volunteers in the 
Program in general. The division 
issues the Oldsters newsletter bimonthly, 
cial joe information on hobbies, so- 
the eation, news about activities within 
ing county homes, and information regard- 
And sources of material. It is 
to all county home administrators, 
ean i Eis supervisors, and 
the activi m 

the county home. 3 

i PROGRESS 

nomes 1 June 30, 1956, 30 of the 36 county 
aq availed themselyes of the activity 
. a nad had definitely planned programs 
opment, — eras in the process of devel- 
the 4 ering organized activities to en- 
devel ves of some 2,500 residents; 9 had 
off ering Te volunteer groups to aid in 
tivity eir residents a more complete ac- 
dered ia In 3 homes volunteers ren- 
ness to hours of work, bringing happi- 
tions, — residing within the institu- 


county 
Otherg 


THE SIGHTLESs TRAVELERS 
abii ited bib 
. complete loss of vision may 


ge 
ment, 
B er nnn ee 
4 TYPICAL story 


Mr. 
flowerbeds a Carefully weeding a small 
and spoke caller came up to the house 


i 


Mr, 
the mo flowers from the weeds by feeling 


es and 
tors and rs 
by the Sound of their voices. = 
ago, at the 
eyesigh age of 56, he lost 
mall lam dels irten stumps on 


Rothing science could do 
expenses © estore his sight, 


82 

sÈ 

72 8 
g 
4 


Welfare department for hel 

p, he 
aged to carry out his idea of 
5 for cottage in the village, 
e store and church unaided 


H 


f: 
E 
f 


ge 
ze 


H 
$ 
H 
T 


from- services for the 
many hours of pleasure, 
about the a 
expense until 
that his medical needs would be 
cin ihe blind assistance program. 
own home, caring for him- 
‘clpating in community and church 


and finding 


SAREE 
ath 
1 


many ways to make 
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his life pleasant and interesting in spite of 
his lack of sight. s 


THE CLIMAX 


During June 1956 1,112 persons were re- 
ceiving a grant of blind aid. The average 
monthly grant per person was $74.05, while 
the average monthly money payment was 
$59.43 per person. The total cost of the 
program amounted to $1,857,211 for the pe- 
riod July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1956. 

SERVICES TO THE BLIND—A TYPICAL STORT 


Eddie had made his living driving a cab. 
He had no more than normal worries about 
supporting his young family of five, But 
one morning he awoke to a world of persist- 
ent haze and stabbing pain in his eyes. His 
eye doctor told him he had contracted 
“glaucoma.” Like a bad dream, there fol- 
lowed months of intensive treatment and 
emergency surgery. Medical science did its 
best but finally he had to face the shattering 
facts. Eddie had no job, his savings were 
exhausted and he was totally and perma- 
nently blind. It was no consolation to be 
told that just such a thing could happen 
to anyone. 

Then a lot of things began to happen— 
good things that Eddie, through his taxes, 
had helped pay for but which he never 
knew existed. Through public assistance 
his family was provided with funds to meet 
the basic costs of living. He was referred 
to the Department. Its representative who 
began to visit him quite frequently was 
himself blind. It wasn't easy at first, but 
they talked hard facts about the problems 
which are faced by others like Eddie. Soon 
he was being taught many things which 
made him increasingly less dependent on 
others. He learned to type and could write 
letters faster than before, He learned 
Braille so that he could read. He learned 
to travel alone about his neighborhood with 
a white cane, He began to read more books 
than he ever had before. He found it more 
pleasurable to listen to a talking book than 
it had been to read a printed book. 

All this was a good start, but Eddie wanted 
somehow to earn a living again, so he talked 
it over with people at an agency serving the 
blind. He found to his surprise that except 
for the secretaries most of these people were 
blind themselves. One of them took him into 
the workshop and showed him a machine 
which he thought he could learn to run. He 
could, and he worked there for a month. He 
realized vaguely, too, that the agency was do- 
ing many things during this period to learn 
his abilities, disabilities, aptitudes, and in- 
terests. Then he entered a trades school 
where he took a special intensive course in 
the operation of machine tools. All of his 
training expenses were paid for him and his 
family's needs were met through public as- 
sistance during the training period. A week 
after completing the course he was offered 
and accepted a good job as a punch-press 
operator with a manufacturing concern. 

Today, a year after he lost his sight, Eddie 
supports his family independently on good 
wages. He is equally independent in his 
traveling, reading, and writing. For hobbies 
and interests he bowls in the Blind Bowl- 
ing League, swims with a group at the 
YMCA, and has developed new friends 
all over the country through corresponding 
with them by tape recordings. His interests 
and activities, while radically changed, rival 
those of any normally sighted person. All 
the services Eddie and his family received 
were provided through tax funds. 


FACTS CONCERNING SERVICES TO THE BLIND FOR 
THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1954, TO JUNE 30, 1956 


Seven thousand nine hundred and twelve 
contacts were made with 3,606 blind persons 
for instruction in typing braille, homemak- 
ing, crafts, and travel. 

One hundred and eighty white canes were 
distributed free of charge. 
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Eight hundred and ninety-five talking 
book machines were distributed as new or: 
replacements, bringing the total to 1,247, 
or 1 in every 4 blind persons in the State. 

One hundred and thirteen persons were 
trained in trade schools, colleges or on the 

Job. 

One hundred and forty-one blind persons 
were placed in occupations ranging from un- 
skilled to skilled and professional positions. 

Two hundred and seventy-three persons 
examined low-vision aids to determine 
whether magnification helped them, 

Sixty thousand three hundred dollars was 
spent on these and other services to the blind 
persons. 

Twenty-two State-owned vending ma- 
chines were operated by blind persons; $490,- 
000 in merchandise sold; $96,600 netted by 
operators; $4,600 in average earnings per 
worker. 

One hundred and ten blind persons were 
employed at the workshop; $229,000 in man- 
ufactured products sold; $121,636 paid to the 
blind workers; $13,408 in wages paid to 12 
homeworkers, at a cost to the State of 
$103,600 in maintaining the workshop. 


THE INFIRM TRAVELERS 
The totally and permanently disabled are 
a small segment of the total population. 
However, they require special care and con- 
sideration in order that each individual may 
utilize his limited abilities to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 


A TYPICAL STORY 


Robert M. has required constant and con- 
tinuous care all of his life. At the time of 
his birth, 62 years ago, medical science had 
made little progress in the treatment of 
cerebral palsy and modern methods of physi- 
cal and vocational rehabilitation were not 
available in his case. His mother cared for 
him until she was 81 years of age and then 
a housekeeper was employed to assist her. 
When the mother's financial resources were 
exhausted, she was given old age assistance 
and Robert has received disabled aid since 
the beginning-of the program in Wisconsin. 

After his mother’s death, Robert wished 
to remain in his own home instead of moving 
toanursing home. Robert is mentally alert, 
has friends in the village and is able to get 
around town in a wheelchair, A male rela- 
tive, who is partially handicapped, agreed to 
keep house and care for him. The caretaker 
is a congenial companion and a good cook 
and housekeeper. A home care allowance is 
provided to supplement the disabled aid 
payment and this plan enabled Robert to 
remain in his home community and to con- 
tinue his usual mode of living. 

THE CLIMAX 

During June 1956, 1,210 persons were re- 
ceiving & grant to the totally and perma- 
nently disabled. The average monthly grant 
per person was $102.25 while the average 
monthly money payment was $65.89 per per- 
son. The total cost of the program 
amounted to $2,572,613 for the period July 1, 
1954, to June 30, 1956. 


OTHER UNFORTUNATE "TRAVELERS" 


These are the people who have suffered 
some social or economic setback, often tem- 
porary in nature, which makes it difficult 
to go on without financial help. They do 
not qualify for assistance under any of the 
social security ald programs. Lawmakers 
have recognized since territorial days that 
illness in a family, industrial layoffs, strikes, 
and other maladjustments of our social and 
economic system may cause financial re- 
verses. Local public relief for dependent per- 
sons has been on our statute books as long 
as our State has existed. 

A TYPICAL STORY 


The Jones family is about as normal as 
most families, but it is larger than many, and 


. 
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the monthly income just manages to cover 
family needs for food, housing, clothing, and 
other items of daily need. Consequently, 
when the doctor discovered that Joan, the 
youngest daughter, had leukemia, the whole 


family was thrown into a state of shocked 


consternation. 

Little could be done for Joan except for a 
prolonged period of hospitalization and the 
use of new and expensive drugs in an at- 
tempt to halt the ravages of the disease. 
At first the family tried to carry the mount- 
ing expense for medical care by reducing 
expenditures for other things to a bare mini- 
mum, but as the medical bills rose higher 
and higher and food and clothing supplies 
grew shorter and shorter, Bill Jones had no 
recourse but to go to the city to ask for help. 

For the 3 months left of Joan's short life, 
the family’s misery was reduced somewhat 
by the absence of worry about medical bills, 
and when her suffering was ended by death, 


the financial burden of the grieving family, 


Was lessened by the fact that it did not have 
a crushing load of debt to make life harder. 


THE CLIMAX 


During the month of June 1956, 19,928 per- 
sons received public financial aid in the 
form of general relief from Wisconsin units 
of government. This aid, which averaged 
$31.06 per month per person and totaled 
$18,123,641, for the biennium, helped many 
of the families aided to become self-support- 
ing units in the community, 

STATE DEPENDENTS 

-This term “State dependents” refers to 
those dependent persons: who do not have 
a legal settlement within any county in this 
State and who have resided in the State 
less than 1 year. The granting of relief to 
such dependent persons is a responsibility of 
municipalities or counties. Claims for re- 
imbursement for the cost of relief granted to 
State dependents are filed by the county 
treasurer. 

Prior to 1953, the appropriation for State 
dependents as provided by the legislature 
was specified as a “sum sufficient.” This 
assured 100 percent reimbursement to coun- 
ties for all claims approved. 

The 1953 legislature limited the appro- 
priation for the biennium of 1953-55 to $75,- 
000 for each fiscal year, making it neces- 
sary to prorate the amount appropriated 
among the counties according to the amounts 
due them. For the fiscal year 1954-55, the 
counties received only 41.74 percent of the 
amount due them. The 1955 legislature in- 
creased the appropriation to $125,000 for 
each fiscal year of the 1955-57 biennium. 
This resulted in the counties receiving reim- 
bursement of 76.497 percent of the amount 
due them for the second fiscal year of this 
biennium. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
claims were filed in the amount of $231,862 of 
which $34,340 was disapproved because the 
relief granted did not meet statutory re- 
quirements of eligibility for reimbursement. 
The net total due all counties, after de- 
ductions for recoveries reported and field 
audit exceptions, was $192,317. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 
claims were filed in the total amount of 
$205,678 of which $39,225 was disapproved. 
The net total due all counties after deduc- 
tions for recoveries reported and field audit 
exceptions, was $163,405. 

RELIEF TO NEEDY INDIANS 

The 1951 legislature provided for the pay- 
ment out of State appropriation for the cost 
of relief granted needy Indians residing on 
tax-free lands. Relief is granted by the 
county agency designated by the State de- 
partment of public welfare and pursuant to 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
department. 

During the month of June, 1956, 492 per- 
sons were receiving relief under this pro- 
gram. The average monthly grant per fam- 
ily was $53.05. The total cost of the pro- 
gram for the biennium was $196,085. 
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Lifes highway—Maintenance costs in Wisconsin, July 1, 1954, to June 80, 1956 


Total public astance . 2-5 n+ ee enone ene en ne 
Old-age assistance... 
Atil to the blind... 
Aid to the disubled__. ._ 
Ald to dependent childre 
General roliet.. 
Cost ofadministration 2 4õ4éP 


Total State Locul 
$125, 202. 825 $38, 200, 689 | $43, 101, 113 
65, 32. 744 22, 808, 778 | 12, 404, 19 
1, 857, 211 #38, 325 $62, 157 
2, 572, 013. 203, 703 TO, 673 
27, 195, 800 9, 187,493 7, 455,04 
18, 123, (41 524,018 | 17, 577, 028 
10, 123, 717 2, 117, 377 4, 581, 187 


From U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
3 Stute and locul, , 


Economic Conditions in Newton County, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
7 years of drought followed by 70 days of 
rain in Texas and the Southwest have 
driven home to the people the fact that 
fresh water is our greatest natural re- 
source. 

In many areas the people are taking 
steps to help themselves. The coura- 
geous and resourceful people of New- 
ton County, Tex., a county settled 
early by such distinguished families as 
the Ragans, the Lees, and others, are 
taking the lead in east Texas, in order to 
help themselves. In this forward-look- 
ing action, they are opposed by powerful 
interests. 

This fight by the people of Newton 
County is narrated in the July 25, 1957, 
issue of the Newton Herald, at Newton, 
Tex., an independent weekly news- 
paper. 

Mr. President, I have visited Newton 
County many times, The people there 
are hospitable, generous, patriotic, and 
support good government at local, State, 
and national levels. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Newton County’s Big 
Question,” in the July 25, 1957, issue of 
the Newton Herald, be printed in the 
Appendix to the Record today 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEwTon County's Bic QUESTION 

Will the people of Newton County stand 
together and fight for their right to operate 
their government, build their economy to 
the desired level, share in the vast industrial 
expansion that is taking place throughout 
east Texas, and the right to live and work in 
Newton County if they so desire; or will they 
bow to the desires of the big out-of-county 
landowners, their hired hands, and political 
stooges. 

This is the big question. This question 
will directiy affect every man, woman, and 
child now living in Newton County as well 
as all future generations, 

This is a question that should be given a 
vast amount of consideration from every 
conceivable angle; it should be discussed 
thoroughly with family, friends and neigh- 
bores and the truth about all angles should 
be known before a final decision is made by 
anyone. 

In order to bring everyone up to date on 
what is taking place in Newton County, let's 


go back some 5 years to the beginning of 
this crusade that the common people of 
Newton County are carrying on which has 
been, we think quite appropriately labeled, 
“Operation Bootstrap.” 

Some 5 years ago some of the more fore- 
sighted people of Newton County began to 
talk among themselves concerning the pres- 
ent and future economic outlook for Newton 
County, All persons were especially con- 
cerned over the fact that neighboring coun - 
ties and cities to the south were experiencing 
a tremendous industrial growth as well as a 
comparable growth in population and related 
business, but Newton County continued to 
show a decline in all of the same. 

In order to find out why these things were 
happening, an organization was formed an 
a check was made with the Orange Industrial 
Development Committee, the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and other related 
organizations, 

Through these sources it was learned that 
counties, cities, and communities acquire 
the things they desire through a cooperative 
effort in hard work, good planning, and bY 
furnishing the necessary environment con- 
ducive to attracting the things wanted and 
needed, which include such things as elec- 
trical power, natural gas, good water, 
schools, good churches, adequate transpor- 
tation facilities, and some other minor 
related facilities. 

After a thorough study of this situation, It 
was the conclusion of this organization that 
Newton County had all of the desired facili- 
ties including good water, and that there 
was an adequate amount of this water if it 
could be controlled, to take care of any im- 
mediate foreseeable industrial growth. 

Immediately after arriving at these con- 

clusions an engineering firm was contacted. 
which agreed to work up all necessary plans 
and specifications and make a feasibility 
study for projects on Big and Little O: 
Creeks. The State Board of Water Engineers 
were contacted and a feasibility study pet 
mit was granted for this purpose, also a pill 
creating the Newton County Water Supply 
District was drawn, introduced by former 
State Representative Robert Patten 
passed during the 1955 session of the legisla- 
ture. 
Following this, an election was called to 
determine whether or not the people of Neu- 
ton County would approve a bond issue in 
the amount of $2.5 million dollars to con- 
struct dams on Big and Little Cow Creeks. 
The election was held and carried by a vote 
of 1,492 for and 420 against the bond issue, 
which shows that 77.8 percent of the voters 
in the county favored the action. 

Based on these actions the district board 
of directors proceeded with the further or- 
ganization of the district by comple 
plans for the first dam to be constructed on 
Big Cow Creek, and secured a permanent 
permit from the State Board of Water Engl, 
neers. They also proceeded on the work 
working up final plans on Little Cow 
dam and to set up their tax structure and 
issued $750,000 in tax bonds to start the lan 
purchase and work on the dams. 

At this stage the fireworks began. 

Everyone that is familiar with the sale of 


bonds, knows that most bond brokers hesi”, 
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tate to handle the sale of bonds for any or- 
ganization, if the total issue exceeds 10 per- 
cent of the established property valuation. 
In this case the county valuation, which is 

on approximately 10 percent of the 
real value and which amounted to less than 
$10 million, was the only guide at the time. 

Tt was decided by the water board, after 
Consultation with a great many people, 
Froups, and organizations in the county that 

- the feasible thing to do was to establish a 
More equal and higher valuation on all prop- 
erty and lower the intended original tax 
rate of $1.50 per 8100 valuation which would 

ve the effect of making the bonds easier 
to sell and would also save the taxpayers 
money by being able to sell them at a lower 
rate of interest. 

For these reasons the higher valuation 
Method was chosen and a fair and impartial 
Valuation was placed on all property and the 

rate for the present outstanding bonds 
Was established at 40 cents per $100 valua- 

Mm. The board estimated from a study 

ane of the entire structure that a rate of 

5 cents per $100 valuation would be ade- 
Quate to take care of the indebtedness when 
the full $2.5 million in bonds are sold. 

At this stage the big out-of-county land- 
Owners stepped in and protested the valua- 
tion placed on their land, which will possibly 
Average some 625 per acre. They also re- 
Tused to pay their taxes and through their 
local hired hands and stooges began a clamor 

Or a recall election on the bond issue. An 
ad was run in the Newton Herald advising 
local people to refuse to pay their taxes. A 

nda campaign was begun throughout 
the county using statements not based on 
t trying to cause dissention and dissatis- 

Action. After they saw this was not going 

Work they really began to get worried and 

ed that maybe they had better use 
their big guns. 

At this stage they had their legal depart- 
ments draw up a bill and slip up to Austin 
Where the State legislature as in session 
and through the cooperation of the local 
bil mtative and senator they tacked this 

on as an amendment to the big water bill 

Without having a public hearing or giving 
anyone a chance to protest. 

Provisions of this bill permit a recall 
flection in a county with a population of 

Over 10,000 but under 11,000 according to the 

census if as many as 50 voters sign a 

Petition requesting it. (The large out-of- 

Me cide landowners have more than 50 em- 

Ployees in Newton County and the popula- 

1 basis is discrimination in its worst 
orm, since there is not another county in 

State that the bill fits except Newton 


~ 


gE 


ty.) 

egals bill aiso provides that if the recall 
ath carries, the board of directors of the 
a 8 will be dismissed or dissolved and 

county commissioners court will take 
and buy and collect a sufficient tax to 
Of the indebtedness incurred by the dis- 
This means that the people will have 
their money for nothing, and that 
landowners would get their evalua- 
lowered to the extent that the local 
e will pay most of the money and the 
Wigs would continue to dictate the 
licies under which the county has oper- 
for years, as well as continue to drain 
tural resources off without doing any- 
to help the economy of the county. 
Same smart boys also dug up some 
@ law that was slipped through the 
ure years ago and has never been 
that provides that in a recall election, 
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can't vote in the election. This law, 
must be abided by, would prohibit 
© of Newton voting in any recall elec- 
» The people who live in Newton say 
they are a part of the district. They 
been assessed for their share of the 
d have paid these taxes, and any at- 


FEST? 


i 


le who live in an incorporated city. 
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tempt to prevent them from voting is a vi- 
olation of constitutional rights inasmuch as 
s constitutes taxation without representa- 
tion. 

The common people of Newton County 
do not think that the main issue in this 
battle is taxation. They believe the real is- 
sue is their control of local government. It 
is a known fact by all the peopie in the east 
Texas area tbat for years the big outside 
landowners, through their local hired hands, 
have run the whole area just as they saw fit, 
Now that the people are waking up to this 
fact and are beginning to demand their just 
rights, these people are trying desperately to 
hold on to their dictatorial position and they 
have shown already that they will use any 
and every method within their power to do 
50. 
The people of Newton County are banding 
themselves together and pledging to fight 
this dictatorial monopoly until they win 
their freedom to run the county as they see 
fit for their own as well as for future genera- 
tions. 

The Little Taxpayers League of Newton 
County is calling for “every man, woman, and 
child in Newton County to get behind this 
crusade for freedom movement and let's all 
pledge ourselves, that so long as God lets us 
live we will fight for our rights and that 
we will bulld our county into a place that 
we will all be proud to live and a county 
in which we can all make a living that is 
on a scale with the rest of our Nation.” 


The Jury Trial Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Newark Star-Ledger on August 
1, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


EISENHOWER STANDS FRM 


President Eisenhower emphasized at his 
press conference yesterday his strong objec- 
tion to any jury trial amendment to the 
clivl-rights provision permitting judges to 
employ contempt punishment to safeguard 
the right to vote. The President insisted 
he is opposed to a jury trial amendment. 

There may have been a reasonable argu- 
ment against contempt powers to enforce 
school integration and other social phases 
of the civil-rights bill, but the argument 
would not apply to the purely political 
phase of the bill—the safeguarding of the 
right to vote. 

It is the hope of many people that the 
effective enforcement of the right to vote 
will ease the way for the realization of other 
civil rights and make drastic Federal action 
unnecessary. If, however, the right to vote 
is frittered away by stalling tactics, the 
whole ciyil-rights program will be frus- 
trated. 

The right to vote Is the basic right, guar- 
anteed by our Constitution but made a dead 
letter by usage and practice. The courts 
should be able to act with dispatch if this 
now theoretical right is to come to full life 

_ in the South. 
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The Play’s the Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
it were possible for each Member of this 
House to visit. Ashland, Oreg., during 
the month of August. That city of nearly 
9,000 is right now one of the busiest 
spots in the world as residents and sum- 
mer-long visitors participate in the 17th 
Annual Oregon Shakespearean Festival. 

The 1957 season, which extends from 
August 1 to August 31, will find Shake- 
spearean enthusiasts coming from all 
parts of this Nation to southern Oregon. 
They will have opportunity to view five 
outstanding productions: As You Like 
It; Two Gentlemen of Verona; Henry 
the VIII; Othello; and Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre. The wise men and women who 
plan this festival make it possible for 
those attending to view a different play 
each evening during the week. Per- 
sonally, I can think of no finer way to 
spend the better part of a week, and I 
hope that it will be possible for me to 
see at least one of the plays. 

The festival predates both the Con- 
necticut and Canadian Shakespearean 
festivals. Its founder is Angus L. Bow- 
mer. The plays are given in the Ashland 
Civic Elizabethan Theatre, an exact rep- 
lica of the theater Shakespeare knew. 
Staging, costuming, and preplay enter- 
tainment are like that of Shakespeare's 
time. The National Broadcasting Co. 
carries portions of the festival across the 
Nation. 

This year, 393 years after the birth 
of Shakespeare, the Ashland players 
opened their 17th season today with As 
You Like It. Among the honored guests 
tonight will be the special representa- 
tive of Great Britain’s Queen Elizabeth, 
Mr. J. McDonald, C. B. E., British consul 
for Portland, Oreg. Mr. McDonald was 
especially designated to represent his 
Queen by the British Government, 
through the efforts of Senator RICHARD 
NEUBERGER. 

Mr. Speaker, prime among the out- 
standing qualities of the Ashland festi- 
val is the ingenuity of its supporters. 
Recently I received an invitation to at- 
tend the opening performance, and, re- 
gretfully, I had to decline, but I would 
like to share the wording of the unique 
greeting with my colleagues at this time: 
OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION— 

TUDOR GUILD oF THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


‘This message greets you well, and bids you 
to good cheer with William Shakespeare his 
fellows before the acting, of his pastoral- 
comical play called As You Like It, on the 
ist day of August, anno domini MDCDVII. 
The company is piped to supper in the great 
Park of Master Corry beside the water In 
Ashland town at 6 of the clock after midday. 
A fine dish of roasted meats, hot and hot, 
is served forth on the green, and new bread 
buttered, fresh from the oven; sallets of 
garden greens, jellies, and cheeses and all 
manner of creams and spiced stuffs for to 
warm the inward of mankind. 
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For drink the company shall have the good 
ale and beer of the countryside, and sweet 
liquor from the coco plants in the South of 
the New World. 

Steward William Patton must reckon up 
the partakers of the feast: pray you then, 
let him know within the week the num- 
bers of your company, and let him have the 
trifie of 3 crowns or so ($2.50) to reward 
the service withal. And I heartily commend 
you to all things merry. 0 
ELIZABETH R. 
By our hand on the sth day of July 1957, 


Spain and NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ceptional service in the interest of a 
sensible approach to a strengthening of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the buttressing of the position of the 
United States in the current disarma- 
ment talks, now going on in London, was 
provided by Representative HucH Scorr 
last March. At that time Mr. Scort in- 
troduced and the House approved over- 
whelmingly a resolution calling for the 
admission of Spain to NATO. In light 
of the fact that the talks are now drag- 
ging deplorably—and plus the fact that 
the President has seen fit to send the 
Secretary of State to London to bring 
some order out of chaos—I think it is 
appropriate to submit here an editorial 
from the Bethlehem Bulletin, of Bethle- 
hem, Pa. . 

The editorial follows: 

CANDLELIGHTER 


With the announcement of a 50,000-man 
cutback in the United States Armed Forces, 
the need for beefing up NATO grows more ap- 
parent. And that reminds us: Whatever 
happened to that resolution calling for the 
admission of Spain to NATO, which was 
passed by the House last March under the 
leadership of Representative Hucm D. Scorr, 
Republican of Pennsylvania? 

In pressing for its passage, Mr. Scorr 
pointed out that such a measure would seal 
the Western defense line from the North 
Sea to the Mediterranean, that security 
against the Communists is the overriding 
mutual problem of the nations of the free 
world, and that a mutual-defense link with 
Franco involved no endorsement of his in- 
ternal political philosophies. He rejected 
the idea that such an alliance was a bid for 
help at any price. Rather, he said, it sim- 
ply recognized the demand of the American 
people that their Government face the facts 
of life in a divided world. 

The Communists, argued Scorr, would 
block any realistic efforts at disarmament 
and sneer at NATO as a deterrent to war as 
long as Spain is kept at arm's length by the 
organization presumably dedicated to the 
preservation of peace. All in all, Represent- 
ative Scorr insisted, the honest acceptance 
of Spain as a sympathetic ally would cut the 
cost of Western defense to United States 
taxpayers, revitalize the sagging spine of the 
United States as NATO's guiding force, and 
give Russia a more genuine interest in the 
disarmament proceedings. 

But the Scott resolution languishes in the 
Senate while the London talks become more 
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desultory, and the glaring weakness in Euro- 
pean unity and geographic solidity remains 
on view for all—and especially the Reds— 
to see. Why the Senators have failed the 
administration and the American people in 
this obvious need is anybody's guess. We 
hear the inane excuse that since NATO has 
rocked along without Spain thus far, why 
stir things up. Others have slyly intimated 
that Mr. Scorr introduced the resolution 
only to ingratiate himself with the White 
House. 

This last explanation won't wash. Repre- 
sentative Scorr is no coattail rider or syco- 
phant—as Ameficans, both in and out of 
politics, should remember. It should be re- 
membered that, in 1948, as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, he had the 
courage to face up to both the political skul- 
duggery and the entrenched position of the 
New Deal, and to say to his party: It is 
better to light a candle than to curse in the 
darkness.” ; 

And as Shakespeare said: “How far yon 
little candle throws his beams. So shines 
a good deed in a naughty world.” How 
about it, Senators? Couldn't you find time, 
somehow, to pass Mr. Scorr's resolution be- 
fore you cut for home? 


The Proposal To Establish a New Self- 
Supporting Government Agency To Be 
Known as the Railway Equipment 
Agency To Lease Equipment on an 
Amortized Cost Basis to the Nation’s 
Railroads Is Heralded as a Potential 
Boon to the Railroad Industry and of 
Sufficient Importance To Warrant Study 
by Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing his appearance, July 24, 1957, before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, President James M. 
Symes, of the Pennsylvaina Railroad Co., 
proposed the creation of a new Govern- 
ment agency to be known as the Railway 
Equipment Agency, the purpose of which 
would be to lease railway equipment to 
the Nation's railroads at a basic rental 
sufficient to amortize the cost of the 
equipment over periods of 10, 15, and 
20 years. 

Under the Symes proposal, participa- 
tion in the leasing plan could be made 
optional with initial capital of $500 mil- 
lion being augmented by additional capi- 
talization as warranted in operating the 
newly created Railway Equipment 
Agency. 

At this point in my remarks, I wish 
to call attention to the following press 
service dispatch together with an analy- 
sis of the so-called Symes plan designed 
to enable the railroad equipment indus- 
try to engage in mass production in 
keeping with the demands of this indus- 
trial age and at the same time assuring 
American railroads of the opportunity 
to modernize equipment and maintain 
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their position in the field of transporta- 
tion as a strong arm of our national de- 
fense program: 

SELF-SUPPORTING FEDERAL AGENCY To LEASE 

ROLLING STOCK TO CARRIERS Is PROPOSED 

Wasninoton.—A self-supporting Federal 
agency to lease rolling stock to the rallroad 
industry “Immediately providing new loco- 
motives, freight and passenger cars which the 
Nation requires for peacetime progress and 
national defense“ was proposed to Congress 
Wednesday by James M. Symes, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. He called thé 
plan, which he presented on behalf of 34 
eastern railroads, “vital to an adequate ex- 
pansion of the Nation's indispensable rail 
services.” 

Testifying before the House Committee on 
Interstate and foreign Commerce, Mr. Symes 
said “a new reservoir of capital is necessary 
to make it possible for the railroads to 
meet the continually increasing needs of 
the Nation for economical rail transporta- 
tion, Less than half of the true needs 
for new railroad equipment can be met 
by existing sources,” he said, “Because low 
earnings by the railroads have practically 
eliminated any chance for equity financing, 
a constantly increasing proportion of rail- 
road debt is in the form of equipment trust 
obligations which fall due every year—and 
must be met with cash.“ This,“ he said, 
“is what is holding back railroad purchases 
of new equipment.” 

PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


“A rall cars for progress and defense plan 
is the practical solution,” he said. The plan 
he described calls for the creation of a new 
Federal agency with initial capital of $500 
million, which would purchase and then 
lease railroad cars and locomotives to the 
individual rafiroads at rental rates sufficient 
to make the agency self-supporting. 

Pointing out that “railroads are in a posi- 
tion to furn mass transportation at the 
lowest true cost of any form of transport, 
he said that “costs of transportation to the 
public will inevitably be much higher than 
necessary if railroads are not in a position 
to grow with the growing needs of the pres- 
ent conditions. The Government gives sub- 
sidy to American economy under other 
forms of transportation and maintains punis 
tive restrictions on our business freedom, 
he said. “So the railroads, which are the 
recognized low-cost transportation, are the 
only form that is not growing. All of thé 
high-cost forms of transportation are grow“ 
ing rapidly. This can mean billions of dol- 
lars a year in increased costs to industry 
and household consumers unless this trend 
is arrested,“ Symes told the committee. 

He emphasized the fact that the rail cars 
for progress and defense program would cost 
the Government nothing. Rentals paid by 
the rallroads would be such as to “pay the 
costs of administration and give the Govern” 
ment a return on its funds, and, ultimately: 
the return of its initial capital.” 


AID TO EFFICIENCY 


As a further advantage, Mr. Symes ssid 
that “much of the railroad capital now con- 
sumed in equipment financing would thus 
be freed for investment in other improve- 
ments, such as push-button yards and cen- 
tralized traffic control. These would increase 
the efficiency of railroading, improving 1 
service to shippers and help to offset the 
spiraling costs brought on by the built-in 
inflation of long-term wage agreements.” 

The proposed Railway Equipment Agency 
would be provided with initial capital of 
$500 million, and would be authorized to 
borrow up to four times that amount. Rail- 
roads could apply to the agency for long“ 
term net leases for equipment needed, with 
a fixed term of lease for each type of equip“ 
ment, based on its economic life. 
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Rentals would be such as to amortize dur- 
the term of the lease the complete cost 

Of the equipment, less estimated scrap value 
at prevailing at the time of the lease, 
Plus an Interest factor one-quarter of 1 per- 
dent above the estimated cost of the money 
the Government agency. While the 
2 would retain title to the equipment, 
u repairs would be the responsibility of the 


railroad. 

When a lease expired, the Government 
ma responsible for stockpiling strategic 
Poe terials for national defense would have 

© option of buying any equipment thus 
— from the equipment agency. What is 
by Purchased for stockpiling would be sold 

the equipment agency for scrap. 
Alen de present conditions the railroads 
lar do not have the resources to buy the 
amounts of equipment needed,” Mr. 
not Said, “and even if they did they could 
find takers for that amount of equip- 
t trust obligations in the present market. 
bu the next 10 years railroads need to 

y on the average 2 to 3 times as much 
10 ent as they have bought in the last 

years. If the rallroads are to meet the 
challenge of the future,” he said, “some 
thee must be found for them to triple 
fer equipment purchases. The rail cars 
Prac fess and defense plan is a simple, 
ad tical answer and would work out to the 

vantage of all concerned—the Govern- 
t. American industry, and the general 


Public, as well as the railroads themselves.” 


Prorosar, Coventnc CREATION OP GOVÈRN- 
ANTAL AGENCY FOR FINANCING RAILROAD 


PLAN 
1. A new Government 
agency shall be cre- 
Sted. to be known as the Railway Equipment 
with ies with some similar nomenciature, 
tial capital of $500 million, with the 
by th nding that more will be advanced 
ma e Government from time to time as 
2 do needed. 
apple rallroads shall have the right to 
net Ags this equipment agency for long-term 
Ma eases for such new equipment as they 
ahay re: The exact length of such leases 
but ame on the same basis for all companies, 
Sider, all be varied in term, taking into con- 
of ation the true economic life of the type 
di an ment in question. For example, 
and f Probably should be leased for 15 years 
equi Tieght cars for 20 years, and passenger 
3 Poeni perhaps on a 10-year basis, 
` *he basic rental shall be determined in 
55 with the following principles: 
tal ah During the term of the lease, the ren - 
the all be sufficient to completely amortize 
rae ot the equipment, less the estimated 
Price Aue of the equipment at present-day 


AD The Interest factor shall be one- 
cost of sof 1 percent above the estimated 
ney to th cy for the | 
Periog involved. spas fe anes 


Ps (oh nde shall be calculated on the de- 
ti ance with respect to that por- 
8 the cost which Is amortized, and on 
ti oe line basis with respect to the por- 


at is not t g 
terap value amortized, i. e., estimated 


an?) The rental shall be absolutely net and 


ies of whatsoever nature shall be 
y the leasing raliroad. 
Tow me agency shall have the right to bor- 
to four times its Capital; in the other 
equipmes to 80 percent of the cost of the 
equip, mt. At the end of the lease for any 
control nd. the governmental body having 
terials Over the stockpiling of strategic ma- 
have 1 national defense purposes shall 
ment į Option of purchasing any equip- 
t desires from the transportation 
to be ow the fair value of the equipment, 
ment = ed at that time. Any equip- 
defense > thus purchased for stockpiling for 
shall be sold for scrap by 
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the transportation agency, with the proceeds 
recaptured by the transportation agency. 

5. Any lessee, subject to the approal of the 
equipment agency, may assign its lease to 
any other rallroad in the event it no longer 
has a demand for the equipment, but in no 
event shall the new lessee receive a lease 
other than for the balance of the period re- 
maining to the original lessee. Also. in the 
event that any lessee defaults under the 
terms of its lease, the equipment agency may 
recapture the equipment and re-lease it to 
another rallroad for the remaining balance 
of the term, but in no event for a longer 
period. 

6. In the event there are more applications 
for equipment than can be handled expedi- 
tiously (this is particularly likely to be true 
not only at the outset but in the event of 
emergencies or in periods of an upsurge in 
traffic), the principle of allocation shall 
apply. 

ADVANTAGES OF PLAN 
A. From the standpoint of the Government 


1. The pian as outlined will not cost the 
Government anything, as contrasted to the 
subsidies handed out to other segments of 
the transportation industry. In addition, it 
is probable that the one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent interest differential, plus the differential 
between the current estimated scrap value 
and the ultimate scrap value or proceeds 
realized from sale to the Government stock- 
piling agency, should be sufficient to pay 
the costs of administration, give the Govern- 
ment a return on its funds, and ultimately 
the return of its initial capital. 

2. The Government will be assured that 
the railroad industry will be maintained in 
first-class condition, prepared for any emer- 
gency, and with adequate capacity. 

3. The Government will have an oppor- 
tunity to stockpile a substantial amount af 
equipment against a war emergency at a 
relatively low cost. ' 

4. The Government will be assured of pro- 
tection of the capacity of the railway equip- 
ment industry, so vital in the event of an 
emergency. 

5. Maintenance of the physical condition 
of the railroads at a high level will serve as 
a stimulant to the peactime economy and 
should bring in additional revenues in the 
form of income. 


B. From the standpoint of the ratlroad 
industry 


1. Tt should be possible for the railroad 
industry to put Its entire plant in first-class 
condition without damaging its credit. This 
is true not only with respect to rolling stock 
but road as well, since funds thus released 
from the equipment budget will be available 
for modernization of yards, signal control, 
and the roadway generally. 

2. Such a program should make it pos- 
sible for the industry to expand its capacity, 
thus insuring its participation in the ex- 
panding economy and stimulating the latter 
by providing a modern, efficient, low-cost 
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transportation system to serve its needs prop- 
erly, and also further aiding the economy 
through its increased purchases, and on a 
more regularized basis, from the whole rail- 
road equipment industry. 

3. With a modernized, efficient plant. the 
industry should operate more efficiently, 
thereby keeping costs of transportation at 
the lowest practicable level and at the same 
time earning greater profits. 

4. As a result of the Government agency 
placing the orders for much of the equip- 
ment, a far degree of standardization 
of equipment should be possible, thus re- 

«ducing the overall cost of equipment and 
thus holding down the cost of transporta- 
tion. 

5. Through the program outlined, the rail- 
way equipment industry should be able to 
put its production on much more of a mass- 
production basis, expand its capacity, and 
strengthen its position. 

6. If the Government finds itself in the 
position of leasing equipment to the rail- 
roads, then obviously, because of its financial 
stake in the railroad industry, it will natu- 
rally have an interest in the railroads’ wel- 
fare. 

7. This plan embodies the principle of 
the user paying full cost for Government 
services rendered. Therefore, if it goes 
through, it should strikingly point up by 
comparison the fact that certain other seg- 
ments of the transportation industry are not 
paying their way. 

8. By virue of the fact that the 
lease arrangement would be with a Gov- 
ernment agency rather than a private cor- 
poration, all tax questions are automatically 
resolved. The lease arrangement would pro- 
vide what is tantamount to realistic depre- 
ciation geared to the actual economic life of 
the equipment: Of course in this connection 
we would get the depreciation in the form 
of tax deductible rental. 

9. An additional objection to the present 
pattern of leasing equipment from a private 
corporation is that it is costly by reason of 
the loss of the residual value. Under this 
plan the rallroad at least gets credit for the 
estimated scrap value of the equipment, 


C. From the standpoint of the public 


1. The public in general, both individually 
and through industries, will thus be assured 
of the finest in low-cost mass transportation 
at the lowest possible cost. 

2. This is adopting 100 percent the Eisen- 
hower administration policy that industry 
should pay as it goes for services rendered 
by the Government. 

Overall, the simplicity of the plan itself 
has much to recommend it, together with 
one other important fact, namely, that it Is 
possible to work it out on a completely vol- 
untary basis. It is not necessary for all rail- 
roads in the industry to approve of the plan 
or to participate in it, but it would be avall- 
able to all, and over a period of time it 

would appear almost a certainty that the in- 
dustry as a whole would utilize it. 


Railway Equipment Agency schedule of rentals—Interest factor, & percent plus M percent 


4 percent) 
5 i Cost of We 88 8 Annual man et Aua TON magat 
of equ. ent uip- y Scrap o oflease} return | am Ten. ue | due under 
N ‘mont value! amortized | (years) | on sep tion lease lease 
value 5 
Freight cars. ......_}$70, 000,000 10, 300, 000 | $59, 700, 20 | $412,000 341.243 $4,753, 243 | $95, 0GA, 509 
ü 20, 000, 000 700, 000 15 . 000 | 1,713,117 | 1,741,117 | 2,116,755 
Passenger cars 10, 000, 000 325, 000 10 13,000 | 1,175,456 | 3, 188, 456 11, 5%, 0 
Total 100, 000 TTT 1 066, 17 


1 Govertiment would be the beneficiary of difference between present day scrap value and value at the end of the ; 
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Railway Equipment Agency schedule of renlals—Interest factor, 3% percent plus i percent 
(4 percent)—Continued 


+ UNIT RENTAL 


Prosent Term 

Type of equipment Unit cost] day Cost to be] of lease 
(years) onerar 
value 


scrap jamortized 
value 
Freight cars. -| $8500 81, 20 $7,250 
Diesels... .-.| 200,000 | 7,000 | 193, 000 
Passenger cars_..--..--| 140,000 | 4. 500 135, 500 


Annual 
return 


$527. 20 
17, 131. 16 
16, 462, 46 


10 | 180. 00 


NAACP Says Virginia Vote Not Denied 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, each day 
we hear charges and countercharges 
about Negroes being denied the right to 
register or vote. This allegation is un- 
true with respect to Virginia. 

Mr, William B. Foster, Jr., of the 
Richmond News Leader, has made a 
thorough investigation of this matter 
and published an article which presents 
clear and specific evidence to prove that 
no efforts are being made in Virginia to 
prevent Negroes from registering and 
voting. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the text 
of Mr. Foster's article, which is as fol- 
lows: 

NAACP Sars Vincrinta Vote Not DEN Do 
Protests CLEARED PROMPTLY 
(By William B. Foster, Jr.) 

No serious or effective efforts are made in 
Virginia to prevent Negroes from registering 
or voting, according to W. Lester Banks, sec- 
retary of the State conference of branches 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Banks was asked for comment today in 
light of charges and countercharges being 
aired in the Senate in debate over the pend- 
ing civil-rights bill. J 

“Since 1951 and 1952,” he said, “most 
complaints we have heard have been minor 
in nature.” He added that all such com- 
plaints had been cleared up promptly by 
telephone calls either to individual regis- 
trars or to Levin Nock Davis, secretary of 
the State board of elections. 

Banks cited as examples two complaints 
his organization had received in which dis- 
putes arose over the payment of poll taxes 
by Negroes applying for registration for the 
first time. In each case, he said, the appli- 
cant complained that a registrar was mis- 
interpreting the law that permits registra- 
tion without paying the tax in the case of 
a person 21 years of age between 
January 1 and the November general-election 
date. 


LEGAL EXEMPTION 

Banks said that Davis“ office instructed 
the registrars as to the legal exemption and 
registration was effected. Banks said these 
cases may well have reflected a lack of knowl- 
edge of the law, rather than racial discrim- 
ination on the part of the registrars. 

Banks said his organization hasn't had 
any complaints of intimidation or acts of 
violence to prevent Negroes from voting,” 
but said there had been a few instances 
called to his attention in which election 
officials “apparently tried to make it a little 
more difficult for Negroes than for whites.” 


These cases, he said, involved demands 
for production of poll tax receipts by Negroes 
who had been regular voters for years. Banks 
acknowledged, however, that similar demands 
also are made of white persons and said he 
did not regard such challenges as serious 
efforts to interfere with voting rights of 
Negroes. 

Banks said he believed that the NAACP 
probably would be the agency to which most 
Negroes would turn for help if they felt that 
discriminatory practices were being at- 
tempted. 

The NAACP secretary said some instances 
had been called to his attention in which 
Negroes in rural communities are reluctant 
to go alone to the residence of a white woman 
registrar to qualify themselves to vote. 

“This isn't a discriminatory act on any- 
body's part," he said, “but it's a kind of 
psychological reluctance on the part of some 
Negroes to go to a big imposing house where 
a white woman Is the registrar unless some- 
body else goes along with them.” 

Banks said this situation is being elimi- 
nated as more and more counties turn to 
centralized registration, where books are kept 
at a registrar's office, open for business at 
specified times and operating under a uni- 
form system of procedure. 

In counties where this is not done, Banks 
said, some Negroes have complained about 
irregular hours for receiving registrants and 
some varieties in procedure from one regis- 
trar to another. 

In such circumstances, Banks said, he ts 
unwilling to say whether registration diffi- 
culties stem from racial discrimination, lack 
of knowledge of the law by the registrar, 
uncertainty on the part of prospective voters, 
or general laxness of the system. 

Regardless of causes, he said: “We haven’t 
had to do anything about irregularities ex- 
cept to call them to the attention of Mr. 
Davis. Usually, things are straightened out 
pretty quickly.” 


Swiss Independence Day 
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or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Swiss 
are today celebrating their independence 
day. 

It is pleasant to think that, in the 
perpetual shifts and uncertainties of the 
international political scene, here is a 
country whose history of independence 
can be traced back for over 6 centuries. 

This history could offer many lessons 
to the contemporary world. It began 
with the famous “oath brotherhood” of 
1291 which bound together the original 
3 republics of the Swiss confederation. 
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The members of these three communi- 
ties held in common, beliefs in freedom 
and self-government based on individual 
initiative and self-reliance. x 

The -principal purpose of the oath 
brotherhood was defense against aggres- 
sion. For this a system of collective se- 
curity was provided. But even in those 
relatively primitive times the Swiss were 
wise enough to go further: They pledged 
themselves at the same time to the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Through the intervening centuries the 
Swiss people have strengthened and en- 
larged their liberties. These liberties 
now have as their principal element a 
cherished individual freedom, protected 
by an intricate network of political and 
economic safeguards. 

Another element in the Swiss brand 
of freedom is the ingrained tolerance 
which has been developed, sometimes 
through agonizing experience. Thus the 
French and German and Italian cultures 
have been blended into a unity, unique 
in its diversity. So, too, the Protestant, 
Catholic, and other religions, all thrive 
side by side. 

May Swiss independence flourish in 
the long centuries of the future as it 
has in the past, and may its spirit live 
forever in the hearts of the Swiss people 
and give courageous inspiration to all 
mankind. 


Coming Ente Crisis 
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HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor? 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Sacramento Bee on July 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMING EDUCATION CRISIS 


The vast wave of youth which has been 
bursting the country's elementary schools 
and is beginning to overcrowd the high 
schools is destined by mathematical cer- 
tainty to produce an extremely serious a 
perhaps tragic crisis in education within the 
foreseeable future unless aggressive steps 
are taken at once to meet it. 

That is the fact hundreds of thousands 
of American youths desiring and having the 
capabilities for an education beyond the 
high school level will have no place to B? 
because of the lack of college facilities. 

In some States within 15 years, it 
estimated, 1 out of every 2 high-school grad- 
uates wanting to acquire a higher education 
will be denied the opportunity. 

Senator CLIFFORD Case, of New Jersey, who 
is sponsoring a bill to provide Federal ald 
Tor junior college expansion, stated: 

“Tt means that despite their hopes and 
dreams, many of our finest youth will be 
denied equality of opportunity. They 
have to miss out on adequate education for 
life, for a profession and for ci p 
The Nation will lose the benefits of theif 
talents and brain power and this can be 
counted in discoveries unmade and in ser“ 
ice unrendered.” 
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The Case measure deserves the most se- 
Consideration. In this highly com- 
Petitive world of man against man and na- 
m against nation, America cannot afford 
to fall short in this vital feld. 


Speech of John D. Rockefeller III at the 
Washington State International Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a well-balanced foreign trade 
essential to world peace. Nations 
Profitably exchanging their goods and 
Products are always anxious to work in 
ty with other nations. 
le our foreign trade represents less 
Sina 10 percent of our overall produc- 
ites today, we are prone to underestimate 
actual importance to the economy. In 
years when most of our energies are di- 
to producing the munitions and 
tools of war we are not in a position to 
vigorously press for our rightful share 
foreign trade. As we phase out of war 
uction we must find markets to ab- 
risked the great capacity of American in- 
to We must, of necessity, then turn 
of World markets and through the talents 
American salesmanship garner busi- 
ness that will absorb our surpluses. The 
t tagewise relationship of foreign 
tae to domestic consumption will then 
and assume its rightful place in our 


bep ashore trade can be the difference 
ween our potential production and 
Thine Shift operation of our factories, 
the can be interpreted in terms of jobs— 
true yardstick of the good life, 
the ations, new and old, who surround 
We Pacific Basin want our hard goods. 
ier trade with them for they have a 
Their reservoir of natural resources. 
other hard woods, fibers, olls, tin, and 
comp things they have in abundance 
Whar ement our production. They have 
1 we need; we have what they want. 
terest tintain and protect our own in- 
the in foreign trade we must control 
shippiancipal tool of that trade—ocean 
import” Our merchant marine is as 
inte ant to us in offshore trade as our 
trana] rail system is to our domestic 
Maps important place that foreign trade 
by on our economy is best testified to 
ar 80 highly qualified and so knowl- 
= le in this field that none can chal- 
happy ds Tight to speak on it. I am 
You a therefore, to make available to 
feller Pesch made by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
of tha e at the opening night banquet 


Tra — ashington State International 
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Mr. Rockefeller said: 


n 
Citing tional trade fairs are always ex- 
because dd this one is particularly so to me 
area of 2 much of tt revolves around an 
and spe ne world in which I have a deep 
Pecial interest—namely, Asia. 


in Seattle, Wash., on May 17, 
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The primary objective of a fair such as 
this one is, of course, increased foreign trade. 
I am sure that the many hundreds of com- 
mercial buyers who will come here will make 
an important contribution toward the 
achievement of this goal. Maybe almost as 
important are the untold thousands of the 
general public who will visit the fair and 
gain some knowledge and understanding of 
other lands and other peoples. Robert 
Ingersoll once said: Commerce is the great 
civilizer. We exchange ideas when we ex- 
change fabrics.” There is no question that 
trade serves more than a purely economic 
end. The contact with other peoples and 
their cultures is a rewarding and enriching 
experience. 

I understand that your fair renders serv- 
ices to participants which go much further 
than is normally the case. Particularly I 
have in mind the assistance by officials of the 
fair to foreign exhibitors in the handling 
of problems which they face in this country. 
Also, I am informed that a course is given 
at the university in such subjects as the 
handling of merchandise, salesmanship and 
the like. Such services are most farsighted 
and desirable, and I am sure are much ap- 
preciated by those who benefit by them. 

To put on a fair such as this one which 
we are opening tonight is a major under- 
taking. It represents the untiring effort 
of many people over a long period of time. 
The results speak for themselves. I should 
like to express my sincere congratulations 
to those who have been responsible for this 
important undertaking, the effects of which 
will be felt in many lands and in many ways. 

In presenting my subject this evening I 
plan to concentrate on ‘Asia. I do this be- 
cause Asia is an area of the world with which 
I am particularly familiar, and also because 
I believe what I say will be more effective 
if I do not try to cover too much ground 
geographically. 

In March, my wife and I returned from a 
trip to southeast Asia. It was a heartening 
and stimulating experience. We came back 
with a warm and friendly feeling toward the 
countries we visited. We were impressed by 
the friendliness and courtesy of the people 
whom we met. 

We came back with the feeling that the 
people in these countries valued their re- 
cently acquired independence and were pre- 
pared to defend it. Nationalism was run- 
ning strong but is that not essential in coun- 
tries Just starting out on their own? There 
would be reason for concern if this were not 
the case, And, along with the national spirit, 
paradoxically there is a growing interna- 
tional spirit, a growing desire to be an active 
member of the family of nations. This 
promises well, for these nations need an ex- 
panding trade and increased foreign invest- 
ment to support their own growth. 

As we traveled through the countries of 
southeast Asia, we were impressed with the 
courage and accomplishments of the lead- 
ers. Men like the late President Magsaysay, 
of the Philippines; President Diem, of Viet- 
nam; and U Nu, Prime Minister, of Burma, 
have rendered incalculable service to their 
countries. They are an inspiration to all 
men everywhere. History. I believe, will 
place them among the truly great leaders 
of our times. When my wife and I heard of 
President Magsaysay’s tragic death after our 
return home our hearts were very heavy. 

Also, my wife and I were impressed by the 
urge for education on the part of the young 
people of southeast Asia. Education is vital 
in enabling an area to make effective use 
of its vast but little-developed natural re- 
sources, With effective leadership, a grow- 
ing supply of trained manpower and abun- 
dant natural resources, the area's possibilities 
for economic growth are very real. 

As one visits these nations and learns of 
the problems and the needs one has the 
greatest respect for what has been accom- 
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plished to date. Think of the difference be- 
tween their early years of independence and 
eur own, They were born into the atomic 
age and the cold war with all that that 
means in the way of external forces and 
pressures, They were born at a time when 
people everywhere are realizing that they 
can improve their living standards and 
hence their governments are under pressure 
to produce results quickly if they are to 
survive, 

The problems these nations face are very 
real. They are seeking their economic goals 
with most inadequate tools compared to 
those of the highly industrialized nations. 
Particularly, there is an acute shortage of 
managerial and technical manpower. Prog- 
ress is being made in overcoming the need, 
but training takes time, and time is at a 
premium in Asia today. 

Another major shortage is that of invest- 
ment capital. Most of the financing of de- 
velopment projects must, of course, come 
from local private and Government invest- 
ment. Even in Burma where about 20 per- 
cent of the gross national product is being 
saved and invested, domestic investment falls 
short of the level of capital formation that 
is needed for rapid economic advance. 

So far I have focussed my remarks on 
southeast Asia because of our recent trip 
there and the fact that our impressions are 
so vivid. It is dangerous, obviously, to gen- 
eralize about Asia as each country is separate 
and distinct. However, the attitudes and 
problems which I have mentioned are com- 
mon to many countries of the area, particu- 
larly the economic problems. 

During the last few years I have been to 
Asia a number of times visiting most of the 
countries more than once. Increasingly I 
have become convinced that the future of 
the United States and of Asia are inseparable. 
So many of our respective problems are in 
realjty mutual problems. So many of our 
respective needs are in fact complementary. 
Our joint futures depend on solving these 
problems and meeting these needs. If we 
proceed in an atmosphere of mutuality and 
teamwork, our chances of success are great. 
Much is at stake for all concerned. 

When I speak of the problems and needs 
of the United States, I refer to the fact that 
our increasing need for raw materials can 
only be met by very substantial increases in 
the production of raw materials around the 
world, and to the fact that our need for con- 
stantly expanding foreign markets can only 
be met by corresponding growth in the econ- 
omies of all other countries. As the head of 
a large corporation with foreign interests ex- 
pressed it recently: “If more of the better 
things of life are to come to America, they 
must also come to other people as well.” To 
me, this is fundamental to progress. It is 
unreasonable to assume that we can remain 
an island of plenty unless others also face 
the probability of substantially improving 
their economic position. In this process Asia 
will inevitably be a major factor. 

What, then, can be done to expand trade 
between the nations of Asia and the rest of 
the world? The problem is that to benefit 
substantially by foreign trade, a nation must 
have a sufficient yolume of exportable items 
to offset its imports needs. With countries 
whose economies have been only partially 
developed a major effort must be made to 
build and strengthen basic services and pro- 
duction units. Experience has shown that 
in this connection foreign aid and foreign in- 
vestments can make an important contribu- 
tion as a supplement to local effort. 

Thus, as we think of expanding foreign 
trade as the basic approach to the solution 
of the economic problem of Asia and the 
United States, we must also think of foreign 
ald and foreign investment if progress is to 
be made with the speed and the assurance 
which is required by the current world sit- 
uation. 

Net United States economic aid in Asia 
since June 1950 has totaled almost $414 bil- 
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lion in the form of grants and loans in dol- 
lars and local currency, technical assistance, 
teacher and student exchange programs, 
etc. The area as a whole is now by far the 
most important recipient of United States 
nonmilitary aid. In 1956, net United States 
economic grants and loans totaled $1,078,- 
000,000, three times the ald to the Near East 
which ranked second. 

There is no question that our postwar aid 

has. been an important factor in 
helping recipient countries meet basic needs 
for which their own resources were not ade - 
quate. The Marshall plan in Europe was 
the outstanding example. There is no ques- 
tion also in my mind that our aid program 
should be continued and expanded. Its 
value would be very appreciably increased if 
greater continuity could be provided and if 
redtape could be drastically cut, particu- 
larly through giving more discretion to field 
directors, 

To me personally, however, the principal 
concern is on the psychological side. A num- 
ber of years ago when I was in South Africa 
I. had the privilege of meeting General 
Smuts. In the course of our conversation he 
remarked to me that he thought our lend- 
lease program was one of the greatest acts 
of altruism in history, one of the most un- 
usual contributions toward the well-being 
of mankind, I was deeply impressed by 
what he said. General Smuts recognized by 
his own words that our basic objective was 
n peaceful and better world for all. 

This statement is a far cry from the at- 
mosphere in our country today toward mu- 
tual assistance. It almost seems as if the 
human factor had been removed. In its 
place is political expediency. The emphasis 
is on the value to us, to safeguard and pro- 
tect us. Little is heard about those to be 
directly benefited or about the mutual na- 
ture of foreign aid. 

I believe very sincerely that a basic r oti- 
vation of the American people is not only to 
help a neighbor in trouble but also to share 
with others and work toward a peaceful and 
better world for all. This is a part of our 
tradition. It is one of the finest qualities of 
our culture. We must not lose it because 
of short-sighted political considerations. 
Interestingly enough, a recent survey made 
-by the National Opinion Research Center at 
the University of Chicago showed that 85 
percent of the voters favored ald to the un- 
derdeveloped countries. Government aid to 
the nations of Asia is only part of the story. 
United States private investment in Asia is 
also important even though such invest- 
ments to date total only $600 million and 
almost all of this is in four countries: India, 
Indonesia, Japan, and the Philippines. For 
the non-Communist area as a whole, United 
States investment works out to 75 cents per 
person as against 840 per person in Latin 
America, or $425 in Canada. 

Although the absolute level of United 
States investment in Asia 18 still very low, 
recent trends are encouraging. Investments 
in the area doubled between 1950 and 1955, 
while total United States private investment 
abroad rose only 65 percent. 

As I have already said, Asia’s capital needs 
will have to be met largely from within the 
individual countries. But, a limited amount 
of private foreign capital supplementing it 
can be crucially important, particularly if it 
is invested on a partnership basis; for the 
foreign partner would supplement his invest- 
ment by bringing in new production and 
marketing methods. Technical knowledge 
spread by private overseas investment may 
be as important to the recipient country as 
the inflow of capital itself. 

That foreign capital investments in Asia 
are so limited, even though they could mean 
so much to the area's economic develop- 
ment, is understandable. Both sides must 
be sympathetic and aware of the concerns 
and fears of the other, 
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To the Asian “colonialism” and “exploita- 
tion” are words which still have unhappy 
implications. Will foreign investment, they 
wonder, lead to foreign economic domina- 
tion? 

In this connection, it is helpful to remem- 
ber that the United States has invested bil- 
lions in Canada, but the amount is only 10 
percent of Canada's total invested capital. 
In Latin America, United States investments 
exceed $6 billlon—yet this amounts to only 
8 percent of the total. These United States 
investments have helped greatly to strength- 
en the economies of Canada and the Latin 
American Republics and to promote their 
growth. Far from dominating their econ- 
omies, they have increased the national sense 
of economic self-reliance. 

The early days of our own country provide 
another example of foreign investment. By 
the middle of the 19th century 20 percent of 
the securities issued by American firms was 
owned by foreigners. And, interestingly 
enough, half of this capital was supplied by 
Britain, 

If the fear of economic domination Is to 
be allayed, it is essential that the foreign 
partner identify himself with the life and 
growth of the host country. The interests of 

t country must always be a primary 
nsideration. 

Another source of Asian concern is that 
the economy of the country will be weakened 
if the foreign investor takes home earnings 
each year in dollars or other foreign cur- 
rency, The Canadian and Latin American 
examples indicate that the very opposite is 
true. American capital, particularly when 
invested on a partnership basis, can increase 
a nation's foreign exchange reserves by in- 
creasing production and exports. ‘The record 
shows that American investment increases 
exchange earnings by more than the amount 
needed to compensate American investors, 
and at the same time leaves the local econ- 
omy as the principal beneficiary of the bar- 
gain. In 1955 the net gains to Latin America 
from the operation of United States-financed 
companies was $314 billion, or about 10 per- 
cent of the area's total income. 

From the point of view of the foreign 
investor there are factors which make him 
reluctant to assume risks of investment out- 
side his own nation. These include limita- 
tions by recipient countries on the nature 
of foreign investment, high taxation, fear 
of political instability and nationalization, 
and limitations on the remittance of earn- 
ings to the United States. Other factors are 
the scarcity of available capital for invest- 
ment, attractive opportunities for invest- 
ment in the United States, and lack of 
knowledge of investment opportunities. 

In my gpinion, these difficulties can be 
largely ived. They are primarily a mat- 
ter of misunderstanding based on lack of 
information and kriowledge. ‘Too much is at 
stake to let the present situation continue 
without forthright effort to rectify it, 

It is encouraging to remember that a num- 
ber of very successful partnerships between 
Asian and foreign firms already exist. These 
partnerships often started with reservations, 
fears, and suspicions, But they disappeared 
with actual experience. Today in many in- 
stances the Asians and their foreign partners 
enjoy mutual confidence and respect and are 
Ai ati together on a mutually profitable 

asis. 

There have been intelligent accommoda- 
tions on both sides. Patience and under- 
standing are needed if economia maturity of 
this sort is to spread through the business 
communities of Asia and the United States, 
The psychological barriers are more formida- 
ble than the economic ones, but they are in 
no sense insurmountable once the overall 
problem is seen clearly, As we work together 
in the economics field, or any other field for 
that matter, we must realize that joint in- 
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terests and activities can be carried out with- 


out infringement on each other's way of life. 


Personally, I feel much would be gained 
if a small group of Asian and American 
businessmen, with the blessings of their re- 
spective governments, were to make a study 
of the joint ventures which already exist. 
Such a study would deal with what has 
actually taken place and not with the 
theoretical fears of either side. Special at- 
tention might be given to how other Asian 
firms can meet competition from these joint 
enterprises. The findings of this group 
should be helpful in allaying fears and in 
developing positive recommendations as to 
means to encourage the flow of capital into 
joint ventures, 

And now I want to speak of foreign trade 
itself—a primary factor in economic growth. 


The nations of Asia are dependent on ex- 


port earnings for foreign exchange with 
which to purchase imports easential to the 
development of their economies. For this 
reason it is disturbing to note that the trade 
of these nations has not kept pace with the 
growth of world trade. Not including Japan, 
they accounted for over 10 percent of world 
exports in 1938, as against less than 6 percent 
in 1956. Meanwhile imports, which reached 
ua peak in 1949-51, were paid for at the ex- 
pense of the nations’ foreign exchange hold- 
ings. In 1953-56, Imports were reduced as 
reserves dwindled. 

This decline in exports in recent years has 
been largely due to the fact that world de- 
mand for raw materials presently 
by these nations has not grown. In some 
cases the reason is that industrialized na- 
tions have substituted synthetics for natural 
raw materials. In others the exporting na- 
tions have followed policies that kept prices 
of their export products above the world 
market—so users in other nations turned to 
alternative sources, Over the long run, these 
nations must expand their export earnings 
to meet the rising needs of their expand- 
ing economies, 

Expansion of Japanese trade is a problem 
separate from that of other Asian countries, 
though it is closely linked with them, Be- 
fore the war, Japanese exports accounted for 
5.4 percent of total world trade. This dropped 
to 1 percent in 1949 during the post-war 
period when severe restrictions were placed 
on Japanese trade, Last year, Japan's ex- 
ports had risen to 2.7 percent of the world 
total. However, to continue the remarkable 
economic growth of the past decade, Japan 
must appreciably increase her exports, 

Expansion of trade within Asia would mutu- 
ally benefit Japan and southern Asia. Japan 
can supply many of the industrial goods 
needed for economic development programs 
while Asian nations can provide some of the 
food and raw materials which Japan must 
import. 

In addition, trade between the United 
States and Asia is important to both areas. 
It is therefore of concern to note that in 
recent years trade between the two areas, 
including Japan, has not kept pace with 
Asia's total trade. United States purchase 
of Asian exports declined from 21 percent 
in 1948 to 18 percent today. At the same 
time, their imports from us dropped from 
27 percent of their total imports to only 20 
percent, i 

It is also a matter of concern that last 
year the United States exported to Asia $600 
million more than was imported from the 
area, The figures were $2.3 billion exported 
against $1.7 billion imported. Foreign aid 
and foreign investments helped offset this 
imbalance. However, for the long run, it 
becomes fairly obvious that these countries 
which buy from us so substantially will 
have to increase their sales to us. 

The growing import requirements of the 
Asian nations offer a real oportunity for 
the United States to promote ding 
trade with the area. If the United States 
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economy is to continue its phenomenal 
th, an expanding trade is essential to 
Provide the raw materials we need, and in 
the process to furnish expanding markets for 
our industries and farms. While trade is a 
Part of our total national production 
(in 1956 we exported 8 percent of all the 
we produced), it is nonetheless im- 
Portant to the maintenance of a healthy 
economy, It would be difficult for us to 
Continue to maintain a high level of em- 
ent if our trade did mot expand as 
ey as our domestic activity, While 
Ant seems like a relatively small figure, 
1s big enough to make the difference be- 
een a prosperous high employment econ- 
Omy and an economy facing serious prob- 
R of readjustment. Moreover, there are 
Breat many individual businesses where 
exports provide the margin needed for suc- 
and profitable operations. 
e is no question in my mind that any 
nation must approach its foreign trade from 
Point of view of its own best interests, 
Can it sell the maximum amount of its 
Products at the best possible price? 
dan it buy needed raw materials and 
Products at a minimum price? 
* the same time, however, the farsighted 
t the barriers to 
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ion will work to remove 
mee in order that buyers and sellers at 
th ends of the transaction can profit. The 
2 t virtue of trade conducted on as free 
Possible a basis is that it benefits all par- 
concerned, 
There is always great political pressure in 
Any nation to eliminate, or at least control, 
Ports which compete with locally made 
is ucts. At the same time, little thought 
given to the relationship between imports 
and exports. Take, for example, the sale of 
Ẹotton textile goods in the United States. 
ghee has been much concern expressed in 
on country as to the effect of such sales 
Sur domestic production. Total cotton 
imports from Japan amount to less 
in 2 percent of our own output, although 
Certain lines the percentage has been 
higher, Also, last year, Japan sold us $29 
- Million of cotton textiles, and during the 
dame period purchased $170 million of raw 
Cotton from us. 
Another illustration relates to sewing ma- 
mines and Japan. Since 1953, the Japanese 
ve prohibited the import of all household 
the Machines of any sort. Meanwhile, 
has Sale of Japanese-made machines abroad 
increased rapidly. Last year 675,000 
Statanen were imported into the United 
tes alone, or roughly between 35 and 40 
Percent of total sales. 
lonach transactions do not lead to happy, 
dati ee trade relationships. Accommo- 
ns must be made on both sides to meet 
the mably the problems and the needs of 
ap other party. I realize that such an 
Proach requires adjustments within the 
es of the countries concerned, 
inaro is no question that from time to time, 
h Vidual businesses will be temporarily 
with The situation is exactly the same as 
Scientific progress, Here also the 
dey of the product overtaken by scientific 
lopment must adjust. With an expand- 
mente nom and ingenuity such adjust- 
het such hardships can be reasonably 
tent! Government has taken the lead in at- 
pting to reduce barriers to international 
As and to create machinery to foster it. 
said tary of State John Foster Dulles 
& few days ago; 
one e, from the earliest days, has been 
the great upbullders of economic well- 
Therefore, this Government advo- 
Change policies which promote the inter- 
We of goods to mutual advantage.“ 
Need to keep pressing ahead in carry- 
Mea as this policy. The figures show that 
year, United States exports were 50 
very iy greater than imports—obviously, a 
“Vvorable balance of trade. But, in the 
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long run is this really in our best Interests? 
The only sound basis on which we can con- 
tinue to expand our exports is through a 
corresponding expansion of imports. This 
means, as I have indicated, making adjust- 
ments in our economy in order to accommo- 
date the foreign products. 

We have no alternative to this course. We 
are 1 country in a world made up of about 
100 nations. Our prosperity and our future 
is closely linked with theirs. In the last 
analysis, the strength and viability of their 
economies will depend on their ability to sell 
on the world market. The United States has 
a great responsibility or, as I would rather 
put it, a great opportunity. If we are to suc- 
cessfully meet the challenge. I believe each 
one of us must feel a personal concern and 
obligation to do our part. 


Why Stop There? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the First 
Congressional District of West Virginia, 
which I have the honor to represent, is 
one of the richest industrial areas in 
the United States. In addition to pro- 
ducing coal, steel, chemicals, and many 
other raw materials and manufactured 
goods, this area produces some of the 
finest glassware and pottery to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

In recent years, due to the harmful 
effect of the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements, our Nation has been flooded 
with cheaply made foreign goods which 
has had a very depressing effect on in- 
dustries in West Virginia and through- 
out the Nation. In this regard, I would 
like to call attention of the House to a 
very cogent editorial which appeared on 
July 31, 1957, in the Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer, Wheeling, W. Va., which very 
ably states the case for sensible revision 
of tariff and import quotas to protect 
American workers and industry from de- 
struction. I hope members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee will espe- 
cially take notice of this editorial and 
will react accordingly to report legisla- 
tion which will stop this onslaught on 
our yital industries: 

Wuy Stor THERE? 

President Eisenhower's threat of a Govern- 
ment limitation on petroleum imports un- 
lesa the industry agrees to voluntary curtall- 
ment brings into focus anew the whole ques- 
tion of foreign trade policy. 

The White House directive calls for an oil 
import cutback to 10 percent below the 
1954-56 average for the last half of this year 
and the first half of 1958. But as imports 
have increased sharply since that period the 
new average would represent a 20-percent 
cut from the present import level of 1,275,000 
barrels. a day. 

The ressoning back of the order is that 
excessive imports have impaired the domes- 
tic industry to the point where national 
security might be endangered in case of war 
which would find foreign sources cut off and 
the home industry insufficiently developed 
to meet the demand. 

If this t is sound with respect to 
an activity like the petroleum industry and 
an cxhaustible resource like oll, how much 


- 
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more forcibly is it true of manufacturing. 
Relatively speaking, industries like oil pro- 
duction and coal mining can adjust them- 
selves readily to new and sudden demand. 
The basic product is there. And while it 
takes time to increase mining capacity and 
oil output and refining facilities, the time 


element is not so important as in general! 


manufacturing. If a low tariff policy pur- 
sued over a period of years has stimulated 
imports to the point where a domestic in- 
dustry has been seriously curtailed, the 
resilience is not there to meet the sudden 
demand of a war shutoff. There is not only 
the problem of building new plants and 
fabricating new machinery, but the more 
difficult and time-consuming problem of 
training manpower. 

For more than a quarter of a century the 
official policy of the American Government 
has been to encourage the importation of 
manufactured goods through the progres- 
siye removal of tariff protection. The result 
has been very serious impairment of a long 
line of industrial operations involving 
chiefly the handcrafts, the skills which once 
distinguished American industry, that great 
segment of our economic system known as 
small industry. Our pottery and glass work- 
ers, machine toolmakers, textile workers, 
shoemakers, skilled artisans of a score of 
callings, have been thrown out of work or 
reduced in numbers because imports have 
taken over the market for the wares they 
fashion to the point where we would be 
hard put to make up the void they have left 
were the flow of imports suddenly shut off. 

This newspaper is all for protection of the 
oil and coal and other basic industries from 
the destructive competition of undercut- 
ting imports, not alone from the standpoint 
of defense, but also and more particularly 
from that of the maintenance of a sound 
domestic economy. But it is even more 
concerned, and for the same reason, for the 
welfare of that part of our manufacturing 
industry that has been gravely weakened by 
a nonprotective tariff policy. It rejoices 
that the President has seen fit to take steps 
to protect the oll industry. It would be 
happier still were he to advocate a return to 
the simple doctrine of protection and advo- 
cate a tariff schedule designed to equalize 
selling costs on the American market be- 
tween all domestic products and their im- 
ported counterparts, 


Equal Rights for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urge that you use your good offices to 
prevail upon the chairman of the com- 
mittee to hold hearings and report House 
Joint Resolution 127 which provides a 
constitutional amendment granting 
equal rights to women. 

We are constantly amending Federal 
and State laws to remove inequities 
therein with respect to women. So far 
as I have been able to discover, there 
has never been any serious objection to 
such proposals. There seems to be no 
good reason why we should not take care 
of all such inequities with one stroke, 
The matter of discrimination against 


human beings in various areas of Gov- 


ernment has been a subject of heated 
discussion in Congress this session, In 
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all of these discussions, little or nothing 
has been said about discriminatory laws 
against the women. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, may I respectfully 
urge your assistance in having House 
Joint Resolution 127 brought to the floor 
of the House before the adjournment of 
this session of the 85th Congress. 


The Fourth of a Series of Editorial Letters 
by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, today I 
should like to insert the fourth editorial 
letter of the series written by F. F. Me- 
Naughton, publisher of the Pekin Daily 
Times, Pekin, III. 

The editorial letter follows: 

[From the Pekin Daily Times of July 25, 
1957] 
THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) * 

“Is education free all the way?” 

I had heard this at home. 

Couldn't believe it. 

Nor could I believe if when our guide said, 
“Yes” and when she “proved it” by several 

. Other people. 

I said: "I want this information from your 
top educators.” 

So (as everything else I asked) they ar- 
ranged it. fxs 

They (with great help in design and con- 
struction from students) have built a new 
32-story university in Moscow. It is a beau- 
tiful thing, and a vast structure. Among 
other facilities (sports, library, art, labora- 
tories) they have living-in quarters for 6,000 
students. 

And now, in Russia, a bright boy or girl 
gets free education all the way through col- 
lege, university, and professional school. 

\ That means through medical or engineering 
schools, or any schools. (I twitted back a 
bit by saying, “except theological.”) 

Here is the deal: 5 

A really smart youth or girl not only gets 
all this education free, but gets paid while 
going to school. Cost to the state of sup- 
porting these brilliant young people in 
school is partly reduced by having those 
6,000 beds at the new university, and a 
school kitchen. 

If a student is smart but not brilliant, he 
may have to pay some of his way (or work it 
out). That depends on whether his share 
of his family’s income is under 700 rubles a 
month. 


Let me explain: A 


If a family’s income is 3,000 ($300 a 
month) and there is only 1 child, then 
that child’s share of the family income 
is 1,000. That is more than 700, so that 
child might have to pay part of his costs 
in medical or other school, But if there are 

3 children in that family, that would make 
5 (counting parents), so 1 child's share 
would be only 600 ($60 a month), and be- 
cause that is under 700, that student would 
not pay anything. 

America needs doctors. 

Tens of thousands of American boys 
would become doctors if they could afford 
the schooling. 

Russia is only a Uttle larger than the 
United States of America in population, but 
every year it turns out seven times as many 
physicians as the United States of America. 
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Everybody knows they are turning out 
scientists and technicians faster than the 
United States of America. 

Good teachers? 

Indeed. A professor in Russia is paid sev- 
eral times as much as a laborer, 

Over and over I have told you how the 
masses rebelled against the way the rulers, 
the landlords, and too often the church kept 
them in ignorance. Now they have deter- 
mined to be the best educated people on this 
earth; and that may make them the great - 
est nation on this earth. 

Meanwhile millions of bright boys in 
America have no change for higher educa- 
tion. i 

America may pay for that, 


A Bill To Limit Inspection of FBI Files 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor of being a member of the special 
Judiciary Subcommittee selected to un- 
dertake a study of the recent Supreme 
Court decisions which have caused so 
much concern here in Cong: and to 
the American people throughout the 
Nation. 

Since this subcommittee was ap- 
pointed, we have been diligently holding 
hearings and drafting legislation to plug 
the legal loopholes which were created 
by these far-reaching edicts of the High 
Court. One of the first cases our sub- 
committee reviewed was the Jencks de- 
cision, in which the Supreme Court ruled 
the FBI files must be opened to inspec- 
tion by a defendant if these records deal 
with the testimony of a witness called 
to testify by the Government during the 
trial. Because the subcommittee deemed 
this matter of such importance, legisla- 
tion was immediately drafted which 
would limit the inspection of FBI files 
and prevent known criminals from con- 
ducting a fishing expedition through the 
secret records of the top investigative 
agency of our Government. The full 
Judiciary Committee reported this bill, 


FH. R. 7915, to the House on July 5, and a 


rule was requested on this legislation on 
July 15. In spite of repeated proddings 
by myself and other members of the 
Judiciary Committee, the Rules Com- 
mittee has not yet seen fit to report this 
most important legislation so that it 
might be considered by the House before 
adjournment. 

I sincerely hope the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, my good friend, Con- 
gressman Howard W. SMITH, of Virginia, 
will take action to grant a rule on this 
legislation without further delay, be- 
cause every day we wait the cause of 
justice is hamstrung by the decision ren- 
dered in the Jencks case. In this re- 
gard, I want to call attention of the 
House to an extremely timely editorial 
which appeared in the Wheeling News- 
Register on July 30, 1957: 

WHAT or THE FUTURE? 

During the year ending June 30 last, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation reached a 
high tide of effectiveness, That is, a greater 
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number of cases investigated by the Agency 
resulted in convictions, percentagewise, 
than during any other year of the past dec- 
ade. In a report to the Attorney General 
FBI Director Hoover reported 11,218 con- 
victions in which his men had a hand. More 
than 94 percent of these represented gullty 
pleas. Of those who elected to go to trial, 
96.7 percent were convicted. 

We wonder what the record will be a year 
from now if nothing is done to counteract 
the effect of the Supreme Court’s decision 
which in effect opens up the secret records 
of the FBI to inspection by a defendant if 
these records deal with the testimony of a 
witness called to testify by the Government 
during the trial. Already the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office has called off a number of prosè- 
cutions rather than subject secret files to 
fishing expeditions which the underworld 
might use to great advantage. 

It is quite unlikely that the Supreme 
Court intended its decision to have the ef- 
fect which law enforcement officers say it 
is having all along the line in the endless 
war between crime and law and order. If, 
therefore, Congress can devise a law which 
will make possible the continued effective 
use of confidential informers in the prepara- 
tion of cases subsequently supported by tes- 
timony and other evidence in open court, it 
is to be supposed the Supreme Court will seek 
a constitutional means of Justification. 


Crucial Defeat for School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, since the 
defeat of the school bill last week the 
editorial writers have been busy passing 
judgment on what transpired. One of 
the most pointed—and one of the fair- 
est—analyses of the vote on this legis- 
lation appeared in the July 27 issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor. = 

I present this editorial for evaluation 
by our colleagues, as follows: 

CRUCIAL DEFEAT ron SCHOOL Am 


Last year partisan conflict killed school 
aid. This year responsibility ts chiefly 
on Republicans who refused to support the 
President and to fulfill their platform pledge- 

Many political and economic cross-cur- _ 
rents entered into the result. But at the 
time the House of Representatives killed the 
bill it had before it an amendment which 
would have accepted the excellent Eisen- 
hower formula. And the motion to kill— 
offered as an alternative—was opposed by 57 
percent of the Democrats, supported by 59 

percent of the Republicans. 

The issue was more clearly drawn than at 
any previous time. For by various steps 
many of the objections to earlier school-ald 
proposals had been removed. The House 
had emphatically declared its intention to 
leave local control of education unimpaired. 
The measure was limited in time and 
amount. It was confined to the sole pur- 
pose of building new classrooms. And findl- 
ly the Democratic managers had accepted 
the President's plan for distributing funds 
according to actual need and the size of 
State efforts to meet the need, 

The bill was still burdened with an anti- 
segregation amendment attached by a Re- 
publican who opposed the bill itself. This 
amendment naturally intensified the op- 
position of Southern Democrats and made 
it simpler to justify at home their opposi- 
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tion to a measure which would have helped 
build schools, The provision to deny aid 
Segregated schools would not have beaten 
the bill had all who favored it voted also for 
= basic measure to which they attached 
This newspaper believes that schools are 
traditionally and rightly a local responsibil- 
ity. It holds that Federal aid should be a 
and strictly limited resort. It has fre- 
quently pointed out that many of the States 
do not need Federal help. Giving them 
l aid simply means Washington takes 
tax money and sends a portion back 
as a deceptive and expensive political sop. 
Was the type of aid offered both last year 
and this year by the majority leaders in 
Congress, 
But for 5 years there has been accumulat- 
g evidence that a few States are not meet- 
their school needs. And several are de- 
Voting to schools a far larger share of their 
Tesources than do the richer States. These 
tances have convinced us that a care- 
fully limited Federal-ald measure was justi- 
The President proposed precisely this 
type of bill. The Democrats in Congress 
Pushed their own measure, simply alloting 
Unds to all States according to their pupil 
Population. A short time ago a compromise 
fee arranged by which both formulas would 
Ve been used—on a 50-50 basis. 
Then on the final day the Democratic 
House leaders accepted the Eisenhower plan 
letely. Even then a combination of Re- 
Fiblicans and Southern Democrats killed it. 
© believe that some were influenced by 
lie y pressures. There is reason to be- 
ve that the President's plan could be 
eet out for half the $1.5 billion proposed. 
pa seems to us that the best chance now 
fete be for advocates to limit the amount 
pcs as the purpose to deal only with the 
arest needs, : 


Prosperity? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 
Out ae KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, with- 
ten; Comment, I request unanimous con- 
— t to insert in the Recorn comments 
Ro: . Weeks’ prediction that 1957 is 
Lung to be the best yet.“ I should say, 


onl 5 
for nian this comment, ‘the best yet— 


rie SE is taken from 
n Window of July 26; 
The article follows: 


Is 1957 a Goon Yean? 
prencretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks is 


yet ticting that 1957 is going to be “the best 


That may be true for certain sectors of the 
for a v. but there are strong reports that 
out good many millions of workers through- 

7 8 the economic shoe is begin- 
Pinch. 

Sid cost of living is still on the upward 

Far from being the cause of infia- 


_ 2, Victims of it. 
einten l income of Americans is still 
but payrolls for production workers 
Slowing down as gains in average weekly 
ing ags are mare than offset by a “continu- 
8 decline in employment.“ 


Brou of the Nation's most highly paid 
bileg t in the West and automo- 
offs in Detrojt—are being hard hit by lay- 


& drop in overtime income. 
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Nor do any of the normal economic indi- 
cators show the economy expanding at any- 
where near the rate that is needed to absorb 
newcomers in the labor market or maintain 
the extremely high individual income level 
that was characteristic of 1955 and 1956. 

Take these factors in order: 

For the 10th straight month the cost-of- 
living index has gone up. For millions of 
workers this represents an actual cut in 
wages. Even for those who have escalator 
clauses in their contracts it means that they 
are barely holding their own. 

Business economists insist on placing 
major blame on high wages despite much 
evidence being developed by the Kefauver 
committee clearly showing that the admin- 
istered-price industries have been setting 
prices to suit their own purposes, irrespective 
of labor costs. 

There is evidence also that individual 
workers feel that profiteering companies are 
basically responsible for the current boost in 
Prices, beginning with steel and oil. 

The Department of Commerce reports that 
personal income in June was almost $1 bil- 
lion higher than in May, and that it is run- 
ning at a rate $17 billion higher than during 
1956. Yet the fact remains that this in- 
crease has been severely eroded by increases 
in the cost of living. Real purchasing power 
of factory workers—that is, the amount of 
goods that actually can be bought—has fluc- 
tuated up and down since the first of the 
year, with much of the gain made in 1955 
and 1956 being wiped out. 

One of the major drags on the economy 
has been the severe layoffs and drop in work- 
ing hours that have marked certain indus- 
tries. The layoffs in the Detroit region have 
created a serious problem for the State of 
Michigan, where unemployment is expected 
to rise to 235,000 shortly. So serious is the 
unemployment picture that Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams has declared it a public emergency 
and is providing road jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

A new area of distress has developed on the 
west coast in the aircraft industry, involving 
both layoffs and a sharp drop in overtime. 
Most dramatic event has been cancellation 
by the Air Force of North American Avia- 
tion’s Navaho guided-missile project. This 
is expected to throw more than 10,000 work- 
ers out of jobs. 

Again strict economy Instructions by the 
Defense Department have cut sharply into 
overtime such as has built up pay checks for 
the past few years and made possible an un- 
usually high standard of living. The Wall 
Street Journal recently reported that the 
ban on overtime which cut hours in many 
cases from 45 down to 40 has had a real im- 
pact on workers’ income—as much as $25 a 
week In many cases. i 

As Department of Commerce reports con- 
tinue to point out, the 1957 economy is at 
record levels, but much of this can be at- 
tributed to increased dollar value due to in- 
filiation rather than actual physical output. 

Study of the Department’s own economic 
indicators shows a flattening out of business 
even though activity remains high. 

Total industrial production, for example, 
which shot up so fast after the recession of 
1954, has flattened out during the past year, 
and, in fact, has dropped during the first 
6 months of 1957. 

Manufacturing payrolls for production 
workers have correspondingly dropped, while 
employment in manufacturing is virtually at 
the same level at is was back in 1954, Due to 
an advance in the hourly wage rate and esca- 
lator clauses, average hourly gross earnings 
in manufacturing have increased since 1954 
but have been flattening out since the first 
part of 1957. 

Average hours per week now barely average 
40 after having been well above that for the 
past 2 years. 
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John L. McClellan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
State convention of the American Le- 
gion, Department of Arkansas, on July 
26, Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN was 
given a most distinguished service cita- 
tion. This is an honor well deserved by 
our senior Senator, who has brought 
honor not only to himself and his family 
but to all the rest of us by his work in 
the Congress and for our State. 

I was not.privileged to be at the con- 
vention. However, my good friend Ulys 
A. Lovell, of Springdale, Ark., retiring 
State commander, has sent me a copy 
of the citation, his remarks introducing 
Senator McCLELLAN to the convention, 
and the Senator’s address accepting the 
citation, all of which I insert in the 
RECORD: 


Nationally the American Legion has for a 
number of years conferred on distinguished 
citizens of the United States a most dis- 
tinguished service citation. ‘These citations 
are based upon the contribution of the re- 
cipient to the principles of Americanism, 
Among the very first principles of the Amer- 
ican Legion, as shown in its preamble fol- 
lowing the words: “For God and country we 
Associate ourselves together for the follow- 
ing purposes“ are: 

1. To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 

2. To maintain law and order. 

3. To foster and perpetuate 100 percent 
Americanism, 

This distinguished service citation is given 
by the American Legion to that citizen, vet- 
eran or nonveteran, who the American Le- 
gion feels has contributed most to Ameri- 
canism. Here in Arkansas we haven't as yet 
until tonight made an award of this nature. 
When I canvassed my policy committee and 
other distinguished Legionnaires in Arkansas 
as to the man on whom we should confer this 
citation, they were unanimous in recom- 
mending Senator Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 

Senator McCretran has a distinguished 
Legion background. He entered the service 
August 26, 1917. and was discharged Febru- 
ary 4, 1919. He was commissioned after 
serving due time as a buck private and at- 
tended the Second Officers Training Camp, a 
first lieutenant in the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army. 

Immediately after his discharge he organ- 
ized the American Legion Post at Sheridan 
In 1919. When he moved to Malvern he 
transferred his membership in the American 
Legion to the post in that city. Since living 
in Camden he has been a member of Robert 
Jackson Post, No, 45, of Camden, continu- 
ously. He is a member of the 40 et 8 Voiture, 
at El Dorado. He has been continuously a 
member of the American Legion since or- 
ganizing the post at Sheridan so that when 
his 1958 dues are paid he will be a 40-year 
member of the American Legion. 

JOHN MCCLELLAN was born with a deep 
burning ambition. An ambition to make 
something of himself; an ambition to rise 
above the humble surroundings of his birth; 
not that there was anything wrong with 
those surroundings for there wasn't, but an 
ambition to achieve a status in the world 
whereby he could improve the lot of those 
in whose surroundings he was born. He 
was always interested in the law and poli- 
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tics; studious, with a sense of understand- 
ing far beyond his years of what was going 
on around him he passed the bar examina- 
tion at the age of 17 and a special act of the 
legislature had to be passed so that he 
could be admitted to practice. He early be- 
came interested in politics as a natural im- 
plement of his legal education. He served 
his city, county, and district in various offices 
of those governing units and in 1934 was 
elected to the House of Representatives. In 
the House of Representatives that ambition 
to be of service to the people he served be- 
gan to achieve fruition. He was the author 
of a great deal of constructive legislation 
of national interest dealing with schools, 
labor relations, Internal Revenue Code and 
budgeting procedure to effect substantial 
economies in governmental operation. In 
November 1942, he was elected to the high 
office of United States Senator and is now 
serving his third term as senior Senator 
from Arkansas. The willingness to work and 
a burning desire to do something for people 
still hasn't deserted Senator MCCLELLAN. He 
is a member of 3 standing committees; 2 
special committees, and 13 subcommittees. 


His determined opposition for more than. 


20 years to totalitarian aggression has made 
him a leader of the free world’s fight 
against communism both in the United 
States and abroad. When it looked as 
though the liberals, wooly heads, and fuzzy 
thinkers in our Government might work out 
a plan whereby Communist China could be 
admitted to the U. N. Jon MCCLELLAN 
grabbed the ball and put through the Sen- 
ate a resolution stating that it was the 
sense of the United States Senate that those 
representing the United States at the United 
Nations, should do all they could to keep 
Communist China from being admitted to 
the United Nations. In a great many hear- 
ings his painstaking, thorough research has 
fiushed from cover a number of Communists 
and the work that he has carried on has 
given to other committees and to their mem- 
bers, leads whereby they have been able to 
flush out Communists in our country. 

Yet, with all his desire to flush out com- 
munism in Government or out, he has been 
meticulous in protecting the rights of indi- 
viduals under our Constitution. He has no 
patience with those, however, who would 
attempt to use the Constitution to cover up 
their Communist ties. Senator McCLELLAN’s 
thinking on Americanism is balanced. He is 
now engaged in the Senate in digging out 
corruption and graft as related to the labor 
movement and I am sure he will mention in 
his remarks the fine response he has got- 
ten from the laboring people themselves. 
Senator McCLettan has been one of the most 
ardent advocates of our public-school system 
and has used every effort to improve the free 
public-school system in this country and yet 
at the same time, keep the hand of bureauc- 
racy off them. 

Recently I came across a statement which 
I think sums up Senator MCOLELLAN’'S public 
life better than any other: 

“It is almost impossible to make a single- 
valued judgment of Senator MCCLELLAN'S 
kaleidoscopic activities. He is one of those 
rare gadfiies who can keep the public in- 
telligence from lethargy and its conscience 
from indifference.” 4 

Based then on Senator MCCOLELLAN’S con- 
tribution to Americanism in the State of 
Arkansas, the United States, and the world 
as exemplified by his words and deeds in 
the Congress of the United States, it gives 
me a great deal of of pleasure to award to 
Senator JoHN L. MCOLELLAN, on behalf of 
the Arkansas Department of the American 
Legion, our first annual Most Distinguished 
Service Citation and plaque which accom- 
panies it, The citation is as follows: 
“MOST DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CITATION— 

HON. JOHN L. M’CLELLAN 

“Whereas Senator Mect mam has waged 

an unceasing and an unrelenting fight in 
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the United States House and Senate against 
atheistic communism in all its forms; and 
“Whereas Senator McCOLELLAN is an ardent 
advocate of the separation of powers as 
ordained by our Founding Fathers; and 
“Whereas no public-figure excels him in 
respect and admiration for the Constitution 
of these United States, and no public figure 
excels him in contempt, disdain, and ridicule 
of those who attempt to negate the Con- 
stitution; and a 
“Whereas Senator McOLELLAN has by his 
untiring and herculean efforts on behalf of 
the common man, earned the approbation 
of all those who believe in the dignity of 
man; and 
“Whereas Senator McCLELLAN has, by his 
unselfish devotion and service to the peoples 
of Arkansas and these United States, 
fostered and helped to perpetuate a 100 
percent Americanism; Now, therefore 
“The American Legion, Department of 
Arkansas, is proud to award to JohN L. Mo- 
Cr xLLAN, Arkansas’ senior United States 
Senator, its first annual Distinguished Serv- 
ice Citation in recognition of his contribu- 
tion to the American way of life and in 
recognition of his devotion to the principles 
of Americanism. 
“This the 26th day of July 1957. 
“THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ARKANSAS, 
“By UT ys. A. LOVELL, 
Department Commander. 
“Attest: 
4 "JOEL A. BUNCH, 
“Acting Department Adjutant. 


REMARKS or SENATOR JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 
“ALL-STATE” BANQUET, AMERICAN LEGION 
AND AUXILIARY, LITTLE Rock, ARK., JULY 26, 
1957 
Distinguished Legionnaires, members of 

the Legion Auxiliary, my friends and fellow 
citizens of Arkansas, the honor you have so 
graciously conferred upon me in the presen- 
tation of this citation award and plaque 
has aroused within me emotions of gratitude 
and sentiments of appreciation that mere 
words and beautiful phrases are inadequate 
to express. When I say that I am thank- 
ful; overjoyed, and happy, it comes from 
the depths of my heart. 

This recognition I had not expected. ‘It 
is one, I know, many others are more de- 
serving to receive. The nature of the award, 
and your authorship of it, strike many 
tender feelings in my being. There is no 
other patriotic organization that could con- 
fer such an honor upon me from whom I 
would rather recelve it. I shall always 
cherish it. 3 

I accept this award and the honors asso- 
clated with it with grateful appreciation 
and in profound humility, But I accept it 
not alone for myself, my wife, and family 
but also for and in the name of the fine 
citizens of our great State, whose quality 
of patriotism and Americanism I am proud 
to acclaim as being of the highest and best 
and unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

I accept in that spirit because I want to 
give credit where credit is due—credit to 
you, the members of the American Legion 
and the Legion Auxiliary, and to ali the 
people of Arkansas who have in the exercise 
of their franchise elected me to the high 
office of United States Senator and afforded 
me the opportunity to labor conscien- 
ticusly—and I hope sometimes effectively— 
in the vineyard of service to our country. 

So, I say to you tonight with all the 
emphasis I can command that my gratitude 
for the high privilege and honor of serving 
our wonderful State in the greatest and 
most majestic law-making body in the world 
deepens and increases with the passing years. 

Each succeeding session of the Congress 
has thrust upon me new duties and added 
responsibilities. The workload of your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen mounts higher and 
higher as the Federal Government grows 
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bigger and its problems become more com- 
plex and complicated. This accelerated 
growth is only in part due to international 
commitments we have made and obligations 


we have assumed in the fight against the~ 


Communist, worldwide conspiracy and in 
our struggle to maintain and preserve peace. 
This so-called cold war conflict has neces- 
sitated enormous expenditures for military 
preparedness here at home. We have gen- 
erously assisted other countries for the pur- 
pose of aiding them to withstand and resist 
any totalitarian threat of aggression and 
conquest. Currently, the cost of our national 
defense program and foreign commitments is 
approximately $45 billion annually, 

But there are many other contributing 
factors to the swollen cost and bigness of 
our Government. In response to popular 
demand, many new domestic programs have 
been, and are being, initiated and existing 
programs expanded and increased govern- 
mental services are being provided. All of 
these make for astronomical Federal expendi- 
tures and burdensome taxation of our people. 

This huge spending by Government is 
generally acknowledged to be one of the 
causes of inflation, but there are other pres- 
sures in our economy that contribute might- 
ily to the continuing rising prices and high - 
cost of living. 

The leapfrog process of large Increase in 
wages, and then a corresponding increase in 
the cost of products to consumers keeps the 
spiral of inflation ascending upward and 
onward to new plateaus of greater danger. 
This, in my judgment, is.one of the gravest 
domestic problems we face. 

Your Government has tried, and is trying, 
some measures to combat these forces, but 
none so far have proved to be adequate or 
very effective. Many ideas have been ad- 
vanced and proposals made by leading econ- 
omists, and by our best statesmen, Some of 
them may be worthy of application and if 
tried might prove helpful, but I regret to 
say as of now we have not found the answer 
to this most vexing and continuing problem. 

Uniess we do find a way to check these 
inflationary forces and stabilize our econ- 
omy, we may have to pay a terrific price in 
unhappy consequences. Out of these con- 
sequences, many people will suffer the 1085 
of their financial security. 

If we are to ayert those consequences, it 
may become necessary to apply some very 
harsh remedies, the nature and extent of 
which cannot now be foretold; but I do re- 
gard this problem of inflation and ever- 
rising cost of living as the gravest domestic 
problem and challenge that is facing our 
Government today. 

So, it is no wonder that the Federal GOY- 
ernment is today so big, so complicated, and 
so cumbersome that it is beyond the capac- 
ity of the finite mind of any one man to 
know and understand all of its ramifica- 
tions, or to keep current with all aspects 
of its activities and administration. 

On occasions like this when speaking at 
home, I find it impossible in a brief address 
to discuss all matters and subjects relating 
to Government, in which my audience may 
be interested. So, tonight I shall largely 
confine my remarks only to two other mat- 
ters of current, major concern and of great 
national interest. 

The first I shall speak of is presently re- 
ferred to In Washington and by a large seg“ 
ment of the press as the big issue. It 
relates to the abominable so-called civil- 
rights bill, which passed the House of Rep“ 
resentatives and is now being heatedly and 
extensively debated in the United States 
Senate. 

Last year on 2 or 3 occasions in speeches 
to groups in Arkansas, I commented about 
a similar bill then under consideration be- 
fore House and Senate committees, and Í 
stated at that time that it- was the 
vicious piece of legislation that I had ever 
seen presented to the Congress, That 
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not an exaggerated statement, and it applies 
With equal emphasis to the bill now under 
eration, 

The language of the present bill was so 
cunningly contrived and arranged as to re- 

that the intention of the author of it 

Was to conceal rather than to reveal its true 

Objectives and the results that it would 

achieve if enacted into law. The craftsman- 

Ship in drafting it definitely indicates the 

Odiwork of an artful deceiver. 

measure was presented to the Con- 

Fress as a moderate bill. The administration, 

ugh the Attorney General, and through 

onal advocatea of the bill, claimed 

that its principal objectives was to make 

the right to vote. Many.among the 

Very elect wers at first deceived into believing 

that to be true, But they now know it was in 
grossly misrepresented to them. 

If that were all the bill provided, there 
not be strong opposition to it. It 
be of little concern to us here in 

„for I know of no qualified voter 

who is denied, or who is likely 

ik be denied, the right to vote in elections 
dur State. 

* the public did not know, and a ma- 
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ty of the Members of the Senate did not. 


» Of the many evils the bill contains 
southern Democrats began to expose 
them in Senate debate. 
sae Public did not know, and were not 
by the sponsors of the bill, that its 
Nanu! purpose was to implement the 
wn eme Court's decision on segregation and 
Duh force integration of the races in the 
5 Schools of the South. 
pon © Public did not know, and the pro- 
bi of the bill did not tell us, that the 
President ned the hidden authority for the 
one ent of the United States, or for some - 
Pore ignated by him, to call out the Armed 
in of this country to force integration 
Tac Schools at the point of a bayonet. 
tal Public did not know that this bill con- 
the an infamous device that would destroy 
Tight to trial by jury as guaranteed by the 
onstitution to everyone accused of crime. 
Public did not know, and a few Mem- 
bi ol the Senate seemed to know, that this 
Bubs so cunningly contrived that it would 
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of equity and contempt proceedings 
m for our traditional system of indict- 
& grand jury and by trial of the 
before a jury of his peers. 
Public was not told, and did not 
„that this bill gives to the Attorney 
the power, and makes It his duty, to 
in the name of the United States, 
e expense of the taxpayers, against 
tizen who someone may charge has 
ved him of, or hindered him in securing, 
Of his so-called civil rights. 
d continue on and on to point out 
measure is a radical departure from 
Juri traditional constitutional system of 
that 8 and justice. I could point out 
bill would virtually set up a gestapo 
that it 


. 
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nt in the Department of Justice, 
lmniteg ld establish a commission, at un- 
thorit expense to the taxpayers, with au- 
timida for 2 years to hound, harass, and In- 

te good law-abiding citizens of this 


: 
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Say much more about it, but the 
g are just some of the evils we have 
i exposed. Ican assure you that others 
ollow, but these exposures so far have 
Natmuelent to shock the conscience ot 
ation and to demonstrate that the bill 
designed and intended as a punitive 
against the people of the South. 
use exposures have been sufficient to 
many Senators to change their views, 
With the happy result that part III. 
contained some of the most vicious 
us of the bill, was stricken from it 
ote of 52 to 38 last Wednesday. Of 
what the Senate strikes from it could 
be restored by the conferees, and I un- 
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derstand some of the leading proponents in 
the House are saying that in conference they 
wiil accept no Senate amendments. In other 
words, what has been stricken from the bill 
could again be restored, but I am encouraged 
to believe that unless the jury-trial amend- 
ment is adopted and the bill is reduced to 
a purely right-to-vote measure, it will never 
become a law. 

I have taken the position that if the abo- 
lition of the process of grand-jury indict- 
ment for crimé and trial of the accused by 
a jury, as guaranteed by the Constitution, 
is a necessary procedure to apply against a 
citizen of the South for alleged violation 
of someone's civil rights, then the same law 
should be made to apply to the Communist 
conspiracy in this country that would de- 
stroy the liberty and civil rights of us all. 

Certainly, to organize, teach, and conspire 
to overthrow the Government of the United 
States by force and violence is a much 
graver crime than that of denying some in- 
dividual the right to vote. Accordingly, I 
have offered an amendment to the bill that 
would apply the same procedure to the Smith 
Act and against the Communist conspirators. 
It is my opinion a vote on this amendment 
will be a test of the sincerity, good faith, 
and consistency of those who want to adopt 
this unorthodox—and in my opinion uncon- 
stitutional—procedure in so-called civil- 
rights cases. 

If it is proper to apply such remedies 
against a good American citizen of a South- 
ern State, then It is a thousand times good 
as a remedy against the Communists who 
are enemies of us all. 

One of the added duties with increased 
responsibilities assigned to me at this ses- 
sion of Congress is that of chairman of the 
Senate Select Committee To Investigate Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field. I am sure you already know some- 
thing of this committee and its activities. I 
doubt, however, that the general public yet 
fully understands and appreciates the full 
scope of the committee's jurisdiction and the 
magnitude of the task assigned to it. 

When the committee was created, it was 
given 1 year in which to carry out its mission, 
but it soon became apparent that it would 
be impossible to get the job done within 
that period of time. 

During the past 6 months that this com- 
mittee has been in existence we have re- 
ceived more than 50,000 letters and communi- 
cations. Some 40,000 of them are from mem- 
bers, and from the wives of members, of 
labor unions, Of these, not just hundreds, 
but literally thousands of them, make com- 
plaints regarding the corruption in their 
union or improper practices that they know 
exist. To examine all of these, and to ana- 
lyze and screen out those complaints that 
have little or no merit, requires meticulous 
work; and after doing that we find there are 
hundreds of, them that do have sufficient 
merit as to warrant the committee's atten- 
tion. 

Since the committee began holding public 
hearings on the 26th of February, this year, 
it has had some 75 open sessions at which 
it has heard more than 125 different wit- 
nesses, with the result that much corruption, 
criminal and improper practices have already 
been exposed in a number of large unions, 
and some in local areas. 

Presently major preliminary investigations 
are underway in 8 or 10 other States Involv- 
ing different unions and covering some new 
and different aspects of the problem to those 
heretofore disclosed by our inquiry. These 
include collusion and improper practices of 
management, racketeer control, and second- 
ary boycotts. 

Three of these separate areas and inqulries 
are now ready for public hearings. Others 
will soon be ready and this committee will 
continue to hold hearings from time to time 
during the rest of the year and throughout 
the recess period of the Congress. It will 
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take the committee until December or Janu- 
ary to process in public hearings the pre- 
liminary investigations that are now under- 
way. Beyond that, there are complaints and 
charges In other areas and other unlons that 
we have already determined will require 
committee action. 

As I give you this report on the commit- 
tee’s activities, I want to emphasize again 
and again that there are many, many honest 
unions and honest union officials. It is not 
the purpose of this committee to destroy un- 
ionism.. If the committee can carry out its 
true mission, and have its work and recom- 
mendations implemented by proper legis- 
lation, the result should be the elimination 
of the rats, the thieves, and racketeers that 
are now preying upon the honest working 
people by misappropriating and stealing 
their funds and by arbitrarily and dictatorily 
imposing practices that deny to the union 
members their constitutional right of demo- 
cratic. processes in the election of their of- 
ñciais and in determining union policy. 

It is interesting to note that less than 2 
percent of all the communications the com- 
mittee has received are critical. The other 
98 percent applaud and commend us in the 
work we are doing. 

It is also extremely gratifying that Mr. 
George Meaney, president of the AFL-CIO, 
and many presidents and high officials of 
other international unions are cooperating 
with the committee and have manifested a 
desire and purpose to help eradicate from 
unionism those undesirable elements and 
forces that the committee has been exposing 
and will continue to expose. 

By its working cooperatively with the 
committee, we can aid the AFL-CIO in the 
implementation and effective the 
excellent code of ethics it has adopted with 
the purpose of preventing improper prac- 
tices and improving the standard of unlon- 
ism. 

I think most of you know that I have had 
a little previous experience in conducting 
investigations. This one, however, is the 
most difficult of any that I have heretofore 
experienced. We have found that we can- 
not get much cooperation from those who 
have misappropriated union funds and en- 
gaged in other improper practices. In fact, 
we encounter considerable obstruction and 
finally, in many instances, we are confronted 
with the Fifth Amendment device that is 
becoming so prevalent today among people 
who engage in wrongdoing or who use that 
as a pretext to keep from telling what they 
know on others. 

Then, too, in exposing the racketeers, ex- 
tortionists, and those who are preying on 
the innocent and hard-working, honest 
labor union members, those who are mis- 
appropriating union funds for their private 
gain, we are dealing with, in some instances, 
goon squad characters, hoodiums, and gang- 
sters. They will do anything that they think 
they can get by with to obstruct or wreck 
the committee's efforts. 

I knew this was a tough assignment when 
I took it. I knew the individual members 
of the committee would be sniped at, and 
possibly smeared, and that there would be 
those who would attempt to sow seeds of 
discord among us and stir up strife between 
us in the hope that they could disrupt the 
committee and impair its usefulness and 
the thoroughness of its work. I have seen 
some evidence of sniping at the committee 
from some minor segments of the press. 
I am happy to say, however, that both the 
press and the public generally have given 
us enthusiastic support and cooperation in 
this Job that must be done. 

I am also glad to report to you tonight 
that the committee is working harmoniously 
and that up to now we have been able to 
keep it truly bipartisan. There is no place 
in this job for partisan politics, 

Those forces and elements of evil that are 
now operating in the labor-management field 
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must be checked, and adequate and effective 
laws must be enacted to deal with them. 
We cannot be indifferent or complacent and 
do nothing and permit these forces to gain 
their objectives of a economy 
in America. The committee will do its best 
and, with the overwhelming support and 


approval of all decent people in both man- 


agement and unions, we will make America 
a better place in which to live. 


Natural Gas Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversial natural-gas bill is again con- 
summing the time and energies of Con- 
gress, repeating the experience of other 
years when it has been considered in 
the closing hours of the legislative ses- 
sion. 

Month after month passed by in the 
early part of the session with little legis- 
lative activity. In midsession propon- 
ents of natural-gas legislation, princi- 
pally industry forces, announced agree- 
ment had been reached on legislation ac- 
ceptable to industry. 

As the Representative of a ‘gas-con- 
suming area, I deplore the necessity of 
considering legislation which serves no 
public interest and which will result in 
higher gas prices in my community. 

I want to commend my distinguished 
colleagues, Hon. Ray Manven of Indiana, 
and Hon. James DELANEY of New York 
for their vigorous efforts to probe the 
necessity of this legislation in the Rules 
Committee. \ 

The following article by Drew Pearson 
in his Washington Merry-Go-Round 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of yesterday completely dis- 
cusses the action which took place this 
week in the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

The article follows: 

Gas Brut Hrrs COMMITTEE SNAG 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The natural gas legislation, which in these 
days of inflation will add about $800 million 
annually to the consumers’ gas bill, hit a 
couple of snags in the House Rules Commit- 
tee last week. f 

The gas and oil lobbyists were all set to 
see the gas bill slide through Chairman 
Howaro Smrra's, Rules Committee like 
greased lightning when it ran full force into 
the adamant figures of Congressmen Ray 
Mannen, of Gary, Ind., and Int DELANEY, of 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Chairman Surru started the Rules Com- 
mittee hearings in a big hurry. Surr is the 
Congressman who used to represent George 
Washington’s old home, Alexandria, just 
across the Potomac, but had to move to 
more rural Virginia when this area got too 
progressive. He is head of the Dixiecrat- 


Republican coalition which just killed the 


school bill and his Rules Committee is the 
all-powerful group which decides whether 
a bill shall be sent to the full House of Rep- 
resentatives for a vote or not. 

Congressman Oren Harris, of Arkansas, 
author of the gas bill and longtime friend 
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of the public utilities, appeared as a witness, 
“What is the reason that this bill comes 
to us during the closing days of Congress?” 
asked Mappen, whose Indiana district, just 
outside Chicago, consumes millions of dol- 
lars worth of gas. 
SMITH WIELDS GAVEL P 


“You had all of January, February, March, 
April, May, and June to bring this bill in, 
but now you bring it in a few days before 
adjournment,” Mappen continued. “Is this 
because you want to rush it through during 
the closing excitement of adjournment when 
nobody is paying too much attention? This 
is what happened last year, After all this 
delay why the big rush?” 

Chairman SmirH fussed and fumed. He 
held his gavel in hand as if ready to bring 
it down on the slightest provocation. 

“How much time do you plan to take?” 
he fumed at Mappen after the Indiana Con- 

an had asked many more questions. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman," replied MADDEN, we 
sat here for 2 weeks while you went into the 
housing bill and for 4 weeks while you con- 
sidered the civil-rights bill. Now comes 
along a bill which will take close to $1 bil- 
lion out of the pockets of the American con- 
sumer and yet you want to rush it through 
in 1 hour.” 

The hearings by now had passed well be- 
yond the noon hour, when the House goes 
into session. It was 1:30 p. m., and Con- 
gressman CLARENCE Brown, Republican, of 
Ohio, had slipped out for lunch, Noting 
this, MADDEN told SMITH: 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, you're not going to 
starve us just because you want to rush ap- 
proval of this gas bill. The rest of us want 
some lunch, too. And after that we'll want 
to go over to the floor and take part in de- 
feating the school bill.” 

Committees are not supposed to sit while 
the House is in session, so reluctantly SMITH 
bowed. He adjourned the gas hearings until 
next day. r 

PUT DOWN THAT GAVEL 


Next day the same thing happened. Nerv- 
ously, hurriedly, Chairman SmIrrH held his 
gavel aloft, trying to rush the witness. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Jim DELANEY, “I 
wish you'd put that gavel down. * * * I’m 
afraid it might fly off and hit somebody.” 

Congressman TORBERT MACDONALD, of Mal- 
den, Mass., another Democrat, was the 
witness. He has waged a vigorous, uphill 
battle to show that his fellow progas Con- 
gressmen were simply doing what United 
States Steel did for inflation by increasing 
the price of gas. He now told an amazing 
story of how the gas lobby had drafted the 
bill, how Chairman Kuykendall, of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, supposedly the pro- 
tector of the public, had worked with them. 

Congressman JoseEPH O'Hara, a Republican 
from Minnesota, which needs natural gas, 
referred to a letter from Mr. Eisenhower 
supporting the bill. O'Hara is also for the 
bill. 

“Wouldn't you say the President was a 
little bit for the bill and a little bit against 
it?” remarked Mappen after the letter was 
read. 

Everybody laughed. 

“We passed this bill last year,” continued 
Mappen, “and then the President vetoed it, 
A lot of Congressmen were put in a box. 
Isn't it going to be awfully embarrassing 
for us if we get in this box again? Don't you 
think we ought to look at this carefully?” 

Finally Chairman Surrn gave up. What 
discouraged him was the statement from 
alert young CHARLES VANIx of Cleveland, 
that several other Congressman wanted to 
testify. Later VANIK came up with a list of 
24 Congressmen. 

Smrra is now continuing the hearings. 
But he is still determined to push the gas 
bill through during the closing days of this 
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session. In fact, strategy is all set to vote on 
a Friday when the big city Congressmen 
from New York, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn 
are home weekending. 


The Handicapped Make Good Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a matter of real satisfaction to me 
to be actively interested in the field of 
rehabilitation of our physically handi- 
capped citizens and friends. The Fed- 
eral Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the State bureau of vocational re- 
habilitation are to be highly compli- 
mented for the wonderful record they 
have accomplished in the year ending 
June 30, 1957. It is really inspiring to 
know that by teamwork Pennsylvania 
leads the Nation in preparing 
placing physically handicapped people 
in gainful employment. 

We in Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, 
as well as western Pennsylvania, are 
doubly proud of the accomplishments of 
this area. The Pittsburgh office of the 
State bureau of vocational rehabilita- 
tion made the best record last year of 
any of the 10 district offices in Penn; 
Sylvania. 

Congratulations to the teamwork pro- 
vided by the office personnel both State 
and Federal, and a whole basketfull of 
orchids for the Pittsburgh employers 
and physically handicapped workers for 
giving such a good name to our com- 
munity and adding to the highest stand” 
ard of living for all of us. 

I hope that America never forgets that 
the handicapped make good workers 
in many instances the handicap’ 
make the best workers. 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of July 
31, 1957] 

THE HANDICAPPED MAKE GOOD WORKERS 

Pensylvanians should find much satisfac” 
tion in the good record their State is making 
in the important feld of vocational rehabilt- 
tation. The Federal Office of Vocations! 
Rehabilitation has announced that during 
the year ended June 30 Pensylvania led the 
Nation in preparing and placing physically 
handicapped citizens in gainful employ“ 
ment. 

The value ot this program may be weighed 
in practical as well as in humanitarian con? 
siderations. The latter tell us that in *’ 
civilized society we do not follow the jungle 
code of the survival of the fittest. And from 
the practical point of view, when a disab 
person is rehabilitated and becomes a tax 
payer, he repays the cost of his rehabilitation 
through Federal income taxes alone in ® | 
matter of only 7 or 8 years. 

Continuing surveys show that the quality | 
and quantity of work done by proper 
placed handicapped workers is as good. of 
better, than that of the nonhandicappe@ 
The handicapped worker is so eager to 
good that he frequently compiles a better 
record, in such matters as attendance, than 
others. 

Of the 10 district offices run by the State 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


— 
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Pittsburgh office made the best record last 
year. It rehabilitated and’ placed 1,287 
à Phil- 
Adelphi persons, more even than 
All who have had a part in this humane 
and constructive program—including in par- 
those enlightened employers who ac- 
1 the handicapped in their offices and 
p eserve the admiration of their fel- 
low citizens. 


Austin, Tex., Likes Emma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 
Mr. 


THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
8 Christian Science Monitor recently 
yest signal recognition to the city of 
ustin, Tex., which is my home, by pub- 
lishing a story by Glenn Klein which 
ine of the splendid service rendered by 
Ci Long, as a member of the 
ty Council of the City of Austin. Mrs. 
a has completed her fourth full term 
n the Austin City Council and was re- 
unopposed in an election which 
She extend her service to 1034 years. 
Was the first woman elected to a city 
Council of a major Texas city. The 

Story is as follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor of 
July 18, 1957} 
Avusrin, Tex., LIKES “Emma” 
(By Glenn Klein) 
p A USTIN, Tex.—A long, continuous ringing 
Upon 


$ 


EE 


Emma Long out of bed one midnight, 
stran Opening the door, she saw a complete 
ger standing in the rain. He excitedly 
that his wife had been arrested, 
adding “you must do something about it.“ 
Wa 78 Long invited him in and, after listen- 
to his story, decided that his wife was 
nocent, Mrs. Long, who is always ready to 
dressed and went with the man to town 
ous he made bond and got the woman out 
lawn In the morning, Mrs. Long sent her 
Fess cg to the woman, It was found that her 
iden resulted from a case of mistaken 
tity. 
CO, — Long, the first woman elected to a city 
Post in a major Texas city, seems to 
z become a habit with Austin. She 
pends much of her time helping citizens 
problems, both personal and pub- 
called on both day and night to 
tters ranging from difficulties in 
ge and street repair to personal prob- 


Austin, the catchword is, “If you 
ething at city hall, call Emma.” 
s say that she is always glad to 


Erl: 
al He 


HELPS NEIGHBORS 
She 


lem Once worked several weeks on the prob- 
the Of a neighborhood feud. One person in 
mons was receiving as many as 100 anony- 

B telephone calls a day. 
checking with the telephone company 
tracing calls, she discovered who was 
e calling. She then talked to the 
and found that a children’s squabble 
the trouble. She organized a 


penned up, explaining the work- 

bles or city hall, and just listening to trou- 

dal, ie not unusual items on Mrs, Long's 
agenda. 
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One man called and told her that he had 
never yoted for her as he did not believe in 
women being inyolved in politics. But he 
added, “I like what you did about getting my 
street repaired, so you have my vote from 
now on.” 

Known as Emms to most of her 180,000 
constituents, Mrs. Long has been elected five 
times to the council, the first when council- 
man HOMER THornserry resigned to run for 
Congress. Since she was active in several 
organizations and the Democratic Party at 
that time, several people asked her to run 
for the council position. She finally agreed 
because of her interest in civil government 
and in the people of Austin. 


DEFEATED FOR SENATE 


Last summer Emma tried for election to 
the State senate, but ran a close second for 
her first political defeat. She took it good- 
humoredly, saying, “The voters gave me a 
mandate to stay on the city council.” 

The unpaid job as city councilman (the 
charter says she’s a councilman) fills the 
spare time Emma has from her job of tak- 
ing care of 2 sons and a home at 813 Park 
Boulevard, and her part-time work as a re- 
porter for her husband's State Capitol News 
Service for Texas newspapers. She says her 
husband “has a very good attitude about my 
being on the council. He is interested in the 
council and is very helpful.” 

RAN UNOPPOSED 


Mrs. Long has completed her fourth full 
term on the Austin City Council, and was 
recently unopposed in an election which will 
extend her service to 1014 years. 

During her long tenure as councilman, 
Mrs. Long often has been a storm center as 
minority member of the 3 councils in the 
1949-55 period. Her major projects have 
been the reorganization and enlargement of 
Brackenridge Hospital, adoption of ordi- 
nances to require pacing of all new streets 
opened by subdividers, improvement of wages 
and working conditions of city employees, 
and, most of all, “to see that every citizen 
gets equal treatment.” 

Mrs. Long was Emma Jackson, of Hereford, 
Tex., when a student at Texas University. 
The red-haired Texan's major was history 
and her minor was government. This is 
where she got her background for her full- 
time hobby, as she calls her council job. 
She was married in 1936 to Stuart Long soon 
after her graduation. 

Emma worked on Texas newspapers as a 
capitol correspondent with her husband as 
associate editor of six newspapers they for- 
merly owned in west Texas. During the war 
she worked with the Army Security and In- 
telligence and, after the war, she operated a 
printing business in Austin. 


United States Savings Stamps Used 
as Trading Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. DEVEREUX, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House a unique use 
of United States savings stamps which 
have been used by a constituent of mine 
in place of the popular trading stamps, 
which are so well-known throughout the 
country. 

A dry cleaner in my district by the 
name of Irvin Hackerman, of Pikesville, 


Å 
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Md., has instituted a plan whereby he 
gives 60 cents in United States savings 
stamps to each customer who purchases 
$20 worth of dry-cleaning services from 
his establishment. Although the plan 
does not have the official backing of the 
United States Treasury Department, it 
has been done with their knowledge and 
approval. 

I think Mr. Hackerman is to be com- 
mended for his originality and initiative. 
There are all kinds of stamp plans, but 
this is one that will help our Nation and 
will encourage thrift on the part of us 
all. 


Blough Sights Fourth Quarter Steel 
Pickup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, when a 
business executive reports to his stock- 
holders and the American people with 
the public confidence, outstanding com- 
petence, and background of Roger 
Blough, chairman of the board of United 
States Steel, such considered statements 
should be given attention by the Amer- 
ican people. 

It is a pleasure to insert in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a front-page article 
from the Journal of Commerce entitled 
“Blough Sights Fourth Quarter Steel 
Pickup.” This article sets out the com- 
ments of Roger Blough at the time of 
the issuance of the report of the United 
States Steel Corp. for the second quar- 
ter of 1957. 

As a personal friend and admirer of 
Roger Blough, I would like the Congress 
to have the benefit of his keen anal- 
ysis and predictions on the future of 
the steel industry in the United States. 

The article follows: 

Brouon SIGHTS FOURTH QUARTER STEEL 

Pickup 
(By Sidney Fish) 

Steel operations will improve in the fourth 
quarter, but the gain will be small compared 
with present levels, owing to the anticipated 
trend among steel consumers to reduce their 
inventories, Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
the board of United States Steel Corp. said 
in issuing its report for the second quarter. 

The report showed that United States 
Steel earnings for this period were slightly 
better than in the first half and set a record 
for any quarter, although dollar sales failed 
to set a new record during this period. For 
the first half, sales and earnings also set 
alltime records. 

COMPARED TO OTHER FIRMS 

But Mr. Blough said that these earnings, 
while representing good performance by 
United States Steel, should be gaged 
against the earnings of other major com- 


A recent tabulation by a national maga- 
zine showed, he said, that United States 
Steel, among the 500 largest companies in 
this country, was ranked 123d in the size 
of its earnings as expressed in percentage of 
dollar sales, and stood 243d when its earn- 
ings were expressed as a percentage of capital 
invested in the business, 
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The steel industry, Mr. Blough said, 
would operate between 80 and 85 percent of 
capacity during the second half of this year, 
with some pickup shown in the final quarter 
partly as a result of improved demand from 
the auto industry. 

Some evidence of improved auto demand 
has already made its appearance, he said. 
For United States Steel, operations for the 
third quarter will average a little less than 
the current rate of 84 percent, owing to 
vacations, 

In the fourth quarter, United States Steel's 
operations should be a little better than 
85 percent of capacity, Mr. Bough sald, 


SEEK TO CUT INVENTORIES 


Reviewing the outlook for the second half, 
Mr. Blough said that the major factor dur- 
ing this period, as he interpreted the situa- 
tion, was not the expected gain in automo- 
tive orders for steel, but the continued 
tendency of consumers to cut their inven- 
tories. A 

“Our concept is that inventories grew in 
the first quarter and continued to grow in 
the second quarter,” he said. “By the end 
of the year, they should be back where they 
were at the beginning of the year. 

“This means that there should be reason- 
ably good business in steel consuming in- 
dustries during the rest of this year.” 

NET INCOME UP 


United States Steel reported net income 
for the second quarter of $2.04 a share on its 
common stock, compared with $1.83 a share 
in the June quarter of last year, and with 
$2.03 a share in the quarter ended March 31, 
1957. 

For the 6 months ended June 30, net was 
$4.07 a share, against $3.66 a share ia the first 
6 months of 1956. 

United States Steel was the only one of 
the five largest steel producers to show a 
gain in net profit in the second quarter, 
compared with the same period of last year. 

“Income for the second quarter of 1957 is 
reported as $115.9 million, or a return of 9.9 
percent on sales of $1,170.3 million,” Mr. 
Blough said. Income for the first 6 months 
of 1957 is reported as $231.4 millions, or a 
return of 9.9 percent on sales, which com- 
pares with income of $208.6 million, or a 
return of 9.2 percent on sales, reported for 
the first 6 months of 1956. 

SHIPMENTS SHOW RISE 

“Shipments of steel products in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1957 amounted to 6,402,898 
net tons. Shipments for the first 6 months 
totaled 13,022,691 net tons, which compares 
with 13,585,054 net tons shipped during the 
first 6 months of 1956, 

“Production of steel ingots and castings in 
the second quarter of 1957 averaged 89.5 
percent of capacity, which compares with 
production during the first quarter averaging 
95.7 percent of capacity. The tonnage pro- 
duced in the second quarter is equivalent to 
an index of 127.2 in terms of the 1947-49 
average production as 100. 

“Increases in wages and benefits which 
became effective July 1, 1957, under the terms 
of the 3-year labor agreements reached with 
the United Steelworkers of America in 
August 1956, together with appropriate in- 
creases for salaried employees not under 
union contract, will increase United States 
Steel's employment costs by an estimated 6 
percent. 

“Announcement has been made of an ac- 
companying increase in carbon and alloy 
steel prices, effective July 1, averaging about 
4 percent, or approximately three-tenths of 
1 cent per pound, 

“MORE FOR EXPANSION 


“Expenditures for additions to and re- 
placements of facilities totaled $141 million 
for the second quarter of 1957. At June 30, 
1967, authorized projects to be completed 
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required a further expenditure of $775 mil- 
lion. 

“Working capital of the corporation and 
its subsidiaries at June 30, 1957, after de- 
ducting the current dividend declarations 
and the amount of $525 million set aside for 
payment of property expenditures, was 6623.4 
million, compared with $740.1 million at 
June 30, 1958. 

“Long-term debt at June 30, 1957, ex- 
clusive of amounts due within 1 year, was 
$243.3. million, compared with $277.9 mil- 
lion at June 30, 1956." 

CALLS RISE CONSERVATIVE 


Mr. Blough, who will testify next week 
before a Senate judiciary subcommittee on 
the recent price rise in steel, said he felt 
that the July 1 price boost of around 4 per- 
cent was conservative and was less than 
many steel consumers had expected. 

He added that there was no resistance to 
the rise, and he knew of no price shading or 
waiving of extras by other steel producers. 

Asked whether United States Steel's ad- 
ministered price rise was not the result of 
other price boosts and cost advances, Mr. 
Blough said: 

“Practically all prices in industry are ad- 
minstered prices, and our prices are depend- 
ent on what the other fellow does about his 
Prices. This is true not only of the steel in- 
dustry but of every industry that I know of.” 

IMPACT OF SCRAP PRICES 


The price situation, Mr. Blough said, was 
influenced by such factors as a rise of 20 
percent in scrap prices, in the 60 days prior 
to the steel price rise. Scrap Is purchased in 
large qauntities by steel companies. 

United States Steel, Mr. Blough said, had 
invested §3 billion on new plants since 
World War II. Approximately two-thirds of 
this amount came from depreciation charges, 
and the rest from retained earnings. Dur- 
ing this period, the corporations investments 
were greater than its earnings. 

Directors declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable September 10. 


The Sesquicentennial Year at 
Somerset, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my colleagues who travel United 
States Route 22 through southeastern 
Ohio have been impressed with the at- 
tractive community of Somerset in Perry 
County. As with all visitors, however 
brief their stay may be, they recall the 
statue of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, the 
Civil War hero, which dominates the 
village square. This statue of Somerset's 
most famous son reminds us of the legacy 
which this village holds from its illus- 
trious past, 

This is the sesquicentennial year at 
Somerset. During the week of Septem- 
ber 22 through 28, the residents plan a 
celebration which will suitably mark this 
150th year. These are the families of 
American pioneers whose forefathers 
found in the natural riches and scenic 
rolling hills of Perry County the site 
which succeeding generations have fash- 
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joned into a thriving and gracious vil- 
lage. Like the parents of Phil Sheridan 
who, as immigrants to America in the 
1830's, found in Somerset the better 
Place to live which they had sought, so 
it is today that the people of this com- 
munity in the heart of our Nation, ex- 
press their thankfulness for the blessings 
which are theirs. 

I am sure that my colleagues here in 
Congress, from every State in the Union, 
join me in extending congratulations to 
this Ohio community, not only for hav- 
ing survived 150 years, but for having 
grown, prospered, and served as the 
birthplace for so many outstanding 
Americans, and a welcome home for all 
who have come there. 


Lust for Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the American people today, a5 
in the past, always welcome the so 
and patriotic counsel and wisdom of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 
His reflections and admonitions to his 
fellow citizens are now, as always, offe 
with the interest and welfare of his coun- 
try as the sole and sincere motive. 

Accordingly, I count it a privilege, 
under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, to include the following 
extracts from remarks made by General 
MacArthur, as chairman of the board of 
directors, at the annual stockholders 
meeting of the Sperry Rand Corp., in 
New York City, July 30: 

The world is entering an age of evolution 
greater than it has ever before known. Never 
in the 2 billion year history of human life, 
in the 5 billion years in which the earth nas 
spun through the black vacuum of space 
from the sun, has man's faculty for learning 
assumed such immense new scope and power. 
We are acquiring an ever-greater degree of 
control and mastery over the processes of 
nature, We are now exploiting, not only 
scientifically but practically, the 
energy. We are graduating from earthly to 
universal dimensions. This evolution has 
happened so quietly and naturaliy—without 
ceremony or undue emphasis, without great 
debate or acid controversy—that we hardly 
know the exact instant that the change 
occurred, The tick of the clock sometimes 
sounds so softly we do not hear it; yet w® 
now know the hour has struck. Vast pano- 
ramas will unfold before us, wave following 
wave, of a magnitude and diversity not as 
yet fully comprehended. Machines and 
mechanical devices will more and more oper 
ate other machines in an endless growing 
cycle, defined as automation, of labor-saving 
and multiple production systems. 

To believe that this will be an evil, threat- 
ening mass unemployment and a consequent 
social upheaval somewhat similar to the dis- 
orders individual labor temporarily sustained 
in the industrial revolution of the 18th 
19th centuries, would be illogical. Such an 
attitude would manifestly discount com- 
pletely the relative slowness of the develop“ 
ment and the corollary and beneficent im- 
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Provements which always accompany prog- 
Tess. There will be changes in jobs requiring 
Adaptation of the labor force but nothing to 
Cause a large volume of unemployment. 
Actually, the productivity of the economy 
dan be expected to grow at the rate of 3 to 4 
Percent a year while the number of new 
Workers, due to growth of population, will be 
only about 1.5 percent. 
Nuclear energy and electronic advances 
cannot fail to bring an age of relative plenty. 
the first time there will be provided the 
t which promise to mankind the satis- 
Action of his basic economic and material 
needs. Some of you may well live to see the 
day when we will be drawing energy not only 
m the sun but from the tides and the 
; Will be creating unheard of synthetic 
— ; will be purifying sea water: will 
Mining ocean floors for basic minerals; 
Will be celebrating a life span of a hundred 
rog: more years; will be launching space ships 
Seen the moon; will see poverty for the 
Li t time faced with possible extinction. 
tine’ standards will be the highest, scien- 
oc Advances will be the most revolutionary, 
hi ld affairs will be the most exciting in all 


1 If businessmen were to be allowed a wish, 
am sure it would be unanimously for 
lower taxes. ‘The tax burden now is so op- 
ve as to be almost confiscatory ot ven- 
H Capital. As Secretary of the Treasury 
Umphrey recently testified before a con- 
Bea 1 committee, “* the present 
Vy tax. burden will seriously hamper nec- 
economic growth,” adding that 
Spending under existing Government 
rey, will rise as fast us the increase in 
enues resulting from economic growth 
ana Congress and the administration alter 
reduce those programs.” 
Taxes for 1956 came to a staggering total of 
co © than $100 billion. The Treasury re- 
Jed $70 billion and State and local gov- 
tha ts the other 630 billion. This means 
t the cost of government consumes al- 
t one-third of the national product 
by is the sum of all goods and services 
Sta the entire population of the United 
+ The Government's appetite for tax- 


tee Brown steadily and inordinately. In 
1917 the per capita tax take was $1.98. In 


rose it was $7.92. During World War I it 
on to $35.70. In 1932 there was a drop- 
to 812.48. The high point of World War II 
hit in 1945, at $312.86. Last year, the 
9446 year of 1956, was the costliest of all. 
Jet. 86 per head for every one of us. Such 
he Propelled figures are difficult to compre- 
. Much is hidden from direct view in 
form of unseen nibbles at the pay check 
-ney Payment of the direct income tax. You 
ap er know you are paying because they 
ieee? as part of the purchase price of the 
ems you buy, For example you pay in this 
toon ect Way: 20 percent of the cost of your 
Cost; $800 on a $3,000 automobile; half the 
N Of a package of cigarettes; nearly nine- 
ths of the price of a bottle of whisky. 
Years have grown so rapidly in recent 
item, that now they are the largest single 
Pa in the cost of living. Americans will 
they ot government this year more than 
care will on food, clething, medical 
* religious activities combined. 
daa you sit down to a meal, morning, 
Th. or night, this is what happens: 

e tax agent collects from the farmer 
fertiges your food. He collects from the 
man r companies and farm-equipment 
toli Ufacturers who supplied the farmer. He 
a rail and truck transportation taxes, 
Propere turers’ excise taxes, telephone taxes, 
ciale, taxes, sales taxes, income taxes, so- 
des kr uritf taxes, gasoline taxes, license 
and inspection fees, permit fees; all these— 
What Many others that nobody even knows 

they are, 
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When you buy a dozen eggs you pay at 
Teast 100 tiny taxes which do not appear 
on the bill, There are 151 taxes on a loaf 
of bread, at least as many and maybe more 
on a pound of beefsteak, a box of soap, a can 
of beans. Billions a year are drained off 
which should be invested in new or en- 
larged enterprises or spent on the products 
of these enterprises. I do not hesitate to 
predict that if Government continues to 
wrest from the people the basis for future 
industries and businesses our rapidly in- 
creasing population may eventually outgrow 
the number of jobs available and industrial 
labor will then face its greatest threat. 

There seems to be no restraint in this lust 
for taxes. It began with the Federal income 
tax law of 1914 which gave unlimited access 
to the people's wealth, and the power for 
the first time to levy taxes not for revenue 
only but for social purposes. Since then 
the sphere of government has increased with 
a kind of explosive force. Thomas Jefferson’s 
wise apherism, “That government is best 
which governs least,” has been tossed into 
the wastebasket with ridicule and sarcasm, 
Whether we want it or not, we pay now for 
almost unlimited government; a government 
which limits our lives by dictating how we 
are fed and clothed and housed; how to pro- 
vide for old age; how the national income, 
which is the product of our labor, shall be 
divided among us; how we shall buy and 
sell; how long and how hard and under 
what circumstances we shall work. There 
is only scorn for the one who dares to say, 
“The government should not be infinite.” 

Actually, the national budget now gov- 
erns the economy. Unfortunately, it is be- 
coming more and more abnormal, For years 
we have n spending far beyond our 
means. Our indebtedness is now estimated 
to be nearly $700 billion, a sum greater than 
the combined debt of all the other nations 
of the world, And, it has been charged 
without challenge that our Government this 
year proposes to spend as much as all other 
governments put together. 

The Russian dictator, Lenin, that im- 
Placable foe of the free enterprise system, 
predicted as early as 1920 that the United 
States would eventually spend itself into 
bankruptcy. How many of our leaders still 
hear the echo of Thomas Jefferson's voice 
when he warned with reference to the 
future of this country: 

“I place economy among the most Impor- 
tant virtues and public debt as the greatest 
of dangers to be feared. To preserye our 
independence, we must not let our leaders 
load us with perpetual debt. We must make 
our choice between economy with liberty, or 
profusion with servitude. The same pru- 
dence which in private life would forbid our 
paying our money, forbids it in the dispo- 
sition of public money. We must endeavor 
to reduce the Government to the practice of 
rigid economy to avoid burdening the peo- 
ple and arming the magistrate with a pa- 
tronage of money which might be used to 
corrupt the principle of government.. 
The multiplication of public offices, increase 
of expense beyond income, growth of the 
public debt, are indications soliciting the 
employment of the pruning knife. * * * It 
is Incumbent on every generation to pay its 
own debt as it goes.” 

How incomparably different in philosophy 
from Karl Marx, that patron saint of com- 
munism, who 50 years later, while planning 
the destruction of all constitutional govern- 
ment, said: 

“The surest way to overturn the social 
order is to debauch the currency.” 

He referred, of course, to the process of 
inflation, induced by extreme taxation; the 
process of planned economy; the process of 
controlling economic conditions and thereby 
controlling the lives of individuals—a con- 
trol of fiscal, monetary and general economic 
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forces which produces higher prices and a 
gradual devitalizing of the purchasing power 
of money. The continuing rise in the cost 
of living is due to our drift deeper and deeper 
into inflation until today our whole eco- 
nomic, social and political system is in- 
fected by an inflationary mentality which ” 
approaches a point where the very founda- 
tions of our structure are threatened. “Tax- 
ation,” with its offspring, inflation, sald 
Lenin in support of the basic thesis of Karl 
Marx, “is the yital weapon to displace the 
system of free enterprise“ —the system on 
which our Nation was founded—the system 
which has made us the most prosperous 
people of all history—the system which en- 
abled us to produce over half of the world's 
goods and with less than one-seventh of the 
world’s area and population—the system 
which gave our people more liberty, priv- 
ileges and opportunities than any other 
nation ever gave its people in the long his- 
tory of the world. No wonder Herbert 
Hoover recently exclaimed in reviewing our 
situation, “the spirit of Karl Marx no doubt 
rejoices. * * * He recommended some such 
actions as the road to socialism.” And by 
socialism he meant the forcing of a centrally 
controlled economic life upon all persons in 
the nation, under an authoritarian monopoly 
that is politically managed. 

Chief Justice John Marshall warned as 
early as 1819 that “* the power to tax 
involves the power to destroy.“ And he 
might have added that the road to destruc- 
tion is the road of socialism, Its evidences 
which we see and talk about so much—the 
collectors and dispensers of socialistically 
used funds, the planning committees and 
enforcement bodies, the services they pre- 
sume to render and the pyramids they build, 
the votes they coerce to maintain contro! 
all these expressions of socialism are but the 
offspring of excessive taxation, If we want 
economic liberty—want to be free to work 
most productively and to have what we pro- 
duce—our concern must focus on the tax 
roots to shut off the revenue which nourishes 
the disease. To work at the other end and 
merely bemoan the detailed projects of so- 
clalism or damn the persons who happen to 
be manning those projects at the moment, 
or even to change political personnel, would 
be about as effective in stopping socialism 
as changing undertakers would be to stop 
death, 

Excessive taxation produces results some- 
what resembling the evils of slavery and 
serfdom in days of old. To illustrate: The 
Government takes in taxes over a third of 
the income of the average citizen each year, 
This means that he or she is required to 
work entirely for the Government from Jan- 
uary 1 until May 10. This begins to resemble 
the Soviet forced-labor system. It practi- 
cally reduces the citizen for protracted pe- 
riods to what amounts almost to involun- 
tary servitude. It is indeed the modern 
although humanized counterpart in the 20th 
century of the abandoned slavery and serf- 
dom of the preceding centuries. We will be 
fortunate if it does not finally reduce indi- 
viduals to the universal status of robots. 

The present tax structure is even now 
probably adequate eventually to socialize the 
United States. Our tax take is 
greater than that of the admitted national 
socialistic countries, whether on this or the 
other side of the Iron Curtain. The effects 
may not yet be fully evident to the super- 
ficial eye, but the erosion of incentive, in- 
genuity, and integrity that results will be 
as deadly as the hidden cancer is to life, 
It can in time change the basic character 
of this great Nation as it has every other 
nation where it has become indelibly affixed. 

In the last two decades our tax system has 
resulted in a creeping Inflation which has 
devitalized the American dollar to 40 per- 
cent of its previous purchasing power, If 
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the*present trend continues, the dollar may 
well sink to half its present value within an- 
other decade. Those who suffer most from 
such fiscal debasement are the men of small 
means—those living on fixed incomes, wages, 
annuities, or pensions—especially the work- 
ingman. But inflation does even more than 
debauch & nation’s currency; it also de- 
bauches a nation’s morals, It creates a false 
illusion of prosperity; it discourages thrift 
and honest effort; it encourages the kind of 
speculation that expects something for 
nothing. History shows how difficult it is 
for a nation to recover once it is in the sway 
of an irredeemably depreciating currency. 
‘The tendency is for prices to go higher and 
higher, the value of money to go lower and 
lower. 

The inflationary forces which undermine 
the Western World of today are the same 
forces which were at work 1,700 years ago 
during the decline of the Roman Empire. 
Just as in Rome, our civilization is living 
beyond its means. It is living more and 
more for the moment, trying to anticipate 
today the pleasures of tomorrow. Why save, 
asks the citizen, if savings are likely to be 

priated through taxes and inflation? 
Why wait for the day when we can afford a 
house, or a car, or a TV set, if we can buy 
these things today on credit? It is no longer 
enough that our economy grows annually 
faster than the increase in population; the 
call is for twice this growth. Wages must 
rise faster than productivity; the standard 
of living faster than income. This is the 
folly known as inflation; yet many promi- 
nent economists and innumerable others 
still preach the desirability of what they 
call, limited inflation, Few know that Lord 
Keynes, generally regarded as the modern 
apostle of inflation, because of his famous 
treatise on finance, is said to have remarked 
just before he died that he must write an- 
other book to warn the British people that 
~+ © > there is danger in inflation.” Even 
ex-President Truman, a main protagonist of 
high taxation and free spending, recently 
wrote: ri 

“I do not wish to minimize the serious 
consequences of the type of inflation we are 
now experiencing. It has already brought 
hardships to a large segment of our popula- 
tion, in the cities as well as on the farm, and 
especially to those who have to live on 
pensions and fixed incomes.” What a 
change is there, oh, my countrymen. What 
a difference it would have made had it come 
at the zenith of his Presidential power 
rather than in the dismal aftermath of a 
paid newspaper column. But inflation is 
not a question of partisan politics. It can 
be controlled only if both political parties 
really wish to stop it; only if both parties 
are determined to limit spending so as to be 
within our means. 

If financial output has to be increased in 
one segment it must be correspondingly de- 
creased in another. If defense spending has 
to go up, other spending, whether for hous- 
ing, roads, schools, farm aid, or social bene- 
fits, must be curtailed accordingly. This is 
only commonsense: But, even though tax 
receipts have doubled during the postwar 
era, total public spending continues to ex- 
ceed revenues. Promises continue to be 
made to expand all sectors of the economy 
at the same time. Some are 42 percent 
larger than they were in 1953-54. Literally 
dozens of welfare projects little understood 
by the general public are hidden in the more 
than 1,000 pages of the budget which has 
grown so big that nobody has any clear idea 
how much waste it actually contains. Some 
almost incredible and fantastic falsities have 
been progressively foisted upon public opin- 
ion with reference to it. One is that it is a 
perfect example of scientific fact, that it is 
as true as 2 and 2 make 4, that it is arith- 
metically a perfect equation which cannot 
be disputed, that its preparation is rooted in 
such learned hands as to be quite beyond 
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the comprehension of the ordinary citizen. 
This is all complete bosh and nonsense. The 
national budget is but the guesswork of a 
small group of individuals, temporarily gath- 
ered in Washington by adminiistrative as- 
signment, whose previous training and ex- 
perience has little to do with acquiring any 
specific knowledge of the Nation's need. 
Each one, engrossed with the superimpor- 
tance of his own function and power, esti- 
mates a maximum that he deems he can 
utilize, irrespective of extravagance, The 
sum of these, with some modification, be- 
comes the budget unless someone at the top 
lowers the estimates to correspond with the 
actual resources expected to be available. 
The problem a balanced budget, instead of 
being a mystic and untouchable phenome- 
non, is actually the commonest and most 
universal one in the world. It faces the head 
of every household every year of life. It is 
simply, how much can be spent safely on 
living expenses. The question is not what 
can be luxuriously used, not even what may 
be actually necessary, but what can be ob- 
tained with the money available without 
injudicious borrowing. If one's natural de- 
sires were followed, they would always 
amount to much more than could be actu- 
ally afforded, But the householder is forced 
to exercise prudent restraint and practice 
thrift or eventually he will face disaster. 
He must be able to say “No” to excess items 
when everything in him wants to say Les.“ 

It is exactly the same basic problem in gov- 
ernment, with the vital difference that the 
money involved is not that of his own but 
that of others collected by taxation) But 
what a monumental difference this makes. 
Instead of being frugal, one becomes lavish, 
Instead of being careful, one becomes reck- 
less, Instead of being conservative, one be- 
comes radical, Temptation assails one from 
every angle. Ambition becomes every hu- 
man, indeed, the pressure of political cur- 
rents, the blandishments of powerful lobbies, 
the allurements of expanding horizons, the 
disease of power, all play their potent part. 
At the best the result is but a guess, a specu- 
lative estimate with little or no controlling 
influences. How wrong it can be is testified 
to by the surpluses that have accumulated 
over the years. These surpluses, the over- 
estimates in the national budgets of actual 
needs, glut our warehouses from coast to 
coast. They are not limited to agricultural 
products but exist in practically every field 
and every commodity. A member of the 
Hoover Commission which studied the mata 
ter estimated to me that in the last decade 
perhaps $100 billion worth of surplus had 
accumulated. A large portion of this, he said, 
could probably never be gainfully used. This 
is but one facet depicting the frailty, the 
inaccuracy, and the extravagance of the 
casual budget. I know from actual experi- 
ence these frailties. For 5 years I made up 
the budget for the Army and Air Corps 
when I was the chief of staff, and for 6 
years supervised the Japanese budget when 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
in the Far East. The estimates submitted 
to me were astronomical compared to the 
moneys available without borrowing; but, it 
may interest you to know that the largest 
yearly budget I put in for the Army and 
Air Force, which were then combined, was 
approximately $400 million, and the highest 
for the entire Japanese nation of more than 
80 million people was less than 82 billion. 
Yet, I can say confidently that. the security 
of the United States was as relatively safe 
then as now, and that Japan's present 
prosperity, built on its postwar occupation 
puana; has never been surpassed in modern 

es. 

Only a month ago, Senator Brrp, the most 
potent financial voice in Congress, warned 
that he feared the country would “go over 
the precipice of financial disaster if the 
rise in Government spending were not cur- 


_ tailed.” He said the country faces a “great 
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potential danger because the Government has 
exhausted its power to tax and exhausted its 
power to borrow,” that it has no reserves.“ 

Our swollen budgets constantly have been 
misrepresented to the public. Our Govern- 
ment has kept us in a perpetual state of 
fear—kept us in a continuous stampede of 
patriotic fervor—with the cry of grave na- 
tional emergency. Always there has been 
some terrible evil at home or some mon- 
strous foreign power that was going to gobble 
us up if we did not blindly rally behind 
it by furnishing the exorbitant funds de- 
manded. Yet, in retrospect, these disasters 
seem never to have happened, seem never 
to have been quite real. 

Another of the great illusions is that the 
Government gives the people free much of 
what. they get fram its services. I am con- 
vinced that the average citizen has no idea 
who pays for big government and how much. 
The painful truth is this: The Government 
produces nothing of itself. Whatever it 
spends for people it. must previously take 
from the people in the form of taxes. More- 
over, whenever the Government gives a serv- 
ice to people, it must at the same time take 
away from the people the right to provide 
and decide for themselves. And the amount 
which Government doles back to the people 
or spends to promote welfare is always only 
a fraction of what it takes away, because 
of the excessive cost of governmental ad- 
ministration, It is the little people that 
pay the largest part of the bill, Eighty-five 
percent of all the billions of dollars 
in income taxes comes from the lowest rate— 
the 20 percent paid by all persons with 
taxable income. Only 15 percent is added 
by all the higher rates up to 91 percent. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that one rea“ 
son for the steep graduation of the income 
tax is to mäke the public think that people 
with high incomes pay most of the taxes. 
It is another illusion to think that excessiv® 
rates of a graduated income tax tend to re- 
distribute the wealth. It merely prevents 
its accumulation and thereby blocks expan“ 
sion of the Nation's economic strength. 
very source of new and better jobs thus dis- 
appears, This is economic folly based on 
the false proposition that growth can be 
maintained through continuous inflation. 

But, even greater issues are involved than 
any I have yet mentioned. Some years 98% 
the late President Woodrow Wilson made 
the following statement: 

“The history of liberty is the history of 
the limitation of governmental power, 
the increase ot it.” 

The contest for ages has been to rescue 
liberty from the constantly expanding grasP 
of governmental power. The great patriots 
of the American Revolution revolted not 8? 
much against the actual taxes imposed 
them by a British King but against the con- 
cept of government behind the taxes; the 


concept that government had unlimited i 


power to do what government thought prop- 
er, They had a deep suspicion that gover?” 
ment, if permitted, would waste the labors 
of the people and ultimately curtail th? 
power of the people, always under the pre- 


ö 
$ 
tense of taking care of the people. That # į 
why they tried to bind the Government dow”, i 
with the modest restrictions of a Constitu” | 


tion, limiting the Government's 
the performance of carefully 
responsibilities. 

Daniel Webster said on the floor of the 
United States Senate: 


powers to 
specified | 


i| 
“All republics, all governments of law,, 
Í 


must impose numerous limitations and 
qualifications of authority; they must be 


subject to rule and regulation, This is the 
t 


very essence of free political institutions. 
The spirit of, liberty is a sharp-sighted spiri? i 
it is a cautious, sagacious, discriminating 
far-seeing intelligence; it is jealous of en“ 
croachment, jealous of power, jealous of man : 
It demands checks, it seeks for guards, $ 
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insists on securities: it fortifies with all pos- 
sible care against the assaults of ambition 
and passion, It does not trust the amiable 
N nknesses of human nature, and therefore 
t will not permit power to overstep its pre- 
Scribed limits, though benevolence, good in- 
tent, and patriotic purpose come along with 
it. Neither does it satisfy itself with flashy 
porary resistance to authority. Far 
„it seeks for duration and perma- 
nence. It looks before and after; and, build- 
it on the experience of ages which are past, 
labors diligently for the benefit of ages to 
beg This is the nature of constitutional 
berty; and this is our liberty if we will 
tly understand and preserve it. Our 
Security is in our watchfulness of executive 
It was the constitution of this de- 
Partment, which was infinitely that most 
dificult part in the great work of creating 
dur present Government,. To give to the 
executive department such power as should 
it useful, and yet not such as should 
render it dangerous; to make it efficient, in- 
dependent, and strong, and yet to prevent it 
Pra Sweeping away everything by its union 
8 Military and civil authority, by the in- 
8 of patronage, and office and favor; 
indeed was difficult. 

“I do not wish to impair the power of the 
President as it stands written down in the 
Constitution. But * »I will not blindly 
% e. where all experience admonishes me 
Ex jealous; I will not trust executive power 

ested in the hands of a single magistrate, 
the vigils of liberty.” 

He spoke those words 123 years ago: but 
— Could as well have been spoken yester- 


3 are many who have lost faith In this 
ly American ideal and believe in a form of 
Welalistic, totalitarian rule, a sort of big- 
brother deity to run our lives for us. They no 
longer believe that free men can manage 
tair own affairs. Their centrai thesis is to 
your money away from you on the pre- 
tmPtion that a handful of men, centered 
Fovernment, largely bureaucratic not 
Wa d can spend the proceeds of your toll 
Cha ee to greater advantage than you who 
the te the money. Nowhere in the history of 
this uman race is there justification for 
the reckless faith in political power. It is 
Oldest, most reactionary of all forms of 
cien organization. It was tried out in an- 
t Babylon, ancient Greece and ancient 
— in Mussolini's Italy, in Hitler's Ger- 
J. and in all Communist countries, 
jenetever and whenever it has been at- 
hoe it has failed utterly to provide eco- 
ha lc security, and has generally ended in 
tional disaster. It embraces an essential 
or, that individuals who, as private citi- 
the are not to manage the disposition of 
du Own earnings, become in public office 
the men 
© World. 
foun’ Soviets have tried to legislate the per- 
citizen ety: and today the average Soviet 
tort n has little more freedom and less com- 
The than’ the inmates of American falls. 
— — American philosophy of government 
freeg effectively promoted the ideal of human 
tor dom. with ter material abundance 
prom te People, than any social system ever 
mun anded; freedom to live under the mini- 
own ot restraint—freedom to make your 
ang mistakes if you will. The fundamental 
Mere a mate issue at stake therefore is not 
y our money, it is liberty, itself; the 
— taxation of an Overgrown govern- 
mm versus personal freedom; a least com- 
Proven nominator of mediocrity against the 
the n progress of pioneering individualism; 
conan enterprise system or the cult of blind 
On ty: the robot or the free man. 
Tart eptember 12, 1952, Senator Robert 
hig p onterred at Morningside Heights with 
natio essful convention rival for the nomi- 
Sta n for the Presidency of the United 
» General Eisenhower. They later is- 


who can manage the affairs of 
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sued a manifest containing the following 
statement: — 

“There is and has been one great funda- 
mental issue * * * it is the issue of liberty 
against the creeping socialization in every 
domestic field. Liberty was the foundation 
of our Government, the reason for our 
growth, the basis of our happiness, and the 
hope of our future, The greatest threat to 
liberty today is internal, from the constant 
growth of big government through the con- 
stantly increasing power and spending of 
the Federal Government. The essen- 
tial thing is to keep our expenditures * * * 
at a percentage of our total income which 
will not destroy our free economy at home 
and further inflate our debt and our cur- 
rency.” 

How I wish that instead of my feeble yoice 
I could sound those words as though they 
were written in blazing rainbow colors on 
the arch of the sky. 


Republican Record of Accomplishments 
by Executive Departments, 1953-57 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Republican Record of Accomplishments 
by Executive Departments, 1953-57, we 
find these words: g 

Coupled with the achievements of the 
Elsenhower administration, history demon- 
strates that the Republican Party laid the 
groundwork for much of the natural re- 
sources legislation now on the books. For 
example, the Republicans: 

Put through the first Reclamation Act in 
1902 providing that all moneys received 
from the sale and disposal of public lands 
in 16 Western States should be set aside 
in a special Treasury fund for irrigation 
projects and reclamation uses. 

Provided for the first installation in 1906 
of hydroelectric power in reclamation proj- 
ects with preference in the sale of such 
power to public and municipal users. 


It is true that the Republicans helped 
put through the first Reclamation Act, 
but the party has been of scant assist- 
ance in making it effective in the more 
than 50 years that it has been on the 
books. 

It is true that the Republicans in- 
cluded a preference clause in the 1906 
act. But for the past 20 years, and par- 
ticularly in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, Republican policy has been to de- 
stroy preference. 

The history of Federal preference acts 
is not one continuous stream, but simi- 
lar threads run through. The early- 
preference clause—1906—was apparently 
based on the simple, but now chal- 
lenged, belief that if and when electric 
power was generated from reclamation 
dams, nonprofit, public groups had first 
call on this nonprofit public power pro- 
duced at publicly financed projects. 

Later preferences such as those in the 
TVA Act, the Reclamation Act of 1939, 
the Flood Control Act of 1944, and the 
Bonneville Act of 1938, as well as the 
preference in the Atomic Energy Act of 
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1954, all stemmed from a later and more 
conscious use of preference as, first, in 
the 1906 act and, second, as an anti- 
monopoly, competitive yardstick device 
to force the monopolistic private-power 
industry to look to its P’s and Q's on 
costs, not unit profits, in other words, 
an abundance of power at low cost, and 
marketing policies designed to achieve 
this end. Moreover, in the later acts 
nonprofit cooperatives were given pref- 
erence along with local and State gov- 
ernmental units and the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. 

The passing years have made it more 
and more clear that a preference to pur- 
chase power is of limited value to small, 
nonprofit systems unless transmission 
lines are provided either to actually 
transmit the power out to the load cen- 
ters of these small systems, or to serve 
as a bargaining lever to compel private- 
power companies to wheel—transmit— 
power over their lines at reasonable 
prices. 

Another aspect, which was to result in 
controversy, was over whether prefer- 
ence was to be a continuing preference, 
that is, whether the increasing require- 
ments of preference customers could be 
met by withdrawing power from non- 
preference customers—after reasonable 
notice—or whether preference was a 
one-shot deal and once the power was 
marketed a right to its continued use 
became vested in the purchaser, prefer- 
ence or nonpreference. 

Another complication has been related 
to the fact that in a great many hydro- 
power installations the most economic 
use of the water is to install large ca- 
pacity in terms of kilowatts with the 
result, especially where streamflow is 
erratic, that such capacity can be used 
for peaking purposes. Although this 
is the most economic use of hydro in- 
stallations, it poses real problems for 
small nonprofit systems who do not 
have thermal capacity which will enable 
them to use the peaking capacity or 
to firm up the secondary energy which 
flows from the generators in periods of 
more than normal waterflow. 

The attempts to negotiate reasonable 
contracts with private power companies, 
trading them valuable peaking power 
for firming or other capacity have been 
beset with sabotage, and efforts to get 
thermal power built by Federal agencies 
to firm up such power have been unsuc- 
cessful in every instance except in the 
case of TVA, due to the bitter opposition 
of the power companies. 

A further aspect, which deserves con- 
sideration in any discussion of prefer- 
ence, is the manner in which Federal 
wholesale power rates are determined. 
Where power companies could get the 
power, they wanted it cheap. Where 
only the power companies had trans- 
mission lines into the dams, they wanted 
it cheap. But where preference custom- 
ers had access to the power, the power 
companies and their numerous fronts 
have cried about subsidized power and 
have attempted to get the price of the 
power raised so high that it would in 
fact be unattractive to preference cus- 
tomers, 
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One means has been to jack up the al- 
locations of joint costs of projects to 
power. Another has been to impose a 
purely artificial accounting system. 
Another has been to attempt to force 
power rates to be fixed on the basis of 
the cheapest alternative source, that is, 
private power company rates in the ad- 
joining area. 

Preference has no meaning if there is 
no new power coming on the line from 
Federal projects. Therefore, one way 
to harpoon this antimonopoly instru- 
mentality is to dry up the source of new 
funds either by withholding appropri- 
ations, or by destroying feasibility on 
which authorizations must be based, or 
by instituting some kind of partnership 
scheme whereby control of the power 
produced is shifted to private interests. 

Under the Eisenhower administration 
few stones have been left unturned to 
bulwark the private-power interests at 
the expense of their nonprofit, competi- 
tive yardsticks. 

Basic to this achievement has been 
the attempt, so far unsuccessful, to es- 
tablish a partnership between power 
companies and the Government. 

The revised A-47 and the Executive 
orders under which Federal agencies 
such as the Corps of Engineers now carry 
out feasibility studies illustrate the ex- 
tent to which the administration has 
gone in an effort to destroy feasibility, 
prevent authorization of new projects, 
and dry up Federal sources of power. 

The Eisenhower partnership policy is 
designed to destroy preference and any 

real element of yardstick competition in 
the power industry by turning over the 
hydro resources of the country to the 
private-power companies. 

By August 1953, the Department of 
Interior had abrogated the policy views 
of earlier administrations in a formal 
document full of doubletalk. 

In September, Assistant Secretary 
Fred G. Aandahl in a speech at Fargo, 
N. Dak., announced the reverse“ yard- 
stick. He said that within a few years 
the cost of Federal power would be so 
close to that of private-power companies 
that preference customers would have 
no advantage in getting Federal power. 

In September 1953 the Department of 
Interior in its “marketing criteria for 
the Missouri Basin” sought to destroy 
the “continuing” nature of preference 


and contract away all Federal power not 


tied up in preference contracts to the 
private power companies. This criteria 
still exists—but the Langer-Kefauver 
hearings forced an abandonment of the 
contracting in fact. 

In the Southwest the first Ike Repub- 
lican Congress abrogated the contracts 
SPA had with the cooperatives. The co- 
operatives were savéd from destruction 
only by the courageous investigations of 
Representative Earn Cuuporr and the 
subsequent action of a Democratic Con- 
gress in repudiating this breach of faith. 

In the Bonneville area (with Bonne- 
ville having the strongest, clearest, and 
most unequivocal preference provision of 
any Federal act) “Giveaway” McKay 
evaded preference by placing a 10,000- 
kilowatt limitation on new loads of pref- 
erence customers, sold an important 
Oregon transmission line to private util- 
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ities, and in general did his best to de- 
stroy the rights of preference customers. 

In Georgia, the Department of In- 
terior attempted to force contracts on 
the rural electric systems which would 
have effectively eliminated their prefer- 
ence rights. This was so outrageous a 
violation of law that even Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell felt called upon to issue 
an opinion stating that the contracts 
were illegal and “flouted the will of the 
Congress.” 


Federal Water Storage Makes Local 
Public Dams Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
addressed to the editor of the Reader's 
Digest by Senators WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
and HENRY M. Jackson and me concern- 
ing an article in the August 1957 edition 
of that publication entitled Pacific 
Northwest Stands on Its Own Feet.” 

This is an extremely deceptive article 


that the Reader's Digest has published 


at a time when legislation to authorize 
Federal construction of a high dam at 
Hells Canyon on the Snake River is be- 
fore the Congress. This article is decep- 
tive, Mr. Speaker, as it reaches the total- 
ly illogical conclusion that since two 
State of Washington public-utility dis- 
tricts are building power dams on the 
Columbia River, Federal construction of 
such projects should be disregarded in 
the future. In my opinion, this article 
keynotes a new attack on vitally needed 
power projects in the Northwest such as 
the high Hells Canyon Dam. It seeks to 
mislead the public into believing that 
there no longer is a place in the hydro- 
electric power development of the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries for Fed- 
eral multipurpose projects, which, in 
fact,-make the dams being constructed 
by various non-Federal entities possible. 

The letter to the editor of the Reader's 
Digest follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1957. 
EDITOR, THE READER'S DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: This is in reference to the article 
in the August edition of your publication by 
Mr. William Hard, entitled “The Pacific 
Northwest Stands on Its Own Feet.” 

Mr. Hard does an excellent job in com- 
mending the two local public utility districts 
in the State of Washington, Chelan P. U. D. 
and Grant P. U. D., which are now under- 
taking the construction of two power projects 
on the Columbia River. 

We support the efforts of these local utility 
districts to bring the benefits of the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Columbia to 
their local service areas. Under the Public 
Utility District Act of the State of Wash- 
ington, these governmental groups are 
charged with the responsibility of develop- 
ing these resources which lie within their 
county borders. 
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In the 83d Congress, the undersigned were 
sponsors of legislation in the House and 
the Senate which “deauthorizeda” the Priest 
Rapids-Wanapum project as a Federal de- 
velopment and permitted the Grant County 
Public Utility District to go ahead with con- 
struction of these dams. The Rocky Reach 
project did not require legislation by the 
Congress, never having been authorized as & 
Federal dam. These developments, however, 
were among projects in the Army 308 Report 
on comprehensive utilization of the re- 
sources of the Columbia and its tributaries. 

We wish to emphasize a point entirely 
disregarded by Mr. Hard's article, in which 
he reaches a conclusion that these two public 
utility district projects prove that Federal 
development of the Columbia should be 
discarded in the future. 

This point is that neither Rocky Reach nor 
Priest Rapids-Wanapum could have been 
built without the upstream water storage 
and river flow control provided by the Fed- 
eral Grand Coulee, Albeni Falls, and Hungry 
Horse Dams. 

Neither could such private utility dams 
as Cabinet Gorge, Thompson Falls and Kerr 
in the upper reaches of the Columbia River 
system be feasible without the water storage 
and river flow control provided by Hungry 
Horse Federal Dam in Montana. 

This combination of Federal multi-pur- 
pose projects plus largely power-only dams 
built by non-Federal entities is a working 
reality only because the water storage bene- 
fits exist through initial Federal develop- 
ment, 

We feel that Mr. Hard's article, making the 
entirely illogical conclusion that the local 
utility districts should take over total devel- 
opment of the Columbia and its tributaries, 
is misleading and deceptive. 

Just as Grand Coulee, Albeni Falls and 
Hungry Horse make downstream projects 
possible, so would the high Hells Canyon 
Dam utilize the river system's resources to 
the fullest. A high Hells Canyon Dam would 
provide 400,000 more kilowatts at site than 
the low dams proposed by the Idaho Power 
Co. In addition, and this is a point ignored 
by the opponents of high Hells Canyon Dam, 
such a project would provide an additi 
436,000 kilowatts of generation at the dams 
downstream on the Snake and Columbia 
Rivers, 

This is the crux of the fight for the high 
Hells Canyon project. Contrary to Mr. 
Hard's conclusion, the issue is not public 
versus private power development. The 
issue, instead, is the full development 
these public resources as opposed to the 
partial utilization envisioned by the Idah? 
Power Co. projects. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 
HENRY M. Jackson, 
United States Senator. 
Don MAGNUSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Tribute to Elton J. Layton 
SPEECH 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to have the opportunity to 
join with my colleagues on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
extending every good wish to Elton J. 
Layton. 


1957 


Elton will retire on October 1, 1957, as 
clerk of our committee. He has served 
our committee for more than 36 years. 
They have been years of faithful and 
Outstanding service on his part. His ex- 
tensive knowledge of the work of our 
Committee, history of legislation, long 
term of office, all made him inyaluable 
tous. During the time that I have been 
a member of the committee, I have 
found him to be more than willing to be 
of assistance when I have called upon 
him for help. He has been a loyal and 

e public servant in the highest sense 
Of the word. He will be sorely missed. 

I wish for Elton J. Layton and his 
wife many years of happiness and good 
health. Elton has more than earned the 

e hours which it will now be pos- 
Sible for him to enjoy. 


Important Information Concerning Lung 
Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT, Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much controversy in the press, over 
the television, and otherwise regarding 
1 e recent so-called lung cancer scare. 

ve received a letter from Dr. Joseph 
Ber who is with the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minn. 

Dr. Berkson also enclosed to me a copy 

8 a letter that he had written Hon. 

'OHN A. BLATNIK, chairman of the Legal 

&nd Monetary Subcommittee of the 

ttee on Government Operations 

Of the House of Representatives. This 

Subcommittee has been holding hearings 

tly regarding false statements in 
Cigarette advertisement. 

Dr. Berkson points out in his letter to 
the chairman of the subcommittee im- 
Portant information that I think the 
People should have. 


onder leave to extend my remarks in 
De Recorp, I desire to include both of 
- Berkson’s letters: 
Mayo CLINIC, 
Rochester, Minn., July 30, 1957. 
Hon. WATKINS M. ABBITT, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

: I have been informed that as chair- 
Man of the Tobacco Subcommittee of the 
de ges Committee on Agriculture, you will 
to interested in a statement which I sent 

Congressman Blatnik, on the question of 
Smoking in relation to lung cancer. A copy 
ot this letter is enclosed. 
iat should like to say, that I have no interest 
tue question other than thé scientific 
b th, but I have been dismayed at the one- 

representation that the question has 
— in public and even in Congress. 
statement enclosed has, I understand, 
been inserted in the records of Mr. BLAT- 
=e committee, but not in the CONGRES- 
It NAL Recorp, as I expected it would be. 
thannerefore, after reading it you believe 
tit should be inserted in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAE Recoryv, I am glad to give you my 
permission to do so. 
Your sincerely, 
JOSEPH BERKSON, M. D. 
Jurx 21, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Legal and Monetary Sub- 
committee, House Committee on 
Government Operations, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ` 

Sm: I refer to your request, transmitted 
through Mr. Curtis Johnson, to appear be- 
fore your committee on July 23, 1957. I 
regret that professional obligations do not 
permit me to attend this hearing. In lieu 
ot my personal appearance, I am hereby 
transmitting this statement. 

I have studied carefully the evidence that 
has been advanced for the theory that smok- 
ing causes lung cancer, Attached is a paper 
which I wrote 2 years ago, pointing out that 
the evidence put forward up to then was 
inconclusive, Furthermore, there were some 
aspects of the findings which Indicated that 
the statistical association of smoking and 
lung cancer might be spurious, due to selec- 
tion and invalidity of the data, Since then, 
more data have appeared, which I have stud- 
led carefully. I am myself engaged in some 
related studies, which are not yet ready for 
publication. I find no reason to modify my 
previous opinion that the evidence, taken as 
a whole, does not establish, on any reason- 
able scientific basis, that cigarette smoking 
causes lung cancer. On the-contrary, I have 
found more and stronger reasons to doubt 
this conclusion. 

With regard to the contrary opinion ex- 
pressed by some statisticians, I have full 
respect for their sincerity and general com- 
petence. My criticism is that they have not 
allowed time for careful critical analysis of 
existing data, let alone time in which to 
consider results of investigations now in 

Consider only the following facts: 
The second report of the American Cancer 
Society study on which the opinion that 
smoking causes lung cancer largely rests, has 
as yet been published only in newspaper 
form, and will not appear in a technical 
journal, for scrutiny of scientists until fall. 
Then again the United States Public Health 
Service now has underway an extensive sta- 
tistical study on the subject, for which it 
has not yet issued even a preliminary report. 

The problem of cancer is one of the most 
baffling ever attacked by sclence. Time and 
time again, conclusions as to its cause of 
cure have been prematurely published, only 
to be disproved later. This not only dis- 
credits science and copfuses the public, but 
does immeasurable harm in creating an at- 
mosphere in which true scientists cannot 
work effectively. I have no interest except 
the advancement of scientific knowledge by 
research. I should not wish to obstruct its 
progress, or to jeopardize my own reputation 
to boot, by questioning the conclusion that 
smoking causes lung cancer, if I did not 
sincerely believe that there is serious doubt 
as to the scientific validity of that con- 
clusion. . 

While I bave this opportunity to address 
your committee, I take the liberty of pre- 
senting another thought. I have every re- 
spect for the wisdom of this committee, and 
I consider it commendable in every way that 
it should be trying to get the facts about 
smoking and lung cancer, especially since 
these are germane to the question of ciga- 
rette advertising. However, since this is a 
scientific question, I respectfully call to your 
attention the fact that we have in this coun- 
try a body to which one naturally turns for 
an authoritative opinion on a scientific prob- 
lem; namely, the National Academy of 
Sciences, I therefore suggest that the com- 
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mittee could obtain a more competent esti- 
mate of the scientific evidence linking smok- 
ing to lung cancer than is now available by 
requesting such an evaluation from the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

A copy of this statement is being sent to 
Dr, Detlev Bronk, president of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH BERKSON, M. D., 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
Section on Biometry and Medi- 
cal Statistics. 


Make Way for the Navaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in many 
ways the Navaho Indian Tribe is mak- 
ing the most remarkable record of any 
Indian group in the United States today. 
This tribe of 80,000 people occupy a huge 
reservation in parts of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah which is as large as 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut combined. No tribe still under 
trust supervision by the Federal Govern- 
ment has such a large population or land 
area. Ten years ago their desperate 
plight attracted the sympathy of the en- 
tire country during one bitter winter. 

It is generally agreed that the Navahos 
have made more progress during the past 
decade than during any comparable time 
in their history. As the author of the 
article below, J. R. Challacombe, has said 
so well: 

The most exciting, poignant story in the 
West today is the stirring of a major Navaho 
renaissance, 


What accounts for this renaissance? 
It gives me pride to state that Congress 
itself deserves considerable credit for in 
1950 we enacted the Navaho-Hopi long- 
range rehabilitation—Public Law 474, 
8lst Congress. Likewise many devoted 
men who have served in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in recent years—partic- 
ularly the present Commissioner, Glenn 
L. Emmons, who comes from the Navaho 
country—have given invaluable guidance 
and assistance. 

However, the main factor, in my opin- 
jon, has been the spirit and determina- 
tion of the Navaho people themselves. 
Under their council system of represen- 
tative government abled and far-sighted 
leaders have emerged from the ranks to 


provide both wisdom and sound business 


judgment. This has been a most heart- 
ening development. 

The magnificent story of the Navaho 
renaissance was told with insight by Mr. 
Challacombe in the August 1957 issue of 
the magazine Arizona Highways. As an 
interim report to the Congress on these 
people—who rely so much on congres- 
sional good will and appropriations—I 
am pleased to present this article: 
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Maxx War ron THE NAVAHO 
(By J. R. Challacombe) 

The most exciting, poignant story in the 
West today is the stirring of a major Navaho 
renaissance. At one time in history it was 
the Indian who taught the white man to 
grow corn and live in a wild land. Now the 
tables are turned. And we had better watch 
out. The clever Navahos have a long history 
of outstripping their teachers. 

To most of us surrounded by television, 
tricky cars, and vitamin pills, the Navaho 
the blanketmaker—is something very dis- 
tant, left over from the Dark Ages of Custer's 
Last Stand, our own 19th century colonial- 
ism and that sort of thing. But take an- 
other look. 

Instead of conveniently wasting away to a 
shadow like some tribes, the Navaho has 
increased phenomenally from 8,000 in the 
late 1860's, when subdued by Kit Carson, 
to 80,000 today. Their wild arid domain 
sprawls over adjoining parts of Arizona, 
Utah, and New Mexico and is as large as 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Connecticut 
lumped together. 

Like their vast painted desert mesaland, 
the Navahos have remained a colorful, 
rugged, bypassed desert in the midst of our 
educational map, During World War II 88 
percent of the 4.000 Navaho men drafted were 
classified as illiterate. At the same time 
we were providing schooloooms and teachers 
for about one-fourth of a possible 20,000 
school-age young Navahos. And out of 
20,000 children only 100 were in high school. 
The rest of the Navaho scholars after an 
average of.2 or 3 years of schooling had re- 
turned to a Stone Age subsistence culture 
while the American white man exploded 
atom bombs in the deserts nearby. 
$ Today, however, 24,000 Navaho children 

out of 26,000 are crowding into newly built 
schools. Only 3 years ago most of them 
would have been tending sheep or gathering 
piñon nuts. The suddent mass broad jump 
from the Stone Age to the modern world is 
a stirring, important event. How did it 
come about? 

Let us meet the People as the Navahos call 
themselves. 

The Navahos have a ruddy brown skin— 
the kind of color you'd like to have after a 
summer at the beach—glossy black hair, and 
sometimes an oriental cast to their features. 
Some are stocky from intermarriage with the 
Hopi, and others are tall and wiry like the 
original hunters they once were. The women 
dress strikingly in full, glossy sateen skirts 
and velveteen blouses—the colors of which 
are bright and often contrasting: purples and 
golds, reds and greens, blues and maroons. 
The men dress in levis, cowboy shirts, and 
high stetsons. Both sexes wear as much 
silver and turquoise jewelry as they can af- 
ford: bracelets, belts, rings, necklaces, and 
earrings. Their jewelry is their savings ac- 
count: in the lean seasons they pawn it at 
the trading posts for food. One trader asked 
me, “What other people so desperately poor 
would take such care to dress brilliantly and 
happily?” 

With occasional jet planes whistling over- 
head the Navahos live on their windswept, 
canyon-cut plateau country in a near Stone 
Age fashion. Their homes, sturdy six- and 
eight-sided dome-topped huts, chinked and 
plastered with red adobe, are called hogans. 
Herdsmen with flocks of sheep and goats for 
the last 200 to 300 years, the Navahos barter 
the skins, wool, lambs, and wool blankets to 
the trading posts for the white flour, kero- 
sene, wagons, harness, lanterns, soda pop, 
jewelry, and what else they may want. Cur- 
rency is still little used. 

The dry humor of The People shows them 
warmly human. A Navaho horseman drove 
in a great herd of lambs belonging to the 
trader. Seeing me around again he asked the 
trader in Navaho if I was hired to help him 
herd lambs the next day. The trader an- 
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swered something and the Navaho made a 
saucy reply, his eyes twinkling. When I 
heard the translation, we both laughed: he 
had welcomed the outsider. He had said, 
“I don’t know about thisman. He looks like 
he might go to sleep on me.” 

Since they have never lived in villages/ like 
the Pueblos or even the white man, but in 
isolated family groupings scattered across 
the brilliantly colorful high desert country, 
they do not understand what we find valuable 
in competition. They are taught to co- 
operate intensely, the whole group sharing 
with and helping the individual. To spurn a 
relative’s call for aid or to gather great 
wealth while others lapse unfortunately into 
poverty indicts one as a witch. 

The Navaho has an enormous capacity for 
learning. Consider the many Navaho singers. 
These so-called medicine men have for years 
been curing psychosomatic diseases (and 
othere too) while we were still hopefully 
gulping pills. These singers have phenom- 
enal memories. Just one sing (a complex 
of ceremonies, herb treatments, sand paint- 
ings, chants, and so forth) lasting 9 nights 
is compared in length to a full Wagnerian 
opera, all parts, stage directions, orchestral 
scores, and changes of costume. A singer may 
well know three or more full-length sings 
and other shorter ones. The sings are used 
to treat not only the body but also the mind 
of the ailing Navaho. A sing surrounds him 
with love and beauty. It assures him of 
his place in the bosom of his family and his 
holy people. 

Navaholand today, however, rumbes 
with turmoil. The land is so arid and wind- 
whipped to a powder that grazing sheep on 
the sturdy sagebrush will no longer support 
the redman's growing numbers. Many Nav- 
ahos, men and women, are now forced to 
seek jobs, often the most menial, in the 
strange hurly-burly competitive white man's 
world. 

In addition to this natural uprooting, 
young Navaho servicemen and war-workers 
of World War II. some 20,000 of them, had 
a thoroughly eye-opening experience in the 
outer world and found themselves joined 
side by side with the whites in a common 
struggle. During the war Navaho radiomen 
also earned special laurels; they talked to 
each other in Navaho and confounded Ger- 
man and Japanese listening posts. Little 
known and better than any code, the precise 
Navaho language is the most difficult in the 
world. 

The thousands returning from their years 
on the outside awakened their people to the 
imperative need to learn English in order 
to get good jobs and the need to absorb 
usable crafts and ideas from the cultures 
about them. In absorbing ideas the Navahos 
were once unequalled; they may be again. 
Only 400 years ago they were loose bands of 
hunters who had wandered south from Can- 
ada. They learned horse and sheep hus- 
bandry from the Spanish; corn growing and 
blanket weaving f the Pueblo Indians; 
raiding and looting (which led to their col- 
lision with Kit Carson) from the Apaches; 
silversmithing from the Mexicans; and their 
women's costumes from our American post- 
Civil War dress styles. In all cases the 
Navahos outdid the teachers, Smarting from 
their concentration camp years of the late 
sixties, however, and the subsequent bung- 
ling, politics, and vacillation of the “Great 
White Father” (who changed his mind every 
4 years if not oftener), the Navahos retired 
into themselves and learned something there 
too, patience, and forbearance. 

The story of Navaho education has been 
hectic and downright scandalous. Under the 
treaty of 1868; solemnly promising a room 
and teacher for every 30 children, the Gov- 
ernment built a small school and a few chil- 
dren were bribed to attend classes taught by 
young women fresh from the East. No one 


“bothered, or thought, to impart to the people 


— 
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a real incentive to learn English or the use 
of money. Since the Navahos continued to 
barter without money and dealt only with 
Navaho-speaking traders, the school was a 
failure. Furthermore a school full in the 
fall might be empty in the spring as the 
families followed the sheep to better grazing 
grounds. What was needed, it was later 
pointed out, were frontier-type men who 
could live with the Indians, follow them, and 
teach them, young and old, as trusted com- 
panions, But this was not tobe. Desperate 
Government agents even kidnaped Navaho 
children at one period and shipped them off 
reservation to boarding school; some of them 
died of the white man's contagions and oth- 
ers froze to death in the mountains trying 
to escape back home. Those who did return 
home alive and educated after many years 
found themselves incapable of making a liv- 
ing on the reservation in the hardy Navaho 
way. 

The people became proud to be illiterate 
of the white man’s paper and his money and 
were happy to be unlittered with his con- 
fusions and changes of mind. 

But now they desire mightily to achieve 
the literacy. During September of 1950 and 
the beginning of the school years following, 
Navaho children, their clothes and belong- 
ings packed for boarding school, crowded 
eagerly around the buses sent out to pick 
them up. But many turned back in tears 
when the loaded buses drove off without 
them. The schools were not big enough for 
all the little Navahos. It appeared that 
many had to content themselves with being 
shepherds. 2 

In their struggle to create a new culture 
for themselves the Navahos have, at long 
last, been alded by the Government. In 
1953 Eisenhower appointed Glen Emmons, 
a banker from Gallup, N. Mex., Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. Here was the trusted com- 
panion the Navaho had long needed. Em- 
mons knew the Navaho as a real human 
being and understood his complex problems. 
Matching the Navaho's enthusiasm for new 
ways and new learning, he pushed his Navaho 
emergency-education program through Con- 
gress. As a result a whole rash of new 
schools and practical ideas of schooling these 
seminomadic people has gripped the reserva- 
tion in the last few years. * 

Great effort is now made to keep the chil- 
dren as Close to their parents as possible. 
Teachers travel from hogan to hogan holding 
nursery-type classes for preschool young- 
sters. ‘Trailer schools for beginners follow 
families from one range to another. De- 
termined Navaho children walk 7 and 8 miles 
each day to attend elementary day schools- 
Others whose families live in the remote 
roadless canyons come to stay in local board- 
ing schools and live in clean but crowded 
dormitories. A young child of 6 or 7 who 
is away at boarding school must be visited 
several times a month though such a round 
trip may mean a 4-day journey by wagon. 
To let a month go by without a visit can be 
disastrous: I heard stories of children who 
ran to hide when the teachers introduced 
strange men and women as their fathers and 
mothers. No parent wants his children to 
forget him. 

Wanting to visit a typical local boarding 
school, I walked through the play yard of 
the Shonto Springs Community School, deep 
in the primitive western half of the reser- 
vation. Although I was a total stranger 
looking for the principal, the children, 6 
and 7 years old, stopped their play and be- 
gan calling, “Hello. Hello. Hello.“ I called 
back FHello's“ and rubbed the short hair 
of the boys’ heads. They all grinned wildly 
and laughed. The strange English word had 
worked like a magic spell, bridging a gap 
none of us cared for. 

Later, when I asked different ones theif 
names—some of whom still bore on the back 
of their heads the flat mark of the cradle- 
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board—they would tell me in a soft voice, 
2 Manygoats” or “Albert Laughter“ or 
. “Joe Salt.“ Then they would scamper off 
like squirrels Only to dash back in a few 
seconds. 
I found a big red handkerchief in my car 
and gave it to the children to play drop-the-~ 
kerchief. They had their own rules, 
Weyer, which were Navaho. Instead of 
the boy with the handkerchief trying des- 
Perately to tag the one who dropped it so 
latter would be it“ again, they both 
happily around the circle together, 
effervescing with laughter. After they had 
Circled, the boy with the handkerchief went 
on to drop it himself, “The idea of com- 
Petitiveness,” Carol Breedlove, the beginner's 
teacher, explained to me, “has to be taught 
them. The Navaho does not think it nice 
make a show beating his fellow Navaho.“ 
While at Shonto I heard of a little 6-year- 
Old girl who had inadvertently missed out on 
first weeks of school. She was living in 
the faroff, roadless wilderness of big Tsegi 
von. Being a hiker, I thought perhaps 
T could bring her out. But Sherman Breed- 
love, the principal, decided to send a Navaho, 
e Calamity, with me. As we bounced 
Over stretches of bedrock trail and at times 
Plowed like a boat through soft sandy wastes, 
e told me of his exciting Army life 
driving prime mover trucks and giant tanks 
the ordnance yards. Beyond the end of 
the trail we hiked to the edge of the canyon 
and searched sheer red sandstone cliffs for a 
Of the trail. Across the spacious can- 
Yon great arches had been carved into the 
Cliffs by water and wind. Down in the can- 
Jon we saw, the hogans and corral of the 
Austin family, our goal. But how to get 
some 500 or 600 feet of airy dropoff? 
© never found the trail. Before long, 
ever, Trixie had us out on the face of 
e cliff, hanging on by our toes and fingers. 
went down like a squirrel. I made work 
of it, my big camera bag scraping on the 
ı Pushing me outward. Calamity yelled 
UP good-naturedly, No be scared.” I called 
wn that I wasn’t exactly scared but that 


N bread" on a grill over hot ashes, In the 

avaho way we stood at a little distance and 
not interrupt her immediately. 
had told her our mission, she called 


fect 
We're too ugly to have our picture taken.” 

Oh, no," I said firmly, “I think you're 
both han 


Revertheless and glad that the camera was 
Stl in the bag. 

S slowly told her how much I liked to live 

€ out of doors and how interested I was 

the Navaho children going to school. 

the little girl's dress was changed to a 

Clean one and Bertha had put on some tur- 

Woise jewelry, she told Trixie in Navaho, I 

kend take a picture of her combing Virginia's 


excl four of us climbed out of Tsegi on an 
elig trail of footholds cut into the sheer 
Aias At one point, we crawled straight up 
padder wedged into a vertical crack, a long 
Pole with foot notches. Little Virginia 
cambed easily and made me ashamed to 
tch my breath looking at the depths. 

er the truck Bertha told her child that 

Would visit her soon; there is no Navaho 
ord for “goodby.” Wide-eyed and silent, 
the rode back with Trixie and me over 

rough truck trail to Shonto, Only after 
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supper did the little girl break down and 
sob to Carol that she wanted to go home. 
The next morning when she dressed in 1 of 
her à pretty new dresses and eagerly helped 
to pull on her brandnew pair of shoes, she 
appeared reconciled. In the beginner's kin- 
dergarten-type class, she played with the 
strange piano, modeled little clay figures, 
drew charming Matisse-like men, and made a 
start at learning to count in English. Sev- 
eral days afterwards, still sober and shy, she 
was playing in the schoolyard by herself. I 
took her to the swings and asked Irene 
Manygoats to swing Virginia. As other chil- 
dren came to watch, the little girl from the 
far-off Tsegi broke into a delighted smile. 

Privations.none of us would care for our 
children still face the little Navahos who 
want schooling, Sturdy clothes are furnished 
them by Government, missions, and the 
tribe; the food is varied and nourishing; 
older Navaho men and women supervise the 
dormitories, teAch games, and group singing. 
Small undernourished bodies fill out, decayed 
teeth are repaired, and TB quickly spotted. 
But the experience of growing up in a family 
is weakened. To whom he or she owes 
loyalty, devotion, and obedience can become 
confusing to the young Navaho for a while, 
The task of bridging the chasms between the 
red man's and the white man's cultures is a 
formidable one for little legs. 

As the children grow older they are trans- 
ferred from local day and boarding schools 
to distant central boarding schools and 
finally to high schools, usually off the reser- 
vation. Once off reservation the young Nava- 
hos are forced to speak English all the time. 


They write long letters in English home and 


then wait menths for answers from parents 
and friends who live in remote canyons like 
Tsegi. The local trader or one of his literate 
Navaho helpers often has to translate the 
letters and write answers. I read several 
touching, friendly letters from a 13-year- 
old girl to a trader's wife: glad to be in 
school, she was yet homesick and wanted let- 
ters from home and about old friends oftener 
than she could expect from her family, The 
Navaho parents in turn can only hope that 
their young ones will come back not as 
strangers to them. 

In spite of the dangers to the family and 
the old Navaho ways, children are filling the 
new schools, Here is how the enrollment has 
risen dramatically. In 1882, 75 children out 
of a tribe of 16,000 attended school, In 
1903 there were 300 schoolchildren from a 
population of 23,000. As late as 1943, how- 
ever, only 5,762 out of 20,000 children were 
enrolled and several years later Congress 
withheld sufficient funds, closing various day 
schools, Young Navahos left their school- 
rooms to drive herds of sheep. An astonish- 
ing picture for an America proud of her 
educational systems. 

In 1954, however, there were 26,000 school- 
children and facilities for 12,000: 46 percent 
were in school. With Emmons’ Navaho 
Emergency Education Program under full 
swing by 1955 room was available for 24,000 
children. Ard this school year, 1956-1967. 
300 young Navaho men and women will 
graduate from high schools; in 1961 it will 
be about 1,200. 

In the eastern half of the reservation, the 
percentage of children in school is very high. 
But in the western half which remains more 
primitive and with few roads the percentage 
is only about 56 percent. There, in nearly 
every family, one or more children still stay 
home to herd sheep, to gather pifion nuts, 
and to learn to live off the rugged land in the 
old Navaho ways. But even for these re- 
tarded children there is a special program 
which starts them as late as 14 years old and 
in 5 intensive years teaches them English, 
the rudiments of handling money, and a 
simple trade. Some talented ex-shepherds 
have gone from the special program into the 
ninth grade, finished high school, and are 
now in college, The last-minute sprint by a 
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spirited dark horse to win a Derby could not 
be more thrilling. The Navaho Tribe itself 
appropriated $100,000 last year for 100 col- 
lege scholarships for worthy, needy Navaho 
youngsters. Most of them expect to come 
back home to give their people help and a 
return on their investment. 

The biggest need that the tribe is clamoring 
to fill now, and rightfully so, is a fully equin- 
ped trade or technical high school that would 
turn out competent carpenters, plumbers, 
plasterers, mechanics, electricians, and ma- 
chinists who could. go directly into the dif- 
ferent trades in the 
These trained Navahos would also form a pool 
of skilled labor which would attract indus- 
tries to locate on or near the reservation. 

One enterprising Indian leader said to me, 
“We're In earnest about this Abraham Lin- 
coln business.” 

Like two swift rivers surging together, the 
juncture of two different cultures is fraught 
with danger: some Navahos are naturally 
hard put to find solid ground and need our 
best understanding. In the past, however, 
the Navahos have always spurted ahead 
when they mingled with another culture and 
they will again. America’s strength has been 
her alloy of minorities. We had better look 
to our laurels, Make way for the Navaho. 

Bibliography: Kluckhorn, Clyde and Dor- 
othea Leighton, The Navaho. Cambridge. 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Little, Nor- 
man M., compiler, Navaho Tribal Council 
Resolutions, volumes I through IV, privately 
published, (Includes treaty of 1868 and ma- 
jor Federal laws dealing with the Navaho.) 
Underhill, Ruth M., The Navahos, Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. 

Interviews: Breedlove, Sherman and Carol, 
Shonto Community School, Tonalea, Ariz. 
Johnson, Hobart A., Tuba City, Ariz. (super- 
intendent of Tuba City Subagency Schools). 
Goulding, Harry, care of Kayenta, Ariz. 
(Monument Valley trader). Heflin, Reuben, 
Kayenta Trading Post, Kayenta, Ariz. (Kay- 
enta and Shonto trader). Kling, Edgar, 
Shonto Community School, Tonalea, Ariz. 
(ex-Navaho Marine and now boys’ dormitory 
attendant). McCabe, J. Maurice, Navaho 
Tribe, Window Rook, Ariz. (secretary-treasur- 
er of the Navaho Tribe). Watchman, John, 
Window Rock, Ariz. (Navaho ex-schoolteacher 
and now first Navaho tribal ranger). 


Swiss Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
į IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the bonfires 
will be burning tomorrow night on the 
mountain tops of Switzerland in celebra- 
tion of Swiss Independence Day. To the 
Swiss, and to all those of Swiss origin 
and descent, August 1 is as significant a 
day as is the 4th of July to all Ameri- 
cans. 

I believe that Americans, too—of 
whatever national origin—should pause 
briefly on this date because it marks 
an anniversary of profound importance 
to all who believe in political freedom 
and national independence. The deter- 
mination of the people of Schyz, Uri, 
and Unterwalden to free themselves 
from Hapsburg rule in 1291 might well 
be called the cornerstone of the growth 
of democracy and the nation state. 
Since that early date, the Swiss have 


white man's world. 
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maintained a citadel of freedom which 
has kept alive the spirit of liberty in 
some of Europe's darkest hours. 

The sturdy independence of Switzer- 
land has been reflected in its men and 
women who have come to America. In 
my own State of Wisconsin, we can 
point with pride to such flourishing com- 
munities as Monroe, New Glarus, Brod- 
head, Monticello, and others in Green 
County and further north in Buffalo 
County. Responsible citizenship has 
been always as much the trademark of 
Swiss-Americans as is the wonderful 
cheese they produce. 

Switzerland is a country poor in many 
natural resources but rich in industry 
and skill.. We do the Swiss an ill serv- 
ice when our laws hamper the exchange 
of goods between our country and 
theirs. Both nations benefit from a 
flourishing trade, just as both have ben- 
efited for many years from the spirit of 
independence which inspired William 
Tell and which still inspires the Swiss 
and American people today. 


Utilization of Timber Waste Materials for 
Composition Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
during the past year the vital Oregon 
lumber industry has been in the dol- 
drums because of the adverse impact of 
high interest rates upon new housing 
starts. 

However, I have felt that one of the 
genuine hopes for revival of the lumber 
industry lies in the utilization of timber 
waste materials for composition prod- 
ucts—as well as in the use of so-called 
scrub timber for the manufacture of 


pulp. 

An illuminating article on the produc- 
tion of particle board and similar by- 
products appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal of August 1, 1957, by Ray J. 
Schrick, staff reporter in the State of 
Oregon for that daily publication. 

I believe Mr. Schrick’s thorough and 
comprehensive article will be of interest 
to my colleagues, and for that reason 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Woopormze WONDER—CHEAP PARTICLE BOARD 
PusHEs PLYwoop Bur Miis Finp Prorir 
SLIM—SEARS Saves ON RADIO, TV CABINETS; 
Grants Pass PLANT CAN'T OPERATE STEAD- 
ILY— WARNING TO BARBERS, BANKERS 

(By Ray J. Schrick) 

Oaxrincr, Orec. America's lumber, ply- 
wood, and furniture industries are going wild 
over a recipe for hash. Here it is: 

Take 2,400 pounds of wood leftovers. Pour 
into one $75,000-plus plant. Grate leftovers 
into tiny slivers or fragments the size of 
potato chips, as desired. Mix well with 150 
pounds of glue—ordinary soya cattle feed 
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with water, will do. Press firmly between 
two steel plates, trim into 4-foot by 8-foot 
panels, and dry. 

This will produce 1,000 square feet of par- 
ticle board, a product so simple and cheap 
to make that it's surging into popularity. 
It's trimming the costs of houses, hope- 
chests, machines, radio cabinets, 
and heading for still wider markets. Ob- 
serves one sales official: “I don't know why it 
couldn't be used in coffins.” 

Sad to say, enthusiasm has soared so high 
that too many cooks have crowded into the 
kitchen—capacity to produce is, for the mo- 
ment at least, outpacing the expansion of 
markets. Many a new particle board mill 18 
writing its books in red ink, or just barely in 
the black. Nevertheless, optimism abounds 
and more mills are rising? 


COAST TO COAST 


In North Carolina, for example, workmen 
are now setting up machinery in a 64 million 
particle board plant for Formica Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of American Cyanamid Corp.; it's to 
go into production in January. In New 
Hampshire, a 50-percent expansion to pro- 
duce particle board has just been completed 
at National Starch Products, Inc.'s granite 
board plant. And here, in Oregon’s timber- 
clad Cascade Mountains, officials of the 104- 
year-old lumber producer, Pope & Talbot, 
Inc., are getting ready to throw the starting 
switch on a $1.5 million particle board plant. 

By the end of the year big presses in some 
53 plants, new and not quite so new, will be 
clanking out the stuff at an annual rate of 
more than 250 million square feet, forecasts 
Timber Engineering Co., research arm of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
This will be twice as many plants as in 1955— 
and an output hike of 180 percent. 


AN APPEALING MISHMASH 


What’s the appeal of this mishmash prod- 
uct? A big attraction is that its principal 
raw material can be found around almost 
any lumber or plywood mill or furniture 
factory whether it be here in the fir-produc- 
ing Northwest, the pine-gro South, or 
around the chair-and-chest™factories of 
North Carolina or Grand Rapids, This is 
the pile of wood shavings, hitherto often 
burned as waste. In the case of lumber and 
plywood producers about half the log that 
comes from the forest ends up on this pile. 

A particle board maker can pick up this 
waste for next to nothing. One producer 
figures the 2,400 pounds of shavings it takes 
to make 1,000 square feet of particle board at 
only 62. The 150 pounds of binder or glue 
(he uses a resin more expensive than soya 
meal) costs $30. 

There are many variations to the basie 
recipe, of course. In fact,\one of the most 
distinctive facets of this product is that no 
two chefs make it the same way. 

But with all the processes costs are.so low 
that particle board can undersell plywood in 
Many cases and is consequently sawing 
away at lucrative plywood markets. Its 
main drawback is that it has only 50 percent 
to 90 percent of plywood's strength, depend- 
ing largely on the size of the wood particles 
used 


For example, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., sub- 
sidiary of lumber giant Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., tags 1,000 square feet of five-eighths-inch 
thick particle board used as underlay for 
linoleum and floor tile at $114. Fir ply- 
wood for the same use sells at $121 to $123 
per thousand square feet. 

A HIDDEN MARKET ‘ 

The composition upstart is making its 
biggest inroads in spots hidden from the 
consumer's eye. It's employed as core- 
stock,” the layers that lie underneath the 
expensive hardwood veneer in furniture or 
beneath the coverings of kitchen cupboards, 
wall panels, and plastic table tops. 

At Pickens, S. C, for instance, Singer sew- 
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ing machine cabinets with particle board 
cores are being built by Poinsett Lumber and 
Manufacturing Co., a Singer subsidiary. 
Such a cabinet selis for $50 in a Portland, 
Oreg., store compared with $69.50 for one 
with an ordinary wood core from the same 
plant. 

Lane Co., Inc., of Altavista, Va., figures the 
particle board cores it makes and uses in 
cedar chests cost less than half the ordinary 
lumber cores it once used. And a Sears- 
Roebuck subsidiary, Mississippi Products, 
Ine, at Jackson, is using particle board cores 
in television, radio, and sewing machine cab- 
inets. The company figures it saves 12 cents 
a square foot with the particle board core. 


LEAVES OTHER WOODS ALONE 


Particle board is not yet horning in much 
on the markets of the two other composi- 
tion woods, insulation board and hardboard. 
But particle-board enthusiasts say even these 
markets are not sacred. 

These older compositions are different from 
particle board. They are made of w 
broken up into its tiny, basic fibers, rather 
than particles, then pressed and held to- 
gether without the aid of gine. Insulation 
board is fluffy, with less than half the den- 
sity of ordinary wood. Hardboard, pressed, 
more compactly, has about twice the density 
of lumber. Particle board falls in between, 
weighing about one-third more than natural 
wood. 

Particle board, as yet, hasn't officially 
proven itself for structural use, and conse- 
quently isn’t able to invade insulation 
board's prime market, sheathing in the walls 
and roofs, In such cases insulation board 
is cheaper. Hardboard, being much thinner 
and smoother, is able to squeeze into spots 
such as drawer bottoms in furniture and 
as underlay where a thin board Is desired. 
Some particle-board makers, however, see 
their product as a contender against hard- 
board in the wall-paneling feld. Decorative 
filakeboards, made with large shavings, for 
example, are more attractive for paneling 
and should sell, even though slightly more 
costly than hardboard, they claim. And the 
Long-Bell division of International Paper 
Co. makes a board with such small particles 
that it greatly resembles hardboard. 

There's plenty of testimony, though, the 
particle-board industry does not lie entirely 
in a bed of soft boughs with so many new 
mills rushing in. < 

“We're not running steadily and when 
we do it's only for two shifts a day,” says 
an executive of Chipboard Products, Inc,, of 
Grants Pass, Oreg. “We might run 3 weeks 
and then shut down for a week.“ 

WE'RE NOT RUNNING STEADILY 


Adds another millman: “With 1 shift you 
lose money; on 2 shifts you break even, and 
with 3 you make money.” One company 
figures that on its present single-shift opera- 
tion it costs $118 to make 1,000 square feet 
of board that sells for $32. The cost drops 
to $92 per thousand on a three-shift opera- 
tion. 

In addition particle board lacks standardl- 
gation in an industry where standards mean 
markets. There are almost as many dif- 
ferent kinds of particle boards as there are 
plants,” says one engineer. Some particle 
boards look like cork, although they are 
much heavier. Others have a definite woody 
appearance. Some producers turn out par- 
ticle boards of small particles while others 
produce flakeboards with large particles and 
still others make layered boards, resemb 
plywood, with all sizes of particles, 

With so much variety, there are large vari” 
ations in strength and warp-resistanc® 
Some of the weaker boards are not even made 
by the pressing process, but are extruded— 
made by squeezing the binder-wood shaving 
mixture through a mold, like toothpaste out 
of a tube. 
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As a result of such differences in methods 
Materials, a thousand square feet of 
inch particle board has no standard price. 
type may sell for $90 while another will 
$180. Consequently, the Federal Hons- 
Administration, which has okayed par- 
ticle board for use beneath flood tile and 
linoleum, will not approve it for such func- 
as roof and wall sheathing. About 
One-third of all fir plywood output goes into 

such sheathing. 

ASKING FOR STANDARDS 


A newly formed Particle Board Association 
now is setting up standards for approval by 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
Which producers say would help open the 
market governed by FHA rules, But there 
are other arguments for caution. 

Butchers, barbers, and bankers are suck- 
ers to Invest their money in particle board 
, „V claims one pessimistic western Oregon 
camderman. “It looks like a bonanza be- 
ause of all the low cost waste wood for raw 
noterial, But a lot of milis are under- 
anced, make no market survey, or sew up 
, 2O guaranteed raw material supply. Another 
` poor lumber month like last one (lumber 
Tders were off 4.3 percent from a year ago 
Some mills were threatening to close 
l temporarily this winter) and a iot of 
en mills won't be producing the raw 
terial particle board milis need.” 
In fact, here in Oregon, there have been at 
three stymied attempts to start new 
aan Two fell through when they at- 
mpted to raise money by stock sales. 
ee sold about $200,000 worth of stock to 

t 75 persons—half of it paid,” laments 

d Bunn, real estate and insurance man in 
Prog: na, and director of Columbia Wood 
wi ucts, Inc, “We reached the escrow date 

thout hitting our money-raising goal and 
ditt ent of our stockholders have now 
W. drawn their support." Lane Pacific 
beere Products, of Junction City, also has 
Unable to complete fund raising. 
on third company, Red Blanket Lumber 
“ber of White City, is being held up by lum- 
cha: company owners who have apparently 
pi nged their minds about a particle-board 
ant at the present, 
STILL NOT DISCOURAGED 


ple such warning signs, newcomers 
see pedting to get into the business, fore- 
8 a great future for particle board. 
vel down western Oregon's Willamette 
ey and you'll find a determined group of 
up particle-board plants. Ore- 
ea Should have 9 in operation by year's 
» 5 more than at the beginning of the 
Carg putting it neck and neck with North 
Mee as the country’s top producer. 
e t Ralph Chapman, of Philomath, a 
¥-haired man with black Groucho Marx- 
ad OWS, dressed casually in a blue- 
fret te short-sleeved sport shirt. He 
trying to get into the particle- 
bublness 17 years ago when the proc- 
Was entirely new. Last year his first 
tus board plant burned to the ground 
eve of production. Starting again 
motti Scratch he finally watched the first 
Chane, brown panel slip of the line of 
PWood Oregon, Ltd., this July, 
He A RUBE GOLDBERG MACHINE 
explains rather proudly the operation 
1 Rube Goldberg sort of machine with 
volving strung as on a battleship. A re- 
broom whirls, a giant blue hose 
& conveyor conveys, and every 2 min- 
& chip-filled tray enters the bottom 
press. Some 80 minutes later 
erges at the top, bearing a completed 
e panel, 
Chapman has brought some innova- 
new eyen to this infant business, For 
to get a smooth surface on his 
board he slaps on an outer layer of 
Powder produced in chopping up shav- 
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ings into particles. This prevents the usual 
roughness of particle board from showing up 
through thin veneers on furniture. Other 
makers put a paper-smooth surface on par- 
ticle board by pressing an outer layer of 
fines, a flourlike sawdust. 

Many of the plants are community affairs 


and often start more or less on a shoestring. 


Take, for example, Brownsville Particle Board 
& Associated Products, Inc., of Brownsville, 
Oreg. This mill began as a $350,000 dream in 
1955, but by the time the 60-ton dally ca- 
pacity mill began its trial runs last month it 
had cost $750,000. Its capital stock, orig- 
inally authorized at $600,000, had been hiked 
to $1 million, about half of which is now 
subscribed at $100 per share. 


PAYING WITH STOCK CERTIFICATES 


Workers subscribed to 50 shares, or $5,000 
worth; 30 shares were paid out for the plant 
site, an old lumber mill; 200 shares to the 
engineering firm that designed the plant; 50 
shares to a lawyer and 30 shares to the presi- 
dent. About 20 percent of the machinery 
bill was also paid in stock. In all there are 
152 owners. A Union Ou Co. distributor, an 
electric repair shop owner, and three mill 
executives make up the board of directors. 

“You might say we've reached the first 
plateau to get into production,” says husky 
brown-shirted Joseph E. Clark, the president. 
“We're quite optimistic.” Right now the 
plant is struggling to get from a single-shift 
operation up to a more profitable three-shift 
operation. 

Actually a particle board mill is relatively 
cheap, as investment in the wood industry 
goes. One with a capacity to produce 60 tons 
daily of fakeboard costs between $900,000 and 
$1 million (figured on the basis of $21,100 
investment per worker and 46 workers), esti- 
mates Columbia Engineering Co., or Corvall, 
Oreg. A 50-ton daily hardboard plant, an- 
other composition wood, with 33 workers 
costs on the order of $1.3 million to $1.4 mil- 
lion, while a comparable plywood mill, em- 
ploying 300 persons, will run as high as $2.5 
million. Particle board plants have actually 
been built for as little as $75,000. 

Makers of particle board’s biggest rival, 
plywood, are well into\the production of the 
new board. In fact, plywood makers own 
about half of the particle board plants in the 
Northwest. Nationally about a quarter of the 
plants are owned by furniture makers, while 
most of the remainder are independent, 

INTO MORE CUPBOARDS 

“True, we're competing with ourselves 
somewhat but we're also getting into more 
cupboard doors and underlayments with our 
flakeboard than with plywood alone,” says 
Fred L. Johnson, president of Columbia Hard- 
board Co., Inc., of Everett, Wash. 

Adds L. C. Puchek, manager of Pope & 
Talbot's Oakridge lumber division: “We can 
increase our sales dollar income one-sixth at 
Oakridge by adding particle board. Utiliza- 
tion of wood left-overs that we used to burn 
is our salvation.” 

Particle board’s topsy-like growth is being 
felt outside the plywood industry, also. 

Such makers of binders orf glues as Ameri- 
can-Marietta Co. Borden Co., Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., and 
the newly-formed Spurlock & Tyner Resin 
Co., are finding a $7.2 million a year market 
for various resins. 

Particle board is by no means exclusively 
an American product. In fact, it was first 
developed in Germany in 1941 and many 
United States plants are using European 
processes under license agreements. The 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Or- 
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to troublesome size in the business. An 
estimated 2,000 patents are held throughout 
Europe and the United States on processes 
or parts of processes, and some particle board 
makers fear a rash of patent suits are in the 
making. 


Hawaii Shipping Rights Row 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has made a great show of 
opposing monopolies. I have for the 
Record an article by Columnist Peter 
Edson which shows that the Federal 
Maritime Board, all of whose members 
were appointed by President Eisenhower, 
is upholding a monopoly. on over 95 per- 
cent of the shipping to Hawaii. 

The truth is that this administration 
is fond of monopoly and only attacks it 
on highly technical points. When it has 
a clear chance to do something to end a 
monopoly, it turns around and supports 
it. The article follows: 

Hawan SHIPPING Ricurs Row 
(By Peter Edson) 

A fight for Hawaiian shipping rights be- 
tween two United States companies illus- 
trates many of the problems in the current 
round of congressional investigations into 
overconcentration in American industry, 
freedom of competition and regulation of 
monopolies. 

This case hangs on a recent Federal Mari- 
time Board 2-to-1 decision denying Pacific 
Fur East Line the right to have ships on its 
unsubsidized United States-Guam-Japan 
route call at Hawail three times a month to 
pick up or discharge cargo. 

Matson Navigation Co. has provided serv- 
ice between the United States Pacific coast 
and Hawaii for over 70 years. With an in- 
vestment of $35 million, it has built up its 
business to the point that it now handles 95 
percent of the traffic. 

Since Hawaii is American territory, this 
route is considered coastwise shipping. As 
such it is entitled to certain protection un- 
der the American Merchant Marine Act. 

Matson does not receive a subsidy for its 
Hawati service, though it is subsidized on ita 
wholly owned Oceanic Steamship Co. route 
to Australia. Pacific Far East Line also re- 
celves a subsidy on another route to Japan 
and Hong Kong, 

The question raised by PFEL on the Mat- 
son Hawali service is whether it constitutes 
a manopoly which should be opened to fur- 
ther competition? 

One additional factor here is that three of 
Matson's directors are high officials on three 
of Hawall's big five companies that have 
dominated the islands’ agricultural indus- 
tries for many years. Practically all of Ha- 
wali’s sugar and pineapples move to the 
United States in Matson ships, 

Three years ago American President Lines 
and Pacific Far East applied to Federal Mari- 
time Board for the right to carry cargo to 
and from Hawaii, Later APL withdrew, 


ganization counts some 200 particle boarde% After a year and a half of hearings, 7.500 


mills in some 36 different countries. 

There are, of course, American processes 
such as those patented by Miller Hofft & Co., 
Inc., of Richmond, Va., and Industrial De- 
velopment Corp., at Tacoma, Wash. The 
number and variety of processes has grown 


pages of testimony and 1,750 exhibits, FMB 
examiner F. J. Horan found that PPEL's ap- 
plication would not result in unfair com- 
petition. But the full Board reversed the 
examiner’s recommendation and denied 
PFEL’'s application for Hawalian rights, 


~ 
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Division of the Board was Chairman Clar- 
ence G. Morse and member Thomas E. 
Stakem, Jr., against PFEL, Vice Chairman 
Ben H. Gulll for it. All three are Eisenhower 
appointees. Mr. Stakem is a Democrat. 
Mr. Guill, an exCongressman, was leader of 
the Texas GOP faction that swung the State 
to Eisenhower at Chicago in 1952. 

Refusing to be stopped by the Maritime 
Board’s divided opinion against it, Pacific 
Far East promptly filed application for re- 
view and took the case to court in two suits. 

In District of Columbia Federal court PFEL 
has filed suit against the three Maritime 
Board members individually, with Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks thrown in as 
a fourth defendant, for supporting a near 
perfect monopoly. In district court of ap- 
peals, PPEL is suing to have the Board's de- 
cision reversed. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimgte of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concressionat Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Trtte 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat, 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Record as follows: First, the Senate 

ings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rxconp with the House 

ings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon.. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7)4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6},-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter.—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrcorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
P. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee? 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11, Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor? 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member whe? 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be consid 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Offic 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconůð which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Oficial Reporters he Oficial Report* 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu” 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed In the Appendix, and shall 
suitable reference thereto at the proper p 
in the proceedings. 


The Civil-Rights Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a number 
of editorials relating to the civil-rights 
bill which the Senate has been consider- 

for some time. The editorials may 
described as follows: 

The first is entitled “Race Disorders 
in Chicago Reflect Resistance to Forced 

ling,” from the Charleston, S. C., 
News and Courier of July 31, 1957. 

The second is entitled “ ‘Civil Rights’ 

right,” from the State, of Columbia, 
O., of July 30, 1957. 

The third is entitled “Hypocrisy 

Marches On,” also from the State of 
uly 31, 1957. 

The fourth is entitled “CR Commis- 
Sion Could Work in Secret," from the 

reenville, S. C., News of July 31, 1957. 
N fifth is entitled “Asumorr Cites 

eral Aid Weakness,” from the Green- 
News of July 30, 1957. 
ton dere being no objection, the edi- 
R were ordered to be printed in the 
ECORD, as follows: 
[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of July 31, 1957] 
Nen Disorveas IN CuHIcaco REFLECT RESIST- 
ANCE TO FORCED MINGLING 
age of the most horrible experiences a 
kante undergo is a race riot. In the in- 
ang J Of its duration, innocent men, women, 
r are brutally handled, The psy- 
“a ical scars of race riots last long after 
mendes of the flesh are healed and skulls 


men ange has undergone the experience ot 
Pier Warfare on a number of occasions. 
both Tace rioting broke out in 1919. In 
twon Be 1940s and 1950s, open conflict be- 
Whi n the races was renewed. This week 
tes and Negroes clashed in the streets. 
vn do race riots occur? More specifically, 
Stari do they occur in Chicago where inte- 
Rov 5 8 has the sanction and approval of 
lead mental authorities, the press, church 
Broups” and scores of powerful liberal 


We suspect that there will be much 
public 
ene eearching in Chicago. But will influ- 
the rage icagoans stop and consider whether 
own de conflict was brought on by their 
Other ulstence on integration in housing and 

We . of life? We doubt it. 
au azard the guess that the Chicago 
wiorities, newspapers, clergy and liberals 
that an ever stiffer dose of the drug 
f d maca peoa disorder in the first place: 
g, especially in housing. 

Mace os that disorders will continue 
People of Pressure is taken off the white 
With N, Chicago to live in close association 
new rage mes; The city of Chicago may pass 
hamm Mixing laws; the Chicago press may 
er again and again at the theme that 
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integration in housing is democratic and 
the right thing; the clergy may insist that 
mixed neighborhoods are morally justified; 
but it is virtually impossible to brainwash 
several million people who don't want to 
live in close association with another race. 

When the day comes that Chicagoans are 
not told day in and day out that it is the 
law and their democratic duty to live side 
by side with people of a different race, strife 
should disappear from the streets of “the 
windy city.” Until that time, resentment 
will be created in the hearts of white Chi- 
cagoans. Told by their leaders that close as- 
sociation with whites is their right, Chicago's 
Negroes will likewise become resentful. The 
result? Eruptions of race rioting such as 
marked this week. 


From the Columbia (S. C.) State of 
July 30, 1957 


CrviL-RIGuTs FIGHT 


Whatever the result of the present civil- 
rights fight in Washington, it can be taken 
for granted that the self-appointed perse- 
cutors, who would defy constitutional law 
or anything else to carry their political point, 
will be in action again at the next sitting of 
Congress. What they get this year may be a 
greatly watered-down version of what they 
sought, but the foot will be inside the door, 
and efforts will be made to widen the open- 
ing. In fact Senator Dovuaias has said as 
much in an interview. 

However, we must not let this thought 
discourage us for the picture in Washington 
is much brighter than it was, and there have 
been definite evidences of toleration from 
unexpected sources. Perhaps it is dawning 
upon some of the onetime proponents of 
the legislation that it could prove to be a 
boomerang; that it could be also a sword 
that could cut in more than one way. 


It would be much better for everyone con- 
cerned, including those whom the legisla- 
tion purportedly is intended to help, for the 
Senate to shelve the pending legislation in 
its entirety, but if this is not to be, then 
certainly the bill is not as drastic as when 
passed by the House. Yeoman work has 
been done in whittling it down. 

We think there is every reason to believe 
other sections of the country are more un- 
derstanding than they were; that they are 
realizing the great disaster that could follow 
the destruction of constitutional govern- 
ment to satisfy the political ambitions of 
self-serving politicians. Members of Con- 
gress in both Houses are beginning to get 
reactions from the people that are surprising 
to them. 

In the meantime let no one forget that 
the South has risen in stature by the digni- 
fied and impressive manner in which the 
ball has been carried in contrast to the 
tricky procedure employed by proponents of 
the bill as typified by the maneuver to by- 
pass the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
bring the House-passed measure direct to the 
floor, 

From the Columbia (S. C.) State of July 31, 
1957] 


Hypocrisy MARCHES Ow 


When a Negro boy from Chicago was killed 
In Mississippi, an incident which is in no way 
condoned, and those who admitted kidnap- 
ing him were acquitted by the trial jury the 
affair was made a cause célébre. It was held 
up as a true and infallible sample of the 
entire attitude of the whole South to law and 
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order where the Negro is involved with 
whites. 

When 2 white boys admittedly killed a 
Negro boy in Chicago, home of Emmet Till, 
the victim in the Mississippi mishap, the 
jury set them free. 

The Chicago acquittal took place in the 
same week in which 7 of 11 persons being 
tried for contempt ot a court order on inte- 
gration in Clinton, Tenn., were found gullty. 

Within the last very few weeks there have 
been 4 race riots in Detroit, New Jersey, and 
Chicago, where there were 2 on successive 
Sundays. The latest Chicago incident oc- 
curred when a group of white men mounted 
a railroad embankment and gratuitously be- 
gan stoning a group of Negroes having a 
picnic, causing most of them to flee the scene 
leaving their food and equipment behind. 
Many of the Negro picnickers were women 
and children, some of whom were injured. , 

If there has even been this kind of unpro- 
voked attack upon Negroes by white adults in 
the South any time in the present century 
or any riots such as occur regularly in the 
North, we have not heard about it. 

Yet, northern agitators presume to tell 
southerners how to get along with their 
Negro neighbors. 

Hypocrisy above Mason and Dixon's line 
marches on. 

[From the Greenville (S. C.) News of 
July 31, 1957] : 


CR COMMISSION COULD WORK IN SECRET 


The more the southern Senators kick the 
proposed civil-rights bills around in debate 
on the floor of the United States Senate the 
more boobytraps they find cunningly planted 
throughout the various provisions. 

One of these having to do with the pro- 
posed Civil Rights Commission hasn't been 
publicly discussed, perhaps because that par- 
ticular section of the bill hasn't been fully 
debated. But it certainly should be most 
carefully scrutinized, 

This particular boobytrap would authorize 
the Commission to conduct secret hearings 
and to keep the testimony and other mate- 
rial from the public knowledge simply by 
classifying it. 

No testimony taken in an executive ses- 
sion could be released to the public, except 
by the Commission, and anyone releasing 
or using the information in public without 
consent would be subject to fine of up to 
$1,000 or imprisonment up to a year. 

This penalty, of course, most likely would 
apply to reporters and editors first. Nat- 
urally, we are opposed to that, as well as 
to other forms of official secrecy (except 
where the national security is involved) as 
a matter of principle. But that ls somewhat 
beside the point. 

The frightening thing is that the secrecy 
provision would enable the Commission to 
conduct Star Chamber proceedings. The 
Commission would have the power to in- 
vestigate any and all allegations or viola- 
tions of civil rights. It would have the 
power to subpena witnesses and accused per- 
sons to appear anywhere in the country. To 
refuse to appear or to testify could lead to 
punishment. 

Armed with this power, the 5-member 
Commission, and its 15 volunteer workers, 
could order any one to appear for what would 
amount to a closed-door trial, a drumhead 
court. His accusers would be protected from 
the public knowledge that they had brought 
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charges which might be prompted by a 
e. > 
oe Commission would not have the power 
to convict or to punish, but its power to 
harass and intimidate would be enormous. 
While it is true that congressional com- 
mittees often conduct secret hearings, this 
is not comparable to the civil-rights scheme. 
The Members of Congress are elected and are 
answerable to their constituents in the event 
they mistreat any witness. The civil-rights 
commissioners could not be so easily checked. 


There is nothing liberal about such a. 


proposal, 
From the Greenville (S. Ç.) News of July 30, 
1957] 


ASHMORE CITES FEDERAL Am WEAKNESS 


The national House of Representatives 
has killed, for this session at least, the bill 
proposing to set up a program of Federal aid 
to the States for school building purposes. 
And good riddance. 

As happened once before, the bill failed 
after there had been tacked onto it a rider 
stipulating that no State should receive 
Federal funds for schools if it persisted in 
segregating the races. Some Members of 
Congress feel this was one of the main rea- 
sons the legislation was rejected. It was a 
contributing factor, but it probably wasn’t 
the main one. 

Still other Members of Congress feel that 
the bill failed because the White House 
didn't support it strongly enough. It was 
said that the measure was not in the form 
the President wanted, but that he would ac- 
cept it. Here again, perhaps, was a contrib- 
uting factor, but those who hold it to be a 
principal one most probably are looking for 
a campaign issue for 1958. 

The real reason the school aid bill was re- 
jected is that it isn’t needed. It is based 
on the false premise that the States either 
cannot or will not build enough classrooms 
to educate their children. A national sur- 
“vey has shown that no State is incapable 
of meeting its own needs; rousing the re- 
sponsible State officlal to action is a matter 
for local citizens. a 

Proponents made much of the idea of tax- 
ing the wealth where it is to educate the 
children where they are,“ which is another 
way of saying that the wealthier States 
would get back less than they paid in and the 
poorer States would get more. This caused 
some Congressmen from larger States to op- 
pose the bill. 

But during the debate last week, Repre- 
sentative ASHMORE of South Carolina graphi- 
cally pointed up a major weakness in the 
aid bill. 

Mr. ASHMORE told of an “exhibit” prepared 
by Representative Bamey of West Virginia 
and designed to illustrate the desperate need 
for new school buildings. The Greenvillian 
found in Mr. Bax 's collection two pictures 
from South Carolina. 

One of them ostensibly was of the Reidville 
colored elementary school in Spartanburg 
County. On the back of it, Mr. ASHMORE 
said, was the penciled note “revisited in 
1949,“ indicating the picture had been made 
before that. Mr. AsHMoRE telephoned a 
schoo! official in Spartanburg County and 
was told that there hadn't been a wooden 
school building of the type in use in years 
and that every white and colored school “now 
operates In a modern, up-to-date buliding.“ 

Another picture, Mr. ASHMORE said pur- 
ported to show a dilapidated, one-room 
Negro school building at Summerville. Upon 
investigating, he found that the building in 
question had been abandoned in 1955 and 
replaced with a 19-room consolidated school 
which has two unused classrooms to take 
care of future growth. 

Mr. AsRMonz's findings tend to bear out 
the contention, raised by Governor Timmer- 
man some months ago, that the Federal 
figures on the classroom shortage are inac- 
curate and exaggerated. It is evident that 
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there are those who want to put the Federal 
Government into the public school business 
regardless of whether the States want it or 
it can be justified on the basis of need. 

Certain politicians consider the Federal- 
aid program a potent political issue. Mr. 
ASHMORE and his colleagues have stopped the 
bill for this year, but it probably will be back 
in the same or another form. 


Lower Downpayments for Home 
Purchasers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently Congress adopted amendments to 
the Housing Act, and in them it provided 
for lower downpayments in the purchase 
of homes built under the FHA home- 
building program. All through the de- 
bate in the Senate and in the House on 
the submission of the conference report, 
it was made quite apparent that it was 
the intent of Congress that lower down- 
payments: should apply now because of 
the terribly depressed condition of home 
building in this country, when the need 
is as great as ever. 

The administration has declined to put 
into effect lower downpayments. On 
yesterday a letter was sent to the Presi- 
dent, signed by the following Senators: 
Mr. CLARK. of Pennsylvania; Mr. Cooper, 
of Kentucky; Mr. HUMPHREY of Minne- 
sota; Mr. Ives, of New York; Mr. JAVITS, 
of New York; Mr. Morton, of Kentucky; 
Mr. NEUBERGER, of Oregon: Mr. SMATH- 
ERS, of Florida; Mr. YARBOROUGH, of 
Texas; and myself. In that letter we 
urged the President to put the lower 
downpayment schedule into effect imme- 
diately. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Dran MR. PRESIDENT: We respectfully call 
to your attention the importance of putting 
into effect without delay the lower down- 
payment provisions of the new housing law 
as a vital stimulus to a key American in- 
dustry and an indispensable aid to millions 
of our citizens wishing to purchase homes. 

The home building industry is one of the 
Nation's largest, both in terms of annual 
dollar volume and in the number of persons 
it employs. Its effects on other industries 
such as lumbering and manufacturing and 
on the whole economy of the country are 
vast. Yet this industry may now be per- 
mitted to sink deeper and deeper into a re- 
cession and perhaps a depression. 

The alarm and consternation among 
builders seems to be fully warranted by the 
facts. 

Last year home construction fell off more 
than 20 percent. This year so far it is off 
an additional 16 percent. The present fig- 
ures indicate that home building is now 
preceding at an annual rate of only 970,000 
units. This is the first time in over 8 years 
that the production level fell below the 
million mark, and at the very time when 
home building should be expanded, not cut 
back, to meet the need, 
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When the Housing Act of 1957 was pend- 
ing in the Congress, all the testimony and 
debate led to the conclusion that the level 
of home building activity would continue 
to decline even beyond the current low 
level unless some measure of relief was 
promptly granted; and that almost any ac- 
tion the Government took would require a 
year to have any practical effect, because the 
supply of housing can't be turned on and 
off like a faucet. 

An adequate supply of new housing is a 
vital necessity to meet the needs of our 
growing population. But the restrictive 
pressures on the home building industry, 
which the new housing law was intended 
to relieve, raises again the spectre of a hous- 
Ing shortage which so unsettled the Nation 
a decade ago. A Washington newspaper re- 
ported last week, as a straw in the wind, 
official Government findings that fewer 
apartments are vacant now than at any time 
since the vacancy-rate studies were started 
in 1950. 

We want to impress upon you our sincere 
belief of the need to put in the lower down- 
payments, not just as a measure to stimulate 
a vital but depressed segment of our econ- 
omy, but as a means of affording home 
ownership to many thousands of American 
families. 

The plight of the veteran is a vital element 
in this matter. The VA housing program is 
for practical purposes nonexistent, certainly 
impotent, from the point of view of a veteran 
who wants to buy a house. The law says he 
can get a loan at 41⁄4 percent interest, but it 
is very difficult to obtain one. His only re- 
course is to buy under FHA and one major 
intent of the new housing law was to bring 
the FHA schedule of down payments more in 
line with VA schedules to fill this need, an 
intent which now must be implemented by 
executive action to be made effective. 

The lower downpayment schedule contem- 
plated by Congress and written into the 
Housing Act of 1957 was also intended to 
make home buying easier for families in 
moderate circumstances who have not ac- 
cumulated large amounts of cash. Under 
the new law, the cash downpayment on a 
$10,000 home would be $300 as against the 
$700 required now; on a $12,000 home, it 
would be $600 as against the $1,200 required 
now. Certainly, it is logical to pay proper 
attention to a family’s earnings as a yard- 
stick for home ownership, rather than savings 
alone. 

To sum up, it is our belief that lowered 
downpayments on FHA-insured home build- 
ing were contemplated by the Congress to 
revive the home-building industry, to help to 
prevent a more stringent new housing short- 
age, to prove of special benefit to veterans, 
and to make it more possible for families 
in moderate circumstances to enjoy the 
status of homeowners. 

We sincerely believe that it was the expec- 
tation of Congress that the downpayment 
schedules of the Housing Act of 1957 would 
be put into effect as soon as possible, and 
we wish again, with all due respect, to urge 
that you undertake to put these provisions 
of the law into effect promptly. 

Sincerely. 


Death of Mrs. Grace Coolidge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record a statement 
on the death of Mrs. Grace Coolidge. 
The statement was made by Mrs. Fred- 
eric Groves, president general of the 
DAR, and was published in the DAR 
Press Digest for September 1957. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

FROM THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Members of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, feel a deep 
sense of loss in the passing of Mrs. Grace 
Anne Goodhue Coolidge, widow of our 30th 
President, Calvin Coolidge, 

She was a great and gracious lady whose 
quiet charm and simplicity won the heart 
of the Nation. Her concentration upon her 
husband and her sons was refreshing and 
wholesome, 

Her warm human kindness, love of people, 
and love of living were benigniy contagious 
Simard which affected everyone who knew 

er. 
We are grateful that our own DAR mem- 
ber, Mrs. Eisenhower, is recognized as the 
First Lady most like Mrs. Coolidge. 

The National Society extends its sym- 
pathy to Mr. John Coolidge and his family. 
We know that he will realize that the sweet- 
ness of his mother's personality will linger 
forever in American history. 


Importations of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “Wrong Reason, Worse Remedy,” 
from the Wall Street Journal of August 
1, be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. It relates to the recent decision by 
the Government on the importation of 
oll into the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRONG REASON, Worst REMEDY 

The logic of those who would put strict 
controls on the imports of oil, it seems to us, 
Tests upon a strange syllogism. - 

It runs something like this: Oil is a basic 
Taw material, necessary in peace and abso- 
lutely essential in war. Known United 
States oil reserves are insufficient for the 
long future; we now see only about an 11 
year supply. Therefore we must cut down 
on the influx of foreign oll as a defense 
Measure. 

The conclusion is startling, even if all the 
assumptions are correct. If a raw material 
4s in short supply at home, one might sup- 
Pose that is all the more reason why we 
Should conserve it for future use by increas- 
ing our imports now. 

Actually, the advocates of import restric- 
tions concede as much. But they say the 
Problem is to get more exploration for new 
oll at home; there won't be any exploration 
unless oll prices are encouragingiy high; and 
oll prices won't be high unless we restrict 
Cheaper foreign oil. 

This might be a persuasive argument if 
the plan was to find new wells and then cap 
them to save their oll for future emergencies. 
But that, of course, is not the idea. In prac- 
tice, any hidden oil reserves will be better 
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conserved by being left alone; the untapped 
oll is not going to go away. . 

So it seems to us that this kind of argu- 
ment for import controls founders on the 
Tact that the way to conserve your own sup- 
ply is to use somebody else’s. This argument 
for controls seems more a rationalization 
for another, and more familiar, argument. 
It is unquestionably true that the impor- 
tation of foreign oil is painful to domestic 
producers. In most oil States production Is 
restricted (in the name of conservation) 
already. Today oil can be pumped out of 
Kuwait, shipped across the ocean and sold 
in the United States cheaper than the do- 
mestic price. This is not encouraging to 
those who have oil wells or who want to 
search for new ones, And we are not un- 
sympathetic to this aspect of the case of the 
domestic oil producing States. Cheaper 
foreign imports are always painful to those 
who produce the commodity in question here 
at home. - 

But this does not strike us as a suf- 
ficient reason for the Government to re- 
strict oil imports. 

For one thing, the intended effect of the 
restriction is to support the price of oll. 
The price rise that helps the producer hurts 
the consumer. In effect, the consumer is 
told that he cannot buy his oil cheaper from 
Kuwait; he has to pay whatever is deter- 
mined to be the proper domestic price. 
As in the case of tariffs or other restrictive 
devices on any industry, the whole economy 
is denied the benefits of a free market, 

Equally important, it seems to us that the 
Government has undertaken a hopeless task. 
Even the domestic ofl producers, as Mr. 
Logan reports this morning, concede we need 
some foreign imports. The Government has 
now taken upon Itself the responsibility of 
deciding precisely how many barrels of for- 
eign oll is exactly the right amount. 

This brings a tremendous area of the 
oil industry under the thumb of Govern- 
ment. With the authority to turn on and 
off the faucet of foreign imports, the Gov- 
ernment will have a powerful lever which 
can be used to the disadvantage us well as 
the advantage of the domestic oll industry, a 
thing that the industry itself might think 
more about. It will also have a lever that 
will play hayoc if the officials in charge 
happen to push It the wrong way. 

The argument that all of this is necessary 
in the name of conservation is hardly con- 
yincing. And the remedy of coercive state 
planning is always dangerous. 


Living Costs and Postal Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled, “Living Costs and Postal Pay,” 
which appeared in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of July 29, 1957. 

There being no objectior’, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

Linge Costs AND POSTAL Par 

The recent announcement that living costs 
were up for the 10th straight month lent 
added weight to the plea of the Nation's 
postal workers for an increase in pay. 

Since their wages have been almost frozen 
for nearly 6 years, it was not surprising that 
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only the day before the House of Representa- 
tives had voted overwhelmingly—379 to 38— 
for a 12% percent pay increase. In the light 
of living cost picture, the Senate is now ex- 
pected to go along. 

The proposed pay increase was voted by 
the House over determined opposition by 
President Eisenhower. The argument 
against it is that it is inflationary, and will 
boost Federal expenditures still further. 

At the same time, increases in postal pay 
cannot be said to have contributed to infla- 
tion. There have been too few. And when 
automatic wage boosts are being given work- 
ers in other fields as the cost of living rises, 
the postal worker understandably asks why 
he should be the last in line—and then 
turned down. 

It is this picture, Indeed, which many be- 
lieve responsible for the miserable mail serv- 
ice we have been getting. Experienced work- 
ers in greater numbers have been quitting 
Post Office jobs for better pay elsewhere, and 
postmasters complain of their Inability to 
opn able workers for the money they can 
offer. 

All these factors, we believe, lie behind 
the House vote. In à free country even 
Uncle Sam himself must compete—in 
wages—if he expects to get his share of the 
skilled and competent help. 


Meeting the Problem of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is now 
45 years since the establishment of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. In 
that time, there has been wonderful 
progress in looking after the needs of the 
Nation’s youngsters—our greatest re- 
source. 

I was pleased to read not so long ago 
in the Milwaukee Journal an article in 
which the able new Chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, Katherine Brownell 
Oettinger, outlined the principal chal- 
lenges facing the Bureau today, notably, 
the challenge of meeting the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Naturally, I was especially gratified 
that my own State of Wisconsin was 
singled out for its constructive work in 
this field. But there are other needs of 
the Nation’s youngsters, as well, and we 
look to the Children’s Bureau for its con- 
tinuous excellent leadership. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article printed in the July 17 issue 
of the Milwaukee Journal be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z : 
DELINQUENCY CALLED Top PRIORTTY PROBLEM — 

INFANT MoRrTaLTTY RATE No Loncra CHIEF 

CONCERN OF CHILDREN'S BUREAU 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—After only 2 months 
as Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
Katherine Brownell Oettinger has arrived at 
firm conclusions on teen-age delinquency, 
Federal grants-in-aid and the need for more 
advice to parents. 

Sas made these four major points here last 
week: 
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Teen-age delinquency is as much a top 
priority problem now as infant mortality 
was in 1912, when the Children's Bureau was 

to cope with it. 

All she has seen thus far supports a finding 
that the grants-in-aid administered by the 
Bureau are important to its research pro- 
gram. Some have argued that the Bureau 
should get out of the grants-in-aid business. 

It does no good to take up any plan of 
action until there is personnel to carry it 
out. 

More advice should be available for bring- 
ing up normal children. 

DELINQUENCY RATE RISES 

Mrs. Oettinger said the juvenile delin- 
quency rate has risen for the eighth consecu- 
tive year. . 

“It is a trend we can't ignore,” she said. 
“It seems to me to rank in importance with 
infant mortality when the Bureau started. 
After many years that problem was greatly 
reduced, and juvenile delinquency can be, 

“But we need more research to know where 
to put the emphasis.” 

Mrs. Oettinger quoted Children’s Bureau 
figures which, on the basis of reports from 
1,148 courts, showed a 20 percent increase in 
juvenile delinquency cases between 1955 and 
1956 in the 10 to 17 age group. The popu- 
lation increase in that age group that year 
Was only 3 percent, she said. 

The Children’s Bureau Chief listed some 
of the problems in the delinquency field, 
and some of the remedies in process or 
contemplated. 

“Some juvenile courts are ignoring parents’ 
rights rather shockingly,” she said. “The 
parents don't know that they and the chil- 
dren have right of counsel. Sometimes the 
parents don't know what is happening to 
their children. 

STANDARDIZATION PLANNED 


“The National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges and the children’s bureau are now 
working on 4 standard juvenile court act 
which would correct these abuses. It will be 
issued next spring. 

“Some police still handle Juvenile offenders 
and adult criminals the same way. However, 
it is most encouraging to see how many more 
cities are giving special training to police of- 
ficers to deal with juveniles only. 

“In some part of most States, children are 
still being put in jail with adults. But in 
the last 10 years more than 100 new deten- 
tion homes for children have been built, 

“Seriously disturbed boys and girls still 
are in schools for delinquent chil- 
dren. But 10 States have set up diagnostic 

centers which weed out emotionally dis- 
turbed delinquents and assign them to 
proper institutions. These States are Flor- 
ida, New York, California, Minnesota, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Colorado, and Iowa. 

“Many States feel they have nowhere to 
turn for advice on specific delinquency prob- 
lems. However, 14 States have consultants 
in juvenile delinquency. They are Washing- 
ton, California, New York, North Carolina, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Maryland, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, Idaho, and Minnesota.” 

Other negative trends Mrs. Oettinger listed 
‘were custody instead of clinical treatment, 
attempts to punish parents for the delin- 
quency of their children instead of helping 
them with their problems, and harsh dis- 
ciplinary measures instead of constructive 
training for delinquents. 

HOPES TO SEE GRANTS 

Mrs. Oettinger expressed hope that Con- 
gress will adopt the pending new program of 
grants-in-aid to the States to help finance 
projects to curb juvenile delinquency. 

Children’s Bureau grants-in-aid to the 
States under the Social Security Act this 
fiscal year total $15 million for crippled chil- 
dren's services, $16}, million for maternal 
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and child-health services—#500,000 of it 
earmarked for services for the mentally re- 
tarded, and $10 million for child-welfare 
services. 

“Grants-in-aid support research and re- 
search supports grants-in-aid,” she said. 
“It is better when they are not separated 
but instead are parts of the same picture.” 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 


As an example, she said the Michigan 
research study on children’s artificial limbs 
had proven an Impetus to the entire crip- 
pled-children’s program. Twenty-one States 
have sent children to be fitted there. Among 
these children were four born without either 
legs or arms. Whole new areas of activity 
have been opened to child amputees, she 
sald. 

She cited, too, the 25 research projects set 
up this year to aid mentally retarded chil- 
dren and their parents. 

“The tragedy can be so much softened if 
parents don't try to do the impossible,” she 
said. “It is not merely a matter of infor- 
mation; they can read that themselves. It 
Is helping them absorb the shock, aiding 
them from day to day.” 

Mrs, Oettinger said the Children's Bureau 
booklet in this field, The Child Who Is Men- 
tally Retarded, is fast becoming a best 
seller. The first edition of 50,000 copies has 
been exhausted and another 75,000 copies 
has been ordered. 

The need in this field as in many others, 
she emphasized, is more trained personnel, 
As a former dean of a school of social work, 
she said, she is acutely aware of the com- 
parative shortage of scholarships in social 
work as compared with the physical sciences. 


Love That Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it 
is amusing to hear some of the officials 
of this administration try to explain 
away the ever-increasing national debt. 
Several days ago Mr. Randolph Burgess 
gave an explanation which has been 
used before, namely, that we should not 
worry about the national debt, because 


even though it has become greater, the’ 


population of the country has increased, 
and the per capita debt has not in- 
creased, and therefore it is all right. 

The Evening Star, a newspaper pub- 
lished here in Washington, on Wednes- 
day, July 31, 1957, contained an edi- 
torial entitled Love That Debt.“ I ask 
unanimous consent that it be published 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, and I 
commend to all Senators a careful and 
interested reading of the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Love THAT Dest 

It seems a shame that Randolph Burgess 
is planning to leave the Treasury. For he 
has a way of making a man feel ashamed 
of himself for stewing about the national 
debt. 

There was a time when the New Dealers, 
or the Fair Dealers, or some kind of dealers 
went about the countryside chanting a siren 
song, Why worry about the debt, ran their 
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refrain. We owe it to ourselves, and the 
bigger it is the richer we are. Obviously 
(although it is not entirely obvious to us) 
this was a fiscal snare and delusion. It 
was a silly notion; one to be forthrightly 
condemned by every good American who be- 
lieves that a penny saved is a penny earned 
(or is it the other way around?), and what 
good American doesn’t. 

Under Secretary Burgess has not picked up 
this New Deal line. He takes a different 
tack, As he has just told the Senate Finance 
Committee, why worry? It is true that the 
national debt may not be going down very 
much, but the national income keeps going 
up, and the result, as we understand it, is 
that the debt, which is hanging somewhere 
around the $270 billion level, becomes less 
and less important in the larger scheme of 
things. 

Mr. Burgess illustrated his point with a 
statistic which is more or less within the 
range of our comprehension. Ten years ago, 
he said, the national debt averaged out to 
$1,832 for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. Today, as a result of 
the superior way in which a Republican 
administration comes to grips with such 
problems, this average has dropped to $1,581 
for every man, woman, and child. 

Is this not a reassuring item of informa- 
tion? Is it not enough to make one thor- 
oughly ashamed of himself for all the peey- 
ish things he has sald about our crushing 
burden of debt? Of course it is—unless, by 
some unhappy chance, those siren singers 
were right when they were trying to make 
us believe that the debt was something that 
was owed to ourselves. If they were right, 
and if Mr. Burgess is right, then every man, 
woman, and child in the United States is 
$251 poorer today than he was 10 years ago. 


Nobody Has Better Air Than Vermont 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN- 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on July 
30, there appeared in the Providence 
Journal an article entitled In Perspec- 
tive—Nobody Has Better Air Than Ver- 
mont.” The article is a very fine one, 
and was furnished to me by one of the 
ablest, most discerning administrative 
assistants on Capitol Hill, Mr.. Edward 
Higgins, assistant to the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], Mr. 
Higgins was evidently so impressed by 
the article, that he promptly forwarded 
it to my office. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In PERSPECTIVE—Nonopy Has BETTER Am THAN 
VERMONT 


Now don’t anybody get sore, but I just cor- 
tected one of the things that was wrong with 
la Notice the difference in the 
air? It isn’t every day of the year that you 
can breathe pure Vermont air right here in 
Rhode Island. : 

It all started Innocently enough, with never 
an intention of casting aspersions on the air 
here in Rhode Island. Its pretty good air, as 
a matter of fact, There is the salt-dipped 
variety along the coast for those who like 
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well-seasoned air. Further inland, you can 
get the apple blossom-scented variety of 
Greenville, if that is what you prefer. In a 
few spots you can even get hill air. so called. 
Of course, down along the Providence River 
in downtown Providence at low tide this time 
of year—but maybe we had better get on 
With the story. > 

It begins in Vermont, my native State. 
I was up there on a visit with the family. 
As it must to all vacationers, the visit came 
to an end. The time arrived to bundle the 
family back into the car and head south for 
Rhode Island, the adopted State of this Ver- 
mont-reared family. 

It was a sad leavetaking. For 3 days, I 
had been living it up. so to speak. For 3 
days, I had been breathing in that pure, ex- 
hilarating, intoxicating Vermont air. My 
children were breathing it, too, and my wife. 
It seemed an awful shame to have to leave it, 

So we decided to bring some back with us. 
We took an extra strong paper bag, opened 
the end and rushed across the lawn at my 
brother's house until the bag was filled to 
Overflowing with Vermont air. Then we were 
off, 4 ; 
I swear the latest air-conditioning equip- 
ment couldn't have kept that car any cooler 
on the way home. A Little bit of that Ver- 
mont air kept seeping out of the bag now and 
then. It swirled around and around the in- 
side of the car and even the cliildren no- 
ticed it. 

“Hey, Pop. Close the window, willya?“ 

They are closed.“ 

“How come its so cold then?” 

„It's the Vermont air in the bag,” I said. 

“Ah,” they said, remembering. 

Vermont air has a peculiar quality about 
it. Car exhaust fumes disappear in it. In- 
dustrial smokestacks choke up every time 
they even think about it. It swallows an 
Odor from a river mud flat in one gulp. Dust 
Clouds cough themselves apart trying to 
Stand up against Vermont air. 

It makes me lightheaded just to think 
about it. 

Vermont alr is cooler, clearer, drier, wet- 
ter, purer, and just plain better than any 
other air, and Im sorry but I have to say 
that. Tou can see further in Vermont air 
than in any other air. Everything grows 
better in Vermont air, including people. 
Vermont air is made in Heaven itself by the 
saints, washed by the angels and carried 
down over the Green Mountain State in 
fluffy cloud bags knotted together at dawn 
by the Littlest angels who just love to touch 
Anyway, we arrived home safely on the 
terrace above the bay. I figured first off I'd 
take that bag of Vermont alr and rush into 
the house with it. I figured I'd rush from 
room to room, letting out a little bit at a 
time, until I had the house well saturated 
With Vermont air. I figured I could forget 
All about that air conditioning unit we had 
talked about. I figured we could just plain 
forget about bothering with opening the win- 
dows at night any more. After all, with a 
house full of Vermont air. 

And then I thought that’s a pretty damn 
Selfish attitude for a grown man. Here I 
Was making a living and feeding my family 
on the bounty of Rhode Island and I wasn’t 
even big enough to share my Vermont air 
with it. 

That did it. I stopped right there. T 
decided right on the spot that I'd leave that 
bag of Vermont alr in the car. I didn't 
have the heart to open the bag up and let 
all about that air-conditioning unit we had 
Out, I figured, to do the job. And I'd still 
have an ample supply in the bag to take 
Care of the house, which isnt a very big 
house anyway. 

So I left the bag of Vermont air in the car. 

t course, I noticed the difference in the 
Nelghborhood the first thing next morning. 

The kids were peppier. 

My wife was singing. 
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A neighbor who hadn't spoken to us in 
months dropped in to have a friendly cup of 
coffee. 

The following day several of the neighbors 
hired painters to spruce up their homes. 

Reports of extra high sailboat speeds came 
in from a nearby yacht club. 

A haze that had always hung over the bay 
in front of us disappeared. 

An antipollution group that had been 
fighting the good fight for 10 years resigned. 
Said their job was finished. Said the State 
hadn't had it so good in 10 years. 

That's the way it went, so help me. I 
never expected to get anything out of this, 
of course, and still don't, but just for the 
record I'll have to admit that I was disap- 
pointed by one little oversight on the part 
of the State. Nobody from the Rhode Island 
Development Council even bothered to say 
“Thank you.” Now that wouldn't have hurt 
them a bit. After all, how many coastal 
States can brag about having mountain air— 
Vermont air—right down alongside the 
shoreline? 

There's one more thing, too. I don't know 
how long the Vermont air will last. Oh, it’s 
long lasting and tough all right, but there is 
another peculiar thing about it that I failed 
to mention earlier, It likes to have Vermont 
dirt under it. 7 

But don't worry. I'm going back up there 
again sometime. I'll bring some more back 
if you want. I might even bring back some 
Vermont dirt to go with it, 


Social Security for Firemen in Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS } 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Honorable Olin Culberson is rail- 
road commissioner of the State of Texas, 
and is secretary-treasurer of the State 
Firemen's and Fire Marshals’ Associa- 
tion of Texas. Olin Culberson is a rela- 
tive of the late Charles A. Culberson, 
who served his State of Texas, and the 
Nation, for 23 years—1899 to 1922—as 
a Member of this body, with fidelity and 
distinction. It is my privilege to serve 
here in Mr. Culberson's succession. 

Judge Olin Culberson has served in 
Texas as a county judge, and in other 
important positions of public trust. He 
has filled them all with that fidelity and 
integrity characterized by the Culberson 
family, from the service of David Culber- 
son as a Congressman from Texas— 
1875-1897—through the service of his 
son, Charles A. Culberson, as attorney 
general, governor, and United States 
Senator from Texas. 

Commissioner Olin Culberson has 
transmitted to me the resolution of the 
8ist annual convention of the State 
Firemen's and Fire Marshals’ Associa- 
tion of Texas favoring the inclusion of 
the firemen of Texas among the groups 
to be covered by social security. I in- 
dorse that resolution. 

Mr. President I request unanimous 
consent that Mr. Culberson’s communi- 
cation and the accompanying resolution 
be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
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printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATE FREMEN'’S AND FIE 
MARSHALS’ ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS, 
Houston, Tez., July 29, 1957. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR RALPH: Attached you will find copy 
of Resolution 8 adopted at the 8lst an- 
nual convention of the State Firemen's and 
Fire Marshals’ Association of Texas, with ref- 
erence to the benefits of social 
security available to the firemen of Texas, 
Also, you will find a copy of a proposed reso- 
lution which was modified and came out as 
Resolution 8. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that the Congress has heretofore seen fit to 
amend title 42, section 418, United States 
Code, which deals with the Federal social- 
security system and has authorized certain 
States to allow firemen to participate in the 
social-security system in the States of Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, 
and South Dakota. 


There are 605 fire departments In Texas, 


> 


only 38 of which are fully paid, and 567 are 
volunteers, and many of which have paid 
chiefs and paid drivers, who under the pres- 
ent Social Security Act, unless it be amended 
as requested, cannot participate in social 
security. i 
Your earnest consideration of the pres- 
ent resolution giving Texas firemen the op- 
tion of embracing the social-security bene- 
fits Is urgently and sincerely requested. 
Very respectfully, 
OLIN CULBERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


RESOLUTION No. 8 


Whereas by reason of the present pending 
bills in the Congress of the United States 
with respect to authorization of firemen and 
policemen of Texas to be included in social- 
security coverage, if they should choose; and 

Whereas it appears many of the firemen of 
Texas and members of this association, de- 
sire to take advantage of such social-security 
benefits: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the 81st State Firemen's and 
Fire Marshals’ Association of Texas in con 
vention assembled at Waco, Tez., That we go 
on record as favoring the enactment of such 
laws as will make available such benefits to 
those firemen or departments that may so 
desire coverage, and that to correct any 
erroneous impression that may have been 
created as to such desire, that a copy of this 
resolution be forthwith given and forwarded 
to each member of the Texas delegation in 
the Congress, 


Whereas certain organizations and indi- 
viduals to represent the views of 
all firemen and policemen in the United 
States, have in the past exerted great influ- 
ence on legislation, resulting in the exclu- 
sion of firemen and policemen from the 
benefits of social-security coverage; and 

Whereas such organizations and individ- 
uals do not represent the views of all fire- 
men and policemen in the United States and 
particularly in the State of Texas; and 

Whereas firemen and policemen in the 
State of Texas are greatly in need of social-. 
security coverage, both as to survivors’ bene- 
oa and old-age retirement: Now, therefore, 

t 

Resolved by the State Firemen and Fire 
Marshals Association of Texas, meeting in 
annual convention at Waco, Ter, this — 
day of June 1957, That said convention and 
members thereof exert every effort to coun- 
teract the erroneous impression created in 
Congress that all firemen and policemen are 
opposed to H. R. 5012 which, if adopted, 
would extend the benefits of social security 
to firemen and policemen; and be it further 

Resolved, That this corivention and the 
members it represents actively support H. R. 
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5012 extending the benefits of social security 
to firemen and policemen; be it further 

Resolved, That the legislative committee 
of this association forward certified copies of 
this resolution to all members of the Texas 
delegation to Congress. 

Passed and approved this — day of June 
A. D. 1957. 


Mrs. Grace Shattuck and Mrs. Marj 
Cochran, Oregon Rural Mail Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the strong arguments for an upward 
adjustment in the pay schedules of postal 
employees is the dedication, loyalty, and 
faithfulness of these employees them- 
selves. 

We tend to think of most postal work- 
ers as men. This is not necessarily the 
case. The Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., 
of July 24, 1957, published an informa- 
tive and interesting article by Roberta 
Ulrich about two women mail carriers in 
Oregon, under the title “Women Deliver 
the Goods on Rural Route.” 

Miss Ulrich’s article tells of the rou- 
tine and duties of Mrs. Grace Shattuck 
of Tigard, Oreg., and of Mrs. Marj Coch- 
ran of Lakeside, Oreg., who delivers mail 
by boat along Ten Mile Lake in Coos 
County. 

These capable women have been fea- 
tured by the Oregonian reporter because 
of the special qualities of their routes— 
especially that of Mrs. Cochran, who op- 

„erates the only water mail route within 
the State of Oregon. 

However, both Mrs. Shattuck and Mrs. 
Cochran are symbolic of other able rural 
mail route carriers of both sexes, not 
only in Oregon but in the Nation. I 
think that these people merit. an in- 
crease in their salaries, and I make this 
statement as chairman of a subcommit- 
tee which considered this question 
recently for many weeks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Roberta Ulrich, published in the 
Oregonian of July 24, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Women DELIVER THE GOODS ON RURAL ROUTE 
(By Roberta Ulrich) 

That traditional friend of the rural house- 
wife—the mail order catalog—is considered 
a major headache by a pair of Oregon wives. 

are Mrs. Grace Shattuck, Tigard, and 
Mrs. Marj Cochran, Lakeside. The 2 are 
mall carriers and have to deliver the 5- 
pound books. 

Mrs. Shattuck, 35, is 1 of 2 women 
who drive regular rural mail routes in Ore- 
gon. Mrs. Cochran, 39, operates the only 
boat route in the State. (A star route on 
aeiia River includes partial boat sery- 

Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom 
of night has stopped either woman from 
her appointed rounds as yet, but Mrs. Coch- 
ran was stopped once by a log jam. Mrs, 
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Shattuck has been slowed down a bit by flat 
tires, but she has never failed to finish her 
route. 

TIME OUT FOR BIRTH 

She did take a month off once when her 
youngest child, now 4, was born, She de- 
livered the mail the day before her son was 
born and started for work the following day, 
“but went to the hospital instead.” 

About those catalogs, Mrs. Shattuck says. 
"I hate to see them start to come in.” 
Echoes Mrs. Cochran, “I know what she 
means.” 

Mrs. Shattuck, who must deliver about 250 
catalogs on her route of 465 boxes, can't take 
them all on 1 day in her 1954 sedan. Mrs. 
Cochran, who delivers her route in a 14-foot 
outboard skiff, can take her 30 all at once, 
but still finds them a heavy problem. 

Mrs. Shattuck became a rural mail barrier 
5 years ago when the rural carrier 
on the route where she lived south of Tigard 
quit. She had decided to go back to work, 
had once done office work and didn't like it; 
so decided to give mall carrying a whirl. 

“I just love it.“ she said. She has a regular 
civil service appointment but must use her 
own car. The Government pays her 9 cents 
a mile for the car. 

Her workday begins about 7 a. m. when 
she arrives at the post office to begin sorting 
the mail for her route, She is generally 
ready to leave by 9:30 or 10 a. m. and is 
back from the 35-mile route by 1:30 p. m. 
She then sorts out the afternoon mail for 
the next day's delivery before she quits for 
the day. 

$ DRIVER SITS IN MIDDLE 


Her schedule gets her home about the 
time her 2 older children, 11 and 9, arrive 
home from school. 

Half her route Mes over paved roads, half 
over gravel. Mrs. Shattuck drives her sedan 
in true mail-carrier fashion, sitting in the 
middle of the seat so she can reach out to 
put mail in the boxes without leaving the 
car. 

It's a lot easier now that I have a car 
with automatic gearshift,” she said. “I've 
also learned a lot about a car. Before I 
started this, I thought a car was in good 
shape if it started. Now I can tell just about 
what's wrong with it when I have any 
trouble.” 

She also has learned how to change a 


“Ot course, the one time no man would 
stop to help me,” she said, “was when I had 
a flat tire in a terrible rainstorm.” 

VARIED DUTIES PERFORMED 


Mrs. Shattuck doesn't just deliver the 
mail. She also sells stamps and money or- 
ders, picks up packages, and once in a while 
runs an errand for a boxholder. She also 
offers a sympathetic ear to mail patrons 
anxiously awaiting letters. 

The lady mail carrier takes a personal in- 
terest in the people along her route and often 
goes beyond the official duty of her job. 
She often makes an extra trip to take a spe- 
cial-delivery letter—especially on Christmas 
Eve. “It wouldn't be sent special delivery 
unless it was important,” she reasons. 

Besides the mail-order catalogs, a lot of 
bulky and sometimes odd things come mail 
order.” There are tires and scoop shovels 
and, worst of all, encyclopedias in packages 
weighing up to 100 pounds. 

Since Portland absorbed the Tigard post 
office last spring, Mrs. Shattuck has had the 
only rural route at Tigart. Her territory in- 
cludes Progress, Boones Ferry Road, and 
Scholls Ferry Road. The job has the whole- 
hearted approval of her husband, an em- 
ployee of the State liquor commission, 

WATER ROUTE SERVED 


The best thing about carrying the mall, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Shattuck, is “the people.” 
Not only do they keep her well supplied with 
coffee breaks during the year, but at Christ- 
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mas “they give me so many cakes and cookies 
we couldn't possibly eat them all. They're 
wonderful.” > 

Mrs. Cochran also frequently finds her 
patrons waiting for her with a cup of coffee. 
Hers is a contract route which she first began 
delivering 4 years ago with her father, J. O. 
Gibson. 

For the past 3 years she has had the route 
alone, driving a 14-foot skiff along the 178- 
mile shoreline of the two sections of Ten 
Mile Lake in northern Coos County. She 
leaves the lakeside post office about 8:30 a. m. 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
ing and finishes about 3:30 p.m. On her 
route the mailboxes are placed on docks 
where Mrs. Cochran can reach them without 
leaving her boat. 

She delivers mail to about 30 families 
along the lake, Unlike Mrs. Shattuck’s rural 
route, Mrs. Cochran's boat route does not 
involve the sale of stamps and mailing of 
packages, but she, too, sometimes runs small 
errands for the families along her route. 

FOOD FERRIED ALSO 

On a few occasions she has brought 
groceries In to families who were unable to 
get out. There is no road into parts of the 
area. 

Her worst experience, however, came when 
she was caught in a 90-mile-an-hour wind 
which whipped up waves 3 and 4 feet high. 
“I got pretty wet,” she recalls, but I didn't 
turn over.” > 

Mrs. Cochran gets enough boat riding on 
her route and rarely takes one out “unless 
we have visitors who want a spin.” Her 
husband operates a boat service on the lake. 
She prefers horseback riding for recreation. 

She likes her job, although she admits, 
In the wintertime it's not too nice, But I 
get plenty of fresh air.” 


School Bill Mystery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the House of Representatives 
unfortunately killed any further consid- 
eration this year of the school-construc- 
tion bill. There has been considerable 
discussion regarding who was responsible 
for that. President Eisenhower rather 
indignantly denied that he was respon- 
sible. : 

However, in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of July 31, there appeared a very 
readable article, written by Mr. William 
H. Stringer, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. The article is entitled School Bill 
Mystery.” I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCHOOL BILL MYSTERY 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WasuHINGTON.—In the 1956 election cam- 
paign at Lexington, Ky., President Eisen- 
hower said of Federal aid to school construc- 
tion: 

“We have now lost 1 out of 5 precious years. 
„» I shall accordingly call upon the next 
session of Congress to enact legislation that 
will do this job—not in 5 years but in 4 
years.” 


1957, 


But on July 25, 1957, the House of Repre- 
sentatives killed a school bill which, at the 
last voting minute, had become the admin- 
istration’s own bill—by the narrow margin 
of 208 to 203. And the kind of vigorous 
White House pressure which had been suc- 
cessful against Hells Canyon and in favor of 
the defense budget was not in evidence. 
This pressure, some Congressmen believe, 
would have switched enough votes to pass 
the bill. 

What had happened since the Kentucky 
campaign speech? 

If one seeks the view of Republican Con- 
gressmen who worked to pass the school bill 
and some who opposed the measure, the 
explanation runs like this: 

1. President Eisenhower never was wholly 
sold on the proposal to aid the schools by 
Federal funds. He.opposed the concept in 
a speech when he was president of Columbia 
University. The urgencies of the Nation's 
classroom deficiency, plus the promptings of 
politics, put the Republicans on record as 
favoring Federal aid. But influential men 
around the White House, including Presi- 
dential Assistant Sherman Adams, were 
against the concept. They, plus representa- 
tives of business groups, advanced argu- 
ments which were persuasive with the Presi- 
dent. 

2. Mr. Eisenhower was particularly unim- 
pressed by the school bill pending in Con- 
gress, which was a com between the 
Democratic proposal to distribute funds on 
the basis of school-age population and the 
President's own proposal to distribute funds 
on the basis of need (more money to needy 
States and districts). Of the $114 billion 
dollars to be expended over 5 years, half 
would have been expended on each basis. 

3. Asizable majority of House Republicans, 
as the ultimate vote revealed, were against 
Federal school aid. Representative LESLIE 
C. Arenps of Illinois, the GOP whip, had 
conducted one of his usual polls and dis- 
covered the hostile majority. He and Repre- 
sentative CHARLES A. Huck of Indiana 
carried this report to the White House. 
They counseled against making a fight of 
it and risking humiliating defeat. Personal- 
ly, both Messrs, Halil and ARENDS were 
against the Federal-aid concept. 

The White House was in a mood to accept 
their advice, although Mr. Eisenhower did 
write a mildly affirmative letter to Repre- 
sentative PETER FREYLINGHUYSEN, JR., Repub- 
lican, of New Jersey, which that Congress- 
man termed “somewhat disappointing.” 

4. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a successful busi- 
nessman and former director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, tried to 
rally support around the bill. At a press 
conference he expressed the hope that the 
President would “get on the phone” to drum 
up ‘votes, Later Mr. Folsom conferred with 
Mr. Eisenhower and was reportedly advised 
he had gone too far in his enthusiasm. 

5. When, in the final House maneuvering, 
Republican supporters of the bill proposed 
that the administration’s own version be 
substituted for the compromise measure, 
Democratic liberals suddenly threw their 
support to this version which they pre- 
viously had fought. The Democratic House 
leadership was behind this strategy, aware 
that this accrual of support would either pass 
the bill in the face of Republican opposi- 
tion—thereby giving the Democrats credit 
for “rescuing the President from his own 
party“ —or, as actually did happen, the bill 
would be visibly defeated by the vote of 
the Republicans. 

6. At the last minute, when liberal Demo- 
crats announced their readiness to back the 
Eisenhower-approved version, a vigorous 
Message from the White House might still 
have saved the day—swung the three votes 
needed for victory. But the White House 
was not waiting off-stage, no message was 
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ready. And a quickly formed coalition of 
southern Democrats and hostile Republicans 
(including Messrs, HALLECK and ARENDS) 
defeated the school bill. 

This is the history. 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon, who 
avoids remarks that can be construed as 
critical of the President, takes the position 
that school-construction needs will get 
worse before they get better. Mr. Eisen- 
hower evidently believes the States could, 
and should, do more than they are doing to 
provide public schools. Republicans favor- 
ing the school bill argue that some infusions 
of non-habit-forming Federal assistance are 
vital right now to stimulate local efforts, 

Whatever the merits of these arguments, 
the school bill, due to the President's luke- 
warm attitude and a hostile House leader- 
ship, is a dead issue for another year. 


Competition Between Colorado Mountain 
Trout and Tennessee Catfish Luncheons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp several 
items concerning an event that has 
aroused a great deal of anticipation, both 
here at the Capitol and in my home State 
of Tennessee. It is the much-heralded 
fried catfish luncheon which will feature 
Tennessee blue cats specially flown up 
from Savannah, Tenn., the catfish capi- 
tal of the world. This will be the first 
round of a competition between this 
tasty delicacy and a later meal of Colo- 
rado mountain trout, to be hosted by my 
esteemed colleague from that State [Mr. 
CARROLL]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed a memo- 
randum to the press, a general invitation 
to all Members of the Senate, a personal 
invitation to the Vice President, and an 
editorial concerning the competition 
from the Chattanooga Times. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the office of Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, for release Friday, 
August 2] 

Y'ALL Come To A Fish FRY—WITH HUSHPUP- 

PIES, YET 

Senator Estes Kerauver, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, announced today a bilateral agree- 
ment with Senator JOHN A. CARROLL, Demo- 
crat, of Colorado, to bring their long feud to 
an end. The Tennessee Senator revealed that 
he had made arrangements to end their bat- 
tle in the Senate dining room, with Members 
of the Senate and the press corps acting as 
referees to pass on the relative merits of the 
Tennessee blue catfish and the Colorado 
mountain trout. 

The month-long senatorial dispute 
stemmed from a challenge hurled by Senator 
KEFAUVER at his colleague from Colorado on 
the occasion last month of the National Cat- 
fish Derby at Savannah, Tenn. At that time 
Senator KEFAUVER expressed his disdain for 
the bragging claims of the trout proponents. 
“They make their unwarranted assertions 
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sound,” he said, “like a cigarette commer- 
cial.” 

On his return from the Savannah festival 
Senator KEFAUVER reiterated his claim that 
Tennessee blue cats outflavor mountain trout 
fins down. 

“The only reason President Eisenhower oc- 
casionally fishes the Colorado streams,” ex- 
plained the Senator, “is that he hasn’t yet 
been introduced to the catfish, One taste 
and Denver will never see him again.” 

Due to the doctrine of the separation of 
powers, the President will not partake of the 
feast prepared for luncheon on August 6. 
But all Senators and Vice President Nixon 
have received copies of the attached letter 
inviting them to the senatorial dining room 
on that day. Senator KEFAUVER also ex- 
tended his invitation to members of the non- 
partisan Senate press corps. 

“The decision of the Senate and the press 
will establish for all time the obvious su- 
periority of the catfish over the trout. On 
Tuesday we will serve the blue cats, along 
with homemade southern hushpuppies. On 
the following Friday, Senator CARROLL will 
offer his trout. Iam so confident of the out- 
come of the competition that I am willing 
to spot Senator CARROLL the vote of Senator 
ALLotr.” 

The piscatorial tidbits will be shipped by 
air to Washington from the catfish capital of 
th world at Savannah, Tenn., of the 
Hardin County Boosters Club and the di- 
rectors of the annual National Catfish Derby. 
Miss Linda Gail Stamps, newly crowned 
queen of the catfish derby, will bring along 
her own delicious recipe for homemade hush- 
puppies, She will supervise the preparation 
and serving of the delicacies in the Senate 
dining room. 

The decision of the judges will be final 
unless it is obviously so prejudiced as to 
favor Colorado trout. ` 
[From the office of Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 

Democrat, of Tennessee] 
AvuGust 1, 1957. 

Dear Senator: It is my distinct pleasure to 
invite you to take part in a competition 
which will determine the relative merits of 
the Colorado mountain trout.and the Ten- 
nessee catfish. 

Though I sincerely do not expect the culi- 
nary qualities of the trout to approach that 
of the catfish, Senator CARROLL of Colorado 
and I have reached unanimous agreement 
between us to hold a taste contest in which 
the Members of the Senate will be the final 
judges. 8 

The first phase of this one-sided compe- 
tition will begin at lunchtime on Tuesday, 
August 6, in the main dining room of the 
Capitol. There you will be served a succu- 
lent, meaty, and toothsome treat of deep- 
fried Tennessee catfish, provided by the Har- 
din County Boosters Club and the National 
Catfish Derby people. Miss Linda Gail 
Stamps, of Cookeville, Tenn., who was re- 
cently chosen Queen of the Catfish Derby at 
Savannah, Tenn., will be on hand to super- 
vise personally the service of the tastiest 
entree you will ever have the pleasure of eat- 
ing. Miss Stamps will also provide indi- 
vidual servings of those celebrated delicious 
homemade hushpuppies, a most necessary 
accessory to the complete enjoyment of this 
fabulous meal. 

It is my understanding that on August 9 
Senator CARROLL will apologetically undertake 
the obviously impossible task of equalling 
the feast offered by our delightful catfish 
with a few game trout, imported, no doubt, 
from Idaho. 

You will be expected to form an impartial 
opinion from the evidence presented of the 
relative tastiness of the two dishes—though 
Heaven only know how you can remain im- 
partial after assaying a sweet, delectable blue 
cat, accompanied by the delicacy of a hush- 
puppy or two. 
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Not the least of the merits of this contest 
lies in the fact that in this time of inflation 
it provides 2 free meals for you, although I 
must point out that only 1 of them will be 
truly worthy of its distinguished judges. 

We shall await your attendance at this 
feast with great anticipation, although, of 
course, your decision will be a foregone 
conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Estes KEFAUVER. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1957. 
The Honorable Ricuaro M. NIXON, 
Vice President oj the United States, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dran Dick: We would very much like to 
have you present at this occasion. Aside 
from the free meal we are offering, there is 
a very remote possibility that a tie vote may 
result from the competition. In that event, 
your ballot as Presiding Officer of the Senate 
would be the deciding one. 

I'm sure that you would not want to miss 
this rare opportunity—one that occurs most 
infrequently in the life of a Vice President. 

We are looking forward to seeing you 
there and hearing your personal comment 
on the superiority of catfish over trout. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
ESTES, 


[From the Chattanooga Times of July 31, 
1957 
Uneven “Taste Test” 

The Colorado Senators have climbed out 
on a limb. They have consented to match 
Colorado trout against Tennessee blue cat- 
fish in a fishfry in the Senate dining room 
on August 6. The challenge was issued by 
Senator KEFAUVER. 

Miss Linda Stamps, national catfish queen, 
of Cookeville, Tenn., will serve the fish in 
this “taste test.“ 

The Colorado Senators do not know that 
the people who live on the shores of Reel- 
foot Lake, in Tennessee, will throw back 
trout and bass in order to save room for 
catfish. The Reelfoot people certainly ought 
to know and they say that hot cat is the best 
eating fish in the world. 

A hundred and fifty blue catfish will be 
snared in Savannah's famous “catfish hole” 
at Pickwick Dam and Senator CARROLL, of 
Colorado, will provide 150 trout from Colo- 
zado's streams. 
catfish will be served with hush- 
puppies. The Chattanooga Times’ seal has 
never been awarded hushpuppies, but we 
go, go, go for hot cat. 


Latin American Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include the following material which was 
inadvertently omitted from the trans- 
seript of my speech on the floor of the 
House last evening. The materia] in- 
cludes portions of a document entitled 
The Shaped Charge,” apparently pre- 
pared for the use of the Embassy of the 
Dominican Republic. The report be- 
came available to me in a manner which 
I explained in detail during my speech 
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on the subject yesterday. The following 
material should have appeared in the 
Recorp at the point where it was omitted, 
namely, on page 12049, column 3, after 
paragraph 2. The material follows: 

The report goes on to say: 

Some public statement or open letter 
might be issued forth at this time, from here 
or the States, emphasizing the following: 

1. That the new version discredits the 
fundamental basis of the Murphy-helped- 
kidnap-Galindez story. It makes a Har out 
of Murphy and is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the public and the press. The 


only consistency remaining in the multiple, 


accusations is that Trujillo is the target. 

2. The “Great Guru” label can be fixed 
squarely on Romulo Betancourt. His rela- 
tionship to the New York and Washington 
groups should be made clear. A few well- 
aimed shots at Mr. B. will probably sink him 
and his admirers will be discredited along 
with him. 

Congratulations in your excellent efforts. 
From reports we are now getting I think 
we can smash this thing once and for all in 
the next few months. 


I venture to say the congratulations 
are premature. 

The Ambassador from the so-called 
Dominican Republic, Manuel de Moya, 
made a speech earlier this year before 
the Commonwealth Club in San Fran- 
cisco. Besides insisting that Operation 
Murphy-Galindez was promoted and 
motivated by the Communists and really 
aimed at the United States, he answered 
a question from the floor as to whether 
his country was governed by a dictator 
as follows: 

The Latin American countries are vastly 
different from the United States and differ- 
ent governmental techniques are needed, 
In our country we do not consider our leader 
as a dictator but as a great man who has 
sacrificed his life for the betterment of his 
people, 


The Late Mark Foote 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to comment 
on the passing of Mark Foote, Chief of 
the Washington Bureau of Booth News- 
papers. I will always count having 
known Mr. Foote as one of the true 
privileges of my life. Much has been 
said about his long years of faithful 
service to his readers and his many well- 
earned awards. Mr. Foote will long be 
remembered here in Washington as one 
of the leaders among our Nation’s journ- 
alists. However, he will also be remem- 
bered by another group and that is his 
many readers back in Michigan. These 
are the people to whose service Mr. Foote 
was dedicated. During his many years 
as a reporter he served his readers with 
exceptional ability. His columns were 
read with confidence and trust and the 
knowledge that the true significance of 
the news was being “explained. Mr. 
Foote’s readers who met him only 
through his columns have suffered a 
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great loss. Those of us who were 
privileged to know him personally are 
saddened by his passing but can take 
comfort in the knowledge that Mr. Foote 
was proud and happy in his work and 
was able to carry on to his final day, 
We all share the sorrow of his family and 
extend our deepest sympathy to them. 


Authorizing Construction of Bridges Over 
the Potomac River 


SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6763) to amend 
the act of August 30, 1954, entitled An act 
to authorize and direct the construction of 
bridges over the Potomac River, and for other 
purposes.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like, in the few 
minutes I have, to try to clear up some 
of the misunderstandings relative to the 
position of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Arlington County 
as to the differences between a 6-lane 
bridge and a 4-lane tunnel. 

The record will show that both the 
Commissioners of the District and the 
Arlington officials oppose a four-lane 
tunnel under the river. They do favor 
a six-lane bridge. The authority exists 
now for the six-lane bridge—money has 
been appropriated; it ought to go for- 
ward. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to quote from 
testimony taken on February 21, 1957, 
relative to the thinking of some officials 
on the merits of this proposal. 

General Lane, who was the engineer 
for the District, said on February 21, 
1957: 

I think it is important at this point to 
know that the 6-lane bridge has been ap- 
proved by the Planning Commission after 
thorough study by that body as required by 
law, and that the 4-lane tunnel has not 
been so approved. š 


He further said in his testimony: 

After extensive consideration, a commit- 
tee of the Planning Commission recom- 
mended, and the Commission approved on 
April 8, 1955, the acceptance of a 6-lane 
tunnel or a 6-lane bridge at this location 
but made no favorable recommendation on 
the 4-lane tunnel, 


We are talking about a four-lane tun- 
nel in this bill. It has not been approved 
by the Planning Commission or the Dis- 
trict. He further said: 

I am surprised indeed to learn that he 
staff and some members of the Commission 
consider that approval of a 6-lane tunnel 
constitutes approval of a 4-lane tunnel. 


He further said: 
In summary, the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia is opposed to the 
construction of a four-lane tunnel as pro- 
pased in H. R. 4366 because it would be a 
seriously inadequate traffic facility for this 
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location and because it has not received 
the required clearance of the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission, - 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to go over 
to some of the testimony of Mr. Stone- 
burner. Who is Mr. Stoneburner? He 
is an engineer for Arlington County, Va., 
the chief engineer. He says: 

The Arlington County Board has been on 
record for some time supporting a six-lane 
bridge structure in this location. They very 
strongly feel that any 4¢-lane facility, and 
Particularly a 4-lane tunnel, would not be 
adequate. I think a 6-lane tunnel will be 
considered that they would not have as 
strong objection to that as the 4-lane tunnel. 


That is my position. If you are going 
to build anything across this river, be it 
a tunnel or a bridge, it ought to be at 
least of six lanes. The tunnel, I think, 
has some disadvantages in that a 6-lane 
tunnel would cost some $46 million and 
a 6-lane bridge, comparable to other 
bridges now over the river, would cost 
Probably $18 million. That is the dif- 
ference in cost between those structures. 
There is far more upkeep to the tunnel 
than to the six-lane bridge. 

Mr. Robertson, the Director of High- 
ways for the District of Columbia, had 
this to say: 

Exhaustive studies made by the District 
of Columbia and others have conclusively 
shown that the construction of a bridge at 
this location is more economical, will serve 
all traffic needs, and can be maintained at 
far less cost than any other type of crossing. 


He further said: 

Mr. Chairman, the District of Columbia 
favors the construction of a bridge at this 
location and urges you to report favorably 
Upon the passage of this bill. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Suppose this language 
Were inserted on page 5, line 7, “to be de- 
rived from the District of Columbia 
highway fund“? 

I understand that with the disap- 
Proval of the Commissioners of the tun- 
nel it would not be possible to change the 
language to read that way. Is that 
Correct? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am not 
sure. 

Mr. RABAUT. So the only thing that 
could be built under that situation would 
be a bridge. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
Something ought to be built to handle 
the traffic, but I do not think a four- 
lane tunnel is the answer to that prob- 
lem. The tunnel would be too small 
before its completion. ~ 

What did Mr. Brinkley, Chief Plan- 
Ning Engineer of the Department of 
Highways of the District of Columbia, 
have to say? 

The Highway Department prefers to build 
the bridge, primarily because we do not be- 
eve we should pay $3 for a 81 article. It 
is just as important that we construct a 
tull-capacity facility at this location and not 
Such a half one as has been proposed; and 
we will show you later in our presentation 
that a 4-lane tunnel has only one-half of 
the capacity of a 6-lane bridge. 
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Ohio DAV Resolution of Protest Concern- 
ing Veterans’ Administration Action in 
Reducing Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, on July 26, 
1957, the Ohio Department of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, meeting in 
convention, unanimously adopted the 
following resolution. 

I believe it to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to be called to the attention of the 
House of Representatives. The prob- 
lems referred to in this resolution are 
very serious and should be remedied by 
legislative action, if that is necessary. 
THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

STOPS PAYMENT or BENEFITS TO THOUSANDS 

OF VETERANS WHO. WERE DISABLED AS A 

DIRECT RESULT oF Wan SERVICE 


Whereas the Ohio Department of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, charges the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs at Washing- 
ton with failure to follow legislation approved 
by the Congress of the United States in con- 
nection with the payment of compensation 
to veterans disabled as a direct result of war 
service, the Administrator admitting he has 
already terminated or decreased the benefits 
of more than 40,000 of these veterans, claini- 
ing that the original grant was in error; and 

Whereas this is the result of a continuing 
review of compensation claims of the wars’ 
disabled originally granted under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 144, approved by the 
Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas if a field office of the Veterans’ 
Administration fails to remove or reduée the 
compensation of a sufficient number of war- 
time disabled veterans through “error,” the 
efficiency rating of that office is considered 
unsatisfactory and that office is ordered to 
conduct a second review; and 

Whereas less than 40 percent of these cases 
of wartime disabled veterans have been 
checked to date and at the current rate those 
removed from the rolls will exceed 100,000; 
and 

Whereas print®d instructions, explaining 
this policy change of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration have not been issued, this new policy 
being disguised by the use of the term 
“medical principles”; and 

Whereas survey teams are sent from the 
Washington office of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to the many field offices to impart 
verbal instructions; individual claims files 
are called to Washington and the adverse 
decision rendered there affects the benefits 
of many other wartime disabled veterans; 
and r 

Whereas the Washington office of the Vet- 
erans Administration has called all regional 
office adjudication officers to Washington for 
a period of instruction, dnd have admitted 
that the review of claims of wartime disabled 
veterans is in compliance with recommenda- 
tion No. 69 of the report of the Bradley Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas the rating boards at the regional 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration are 
now hesitant to approve the claim of any 
veteran on war-incurred disabilities, the new 
theory of “medical principles” providing a 
tool for arbitrary denial; and 

Whereas if the Veterans’ Administration 
was sincere in its program of correcting al- 
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leged errors, it would also review the claims 
of wartime disabled veterans previously de- 
nied; and - 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration at 
Washington proposes a complete revision of 
the rating table to evaluate disability—132 
pages of material having already been issued 
with recommended changes; and 

Whereas the drastic reductions being pro- 
posed are shocking and would materially re- 
duce or discontinue payment of benefits to 
the wars’ combat veterans; and 

Whereas the ratings for muscle damage 
from gunshot wounds and other causes are 
to be slashed, along with most other dis- 
abilities—and to qualify for total disability 
the service-connected condition must be so 
serious that the veteran be “housebound,” 
with similar reductions and eliminations of 
compensation across the board; and 

Whereas the considered changes are said 
to be based on “medical advances"—but ac- 
tually are the result of pressure from medical 
associations, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the report of the Bradley Commission—with 
military pressure; and 

Whereas if the present recommendations 
are carried to a conclusion, the number of 
wartime disabled veterans receiving benefits 
will be reduced to a mere token—and the 
beginning of the end of this Nation of ours 
meeting its obligation to the wars’ wounded 
and disabled among the enlisted personnel; 
and 

Whereas no effort has been launched to 
interference with the high rate of retirement 
to the disabled career officers, it appearing 
that the laws enacted by the Congress of 
the United States no longer apply to the 
Veterans’ Administration: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of Ohio, assembled in the 
city of Toledo, July 26, 27, 28, 1957, at its 36th 
annual convenion, charge the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs with violating his oath 
of office in scrapping Public Law No. 144 of 
the Congress of the United States and re- 
placing the law with recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget, medical groups, 
and military in the conduct of re- 
viewing claims of wartime disabled veterans; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we charge the Administra- 
tor with a violation of the moral code of 
decency in his proposal to destroy the pres- 
ent rating schedule and to replace it with 
evaluations that are grossly inhumane; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the DAV appeal to the 
Members of the Congress to cause an investi- 
gation to determine the Administrator's fit- 
ness for office; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the Members of 
Congress to enact legislation that will freeze 
the present or 1945 rating schedule and pro- 
hibit any change in the evaluation of dis- 
abilities of wartime disabled veterans, with- 
out the approval of the Congress. 

„Submitted by Kenneth M. Robey, com- 
mander, DAV, Department of Ohio. 

Adopted by the convention, July 26, 1957, 
by a unanimous vote, 


Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have received a unanimous resolution 
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from the Young Democratic Club of 
Dallas County. I shall not take the time 
to read it in full, but it states that the 
Young Democratic Club of Dallas County 
is dedicated to the principles of the 
Democratic Party and its platform, a 
principal element of which is protection 
and fostering of the public good as op- 
posed to private gain. 

The resolution condemns the effort to 
take the Hells Canyon Dam site out of 
the realm of public domain and sacrifice 
the resource for the gain of a few. 

The resolution refers to the vote in 
this body by which the Senate passed the 
Hells Canyon bill. The resolution unan- 
imously goes on record to commend the 
majority leader, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNsSON] and me for our 
votes in favor of the Hells Canyon high 
dam bill, a public project. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
~ Whereas the Young Democratic Club of 
Dallas County is dedicated to the principles 


of HE Democratic Party and its platform; 
an 

Whereas a principal element of this plat- 
form is protection and fostering of the pub- 
lic good as opposed to private gain; and 

Whereas we do not condone the recent 
attempt to remove the Hells Canyon Dam 
potentſal from the public domain and sac- 
rifice this resource to the gain of a few; and 

Whereas the United States Senate has 
recently acted to this national resource for 
the benefit of the people, and RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH and LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Senators 
from Texas, joined in this noble resolve: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Young. Democratic Club 
of Dallas County unanimously goes on rec- 
ord to commend the Texas Senators for their 
efforts on the behalf of the Hells Canyon 
high dam bill. 

PAULIA P. WEAVER, 
President. 
GLENDA KersHNER, 
Secretary. 


New Legislation To Aid Industry in Ob- 
taining a Larger Share of Foreign 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
have yesterday introduced H. R. 9029, as 
an amendment to section 313 (b) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. The purpose of this 
bill is to make it possible for American 
industry and labor to obtain a larger 
share of foreign business. 

For many years the Tariff Act has pro- 
vided that duty paid upon imported mer- 
chandise used in the manufacture of 
articles in the United States may be re- 
funded when such articles are exported. 
This makes it possible for American 
manufacturers and their employees to 
compete in foreign markets for business 
which they could not obtain if they were 
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to be penalized by domestic duty on the 
imported material as well as by foreign 
duty on the exported product. 

In many cases in which the same prod- 
uct is sold both domestically and abroad, 
of which the automobile industry fur- 
nishes numerous examples, it is imprac- 
tical or even impossible under today's 
complicated industrial procedures to 
segregate imported materials in such a 
way as to be able to identify them posi- 
tively in the finished product. The Con- 
gress recognized this in 1930 and pro- 
vided in section 313 (b) of the Tariff Act 
that year that drawback would be avail- 
able with respect to products of non- 
ferrous metals or sugar, to the extent of 
duty paid upon importation of such ma- 
terials for the account of the manufac- 
turer, even though the materials used in 
the exported product were not the iden- 
tical lots imported. 

The restriction to nonferrous metals 
and sugar was stated at the time to be 
for test purposes, it being contemplated 
that the privilege would later be ex- 
tended to other merchandise if the pro- 
cedure proved feasible and advanta- 
geous. In 1949 ferrous metals, flaxseed, 
and linseed oil were added to the list, 
and in 1956 certain printing papers. 
These additions have caused no difficul- 
ties and have greatly benefited both em- 
ployers and employees in the automo- 
bile and other steel-consuming indus- 
tries, and in the paint manufacturing 
and magazine industries. 

Accordingly it appears that the back- 
ground of experience in the Bureau of 
Customs and among exporters has now 
developed to the point at which the priv- 
ilege of substitution may be safely ex- 
tended to all merchandise, thus broad- 
ening the benefits to manufacturers and 
workers in the industries already af- 
fected and opening the door to numerous 
other industrial groups heretofore ex- 
cluded. 

This is accomplished by substituting 
the single word “merchandise” for the 
enumeration of materials in the present 
statute. 

The bill provides also three other 
minor amendments. One of these makes 
it clear that the duty to be drawn back 
is limited to a maximum of 99 percent 
of the duty actually paid. Another re- 
places the text of “same kind and qual- 
ity” which has proven burdensome to 
exporters and the Bureau of Customs 
alike, with the simple and objective text 
that the materials must be “interchange- 
able” in the exporting manufacturer's 
operations, thus placing upon him the 
entire burden of establishing eligibility. 
Finally, to make it clear that the draw- 
back merchandise must be “used” as a 
constituent of the product, and not 
merely consumed in its manufacture— 
as a tool or fuel—it is specified that it 
must “become a part thereof.” This, 
of course, does not, and is not intended 
to, exclude from eligibility volatile and 
similar materials, such as paints and 
paint thinners, which are applied to the 
product but may largely disappear in the 
process. 

I seek the support of the Members of 
this House in this constructive effort to 
facilitate the exportation to foreign 
11 of the product of American 

abor, 


August 2 


Need for United States Seapower 
Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the able 
service chairman of the Long Beach 
Fleet Reserve Association, John L. Wood, 
has written me his pertinent comments 
on a recent editorial appearing in the 
Navy Times, The subject of this Na- 
tion’s increasing seapower requirements 
is so important that I would like to share 
with my colleagues both the editorial 
and Mr. Wood's comments upon it, 
They follow: 


AFTER WITHDRAWAL WHAT? 


Impending withdrawal of troops from 
abroad leaves the Navy's strategic concept 
looking better all the time. If you can't keep 
a garrison in a place, the next best way ta 
apply power there is to send a fleet. The 
fleet carries its own air so that seapower and 
alrpower are joined and the three-dimen- 
sional Marines add a land component to the 
potential. 

The essence of this concept is the big car- 
rier, upon which the Navy has been wisely 
focusing its efforts for some years. 

As this newspaper pointed out long ago, 
the era of foreign occupation for troops of 
this country ts drawing to a close. The 
Girard case in Japan was symptomatic. De- 
spite the fact that Girard’s alleged offense 
was committed in course of duty, and that 
the status-of-forces clearly contemplated 
American trial for such cases, the Japanese 
Government demanded jurisdiction. In the 


nature of politics, it had to. The Commu- 


nists, the Socialists, the Jingoists, the news- 
papers and the common garden variety of 
politician looking for an issue—all of them 
leaped upon this case. 

By failing to handle the case with firm- 
ness and speed, our officials did their part 
to inflame the public mind. But it was, 
only a question of degree. Foreign troops are 
a point of irritation, especially when they are 
of a different race and color. Natural human 
sentiment, roused by those to whose interest 
it is to stir up the people, tend to make the 
position untenable. 

That time has come closer in Japan. To 
keep the friendship of the country we must 
diminish if not abandon our fixed military 
position there. 

The same routine will be gone through 
with in the Philippines, although we have 
no better friends in the world. We must be 
prepared for eventual withdrawal there if we 
want to keep them that way. 7 

In Europe the case looks different. For 
various reasons we remain welcome longer, 
but even there the trend is to less troops. 

Foreign garrison duty presents some con- 
stitutional and temperamental problems to 
us, too. It runs counter to a lot of tradition 
and history. And our best lawyers have been 
so far unable to keep our women from kill- 
ing their husbands over there. Next thing 
you know we will not only be refusing to let 
foreign countries try military malefactors 
that they want to try but also insisting that 
they must police a lot of civillan dependents 
that they don't want any responsibility for. 

Money reasons also are speeding the trend 
to withdrawal. The fact is that a world- 
wide military establishment is costing more 
than we are willing to pay. Like it or not, 
that’s a fact. 

But if we maintain a powerful sea arma- 
ment, modeled after the Navy's far-sighted 
planning, we withdraw from nowhere any 
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further than the nearest blue water shore 
line, We can concentrate almost overnight 
an immense punitive power against almost 
any enemy or a potent support for almost 
any friend. A 

Altogether, the trend of the times favors 
More flat tops and amphibians and fewer 
big, fixed installations abroad. 

FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION, 
Long Beach, Calif., July 29, 1957. 
Mr. CRAIG HOSMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Craic: As I read and then read sev- 
eral times over again the enclosed editorial 
the impact of its profoundness continued 
to rise up within my thoughts. 

It occurred to me that the points brought 
out here were in direct accord with our 
current struggle to retain our Corona Na- 
val Hospital, until at least more adequate 
facilities were provided. 

Quite obviously, as our troops are with- 
drawn from the nations of the Pacific the 
need for strong naval task forces will not 
diminish but rather will grow. 
he importance of Long Beach Harbor, 
its naval base and shipyard, and its vast 
facilities of supply will become more im- 
portant as time The number of 
Naval vessels based here will increase and 
thus the number of dependents residing in 
our community will increase. 

These possibilities, in view of the in- 
creasing demand that we bring our troops 
home, become of much greater importance 
in the pattern of our national security. 

Our national leaders can talk peace and 
disarmament, and we are all hopeful that 
they will meet with complete success, but 
even so we dare not decrease our potential 
for a single moment, thus the importance 
of the United States Navy as a triple threat 
Organization with worldwide maneuver- 
ability will in time again become a most 
important necessity, especially as our Army 
and Air Forces are brought home from these 
nations. 

Sincerely, 
Josx L. Woon, 
Chairman for Service. 


A Labor Leader Remembers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


y OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES \ 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
last night the Washington Evening Star 
published an editorial on the question 
of adding a jury trial amendment to the 
so-called civil rights bill, which is pres- 
ently under consideration in the other 
body. The editorial is quite interesting 
and informative and presents arguments 
in support of the amendment which have 
not heretofore been offered by its pro- 
Ponents. To my mind, the arguments 
are sound, and I agree with the Star 
that, unless an adequate jury trial 
amendment is added to the bill, the 
“right to vote” sought to be assured by 
the legislation, may suffer more than it 
gains. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
Privileged to insert herewith a copy of 
the editorial from the Star. 
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A LABOR LEADER REMEMBERS 


John L. Lewis has a longer memory than 
some of his younger brethren in labor lead- 
ership today. He strongly supports a jury- 
trial amendment in clvil-rights legislation, 
so glibly condemned by others in his field. 

Mr. Lewis recalls that the strong and harsh 
power of injunction has been in the past 
to often abused and indiscriminately used 
that enlargement thereof, even for worthy 
purposes, must carry with it reasonable pro- 
tection to all citizens who may be charged 
with violation and, therefore, cited and tried 
for contempt. He looks on the O’Mahoney- 
Kefauver amendment, not as a weakening of 
the civil-rights bill, but as a wise, prudent, 
and proper amendment, protective to the 
basic rights of all citizens wheresoever lo- 
cated and which will strengthen the bill. 

The jury-trial issue would naturally re- 
mind Mr. Lewis of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, a turning point in the history of or- 
ganized labor, and the abuses it was designed 
to correct. The Senate debate on that issue 
of 25 years ago should be reread. For the 
Senate overwhelmingly approved, in that 
law, jury-trial provisions which went beyond 
the scope of the O'Mahoney amendment, 
with the Kefauver and Church additions, 
Senior Norris had argued that “any man 
charged with contempt of court, the pun- 
ishment for which may be a term in jail, 
ought to be entitled to a jury trial.“ That 
was the way he wrote his bill and that was 
the bill the Senate approved. 

What happened then becomes more inter- 
esting in the light of current Senate de- 
bate. In conference with the House, the 
Senate bill was modified. That modification 
was strongly urged by the then politically 
powerful Antisaloon League, which argued 
that if jury trials were permitted in con- 
tempt resulting from violation of padlock 
injunctions, juries would not convict. . Re- 
sulting modification of the Senate bill lim- 
ited its jury-trial provisions to contempt 
arising under the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

In return, the House made concessions, 
one being retention of a Senate provision 
nicknamed the “editors’ section.” Some of 
the editors who today so scornfuliy deride 
the jury-trial amendment in the civil-rights 
bill should remember it. For editors, as 
well as labor leaders, had been victims of 
punishment for contempt without jury trial. 
The editors“ section“ never mentioned 
editors. But it gave them, with other citi- 
zens, the right of trial by jury if their out- 
of-court editorial criticism was found by a 
judge to be contemptuous, and provided 
that another judge, if requested, would sit 
in the case. 

Senator Norris was a prohibitionist. In 
arguing for jury trial in all cases of con- 
tempt, he told the Senate he had felt the 
pressure of the Anti-Saloon League—just. as 
Senators O’Manoney, KEFAUVER, and other 
liberals who want jury trial feel the pressure 
from liberals who oppose jury trials. While 
agreeing to the conference report restricting 
jury-trial provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act to cases arising under the act, Senator 
Norris warned the Anti-Saloon League in 
words that are apt today: 

“Prohibition has lost many of its best 
friends. We all have to concede that. In 
my judgment * * * if we follow you and 
say we want a different law, a different rule, 
applied to prohibition cases from what is 
“applied to any other case we are going to 
lose the support of more good people in this 
country, who will take the other side of the 
question and demand the repeal of prohibi- 
tion.” 

They did. And if the civil-rights bill is 
weakened by killing the reasonable and rela- 
tively marrow application of the jury-trial 
principle as provided in pending amend- 
ments, needed enforcement of the right to 
vote may suffer more than it gains, 
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The AEC Authorization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the AEC 
authorization bill will probably come up 
for consideration in the House next week. 
Although the amount of money author- 
ized for facilities will be substantially - 
less than last year, there is likely to be 
some debate on items for which the joint 
committee took responsibility. In order 
to provide some background for this com- 
ing discussion, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp the following statements by 
Hon. CARL Duruam, chairman of the joint 
committee, Hon. CHET HoLIFIELD, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Legislation, 
and myself: 

Press RELEASE No. 94 From THE OFFICE OF 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
JULY 30, 1957 
Congressman Cart T. DurHam, chairman 

of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
announced today that the Joint Committee 
had voted to report out the AEC authoriza- 
tion bill to the Congress. The bill author- 
izes funds in the amount of $259,230,000 for 
construction of AEC military program, and 
for the program to develop the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

The Joint Committee added three projects 
totaling $58 million in addition to those re- 
quested by the Commission in order to ac- 
celerate the reactor development program. 
The projects were as follows: 

Project 58—-b-8, $3 million for a design 
study of production reactors for special nu- 
clear materials; 

Project 58-e-14, $40 million for a natural 
uranium graphite moderated gas-cooled 
power reactor prototype designed for the 
production of approximately 40,000 elec- 
trical kilowatts; and 

Project 58-e-15, $15 million for a plu- 
tonium recycle experimental reactor de- 
signed for the production of 15,000 electrical 
kilowatts equivalent. 

The Joint Committee deleted $9 million 
in funds requested by the AEC for construc- 
tion of a Puerto Rico power reactor, but 
the Committee authorized $2,500,000 for as- 
sistance to the training project In the Re- 
gional Nuclear Training Center in Puerto 
Rico. 

The bill, as voted out by the Joint Com- 


, mittee, also included a new section 111 per- 


taining to the AEC cooperative power dem- 
onstration reactor program. The bill au- 
thorizes the sum of $129,915,000 for use in 
a program not to exceed $149,915,000. The 
differential of $20 million is to cover types of 
assistance other than funds for the program, 
such as waiver of use charges for the use 
of materials. 

Mr. Durham's statement summarized the 
main provisions of the bill. Mr, Durham in- 
dicated that the Committee report to the 
Congress on the bill, including the minority 
report, would be prepared as soon as possi- 
ble, and would be made public as soon as it 
is ready. 


—— 


Press RELEASE No. 95, FROM THE OFFICE OF 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Jux 30, 1957 
Congressman Cart T. DurHam, chairman 

of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 

called for an expanded program for increased 
production of plutonium. He stated he was 
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joined by Vice Chairman Anderson and cer- 
tain other members of the committee. 

In connection with reporting out the AEC 
authorization bill, Congressman DURHAM 
stated that it provided only a modest be- 
ginning for an expanded in terms 
of authorization of design of a plutonium 
production reactor. 

Chairman DurHam repeated his dissatis- 
faction with the methods of establishing 
weapon materials requirements used by the 
executive branch, and the lack of any for- 
ward planning for plutonium requirements. 
Mr. DURHAM stated: “I am disturbed over 
the lack of a realistic small weapons pro- 
gram, or any consideration of the necessity 
for ultimately establishing a stockpile of 
plutonium for weapons or peacetime pur- 
poses. Any such program would require 
substantial increases in productive capacity.” 

Chairman DurHam further stated: Testi- 
mony received by the full Committee as 
well as by Senator Jackson's Subcommittee 
on Military Applications from responsible 
military officials and leading scientists in 
the nuclear weapons development field dur- 
ing the past 2 years indicates a need for a 
substantial increase in present and cur- 
rently planned plutonium production. In 
light of the evidence presented by experts, 
I am concerned over the fact that more ef- 
fort is not being directed toward greater de- 
velopment of our small weapons program 
and the fact that the AEC 1958 fiscal year 
budget does not call for construction of ad- 
ditional plutonium-producing facilities.” 

The chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy was critical of the methods 
used by the AEC and Department of Defense 
in determining the amount of fissionable 
material needed for national defense. 

He stated: “The AEC takes the position 
that it will not request or support construc- 
tion of additional plutonium-producing 
facilities unless the Department of Defense 
formally requests more material. Our mlli- 
tary planning at the same time apparently 
is geared to current AEC production capacity 
instead of our needs. From the point of na- 
tional defense, this is a dangerous arrange- 
ment which I and other members of the 
Joint Committee repeatedly have criticized. 
It is con to the basic atomic-energy 
policy of the United States as set out in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 which provides 
the development, use and control of atomic 
energy shall be directed so as to make the 
maximum contribution to the general wel- 
fare subject at all times to the paramount 
object of making the maximum contribu- 
tion to the common defense and security.“ 

Congressman DurHam pointed out that 
there are indications the Department of De- 
fense is reviewing its method of determining 
requirements but that unfortunately its 
study and recommendations will not be 
ready prior to enactment of the current 

AEC authorization bill. 

. In addition to Senator CLINTON P. ANDER- 
son, vice chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic , Chairman DURHAM was 
joined by the following members in the 
statement: 

Senator Jonn O. Pastore, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Agreements for Co- 
operation. 

Senator ALBERT Gore, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Raw Materials. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, chairman. of 
the Subcommittee on Military Applications. 

Representative CHET HOLIPIELD, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Legislation, 

Representative MELVIN Price, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment. Z 

Representative Pavut J. Kipar, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Security. 

Representative Joun J. Dempser, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Communities, 
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Chairman Durnas stated he was hopeful 
all members of the Joint Committee would 
join in support of the substance of his 
views. 

STATEMENT ON H. R. 5889, From THE OFFICE or 
CONGRESSMAN CHET HOLIFIELD, JULY 30, 1957 

In an attempt to rescue the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s bankrupt program of atomic 
electric power development, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy has reported out an 
authorization bill (H. R. 5889) which if 
funded by the Appropriations Committee 
and pressed with a will by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, should result in a rapid acceler- 
ation of atomic electric power development 
in the United States in the next 3 years. 

This bill provides for $40 million to con- 
struct a natural uranium gas-cooled reactor, 
which most of the experienced reactor ex- 
perts such as Admiral Ricko er, Dr. Walter 
Zinn, Dr. John Simpson of Westinghouse, and 
Dr. Henry D. Smythe agree should be built, 

It includes $15 million to build a pilot 
reactor to learn how to use the bomb mate- 
ria] plutonium as a reactor fuel. 

It includes $3 million for immediate design 
and engineering data to construct a large 
plutonium-producing reactor to insure an 
adequate supply of plutonium for expanding 
our present inadequate small weapon pro- 


gram. 

The bill when passed by Congress will also 
provide congressional direction to the AEC 
which will breathe life into the dying AEC— 
cooperative partnership and insure the build- 
ing of five smail- to medium-size power 
reactors of different types. This cooperative 
program has been stalled on dead center for 
some time due to failure on the part of AEC 
and the cooperatives to reach agreement. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has tried 
to create a complicated arrangement of 
three-way contracting between the AEC, the 
cooperative and the machinery manufac- 
turers, the main purpose of which has been 
to. conceal Government subsidy and create 
the illusion of private entity participation in 
the atomic power reactor building program, 

The bill clears away the complicated con- 
tractual subterfuge which has blocked for 
2 years the signing of even 1 contract, recog- 
nizes the fact that progress in building these 
reactors depends on Federal funds, and rec- 
ommends the successful formula heretofore 
used in the Shippingport-Duquesne and the 
Atomic International-Southern California 
Edison Co. projects. 

If the prestige of the United States in 
atomic power development is to be regained, 
the AEC will accept this program and get 
on with the job. If they oppose it, we will 
continue to drop behind the British and pos- 
sibly the Soviets in the field of large atomic 
power-reactor development, 


FROM THE OFFICE OF CONGRESSMAN MELVIN 
Price, Democrat, ILLINOIS, JULY 30, 1957 
Representative MrLvIN Price, Democrat, 

Illinois, chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, stated today that 
he believes the construction of a prototype 
gas-cooled natural uranium power reactor, 
as provided for in the committee's authori- 
gation bill, will mark a significant advance 
in this country’s reactor technology and will 
enable the United States to compete more 
effectively with the British for overseas 
markets. 

Representative Parce referred to testimony 
at the recent public hearings on the au- 
thorization bill indicating the need for fill- 
ing the gap in the AEC’s current power re- 
actor program through development of a 
gas- cooled natural uranium type of reactor. 

He emphasized the necessity of building 
prototype reactors of the gas-cooled type in 
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-on purpose. As permanent 
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order to find out how they actually operate, 
rather than relying exclusively on the 
British for information. Otherwise, he went 
one, we will never know whether this type 
will be economic or not. 

He added, in this connection, that con- 
struction by the United States of a gas- 
cooled natural uranium reactor will place us 
in a better negotiating position with regard 
to obtaining additional information from 
the British regarding their own develop- 
mental work on this kind of reactor. 

Representative Price pointed out that the 
gas-cooled ‘type reactor, as contemplated in 
the bill, would initially operate on natural 
uranium but would be designed in such a 
way as to test out whether enriched 
uranium can be used to increase the re- 
actor's efficiency. 

Representative Price reiterated the recom- 
mendation which he and Senator Jackson, 
Chariman of the Military Applications Sub- 
committee, made earlier this year following 
meetings by the Research and Development 
Subcommittee to review the Naval Reactor 
program and the Shippingport project, that 
Admiral Rickover and the AEC Naval Re- 
actors Branch be given the responsibility for 
devlopment and construction of the gas- 
cooled natural uranium reactor project. 


Postal Subs Shun Full-Time Posts—They 
Can’t Afford It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Record the following 
article which appeared in the Daily Trib- 
une, Royal Oak, Mich., of Wednesday, 
July 31, 1957: 

POSTAL SUBS SHUN FULL-TIME Posts—THEY 

: CAN'T AFFORD Ir 


About 60 substitute and temporary em- 
ployees of the Royal Oak branch post office 
will take civil-service examinations this 
week. A passing grade will qualify them as 
ful-time letter carriers. 

Yet many of them will flunk the test— 
employees, 
they'll be in worse shape, financially, than 
they are now. And that, as they'll tell you, 
is bad enough. 

Temporary carriers and sorters are allowed 
to work overtime for the post office. Regu- 
lars cannot work more than 40 hours a week 
except in post-office emergencies, and even 
those in the top-pay grades have outside jobs 
in their spare time. 


DUCK REGULAR POSTS 


“You can't blame the boys for flunking,” 
said Ned Anderson, Royal Oak's foreman 
of carriers. “The only way they can make 
ends meet is to take on extra work.” An- 
derson has been trying to assemble a roster 
of civil-service employees for several months, 
but can’t do it because the boys play dumb, 

Anderson estimates that 90 percent of the 
wives of regular employes work to help sup- 
port families, and nearly all of the mail 
carriers have extra jobs. 

Yet postal employees aren't doing a great 
deal of beliyaching about their financial 
problems. They are hopeful that at least 
1 of 2 bills now in Congress will be passed. 
But the prospects are not good. 


u 


IKE OPPOSED 


A Senate bill to give mall carriers a 714 
percent increase probably will be vetoed by 
the President, if it gets that far. The civil 
rights controversy may stall off all other busi- 
ness until Congress adjourns its current 
session, 

A House bill to provide a $546 per year 
increase for all mail carriers passed July 23, 
379-38, But it must go to the Senate for 
approval—and then to the President. Mr. 
Eisenhower feels that a postal raise would 
require a general Federal increase. 

Regular mail carriers start at 63,660 a year, 
an hourly rate of. $1.76. They receive a $125 
increase each year for the first 7 years, and 
$100 increases at the end of 13, 15, and 25 
years. The top pay grade is $4,710 a year, 
or 62.26 an hour. 

Of their total salary, 614 percent goes for 
the mail carriers’ retirement fund. That is 
supposed to pay one-third of the pension 
cost, with the Government paying the other 
two-thirds, Yet since 1920, the Government 
has not paid its share. The carriers“ one- 
third has been sufficient to carry the plan. 

Other fringe benefits include vacation time, 
insurance (50 cents a week) and sick leave. 

Although government employees get plenty 
of vacation time, few of them can afford to 
go anywhere. 

Sample their opinion and learn why: 

Donald Hocking, age 25, 312 Starr, has 
worked at the post office nearly 3 years, sort- 
ing mail, On his 2-week take home pay of 
$125, he supports his wife and a 6-month-old 
son, Jeffrey. Mornings he attends electronic 
school, afternoons he works at the post office. 

“Our recreation amounts to going to a 
movie once in a while,” he said. It's all 
we can afford.” 

At the other extreme is Roy Kortright, 310 
South Blair, Royal Oak, He has delivered 
mail for 31 years, and takes home a $72.44 
paycheck for 1 week. “I've got a wife and a 
grown son,“ he said. “If it weren't for all the 
parttime. jobs I've had in the past, we might 
never have made it.” 

Robert Widmer, 4054 Bagley, Detroit, is one 
of the temporary employees who will take 
the civil-service examination this week. “I 
don't want to take it.“ he confessed. “It 
will amount to a demotion.” Widmer works 
13 to 14 hours a day, delivering a route and 
driving a truck, and is paid $1.44 per hour 
for his labors. 

His take-home pay is $234 for 2 weeks, 
on which he supports his expectant wife and 
5-year-old daughter, Bonnie. “We've always 
had trouble making ends meet,” said Wid- 
mer, “and if I didn’t work 7 days a week 
we couldn't do it. 

“You can see why I don’t want to become 
a full-time employee. Tul have to find my- 
Self an extra job.” 

Stanley Runevitch, 2601 Bembridge, works 
45 an apartment caretaker in his off-duty 
time. He makes $145 every 2 weeks, but of 
this total, $21 goes for taxes, nearly $10 for 
retirement, and $1 for insurance. His take- 
home pay is $113—$56.50 a week. 

STEADY WORK—¥FOR LESS 

H. F. Massey, a brawny Georgian who lives 
at 301 North Washington, supports a wife 
and 5 children on $1.71 an hour. He was 
making more working as a carrier, but took 
a pay cut when the post office moved him 
inside. 

He was the only man around with enough 
muscles to handle the heavy magazine loads 
before they are sorted. Most of his fellow 
3 agree that he works hardest of 
all. 

r "T've held all kinds of jobs,” said Massey. 

I've been a truckdriver, a cook, worked in 
auto plants—eve: g. This is the lowest 
Paying job I've ever had.“ He is one of 
Several refugees from auto-plant layoffs, 
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. CAN'T QUALIFY FOR FHA 

William McGoon, 3805 Indian Trail, Or- 
chard Lake, got married in February, Just a 
few weeks before he was hurt on the job. 
The post office paid his medical bills, but he 
was in bed for 6 weeks. He used up all his 
sick leave and vacation time, and his wife 
went to work at the post office to help out. 

Ned Anderson explained. These guys can't 
even buy a home under the Federal Housing 
Administration program. Those people tell 
them they don't make enough. If à guy 
wants to buy a new car, he'll spend years 
paying it off.” 

Morale in the post office, said Anderson, 
is low. The boys get very discouraged when 
they look around and see how their lives 
stack up against others. 

“What kind of a life is it when you work 
40 hours a week to support a wife and kids, 
and get your recreation by working in a gas 
station?” p 


The Fifth of a Series of Editorial Letters 
by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with this, 
the fifth in the series of letters written 
by the publisher of the Pekin Daily 
Times, Mrs. McNaughton takes over the 
column for the day to give us an inside 
view of Russia from the distaff point of 


view. 
The letter follows: 
From the Pekin (II.) Daily Times of July 
26, 1957] 
THE EDITOR'S Wire SPEAKS TODAY 


Today we went to GUM. 

GUM is a store. 

It is on the opposite side of Red Square 
from the Kremlin and once (in capitalistic 
days) opened onto Red Square which was 
called Red Square then. We at first thought 
it was called “Red Square” because of the 
Red revolution, and red blood spilt. But 
no. In Russian, red means elegant or most 
beautiful; so the famous square was called 
Red when a capitalist opened a store with 
doors onto the square, 

But no doors from the store open onto Red 
Square today. I presume it is felt that this 
would be disrespectful to the tomb of Lenin 
and Stalin which is in the square on the 
Kremlin side. 

So you go in from another side now; and 
as soon as you start in you feel like you are 
in a canoe going down the Grand Canyon. 

You are in a torrent—a cascade of humans. 

In 1938 we went to visit the best store in 
Moscow and found papers yellow with age in 
display windows. 

Dead flies were thick. 

Inside was dingy, dirty. 

They had gotten in a small shipment of 
calico and women were lined up three abreast 
in a line that wound around the first floor, 
up a stairway, around the second floor, and 
finally to a counter where a saleswoman was 
snipping off a short bit for each customer. 
The customer had no choice of which piece 
she got: nor how much, She took it and was 
happy she had gotten anything. 

Today, in GUM, there were tens of thou- 
sands of items for sale. Through our inter- 
preter we got in touch with the director of 
the store and asked him how many people 
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passed through the store in a day. He re- 
plied: 250,000 a day.“ 

Then he added in a way that showed it was 
important to him: “160,000 make purchases.” 

To be truthful, it didn't look to me as 
though so large a proportion were buying. 
It looked as though many of the thousands 
were enjoying the feel of handling luxury 
items. When there was a purchase (in the 
luxury area) there was apt to be an audience 
of watchers. 

But they carry an enormous stock, from 
food to furs; and plainly many Russians have 
moray in their pockets for making pur- 
chases, 


Retirement of Elton Layton 


SPEECH 
r 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


7 OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I very 
much want to join with those Mem- 
bers who have noted the retirement to- 
day of one of the outstanding career em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Elton J. Layton, for 36 years the 
clerk of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

I have known Mr. Layton for perhaps 
15 years, and during all of that time, I 
have been deeply impressed not only by 
his encyclopedialike knowledge of con- 
gressional procedures and the issues 
which come before his committee, but 
also by his ready willingness to help the 
Members both on and off the committee 
to serve their constituents more effec- 
tively. 

During the years my husband served 
on the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, he came to know Mr. 
Layton very well, and had the highest 
esteem for him as a committee clerk and, 
of equal importance, as a friend. Con- 
gressman Sullivan's last conversation on 
the Hill, a few hours before his sudden 
death in January 1951, shortly after the 
start of the 82d Congress, was with Mr. 
Layton out on the House parking lot as 
they both prepared to go home for the 
day after discussing some business then 
pending before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

In the year since I have been serving 
in the House, though not a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I have always found Mr. Lay- 
ton most helpful to me in connection with 
legislation pending before that important 
committee. I know that experience is 
shared by every Member who has ever 
asked Mr. Layton for information on the 
legislation with which he dealt. 

It is my wish, as I know it is of every 
Member of the House who knows him, 
that Mr. Layton will enjoy the well- 
deserved years of his retirement. He 
has demonstrated in his service to the 
Congress the kind of selfless devotion to 
duty which is characteristic of so many 
of our career House employees who, re- 
gardless of their own political outlooks, 
seek to serve those of both parties equally 
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well in the conduct of the work of the 
House. 

Iam particularly glad that the praise 
which has been accorded here today to 
Mr. Elton Layton comes at a time when 
he is entering what I am sure is a very 
pleasant retirement. Too often, I am 
afraid we hold back on expressing our 
deep-seated affection and appreciation 
for friends and fellow workers until they 
are no longer here to know just how 
deeply we do feel about them. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, from my observation, 
* has an able staff which, I am sure, will 
carry on efficiently and effectively, but 
at the same time I am sure that there 
will be many, many instances when staff 
members and committee members alike 
will be heard to say “Now this is some- 
thing Elton would have right at his 
fingertips.” 

Congress has been able to accomplish 
so much hard work—and there is a tre- 
mendous amount of had work which is 
accomplished during our sessions here— 
largely because there are people like El- 
ton Layton keeping track of every detail 
and haying so much background infor- 
mation at their fingertips, saving the 
Members untold hours of research and 
digging, and helping to bring solid 
achievement out of situations which so 
often seem to resemble nothing but legis- 
lative chaos. 


Grange Versus Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp at this point a 
letter which I believe points up an excel- 
lent case for the preservation of National 
Grange headquarters here in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

I regret that a plot map which accom- 
panied this letter cannot be inserted in 
the Recorp, for it shows conclusively 
that seizure of the Grange headquarters 
is more an architectural whim than a 
necessity. 

It is my hope that my colleagues in 
the Congress will rally around this fine 
organization and save its headquarters 
building, which represents the honest 
toil, the hopes, and enterprise of our 
farm families all over America. 

This is no ordinary office building. 
This building is concrete evidence of the 
determination of a farm group to have 
a home in the Nation's Capital. It was 
attained by contributions from thou- 
sands of people who baked pies, held din- 
ners, made and sold aprons, and so forth; 
in short, a spontaneous campaign that 
was truly grassroots, 

Since much of the space now occupied 
by this building would be taken up by 
landscaping, it is obvious that the prop- 
erty is not needed for a functional office 
building. Beauty is a desirable thing, 
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but pragmatism is a necessity when deal- 
ing with many uses for limited land. It 
may be a Phillistine suggestion, but I 
believe that a functional office building, 
adequate, comfortable, and architectur- 
ally pleasant can be constructed in the 
three plots which the Government owns 
on this block. To dispossess the Grange, 
a host of agricultural publications and 
other nationally important farm organi- 
zations from their home near the White 
House merely to satisfy an idealistic 
architectural concept is not wise, and 
most certainly unjustified. 

I believe retention of this building for 
the Grange is representative of the 
philosophy of President Eisenhower, who 
has long been a foe of centralized gov- 
ernment and operation of bureaucracy 
contrary to the wishes of the people. I 
believe the issue is clear cut in this case. 
This is a bureaucratic decision made un- 
der provisions of a law that permits 
actions far beyond the intent of the Con- 
gress when it was enacted. The Goy- 
ernment has shown no real need for the 
building it plans to build. It has shown 
no need to incorporate the Grange prop- 
erty into the proposed building. There- 
fore, I believe the farmers of the Nation 
have just and due right to fight for, and 
keep, the building they obtained through 
their own efforts, joined in a great 
nationwide fund-raising. drive 16 years 


ago. 

I would like to commend Mr. Herschel 
Newsom, National Grange Master, for 
the courageous and tenacious fight he 
has been waging against the Govern- 
ment’s grab of the Grange Building. 
Also, as they did in the past when they 
set out to get a headquarters building, 
the Pomona and subordinate Granges of 
the Nation are again working to save the 
building they earned. Their letters and 
wires have brought to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress this prob- 
lem and their desire for a just settle- 
ment, I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to join in this effort, a fight by 
the people to protect their interest 
against encroachment by a hard-hearted 
Government plan, which after all repre- 
sents the thinking of only an architect's 
office in a Government bureau. 

I have offered the proposed amend- 
ment in this letter as a bill for considera- 
tion by the House, and it is my hope that 
my colleagues will join me in support of 
this bill and pass it overwhelmingly. 
More than 50 of them have joined me in, 
submitting this legislation to Congress. 

Text of Mr. Newsom’s letter is as fol- 
lows: , 

NATIONAL GRANGE, <a 
Patrons oF HUSBANDRY, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1957. 
Hon, Jack WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND: The Grange 


needs your help to preserve its national 


headquarters building. 

Early this year the Government instituted 
eminent domain proceedings and by a declar- 
ation of takjng filed therein took title to our 
building, In addition it took all remaining 
privately owned propery in this block—except 
the Decatur House on one corner. It is pro- 
posed to tear down the bulldings on the land 
which has been taken to erect thereon a 
oh known as Federal Office “Building 

0. 7. 
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Actually, the Grange property is only a 
relatively small rectangle (60 feet by 70 feet) 
and is surrounded on both the west and the 
north by the Decatur House. Thus, the two 
buildings together form but a single rec- 
tangle, the larger part of which (Decatur 
House) will remain intact. Because of its 
unique juxtaposition with Decatur House, 
the destruction of our headquarters building 
is entirely unnecessary to permit the erection 
of a Federal office building, The attached 
plat shows the properties Involved. 

In addition to the offices of the National 
Grange itself, our building: houses the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the 
American Institute of Cooperation, National 
Agricultural Research, Inc., Farm Roads 
Foundation, and Washington offices for more 
than 30 farm publications. Thus there can 
be no question that the building is presently 
serving a very important and worthwhile 
public purpose in the interest of agriculture 
and the American farmer. 

The National Grange purchased this prop- 
erty in 1941 with funds which had been 
raised for the purpose through activities 
carried on by the more than 7,000 local sub- 
ordinate granges throughout the Nation. 
These activities included the serving of 
lunches and dinners, apron sales, penny sup- 
pers, amateur plays, and many more. Thus 
granges and grange members across America 
have their nickels and dollars invested in 
their national headquarters building. 

The location of this building is important 
to Grange members, and they are proud of 
the fact that their work and contributions 
have provided a symbolical national home 
for farm families within a block of the 
White House, even.aS are located the bead- 
quarters buildings-of the AFL-CIO and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. All 
of us will appreciate your help in preserving 
our building for us. , 

If S. 2261 just reported by the Public 
Works Committee were to be amended as 
follows, this objective would be accom- 
plished: 

Page 9, line 17: Insert a colon in lieu of 
the period and add the following: “Provided, 
however, That no portion of lot 816, square 
167, in the District of Columbia (the head- 
quarters-of the National Grange of the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry) shall be acquired for 
or used for any such project, and the Ad- 
ministrator is directed to withdraw the dec- 
laration of taking of said lot heretofore filed 
by him in the United States District Court. 
for the District of Columbia and to take 
such other action as may be necessary to 
restore title to said lot to the National 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry.” 

This proposed amendment is consistent 
with the action taken by the Congress 
earlier this session when in an effort to pre- 
serve the Grange Building, it approved a 
provision in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act prohibiting the use of funds f 
during the fiscal year 1958 for Federal Office 
Building No. 7. 

We shall be very grateful for your support. 

Respectfully yours, 
D. NEwsoM. | 


Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 
Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I wish to submit a very concise but 
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interesting editorial from the Pough- 
keepsie New Yorker of July 25, 1957: 
Axe Tory Harry Now? 


New York City had a power shortage dur- 
ing a recent hot spell. The peak load was 
largely attributed to increased use of air- 
conditioning, fans, and refrigerator equip- 
ment. 

Well, that should make the advocates of 
socialized power development happy. For 
6 or 7 years they have succeeded in blocking 
the building of a $400 million powerplant 
on the Niagara, by five taxpaying power 
companies that would have had the job done 
long before this if politics had not prevented 
them. 

New York is not alone in this. The 
„blockaders - who want the country to have 
socialized Federal power or no power at all— 
are at work all over the country. If they are 
allowed to succeed we can confidently ex- 
pect a growing number of power shortages, 
some of a very critical nature, 


On Alien Fingerprints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rial, entitled “On Alien Fingerprints,” 
by Dillard Stokes, which appeared in the 
Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil, dated 
July 28, 1957: 

On ALIEN FINGERPRINTS 
(By Dillard Stokes) 

WASHINGTON.—This Nation has called 
twenty-odd million citizens into the mili- 
tary service, and it took the fingerprints of 
every one of them. 

These soldiers, sailors, and airmen may or 
may not have liked belng printed. Nobody 
asked them. 

If they had asked why, they would have 
learned that fingerprints are far and away 
the simplest, quickest, and best way of tell- 
ing one human being from another. The 
odds are many billions to one against two 
people having the same loops and whorls. 
The printing was quite as much for the 
benefit of the inductees as the Government. 


They might want themselves identified some. 


time. 


Besides all wha,wore the uniform, all Fed- 
eral workers are fingerprinted. During the 
war hundreds of thousands of civil defense 
workers were printed. 

Every news correspondent who gets White 
House credentials leaves his prints with the 
Secret Service. 

Some millions of private citizens have 
gone to the FBI and other agencies and asked 
to have their prints put on record, for their 
own protection. 

So it can be fairly said fingerprints are an 
American folkway. Many record their prints 
because the law says they must. Others 
because it goes with something they want 
to do. And still others out of free choice. 

Among those required to give their prints 
are aliens who cross the American border. 
For this law, two good reasons can be seen 
at once: 

1. If the visitor should be hurt or killed in 
an accident, there might be no other way to 
identify him, 
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2. An alien who lost himself and tried to 
stay on in this country, without coming as a 
lawful immigrant, could be trapped by his 
fingerprints. 

The first reason is plainly a safeguard for 
the visitor, and nobody who behaves himself 
can be harmed by it. 

The second is necessary in this country. 

is not a police state where people 
must have travel cards and ration cards and 
report to the police and soforth. In America, 
people go where they wish and there are no 
strings on them. 

So a foreigner could get lost very easily, 
take a new name, and build up a false iden- 
tity... Without fingerprints on file, he might 
get away with it. 

But the Russians do not like this American 
folkway. Nor do some visitors from other 
lands. 

So the Congress now is being asked to 
amend the law, to excuse some or all for- 
eigners from what is required of every Amer- 
ican called to serve his country. It is said 
this would win good feeling in Russia and 
other countries. It is said that many would 
come here who now stay home, if this re- 
quirement were lifted. 


One wonders, why? What business could 


these visitors have, of such a nature that 
they would buy tickets as soon as they 
learned their prints would not be taken? 

A fetching inquiry—but the Congressmen 
need not dig into it. For them another ques- 
tion may suffice: 

Are they making laws to safeguard the 
United States? Or to please people in other 
countries? 


From My Hospital Bed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include an article 
by Mr. William H. Smith, a fine objective 
reporter for the Evening Capital, in An- 
napolis, Md. 

Mr. Smith at present is confined to the 
Veterans’ Hospital in Baltimore but, 
nevertheless, his great spirit enables him 
to keep up with events of interest to his 
readers and to write such timely articles 
as the one which follows: 

From My Hosritat Bro 
(By William H. Smith) 

(The following is one of a series of articles 
by William H. Smith, Bvening Capital re- 
porter, who is on leave while undergoing 
treatment for tuberculosis at the Veterans’ 
Hospital, Loch Raven Boulevard, Baltimore.) 

Once again, in discussing matters of con- 
cern to Maryland and Virginia, we feel we 
are in an advantageous position to comment 
because we claimed residency in Virginia 
before we accepted the hospitality so gra- 
ciously extended by the Free State. 

In this case, on observing the most recent 
developments in the Burke-Friendship air- 
port controversy, we are impelled to note 
that supporters of the Burke cause have 
pointedly ignored a highly important factor 
in their comparison of travel time between 
the 2 airport sites. 

Only someone who has lived and worked 
in the Virginia area outside Washington can 
be fully conversant with the traffic Jams that 
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clog the routes between Washington and 
the Burke site several times each day, and 
any attempt to arrive at an “average” travel 
time between the two points certainly must 
take them into consideration. Yet they 
seem to have been disregarded in studies 
which purport to show that Burke is more 
convenient to Washington than Friendship 
from a motorist's standpoint. 

Washington is linked to nearby Virginia 
and the Burke site by bridges crossing the 
Potomac River, and the bridges become fear- 
some bottlenecks whenever traffic is heavy. 
Every week day, from about 7 a. m. to 9 a. m., 
and again from 4 p. m. to 6 p. m., the Po- 
tomac River crossings are snarled by a rush- 
hour jam so bad that it often takes as much 
as 30 minutes to crawl a few miles, and at 
less frequent intervals, the problem arises 
when it becomes necessary to open the draw 
spans on the bridges to permit passage of 
large boats, causing traffic to back up for 
miles in each direction, 

As a reporter covering the Virginia area for 
a Washington newspaper for many years, 
we had occasion to tackle the rush-hour 
jam several times a week. And there have 
been many times when we found it took as 
much as 40 minutes to travel the 6 miles 
from Arlington, Va., to our office in down- 
The Burke site is some 18 
miles from Washington. 

In view of our Own experience, we cannot 
believe that any impartial surveyor could 
give the rush-hour delay full consideration 
and still come up with a conclusion that 
Burke is more accessible to Washington than 
Friendship on a round-the-clock basis. In 
fact, we strongly doubt that a test run to 
Burke was made during the rush hour. 

It is quite true that the rush hour isn’t 
a constant obstacle and that it's a fairly easy 
run from Washington to Burke when the 
roads aren't congested. Nevertheless, an air- 
port serving a metropolitan city is a 24-hour 
operation, and in the selection of a site 
from the standpoint of convenience all fac- 
tors should be taken into consideration. 

To get a true comparison of the travel 
time from Burke and Friendship to Wash- 
ington, we believe a test run should be made 
during the rush hour, not once but several 
times, In a one-shot performance the test 
driver conceivably could get one of those 


rare lucky breaks when everything runs 


smoothly, when every driver does just the 
right thing, and loss of time is at a mini- 
mum. It might take several trips to learn 
what sheer frustration can be brought by a 
simple thing like a flat tire on any of the 
thousands of vehicles heading toward the 
bridges on Inadequate approaches or a minor 
accident that can delay traffic, not minutes 
but for hours. 

Even without encountering mishaps, 
though, we are convinced that the time 
lost in bucking rush-hour traffic between 
Washington and Virginia can make a vast 
difference when it comes to calculating the 
average time of travel to the Virginia site. 

We feel this point is @mphasized in the 
fact that there is now considerable agitation 
before Congress as to authorize construction 
of not 1 but 3 new bridges from Wash- 
ing to Virginia. Certainly there would be no 
demand for these added bridges unless there 
were a rather sorry lack of facilities to ac- 
commodate traffic between the two areas. 

Everyone will agree that travel time is a 
factor that must be given serious consid- 
eration when deliberating the merits of an 
auxiliary Washington airport at Friendship 
or at Burke. But when we're considering it 
let's do it on a 24-hour-a-day basis, and not 
close our eyes to the several times a day 
when the Burke site can be put in an ex- 
ceedingly disadvantageous position from the 
standpoint of time delay. 
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Benson Exploits Disunity Among Farm- 
ers: Clifford R. Hope Pleads for Coop- 
eration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal in a front-page article 
this morning says flatly that strategists 
of the Eisenhower administration aim to 
exploit disunity among farmers in Secre- 
tary Benson’s maneuvers to lower price 
supports for farm commodities. 

To this, among all of us who are in- 
terested in the well-being of the 5 million 
farm families of America, there can be 
only a feeling of revulsion. That such 
could happen is beyond creditability, 
but apparently the Wall Street Journal 
is reporting the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, there came to my atten- 
tion this morning another publication— 
the High Plains Journal, published in 
Dodge City, Kans. The principal article 
in this newspaper was written by Hon. 
Clifford R. Hope, a Member of this body 
for 30 years and the former Republican 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Cliff Hope encourages cooperation and 
unity among farmers, to work out the 
problems of the various crops and to 
make the improvements that are needed 
in the farm programs to give our farm 
families a fair share of the Nation's 
prosperity, which now is denied them. 

Mr. Speaker, with the consent of the 
House, I shall insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, the articles from the Wall 
Street Journal and from the High Plains 
Journal. 

[From the Wall . of August 2, 
1957] 

Benson maneuvers to blunt opposition to 
his drive for lower price supports. 

He'll seek power to ease planting curbs 


right away if props drop. Aids figure fatter 


harvests would offset the initial pinch of 
lower prices on farm income. Benson will 
hold out hope that controls would die even- 
tually, He'll promise to use prop cutting 
power moderately, trim supports to world 
market levels in easy stages. 

Administration strategists alm to exploit 
splits within commodity groups. They play 
California cotton growers against Dixie pro- 
ducers in the push for lower fiber props. Of- 
ficials make the most ot intercrop jealousy. 
Benson plans to ask authority to lower dairy 
support floors; spokesmen for major crops 
8 mandatory dairy props incur heavy 

es. 

Benson's foes fall to agree on an alterna- 
tive. Some Democrats plug hard for direct 
payments to farmers, Others refuse to swal- 
low the idea. Benson's backers take cheer 
from the opposition's distress, 


[From the High Plains Journal of August 1, 
1957] 


' (By Clifford R. Hope) 


Not long ago the Washington representa- 
tive of an important farm group stated 
while here in western Kansas that the 
most discouraging thing about the farm sit- 
uation was that so little was being done 
about the matter. He said the Secretary of 


t 
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| Agriculture had no affirmative program and 


no program at all that Congress would likely 
accept, and that as far as the general farm 
organizations: were concerned they were so 
much at loggerheads with each other that 
we were not likely to see any program from 
these groups. There is a general consensus 
of opinion that little farm legislation will 
be passed by Congress this year. What is 
enacted will in the main be extensions of 
laws which expire this year, like Public Law 
480 for the disposal of surplus commodities 
and appropriations to continue existing pro- 
grams, including the soil bank, for another 
year. 

While the comparison doesn't hold all the 
way through, in many ways the farm situa- 
tion from the national viewpoint is very 
much like it was in the 1920's. Then, as 
now, the farmer was in a squeeze. It was 
a slow squeeze, but nevertheless the farmer 
was gradually slipping a little further into 
the ditch while the remainder of the Na- 
tion was enjoying what was considered as 
fabulous prosperity. Then, as now, there 
was apparent indifference to the situation 
in the Department of Agriculture. By that, 
I mean that assurances kept coming that 
the worst was over and that we could ex- 
pect conditions to get better, coupled with a 
complete lack of interest in proposals com- 
ing from farmers and farm organizations. 

Then, as now, there was interest among 
farmers in self-help proposals and in pro- 
grams like the McNary-Haugen plan to seg- 
regate the exportable surplus of export 
crops so as to prevent it from fixing the, 
price of the entire commodity. 

Then, as now, there were differences of 
opinion among leading farm organizations 
which made full cooperation difficult. 

Then, as now, there was much interest in 
Congress in the farm situation, but the 
wide differences of opinion not only on the 
part of the farmers and farm organizations 
but in Congress itself prevented action. 


MEETING OF COMMODITY GROUPS 


Partly because there has been a sort of 
hiatus in farm-legislation activity in Wash- 
ington, the meeting of 11 commodity groups 
which was held during the last week in 
May seems to me to be a matter of consid- 


/ erable importance--perhaps the most im- 


portant of its kind which has occurred in a 
long time. 

This meeting was composed of 11 impor- 
tant commodity organizations including, 
among others, the National Milk Producers 
Federation, the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, the American Soy Bean 


“Association, and the American Rice Growers 


Cooperative. At this meeting an overall or- 
ganization was set up known as the National 
Association of Commodity Organizations. It 
adjourned to meet again in Washington on 
August 6 and 7, at which time it is expected 
that 21 commodity groups will be repre- 
sented, 

Here in southwest Kansas we are particu- 
larly interested in this new group organiza- 
tion because it includes the National Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers. 


In the long run, the National Association 


of Commodity Organizations may or may not 
become an important organization. It is im- 
portant at this time because it marks a 
genuine effort on the part of a number of 
active commodity organizations to start the 
ball rolling in the way of new and effective 
farm programs. Most of them have aggres- 
sive leadership and may be expected to push 
hard for the enactment of their programs 
in the next session. 

I do not understand that this new organ- 
ization or the various commodity groups 
which compose it expect or want to take 
the place of existing general farm organiza- 
tions or to attempt to push them out of the 


picture, nor do I know that the general farm 


organizations are particularly opposed to the 


August 2 


new organization; in fact, one of them, the 
National Grange, has long believed that the 
best approach to farm legislation was com- 
modity by commodity. 

It does not mean that the general farm 
organizations are about to fold up. The fact 
is they were never as prosperous and well 
heeled or had as many members and as large 
staffs as they have right now. They are well 
set to carry on greater activity than ever 
before in their history if they can just. get 
together in their views on farm legislation. 

SEPARATE COMMODITY PROGRAMS 


The success and importance of the new 
organization will, of course, depend upon 
how well it can get its constituent members 
together on legislative matters. After the 
August meeting we will have a better idea 
of how much progress they are capable of 
making in that regard. 

Some of these commodity organizations 
have existed for a long time. Others, like 
the wheatgrowers, are comparatively new, 
However, they have all usually operated in- 
dependentiy. There sre undoubtedly some 
conflicts of interest between them as far 
as the commodities which they produced are 
concerned. It is quite probable they will 
not all be able to agree on each other's pro- 
grams.. However, I can see nothing but 
good coming from the meeting, for those 
who know the problems of these commodities 
best will have an opportunity to present 
those problems to other groups. 

I do not understand that it is now con- 
templated that the national organization 
will attempt to sponsor specific legislation 
for any group. Each group will have to do 
that for itself, but where there is no con- 
flict between group interests, it is expected 
that the various groups will help each other, 

The urge for separate programs is for in- 
dividual commodity programs tailored to the 
needs of a particular commodity. The sugar 
program has been in effect since 1935. It 
is supported by all segments of the indus- 
try, from producers to processors, importers, 
and distributors. It rescued the industry 
when it was deep in the doldrums in the 
1930's, and aside from the natural disputes 
over allotments to geographical areas which 
are inevitable, and which have always been 
compromised, there has been little opposition 
to a renewal of the program from time to 
time. 

Wool offers another illustration of a pro- 
gram which has been drawn to meet the 
needs of a single commodity, and while it 
has actually been in effect only 2 years, it 
apparently is getting off to a good start, and 
is in the main satisfactory to the producers 
affected. 

Other instances of programs designed to 
meet commodity needs are those set up under 
marketing agreement legislation. A very 
large part of the fluid milk of this country is 
distributed under marketifig agreements at 
the present time, and there are many in- 
stances where fruits and vegetables are 
marketed under marketing agreements in 
regional areas as well as on a national scale. 

As already indicated, most of the commod- 
ity organizations which comprise the na- 
tional group are interested in what might 
be called self-help programs. These vary 
from commodity to commodity, but in the 
main call for legislation which will enable 
producers to do their own job of segregating 
and marketing their surpluses. The pro- 
posal of the National Federation of Milk 
Producers is very much like the old McNary- 
Haugen plan in principle, and would permit 
the producers themselves to remove the very 
small surplus of dairy products from the 
normal channels of trade so as to prevent its 
price depressing effects. 

Wheat, cotton, and rice producers are pro- 
posing plans which in effect provide methods 
by which all the product goes into the nor- 
mal channels of trade at the going market 
price but setting up machinery whereby - 
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producers receive a larger return on that part 
of their product which is consumed domesti- 
cally for food or fiber. The domestic parity 
plan for wheat Is a good example of this kind 
of program, 

SELF-HELP AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


As one who has always advocated self-help 
programs as far as possible and who has 
belleved for a long time that the commodity 
approach is the most effective way to deal 
with farm problems, I am delighted to see 
commodity groups getting together in an 
effort to obtain a better understanding of 
each other’s problems and to assist each 
other in dealing with those problems in a 
legislative way. ; 

I do not know whether those who are 
sponsoring this organization have it in mind 
or not, but there is another important thing 
which an organization of this kind can do 
and which very much needs to be done— 
that is to carry out a program of public rela- 
tions on behalf of the farmer. Where the 
Department of Agriculture has fallen down 
and where some of the general farm organ- 
izations have fallen down, it has been in 
3 the farmer's problems to the pub- 

c 


There has never been a time in the history 
of this country when the public generally 
had as little interest in the great industry 
of agriculture as it has today, or where the 
Public relations of farmers were as poor as 
they are now. Sometime I expect to have 
more to say about this subject. 

As of now, there is certainly a field of ac- 
tivity in which this new group can operate, 
and I wish them well in their efforts. 


Horseshoe Bend Park Needs Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, as 
you are no doubt aware, the people of 
Alabama are vitally interested in the 
full development of the Horseshoe Bend 
National Military Park on the Tallapoosa 
River in Alabama at the site of the 1814 
battle in which Gen. Andrew Jackson 
Crushed the power of Indian resistance 
east of the Mississippi. It is fitting that 
&n adequate memorial be established to 
commemorate this great historical event. 

In the Friday, July 26, 1957, issue of 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News there ap- 
peared an editorial dealing with this sub- 
- ject. As will be noted from the editorial, 
Alabama's citizens are taking substan- 
tial steps to make this national memorial 
a reality. Under leave heretofore 
granted, Iam happy to insert in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the editorial from the 
Birmingham News: : 

HorsesHog BEND ParK NEEDS DEVELOPMENT 

An act of Congress last year created Horse- 
Shoe Bend National Military Park on the 
Tallapoosa River at the site of the 1814 bat- 
tie in which Gen. Andrew Jackson crushed 
the power of Indian resistance east of the 

ppl. But the park has yet to be fully 
developed as a fitting memorial and tourist 
Attraction. Especially needed now is the 
Purchase of 1,474 acres of land to add to the 
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566 acres the Alabama Power Co. has already 
donated. t 

After hearing a group of interested citizens 
describe plans for the park's improvement, 
the State senate finance and taxation com- 
mittee and the house ways and means com- 
mittee this week recommended an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 for the land purchase. Once 
the land is made available by the State, the 
National Park Service will provide for devel- 
opment and maintenance. 

The park is Alabama's first national memo- 
rial of this character. The State should now 
do its part in helping to make the area into 
the attraction it deserves to be. 


High Tariffs? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial, en- 
titled “High Tariffs?” written by Charles 
Nutter, which appeared in the New 
Orleans Item dated July 27, 1957: 

HICH TARIFFS? 
(By Charles Nutter, managing direetor of 
International House) 

Business interests of Loulsiana, extending 
all the way from stevedoring to banking, are 
awakening to the coming fight in Congress 
over foreign trade legislation which could 
endanger several hundred million dollars 
worth of shipping along the New Orleans 
waterfront, 

The signs are as clear, as unmistakable, 
and as dangerous as a distant hurricane 
warning. Before we know it, Congress will 
be asked to wind up the 25-year-old re- 
ciprocal trade-agreements program, and re- 
turn the country to a high-tariff policy 
abetted with restrictive quotas which could 
destroy much of our world markets. 

The battle will center over extension, for 
the llth time, of the trade-agreement pro- 
gram, begun in 1934, which has increased our 
world trade many times through lowered 
tariffs and aggressive sales promotion, So- 
called protectionist forces, powerful lobby- 
ists, and spokesmen for a minority of indus- 
trial interest, encouraged by recent successes 
in Congress, want to kill this program and 
turn back the clock on tariff policies, 

The effect of this would be immediate 
and disastrous in Louisiana where literally 
tens of thousands of jobs would be lost by 
any such setback, Today more than 4,000 
ships visit the port of New Orleans annually, 
and scores more call at Baton Rouge and 
Lake Charles, and these represent a vital 
part of the State's economy. 


Furthermore, Louisiana's far-sighted busi- “ 


ness leaders since 1940 have invested millions 
in an international program. So have a 
dozen foreign governments which are solidly 
convinced that New Orleans is a great gate- 
way to a rich, profitable market. The aims, 
visions, efforts, and investments of many 
men of purpose and of good will would be 
hurt by an impaired foreign-trade program. 

Last year United States exports and im- 
ports amounted to more than $30 billion, and 
the port of New Orleans was a strong sec- 
ond to New York in yolume of this business, 


which is expanding rapidly under an enlight- _ 
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ened trade policy which encourages foreign 
nations to sell in the United States and earn 
dollars to buy American industrial and agri- 
cultural products. 


American labor, agricultural, and Indus- 
trial circles have estimated that 4.5 million 
American families directly owe their living 
to foreign trade and that less than a quarter 
million would be affected by a free trade 
policy which eliminated all tariff regula- 
tions. Yet the tail continues to wag the dog 
in Congress because those benefiting from 
foreign trade accept prosperity as a matter of 
fact while those hurt by foreign imports, 
often small and marginal industries, are bit- 
ter, well-organized, and noisy in the con- 
gressional lobbies. 

New Orleans has a tremendous stake in the 
coming trade battle, and needs to study, 
understand, and prepare for it. It should 
teke a leading part in the fight. Undoubt- 
edly it will do so because it represents, by and 
large, a graver threat than anything that 
ever happened to the waterfront. In the end, 
however, it will be the Republican Party in 
Co: the present habitat of the protec- 
tionists, which will determine the future of 
our trade, and this will call for the strongest 
leadership from the White House. 

President Eisenhower is committed to ex- 
tension of the trades’ program, and all his 
executive departments are strong advocates; 
but for at least 2 years they have failed to 
rally an all-out drive in Congress necessary 
to carry out their desires and commitments, 
strongly backed by Democratic circles. 

Trade is a vital factor in the game of 
power politics being played today. For trade 
is as much the handmaiden of peace as it is 
of war. Throughout history trade has been a 
prime cause of conflict as well as progress. 
Man's struggle for the maldistributed re- 
sources of the earth, for trade routes, for 
markets in the shifting populations of the 
world, for phical advantages and 
greater opportunities for himself and neigh- 
bors are for the most part our history and 
our heritage. 

Today Louisiana is on the threshold of 
its greatest economic opportunity, far great- 
er than ever in the past, even though its 
past is glorious. Within a decade or two 
there will no longer be a port of New Or- 
leans and a port of Baton Rouge, as we 
know them today. There will instead be a 
continuous port extending from above Bat- 
on Rouge to blue water at the end of the 
Alexander seaway, and along this 200-mile 
stretch will be centered the greatest indus- 
trial progress in the United States, 

This industry will be geared to a resur- 
gent South, Even more so it will be cater- 
ing to the greatest developing market in the 
world, the 500 million potential Inhibitants 
of Latin America, just beyond our door. The 
communications systems tying in at New 
Orleans, the water resources of the Missis- 
sippi River, the climate, labor and natural 
resources of this area insure it as the great 
industrial region of tomorrow. 

The Lousiana story—trade, industry and 
the development of peerless natural re- 
sources—has just begun. But it is well un- 
derstood in the powerful financial markets 
of the world, and it has a future beyond 
compare. j 

The lives of every Louisianian will be en- 
riched by the great undiscovered sulfur and 
oil deposits lying far out at sea beyond Lou- 
islana shores, by the unsurpassed communi- 
cations we have, to reach Latin America and 
the world, by the explosive expansion of in- 
dustry along the Mississippi River, the 
Intercoastal Canal and the Alexander sea- 
way when it comes, and by the great de- 
velopment of world trade which will sur- 
mount next year’s threat, but only after a 
costly, bitter battle. a 
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Need for Expanding Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the need for 
expanding world trade is clearly evident, 
as is the necessity of maintaining the 
strength of our labor, industry, and agri- 
culture at home. Statesmanlike policies 
and decisions are required. The unfa- 
vorable situation of our domestic tuna 
fishery is a continuing problem requiring 
such study and an early decision. As 
background for needed consideration, 
the following letter to me regarding this 
problem sets the state for our mature 
consideration and demonstrates the ne- 
cessity for action: i 

TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., July 27, 1957. 
Congressman Ceci R. Krvc, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN KING: I am to appear 
before the Committee on Ways and Means 
on July 31, regarding Antidumping Act 
amendments. A copy of the statement of 
the association which I will make is en- 
closed for your information. 

In the statement you will note my refer- 
ence to and comment on the October 1951, 
Ways and Means hearings on a proposed 
tariff on frozen tuna and will recall your 
active interest and participation in those 
hearings. Knowing of your long continuing 
interest in the welfare of tuna fishermen and 
boatowners, I felt it would be most informa- 
tive to compare the situation then and now. 

A comparison could well be built around 
not only the statistics presented but our 
statement of what we entitled the Future 
Problem, This, in part, is what we said: 

“It is quite clear that should the present 
rate of importation continue, the amount 
of tonnage which the American vessels would 
be called upon to deliver would continue to 
decline to the point of uneconomic opera- 
tion. 

“This * * * would bring about at least 
2 situations. First, the elimination of the 
operations of many units of the American 
fishing fleet and, second, the movement of 
many units of the American fleet to foreign 
areas. 

“There is more than a reasonable case for 
estimating that the imports of frozen tuna 
by reason of the fact that the productive 
potential/of foreign areas is not static but 
* * on the increase. ` 

“The shift of American capital and man- 
agement, which is as yet not of record, fur- 
ther supports the estimate of continued im- 
port uptrend. 

“The increased dependence of American 
processors on other than American producers 
will surely in time effect a complete transfer 
of operations to foreign areas.” 

Questions and answers may be used for 
Purposes of comparison and evaluation, 
using, where possible, the information on the 
years 1949, 1950, and 1951 compared with 1955 
and 1956 and the 1957 year to date. 

1, Has the rate (volume) of imports con- 
tinued upward? 

At the time of the hearing annual totals 
were available for immediately preceding 
years: 1949, 20,606,000 pounds; 1950, 56,712,- 
000 pounds. 


The year 1951 imports totaled 82,085,000 
pounds, X 
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The last 2 years totals were as follows: 

1955, 145,245,000 pounds; 1956, 139,840,000 
pounds, 
The 1956 total is adjusted for estimated 
round weight equivalent of imports of cooked 
loins and discs (relatively new and rapidly 
rising forms of imports) and for an assumed 
error in published statistics. However, no 
upward adjustment has been made for 
weight of gilled and gutted frozen tuna 
which would raise the 1956 total. 

In 1957 the January, April Bureau of the 
Census figures show 48,794,000 pounds com- 
pared to 45,142,000 pounds in 1956 for frozen 
tuna. Cooked and frozen loins and discs 
total 3,778,000 pounds in this same period 
in 1957 compared with 2,020,854 in 1956. 
Converting these to a common round-weight 
basis shows imports running at a record 
high. 

Since the 1951 hearings frozen tuna im- 
ports have increased over 125 percent and 
are headed higher. 

2. Has the productive capacity of the 
United States tuna fleet declined? 

At the end of 1951 there were 210 long- 
range tuna clippers (bait boats) in opera- 
tion. Their capacity tonnage was 44,300 
tons. 

At present there are 153 such boats with 
a capacity of 35,000 tons. 

This is a decline of 27 percent in number 
and 21 percent in tonnage since the hearings 
in 1951. 

The purse seine fleet fishing tuna full or 
part time has shown considerable decline 
as has the number of small boats fishing 
albacore. 

3. What has been and is the climate for 
investment in new boats? 

Since 1951 construction has been started 
and completed on only 9 new tuna clippers. 
No new tuna purse seiners have been started 
or completed. 

4. In comparison has the productive ca- 
pacity of the Japanese tuna fleet declined or 
increased? 

At the end of 1951 gross tonnage of the 
large boat tuna fishing fleet in Japan was 
40,714 tons or about 24,400 capacity tons 
(60 percent of gross tonnage) represented by 
272 boats. 

At the end of 1956 the approximate total 
of such boats was 596 with a gross tonnage 
of 118,121 tons and an estimated capacity 
tonnage of 70,800 tons. 

This is an increase of 116 percent in num- 
ber of boats, and an increase of 190 percent 
in tonnage compared since 1951 with abso- 
lute declines in the United States fleet. 

5. With a decline in the number of United 
States tuna boats has there been an increase 
in deliveries of fish per boat? 

The average percentage of boat capacity 
delivered by the bait boat fleet was 315 per- 
cent in the 3-year period 1948 to 1950 which 
preceded the 1951 hearings. 

In 1951 percentage of capacity delivered per 
boat was 264 percent. 

In the 5 full years since 1951 this low 


„average has prevailed even though there has 


been wide variation year to year. This year 
it has not improved and may not actually 
reach the 5-year average. 

Thus, even with the fleet reduced in num- 
ber there has been no increase but actually 
a decrease in the per-boat annual “landings. 

6. Have decreased landings per boat re- 
sulted in an increased or decreased price 
per ton to the boats? 

The price index for yellowfin-skipjack tuna 
which uses the year 1948 as 100 showed that 
the price index in 1951 was 83.3 percent. 

The present price index is 69.4 percent or 
a decline of about 17 percent since 1951. 

Bluefin tuna declined within the past few 
days by about 8 percent under prices which 
have held for about a year. Albacore tuna 


\ declined to the lowest level for volume land- 
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ings since pre-World War I levels within 
the past week. 

7. Has there been, as predicted in 1951, 
the elimination of the operation of many 
units of the American fishing fleet? 

The facts show that there are fewer boats, 
no construction of new boats even remotely 
approaching replacement or maintenance of 
the fleet size level, a decline in opportunity 
to fish, a decline in prices received all add- 
ing up to steady elimination of the American 
producer. 

8. Has there been, as predicted in 1951, 
movement of many units of the American 
fleet to foreign areas? 

In seeking release from the problems 
found in the United States a number of 
boats have operated from South American 
ports but as they are far removed from the 
United States market their collective poor 
financial experience has not been sufficient 
to cause movements to follow. 

Other boats have recently transferred 
operations to Puerto Rico and, except for 
key men, utilize alien crews in their opera- 
tions in nearly all cases thus eliminating 
American fishermen from their jobs. The 
selling point th get boats to go to Puerto 
Rico is that If the boats will sell their fish 
at $20 below the California price they will 
not be subjected to layups or curtailment of 
operation and thus will be given a preferred 
status. 

9. Has there been shift of American capital 
and management? 

One canning company has established 
operations in American Samoa by contract- 
ing for Japanese boats to supply fish. The 
low labor rates and low fish costs plus the 
high earnings of this activity as given in 
the Departnient of Labor report in the matter 
of Special Industry Committee No. 1 for 
American Samoa make expansion certain. 

Other operations have been referred to in 
this letter. Those in South and Central 
America have not grown spectacularly as 
these areas are under the same competitive 
pressure from Japan as are we. The re- 
turns are not all in for Puerto Rico but the 
possibility of the Japanese landing tuna 
from the Atlantic by establishing bases in 
Cuba or the Bahamas is strong and forms 
the basis for a new competitive factor. 

10. How can we now regard this state- 
ment made in 1951? = 

“The increased dependence of American - 
processors on other than American producers 
will surely in time effect a complete transf 
of operations to foreign areas.” y 

Operations consist of the production of 
raw fish and the cannery processing of it. 

Since 1951 there has been a greater rela- 
tive and absolute quantity of the raw prod- 
uct produced for the United States market 
outside of the United States (principally in 
Japan). This enters the market as frozen 
in the round, as frozen gilled and gutted, as 
frozen cooked loins, as frozen cooked disks 
and as the canned finished product. 

All these forms affect the domestic pro- 
ducers (boatowner and fishermen) oppor- 
tunity to operate and earn. 

Gilled and gutted tuna has some effect 
on cannery labor. 5 

Cooked loins ħave a further and stronger 
effect on cannery labor making unnecessary 
certain labor operations. Cooked disks 
eliminate still further the requirement for 
United States cannery labor. 

Canned tuna requires no United States 
cannery or fishermen’s labor. 

Summing this up, it is clear that there 
has been a steady transfer (or more accu- 
rately, loss) of the basic operations neces- 
sary to supply the tuna market to foreign 
areas (principally Japan). / 

11. Has the United States market for tuna 
and tunalike canned fish grown sufficiently 
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to enable the domestic feet to keep its abso- 
lute if not its relative share of the market? 

The domestic fishermen's and boatown- 
er's relative share of the market in 1949 was 
85.5 percent, falling to 69.6 percent and 70.4 
percent under the impact of imports in 1950 
and 1951. 5 

The downtrend continued, and by 1954 his 
Telative share was 57.6 percent, falling to 
45.5 percent in 1955 and rising to 55.5 per- 
cent in 1956. In 1957 it is heading toward 
the 1955 figure at present indications. 

His absolute share in pounds delivered has 
declined. The United States Department of 
the Interior gives the figures for 1949 (before 
imports were heavy) as 335,680,000 pounds, 
New boats entered the fleet, and in 1950 the 
total was 392,373,000 pounds. In 1951 more 
new boats entered the fleet (some not actu- 
ally fishing until late in the year or early 
in 1952), but the absolute total fell to 319,- 
748,000 pounds. The average for the next 3 
years (1952-54) was just below this at 
318,772,000 pounds, while the average of 1955 
(270,652,000 pounds) and 1956 (328,679,000 
pounds) was 299,666,000 pounds. Thus far 
in 1957 landings are 28,956,000 pounds below 
the 1956 total, indicating that the 2-year av- 
erage may not even be reached. 

It is absolutely clear that the domestic 
fleet has not even been able to keep its abso- 
lute share, much less its relative share of 
the market. 

The other effects on the domestic fisher- 
men and boatowners of failure to reach some 
solution of the import problem as set forth 
in 1951 follow most logically. There has been 
a loss of employment opportunities, decline 
in share earnings, profits turned to losses, 
and there are other measurable signs of in- 
jury—serious and continuing. 

We were not wrong in our analysis of the 
situation which developed up to the time of 
the hearings in 1951 and in our estimate of 
the future course of events. 

We have tried many things to change this 
course so that the tuna producer's business 
could grow. We have had varying degrees 
of success and failure, mostly the latter, but 
have not concluded that we should stop try- 
Ing. This will take many forms. 

We would like to be able to do this on a 
basis of straight-out competition with the 
Japanese fishermen with no appeal for ac- 
tion by Government on either side. In 
Japan the low basic operational costs, the 
System of alternative markets for tuna, and 
the great interest and activity of the Gov- 
ernment in the development of the industry 
and its export trade make this just about an 
impossibility on a duty- or quota-free basis. 
An examination of the items appearing on 
the duty-free list where we find frozen tuna, 
indicates that our Government and most 
Producers and industries share this view. 
The Subcommittee on Customs, Tariffs, and 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements (March 1957) 
stated that: 

“The bulk of the imports which are free 
of duty are accounted for by goods which 
fall under one or another of the following 
groups: 

“(1) Consumer goods which are not closely, 
if at all, competitive with products of do- 
Mestic industry, such as coffee, tea, cocoa, 
and bananas. 

“(2) Materials used by domestic industries 
of which there is no, or very inadequate, 
domestic production. Included in this cate- 
Bory are woodpulp and newsprint; natural 
Tubber; raw silk; tin (concentrates and re- 
fined metal); nickel ores and matte and 
Several other varieties of metal ores; uncut 
gems and industrial diamonds; asbestos; 
Coarse wools for the manufacture of carpets; 
manila hemp or abaca, henequen, jute, and 
similar fibers; nonbovine hides and skins; 
and most varieties of undressed furs. 

“(3) Goods which are important in farm 
Operations, including fertilizers and fertilizer 
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materials, barbed wire, binder and baler 
twine, and agricultural machinery. 

“(4) Goods of which domestic production 
has long been greatly in excess of domestic 
Tequirements and have, therefore, been ex- 
ported from this country in large amounts. 


Among such duty—free Imports are short 


and medium staple cotton refined and crude 
sulfur, typewriters, and linotype ma- 
chines." i 

Frozen tuna falls into none of the fore- 
going categories. —— 

This leaves us two alternatives which do 
require Government action: 

One, to obtain a government-to-govern- 
ment quota on tuna imports in all forms 
such as has been done in the case of the 
textile import problem, or 

Two, to obtain our own Government’s ald 
in formulating and implementing a support 
program such as- the National Wool Act 
which also developed as a result of an equally 
serious import problem. 

The tuna case is deserving of similar rec- 
ognition and action—a matter in which we 
have had and look forward to your continued 
interest and action. 

Very truly yours, 
¢ Hanotn F. Cary, 

General Manager. 
STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN TUNABOAT As- 

SOCIATION BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS 

AND MEANS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

TIVES IN A HEARING ON AMENDMENTS TO 

THE ANTIDUMPING ACT, WASHINGTON, D. C., 

JULY 29-31, 1957, PRESENTED BY HAROLD F. 

CARY, GENERAL MANAGER 


The American Tunaboat Association repre- 
sents the major part of the domestic bait 
boat fleet. This is the fleet which produces 
the largest amount of the domestically pro- 
duced tuna for canning and sale in the 
United States market. 

We have appeared previously before the 
Committee on Ways and Means in regard to 
trade policy and trade agreement legislation 
which vitally affects our operations. Ex- 
amples of this are our appearance at the 
January 1955, hearings on extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, and at the Septem- 
ber 1956, hearings on United States customs 
tariff and trade agreement laws and their 
administration, 

In October 1951, we appeared on a matter 
of direct, particular Interest which resulted 
in the recommendation by the Committee 
on Ways and Means (H. R. 5693) that a 
temporary tariif be imposed on frozen tuna— 
an action in which the House of Representa- 
tives overwhelmingly concurred and in 
which the United States Senate, by a narrow 
margin, did not, The trends in the pro- 
ducers’ business have since followed, with 
few occasional departures, an inexorable 
downward line. 

The information and eyaluation given this 
committee at those and at other times have 
been carefully and accurately drawn, as we 
based our testimony on our actual experi- 
ence. 

We now appear on the subject of the Anti- 
dumping Act. We have not previously ap- 
peared at any hearings on this subject as we 
have had no extensive experience in this field 
which we could bring to this committee as 
useful to it or to us in designing or amend- 
ing law on the subject, 

We appear now because we have had ex- 
perience with the law and its administration 
which permits us to see it from other than a 
theoretical view. 

Our letters of May 27, 1957, and of July 15, 
1957, to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means outline this experience in 
the fullest detail. We will not restate this 
detail in the interest of conserving time but 
do ask that these letters with their appen- 
dices be included as a part of this state- 
ment, 
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In summary form this is the substance of 
the matter: 

1. In early October 1956, Japanese ex- 
porters held approximately 14,000 tons of 
frozen albacore in storage. This was pur- 
chased by them from fishing boats in June 
and July of the same year. 

2. This particular sGmmer albacore had 
been purchased at a bare ex-vessel cost ap- 
proximating $300 a ton, Because of han- 
dling, freezing, storage, commission, interest 
and other costs it represented a then present 
cost before shipment of close to $400 a ton 
in Japan, 

3. Starting in October this particular 
summer albacore was sold at a price of $270 
a ton f. o. b. Japan a price below the average 
ex-vessel price paid at time of purchase and 
still further below the accumulated cost to 
the exporters who held it in storage. 

4. We regarded transactions such as this as 
dumping and so advised the Secretary of 
Treasury on October 17, 1956. 

5. The Department of the Treasury re- 
garded this as a matter of substance and 
accordingly instructed its field officers to 
withhold appraisement of the merchandise 
in question. : i 

6. In a letter dated March 14, 1957 (5 
months after the matter was referred to the 
Secretary) the Department of the Treasury 
decided “that the purchase price of the im- 
ported frozen albacore was not less than the 
cost of the production thereof.” 

In making this decision the Department 
of the Treasury determined, as an example, 
that the cost of production of the particular 
merchandise was the ex-vessel price of a 
small amount of albacore sold by fishing 
boats in Japan 4 or 5 days prior to 1 week 
before shipment of this summer albacore 
and not its original cost to the exporter. 
The ex-vessel price in November was deter- 
mined to be $207.65 per ton—sale of it at 
$270 f. o. b. Japan after freezing and stor- 
age was not considered dumping or sale at 
less than fair value (in this case, cost of 
production was considered to be fair value.) 

Our position was and is, that this summer 
albacore was particular, separable, identi- 
fiable merchandise, that it cost the exporters 
at least $300 a ton when originally bought 
from the boats, that this cost was appre- 
ciably increased by handling, freezing, stor- 
age, commission, interest and other costs to 
a total much higher than 6300 per ton, and 
that to determine that its cost of production 
should be based on the ex-vessel price of a 
Tew tons of albacore landed in the offseason 
was without logic and did not carry out the 
intent of the Antidumping Act. 

The test of whether this November ex- 
vessel price was the cost of production of the 
particular summer albacore in question Is 
found in the quantity of albacore landed in 
the November offseason. We were concerned 
specifically with about 14,000 tons of summer 
albacore. The cost of production example 
used by the Department of the Treasury 
($207.65) was based on a sampling of ex- 
vessel albacore prices in November when 
only 877 tons totally were landed in Japan. 
Samples taken from such negligible total 
landings could not be determinative of the 
cost of production of the 14,000 tons of sum- 
mer albacore landed 4 to 5 months earlier, 

In any event, the decision of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury could not be appealed 
so all this could be considered academic. 
‘That it was not and is not academic is borne 
out by the fact that our experience with 
dumping did not end there. The action of 
what we considered dumping and the after 
shocks of even so small an amount of trade 
in all tuna have not quieted to this day. 
Our letter to the chairman of this committee 
dated July 15, 1957, and made a part of this 
statement recites most of these events and 
effects as we have determined them to this 
date. 


* 
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While not experts in antidumping law, we 
know that it is Intended to prevent sales of 
commodities in this country at less than fair 
value or cost of production. Our experience 
has shown in our case that this can and did 
happen inasmuch as a particular, identifi- 
able tonnage of albacdre was sold in the 
United States at far below its original cost 
of production in Japan and that it did cause 
and is causing injury. 

Asar t of this experience we can bring 
to the attention of the committee the need 
for a study of the language of the Antidump- 
ing Act dealing with foreign market value 
(section 205) and with ‘cost of production 
(section 206) to thé end it be made clear 
that when the original cost of an item in 
commerce such as frozen tuna can be ob- 
tained, this should be used as its cost of 
production (adding thereto the costs inci- 
dental to preparing it for shipment) and 
making it equally clear that subsequent costs 
based on a few sales in negligible quantities 
cannot be determinative of cost of produc- 
tion. In the summer albacore dumping case, 
the original cost was available but in the 
apparent absence of a clear-cut requirement 
that this be used, reliance was placed on a 
position that albacore was fungible and that 
no distinction as to original cost could or 
should be made, Our position is that a dis- 
tinction could have been made, and that it 
should have been made and that the law 
should so require. 

As we have had continuing experience with 
the Antidumping Act for nearly 10 months 
we have had opportunity to think of as- 
pects of it other than the foregoing and to 
develop views on remedial changes consid- 
ered as improving the Antidumping Act. 
These are: 

First, that public hearings open to all 
interested parties be held to develop infor- 
mation on whether foreign merchandise is 
being, or is likely to be, sold in the United 
States at less than its fair value. 

Second, that a published report be made of 
the findings within a reasonable time not to 
exceed 90 days, and 

Third, that a right of appeal be granted 
to an interested party in disagreement with 
the findings of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury whether there was a finding of dumping 
or a finding of no dumping. 

These are reasonable requirements and 
entirely consistent with our system of gov- 
ernment, 


Secretary Benson’s Policies Are Hurting 
the American Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-~ HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, late 
this spring the Secretary of Agriculture 
Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, said in his an- 
nual report that the big news in farming 
during 1956 was that “Agriculture seems 
to have turned the corner.” Presuma- 
bly, this meant that the economic pic- 
ture, which has grown darker with each 
passing year under Mr. Benson, would 
become brighter. 

In light of this statement, I think it 
is well that we pause at this juncture 
in the year 1957, to note that the parity 
ratio on farm prices received in the 
month ending July 15, was still 1 per- 
cent under-that of a year ago on the 
same date, 


7 
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Mr. Speaker, the farmers of America 
have lost more than $4 billion in net 
farm income since 1952 as the result of 
Secretary Benson's policies. The rural 
areas have been deprived of less and less 
purchasing power and the Federal 
Treasury has received less and less tax 


revenue from our agriculturists. 


In 1952 prices received by farmers 
averaged 100 percent of parity. And 
farm people on that year’s income paid 
$1,365 million in personal income taxes 
to the Federal Government. 

Farm prices in the year 1956 averaged 
82 percent of parity and farm people 
will pay only $1,100 million in income 
tax. In other words, the economic 
hardship that has ‘been forced on the 
people who till our land for their liv- 
ing, has brought about a reduction of 
$265 million in tax revenues that the 
Government receives from farmers, fig- 
uring it on an annual basis over that 4- 
year period. This is more than twice 
the Federal cost of the price support 
program in 1952, 


Mr. Meader Sustained 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr, MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an editorial from the 
Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram of July 
24, 1957: 

Mr. MEADER SUSTAINED 


Representative GEORGE Meaper wrote an 
article about the International Coopera- 
tion Administration which Reader's Digest 
published in April. In the article Mr. 
Meaprer was critical in some respects of the 
foreign-aid agency, charging that it did not 
always tell Congress the whole truth about 
its money needs and the effectiveness of the 
spending it directs. 

Among other things, Mr. Meraner wrote: 
“This bureaucracy has become so power- 
Tul, so cocksure, that it has defied Congress 
and done whatever it wanted.” Things the 
agency has since done have supported Mr. 
Meader's charges. 

Not long after the article appeared, the 
director of ICA appeared before a Senate 
committee and called the article unfair. 
Included in the committee record was a 
memorandum from the ICA declaring that 
Mr. Meraner has presented a “distorted pic- 
ture of the whole program.” 

Thereupon the editors of Reader’s Digest 
set out to check on Mr. Meaprr’s facts. They 
report they found them accurate in every de- 
tail and that they were in large measure 
taken from ICA's own records. 

Mr. Meaprer even before he entered Con- 
gress was a skilled and competent inyesti- 
gator. Since going to Congress he has made 
foreign aid an especial field of study. The 
fact that the foreign-aid agency has tried to 
discredit him seems to prove exactly what 
he said about it, that bureaucracy is out 
of hand and will go to any lengths to stop 
Inquiring Congressmen. 

The ICA should have corrected the errors 
Mr. Meraner pointed to. When it attacked 
him for bringing them to light it only showed 
that he was right. 
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“Good Deal,” Says Farmer as He Pockets 
$204,000 Soil-Bank Payment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
week I called attention to the Arizona 
cotton farmer who received a soil-bank 
payment of $209,701. This farmer took 
one farm out of production, and then 
planted three times as much land in 
penalty cotton at another location. 

Facts concerning another Arizona 
farmer who has received a $204,000 soil- 
bank payment were related this week by 
Reporter Fletcher Knebel in an article 
written for the Cowles newspapers. Mr. 
EKnebel's article follows: 

Som Bank Pars Hım $204,000 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 

WASHINGTON.—The great Southwest's 
growing industry of not growing cotton is a 
mighty fine business—take it from 56-year- 
old John Nutt, Eloy, Ariz: 

Nutt confirmed Saturday he has received a 
Government check for $204,000 for placing 
his entire cotton farm in Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ezra T. Benson's 1957 soll bank. 

This is the second huge soil-bank payment 
in Arizona to come to light. 

Early this month Representative STEWART 
L. Upar, Democrat, of Arizona, revealed that 
Jack A. Harris, operator. of 25,000 Arizona 
acres, had recelved a $209,701 Government 
rie for not growing cotton on 1,666 acres 
of it, 

Unlike Harris, who said he thought the 
soil bank was “silly” and that he applied 
for the big check just to show how ridicu- 


“lous it was, Nutt told the Minneapolis Trib- 


une by telephone he thought the soll bank 
was a good deal.“ 

“I put all my 1.433 acres in the soll bank.“ 
he said, “and I've got my check, I think it's 
a pretty good deal when the Government 
takes 3,500 bales of cotton out of production. 

“I signed up in February to put in 80 per- 
cent of my farm, but then they said we 
could put the whole thing in the soil bank 
if they had the money. I guess they got 
the money, because that's what I did and 
they paid. 

“All this publicity Arizona is getting over 
these big soil-bank payments is a good thing 
for the State. It shows how much cotton 
we can grow. I get about 2% bales to the 
acre.” 

Harris had said he disliked the whole Goy- 
ernnrent subsidy idea, and would prefer to 
sell cotton on a completely free market. 
Nutt wasn't so sure. He said he was just 
a cotton farmer and had no idea what prices 
would be like on a free market. 

Nutt has gone out of the cotton-growing 
business temporarily in Arizona, but keeps 
his hand in via 75 acres of cotton he is grow- 
ing In California. On another 1,000 acres he 
is growing maize. 

Nutt differs from Harris in that, while his 
soll-bank payment is large, his sudden re- 
tirement from growing cotton does tend to 
hold down the national output. 

In Harris’ case, he moved his equipment 
125 miles to another county, leased 4,500 
acres and planted it to cotton, thereby tri- 
pling his last year’s production on this phase 
of his farm operation. 

The theory of the soll bank originally, in 
addition to supplying money to hard-pressed 
small farmers, was that less production 
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would tend to ease the Government's huge 
surplus holdings. 

This year’s big payments probably will 
not be repeated, as Congress has proposed 
a maximum of $3,000 in individual pay- 
ments. 

However the theory works out, the busi- 
ness of not growing cotton has become quite 
the thing for big Arizona operators. Thus 
far, Upare has spotted individual payments 
to cotton farmers of his State of $209,000, 
$204,000, $96,000, 882.000. 878,000, $71,000, 
$69,000, $64,000, $60,000, 859,000, and $56,000, 


Declaration in Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, because 
of important events that are happening 
in Europe concerning our good friends 
and partners in NATO, I am submitting 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the edi- 
torial from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of July 31, 1957, entitled “Declaration in 
Berlin.” 

This editorial highlights the Berlin 
declaration as a well-timed Western en- 
dorsement of Dr. Adenauer and his poli- 
cies of alliance with the West and his 
work for a reunited and free German 
Republic: 

DECLARATION IN BERLIN 

High representatives of this country, Brit- 
ain, France, and West Germany convened in 
West Berlin this week to sign a declaration 
on German unity. In the main, they reaf- 
firmed that Germany should be reunited by 
Tree and fair elections, that a reunited Ger- 
many should be unfettered in choosing its 
alliances (as with NATO), that the West will 
not enter into any disarmament deal with 
the Soviet Union that might prejudice Ger- 
man unity, that the West is prepared to give 
the Soviets and others full assurances of 
safety should a reunited Germany choose 
NATO. ; 

These and other points were made in a 
document known as the Berlin declaration. 
Its signing this week was attended by the 
tinging of the Freedom Bell, gift from the 
West to honor the courage of West Berliners 
during the Soviet blockade of 1948-49. 

The declaration, which emphasizes what 
has by and large been the western posi- 
tion all along, and the attendant ceremony 
come when disarmament talks in London 
between the West and the Soviet Union enter 
& showdown phase. More significantly, they 
come when the West German election cam- 
paign enters the final stretch and shortly be- 
fore the Moscow “happiness boys“ Ehru- 
shchey and Bulganin, are due to visit Soviet- 
ruled East Germany. 

That visit and the campaign In West Ger- 
many are of course related. Khrushchev & 
Co, would give plenty to defeat Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and his policies of aline- 
ment with the West, including rearmament, 
and of pressing for political and economic 
federation of free Europe. These policies are 
the surest check to Soviet ambition in 
Europe and elsewhere, as the Kremlin knows 
acutely. 

Khrushchev can be expected alternately to 
promise the moon and threaten doom to 
Germans when he visits East Germany next 
month, all with an eye to embarrassing Dr. 
‘Adenauer’s election campaign and advanc- 
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ing the cause of his opposition, much of 
which is somewhat neutralist-minded. 

The Berlin declaration, then, is a well- 
timed western endorsement of Dr, Adenauer 
and his policies—the policies in which lie 
Germany's and Europe's best hope for free- 
dom and union. 


Ike Appoints a Fox To Guard the Chickens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent administration will hardly be re- 
membered for the appropriateness of 
some of its appointments to various posts 
both on the agency and ambassadorial 
level. But even with some knowledge 
of the caliber of past appointments to 
various jobs, the Pacific Northwest was 
not adequately prepared for the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of Douglas McKay 
as Chairman of the United States section 
of the International Joint Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Oregon Labor 
Press summed up the Pacific Northwest's 
reaction pretty well when it headed a 
recent editorial “Ike Appoints a Fox To 
Guard the Chickens.” 

Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
editorial in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
IKE APPOINTS a Fox To GUARD THE CHICKENS 


President Eisenhower has appointed Doug- 
las McKay to a $20,000-a-year job as Chair- 
man of the United States section of the 
International Joint Commission (IIc). 

The IJC has 3 members from the United 
States and 3 from Canada. Its job is to 
settle disputes over the development of 
power and flood control resources on riy- 
ers which cross the United States-Canadian 
border. 

This is a job of crucial importance to the 
Pacific Northwest, for the Columbia and 
many of its major tributaries rise in the 
Canadian Rockies, and many of the best 
dam sites lie near the international border. 

McKay's appointment to this important 
post has been hailed with delight by the 
Oregon Journal (“We believe McKay will 
represent United States interests well“) and 
with less enthusiasm by the Oregonian (“One 
assumes that President Eisenhower * * * 
considered Doug McKay's qualifications for 
the job more important than the political 
repercussions"). 

This tone of restrained politeness is used 
by the Oregonian when it is convinced that 
a Republican has committed an awful 
blunder—like an Englishman describing a 
funeral as “jolly good fun.“ Freely trans- 
lated into plain English, the Oregonian’s 
cool editorial probably means: “Now that 
Ike has made this terrible appointment, let's 
hope McKay doesn't mess up the job too 
badly.” 

The Oregon Labor Press can be more can- 
did in expressing its opinion of the McKay 
appointment. ~ 

We believe the appointment is a tragic 
blunder and a deliberate slap at the Pacific 
Northwest. 


We believe the appointment of Douglas 
McKay to any post involving hydroelectric 
power development is like appointing a fox 
to guard a chicken yard. 


As Governor of Oregon and as Secretary 


of the Interlor, McKay always followed the 
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private utility companies’ policy of opposing 
any expansion of the Federal power program. 
McKay believes in developing public re- 
sources for private profit whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so. 

So does President Eisenhower. Why else 
would Eisenhower oppose Hells Canyon Dam? 
Why else would he endorse the “partner- 
ship” scheme? Why else would he appoint 
Douglas McKay as Chairman of the IJC? 

With their votes last November, the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Northwest shouted their 
opinion of McKay's views on power develop- 
ment. McKay himself was repudiated by 
60,000 votes. Private-power Republicans 
were also defeated for Senate seats in Wash- 
ington and Idaho, for the governorships of 
Oregon and Washington, and for a number 
of “safely Republican” congressional seats 
in the Northwest States. 

But apparently Mr. Elsenhower doesn't 
care about public opinion or political suc- 
cess in this region, He prefers to please the 
power trust. 

It is significant that McKay’s appointment 
to the IJC does not require Senate confirma- 
tion. For it is certain that it would be 
opposed by 7 of the 8 Senators from the 
States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana. 

In the face of such opposition from the 
region directly affected by the work of the 
IJC, the McKay appointment would never 
receive Senate approval. 

McKay's predecessor as United States 
Chairman of the IJC was another Republi- 
can ex-governor, Len Jordan, of Idaho, long- 
time friend of the Idaho Power Co. Jordan 
made such a mess of his relationships with 
Canadian members of the IJO that Canada 
has actually suggested diverting water from 
the upper Columbia into the Fraser River. 
And plans for Libby Dam in Montana are 
stalled in a dispute over water storage across 
the border in Canada. 

Will McKay do a better job than Jordan? 
All we can do Is to cross our fingers and hope 
so, Eighteen million acre-feet of flood-con- 
trol storage are available in Canada on the 
upper reaches of the Columbia. With this 
storage it would be possible to increase Co- 
lumbia River power production in Wash- 
ington and Oregon by 1.3 million kilowatts— 
the equivalent of 3 or 4 more Bonneville 
Dams, 


Beryllium Co. Opens New Plant at 
Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker 
of July 30, 1957, commenting on the es- 
tablishment of a new Beryllium Co, 
plant at Hazleton: 

WELCOME To BERYLLIUM 

This is an important day for Hazleton. 

Dedication of the new Beryllium plant at 
Ashmore marks a great milestone in Hazle- 
ton's industrial advancement, 

In welcoming to our community an indus- 
try which is a part of the atomic age we em- 
brace an organization with a great potential. 

Advancements in the feld of nuclear 
science during the past few years emphasize 
the fact that the world is on the threshold 
of an era of progress beyond the dreams of 
those who lived in the past century. 
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The coming of Beryllium to Hazleton puts 
our community on the ground floor” of the 
atomic field and the possibilities are limit- 
less. 
“Industry begets industry“ is a well known 
maxim. The establishment of a plant here 
by the rapidly progressing Beryllium Co. 
could well be the means of attracting other 
firms. 

It is significant that Hazleton, which had 
a vital role in the development of the an- 
thracite coal industry, now takes its place 
in sphere of nuclear power. 

The establishment of the Beryllium plant 
here sounds another encouraging note. This 
company came here of its own accord—not 
because any inducements were offered. 

With its own funds it has transformed the 
abandoned Ashmore roundhouse into a 
mighty industrial plant. The amount Beryl- 
lium has spent indicates that the firm really 
means business, 

That an up-and-coming industry would 
find this area attractive is not only compli- 
mentary. It offers new encouragement to 
the men of our community who have been 
working so hard to establish industry to re- 
place the jobs lost by the changes in an- 
thracite mining. 

We, naturally, feel that Hazleton is an 
ideal site for industry. That a firm such as 
Beryllium shares our enthusiasm is a tre- 
mendous boost. 

Hazleton welcomes Beryllium as the new- 
est member of our growing industrial fam- 
fly. We are confident that the association 
‘will be of mutual benefit, 


Economic Problems of Northern 
Wisconsin > 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF- WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, northern 
Wisconsin is one of those areas of our 
country where the economy has skidded 
a bit. Recently I had the pleasure of 
speaking in northern Wisconsin, and put 
forward a number of suggestions for 
stimulating the economy of the entire 
region. 

The people of Wisconsin’s north coun- 
try are anxious to revitalize their area— 
to attract new business and industry, 
build up farming, broaden markets for 
forest products, and make fuller use of 
the region's great natural beauties and 
resources, 

In these endeavors, county, State, and 
Federal Governments must work to- 
gether to help the people help them- 
selves. Local initiative is the first éssen- 
tial for economic reviyal. The problems 
must be recognized by the people, and if 
they want governmental advice and. as- 
sistance, it should be available. 

In this connection, I submit a helpful, 
forward-looking editorial from the Vilas 

ty News-Review, of Eagle River, 
Wis., which evidences a real interest in 
finding solutions to the problems of 
northern Wisconsin: 

MAYBE FaRMING Can BE Burr Ur 

Northern Wisconsin counties have an 
economic problem that should be solved 


and possibly can be solved under certain 
conditions, 
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There are many subpar areas in the head- 
waters country—the nonresort areas which 
@re more common in Oconto, Iron, Forest, 
and Oneida Counties than they are in 
Vilas County—but which do exist to a lesser 
extent in this region also. 

These are the areas of second-growth 
timber which still does not have a lot of 
market development, and small, rundown 
farms. M 

Congressman Henry Revss, of Milwaukee, 
visiting at Wabeno, recently, said: “The 
problems of northern Wisconsin are illus- 
trated by a declining population, a large 
decrease in the number of operating farms 
and an average annual family income $800 
below the nationwide average.” 

Farms can be built up again—more land 
can be cleared—but there are not as many 
people with the gumption or the money to 
tackle the jobs. 

Whether we can pool our regional re- 
sources or whether the Federal Government 
can help—or the State set up a program, we 
don't know. 

But during those transitional years, some 
sort of assistance and guidance must be 
present. 

Farming declined primarily during the de- 
pression years in this region. And, of course, 
the cold winters discouraged a lot of 
farmers. 

But now with new developments in cold 
weather clothing, better snow removal, farm 
equipment and even improved cold-resistant 
crops, farming could be a profitable enter- 
prise in this region. 

Farmland prices, have climbed so high 
in the well-established farming regions that 
it now would be less costly for a person to 
buy timberland and clear it, and then 
fertilize it, going into farming here, than to 
shoulder an enormous debt for farmland 
downstate. 

The other main obstacle to a rebirth in 
farming in the north country is the lack of 
local markets for the products ralsed— 
places to market the milk, the fruit crops, 
and other farm products. 

But farm co-ops that are considering ex- 
panding, and new ones, could help over- 
come that problem. But in this field, we 
also need more help and guidance from 
experts. 

Recently several editors and Rruss have 
suggested that some of these northern coun- 
ties ought to set up a joint organization to 
explore the problems of building up the 
economy of the region. 

It seems like a good idea. 


Springfield, III., Postal Employees Pray 
That Ike Will Sign Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0} 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I want 
to include the following article which 
appeared in the recent issue of the Illi- 
nois State Journal: 

Local postal employees, about 200 of them, 
will participate a moment of prayer at 
3 p. m. today in the post office court for the 
purpose of asking divine guidance directed 
toward the signature of President Eisenhower 
on a bill proposing a salary hike for postal 
workers, 

Rey. John S. Brockmeier, pastor of Sacred, 
Heart Church, and chaplain for the Illinois 


August 2, 


Federation of Labor, of which postal work- 
ers are members, will lead the prayer. 

Post office officials said there will be no 
disruption of mall service during the pause. 

The postal bill has passed the House and 
is now before the Senate, where officials of 
the Letter Carriers Association said it is 
assured of passage.“ 

The bill calls for an $8 a week take-home 
pay hike for the average postal worker. 


Status of Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 - 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in a hearing 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee recently, the legal adviser of the 
State Department appeared in opposi- 
tion to a bill under consideration that 
sought to pin point the responsibility 
of the administration for any future 
decision made to surrender one of our 
servicemen to a foreign nation for pros- 
ecution for an alleged offense while on 
duty. Legal Adviser Becker said “even 
if you tell us that we will get a bill, we 
propose to go down fighting.” 

Such determination would be very 
laudable if it was directed toward seek- 
ing a modification of existing agree- 
ments with foreign nations that would 
restore to the United States criminal 
jurisdiction over our servicemen on duty 
abroad. It would have been even more 
laudable if the State Department had 
shown similar determination when the 
first status of forces agreements were 
being negotiated and had determined 
to adhere to the principle of interna- 
tional law which our Government had 
followed for 150 years and had expressed 
in other negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments. When our Armed Forces 
entered another country and were sta- 
tioned there with the consent of such 
country, we claimed complete jurisdic- 
tion over them for all purposes. 

Characteristically, however, the State 
Department will not admit error, and the 
de tion only goes to defending its 
actions rather than correcting them. 

Mr. Becker's testimony, generally, fol- 
lows the line of other witnesses appear- 
ing for the executive departments, which 
is the scare argument being employed 
by defenders of the status agreements, 

e would think that the only reason 
we are allowed to have troops in other 
countries is that those nations want to 
try our erring servicemen in their courts. 

Do anything to .deprive our friends 
of the right to prosecute our boys they 
say, and all our foreign alliances will 
disintegrate. This is absurd, of course, 
but the defenders of the agreements do 
not care how contradictory their argu- 
ments may be. They will continue to 
repeat misrepresentations and half 
truths. They mean to go down fighting. 
Fighting against a restoration of the 
rights of the United States, Fighting 
against restoring the rights of our serv- 
icemen and the protection of our Con- 
stitution. = 


1957 


S. S. Kresge, Businessman and Philan- 
thropist, Honored on 90th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news story 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Au- 
gust 1, 1957, as well as an editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of July 
31, 1957, calling attention to and com- 
menting on the outstanding career of 
S. S. Kresge; founder of the large chain 
of stores bearing his name and who es- 
tablished the Kresge Foundation, on the 
occasion of his 90th birthday: 

From the Wilkes-Barre Record of 
August 1, 1957] 


S. S. Kresce Is HONORED—MERCHANT 
OBSERVES 90TH ANNIVERSARY 


S. S. Kresge, founder of the stores bearing 
his name, celebrated his 90th birthday yes- 
terday at Mountainhome. A large delega- 
tion of officers and directors of the S. S. 
Kresge Co. traveled from Detroit to his home 
to attend a birthday luncheon in observance 
of the occasion. 

One of his sons, Stanley S. Kresge, was a 
leader of the group. 

The founder of the huge variety chain was 
born on a farm in 1867 at Bald Mount, Pa. 
His father had bought the farm at inflated 
Civil War prices, but when prices fell in 
the years that followed, the crops did not 
bring in enough to meet mortgage payments 
and the sheriff sold them out. 

About a year later, when Sebastian was 
10, his father bought a rundown, farmed- 
out farm of 113 acres for $1.500. Sebastian 
had to help pay for that with money earned 
teaching school beginning when he was 19. 

“I taught country school, walked 2 miles 
every morning and evening, and got the mag- 
nificent sum of $22 a month,“ he recalled, 
“and the money went to my parents until I 
Was 21 years of age.” 

However, young Sebastian decided against 
teaching as a career. So he went to Scran- 
ton in the fall of 1887 and got a job at Pat 
Ward's grocery store waiting on customers 
and delivering groceries with Ward's team. 
4 That was his last season of working on the 

‘arm. 

Fortunately, between the ages of 14 and 20 
Sebastian had a money-making bee culture 
enterprize of his own and after his first year 
as a bee keeper, he always had a cash re- 
serve. In the fall of 1888 he took some of 
his bee money and entered Eastman's Busi- 
ness College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for a 
4-month commercial course. 

Then he held a succession of jobs that 
ranged from house-to-house canvassing and 
Selling industrial life insurance to retail 
bookkeeping. 

For 2 years he kept books in Howley 
Brothers hardware store in Scranton. Then 
a salesman suggested that the ambitious 
young Sebastian could very likely get a sell- 
ing job with W. B. Bertels Son and Co. of 
Wilkes-Barre and make much better money. 

Sebastian went to Wilkes-Barre to inyesti- 
gate. He took a job offered on straight 
commission with no guaranty of advance, 
Paying his own expenses. 

For 5 years he trayeled the northeastern 
quarter of the United States selling tinware, 
living frugally and saving his money. In 
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1887 he was 30 years old, still unmarried and 
had been on his own for 9 years. He had 
saved $8,000 for his future business. 

Mr. Kresge knew personally many other 
5-and-10-cent-store pioneers, including F. W. 
Woolworth, G. C. Murphy, S. H. Kress, J. J. 
Newberry, and W. T. Grant. He sold mer- 
chandise to them. He approached John G. 
McCrory who had several stores in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York about a possible part- 
nership and got an encouraging response. 

In March, 1897 he opened a 5-and-10 cent 
store in Memphis, Tenn., with John McCrory 
as an equal partner. About two months 
later they opened a second store on Wood- 
ward Avenue in Detroit, which Mr. Kresge 
managed in 1899. 

Later in 1899 Mr. Kresge traded his half 
interest in the Memphis store for full own- 
ership of the Detroit store. 

Sebastian Kresge's brother-in-law, Charles 
J. Wilson, stopped off at Detroit for a visit 
in 1900 and Mr, Kresge urged him to find a 
good location for a store not too far from 
Detroit that they could open together. 

Charles Wilson found a good site at Port 
Huron, Mich. The two men each took a 
half interest in the location and it became 
store No. 2 in the chain. 

The partnership lasted until the end of 
1907. Then Wilson sold out his interest to 
Mr. Kresge, who branched out even farther 
by opening new stores and by buying out 
two companies that owned as many units as 
he already had. 

Today there are 603 Kresge stores in the 
United States and 83 in Canada. The com- 
pany's total volume of sales for 1956 
amounted to $366,355,381. 

With all this prosperity he remained then 
as thrifty as his Pennsylvania Dutch fore- 
fathers—and still is. A man of simple tastes 
and scale of living, at the age of 55 Mr. Kresge 
felt that he had acquired far more money 
than he had expected or even aimed for. 

He recommended that he had become 
wealthy through a combination of favorable 
circumstances. With these things con- 
stantly in his mind and as a religious man, 
he felt a compelling obligation to utilize his 
wealth for the benefit of others. 

After consulting friends whose judgment 
he trusted and respected, his ideas on the 
subject culminated in the establishment of 
the Kresge Foundation. 


{From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
July 31, 1957 


S. S. Kresce at 90 


As Sebastian Kresge, merchant and 
philanthropist, today looks back over an 
eventful life, spanning 90 exciting years, he 
has ample cause’ for gratitude. Providence 
has been kind to him in many ways. But 
the rewards have only been commensurate 
with his own investment of time, talent, and 
good will. 

Actually, Mr, Kresge has had two careers— 
one in business and the other in the realm 
of philanthropy. He has been eminently 
successful in both fields. 

Wilkes-Barre, of course, has a warm spot 
in its affections for him because it was 
here that he launched his career. For 5 
years, 1892 to 1897, he was a tinware sales- 
man for Bertels Co. of the city. He man- 
aged to accumulate a nestegg of $8,000, a 
sizable sum in those days, and with this 
capital he went into the chainstore business 
with results that constitute one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the history of Ameri- 
can business. 

But Mr. Kresge was not content to stop 
there. He has been just as much interested 
in putting his resources to good use. Camp 
Kresge of the Wilkes-Barre YMCA is one of 
many examples of his philanthropy. 

On this milestone, Wilkes-Barre extends 
congratulations and best wishes. 
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The Gerry Murphy Case 
SPEECH ~ 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


(Mr. LONG asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 
minutes and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I had in- 
tended to ask the gentleman from Ore- 
gon some questions. I have been inter- 
ested in his speech and in this case, and 
have given it a great deal of study. I 
do not wish to say anything against the 
gentleman’s defense of his constituents. 
I think he has that perfect right. But 
there are some questions in my mind re- 
garding the Gerry Murphy case that 
I believe in the next argument the gen- 
tleman presents to the House he can 
perhaps clear up. i 

I would like to know if Gerry Murphy 
was a licensed pilot in the United States 
and fiying on a legal mission at the time 
Professor Galindez disappeared and be- 
lieved to be a passenger in Murphy’s 
plane. The facts are clear that 3 
persons were engaged in the flight, 1 
of them the drugged Professor Galindez 
and, of course, Murphy, the pilot. Now 
is it logical or even within the remotest 
bounds of reason to believe that Mur- 
phy would go to the trouble of renting 
a plane which I am sure the gentleman 
from Oregon knows he was not legally 
licensed to operate because of faulty eye 
sight, and take that plane to a point in 
New York, pick up 2 passengers, 1 
of them obviously drugged, and make a 
flight apparently out of the United States 
with a last fueling stop in Miami with- 
out the details of who his passengers 
were and their purpose in this 
type flight. In addition to the flight it- 
self being unlawful, logic makes clear 
that the pilot was engaged in a kidnap- 
ing and further that Professor Galin- 
dez was known to have had a million dol- 
lars, one-half of which has been ac- 
counted for, the remaining $500,000 has 
never been accounted for and lends con- 
siderable credence to the kidnapping 
theory. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? __ 

Mr. LONG. I yield. ; 

Mr. PORTER. I would like to tell my 
distinguished colleague from Louisiana 
that I do not know whether he had a 
license or not to fly the plane, I do not 
think his failure to have a license war- 
rants his being disposed of by the Do- 
minican Government. As for the ques- 


tion whether he was a kidnaper or not, it 


is my opinion from the evidence I have 
heard from a great many sources, he did 
not know the identity of his passenger 
or exactly what he was doing. As I un- 
derstand, the passenger was drugged 
and he had no way of knowing whether 
he was sick or whether he was there of 
his own free will or was actually being 
taken home. He did find out later, the 
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evidence shows, and he did boast in the 
bar in Hotel to his girl—boast if 
you like or mentioned that he flew Ga- 
lindez. That was after he read the pa- 
pers. So if you want to take the worst 
possible theory and say, “Well, he was 
a kidnapper,” I still say he should not 
have been killed at the order of Trujillo. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say I think 
the gentleman from Louisiana and I are 
in accord. We both stand against 
despotism as I am sure do the other 433 
mga of the House of Representa- 

ves. = 

Mr. LONG. Of course, that is right. 

Through the years, 27 of them, the 
people of the Dominican Republic have 
chosen their President in free elections. 
It is regrettable but nevertheless true 
that the Latin American Republics 
have been torn by strife and revolu- 
tion throughout their histories. The 
Dominican Republic is no different 
and at this time there is an active gov- 
ernment in exile seizing every chance 
and promoting every opportunity to at- 
tempt to strengthen their stand and at 
the same time weaken the position of 
the lawful government. 

We have spent billions upon billions of 
the taxpayers dollars and worked long 
and arduously in the task of cementing 
friendly relations with other nations and 
especially our sister republics in the 
Western Hemisphere. To me it is pre- 
posterous to consider that any sort of a 
bona fide case can be presented against 
a legitimate and properly constituted 
government by a set of vague, farfetched, 
and unsubstantiated circumstances sur- 
rounding a notorious character who ad- 
mittedly engaged in unlawful practices 
and could have well been a kidnaper and 
murderer, The entire thing is com- 
pletely out of proportion. 8 

Mr. SPRINGER. Also, may I say 
I have admiration for the gentleman 
from Oregon for the stand that he is 
‘taking for his constituent, if he believes 
he is right. As his Congressman, he 
ought to give him that kind of repre- 
sentation. I think the division of senti- 
ment in the House of Representatives 
which I think is overwhelmingly against 
the gentleman from Oregon is that he is 
trying to alter foreign policy which over 
a long period of time has proven success- 
ful for this country and has proved to 
be in the best interest of the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere—in other 
words, for us to be in a state of non- 
interference or nonintervention in the 
domestic and foreign affairs of other 
countries—sister republics with which 
we are united in this hemisphere. I 
think that is a fair statement more or 
less of where we stand; is that not right, 
may I ask my colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. LONG. If all that has been said 
regarding the Gerry Murphy case is true, 
then it is a clouded confession and real- 
ly in my humble opinion has no place on 
the floor of the Congress. We are no 
doubt here dealing with a kidnaper and 
a murderer who himself met with the 
same fate that he probably caused others 
to meet. People who play with fire will 
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undoubtedly someday themselves get 
burnt. According to his own confes- 
sions, the man Gerry Murphy had been 
engaged in many unlawful and cloudy 
cases. The fact that he had money does 
not mean that he had any connection 
with the Dominican Republic—it merely 
shows that he probably obtained money 
in other ways and not in an honorable 
manner. Ais 

Could the missing half million dollars 
of Professor Galindez be the cause of 
his death, and I might ask the question 
could it be possible that Gerry Murphy 
and his friend quarreled over this 
money? The man in his confession 
states that he did kill Gerry Murphy and 
then committed suicide. Is this not 
logical to any reasonable man? From 
where would the $50,000 sent to the 
Gerry Murphy family come, if not from 
this money? Under the law or any of 
the laws that I know anything about, 
you have to come into court with clean 
hands. You cannot come in with hands 
showing that a man took a drugged man 
and was interested in having him kid- 
napped and flown out of this country—a 
man who had been turned down for a 
license to fly an airplane because of his 
eyesight, you cannot then say that you 
come here with clean hands. That is 
the point Iam making. I do not know 
anything about the guilt or innocence of 
Gerry Murphy. I am not interested in 
that at I think that our courts and 
the State Department are competent to 
handle these cases and I am willing to 
await their decision. The thing I am 
interested in is that I do not want to see 
a friendly government charged with 
having committed a crime, based on a 
set of circumstances involving a man 
who is in violation of the law himself, 
if he did fly the man down there. And 
if he did not fly the man down there, 
then you have no connection. 

My colleague from Ohio says that 
what happened to Gerry Murphy is not 
pertinent to this case. I say that what 
happened to Gerry Murphy and his 
friend is the heart of this case and I say 
further that in all that I have read re- 
garding this case I have never seen where 
the Dominican Republic is attempting in 
any way to cover up. There exists a 
note that this was murder and suicide 
yet some are not willing to believe it in 
the Gerry Murphy case. The note does 
explain how Murphy was killed but the 
Dominican Government in exile is en- 
deavoring to overthrow the legally con- 
stituted government of the Dominican 
Republic and of course they want to twist 
the facts around in such a way to be 
most favorable to their case. I for one 
refuse to be hoodwinked by such a fan- 
tastic approach to this matter and shall 
continue in the future as I-have in the 
past in doing all that I can to promote 
friendly relations with the Dominican 
Republic and all of the republics of Cen- 
tral and South America. These friend- 
ships, which are mutually shared are 
vitally important to the freedom of all of 
us. I repeat it is farfetched for us here 
in the Congress of the United States to 
condemn a friendly country and its of- 
ficials on such vague and unsubstan- 
tiated evidence involving a kidnaper, a 
law violator and very possibly a mur- 
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derer. Actually the Dominican Govern- 
ment in exile is fighting a desperate 
battle to gain recognition and discredit 
the lawful Dominican Government and 
in so doing have engaged in rank propa- 
ganda and the utilization of lobbyists 
here in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion it behooves 
us here in the House of Representatives 
to be counted and let the world know as 
we did a few days ago that we do not be- 
lieve one word of the charges made 
against the President of the Dominican 
Republic. I repeat, the thing that I 
am primarily interested in, and I am 
sure each Member of Congress is like- 
wise interested, is the defeat of this at- 
tempt to discredit a friendly government 
who is our neighbor. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. PORTER. Of course, it is not 
what happened to Gerry Murphy or 
what the circumstances of his going 
there that I think are pertinent or the 
heart of this case. The heart of the case 
is that the Dominican Government gave 
to our Government an intentionally false 
explanation trying to cover up, many of 
us believe, their duplicity in the Galindez 
case. We are satisfied—we have a note 
down there that says it was a suicide and 
we are satisfied that the note is a forgery. 
The note was supposed to explain how 
Gerry Murphy was killed. It is a forgery. 
An official explanation of the Dominican 
Government has been rejected—rejected 
on the whole and part by part. They 
said Gerry Murphy had no money. Our 
people say he had plenty. They say he 
had no powerful friends. We say, and 
our evidence says, that the FBI and the 
State Department say that he had a good 
deal of money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 


\ 
The Mail From Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2,1957 \ 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York World-Telegram’s editorial on 
March 7, 1957, truly depicts The. Mail 
From Home.“ Many Members of Con- 
gress could add samples of taxpayers’ in- 
dignant comments on the high budget. 
Here’s a few from my own mail. Ameri- 
cans are “appalled,” had their hair 
curled,” more worried than about com- 
munism,” “think it’s a disgrace in the 
face of election promises,” fed up with 
outrageous budget,” demand we “elimi, 
nate the pork in the budget,” “protest 
rise in Government employees,” “fire 
Mr. Folsom and his advocates of Federal 
aid to school construction,” “protest ad- 

the welfare state,” and demand 
that “the Hoover recommendations be 
adopted.” 
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The New York World-Telezram said as 
follows: 
Tur Mam Frox Home 


If there is to be any material reduction in 
Government spending, it will come because 
the people back home have got up their 
dander and told Congress what to do. 

One of our Washington reporters went 
through a big stack of letters received by 
a Republican Member of Congress. All were 
indignant about high Government spending. 
We give you some quotes, culled out of the 
batch: 

"I am a Republican, but I Tannot take 
this.budget. What has gone wrong?“ 

“Federal spending is fantastic. If we pro- 
mote another depression the Republican Par- 
ty is done forever instead of 20 years. Since 
I have to pay my obligajions and live within 
my income I can't see why the Government 
ehouldn’t be expected to do likewise.” 

“I have talked to a great many people in 
the last couple of months, and in all my 68 
years I have never heard as many people 
complain about anything as are now object- 
ing to the way things are going in Washing- 
ton.” 

T have never voted for a Democratic 
President, but right now I would be between 
the deyil and the dark blue sea if I had to 
vote.” 

“The Government budget is outrageous.” 

“I have been a dyed-in-the-wool Republi- 
can all my life and for the first time in my 
life I am ashamed of it.“ 

“This tax thing Is beginning to scare the 
hell out of me.” 

“You can be of great service to me and 
my family. I do not seek a loan, a job, or 
any special favor, or a gift. But I do ask 
that you use your influence to help reduce 
the President's suggested unreasonable 
budget.” 

“My God, I thought that we had opposed 
the Democrats in 1952 because their theory 
of Government was to tax and spend and 
now it s¢ems the new republicanism is to 
show the Democrats how to do it.” 

Just some samples of what the people are 
saying. Are you listening, Congress? 


But which special-interest group will 
be first to be put out or volunteer to get 
out of the public feed trough? None has 
volunteered lately. 

Tue answer is to constitutionally limit 

the power of Congress to tax and spend 
as is proposed by the Dirksen-Gwinn— 
formerly Reed-Dirksen—amendment,. 


An American Legion Post Speaks on 
Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr, DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting of the Williston Post, No. 144, 
American Legion, in Williston Park, 
N. V., on July 18, 1957, the following res- 
olution was passed: 

| Resolved, That the members of the Ameri- 
can Legion Post, Williston No. 144, Nassau 
County, Department of New York, do hereby 
request that the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act be preserved intact 
and does hereby oppose any and all further 
attempts now being made, or which may be 
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made, to weaken, destroy or repeal said act 
either by direct weakening amendments to 
the act or by any other legislative proce- 
dures. 


No Compromise on Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
July 31, 1957, commenting on the re- 
strictions imposed by Secretary of State 
Dulles on American newspapermen who 
are desirous of covering Red China: 

No COMPROMISE ON FREEDOM or PRESS 

Addressing Wilkes-Barre Rotary Club yes- 
terday afternoon, Joseph Collis, president of 
the American Newspaper Guild and assistant 
managing editor of the Wilkes-Barre Record, 
took exception to the restrictions placed by 
Secretary of State Dulles on American news- 
papermen, desirous of covering Red China. 
As a result of vigorous protests from the 

press. Mr. Dulles has modified his original 
ban to permit a limited number to visit 
China, but this did not meet with Mr. Collis’ 
approval because it constituted discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. Collis’ view is shared by colleagues in 
the Fourth Estate who believe that the pub- 
lic has a right to know what is going on in 
the world, especially as it affects the Ameri- 
can people. Under the first amendment to 
the Constitution, freedom of the press and 
of free speech is guaranteed. Mr. Dulles is 
violating the law of the land when he at- 
tempts to place obstacles in the way of news- 
papermen to keep the public informed. 

Newspapermen have no exclusive claim to 
this right. It belongs to all the people and 
newspapermen share it as citizens, not just 
as members of the Fourth Estate. 

Freedom of the press is fundamental to 
the preservation of the American way of 
life, Without this guaranty, all other free- 
doms soon would disappear. It is impossible 
to nullify one without jeopardizing the 
others. 

There is more involved in this issue than 
freedom of the press,as such, and the peo- 
ple's right to know, important as that is. 
What must concern every American is the 
threat to all protection he enjoys under the 
Constitution if freedom of the press is sup- 
pressed, at first partially and eventually in 
its entirety. 

We have seen how this has worked in 
dictatorships. Once the free press, as the 
guardian of the people’s right to know, has 
been throttled, the way has been paved for 
other excesses until a nation is enslaved. 
That_must not happen in America. It will 
not happen while there is left one news- 
paperman with the courage of his convie- 
tions and an awareness of the trust that is 
reposed in him. 

Mr. Dulles’ position is untenable, as Mr. 
Collis indicated. Face-saving devices will 
not satisfy the Fourth Estate. Freedom of 
the press involves too much to permit the 
existence of any curbs, obstacles or mis- 
understanding. It is written not only in 
black and white in the Constitution, but 
in the blood of generation after generation 
of Americans who have defended it and 
other principles on land, at sea, and in the 
air. 
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If Mr. Dulles does not know the meaning 
of these sacrifices, he will learn the hard 
way, for on the issue of freedom of the press 
there can be and will be no backward step, 
no compromise, no equivocation. 


Answers to the Critics of II. R. 8092 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, claims have 
been made by the opponents of H. R. 
8002 that its enactment would not result 
in sounder budgeting and more effective 
fiscal control. The Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report has prepared a 
memorandum which replies to these alle- 
gations and shows again how this legis- 
lation could result in more judicious 
spending and firmer control] by Congress 
of the purse strings. Under permission 
to extend my remarks, I submit this 
memorandum, as follows: 

ALLEGATIONS OF THE OPPOSITION 


Critics of annual accrued expenditure 
budgeting have attempted to discredit the 
plan on two fronts: 

First, by attacking the mechanics of the 
plan itself. A report compiled by a tempo- 
rary subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee is highly critical. 

Second, by questioning the validity of un- 
official savings estimates traced to supporters 
of Hoover Commission recommendations. 

The first point concerns itself with antici- 
pated difficulties in contract ‘authorization. 
The Senate and House Committee 
accompanying S. 434 and H. R. 8002 rebut 
this argument. The House Government Op- 
erations Committee Report which accom- 
panied H. R. 8002 stated: 

“The bill permits appropriation bills to 
grant contract authority for an amount in 
addition to the amount of the appropriation 
in terms of annual accrued expenditures, 
but where the law authorizing such appro- 
priations specifies a maximum amount this 
bill prohibits the total of any appropriation 
combined with such contract authority and 
accrued expenditures under any other ap- 
propriation from exceeding the total amount 
previously authorized for such purpose.” 

Similarly, the same careful and studied 
report of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations on H. R. 8002 states, in 


part: 

. “When we are fully aware that contract 
authority will create commitments to receive 
goods in the future and that this has a simi- 
larity to outstanding orders under appro- 
priations made on an obligation basis. The 
committee feels that the distinction is suffi- 
cient, particularly with the annual review, to 
warrant the adoption of the system.” 

Senator KENNEDY has stated in this regard: 

“So far as concerns long-range io ee 
tions needed for defense, they 
handled through contract pel cee — 
they will be subject to review each year. 
So I think this bill will give Congress far 
greater control.” 

In a statement to the chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee on April 10, 1957, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey 
had this to say: 

“I believe contract authorizations for long- 
range projects are preferable over the present 
basis of appropriating, because they would 
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provide a means for a thorough review and 
examination of progress made and commit- 
ments outstanding at the end of each year 
when the current budget is being consid- 
ered.” 

As to the second question relating to sav- 
ings estimates, it seems reasonably safe to 
assume that if Congress can attain more 
effective control and review of these appro- 
priations, a reduction in unexpended funds 
will accrue, Studies of the anriual accrued 
expenditure proposal by Congress and the 
top administration financial officers elicited 
these opinions: 

Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions: “Full implementation of this legis- 
lation would tend to halt the continuing 
buildup of carryover balances of appropria- 
tions now available for expenditure at the 
discretion of the executive agencies, with 
little or no continuing control by the Con- 


House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions: “It is quite possible, and the com- 
mittee is hopeful, that the billions of dollars 
in carryover funds will be reduced to man- 
ageable proportions.” 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey: “It should 
reduce the vast carryover of appropriation 
balances * . Any means by which we 
can bring this carryover of appropriations 
under better scrutiny and review is a step 
in the right direction.” 

Comptroller General Campbell: "9% » e% 
The present appropriation -basis tempts an 
agency to order things it may not really need 
because if it does not obligate all of its 
appropriation during the period the appro- 
priation is available the unused portion is 
lost. The proposed method minimizes this 
temptation bécause the appropriated funds 
could be used only to pay for goods and 
services received during the year.“ 

Assistant to the Comptroller General of 
the United States, Karney A. Brasfield: “It 
would establish a direct correlation between 
annual appropriations and expenditures. 
It would also vest in the Congress a much 


greater opportunity to control the level of 


operations during a particular budget year. 
This would mean the elimination of the vast 
carryover balances now available for ex- 
penditure at the direction of the executive 
agencies- And that perhaps is the most sig- 
nificant change on the one basis of appro- 
priation as opposed to the other.” 

Former President Herbert Hoover, on 
February 5, 1957, said that there were sav- 
ings estimated at over $3 billion to be had 
through enactment of annual accrued ex- 
penditure legislation. It should be noted 
that even a 1 percent reduction in the 
present carryover balance of $70 billion 
would result in a saving of $700 million. 

A report of the Temporary Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropriations 
describes the plan as “fraught with defects 
and disadvantages such as to render it im- 
practicable.” Further, the subcommittee 
reached this conclusion: 

“Stating appropriations on the accrued 
expenditure basis would require supple- 
mentation in the form of contract authority 
for many programs. Changing over to the 
new basis would in no wise alter the operat- 
ing realities or needs of the vast and com- 
plex programs of the Government. If oper- 
ating necessities require advance commit- 
ment or obligating authority to premit of 
orderly program management and execu- 
tion under present budgetary procedures, 
they will require similar authority under the 
accrued-expenditure method.” 

Contending that so-called carryover bal- 
ances could be reduced under the present 
system if Congress so desired, the subcom- 
mittee declared: 

“This situation arises from the generally 
prevailing practice of providing funds at the 
outset for the total estimated cost of a given 
item so that the Congress can clearly see, 
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and have complete knowledge of, the full 
dimensions and cost when it is first presented 
for appropriation. An alternative (i. e., 
accrued expenditure plan) would be to ap- 
propriate in the first year only the amount 
estimated to be obligated in that year, leav- 
ing to later years installment appropriations 
to complete the necessary funding. 

“But this sort of partial funding tends to 
be less than fully informative and in effect 
somewhat misleading. An instance arose on 
one of the appropriations bills last year 
wherein an amendment in the order of $1 
million was adopted with ease to begin a 
project the ultimate cost of which will be 
in excess of $1 billion. Had the initial ap- 
propriation been à billion dollars instead of 
a million dollars, the outcome may well have 
been different.” 

The negative implications underscoring 
this statement apparently escaped its au- 
thors. For the statement clearly expresses 
& procedural shortcoming affecting a primary 
responsibility of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, notwithstanding the method used to 
state appropriations. If minor fund requests 
can be employed to conceal large spending 
projects, then the fault clearly Hes in our 
own congressional mechanism. The com- 
mittee’s function as watchdog of the public 
purse demands complete study and full com- 
prehension of all expenditures, large or small, 
partial or total. Once again the question 
arises as to whether Congress is really serious 
about controlling expenditures, and willing 
to take the attendant responsibilities, 


WEIGHT OF THE EVIDENCE 


In order to evaluate both sides of the 
issue, and to reply authoritatively to frequent 
contentions by opponents of the proposed 
budgetary reform, the following passages take 
up these contentions one by one and present 
the answers expressed in recent congressional 
hearings or by the investigating committees 
themselves. 

Claim: “This would absolutely tie the 
hands of Congress so far as their having any 
control over the many wasteful projects that 
they are asked to consider.” 

Reply: Report of House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: The Committee was 
impressed primarily by the improved man- 
agement tool that the bill (H. R. 8002) pro- 
vides and with the fact that the Congress 
can’retain a more practical and effective 
control over appropriated funds by the year- 
to-year review which will be required.” 

Report of Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations: “By establishing a direct 
correlation between appropriations and ex- 
penditures through the enactment of S. 434 
(Senate bill corresponding to H. R. 8002), 
the Congress provides not only itself, but 
the President as well, with greater oppor- 
tunity to control the level of governmental 
operations during a fiscal year.” 

Claim: “It would not result in reduction 
of carryover balances.” 

Reply: Budget Director Percival F. Brun- 
dage: “As of the end of each fiscal year, the 
balance of the accounts payable in each ap- 
propriation made on an annual accrued ex- 
penditure basis would be transferred to, and 
merged with, the next year’s appropriation. 
The remaining balance would lapse unless 
otherwise provided in an appropriation act 
or other law.” 

Comptroller General Joseph Campbell: “It 
(accrued expenditure budgeting) vests in 
each Congress a much greater opportunity to 
control the level of operations during a par- 
ticular budget year and would mean the 
elimination of the vast carryover balances 


now available for expenditures at the discre- 


tion of the executive agencies.” 

Claim: “The Departments tend to get bet- 
ter prices on things they buy when they 
have the appropriations in hand.” 

Reply: Max Medley, Comptroller, General 
Services Administration, in response to a 
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question as to whether contractors would be 
more likely to drive a hard bargain under the 
annual accrued expenditure system: “Con- 
tract authority would be just as good to me 
as if the full appropriation had been enacted 
on an obligation basis. I can't visualize any 
contractors with whom we deal, which is a 
good many, who would take any objection 
to that.” 

Claim: “A dangerous bill, perhaps the most 
dangerous bill that has been brought before 
the House at this session.” 

Reply: Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey: “Agencies will be required to 
determine their needs on the basis of costs 
and maintain their accounts on an accrual 
basis. When this is done, only then is it 
possible to begin to correlate what is pro- 
duced and performed with actual cost for 
the same period of time. This change in 
accounting should provide an excellent basis 
for improvement in control over actual costs 
of operations and programs.” 

Franklin G. Floete, General Services Ad- 
ministrator: We believe this is essential, 
and that congressional confidence and un- 
derstanding can be fostered by limiting ap- 
propriations on the annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis initially to items covering long 
lead-time operations such as stockpile pro- 
curement, construction, and other capital 
items.” 

Senator Franx A. BARRETT, Republican, of 
Wyoming: “This important step will, I be- 
lieve, insure that this Government will 
operate on a wise and sound financial basis 
and will be getting maximum use of the tax- 
payer dollar.” 

Senator WALLACE M. BENNETT, Republican, 
of Utah: “By requiring appropriations to be 
stated in terms of annual expenditures rather 
than in terms of obligated authority, I feel 
the Congress would be able to exert much 
greater control over the purse strings of 
Government spending.” 

Senator Jon F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts: This bill would per- 
mit a close examination of the program for 
the budget year on the basis of the actual 
cost of carrying on the program that year. 
Therefore, the budget would reflect even 
more accurately what the Government is do- 
ing each year.“ 

Senator Huserr H. Humpuerry, Democrat, 
of Minnesota: I feel certain that the pro- 
posal before us will aid the Congress in 
really coming to grips with the tremendous 
budgetary problem we have. * * * I think it 
is essential * * * that the Congress better 
equip itself so that it may evaluate every 
dollar that is being appropriated and every 
dollar that is being expended.” 

Claim: “It would not save the taxpayer a 
single dollar.” 

Reply: House Committee on Government 
Operations: The committee * * * does be- 
lieve that there will be savings in an amount 
now undetermined.” 

As has already been stated, former Presi- 
dent Hoover believes that a saving of $3 
billion can be effected if this legislation is 
enacted into law. And it should be pointed 
out again that a mere 1 percent reduction 
in the existing unexpended balances of $70 


‘ billion would produce a substantial saving of 


$700 million. 

Here are examples of situations which 
H. R. 8002 would have prevented: 

1. For fiscal 1953 Congress appropriated 
$12.5 billion for guns, tanks, and other mili- 
tary hardware in Korea. The war,ended 
within a month of the new budget year. 
Years later, in May 1957, the Army was still 
spending the remainder of the $12.5 billion 
without any further congressional review. 
Information of this kind may be avallable 
under present practices and the Appropria- 
tions Committee may discuss it. But the 
significant point is that no positive con- 
gressional action is required by law. 
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2. In 1951, the Wary contracted to buy 
528 fighter planes. By 1955, only 52 planes 
had been delivered, the design was declared 
unsatisfactory, and the contract was can- 
celed. By then, however, $173 million had 
been spent—to little effect. Much of this 
money could haye been saved by yearly re- 
view. 

Two final points propounded by critics of 
this legislation should be noted. 

The first is that H. R. 8002 reintroduces 
a system that has been used before and 
found to be unsatisfactory. 

This is an allusion to a World War II 
practice of contract authorization and is not 
the same as the method proposed by H. R. 
8002. In the past, authority had been exer- 
cised by Congress in the form of contract 
authorizations, but it is significant that 
these and later appropriations were stated 
in terms of obligational authority. The an- 
nual accrued expenditure basis of appropria- 
tions would state initial authorization in 
terms of broad authority to make commit- 
ments, while annual appropriations would 
be stated much more definitely in terms of 
accrued expenditures as each plan is devel- 
oped. 

When asked whether he thought that an- 
nual accrued éxpenditure legislation would 
be an improvement over the previous use 
of contract authority in other years, Comp- 
troller General Campbell replied that it 
would: 

“Because we will have an annual fund- 
ing of the programs and a review at the 
end of each year of the contract authority to 
be sure that the programs and the objectives 
have not changed; and * * * perhaps an- 
other course should be taken in the con- 
tract work, probably under the same con- 

tract.“ 

It must also be remembered that during 
World War II there was no system of cost- 
accounting such as that provided last year 
by Public Law 863. A great deal of prog- 
ress has been made in the field of account- 
ing in the last decade and present methods 
are wholly compatible with the annual ac- 
crued expenditure system. 

The final point to be raised is that while 
the President may already have the author- 
ity to utilize the accrued expenditure ba- 
sis for presenting budget estimates, it is a 
practical matter that Congressional appro- 
priations be expressed in such terms. Even 
though executive agencies may present their 
budget estimates for a fiscal year on the ba- 
sis of expenditures to be made that year 
only, Congress still could grant appropria- 
tions authority for n to be made 
in future fiscal years 

In this instance, as in all others regard- 
ing control of the purse strings, the final 
determination is up to the Congress. 


The Honorable Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER - 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
orp, I include the following resolution 
the Texas Republican State executive 
ine in which I wholeheartedly 

oin: 

Resolved, That the Republican State Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Texas extends to Mrs. 
Joseph R. McCarthy its sincere sympathy 
upon the death of her husband, the Honor- 
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able Joseph R. McCarthy, late & Senator from 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Unanimously ađopted by the Republican 
State Executive Committee of Texas, meet- 
ing in Dallas, Tex., the 9th day of May 1957. 

THAD HUTCHESON, 
Chairman. 


Effect of Girard Case on Morale of 
Troops in Japan - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the inevitable 
effect of the Girard case on ‘the morale 
of our troops in Japan is well demon- 
strated in the following excerpt of a 
letter from a soldier there to his father: 

I am going on guard duty, starting the 
21st, but ye gods, Dad, it seems to us over 


here that we are up against the old Indian 


game of heads, they win; tails, we lose, be- 
cause if we act while on guard duty, we are 
apt to offend the Japs and be grabbed off 
and tried by them. If we don't act, we are 
certain to face a court-martial by our own 
outfit. We can't win. 


The father’s comment, in an open let- 
ter received by many Members, was this: 

Those of you who are proud of putting our 
boys into that frame of mind, those of you 
who would enjoy going on guard duty on 
foreign soil with that conviction upon your 
mind, go ahead and kill such legislation as 
Franx Bow's H. R. 8658. Let the rest of you 
who have a drop of red blood in your veins 
speak up, and not only speek, but act, for 
us parents and friends of those boys are 
waiting, watching, and listening. We may 
“simmer down,” as Representative JOHN 
Vorys tells you but he forgot to tell you that 
we will not forget when the payoff comes. 


I am confident he expresses the feel- 
ings of thousands of Americans, and if 
anyone objects to the emotional stress 
that has caused him to use rather heated 
language, let me remind you that the 
principal excuse for the sacrifice of 
Girard has been the emotional reactions 
of the Japanese. Under leave to extend, 
I include the text of a letter by the same 
individual: ; 
Juty 23, 1957. 

Dran : Every letter I have re- 
ceiyed from you pertaining to my son, now 
serving with the Air Force in Japan, and to 
the William Girard mess has stressed the 
opinion that Girard would receive very fair 
treatment in a Jap court. Letters I have re- 
ceived from * , and many others all 


stress the same opinion. 


I wonder * * * if there is one of you 
over there in either House, or any adminis- 
trative office, who actually believes that us 
parents of those boys can be swayed in the 
least by any such incompetent, irrelevant 
and immaterial, soothing sirup-hogwash 
propaganda, or if you as individuals do not 
yourselves realize that such talk is exactly 
that, is nothing more than soothing sirup 
put out by the administration in a crude 
and, I would say, treacherous effort to take 
some of the sting out of and to divert at- 
tention from the real issue: namely, the fact 
that one of our boys who is offering the 
ultimate that anyone can offer to preserve 
our American way of life, was sold out, sacri- 
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ficed, made an appeasement pawn of to a 
greater and more shameful degree than any- 
thing Neville Chamberlain would ever have 
dreamed of. 

I can assure each and every one of ym that 
my son would neyer be willing to trade, 
barter, and sell his pride and self-respect, 
his faith in the United States of America for 
a little lighter punishment, He would far 
rather receive a dishonorable discharge and 
any other penalty that could be given him 
via his own country standing firmly behind 
him than he would a complete aquittal from 
a Jap court after being made a shameful 
sacrifice and appeasement pawn by his own 
country, for when he sells or trades his pride 
and self respect, there is little left. — 

Is there one of you who actually believes 
that other bottle of soothing sirup, put out 
by the same people, to the effect that if 
Girard had not been doublecrossed and sold 
out to the Japs, so as to enable them to main- 
tain their national pride, it would be nec- 
essary to recall our Armed Forces from all 
foreign countries? I have no alternative to 
assuming that John Foster Dulles, the 
world's all time champion, spineless appeaser, 
must fully believe that any and all Ameri- 
can national pride can be washed down the 
drain, and should be, at any time it might 
interfere with that of any other nation. It 
is going to be both interesting and educa- 
tional to a lot of us to ascertain just how 
many of you share that belief before we 
ever let loose of this Girard thing. 

Any one of you who falls for the opin- 
ions of Representative Jon Vorys, of Ohio, 
to the effect that you should sit on this thing 
long enough to let public sentiment simmer 
down will be making the most serious blun- 
der of your political lives, for regardless of 
how much public sentiment simmers down, 
we of that public will not forget or forgive 
this thing and no one will be lulled to sleep 
but yourselves, and you will be awakened 
by us at the election polls. 

Each of you has everything to win and 
nothing to lose by carrying this thing to 
the end of the road in efforts to enact some 
sort of legislation to make such a disgrace- 
ful sacrifice of an American serviceman im- 
possible in the future, for the simple rea- 
son that your efforts can win you much sup- 
port and lose you none. It is rather stupid, 


it seems to me, to fall to bet on a sure thing. 


What are you going to do about it? 

Many copies of this letter will be mailed 
out and I would appreciate hearing from 
any of you who receive one. I would ask 
only that you not insult my intelligence and 
that of my son by passing along any more 
of that soothing-sirup while you fall into 
line and blissfully refrain from mentioning 
the real issue. 

Cordially yours, 


The Late Senator Joseph McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN ` 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the prin- 
cipal city in my district is Yonkers, N. V., 
with a population of about 165,000 
people. 

I am honored to be asked to insert a 
copy of the resolution by the common 
council of the city of Yonkers into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, memorializing 
that courageous patriot, the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
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The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION 539, 1957 

Whereas Almighty God, in his infinite wis- 
dom, has called to his eternal reward the 
Honorable Joseph R. McCarthy, United 
States Senator from Wisconsin; and 

Whereas Senator McCarthy was a stalwart 
and a bulwark of opposition to the inter- 
national forces of communism which was 
rampant in these United States at a very 
critical time, namely, during and immediately 
following World War U; and 

Whereas he was an outspoken and forth- 
right citizen, who undertook on a most un- 
pleasant task at great risk to his personal 
prestige; and 

Whereas he will long be remembered as 
u fighting and courageous patriot, with a 
firm conviction, the temerity, sagacity, and 
fortitude to defend that conviction against 
what appeared to be overwhelmingly insur- 
mountable pressures and odds; and 

Whereas he was a champion of democracy, 
and even in death is admired by both friend 
and foe: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Yonkers in meeting assembled, That 
this common council does and it hereby ex- 

its heartfelt sympathy and sincere 

condolences to the bereaved members of his 
family in this their great hour of sorrow; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be inscribed 
on the record of this common council and 
the city clerk be directed to forward a copy 
thereof to his bereaved wife, Jean McCarthy, 
and when this council adjourns, it do 80 
in respect to the memory of the late Joseph 
R. McCarthy, United States Senator from 
Wisconsin, 


Plea for National Grange Headquarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


or RNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, today 
T introduced a bill, H. R. 9092, which 
will prevent the General Services Ad- 
ministration from acquiring by condem- 
nation the property which presently 
houses the National Grange headquar- 
ters here in Jackson Square. s 

The National Grange purchased this 
property in 1941 with funds which had 
been raised for this purpose through 
activities carried on by the more than 
7,000 local subordinate granges through- 
out the Nation. Back in 1941 the cost 
of acquiring this building was high, but 
it could in no way compare to what it 
would cost today. 

The Grange site that GSA is con- 
templating taking over will be used only 
for a lawn and flower garden alongside 
the proposed new Federal building. The 
Government expects to pay $500,000 for 
this property. 

At this time when we hear so much 
about economy, it seems to me that the 
taxpayers would certainly resent having 
the Federal Government spend approxi- 
mately $150 to $200 a square foot for 
the purpose of grass and flowers. 
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Drinking and Christian Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


3 OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
like every Member of this body, I re- 
ceive frequent communications from the 
valued constituency in my congressional 
district. These communications purport 
to a variety of subjects and issues and 
form an excellent guide on legislative 
matters as well as presenting a vivid pic- 
ture of the strong moral character of the 
people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 

I am in receipt of a request from Mr. 
Howard M. Payne of Dumas, Tex., in 
which he enclosed a copy of the first- 
place prize winner in an essay writing 
contest sponsored by the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship Conference Board of 
Temperance. Mr. Payne asked me to 
arrange the insertion of this winning 
essay in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
which I request unanimous consent. 
The treatise was written by Miss Mary 
Helen Troutman of Dumas, Tex. Miss 
Troutman is a member of the First 
Methodist Church in Dumas, a graduate 
of Dumas High School, and is most 
active in her local MYF. She plans to 
enroll in college in the fall and will major 
in education. 


DRINKING AND CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Will you come with me and yisit my city— 
Any Town, U. S. A, It's a beautiful city; the 
buildings are modern; and rambling ranch- 
style homes, the well-kept yards, the running 
roses in full bloom—truly a beautiful sight. 
I'm proud of my town. Im proud of the 
friendly atmosphere and of the neighbors I 
associate with. 

Coming into my town by the modern high- 
ways, I am amazed by the signboards on 
either side of the road. There's a large sign 
on the left. Look at the colors; see how they 
catch your eye? That beautiful lady in the 
picture is speaking to me. “Stepping out 
tonight? Let White Horse carry you 
smoothly.” Look at that one on the right— 
“May you always have an eagle in your 
pocket, a turkey on your table, and Old Crow 
in your glass. Or that one over there ad- 
vertising the Christmas season. “The toast 
of the holidays * * * wonderfully smooth, 
rich, warm-hearted Ancient Age, a superb gift 
in its brilliant holiday decanted.” 

Here and there are signs advertising busi- 
ness firms of my town. I strain my eyes; and 
finally, there's the sign I've been looking for. 
It’s a small sign and it isn’t decorated as 
lavishly as the others; but it’s my adver- 
tisement to the motorist because it 
says, Welcome to the Methodist Church.” 

As I step into the den of my homie, those 
cute little bears on TV are singing, “From 
the land of sky blue waters comes the beer 
refreshing.” Disgustedly I turn to the 
other channel. “You have exactly 15 sec- 
onds to reach for a bottle of Lone Star, we'll 
wait.” I turn it off. N 

Sitting down, I begin to think about the 
liquor question. Is it wrong to drink? The 
TV and radio say it isn’t. In fact, they 
make it look very attractive. The news- 
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papers and magazines say it's all right. 
Some of my friends drink and seem to have 
such a good time. Am I missing out on the 
fun? Am I an old fogy? What about the 
crowd? Should I go along with them? A 
lot of the kids I know are going along and 
they seem to be as well off as I am. 

What was it the preacher said the other 
day about what the Bible says about drink- 
ing? I pick up my Bible and begin to turn 
through the pages. In Romans I find: “It 
is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak." 
In Ephesians it says, “And be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled 
with the Spirit, speaking to yourselves in 
psalms and hymn, and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing and making melody in your heart to 
the Lord; giving thanks always for all 
things unto God and the Father in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

I begin to search through the Old Testa- 
ment. In Proverbs I find an interesting 
verse: “Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging and whosoever is decelved thereby is 
not wise.” 

Is this the answer? Have my friends read 
these passages? Have they really searched 
the scriptures for God's answer or have they 
fallen into the hands of the clever adver- 
tisers of the liquor industry? Sure the 
songs and ditties are cute, why shouldn't 
they be, with all the millions that are spent 
each year in telling us that drinking is the 
right way? 

I' not be misled by their catchy tunes, 
by their signboards, and by the full page 
newspaper and magazine advertisements. 

I close my eyes and I see Jesus hanging 
on the cross. He died that day that we 
might live. Is this the life that he intended 
us to have? And I cry out, O Lord, for- 
give them for they know not what they 
do.” O. Lord, what can I do? How can I 
show my friends that they are traveling the 
broad road that leads to an everlasting hell? 
How can I show them the true fun and hap- 
piness they're missing? 

The answer comes back: “You must con- 
tinue to pray for your friends; you must 
set the example by living a true Christian 
life every day, so that they can see Christ 
in your every word and deed and won't have 
to question what’s right or wrong. 

Yes; I love my town. I love my country, 
and the freedom that I enjoy; but so many 
freedoms have ended with the first drink. 
How many freedoms will we have if we con- 
tinue to let strong drink guide our lives? 

I will not be destroyed by this demon. I 
will not degrade my character, destroy my 
mind, make a fool of myself before my 
friends by not knowing what I’m doing or 
saying. I will not bring unhappiness upon 
myself with false fun, but I will be guided 
by the Holy Spirit. I will set the example 
and with God’s power and help, I will bring 
my friends into the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and His way of life. 

I will work diligently and I will urge my 
friends to not give up the fight until the 
highways leading into my town shall be free 
from the filthy liquor and beer advertise- 
ments that mar its beauty. 

I will keep my faith and trust in God, 
knowing that He will hear and answer my 
prayer, until we have won the fight against 
this great evil. The greatest reward I could 
ever wish for Is to hear Him say as I stand 
before the judgment bar of God, Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things: Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 


1957 
A Farmer Tells the Facts on Waterpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, waterpower is a mighty impor- 
tant matter im the Nation and particu- 
larly in the Mountain West where I rep- 
resent the eastern district of Montana. 
It means great things for my people, and 
particularly the rural folks. It means 
employment, a prosperous economy, a 
true exemplification of how the American 
. way of life can be assured. We are trying 
here in Congress to obtain a multimillion 
dollar value dam site for a mere $5 mil- 
lion, This site, owned by the Crow In- 
dians, whose land was granted them by a 
solemn United States treaty, is on the 
Big Horn River of southeastern Mon- 
tana, near Billings. Construction of a 
long-projected and promised multipur- 
pose dam there will bring power for 
REASs, irrigation water, recreation, and 
above all prosperity while such a dam 
is in the building and for the generations 
to come who can utilize the electrical 
energy and water. The picture in the 
Billings area now is dismal with unem- 
ployment. In this city of around 50,000 
there were as of the first day of July, 
1,579 persons seeking work, an increase 
of 275 percent over the same date in 
1956. That is a major reason for early 
action on Yellowtail dam site, an action 
whose other ramifications are best illus- 
trated by a letter I received today from 
a farmer constituent, also in eastern 
Montana. It gives an earnest, illumind- 
-ting view by one of thousands of rural 
residents on just what this entire issue 
of water and its uses really means. 

The letter is as follows: 

BARRER Farm, 
Savage, Mont. 
Hon. LEROY ANDERSON, 
esentative from Montana, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mu. ANDERSON: Isn't there anything 
You can do legally to keep that Hells Can- 
yon Dam project open for further discus- 
sion in Congress? - 

It seems the administration is for the 
power companies. They should not be if 
they knew the facts. 

You can tell the world I am a Republican, 
as my father and grandfathers were before 
me. They voted for Lincoin, the first Re- 
publican President and before that they 
were Whigs, clear back to the one who was 
killed at Bunker Hill, 

Town and live on a farm my father left 
for me in the lower Yellowstone Valley, and 
I am all out in favor of Uncle Sam running 
the big water power projects. Why? Water 
belongs—a priority to the land where the 
rain falls—to us, collectively who own the 
ground. My farm is irrigated from the in- 
take dam, about 35 miles up the Yellowstone. 
Any water which escapes down the creek 
goes back to the Yellowstone, thence to the 
Missouri and piles up at Garrison Dam to 
irrigate some North Dakota farmer’s land 
and furnish power to cook his dinner and 
run the pump at his cattle corral. 

No government has the moral right to 
dispose of that water to a private company 
to make money out of it. We, the people, 


own that water collectively. Mr. Eisen- 
hower cannot be advised as to how little the 
northwestern power companies haye done 
for this community. 

Ever since this valley was settled the main 
powerline of Montana-Dakota Power ran 
within 200 feet of the northwest corner of 
our farm and my father wanted electricity. 
The Montana-Dakota Co. wanted $1,900 and 
the cost of a transformer to run wire the 
few rods to our gate. This was not an iso- 
lated district. On that first half mile of 
road there were 2 farm homes, a 2-room 
country schoolhouse with full concrete base- 
ment, and the school teacherage, If the 
power company ever did anything to build 
up eastern Montana, except in direct refer- 
ence to their own bank balance it does not 
appear on the record. None of them do in 
the Northwest. 

REA came along from Fort Peck Dam. My 
stock cost $100 and they bring power to my 
yard pole. We pay for our debt, pay inter- 
est, pay taxes, and are about $180 ahead of 
schedule on paying our debt to the United 
States. 

Respectfully, 


PEARL BARKER 


Two Great Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
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present social climbers, and always, the mat- 
ter of playing party politics to remember, 
But not everyone realizess how much every 
Senator must know about matters that have 
nothing to do directly with his own State. 

For instance, one of the matters before the 
Senate,on the afternoon of June 27 was an 
irrigation and flood control project for Colo- 
rado called the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 
Senator Murray as chairman of the Senate 
committee responsible for such matters, read 
the opening statement in its support. 

To observers in the Senate it is shocking at 
first to see how no one listens to the Senator 
who is talking or reading to them. 
aloud, whispering, visiting, traveling in and 
out of the chamber to the cloakrooms and 
back goes on continuously. What is said or 
read is printed in the Recorp for reading 
next day. But there was less disturbance 
than usual while Senator Murray was read- 
ing. He has been in the Senate many years. 
By his very age and seniority he gets atten- 
tion and has prestige that very few others 
have. 

After Murray's opening statement, MANS- 
FIELD went into action: A conference here, a 
conference there, a signal to this one, a 
signal to that one; a member to be brought 
in from the hall, or cloakroom; an order of 
business to bring up here, a point to make 
there. He was all eyes and ears. 

He had eyes and ears for everything, and 
eyes and ears were turned toward him. At 
any moment he could bring a Member from 


across the Chamber by beckoning one finger; 


& wave of an arm could start the debate going 
one way or the other. 

It is, of course, MANSFTELD’s job to keep 
things moving. Fellow Members of the 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Democratic Party have chosen him to do that. 


Friday, August 2, 1957 ; 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, occasionally there appears a 
newspaper article which evokes à warm 
glow of appreciation for our fellow men. 
Such an article appeared in the Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune, July 29. I was 
pleased and happy that two great Sena- 
tors for whom I hold great admiration, 
should be accorded such recognition for 
their outstanding personal qualities. 

The newspaper article follows: 

STATE'S Senators STAND Our IN Busy 

CONGRESSIONAL WHIRL 


WasHtncton.—Anyone from Montana who 
happened to visit the United States Senate 
in Washington recently, would have been 
pleased. Both Senators from Montana were 
there in fine form. To them, it was just 
another routine day and they could have 
been away playing golf, or sitting in their 
offices, or in their homes, like so many other 
Members of the Senate, They would not have 
had to be on the job as they were. Nothing 
involying Montana was at stake. 

But they were there and they stood out. 
They stood out for different reasons: Senator 
Murray, mainly, for his quiet, dignified pres- 
ence in his seat; Senator MANsFIELD for being 
everywhere at once, quietly, efficiently, 
Johnny-on-the-spot as the Democratic Party 
whip. Murray, elegant and senatorial; 
MANSFIELD, scrawny and tireless. 

Many Montanans who have written to Sen- 
ator MaNsFIELD about something or the other 
have received in reply a letter from him end- 
ing, “Must go now.“ The homely closing takes 
on new meaning after anyone has seen him 
in action. He is always on the go. Everyone 
knows a Senator's job is a big one: Tall piles 
of material to read on every bill introduced; 
grueling committee work hammering bills 


into the shape of good law; heaps of mau 


from the home State to read and answer; 
people from the home State to see and their 
problems to consider; ever-present publicity 
men and women to keep in mind; ever- 


pS 


He is the whip. But he would not have been 
chosen if he had not had the conscientious 
industry in the first place. 

“Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Calendar No, 
543, House bill 4748." 

“Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the un- 
finished business.“ 

“Mr, President, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11 a. m.“ 

And so on. Always MANSFIELD from Mon- 
tana riding herd—eyes on the clock, eyes on 
the calendar, eyes and ears on everyone else, 
ready on his feet. 

There is more of a businesslike hustle in 
Senator MaNnsFrIexp's office than the comfort- 
able cordiality there is in Senator MURRAT'S 
Office where deep-yoiced Lois Elliott of Cut 
Bank and Polson greets the visitor from Mon- 
tana, Lois has been with Senator Murray for 
,21 years and she has a way of making the 
visitor feel thatwehe—and the Senator—are 
there for the sake of the visitor. And next 
door there is Vic Reinemer from the Uni- 
versity of Montana who also lets the visitor 
from Montana know ways in which the Con- 
gressional offices can help. But visitors from 
Montana in the Capital also know that Mre 
MansrIELD is there—on the job for them. 
Montanans can be proud. 


* 


The Bar Tells Congress What To Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON, OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present an editorial entitled 


„ 
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„The Bar Tells Congress What To Do“ 
which appeared in the Wednesday, July 
31. 1957, issue of the Shreveport Times, 
Shreveport, La. I feel all the Members 
will be interested in reading this 
thought-provoking editorial. It is as 
follows: 
Tue Bar TELLS CONGRESS WHat To Do 


It took the American Bar Association quite 
a while to get around to the question of 
what to do about the rash of radical and 
revolutionary United States Supreme Court 
decisions in recent years, but once having 
made the journey the organization of bar 
and bench moved with considerable em- 
phasis. 

First, the bar association's house of dele- 
gates, meeting in London, England, over- 
whelmingly rejected a resolution calling on 
all members to support decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, right or wrong, and, in effect, 
either to commend such decisions or say 
nothing. 

If such a policy were followed by every- 
one in relation to activities of all branches 
of the Government, the Nation soon would 
be in dictatorship or disintegration, Yet 
this resolution had the earnest support of 
some outstanding attorneys and of a num- 
ber of Federal judges at the district and 
circult court levels. 

But the most important action at the Lon- 
don convention was the acceptance by the 
House of Delegates of a report from its Spe- 
cial committee on Communist activities, 
which dealt deeply with Supreme Court de- 
cisions which help Communists in defying 
investigation, trial, or conviction, and in car- 
rying on their conspiracy to destroy the 
United States Government by force. 

This committee was headed by Herbert R. 
O'Conor, former Governor of Maryland and 
past United States Senator from that State. 
The report was an emphatic one in pointing 
to dangers to the Nation from recent Su- 
preme Court decisions, but it was equally 
emphatic in voicing no attack on the Su- 
preme Court itself or on the Supreme Court 
system as part of the American form of gov- 
ernment. 

The report took the position that the Su- 
preme Court has handed down certain deci- 
sions which are final as to Court procedure, 
but that the Nation must recognize the dan- 
gers embodied in present laws and Constitu- 
tion provisions which brought these deci- 
sions. In other words, the decisions were 
not held to be wrong judicially but were held 
to point to wrongs that must be remedied 
either statutory or constitutionally. 

The basic theme of the report lies in its 
warning that the maintenance of theoretical 
individual rights as paramount to the rights 
of all people ot a nation may bring de- 
struction of the nation unless ‘statutory or 
other changes are made to prevent such a 
result. 

The report brought this out very clearly 
in the following paragraph: 

“If the courts lean too far backward in the 
maintenance of theoretical individual rights, 
it may be that we have tied the hands of 
our country and have rendered it incapable 
of carrying out the first law of mankind— 
the right of self-preservation,” 

That is an effective answer to the trite 
and illogical contention of leftists and so- 
called liberals—raised especially in the Mc- 
Carthy days—that it is better to let a thou- 
sand guilty persons go free than one inno- 
cent person should suffer. 

That philosophy had its good points as an 
idealistic proposal dealing with the ordinary 
run of not too important wrong doing. But 
when the issue is self-preservation—of 160 
million people of the United States as well as 
tens of millions elsewhere in the world— 
certainly it Is better that one innocent per- 
son or a considerable number of innocent 
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persons should suffer than that ali others 
should be endangered. - 

That, in effect, is what the American Bar 
Association report says—that protection of 
the individual cannot be carried to the point 
where it makes a people incapable of carry- 
ing out “the first law of mankind—the right 
of self-preseryation.” 

And some of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions on communism definitely are in the 
direction of tying the hands of the Nation 
in seeking its own self-preservation. 

The bar association report dealt especially 
with the Supreme Court decision that anti- 
Communist legislation is a field preempted 
by the Federal Government and that States 
cannot make laws in that field. The report 
calls on Congress to give the States, by 
statute, the right to protect themselves with 
anti-Communist legislation, 

It also calls for congressional statutory 
action to correct the evil effects of the Su- 
preme Court decision on opening secret files 
of the FBI to defendants. Unless this is 
done, the effect of the Supreme Court de- 
cision would be that any crook or traitor or 
enemy who has been investigated by Federal 
agents can rummage through any and all 
Federal files at will if any of them are to be 
used against him in court. 

Again the bar association report empha- 
sizes over and over the importance of con- 
gressional committee investigations and 
that these committees should have—using 
the committee's words the same freedom 
to investigate, communism or anything else, 
that these committees have always had to 
investigate businessmen and labor leaders.” 
Again, the report calls on Congress for legis- 
lative action to protect its own investiga- 
tions and its right to make them. 

The report also points to the dangers in 
the Supreme Court decision that a person 
cannot be deprived, by a State, of a license 
to practice law because of past Communist 
affiliations. The report upholds the right of 
bar associations and similar bodies to ex- 
clude persons,who refuse to testify fully and 
frankly about past activities in furtherance 
ot Communist plans. 

Further, the committee report calls on 
Congress to remedy another Supreme Court 
decision by correcting the notion that the 
Smith Act was not intended to prohibit 
advocacy and teaching of forceable over- 
throw as an abstract principle. 

Everybody in Congress who voted on the 
Smith Act knows that it was intended to 
bar any teaching of overthrow of the Federal 
Government by violence, whether that 
teaching urged action or simply was abstract 
argument. But the Supreme Court held 
that Congress meant otherwise, thereby 
opening a loophole for Communist enemies 
of the Government. 

The American Bar Association house of 
delegates not only has told Congress that 
remedy for what the Supreme Court has 
been doing rests with Congress itself, but 
it has pinpointed exactly what should be 
done. It has emphasized to Congress that on 
its shoulders rests self-preservation of the 
Nation, 


George iare Retires as Secretary of 
the Treasury With Flying Colors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speáker, when a 
person has performed a real service for 
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our good country in one of the highest 
and most responsible positions a citizen 
can hold, we in Congress should certainly 
pause to express our appreciation and 
gratitude in behalf of the American 
people, In that capacity I wish to pat 
on the back and thank our good friend, 
Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey, who has turned in a topnotch 
performance in the Eisenhower Cabinet. 

As a friend of George Humphrey and 
his good wife, Mrs. Humphrey, it is a 
pleasure to tell them how much their 
genial and friendly personalities have 
added to the Washington scene during 
the years that they have spent with us 
as members of the Eisenhower official 
family. We in Pittsburgh welcome 
George Humphrey back to the steel busi- 
ness in our area and know that he will 
carry on his fine tradition of service to 
our economy and to the American people 
as one of the leaders and statesmen of 
the basic steel industry which so vitally 
affects our United States economy and 
our very United States security and de- 
fense upon which we all depend. 

As I believe that Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey is leaving 
with all flags flying, we salute this influ- 
ential official and President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet and official family, and wish 
George Humphrey and Mrs. Humphrey 
every success and happiness in the 
future. > 

I close my remarks with the following 
article: 

GEORGE HUMPHREY Retires AS SECRETARY OF 
THE Treasury Wirn FLYING COLORS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Wasxincton, July 30—With high pros- 
perity and virtually full employment 
throughout the Nation, George M. Humphrey 
is retiring as Secretary of the Treasury to 
return to the steel business, 

There are critics who question the valid- 
ity of this prosperity and others who take a 
jaundiced view of tight money and the ris- 
ing spiral of prices. They believe that Hum- 
phrey's successor, Robert B. Anderson, is in- 
heriting a task calculated to frighten the 
most stouthearted champion of the Hum- 
phrey policies. 

But the Secretary is leaving with all flags 
flying. For 4% years he has been the most 
influential figure in President Eisenhower's 
inner circle. While he picked his own suc- 
cessor, he intends to stay away from eyen 
the remotest suggestion of the Influence on 
Anderson. 

Humphrey felt he owed it to the National 
Steel Corp. to take over its direction, having 
overstayed his time in government, as he 
had originally fixed it, by 214 years. What is 
more, he has long been telling the President 
that the old men in his Cabinet should make 
way for younger men. Otherwise, as Hum- 


- phrey has said again and again, the admin- 


istration will end up looking worn out and 
tired, facing the past rather than the future, 

As the retiring Secretary sees it, he has a 
big job to do and he will concentrate on it. 
His only public appearances in the coming 
year will be 2 or 3 speeches at Republican 
fund-raising dinners and they will be straight 
party line stuff. 

Many attempts have been made to pin him 
down in the political target area. For a 
variety of reasons these have largely failed. 
One reason is his warm, expansive personal- 
ity. Another is the kindliness of the press 
toward this business administration. Hum- 
phrey has been more or less immune even 
as the fiscal policies of the administration 
have come under increasing fire. Economic 
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analysts out of the Roosevelt-Truman era, 
such as Leon Keyserling and Robert Nathan, 
are saying that the overall figures on pros- 
perity conceal what is really a selective pros- 
perity and a selective deflation with the 
rate of growth of production falling far short 
of the growth in the working force. They 
point to price rises in capital goods—-20 per- 
cent for iron and steel before the latest $6-a- 
ton increase—far in excess of wage increases, 
And their charts show that capacity to pro- 
duce is more and more outrunning the ability 
of the consumer to buy. 

The most direct attack came in an investi- 
gation by the Senate Finance Committee 
with Senator Roserr S. Keer in his most 
flamboyant Oklahoman style firing away at 
the Secretary. Humphrey was not happy 
under that fire. In the middle of it came 
u report by a subcommittee, headed by 
Representative WI nun MILLS, of Arkansas, 
of the Senate-House Economic Committee 
recognizing the tight-money policy as a 
weapon against inflation. Much of the 
steam went out of the investigation, which 
had in any event lacked resources to pry 
behind the obvious. 

The balance in the general fund of the 
Treasury on January 20, 1953, when Hum- 
phrey came in was $4.6 billions. His prede- 
cessor, John Snyder, with whom he worked 
closely in the transition period, had left the 
administration plenty of turnaround room. 
Five months later, however, a deficit of $9 
billions for the fiscal year ending June 30 
pushed the national debt close to the ceiling 
fixed by Congress. 

Humphrey steps out with 65.4 billion in 
the general fund and 2 balanced budgets 
behind him. He takes satisfaction that 
Anderson will have no major financing to do 
until December, These are impressive facts 
as the command changes. If Humphrey has 
been hurt by the charges that his own 
wealth increased in the general prosperity 
and that members of his family profited from 
his position he gives no sign of it. For a 
long time to come his strong influence in 
cutting back military, foreign aid, and do- 
mestic spending will be weighed in the 
balance of America’s position in the world. 


Why Annual Accrued Expenditure 
Budgeting Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a memorandum prepared 
by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report setting forth the argu- 
ments in favor of H. R. 8002 to establish 
a system of annual accrued expenditure 
budgeting. I commend it to my col- 
leagues’ careful attention: 


MEMORANDUM Recaxpine H. R. 8002, THE AN- 
NUAL ACCRUED EXPENDITURES BILL INTRO- 
DUCED BY REPRESENTATIVE PAUL G. ROGERS, 
Or FLORIDA 
Recommendation No. 7 of the Hoover Com- 

Mission's Report on Budget and Accounting 

is as follows: “That the executive budget and 

congressional appropriations be in terms of 
estimated annual accrued expenditures, 
namely, charges for the cost of goods and 
services estimated to be received.” 

Under this proposal, appropriations would 
be granted only for the oncoming fiscal year 
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instead of in a lump sum for an entire pro- 
gram as is the present practice. 

Under the present system, appropriations 
are granted to cover the entire cost of, let 
us say, procurement of certain military 
equipment. The money is available over a 
period of years. If the program is modified 
or canceled, money may be disobligated and 
spent for other purposes. Under the Hoover 
Commission's proposal, the executive agen- 
cies would be authorized to enter into long- 
range contracts, but money would be made 
available only for 1 year. All long-range 
programs would be reviewed annually by 
Congress. If the program should be can- 
celed or modified, the funds could not be 
made available for other purposes without 
the approval of Congress. 

The present amount of such carryover ap- 
propriations is estimated at $70 billion, or 
roughly equivalent to the budget for the 
fiscal year 1958. 


STRONG BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 


Annual accrued expenditure budgeting has - 


drawn the vigorous support of outstanding 
leaders, both in Government and in private 
life. In a public statement on August 1. 
1956, when he signed Public Law 863, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower urged the supplementing 
of this legislation with enactment of similar 
legislation on annual accrued expenditures. 
President Eisenhower in his budget message 
to the Congress on January 16, 1957, de- 
clared: 

“It is also recommended that the Con- 
gress give further consideration to legisla- 
tion which would place Government appro- 
priations on an accrued expenditure basis.” 

On April 18, 1957, in a message to the 
Speaker of the House, President Eisenhower 
again urged passage of legislation on annual 
accrued expenditures as part of a 7-point 
program. Later, in letters to Vice President 
Nixon and House Speaker RAYBURN on June 
17, the President gave high priority to this 
measure in urging “earnest consideration” 
of five pending bills based on Hoover Com- 
mission proposals. 

The Government's top financial officers— 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, Budget 
Director Brundage, and Comptroller Gen- 
eral Campbell—haye similarly endorsed the 
plan. Statements such as the following have 
been forthcoming from these officials: 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey: “This 
change in accounting should provide an ex- 
cellent basis for improvement in control 
over actual costs of operations and pro- 


Budget Director Brundage: "I would like to 
emphasize that a major advantage of this 
proposal is the improved program control 
that is made available to the Congress and 
the executive branch.” 

Comptroller General Campbell: “This 
method, I believe, will provide greater con- 
gressional control of the purse strings than 
the present method of appropriating funds 

~in amounts to cover an entire program, which 
may not be expended for several years.” 

In the Senate, 47 Members joined Senators 
Kennevy, Democrat, of Massachusetts, PAYNE, 
Republican, of Maine, and Byrkxp, Democrat, 
of Virginia, in sponsoring the necessary legis- 
lation.“ On June 5, 1957, the Senate ap- 
proved this bill, S. 434, in an unanimous 


2 The Senate cosponsors were; Bridges, Mo- 
Clellan, Jackson, Symington, Humphrey, 
Thurmond, McCarthy (deceased), Mundt, 
Smith (Maine), Cotton, Martin (Iowa), 
Allott, Anderson, Barrett, Beall, Bennett, 
Bible, Bush, Butler, Carroll, Capehart, Carl- 
son, Case (New Jersey), Case (South Dakota), 
Chavez, Curtis, Dirksen, Flanders, Green, Hol- 
land, Hruska, Ives, Lausche, Magnuson, Mar- 
tin (Pennsylvania), Monroney, Morton, Pot- 
ter, Purtell, Robertson, Saltonstall, Smith 
(New Jersey), Sparkman, Talmadge, ae 
Watkins, Williams. 
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voice vote. In connection with this action 
Senator Kennepy said: 

“The bill does bring governmental account- 
ing more nearly into line with standard busi- 
ness practices, by providing that expendi- 
tures shall be placed on an annual accrued 
basis. As I have previously stated, it will 
prevent a great carryover of funds, both with 
respect to foreign aid and defense, which 
makes it almost im ble for us to know 
exactly what we are di „ and the effect 
our actions will have on the amount of 
money available to the executive branch 

* * > this bill. in combination with the 
cost-basis bill which was paséed last year, 
will give us far greater control over the 
amount of money the Government will spend 
in each year. * * * I think this is the most 
important budgetary reform in the past 15 
years.” 

In the House of Representative, 12 Mem- 
bers have sponsored similar legislation. 
They include Representatives LIPSCOMB, Re- 
publican, of California, Rocers, Democrat, 
of Florida, BENNETT, Democrat, of Florida, 
Fascett, Democrat, of Florida, CHURCH, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, Reuss, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, WRIGHT, Democrat, of Texas, Bo- 
LAND, Democrat, of Massachusetts, BOYLE, 
Democrat, of Illinois, Byene, Republican, of 
Illinois, Bass, Republican, of New Hampshire, 
and WESTLAND, Republican, of Washington, 

The Rogers proposal, H. R. 8002, would in- 
install accrued expenditures bringing bud- 
geting for a 4-year trial period, The Senate 
bill establishes no time limit. 

The ranks of private citizens su 
this recommendation include former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, Chairman of the Hoover 
Commission; Solomon C, Hollister, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Sidney A. Mitchell, and Robert G. 
Storey, distinguished Americans who served 
on the second Hoover Commission; Mr. J. 
Harold Stewart and the members of his task 
force; the American Institute of Account- 
ants, the leading national organization of 
certified public accountants; and the Con- 
trollers Institute, a respected professional 
organization, 

This is not to mention the countess thou- 
sands of thoughtful citizens in all parts of 
the Nation who have written to their Sena- 
tors and Representatives urging enactment 
of this legislation; or the alert editors and 
editorial writers who have contributed tre- 
mendous support to the Individual efforts of 
their citizen readers. 

Here are just a few samples from a tidal 
wave of current editorial comment: 

Washington (D. C.) Star: “We 
hope the House will follow the Senate's ex- 
ample and thus assure budgetary and ac- 
counting improvements of the sort already 
firmly established in private industry.” 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant: “It has been 
estimated that $70 billion, almost equal to 
the entire new budget, ts avaliable in carry- 
over funds. If Congress had authority to 
take a new look at the need for these ex- 
penditures, it might well make substantial 

savings * * * the case for closer congres- 
sional control of spending appears over- 
whelming. If the Government waste is to 
be controlled, this measure is imperative.” 
_Chicago Sun-Times: "In a Congress that 
has been so concerned about saving taxpay- 
ers’ dollars, it is unthinkable that any sensi- 
ble effort to economize merely by the intro- 
duction of better controls and cost-account- 
ing procedures could fail.” 

Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch: “Real 
progress in Congress toward final passage of 
at least one key measure recommended by 
the Hoover Commission is being made, with 
President Eisenhower’s support. * The 
key measure referred to is the plan to limit 
appropriations to 1 year. * * The people 
should demand that these and other plans 
for simplification and economy be put into 
effect in our vast and costly Federal struc- 
ture.” 
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New York Times: “If Congress is really 
serious about controlling expenditures and is 
willing to take the responsibility that goes 
with this power it will pass this bill, which 
has the endorsement of the President, many 
lending Members of Congress, and thought- 
ful private citizens.” 

THE ISSUE 


Adoption of annual accrued expenditure 
_ budgeting was one of the most significant 
and far-reaching recommendations of the 
bipartisan Hoover Commission. The pro- 
posal is based on the painstaking investiga- 
tions and findings of the Commission's Task 
Force on Budget and Accounting. 

The principal issue at stake is legislative 
control of the public purse, a fundamental 
requirement in a constitutional democracy. 

The Hoover Commission found that the 

present method of stating budget appro- 
priations in terms of obligations, rather 
than actual costs, results in a serious weak- 
ening of congressional control over Federal 
spending within a given year, since the ob- 
ligations incurred in that year may have 
little relation to actual costs incurred in the 
same period. 
It is presently estimated carryover funds 
amount to $70 billion. Comptroller Gen- 
eral Joseph Campbell and United States 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, Virginia, 
agree on a figure of $70 billion in carryover 
funds. 

In to the present measure of con- 
trol over appropriations, Mr. Campbell has 
said: 

“The budget surplus or deficit is de- 
termined annually based on the difference 
between annual receipts and expenditures, 
But the appropriations, on the present 
basis, are in terms of obligations against 
current and future years. Establishing a 
direct correlation between annual appro- 
priations and expenditures vests in the Con- 
gress and the President a greater oppor- 
tunity to control the level of operations 


during a particular budget year on the basis 


of conditions existing in that year. As 
matters now stand, Congress has little con- 
trol over spending once the funds are voted, 
and the President has limited control over 
spending after apportionment of authority 
to incur obligations is made by the Budget 
Director to the agencies.” 

The folly of permitting Federal agencies 
and departments to accumulate such vast 
sums was graphically stated by United 
States Representative GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, 
Republican, California, in testimony before 
the Reorganization Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, March 26, 1957. Mr. Lirpscoms de- 
clared: 

“With such large unexpended balances in 
the hands of the departments and agencies, 
Congress is not in a position to control the 
actual expenditures of the Government or 
the annual budget surplus or deficit in any 
given year, because the appropriations that 
it makes specifically for that fiscal year 
alone do not determine what the executive 
department can spend in that year. Ac- 
tually in any year a very large proportion of 
the expenditures will be out of funds previ- 
ously appropriated.” 

The testimony of Budget Director Percival 
Brundage before the Senate Commitee on 
Government Operations is also enlightening 
on this particular matter. Mr. Brundage 
stated: 

“This systematic annual presentation of 
the agency financial plan of operation, show- 
ing past performances and forward planning 
is one of the benefits to be gained by use 
of the proposed appropriation procedures. 
Information of this kind may be available 
under present practices, but the significant 
point is that such data are not required by 
law to be brought automatically to the at- 
tention of the Congress each year nor is fur- 
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ther action required with respect to carry- 
over balances of continuing appropriations,” 

Annual accrued expenditure budgeting 
would strengthen the control of the Con- 
gress over governmental expenditures by: 
(1) Gradually eliminating carryover funds; 
(2) ending a system which encourages the 
spending agencies to obligate funds in order 
to prevent term appropriations from lapsing; 
(3) requiring the spending agencies to supply 
annual data for congressional review of prog- 
ress, costs, and estimates in relation to 
specific programs, thereby relating past per- 
formances to current projects and future 
planning. 

Since appropriations would be limited to 
a single year, Congress must grant authority 
to the spending agencies to make contracts 
for programs that extend over a period of 
years. However, by restricting actual spend- 
ing authority to cover these costs to be in- 
curred in a given year, Congress in effect 
establishes two control points—first, in the 
contract authorization, and second, in the 
annual appropriation. 

Under the present method of authorizing 
long lead-time programs, whereby Congress 
appropriates sufficient funds to cover the 
entire cost at the outset, there is quite ob- 
viously only one control point. A 

On the other hand, by requiring annual 
documented justification for additional ap- 
propriations, Congress can maintain close, 
effective control of extended projects and 
thus be in a position to curtail or terminate 
any program which fails to measure up to 
initlal expectations. 


The Federal Government’s Accounting 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, may I have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
several more newspaper editorials favor- 
ing legislation that would place the Fed- 
eral Government's accounting system on 
an annual accrued basis, as recommend- 
ed by the Hoover Commission. The edi- 
torials follow: Christian Science Moni- 
tor, of August 1, 1957; Wall Street Jour- 
nal, of July 22, 1957; Cincinnati En- 
quirer, of July 22, 1957; Cincinnati Post, 
of July 22, 1957; and the Washington 
Daily-News, of July 27, 1957. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

August 1, 1957] 
TIGHTER Purse STRINGS 

One would expect that the House of Rep- 
resentatives would be more jealous than the 
Senate of the power of the purse. For under 
the Constitution the lower House has the 
right to initiate all money bills. Yet Wash- 
ington reports indicate that the plan for 
giving Congress closer control of Federal ex- 
penditures—already adopted by the Senate— 
faces a stiff battle in the House. 

This is the bill providing for annual ac- 
crued expenditures budgeting recommended 
by the second Hoover Commission. Indeed, 
it is the recommendation of that body from 
which early and large benefits appear most 
nearly in reach. It would give Congress a 
closer check on unexpended balances, re- 
quiring annual approval for all expendi- 


bill, would cut the budget, 


period of years. 
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tures. Federal agencies would have to ren- 
der an accounting of carryover funds, now 
estimated by Comptroller Campbell to total 
$70 billion—approximately as much as this 
year’s budget. 

There are sincere opponents of this meas- 
ure, and it is possible that some difficulties 
would be encountered under it. Adjustments 
would have to be made to permit the assur- 
ance of funds for long-range projects. But 
we see no reason why this cannot be done. 
The Hoover Commission believed the plan 
would save hundreds of millions each year. 
Certainly if the power of the purse is to 
retain its key meaning in representative 
government, such a provision for tightening 
the strings is well worth a try. 

The measure has now been cleared by the 
House Rules Committee and should come to 
the floor within a few days. Advocates of 
economy have a major opportunity to put 
a brake on Federal spending by expressing 
support for it. 


{From the Wall Street Journal of 
j July 30, 1957 


7 Toor ror TERIFT 


Both Chairman Cannon of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and Representative 
‘Taper have often spoken in favor of Govern- 
ment economy. Oddly enough, however, they 
are adamantly opposing a bill which could 
result in considerable savings. 

This bill to change the Government's 
bookkeeping practices was originally recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission; it has 
passed the Senate and been cleared by the 
House Rules Committee. The chances are 
it would be approved by the House if it were 
brought up for a vote. The strategy of Mr. 
Cannon and Mr. Taser is to persuade the 
House leadership not to bring it up. 

The reason for these two lawmakers’ op- 
position is simple: They believe the bill 
would not make things better and might 
make them worse. But first, what is it sup- 
posed to do? 

Under the bill, Congress would vote on 
actual spending instead of, as now, voting 
appropriations a large part of which are not 
spent in the fiscal year in question. An 
administration could no longer go into a new 


fiscal year with a huge carryover—some $70 . 


billion this year—of appropriated but un- 
spent funds. When Congress, under the 
it would be 
cutting actual spending, and thus would be 
restored to Congress its constitutional 
power of the purse. 

The opponents argue that the reform 
would be illusory. No matter what account- 
ing system is used, they say, the fact would 
still remain that advance spending commit- 
ments would have to be made for big items 
like aircraft carriers that are paid for over a 
In fact, the bill provides 
for contract authority for future spending, 
and its foes contend this would be a looser 
control than Congress now has, 

Now we would certainly agree that no 
purely mechanical device like this proposed 
change is going to guarantee savings. If 
Congress is determined to be extravagant it 
will find ways of evading any such restraint. 
CANNON-TaABER argument. 

If the bill were adopted, for example, 
Congress would have to review each year the 
forward contracting commitments made in 
a previous year. This is a check which does 
not exist now, and it seems to us undeniable 
that it would be helpful to have such a re- 
view instead of just letting appropriations, 
as often happens now, get buried in the 
labyrinths of bureaucracy. If the proposed 
contracting control is indeed too loose, then 
the thing to do is tighten the bill, not throw 
out the baby with the bath water. 

The most important point in favor of the 
bill is that the present budgetary proce- 
dures are a wasteful mess. The measure may 
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not be ideal—what is in this world? - but 
it is a useful step. It would at least give 
Congress an implement.it should have and 
which it might at times use in the interests 
of thrift. 

Whatever Mr. Cannon and Mr. Taser 
think, the House should debate this bill. It 
is potentially far too important a proposal 
to kill unborn, 


From the Cincinnati Enquirer of Monday, 
July 22, 1957] 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS 


Money appropriated by the Ohio General 
Assembly, unless spent or encumbered, lapses 
at the end of a biennium. This gives the 
legislature the opportunity to review the 
project and determine whether the money 
should be reappropriated. This has worked 
Well in Ohio. We believe it has saved 
money. 

The Hoover Commission, recommending 
somewhat the same practice for the Federal 
Government, views such a check as the sin- 
gle recommendation of the Commission 
which would save the most money, Sav- 
ings estimates, challenged as false claims by 
Representative Georce H. Manon, Democrat, 
of Texas, range from $4 billion to $5 billion 
a year. 

The proposal has the support of a formid- 
able list of Government officials, starting 
with President Eisenhower. Herbert Hoover, 
still giving of his time and energy to his 
country despite the weight of his years, 
made a strong plea in its behalf at the re- 
gons convention of the American Society of 

ewspaper Editors in San Francisco. 

The practice in Washington now is for 
Congress to vote an appropriation of say 
$100 million for airplanes. It may take 
years to produce these planes, a good reason 
May arise for canceling the order, the proj- 
ect may fall behind schedule, or materials 
May be defective. But Congress has let go 
of the money and the taxpayer never gets 


it back. 

Under the proposed change appropriations 
would be voted year by year. Congress would 
review progress each year. If the program 
Were canceled the money would bo back to 
the Treasury instead of being expended for 
something else. 

The Senate approved this recommenda- 
tion last year, but the measure failed to clear 
the House. In June the Senate passed it 
again, without dissent. The proposal is ex- 
pected to be up for House action within a 
Tew days. It is difficult to see how any 
Member can justify a refusal to support this 
conscientious. effort to reduce the huge cost 
of government. 

Prom the Cincinnati Post of Monday, July 
22, 1957] 


SPENDING BLIND 


That feverish feeling for economy which 
pervaded Congress earlier this year has been 
ebbing, rather rapidly, One reason for this 
is that congressional appropriations and 
Government spending do not run parallel. 

Congress not only has lost control of the 
Purse; it has no way to keep count of how 
much the purse contains. 

So Congress appropriates money blindly. 
It passes on appropriations piecemeal, with- 
out ever knowing the totals, or how much 
Teally will be spent and how much hoarded 
up for later extravagance. 

Two years ago the Hoover Commission ree- 
Ommended a cure. The cure was incorpo- 
rated in a bill which would require the 
Government to use an annual accrued ex- 
. Penditure” system of bookkeeping—an awe- 
Some term, but a key idea if there is to be 
any hope of cutting Government spending. 
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By this system, Congress would know from 
year to year how much money was being 
spent. No one really knows now. But a 
good estimate is that Government agencies 
have hoarded up more than $70 billion 
which they can spend pretty much at will. 
This backlog is money over which Congress 
has lost control. 

That's the purpose of the “annual accrued 
expenditure” bill—to restore to Congress 
control over this huge gob of tax money. 

The bill didn’t get by the last Congress 
but the Senate this year passed it unani- 
mously. It now is ready for action in the 
House. But two important House Members 
are against it—JoHN Taser of New York 
and CLARENCE CANNON of Missouri, 

They run the Appropriations Committee 
and they are powerful enough to jeopardize 
the blll, They killed it in 1956. Neither 
ever has explained a good reason for oppos- 
ing the bill, although both profess to be 
great money savers. 

Well, you taxpayers who would like to 
have the Government take a little less of 
your money can do something about it—just 
tell your Congressman you want him to vote 
for the Payne-Kennedy bill. He'll know 
what you mean. 

From the Washington Daily News of July 
27, 1957] 


THE CaANNON-TaBER CAMPAIGN 


In thé United States House of Representa- 
tives, the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee is a powerful man. He is in a 
strategic position to wield power, because 
he can do u lot of favors for other Members 
of the House. 

The present and often chairman of the 
committee is CLARENCE CANNON of Missouri, 
now in his 18th session of Congress. The 
sometimes chairman (when the Republicans 
are in control) is JOHN Taser of New York, 
also in his 18th session. 

These two generally work together. Both 
are strong adyocates of economy in Govern- 
ment. But each now is busting a gusset to 
defeat a bill unanimously passed by the 
Senate, urgently endorsed by President 
Eisenhower, the Hoover Commission, the 
Budget Bureau and others who believe the 
Government could manage its spending far 
more efficiently and economically, 

This bill would return to Congress its 
control over budgets, which Congress lost 
hack in the 1930's. It would require Gov- 
ernment agencies to account for their 
spending on a yearly basis, It would fix it 
so Congress could know what's being spent, 
year by year, and for what. Congress now 
doesn't accurately know this. 

Mr. Taser, backed by Mr. Cannon, has 
circulated a plea among House Members to 
defeat the bill on the ground that it would 
destroy the power of the Appropriations 
Committee to keep things in line. He claims 
it practically would end congressional con- 
trol over Government spending. 

But Mr. Taser recently had reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD another letter, 
from the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, which says in the first sentence that 
Congress does not really have control of 
the purse-string any more.” 

(Congressmen normally do not insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD letters * which 
they disagree.) 

In any case, the testimony and Sinan 
is overwhelmingly against the Taper-Cannon 
argument. This bill wouldn't take from 
Congress a control it no longer enjoys—it 
would restore it. 

The only answer we can see is that Messrs, 
CANNON and Taner are fearful of losing some 
of their own power. Although we can't see 
how. 

e 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee of the House Government Op- 
erations Committee opened an important 
new phase of its extensive studies in the 
field of relations between the Federal 
Government and State and local govern- 
ments. 

This study—aimed at exploring the 
broad and complex area of intergovern- 
mental relations, including the Federal 
grants-in-aid programs under which 
States and localities match or participate 
in Federal funds for a wide variety of 
projects—will take the subcommittee 
into 10 different regions of the United 
States this fall. 

This week, the subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Fountain], prepared the groundwork for 
these nationwide hearings through the 
hearing of testimony by a series of na- 
see ia recognized authorities in this 

eld. 

These witnesses included Mr. Meyer 
Kestnbaum, who gave outstanding and 
valuable service as chairman of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations; 
Mr. Philip M. Talbott, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Dr. Harley Lutz, Government 
finance consultant to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; Mr, Andrew 
Biemiller, director of the department of 
legislation, American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations; Mr. Patrick Healy, Jr., executive 
director of the American Municipal As- 
sociation; Mr. Orin F. Nolting of the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion; Mr, Bernard Hillenbrand of the 
National Association of County Officials; 
the Honorable Frank P. Zeidler, mayor 
of the city of Milwaukee, and two dis- 
tinguished Members of the House of 
Representatives who served on the 
Kestnbaum Commission, the Honorable 
Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, and Harold 
C. Ostertag, of New York. 

I am sure all of us in this body realize 
the important significance of such a 
study. In recent years, there has been 
increasing emphasis on the constant 
growth of Federal grants-in-aid pro- 
grams, and a rising sentiment for curb- 
ing this trend toward greater and greater 
centralization of Government in Wash- 
ington. 

Just recently, as you know, President 
Eisenhower focused national attention 
on this problem in an address before the 
governor's conference at Wiliamsburg 
when he urged the States to take the 
initiative toward assuming a greater re- 
sponsibility for these programs. 
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To have a broader understanding of 
the scope of this problem, it is necessary 
to view the growth of Federal grants-in- 
aid programs, 

The system of Federal grants-in-aid 
to State and local governments began in 
the early days of the Republic with the 
institution of land grants to States to 
promote education. But, with the ratifi- 
cation of the 16th—income tax—amend- 
ment in 1913 providing a new Federal 
revenue potential, the cash-grants sys- 
tem really began to expand. 

By 1920, total Federal grants-in-aid 
had risen to $77 million annually from 
$514 million in 1915. By 1925, the total 
was $114 million, and by 1937 some 20 
grants-in-aid programs were costing the 
taxpayers over $290 million each year. 

Each year since 1937, with the excep- 
tion of 1946, the annual outlay for 
grants-in-aid have increased. By 1952, 
the cost of 48 different Federal pro- 
grams had mushroomed to nearly 82 ½ 
billion, or 8 times the 1937 total. 
In 1956, grants-in-aid had risen to 
nearly $3.7 billion; in 1957, to $4.3 bil- 
lion. And the estimate for fiscal 1958 
is $5.3 billion. The 1957 and 1958 fig- 
ures, of course, include Federal Aid 
Highway Trust Fund expenditures. 

Thus we see that Federal involvement 
in grants-in-aid programs has been in- 
creasing steadily. 

The big questions, of course, are just 
how this trend toward centralization of 
authority and responsibility can be re- 
versed effectively, and how the States 
and municipalities can take up the slack 
if the Federal Government steps out of 
many of these programs which various 
segments of our population now con- 
sider essential. 

It is my hope that the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee, as a 
result of the study it now is engaged 
in, will be able to help chart an effective 
approach to this problem at all levels 
of government. 

In closing, I would like to note that 
I feel the Members of Congress would 
find it most enlightening—if they al- 
ready have not done so—to study an 
itemized breakdown of Federal funds 
going into their tespective States for 
various programs. 

In preparation for the subcommittee 
hearings; I made such an analysis for 
my home State of New Jersey. The 
results showed a far greater participa- 
tion in Federal programs than I had 
anticipated. For the information of 
Members of Congress, I am entering 
that analysis into the Recor, to show 
what just one of the 48 States is re- 
ceiving from Washington. 

The New Jersey aid figures are as 
follows: 

Direct Federal grants-in-aid to New Jersey, 
fiscal year 1956 
tural experimental sta- 


MODE nan AA bocce mate $338, 916 
Cooperative agricultural” exten- 

BION WOT u — 317. 510 
School lunch program ~ 1,467,597 
Cooperative projects—marketing_ 24, 338 
State and private forestry co- 

( a 118, 391 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 1, 615, 207 
Special school milk program 1, 009, 440 
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Direct Federal grants-in-aid to New Jersey, 
fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Removal of surplus agricultural s 
$2,550, 650 


BTA cscs E aN ES ae e y NE 355, 050 
Bureau public roads—highway 5 

construction 10, 183. 697 
Agricultural, mechanical, college 

RTT 118, 233 
Cooperative vocational education. 643,742 
School construction and survey, 

emergency-<-.=....~-..<--..-. 508, 546 
Maintenance, operating schools, 

Pemergency 3.2. 664-2 aS 1, 419, 670 
Veneral disease control 43, 892 
Tuberculosis control 125, 037 
General health assistance 231. 712 
Polio emergency grants 106, 600 
Mental health activities 85, 551 
Cancer control 65, 090. 
Heart disease control 24, 889 
Polio vaccine program 852, 144 
Hospital construction, survey, 

un = 93, 632 
Construction community facili- 

SAAB VT— — 8. 170 
Maternal and child health sery- 

See Era S ah eee E < 157, 365 
Crippled children services 213, 833 
Child welfare services 81, 091 
Old age assistance 8, 581, 678 
Aid to dependent chiidren 5, 057, 865 
Aid to permanent, totally dis- 

S ˙ A 1. 741, 503 
Aid to the blind —— ena 450, 615 
Printing for the blind — 7. 878 
Vocational rehabilitation 724, 549 
Wildlife restoration 103, 777 
Migratory bird conservation 48 
Unemployment compensation, 

employment service 9, 886, 842 
Civil defense—emergency grants 180, 091 
Civil defense—disaster relief_..- 100, 000 
Urban renewal_--------.-.----. 2, 277, 676 
Urban planning assistance 24. 710 
FHA regular grants 5, 353, 954 
3 for disabled soldiers, sail- 

Ses EE we came ree 113. 179 

va 90-100 training, supervision 15, 301 
Total grant payments (43 

programs) direct 57, 379, 654 


Federal-aid payments other than direct 
grants and loans, fiscal 1956 

Agricultural 3 pro- 

TTT 3835397, 694 


National Guard, ASNT ness 
National Cancer Institute, re- 


C ae eee eon 102, 038 
National Institute Allergy, In- 

fectious Diseases, research 53, 654 
National Heart Institute, re- 

GORLON oS empath aad E 31, 137 
National Institute Mental Health 

A 27. 832 
Division Research Grants 40, 702 
National Mental Health Insti- 

tute, traineeshi dd 12, 000 
National Mental Health Insti- 

tute, training- <2... 527 aus 13, 083 
National Institute Neurological 

Diseases, Blindness, fellowship. 1, 542 
National Cancer Institute, fel- 

IOWSHINL 2. oa ca on ennoue 8. 974 
National Heart Institute 1. 730 
National Mental Health Insti- 

tute, fellowship ...--.----..-. 2, 400 
Unemployment compensation, 

oo ( (K—T—T—T—T—T—T— S — 1,349,433 
Unemployment compensation, 

Federal employees 1, 070, 516 
National Science Foundation, re- 

TTT 276, 430 
National Science Foundation, fel- 

TTT 95, 855 
Automobiles for disabled veter- 

888 AAA seers 48, 000 
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Federal-aid payments other than direct 
grants and loans, fiscal 1956—Continued 
VA readjustment benefits and yo- 
cational rehabilitation $12, 658, 439 


Total payments (20 pro- 
rn 29. 031. 149 
SSS 
Total grants-in-aid to New 
Jersey (63 programs) in 


both categories 86, 410, 803 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p, 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

proposed printing upon the éstimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U: S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25,.D. O. 


Recent Decisions of the Supreme Court— 
Address by George Bell Timmerman, 
Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


- Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an en- 
lightening address with reference to re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions. It was 
delivered by Federal District Judge 
George Bell Timmerman, Sr., of Bates- 
burg, S. C., before the Rotary Club of 
Thompson, Ga., on July 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or GEORGE BELL TIMMERMAN, Sx., 

Baressurs, S. C., BEFORE ROTARY CLUÐ, 

THOMSON, GA., JUry 25, 1957 


I shall talk briefly about our form of gov- 
ernment, its background, its origin, and the 
efforts that have been made and are being 
made to change it. What I shall say will be 
the expression of my own personal views and 
is not to be considered an official statement. 

Our America was settled by hardy, cou- 
Tageous, and venturesome Europeans, whose 
aspirations were to escape European despot- 
isms and to gain a refuge for religious liberty. 

The tyrannies from which they fled pur- 
sued them, and against them they rebelled. 
The result was the Revolutionary War. On 
one side was the loosely organized Colonies 
and on the other mighty England. 

The war ended with the surrender of Corn- 
Wallis at Yorktown in 1781, a direct result 
of British defeats at Cowpens and Kings 
Mountain. When the war was over, the peo- 
ple of the former Colonies, then citizens of 
sovereign States, sought means of uniting 
‘the States for_common defense and other 
mutual advantages. They did not intend to 
create another tyrannical government that 
would rob them and their posterity of the 
right of local self-government. 

Following much thought and extended de- 
bate, a compact among the sovereign States 
emerged. Upon its ratification, it became 
the Constitution of the United States. 


However, before final ratification, there 
Was more debate respecting its merits and 
the implications of its various provisions. 
Many foresaw abuse of the powers granted 
the Supreme Court. Others took a more op- 
timistic view. They thought that no Su- 
preme Court would exceed its intended func- 
tions. Recently we have learned that such 
Optimism was unjustified, regrettably so. 

The established Government is a Republic, 
sometimes called a constitutional democracy, 
It is unique because of the dual sovereignty 
involved, but without which the Union would 
not have been formed at the time it was 
formed. 

Almost from the beginning efforts were 
Made to destroy the people's right of local 
self-government, otherwise sometimes spoken 
of as States’ rights, and to centralize total 
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power in the Federal Government. That 
effort continues even to this day, and it is 
now better organized and better financed 
than ever before; and, whether or not they 
are willing to face up to it, the liberties of 
the people are now at stake. 

The Supreme Court has been construing 
the Constitution so as to make of it a pro- 
tective shield for the criminally disposed and 
disloyal elements in our population, and it 
has been reading meanings into the Con- 
stitution and out of it that discriminate 
against white citizens, especially those of the 
so-called Deep South. If continued, this dis- 
crimination will eventually adversely affect 
the white populations of all the States of 
the Union, North, East, South, and West. 

As illustrative of what is going on, I 
direct attention to some fairly recent Court 
opinions, 

On December 30, 1947, the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals held, and the Supreme Court 
sanctioned the holding, that acts of the 
Democratic Party in South Carolina consti- 
tuted State action. Here is the Court's own 
language. The question presented for our 
decision is whether, by permitting a party 
to take over a part of its election machinry, 
a State can avoid the provisions of the Con- 
stitution forbidding racial discrimination in 
elections and can deny to a part of the elec- 
torate, because of race and color, any effective 
voice in the government of the State. It 
seems perfectly clear that this question must 
be answered in the negative.“ 

To one familiar with the facts of that case, 
it is clearly apparent that the Court sat up a 
straw man and then knocked it down. The 
assertion that the State permitted “a party 
to take over a part of its election machin- 
ery" was completely disproved by the evi- 
dence in the case. It is common knowledge 
that a State’s election machinery is estab- 
lished by law and in no other way. It can 
be stated without fear of successful contra- 
diction that there was nothing in the con- 
stitution of South Carolina, or in any of its 
statutory laws, that in any way controlled 
primary elections pr any other party action, 
or that delegated authority over any part of 
its election machinery to any political party. 
It is true the State did not by law prohibit 
the organization of political parties or the 
functioning of them, just as it did not afirm- 
atively prohibit the exercise of the senses 
of sight and feeling, or the use of the tongue 
or the feet. 

It would be ridiculous to say, because of 
such failure, that thé seeing or walking, or 
feeling or talking of an individual is State 
action. So, too, it was ridiculous for the 
Court to say that the voluntary action of pri- 
vate citizens in organizing a party to give 
legitimate expression and effect to their pri- 
vate political views was State action. The 
Court attained its objective of discriminat- 
ing against white citizens of South Caro- 
lina by the simple expedient of substituting 
fiction for fact. 

The Supreme Court on April 19, 1948, sig- 
nified its approval of what the court of ap- 
peals had done by refusing to consider the 
case on appeal. The effect of that action 
was to deny to white citizens the right to 
organize and control their own political 
party, free of the domination of a politically 
minded Court—a discrimination which, if 
practiced by a State would be plainly un- 
constitutional. 

In an opinion filed May 3, 1948, in Shelly v. 
Kraemer, the Supreme Court, among other 


things, said: That“ * the principle has 
become finally imbedded in our constitu- 
tional law that the action Inhibited by 
the first section of the 14th amendment is 
only such action as may fairly be said to be 
that of States, That amendment erects no 
shield against merely private conduct, how- 
ever discriminatory or wrongful.” The Court 
then went on to hold: First, that private 
agreements to exclude persons of a desig- 
nated race or color from the use or occu- 
pancy of real estate for residential pur- 
poses do not violate the 14th amendment, 
and that such agreements are within the 
legal competency of individuals to make; 
and, second, that a State court would yio- 
late the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment by undertaking to consider ligi- 
gation arising out of such a valid agree- 
ment. 

The parties who asked and got the Su- 
preme Court aid in outlawing the long-estab- 
lished jurisdiction of State courts were Ne- 
groes. However, they were not parties to 
the agreement being attacked in the litiga- 
tion, nor were they the owners of the real 
estate about which the agreement was made, 
when it was made. On the other hand, the 
parties who entered into the agreement were 
white, and they owned the land with which 
the agreement was concerned. By the 
Court's edict there was engrafted on the 
jurisprudence of this country a new and 
strangely un-American doctrine. For the 
first time in the history of the United States, 
the Supreme Court usurped the authority 
to deny to State courts one of their time- 
honored jurisdictions. 

The Supreme Court having held that the 
agreement in question did not violate any 
contitutional proyision, and that it was a 
legal agreement, one the parties had a legal 
right to make, there was no constitutional 
basis for its attempt to outlaw a State 
court's legitimate jurisdiction. That case 
illustrates the extent to which the Supreme 
Court has gone and is going to discriminate 
against white citizens, for no apparent rea- 
son other than that they are white, 

Attention is next directed to the Supreme 
Court's opinion in Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion (in the so-called school cases), filed 
May 17, 1954. The Court correctly found as 
a fact that the Negro and white schools in- 
volved in the cases had been equalized, or 
were being equalized, with respect to build- 
ings, curricula, qualifications, and salaries of 
teachers, and other ‘tangible factors.“ The 
dictionary defines “factors” as “elements that 
contribute to produce a result"; and tan- 
gible” as “capable of being realized by the 
mind; substantial; objective.” So, accord- 
ing to the Court's holding Negroes were being 
afforded equal educational advantages, such 
as could be realized by the mind, and which 
were substantial and objective. Had the 
Court's opinion stopped there, it would have 
been supported both by fact and reason; but, 
it did not. 

The Court went on to say that separately 
afforded equality constituted discrimination, 
in and of itself, as against a minority group.“ 
As profoundly inaccurate as is that state- 
ment, it is not so startling as another that 
is implicit in the Court's opinion, viz: That 
in the Clarendon County School case, up 
from South Carolina, and then before the 
Court, Negroes constituted a “minority 
group.” The truth is that when that state- 
ment was made Negroes in that school dis- 
trict outnumbered the whites in a ratio of 
more than 8 to 1. This illustrates the dis- 
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A 
torted vision with which the, Court has 
viewed and is continuing to view racial con- 
troversies. 

Another thing which the Court sald Is this: 
In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson was written.“ The Plessy 
case is the one in which the Supreme Court 
of 1896 sensibly, logically, and factually in- 
terpreted the 14th amendment, holding that 
usable, tangible, and objective equality of 
treatment, although separate, was the rea- 
sonable and practical course required by the 
14th amendment. 

If the statement, “we cannot turn the clock 
back” means anything, it- means that the 
Court was unwilling to consider the truths 
of American history, American tradition, and 
American judicial precedents; that the Su- 
preme Court—our United States of America 
Supreme Court—preferred recourse to the 
sociological and socialistic writings of one 
Myrdal, a Swedish Socialist, and to like writ- 


ings by Myrdal's fellow travelers in America. 


none of which was a part of the record in 
the case before the Court. It mattered little 
to the Court that it had ruled in divers 
other cases, that it was highly improper to 
go outside the record in a case to find sup- 
port for a desired result. 

The crowning folly and the great danger in 
the opinion arises out of its inconsistent 
ang illogical conclusions. While the Court 
held that the ith amendment requires 

“ equality of treatment as between the races, 
as manifestly it does, it also held that equal- 
ity of treatment as between the races, even if 
desirably separate, constitutes inequality in 
and of itself, and is therefore discriminatory. 
Thus, the Supreme Court changed the dic- 
tionary by holding in effect that equality 
equals inequality. According to it, a State 
may violate the 14th amendment both by 
falling to accord equality of treatment and 
by according it. 

Here again is an illustration of the Su- 
preme Court's bias against southern white 
people and of its disposition to discriminate 
against white citizens for no apparent reason 
other than that they are white. 

On April 2, 1956, the Supreme Court filed 
an opinion by Chief Justice Warren in Penn- 
sylvania v. Nelson, holding that the Federal 
statute (54 Stat. 670) prohibiting “the know- 
ing advocacy of the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force and 
violence, supersedes the enforceability of the 
Pennsylvania Sedition Act which proscribes 
the same conduct.” The Court held that 
a State’s sedition law is superseded by the 
Federal statute and is rendered ineffective 
by It, even if the State statute is intended 
to and does no more than supplement the 
Federal law against sedition, I find nothing 
in the Constitution that in terms denies to 
a sovereign State the right to use all reason- 
able means to protect its own sovereignty, 
and that of the United States; nor do I find 
in the Constitution any provision which, 
when legitimately interpreted, means that 
the Congress of the United States is granted 
the sole power to define, prohibit and punish 
sedition, 

In an opinion filed April 29, 1957, the 
Supreme Court denied to a testator the right 
to dispose of this property in accordance 
with his own wishes. A Mr. Girard, by will 
probated in 1831, left a trust fund for the 
erection, maintenance and operation of a 
college, and naming the city of Philadelphia 
male orphans, between the ages of 6 and 10 
years, as the sald income shall be adequate 
to maintain” should be admitted to the 
college, and naming the city of Philadelphia 
trustee to administer the trust. The Su- 
preme Court held that because the city of 
Philadelphia was the name trustee of the 
trust fund the testator’s wishes could not 
be carried out. That the trustee fund would 
have to be used for the benefit of Negroes as 
well as for the benefit of whites. This is 
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problem: the conservation and proper 
use of water. Now comes the informa- 
tion that a Texan has perfected a device 
to measure the amount of water flowing 
into an irrigation ditch. This will 
greatly increase the efficiency of field 
watering on the Texas plains. 

The new invention is described in an 
editorial appearing in the Austin Ameri- 
can. I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 


TEXAN SOLVES WATER WASTE IN IRRIGATION 


An invention to measure the amount of 
water flowing in a ditch has been perfected 
at Plainview. At first glance the device 
might be typed as a Rube Goldberg contrap- 
tion. There is need for some method to 
measure water flow in irrigation ditches on 
the Texas plains where farmers water their 
crops from wells as much as 10,000 feet deep. 

If water flows too fast, it will erode the 
land and wash away crops it's supposed to 
freshen. If it flows too slowly, too much is 
wasted in evaporation from the sun that 
sends temperatures over 100°. i 

The ditch-flow measuring device has been 
perfected by Texas Tech and the Govern- 
ment's Soil Conservation Service. It is a 20- 
by 24-inch section of sheet metal designed 
has orifices and windows and costs less than 

Jerry King, an engineering with the Hale 
County Soil Conservation District, made the 
final laboratory tests on the device. He said 


another example of the Supreme Court's at- 
titude of discrimination against white citi- 
zens for no apparent reason other than that 
they are white. 

As late as June 24, 1957, the Supreme 
Court set aside the verdict of a jury finding 
a Negro guilty of the crime of rape. His 
victim was a decent white woman. The as- 
signed reason for the Court’s action was that 
the arresting officers took too much time 
investigating the crime before carrying the 
defendant before a United States Commis- 
sioner. The crime was committed late one 
afternoon while the victim was alone and 
unprotected. The defendant was not ar- 
rested until the next afternoon. When first 
questioned he denied his guilt. Later he 
agreed to submit to a “lie detector.“ The 
operator of the machine was not readily 
located, Hence a delay of 2 hours, during 
which time the defendant was given food 
and water. Later the defendant confessed 
his gullt. The officers then attempted to 
reach a United States Commissioner for the 
arraignment of the defendant the day of his 
arrest. Failing to locate one, the defendant 
consented to an examination by the deputy 
coroner. That official om examining the 
defendant saw no evidence that the de- 
fendant had been subjected to physical or 
physchological coercion. The defendant 
then repeated a prior confession; and the 
next morning he was carried before a Com- 
missioner, The Supreme Court adjudged 
the investigating officers guilty of procras- 
tination, citing rule 5 (a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, which requires 
only that the arrested person be carried be- 
fore the nearest available Commissioner 
without unnecessary delay. The Supreme 

e officers didn't get the 
Sores ae og ela the pinion verre fast the operator can determine erosive velocities, 
enough. Therefore, the confessions were CO@trol methods, cutback rate, and even 
ruled incompetent and the defendant's con- the time required to wet an area. 
viction was annulled. Thus the victim was The device measures volume of water in 
remitted to another public airing of her Sallons per minute. Engineers say that the 
sorrow, if indeed the Court left enough efficiency of field watering on the Texas 
uninhibited evidence in the case to warrant. Plains runs below 50 percent usually. With 
a retrial of it. Here again is discrimination, the new device efficiency may be stepped up 
and it is against the white victim of a tO nearly 80 percent. 
rayisher. 

Other cases could be cited to show an ap- 
parently fixed determination on the part of 
the members of the Supreme Court to recast 
our Government in a mold of their own de- 
sign, but into which our constitutionally 
established form of Government will not fit. 

To my way of thinking, the great issue now 
before the American people is this: Shall we 
surrender our fortunes, our liberties and our 
futures, and those of our children, into the 
hands of a hierarchy of despotic judges that 
is bent on destroying the finest system of 
Government ever designed by man and under 


which we as citizens have enjoyed the high- 
est degree of political freedom and the finest Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, T ask 


standard of living ever enjoyed by an . unanimous consent to have published in 
ple, at any time, in any pluce Upon the Zaoa > the Appendix of the Recorp two GTA 
of the earth? daily roundups, for July 22, and July 29, 

I do not know what decisions others may 1957, respectively, dealing with agricul- 
make, but, as for me, I hold that our form tural questions. 


of Government and our way of life are worth There being no objection, the round- 
fighting for; A 

g BAO: ups were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
GTA Dairy Rapio ROUNDUP, Jul x 22, 1957 


Falling farm prices have hurt our econ- 
omy, and the figures prove it in black and 
white. The coming from a study 
put out by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. It serves the ninth Federal 
district which includes North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, and parts of 
Wisconsin and Michigan. The bank, nat- 
urally, keeps a finger on the economic pulse 
of its district. And, as part of that job, 
economists recently waded through stacks 
and stacks of reports on bank deposits for 
each of the many counties in the district. 

The status of bank deposits in 4 county, 
of course, goes a long way toward telling 


GTA Daily Radio Roundups 
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HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Water Flow Measuring Device 
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or 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, Texans are working these days on 
every aspect of their most important 
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about the economic health of that county. 
What the researchers for the bank did was 
to compare county bank deposits for the 
year 1949 with the year 1956. They checked 
what—in bankers’ talk—are called I. P. C. 
Geposits. These are deposits owned by in- 
dividuals, partnerships, and corporations— 
and are the bulk of deposits at a typical 
bank. 


Then economists put together a map. If 
a county's bank deposits were lower in 1956 
than in 1949, it was colored black. If its 

deposits increased less than the average for 
the whole ninth district, it was put in gray. 

And, if the county's bank deposits increased 
more than the district average for that pe- 
riod of time, it was colored white. Black— 
bad; gray—not so good; white—conditions 
on the up and up. When the map was fin- 
ished, two States, in particular, showed up 
gray and black—North and South Dakota. 
They had lagged behind or were even worse 
off than in 1949. 

Consider North Dakota. In 1956, 70 per- 
cent of its counties had smaller bank de- 
posits than in 1949. And, in South Da- 
kota, 35 pereent of the counties had smaller 

bank deposits than in 1949. Hardest hit 
county was Hettinger, in North Dakota, with 
a 35-percent drop in deposits. Only two 
counties in the whole State of North Dakota 
had greater than average deposit growth. 
They were Burke and Williams—in the 
northwestern part of the State. And, the 
reason for the brighter record there is oil. 
The bank's economists summed up the situ- 
ation by saying, “The fact that the Dakotas 
derive a larger part of their income from ag- 
riculture than other district States, plus the 
fact that agricultural products fell in price 
after 1949, doubtless help explain the fatl- 
ure of bank deposits there to keep pace with 
other areas.“ 

Minnesota fared better. Only 314 percent 
of its counties lost deposits. But, on the 
other hand, a look at the map shows that 
the western half of the State and a sprink- 
ling of counties elsewhere gained less than 
the district average. Montana had 11410 
Percent of its counties losing ground and 
a good number gaining less than the ayer- 
age for the district. A number of things 
affect bank deposits—including population 
changes, spending, and incomes. But, one 
thing is clear from a look at the map pro- 
duced by the economists. That is that a big 
and important section of the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District—heavily dependent on ag- 
riculture—has suffered a situation in which 
bank deposits have slipped behind or failed 
to keep pace these last 7 years. And, this 
vad drag on the whole economy of the dis- 

The figures point to one conclusion, name- 
ly, that it is in the interest of business 
People to see that farmers in this region 
get back on their feet financially and get a 
fair share of prosperity, This report comes 
to you from GTA—the co-op way. 


GTA Dairy Ranto Rounnvp, Jury 29, 1957 


This is the time of the year when farmers’ 
hopes rise high. Nothing gives a person a 
greater sense of inner satisfaction than to 
look over a countryside where the fields are 
ripening and the swathing and harvest has 
Started, as it has in the Dakotas and western 
Minnesota, Yesterday, we were at a picnic 
in a boxelder grove near Bismarck, N. Dak., 
for the Burleigh County Farmers Union. 
Around 500 people were there. There were 
games and races and free ice cream for the 
children. The tables were loaded with the 
country home cooking and cakes and 
desserts furnished by a hundred good cooks 
and busy housewives. Men and women sat 
in the cool of the shade, visiting and talking 
and just resting. ` 

The crop outlook is good—need for a little 
more rain, Barley looks light—40 pounds 
and under, Flax is hit by yellow-flower, a 
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yirus spread by leaf hoppers that is ruining 
many fields. But, wheat looks good, and so 
do other small grains. Nature is generous. 
It is what man does that bothers farmers, 
The farmers produce abundantly, efficiently, 
but what will happen to them for growing 
so much? There is no one answer. On the 
one hand, more and more research money 
is mobilized to get farmers to produce more. 
But, at the same time, political and eco- 
nomic steps are taken to cut production. 

It is ironic—as the farmers see it—for 
everyone to be in favor of bigger appropria- 
tions for farm research—most of which is 
used to find new ways to increase output— 
while at the same time the USDA backs 
a soil-bank program to cut production, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture blames firm 
price supports, passed by Congress, for farm 
surpluses. 

This bothers many people besides farm- 
ers—folks on Main Street, and students of 
our agricultural economy, like Lauren Soth, 
of Des Moines, who wrote a Pulitzer prize- 
winning book, Farm Trouble.“ Soth had 
this to say: “What agriculture needs is more 
research in economics, and the other social 
sciences to provide answers to the complex 
human adjustments required. But; we con- 
tinue to steer the bulk of our research and 
educational personnel and facilities in 
stepping up the output of commercial agri- 
culture. Of course it is true that advances 
in science are beneficial to society as a whole, 
and one should not take a short-run view 
of these matters. But since research funds 
are limited, why not allocate more of them 
to projects which will help reduce surpluses 
rather than increase them?” 7 

A sound question, intelligently put. And 
how can farmers grow 4 blades of grass 
or stalks of wheat or corn where only 1 
used to grow before, without cutting farm 
income to a danger level, simply because 
they are too efficient? These were the ques- 
tions farmers asked at the picnic out in that 
boxelder grove’ near Bismarck yesterday— 
the same kind of questions they are asking 
at many other picnics and gatherings. They 
expect, and are entitled to, some sensible 
answers from Washington, from their agri- 
cultural schools and experiment stations, 
from their co-ops and their farm organiza- 
tions. But they are not getting them. We'll 
have more to say about these things from 
time to time. 


The Civil-Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “A Bill Worth Saving,” published 
in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
August 3, 1957. The editorial relates to 
the amendments which were added to 
the civil-rights bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ann WORTH Savina 

By a series of amendments the Senate has 
greatly dulled the keen cutting edge of the 
civil-rights bill as it emerged from the House. 
But even as amended, the bill can still cut. 
It is not a savage instrument or even a 
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broadly effective one. But it Is better than 
no bill at all, beyond any doubt. 

The amendment approved by the Senate 
Thursday provides for jury trials in crim- 
inal contempt cases. This means, in es- 
sence, that a judge cannot punish a defend- 
ant for defying a court order without accord- 
ing him a jury trial. But in civil contempt 
cases, where the judge is merely seeking to 
compel compliance with a court order, he 
may send the defendant to jail’ without a 
jury trial. And he may keep the defendant 
there until he agrees to comply with the 
injunction. 

The civil-rights bill has now been nar- 
rowed down to a single area—the right to 
vote. But in this area, surely, the amended 
bill arms the Federal Government with wel- 
come authority to proceed against the vio- 
lators of that right. 

The South maintains that in criminal- 
contempt cases its juries can be depended 
on to render unprejudiced decisions. That 
remains to be seen. But one feature of 
the jury-trial amendment is reassuring. This 
is the provision that permits Negroes to 
serve on Federal juries regardless of their 
qualifications under State laws. This should 
mean fewer all-white juries, with their tra- 
ditional reluctance to convict in civil-rights 
cases. 

Whatever bill the Senate passes, its de- 
viations from the House bill must be ironed 
out in conference. Chairman CELLER, of the 
House Judiciary Committee, has suggested 
that the House may prefer no bill at all to 
the amended Senate measure. Yet surely 
some progress in the safeguarding of voting 
rights is better than no progress. Let this 
Congress make at least a start on civil-rights 
legislation and if sterner measures to pro- 
tect voting rights are dictated later on the 
law can then be strengthened. 

The vote on the civil-rights amendment 
found the Republicans opposing it, 33 to 12, 
and the Democrats favoring it, 39 to 9. The 
South was for it to the last man, but there 
was a curious division of northern Liberal 
Democrats, with HUMPHREY, DOUGLAS, MORSE, 
and NEUBERGER voting against it and CHURCH, 
O'MAHONEY, MANSFIELD, and MAGNUSON sup- 
porting it. The result may be a weakening 
of the bill but it is not a fatal weakening. 
The amended measure is still very much 
worth saving. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn an editorial 
entitled “Solid Gains for Civil Rights,“ 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 3, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Soim GAINS ron CIVIL RIGHTS 

Civil-rights legislation has reached its 
high-water mark so far in this century. In 
our opinion, Senate adoption of the jury- 
trial amendment has enhanced rather than 
curtailed hopes for genuine advances in Fed- 
eral protection of Negro suffrage. Advocates 
who are describing the action as a death blow 
to the Eisenhower program are as mistaken 
as opponents who have been picturing that 
program as resurrecting Reconstruction, 
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Here are a few reasons for our judgment: 
Under the bill as amended the Federal Goy- 
ernment will new power to intervene 
through the injunctive process, without jury 
trials, where contempt proceedings are in- 
tended only to prevent rather than to punish 
infringement of voting rights. 

Any such action will be spotligfted with 
publicity. Where civil contempt does not 
succeed in halting abuses and judges resort 
to criminal contempt (with jury trial), juries 
themselves will be on trial before the Nation 
to prove that Negroes will be treated fairly. 

By an amendment added to the jury-trial 
provision Negroes will be eligible to serve on 
Federal juries even where barred in State 
courts. 

Two other sections of the bill (providing 
for a commission to investigate civil-rights 
problems and for a special civil-rights 
division in the Department of Justice) sup- 
plement the section amended by the Senate. 

States’ righters will doubtless fight these 
provisions—and the section to which they 
attached the jury-trial amendment—but so 
many concessions have now been made to 
them that they are unlikely to find much 
support outside the Deep South. Even a fill- 
buster wouldn't serve now. 

The House of Representatives may reason- 
ably be expected to accept the Senate's half 
loaf rather than insist on no civil-rights 
bread, That is its choice for this year—and 
probably for several years. The fact that the 
House defeated a stiffer jury-trlal amend- 
ment by only eight votes reinforces expecta- 
tions that it wlil not balk at the Senate com- 


For these reasons we believe effective civil- 
rights legislation is close to realization. The 
bill as it stands is unsatisfactory to many on 
both sides of the argument. But in our 
opinion it is more reasonable, more practi- 
cable, and more likely to obtain solid results 
than any of the plans discarded by the 
Senate. 

Those who oppose any Federal interven- 
tion will not accept the bill. Neither will 
southerners who see it as a step toward social 
changes, But there is no such emotional 
resistance to voting rights as to integration. 
Moderate legislation will not only stand a 
better chance of adoption; it will stand a 
better chance of winning a vital measure of 
cooperation from southerners whose con- 
science and commonsense alike tell them that 
denying legally qualified Negroes the right to 
vote is poor ground for fighting. 


Conservation: Our Shore Fronts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an excel- 
lent article from the New York Times 
of August 4, 1957, by Mr. John B. Oakes, 
brilliant conservation editor of that 
great newspaper. 

In addition to citing some of the re- 
maining scenic coastline along the At- 
lantic seaboard for national-park pur- 
poses, Mr. Oakes has voiced a strong 
endorsement of my bill (S. 2489) to 
eliminate barbarism and cruelty on 
American traplines. 

Let me call particular attention to one 
Paragraph in the column by Mr. Oakes: 
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Senator NEUBERGER, a well-known out- 
doorsman and conservationist, observed that 
he had seen trapped animals “exhausted 
from trying to tear themselves to pieces, in 
pain and terror- * * It is not an unusual 
story for such an animal to try to chew off 
its fettered limb, so as to escape. * * * The 
brutality inherent in such traps is beyond 
debate; the only question is what value we 
are to place on a matter as intangible in 
material terms as the suffering of an animal. 
Is such a matter worth the attention of the 
Congress of the United States?” There are 
many Americans who would say with Sena- 
tor NEUBERGER that it is. 


Mr. President, the great and illustrious 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer has told us that 
one of the true marks of a civilized per- 
son is how he or she treats animals and 
other wild creatures. If we are to be 
worthy of his high standards of humani- 
tarianism, I believe my bill should be 
passed by the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire column by Mr. John B. Oakes, from 
the New York Times, appear in the 
Recorv. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 0 


CONSERVATION: OUR SHORE FroNTsS—Two UN- 
SPOILED BEACHES WoULD Make Goon Na- 
TIONAL Parks 


(By John B. Oakes) 


Almost exactly a year ago there was pub- 
lished in this space an account of a booklet 
Just issued by the National Park Service en- 
titled “Our Vanishing Shoreline.” It dealt 
with the rapid disappearance of unspoiled 
coastal strips from Maine to Texas suitable 
for conservation and public recreational pur- 
poses. The report noted that 21 years pre- 
viously a survey had pinpointed 12 separate 
tracts along thé Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of 
Mexico containing 437 miles of beach of 
superlative quality. Of these areas, only one 
(Cape Hatteras) has been publicly acquired 
during the intervening period; and only one 
remained available. All the rest had gone 
into private commercial development. 

The one still ayallable is the Great Beach 
area of Cape Cod. Other shorefronts, though 
perhaps not quite of the quality of the 
original 12, have been designated by the 
National Park Service as entirely appropriate 
for public acquisition. They include some 
640 miles of beach, of which one-third is on 
the Texas gulf coast, and constitute the ma- 
jor remaining opportunities for conserva- 
tion of seashore resources. Two of the 
shore fronts are of potential national park 
caliber: the Great Beach in Massachusetts 
and Cumberland Island off the Georgia coast. 
These two and the others should surely be 
acquired by public agencies before they are 
buldozed, built up, and developed beyond 
recognition. 


PROBLEM STILL EXISTS — 


The year-old report of the Park Service is 
worth recalling at this time because the 
problem it presents is still very much alive— 
and will be until the last mile of vanishing 
shoreline disappears before the eyes of the 
American people. During the past year, 
virtually nothing has been done to save any 
of the beach areas in question, There had 
been hope of securing a sizable congressional 
appropriation to get started on a solution, 
but, most unfortunately, the results have 
been zero. Even on the very doorstep of New 
York City—at Fire Island—there is a magnif- 
icent beach that a little public foresight and 
a certain amount of public cash would pre- 
serve forever, Will we have to wait until it 
goes, for us to realize what we have lost? 
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CRUELTY 

The appalling cruelty habitually practiced 
in American slaughterhouses would be cur- 
tailed by legislation introduced in the pres- 
ent Congress. If the public realized the 
brutality normally employed in hoisting hogs, 
lambs, and calves up by their legs prior to 
slaughter, and in knocking steers and bulls 
on the head before they are killed, there 
might be a nationwide demand for an im- 
mediate end. to such barbarism. The Hu- 
mane Society of the United States in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been attempting—so far 
without success—to awaken public con- 
sciousness to the practices in all but the 
handful of American packinghouses that 
consider reduction of cruelty more impor- 
tant than reductions of costs. Humane 
methods of killing domestic animals are 
widely used in Europe. 

Legislation has also been introduced re- 
cently in Congress by Senator NEUBERGER 
and others to try to put an end to the equally 
barbaric use of steel traps in this country. 
In presenting his bill to require traps that 
Instantly kill and daily inspection of trap- 
lines, Senator NEUBERGER said: The primi- 
tive, cruel trapping practices of the last 
century are an anachronism today, With 
modern technology, such civilized require- 
ments as humane slaughter or humane trap- 
ping do not stand between us and the food 
we need, or the furs; they become, at most, 
matters of cost.” - 

Senator NEUBERGER, a well-known out- 
doorsman and conservationist, observed that 
he had seen trapped animals, “exhausted 
from trying to tear themselves to pieces, in 
pain and terror, * * * It is not an unusual 
story for such an animal to try to chew off 
its fettered limb, so as to escape. * * * The 
brutality inherent in such traps is beyond 
debate; the only question is what value we 
are to place on a matter as intangible in 
material terms as the suffering of an ani- 
mal. Is such a matter worth the attention 
of the Congress of the United States?” There 
are many Americans who would say with 
Senator NEUBERGER that it is. 


PARK ALONG THE POTOMAC 


A bill now in Congress to establish the 
Chesapeake & Ohio National Historical Park 
along the Potomac River has been formally 
endorsed by the Interior Department. The 
park would embrace the century-old, 185- 
mile canal right-of-way between Cumberland 
and Great Falls, Maryland, which is already 
owned by the Federal Government. 

At the same time, a proposal to erect a 
dam across the Potomac that would back up 
a 36-mile lake and undoubtedly flood out 
much of the C. & O. park property has been 
meeting strong opposition from conserva- 
tionists in the Washington area. The Park 
Service itself points out that the Potomac 
Valley is so rich in scenic, historic, educa- 
tional and other recreation values that only 
the most critical needs could Justify its oblit- 
eration by a reservoir.” 


FUND-RAISING PLANS 


In fighting the projected dam, a Wash- 
ington organization called the Coordinating 
Committee on the Potomac makes some in- 
teresting suggestions to meet the increasing 
pressure of city dwellers seeking rural rec- 
reation. The committee recommends” in- 
creasing the gasoline tax by a cent, the result 
to be earmarked by law for expenditure on 
recreation and conservation. Observing that 
the new Federal highway program will surely 
bring additional throngs of people to the 
country for recreational purposes, the com- 
mittee urges a requirement that for each 
mile of road built under the President’s pro- 
gram, 1,000 acres shall be set aside for con- 
servation and recreation lands. * * * In 
the Potomac, this would add 500,000 acres 
to the park and forest system. 
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Regulations for the Sale of Firearms 
and Ammunition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have received from Mr. Howard 
Weddington of Dallas, Tex., secretary- 
treasurer of the Texas Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association, a copy of a resolution 
passed recently by that organization, 
This resolution expresses the associa- 
tion’s view regarding proposed revised 
regulations for the sale of firearms and 
of pistol and revolver ammunition. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Treasury Department of the 
United States has published proposed revised 
regulations for the sale of firearms and of 
pistol and revolver ammunition and has in- 
vited comments or objections to such pro- 
Posed regulations; and 

Whereas among such Proposed regulations 
are the following: 

“That a separate set of records listing com- 
plete details on each firearm handled must 
be maintained permanently by every dealer 
and manufacturer. This record must include 
the name of the manufacturer, serial num- 
ber, caliber or gage, model type, the date 
acquired and source, and the date disposed 
of and recipient. 

“That a detailed record be kept by each 
dealer and manufacturer describing all pis- 
tol or revolver ammunition handled, the 
source and the disposition’; and 

Whereas said proposed regulations have 
been considered and discussed by the mem- 
bers of the Texas Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation in meeting assembled at San An- 
tonio, Tex., on June 15, 1957, and it being 
the unanimous opinion of said members that 
the keeping of the proposed detailed records 
of receipt and disposal of firearms and of 
the production, receipt, and disposition at 
wholesale or retail of all pistol or revolver 
ammunition by all of the manufacturers and 
dealers in such merchandise in the United 
States, permanently, would constitute an ex- 
cessive and very oppressive burden upon such 
manufacturers and dealers; that in a short 
period of time such records would accumu- 
late and accumulate until they would become 
wholly unmanageable and yet the legal re- 
quirement that they continue to accumulate 
and be preserved would remain in force 
throughout the Nation until hundreds and 
even thousands of acres in floor space in 
the aggregate would be overflowing with mil- 
lions of records of no practical value to any- 
one, and still the proposed regulation, if ac- 
tually promulgated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, would continue 
to require that all such records be retained 
permanently on the premises until the dis- 
continuance of the business: Now, therefore, 
it is hereby 

Resolved by the Teras Wholesale Hardware 
Association, That we do hereby record most 
emphatically our opposition to such proposed 
regulations; and it is further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation be, and he is hereby, instructed to 
send a copy of this resolution to the Director, 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division, Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington 25, D. C., to 
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Senators LYNDON B. JOHNSON and RALPH W. 


~ ‘YARBOROUGH and to each Member of the House 


of Representatives representing the State of 
Texas in the Congress of the United States, 
with the urgent request that said Senators 
and Representatives actively oppose and en- 
deavor to prevent the adoption of either of 
said proposals as an official regulation of the 
Treasury Department of the United States. 


The Battle Against Obscenity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the great problems which is now 
facing our Nation is that of juvenile de- 
linquency. There can be little doubt 
that pornography, particularly in the 
form of off-color magazines for sale at 
corner newsstands, contributes to de- 
Unqueney. Last year it was my privilege 
to introduce a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation of obscene and lewd literature 
in interstate commerce. This measure 
was enacted into law and has served to 
materially reduce newsstand obscenity. 


Since there is some conflict over what 
is obscene, there remain many publica- 
tions for sale on our neighborhood news- 
stands which are borderline cases, but 
violations just the same. This problem 
is brought out poignantly in an editorial 
entitled The Battle Against Obscenity,” 
which appeared in the July 23, 1957, is- 
sue of the Methodist Christian Advocate, 
official organ of the Alabama-West Flor- 
ida and North Alabama Conferences of 
the Methodist Church. Under leave 
heretofore granted, I am pleased to in- 
sert this definitive editorial: 

TRR BATTLE AGAINST OBSCENITY 


Every adult of normal intelligence knows 
that the typical newsstand is literally loaded 
with magazines unfit for the eyes of youth. 
The problem of getting at this pornographic 
filth has been complicated by the fact that 
(1) any form of censorship brings up screams 
by those more interested in money than 
morals that constitutional rights are being 
violated; or (2) they sanctimoniously ask, 
But who knows what is obscene? 

The struggle against obscenity found a 
strong new ally in the United States Supreme 
Court this month when a decision was 
handed down supporting legislative acts in 
California and New York against obscene 
literature, and also backing certain laws of 
the Federal Government in the same general 
area. 

Justice Brennan did not hesitate to give 
what he regards as a working definition of 
obscenity in the Court decision referred to. 
He described as obscene any “material which 
deals with sex in a manner appealing to 
prurient (that is, lewd or lustful) interest.” 
To further clarify his meaning he said the 
test of obscene matter is “whether to the 
average person, applying contemporary com- 
munity standards, the dominant theme of 
the material taken as a ‘whole appeals to 
prurient interest.” 

Thus the judgment of what is obscene is 
really placed in the hands of the local citi- 
zenship—and the criterion is the conscience 
of the community. It is assumed that this 
means the majority sentiment of the com- 
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munity as to what is decent and what is not. 
Surely here is a new guiding light in an area 
which the purveyors of filth have long at- 
tempted to keep completely foggy. 

Those who may shriek to heaven about 
their constitutional right of free speech 
(citing the first amendment) will get little 
comfort from these words in the Court's 
recent decision: “All ideas having even the 
slightest social importance * * have the 
full protection of the guaranties (of the 
Constitution) * * * but implicit in the his- 
tory of the first amendment is the rejection 
of obscenity as utterly without social impor- 
tance.” 


Triumph of the Jury Trial Amendment 


EXTENSION oe REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is truly 
encouraging to know that so many news- 
papers and other publications are ex- 
pressing their pleasure at the inclusion 
in the so-called civil-rights bill of the 
right to trial by jury for one charged 
with a violation of a judge-made law by 
injunction. 

The Washington Evening Star for 
Friday, August 2, included an editorial 
on the subject entitled “Triumph of 
Principle,” which I am including with 
my remarks today. 

Then again on Sunday, August 4, the 
Sunday Star published an editorial en- 
titled “Compromise and Principle,” 
which I am also including. 

The Wall Street Journal for Tuesday, 
July 30, also contained a most interest- 
ing article on the right of trial by a jury. 
I agree with all of these editorials and 
especially with the concluding statement 
in the editorial in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and I think it well to quote it again 
even though the editorial is included 
with my remarks. Here is the quotation: 

On this question history has already passed 
a verdict. It is not that every jury can be 
depended upon to do justice. We have jury 
trials because the experience of men is that, 
for all their imperfections, they remain still 
the best means of insuring justice. 

The debate in Washington ts on civil rights, 
But as we press on to insure more of them, 
we ought at least to be wary lest we trample 
underfoot those we have already, 


The editorials follow: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 2, 1957] 
TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE - 


The Senate strengthened the civil-rights 
bill early today by its approval of the 
O'Mahoney-Kefauver-Church amendment, 
providing jury trials in criminal contempt 
and establishing new safeguards against ex- 
clusion of Negroes from jury service in Fed- 
eral courts. 

A few other changes may be made in the 
bill, with particular reference to the makeup 
and procedures of the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission established under the legisla- 
tion. But to all intents and purposes, adop- 
tion of the amendment has cleared the way 
for Senate passage of a genuine civil-rights 
bill—the first one that has got so far since 
Reconstruction days. 

We hope the disposition of the House, and 
of the administration which sent the bill to 
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Congress, will be to speed its final enactment 
as perfected in the Senate. That will be done 
if its supporters want to see the great power 
and influence of the Federal Government 
directed to the effective removal of discrimi- 
nation in the exercise of voting rights. It 
will not be done if they wish to retain civil 


rights as a political football to kick around 


in election campaigns. If the same order of 
statesmanship displayed by the Senate pre- 
vails in the House, a good civil-rights bill 
will become law. 

Many things have been said on and off 
the Senate floor in recent weeks to ridicule 
and otherwise to discredit the principle of 
jury trial and its advocates. The most mis- 
leading has been the repeated contention 
that preservation of that principle in civil- 
rights legislation would weaken the legisla- 
tion and the inherent power of the courts to 
enforce their orders. The bill as it passed 
the House derive! no strength from by- 
passing jury trials. That was a fundamental 
source of weakness, This bill derives its 
real strength from new powers conferred on 
the Attorney General to initiate, independ- 
ently or with others, civil actions for the 
relief of those injured by deprivation of 
their voting rights. That is a tremendously 
potent extension of Federal power, both exec- 
utive and judicial, in a complex field. And as 
a practical matter it remains undiminished 
by the relatively minor safeguard interposed 


—by the right of jury trial in the narrow field 


of punishment for criminal contempt. 

A minor safeguard it is. But it repre- 
sents a cardinal principle, the importance 
ot which has fortunately not been under- 
mined by the astonishing resistance to it 
displayed by men in high places. It Is they, 
not those who voted for the amendment, 
who sought to weaken not only this bill but 
one of the great traditions of a free society. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
August 4, 1957 
COMPROMISE AND PRINCIPLE 


At one point in the civil-rights debate Sen- 
ator DovcLas, not without sarcasm, chided 
Senator O’Manoney for having produced the 
third edition of the jury-trial amnedment. 
He wondered how many more there might 
be. For the jury trial amendment grew by 
stages. Its final form on August 2, when ap- 
proved, bore only slight resemblance to the 
original version suggested by its author on 
July 8. 

Ridicule of the evolutionary processes of 
legislation, whether or not he sponsors it, 
would not disturb Senator O'MAHONEY. He 
reminded the Senate, on the day the debate 
began, that “legislation proceeds by compro- 
mise. Those who propose legislation 
must be willing to compromise if they want 
to get results.” The Senator got results, and 
a willingness to cOMpromise helped to pro- 
duce them. The amendments in his name, 
and those af Senators Kerauver and CHURCH, 
for jury trial and nondiscriminatory jury 
services were gleaned from long hours of 
debate. On the principle itself, however, 
there was no compromise. 

The circumstance recalled, to Senator Case 
of South Dakota, a certain repetition of his- 
tory. Twenty years ago O'MAHONEY was one 
of the leaders in the successful fight against 
an attempt to pack the Supreme Court. 
Senator Case was a freshman Member of the 
House. He opposed the Court bill, and Sen- 
ator O"Manoney’s conduct in that battle won 
his admiration. It was O’MaHonry who 
made the motion in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee that, instead of pigeonholing the bill and 
thus killing it, the committee should bring 
in an adverse report. That adverse report 
was made, concluding with a passage credited 
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to Senator O'MAHONEY: “It Is a measure 
which should be so emphatically rejected 
that its parallel will never again be presented 
to the free representatives of the free people 
of America.” 

Senator O'Manoney told the Senate on 
Thursday night that preservation of jury trial 
in the civil-rights bill was as important as 
preservation of the independence of the Su- 
preme Court from executive domination 20 
years ago. In both cases he was on the 
right side, 


[From the Wall Street Journal of July 30, 
1957 


TRIAL BY JURY 


Some days ago a jury of 12 citizens ac- 
quitted Jimmy Hoffa, the teamster union 
official, of a bribery charge. We think it a 
fair judgment that the public reaction to the 
verdict was not one of approval. 

A few days ago a jury of 12 citizens con- 
victed John Kasper and 6 codefendants of 
criminal contempt of court in the Clinton, 
Tenn., segregation case. In this instance 
we think it fair to assess the public reaction 
as one of approval. 

We think the outcome of these two cases 
is worth reflecting upon as the Senate de- 
bates whether to include a trial-by-jury sec- 
tion in the civil-rights bill. For a great deal 
of that debate has hinged on whether juries 
can be trusted to do right. 

Yet it seems to us that this sort of argu- 
ment misses the heart of the matter. For 
the basic question would.remain if both the 
Hoffa and Kasper juries had each rendered 
opposite verdicts. 

Certainly the Kasper verdict shows quite 
clearly that jurors can, and often will, dis- 
tinguish between a case at hand and their 
general view of political issues; it does chal- 
lenge the northern notion about southern 
juries in racial cases. ‘The Hoffa verdict does 
show that juries will not always act in 
accord with the way the public thinks they 
ought to act. Neither proves that future 
juries will conyict every man accused of racial 
violence and acquit every union official ac- 
cused of bribery. 

The truth is, we suppose, that jury trials 
are imperfect instruments of justice. They 
will often seem very imperfect to the peo- 
ple who were not in the court room. But 
when we talk aboyt abridging further the 
rights to a jury trial, the question is what 
to substitute. 

Perhaps you think Mr. Hoffa should not 
have been acquitted. But at least his case 
was heard by 12 citizens chosen jointly by 
prosecution and defense. Would you find 
justice more dependable if the decision had 
been left to one man, even a learned judge, 
given absolute authority to throw the de- 
fendant in jail? 

Or perhaps you think the Kasper verdict 
right. What promise have you that one 
official sitting alone in Judgment would have 
equally served your own judgment? And 
even if one judge alone had made the same 
verdict, would you be as satisfied that John 
Kasper, standing convicted, had himself 
been as protected by justice? 


On this question history has already 
passed a verdict.. It is not that every jury 
can be depended upon to do justice. We 
have jury trials because the experience of 


men is that, for all their imperfections, 


they remain still the best means of insur- 
ing justice, 

The debate in Washington is on civil 
rights. But as we press on to insure more 
of -them, we ought at least to be wary lest 
we trample under foot those we have al- 
ready. 
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Southern Railway’s Advertisements. 
Serve the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last 15 years and particularly 
since the end of World War H, the South 
has experienced enormous industrial 
growth. With few exceptions the new 
plants and factories, which the South 
has attracted, have been located adja- 
cent to railroad lines. This industrial 
expansion, which has been heavily de- 
pendent upon the railroads, has of 
course benefited the railroads as it has 
the State’s economy as a whole. 

To call attention to the tremendous 
opportunities which the South offers, the 
Southern Railway System has keyed its 
advertisements for years on the theme 
“Lood Ahead—Look South.” Although 
other rail lines, as well as all modes of 
transportation, contributed to the ex- 
pansion of industries in Alabama and 
the South, it is indeed fortunate that the 
Southern has devoted so much of its 
advertising budget to telling the South’s 
story. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
happy to insert an editorial entitled 
“Southern Railway’s Ads Serve South,” 
which appeared July 28, 1957, in the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News, one of my 
district’s fine daily newspapers. 

SOUTHERN Rarway’s Abs Serve SOUTH 


“Look Ahead—Look South” Is a slogan now 
familiar to millions of readers of the Na- 
tion's leading financial, business, and news 
publications. For since 1942, these com- 
pelling words have been used by the South- 
ern Railway System in an intensive p: 
of national advertising calling attention to 
the growth potential of the South and the 
great opportunities that exist in this region 
for industries and businesses of every kind. 

In an informative and attractive fashion, 
the advertisements have effectively told the 
story of the South’s economic progress and 
prospects. They have emphasized the re- 
gion’s resources, climate, manpower, mar- 
kets, transportation facilities, and other ad- 
vantages making it an area of economic op- 
portunity. 

In the foreword to a recently published 
booklet containing examples of the ads, 
Southern President Harry A. DeButts writes 
that this “Look Ahead—Look South” ad- 
vertising is as justified today as ever despite 
the phenomenal increase in industry and 
business that already has occurred. In 
1957—15 years and many thousands of new 
industries later—we are still able to accent 
opportunity, to point to the youthfulness of 
our economic territory and the vigorous, 
still-growing-up years there are ahead in the 
South.” 

The Southern also recognizes the im- 
portance of letting people who live in the 
South know about what the railroad is do- 
ing. So in newspaper advertisements pub- 
lished in cities and towns along its lines it 
records its own activities and progress, tells 
of the railroad’s role as part of the southern 
ecene, and directs attention to ways in which 
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rallroad and community face and share 
Common problems. 

The Southern is to be commended on this 
Promotional advertising, both national and 
local, which serves to help further the in- 
dustrial growth and prosperity of the South. 
Other railroads and utilities also do a solid 
job in this respect and are due thanks. 


Fares Charged by Commercial Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is currently studying 
the fares charged by the commercial air- 
lines, Without objection, I ask unani- 
Mous consent that an editorial on this 
Subject from the Minneapolis Star dated 
July 23, 1957, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FARES Ur IN THE Amn 


Arguing that airline fares have stayed at 
‘their 1938 level while everything else—espe- 
Clally including operating costs—has gone up 
4nd up, the Nation's air carriers recently 
asked for a rate increase averaging around 10 
Percent. In addition to thelr increased op- 
erating expenses, they point to the cost of 
Making the pending switch from conven- 
tional planes to jet and turbojet aircraft. 

So the Federal Civil Aeronautics Board 
(CAB) has undertaken a general fare investi- 
gation. But that is a long, involved process; 
CAB’s report isn't due until next spring. 
And in the meantime, the airlines suggest, 
they’d_like to have some fare relief for the 
Test of this year. 

Seven airlines, therefore, have petitioned 
CAB for an interim increase of 6 percent. 
Regulations require that CAB rule on that 
request by mid-September. 

The most striking thing to the outsider 
looking into the matter is the almost. fan- 
tastic difference between the airlines’ profit 
expectations as estimated by the carriers 

and by the CAB’s staff. 

The 7 petitioning carriers estimate net 
Operating incomes—after taxes—ranging 
from a loss of $1.2 million to a top take of 
$12.9 million. The CAB staff, on the other 
hand, forecasts that the carrier which ex- 
Pects to lose more than a million will make 
$18 million instead, and sees the other lines 
making up to $27 million (after taxes). 

As we understand it, this mile-wide gap 
between the CAB staff's figures and those of 
the airlines is mainly due to two differences 
in calculation. 

The airlines base their calculations on 
present CAB rules covering depreciation 
rates, whereas CAB’s staff ignores the present 
rule and bases its forecast on quite a differ- 
ent rate, which it assumes the CAB can be 
Persuaded to adopt. 

Secondly, the CAB staff estimates the air- 
lines are going to fly more passengers than 
the carriers are counting on, and, moreover, 
that the carriers will do this with unprece- 
dented efficiency. 

Meanwhile, one must admit that Americans 
are getting more than ever before for their 
air-travel dollar—in terms of 1938 dollars al- 
most twice as much (counting inflation and 
all). Service is faster and more luxurious; 
in some cases one can get almost the equiva- 
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lent of 1938's first-class service on today's 
tourist flights. Other things, like reduced 
family rates, have made this Nation the most 
filying-conscious in the world. 

No one likes to see prices on any com- 
modity or service go up, But on the basis 
of the facts thus far disclosed in the CAB- 
airlines debate, it’s hard to see how the Areo- 
nautics Board can fairly deny some increase 
in fares. 


Tobacco Price Support Program Shows 
Really Large Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I would like to include the 
following article from the Nashville 
Tennessean of August 4. Mr. Herd, in 
my opinion, has presented some interest- 
ing and pertinent figures relating to the 
tobacco price-support program. 

Mr. Herd's article follows: 

Tosacco PRICE Support Program SHOWS 

REALLY LARGE INcoME—IN FIELD AND 

HOME: LOSSES CITED FAIL ro SHOW EARN- 
INGS—PROFIT ACCRUES THROUGH INTEREST 
on CCC FUND LOANED COOPERATIVES 

(By Hal Herd) 

For the past 5 years there has been a heavy 
barrage of publicity from Washington on 
the huge losses from Government price- 
support program on farm commodities. 

And only recently there was a move to 
have tobacco removed from the list of six 
basic commodities to which these supports 
apply. 

But it’s often difficult to find out exactly 
how much the price-support program is cost- 
ing the public. . 

I dug through a pile of documents, 
checked all the USDA releases, and finally 
wrote to Washington before I came up with 
the true figures on the tobacco price- support 
costs. 

According to the latest release from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (Government 
agency that makes loans for price-support 
programs), there have been gains and losses 
from year to year. 

However, from the beginning of the pro- 
gram in 1933 through May 31, 1957, CCC 
records show a total loss under the price 
support program of $10,924. This includes all 
types of tobacco, some of which have been 
more difficult to market than others. 

FIGURE INCOMPLETE 


This figure, however, is incomplete. It does 
not include the net earnings in interest above 
the cost of banking service charges and other 
similar charges. These earnings, which rep- 
resent income to CCC, have exceeded $10 
million during this same period. 

In addition, CCC supplied tobacco to for- 
eign countries during World War II which 
resulted in a realized gain of $4.8 million, 

This gives a total net income of $14.8 mil- 
lion for the tobacco program since its be- 
ginning more than 20 years ago. When the 
$10,924 in losses are subtracted from the net 
gains, there still Is a profit of more than 
$14.7 million. That was a surprise to me, too. 

Of course, the tobacco program hasn't 
always been in such a favorable position, 
From October 1933 through June 30, 1941, 
CCC records showed a loss of more than $2 
million. However, this figure did not in- 
clude interest on loans, 
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During the period 1941 to 1946 there was 
a gain of more than $7 million, For the past 
fiscal year the realized gain was $191,000. 

SOME LOSSES, SOME GAINS 


At the same time last year, corn showed 
a loss of $201 million; cotton, $427 million; 
and wheat, $89 million under the Govern- 
ment price support program. o 

However, a few commodities made gains. 
They include: Irish potatoes, $16,000; whey, 
$3,000; and honey, $867. 

Many may wonder how a Government price 
support program can show a profit on a cer- 
tain commodity. Let's take tobacco for ex- 
ample. 

In each State where this crop is grown 
extensively there are one or more cooperative 
associations to which CCC is authorized to 
lend money. 

During the marketing season that tobacco 
which fails to bring the floor prices (they 
vary according to grade) is purchased by the 
cooperative and stored in a warehouse. 
Here it is held until manufacturers will buy 
it at a price which will take care of interest 
and other charges. 

So the main income from the price sup- 
port system is through interest on CCC 
money loaned to cooperatives to carry out 
the program. And this figure sometimes gets 
left out of releases concerning the cost of 
certain price support program of farm prod- 
ucts. 

NO, 2 CASH CROP 


Tobacco is the second ranking cash crop 
in Tennessee and is the main source of in- 
come for more than 800,000 farm families 
in the United States. For the past 10 years, 
the farm value of tobacco has averaged more 
than $1 billion annually. 

Aside from the farmer, thousands of peo- 
ple make their living from the sale of leaf 
tobacco or its products. These include buy- 
ers, dealers, warehousemen, factory employ- 
ees truckers, wholesalers, and retailers. 

Tobacco is very important as a revenue 
producer. In the fiscal year 1955-56, latest 
date for which complete figures are available, 
direct Federal and State taxes combined were 
more than $2 billion, providing more direct 
revenue to the Government than all other 
crops combined, 


Elton Layton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to pause and pay tribute to Mr. El- 
ton Layton upon his resignation as clerk 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Congressman Carricc, of Pennsylva- 
nia, claims Mr. Layton as his No. 
1 constituent. He comes from Mata- 
moras, Pa., in Pike County; however, Mr. 
and Mrs. Layton now reside at-4730 Ar- 
lington Boulevard, Arlington, Va., and 
have lived in Arlington County for over 
17 years. They have been my constit- 
uents since I was first elected to Congress 
from the newly created 10th Virginia 
District in the 83d Congress. 

Mr. Layton has continuously been 
clerk of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee for over 36 

Fears and is a member of the bar en- 
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titled to practice in the highest courts 
in Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia and the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

I have had many occasions to consult 
with Mr. Layton and to observe his fine 
work, I am sure that he will be very 
much missed here on Capitol Hill. 


The Veterans’ Administration Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three excel- 
lent articles dealing with the Veterans’ 
Administration program. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
of August 1, 1957] 
DISCHARGES RISE AT VA HOSPITAL 

Sr. CLouUD—Discharges from the Veterans“ 
Administration mental hospital here have 
more than doubled in the past 2 years. 

The number has increased from less than 
300 to about 600 a year since the start of a 
program aimed at preparing recovering 
patients for the life they will lead outside 
the hospital. 

This was revealed today by Dr. Jesse F. 
Casey, VA Director of Psychiatry and Neu- 
rology, who explained the new program en- 
ables psychiatric patients to learn to get 
along with others again and to acquire the 
habit of making their own decisions before 
they are discharged from the hospital. 

Nub of the program is a “motivation unit” 
directed by Dr. W. R. Coutant, staff psychi- 
atrist at the hospital. It consists of a ward 
with 80 patients selected from the entire 
hospital and a foster home am under 
which 55 patients live outside the hospital on 
a trial basis. 

Patients living in the ward are encouraged 
to become friends, work at jobs in the hos- 
pital, attend movies and other recreational 
activities together, and in general to live 
much as they would outside the hospital. 

Once a week they gather in groups of 10 
to talk frankly about their feelings and 
fears of returning to the community. Ef- 
forts are made by the staff of the unit to 
allay the fears and build up the patients’ 
trust and confidence, Dr. Casey explained. 

When ward patients are ready, they go 
into the foster home program and are placed 
with families in the St. Cloud area. 

Since the motivation unit was established 
2 years ago only about 10 percent of those in 
foster homes have returned for further hos- 
pitalization. 

The staff of the unit includes a social 
worker, a psychiatric nurse, a clinical 
psychologist and the hospital's vocational 
counselor in addition to Dr. Coutant. 

The VA hospital here is the only one in 
this area in which this program is in 
operation. 

Dr. Casey said VA’s aim is to make life in 
its mental hospitals as much like normal 
life as possible for patients past the acute 
stage of their illness. Psychiatrists call this 
approach “development of the hospital as a 
therapeutic community,” he said. 

He stressed, however, that the therapeutic 
5 does not replace other treat- 
ment. 
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— 
From the Minneapolis Star of August 1. 
1957] 


Practice Living Cures “HosPrraLrris"—VA 
PATIENTS REJOIN Our Wonko 


(By Gwenyth Jones) 


Sr. CLOUD, MINN.—Men who haven't had a 
real job in 20 or 30 years are working in 
factories, on farms, and in filling stations. 

Men who haven't been inside a real 
church go to services and shake the pastor's 
hand just as any other parishioner would. 

They go to movies, and play bingo and 
take part in all sorts of other community 
activities. 

In fact, “if you meet them on the street 
you don't realize they're any different.“ 

But these men are patients at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration mental hospital here. 
They're preparing for discharge from the 
hospital in a pilot program described by 
hospital officials as a definite success. 

Some 60 patients already have been dis- 
charged through this program after spend- 
ing 2 to 35 years in the hospital. The aver- 
age is 10. 

The program, headed by Dr. W. R. Cou- 
tant, staff psychiatrist, has been in opera- 
tion 2 years. It is aimed at helping patients 
who have developed “hospitalitis” to get 
ready for discharge. 

Coutant describes ‘hospitalitis’ to get 
state where the patient has found a home in 
the hospital and is unwilling to leave, per- 
haps afraid of the idea. 

The new approach prepares them for life 
outside“ by letting them practice. 

First step in the program is a ward of 80 
patients selected for the program. All are 
World War I veterans in their middle or late 
sixties. 

They are encouraged to develop friend- 
ships, work at jobs in the hospital, attend 
movies and other recreationatactivities to- 
gether—in short, to live much as they 
would outside. 

Once a week they gather in small groups 
to talk about their problems. 

‘The possibility of leaving is constantly 
on their minds.” Coutant says, “And some 
of them fear they will be thrown out. They 
need reassurance.” 

After spending a few weeks to 8 or 9 
months in the ward, patients go to live 
in foster homes in the nearby area, The 
farthest of these is 35 miles from the hos- 
pital. 

Before going, the patient visits several 
such homes and is encouraged to indicate 
which one he wants to go to. Patients also 
are encouraged to express any desire to go 
with other patients. 

Their room and board is paid, and they 
receive spending money. 

Residents of the area have an excellent 
attitude toward the program, Coutant said, 
understanding what VA officials are trying to 
do and making every effort to cooperate. 
In general, he said, residents treat patients 
living in foster homes “just as they would 
any other newcomers.” 

Patients can be discharged at any time 
hospital authorities think they're ready, and 
some stay only a short time in foster homes. 
Others stay much longer. The average stay 
is a year. Some homes have only 1 patient 
living there; 1 has 16. . 

Coutant emphasized the program's flexi- 
bility. 

Many of these patients have been in the 
hospital so long that “the home they came 
from has disappeared,” Coutant said. 

“This program helps them get ready to live 
their own lives. Most of them are receiving 
pensions, so they're taken care of finan- 
cially.” 

Hospital fleldworkers visit patients in fos- 
ter homes regularly, although these visits, 
like the entire program, are flexible, but 
there are no restraints. Only about 10 per- 
cent of those sent to foster homes have had 
to return to the hospital for further treat- 
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The project, originated by Dr. Thomas E. 
Dredge, chief of the St. Cloud Hospital's 
professional service, was called a pilot pro- 
gram by Dr. Jesse F. Casey, VA's Director 
of Psychiatry and Neurology, in an an- 
nouncement today in Washington, 


[From the Duluth Herald of August 1, 1957] 
VA ANNOUNCES PLAN To CURE MENTALLY ILL 


WasHIncTON.—The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion said today that a new approach devel- 
oped at its hospital in St. Cloud, Minn., has 
doubled the number of mental patients that 
can be discharged. 

Dr. Jesse F. Casey, VA's Director of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology, said that under a 2- 
year-old pilot program at St. Cloud, which 
includes use of foster homes in the commu- 
nity, the number of discharges has risen from 
fewer than 300 a year to about 600, 

The new approach involves permitting 
greater freedom and a more normal life for 
selected psychiatric patients past the acute 
stage so as to speed recovery and discharge. 

It enables the patients to learn to get along 
with others again and to acquire the habit of 
making their own decisions. 

“In other words,” Casey said, “we are try- 
ing to develop the mental hospital into a 
therapeutic community that will prepare re- 
covering patients for the life they will lead 
outside the hospital.” 

The hub of the St. Cloud program is a 
motivation unit, directed by Dr. W. R. 
Coutant. 

This unit consists of a ward with 80 
patients selected from the entire hospital, 
and the foster home program under which 
55 patients live outside. the hospital on a 
trial basis. 


United States Participation in 
International Trade Fairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Good Foot Forward,” relating 
to our participation in international 
trade fairs, published in the Minneapolis 
Star of July 30, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

~ Goon Foor FORWARD 


After getting off to a slow start, United 
States participation in international trade 
fairs has picked up steam in recent years. 
It has become one of this country's most 
effective means of introducing itself, and the 
American way of life, to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people around the world. 

Latest demonstration of the impact this 
activity can have was in Poland. At the 
Poznan trade far last month, the American 
exhibit, centered around a fully equipped 
one-family bungalow, stole the show. 

Many Poles found it difficult to believe the 
display really represented something just a 
little better than the average American 
worker has. And one must admit that the 
organizers’ inclusion of a deepfreeze, boat, 
automobile with automatic windows, etc., 
did make the exhibit a bit on the posh side. 

Yet, even discounting the typicalness of 
the exhibition home, Poles were tremen- 
dously impressed, and convinced that the lot 
of the American worker cannot be as bad as 
Communist propagandists insist._ 
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The Poznan show was our first on the 
Other side of the Iron Curtain. Now we 
have a chance to stage one in the political 
center of Communistland—in Moscow. As 
of the moment, the Russians are prepared to 
admit the show—scheduled for Gorki Park 
Next summer—and the remaining step is a 
ly see appropriation of the necessary 

unds. 

It would not be unprecedented if the Rus- 
ans changed their mind and banned the 
trade show, especially after having seen its 
popularity in Poland. But if something does 
Upset present plans for the exhibition in 
Moscow, let it come from the other side. 
Let us be prepared to stage our best show to 
date in Gorki Park. Let's get the appropria- 
tion through Congress as soon as possible. 


Scarcity of Doctors Is Matter of Deep 
Concern to Small Localities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Not so long ago, life in the rural areas of 
the United States was commonly a 
rugged existence. Within our lifetimes, 
this scene has completely changed. 
Nowadays, nearly every convenience of 
modern-day life is available to country 
folks. In fact, life in the country was 
never more pleasant, more appealing 
than now. 

In only one respect is rural life suffer- 
ing because of the big city. This, Mr. 
Speaker, is a serious lack of doctors, with 
little relief in sight. At present, 42 towns 
in Alabama are seeking physicians and 
Proposing all types of inducement. Sev- 
eral localities are offering free clinic 
facilities, free homes, or rent-free apart- 
ments. The scarcity of doctors in rural 
areas arises from their growing tendency 
to specialize, rather than take up a gen- 
eral practice. To live in an area where 
a doctor is not available, even in the case 
of an emergency, is a serious risk. 

Fortunately, the problem is not yet 
acute, but it is cause for deep concern. 
This situation is pointed up in an edi- 
torial entitled “Small Towns in the State 
Need Doctors,” which appeared in the 
July 25, 1957, issue of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News. 


Stat. Towns IN THE State Neros Docrors 


“There was a time not so many years ago 
When Alabama was reported to have had only 
1 doctor for every 3,000 inhabitants. With 
some 2,200 physicians now practicing in the 
State, conditions today are better. Jefferson, 
Mobile, and Montgomery Counties are esti- 
mated to have 1 physician for every 990 per- 
sons, while the rest of the State has an aver- 
age of 1 for about 1,900 persons. 


In many small towns and rural areas, how- 
ever, the shortage of doctors remains an 
acute community problem, Cherokee Coun- 
ty, for instance, still has only 3 physicians 
to serve its 17,634 people and Greene County 
has but 3 for its population of 16,482. The 
Medical Association of the State of Alabama, 
which operates a physician placement service 
through its Montgomery office, reports that 
42 Alabama towns currently are trying to 
find doctors, 
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Some of these towns are offering special 
inducements to physicians to settle and es- 
tablish practices in the communities. One 
would build a clinic on city-owned property, 
offer it to a doctor rent-free for 3 years, and 
provide him with a furnished apartment 
rent-free for 12 months. Another offers to 
incorporate and build a clinic, equip it if 
necessary, and bulld the doctor a home. 

A major factor contributing to the short- 
age of doctors in many smaller communities, 
of course, is the financial problem of setting 
up practice and securing adequate income. 
Another element is said to be the tendency 
of more doctors to become specialists rather 
than general practitioners of the type needed 
in rural areas. 

More young physicians should give con- 
sideration to the rewards and satisfactions of 
general practice in small towns. And such 
communities certainly must exert every effort 
to make conditions of service as attractive as 
possible. 


Passenger Fares on Transatlantic Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, several 

months ago the CAB, exercising its regu- 
latory authority in the public interest, 
vetoed a proposal by the international 
airlines to raise transatlantic fares 5 
percent in time for the current tourist 
season. 
_ I think we all share the opinion that 
this action is commendable insofar as 
it permits more of our citizens to spend 
a vacation abroad at the least possible 
cost. On the other hand, I am equally 
sure that we would all recognize that 
the financial position of the airlines 
which carry these travelers should re- 
main fundamentally sound. 

Upon inquiring about the effect of the 
CAB's action in disapproving such a sub- 
stantial fare increase, I find that several 
European airlines, as well as the gov- 
ernments which own them, have stirred 
up considerable protest. Their argu- 
ment is that their costs have risen 
sharply. However, traffic figures show 
such a substantial increase this year 
over 1956 that it is impossible to believe 
that unit costs, that is, the cost of carry- 
ing each passenger, could have moved in 
any but a downward direction. 

According to North Atlantic traffic re- 
ports filed with the CAB by the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, 
which originally asked for the fare boost, 
transatlantic passenger traffic was up 
nearly 28 percent by the first of July 
this year. Of 12 transatlantic airlines 
all but 3 showed increases in the average 
number of passengers on each flight. For 
example, Lufthansa, the German airline, 
showed an increased load factor of 46 
percent; for the Belgian airline, Sabena, 
it was 39 percent; for BOAC, over 21 per- 
ment; for Pan American, over 5 percent; 
for TWA, 12 percent, and so on. 

I am certain that the interests of our 
constituents, who in increasing numbers 
hope to find an overseas vacation within 
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reach, heartily applaud the efforts of our 
Government to withstand the pressure 
of foreign government-owned airlines 
for higher fares. That this view is 
shared by at least a courageous minority 
abroad is shown in an article which ap- 
peared in Aviation Studies—Interna- 
tional—Litd,, last July 9. I am informed 
that our Embassy in London regards this 
British private-enterpirse publication as 
both sophisticated and reliable in avia- 
tion economic matters. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include an excerpt from 
this article at this point in the RECORD: 


CONTROL FOR ConTROL's SAKE 


What is wholly lost sight of by all Inter- 
ested parties (including the American trade 
press which is always ready to have a dig at 
CAB on behalf of its patrons the United 
States carriers) is that CAB is the sole body 
in the whole international set up of govern- 
mental rate monitoring, which can convinc- 
ingly claim to be able to judge those issues 
objectively, especially with respect to the 
traveling public's interests. All other gov- 
ernments are themselves airlines, and are 
therefore judges in their own cause. When 
the British Government seeks to control the 
fare of the London-Calcutta section of a New 
York-Calcutta journey passing through Lon- 
don, it is simply BOAC, in a different hat, 


endeavoring to arrange the fare structure to 


suit its own convenience, irrespective of the 
passenger's best interests. But when CAB 
tries to prevent an Atlantic fare increase of 
5 percent, it is functioning primarily on be- 
half of public interest, and secondarily in 
what it believes to be the long-term interest 
of the industry (not any individual airline 
in which it has a proprietary interest) upon 
whose economic health it is intended to de- 
liberate and predicate without any proprie- 
torial bias. 

The CAB principle that proposals for 
changes to fares and rates up or down should 
always originate with airlines, and that the 
validity of these proposals should be judged 
by strictly impartial economic assessment of 
the evidence of those making the claims, 
cannot be faulted. To interpret this as con- 
trol for control's sake, when the judgment 
happens to be contrary to the airlines’ pro- 
posals is to completely misread the basic 
object of the machinery of governmental 
fare structure approval. Until other govern- 
ments divest themselves of their personal 
interest in individual airlines, they cannot 
hope to have their allegedly altruistic mo- 
tives believed. Government air agencies 
should stand strictly in the position of the 
judicature, wholly independent of the ad- 
ministration. This is even more important 
in countries where the administration also 
has acquired industrial management func- 
tions outside its normal role of government, 
than in those countries where industry Is still 
under private ownership. 

Industry should be subject to the mini- 
mum of external control in economic mat- 
ters. Its own commercial judgment of what 
is best for its customers on whom its ex- 
istence depends, and therefore what is best 
for its own practitioners, should serve ade- 
quately as check and balance on development 
and sales policy. Most industries continue to 
work out their own salavation successfully by 
this natural process. The need for airline 
rate control arose during the subsidy era. 
But as industry develops and is able to stand 
on its own feet, it should be the aim to re- 
duce rather than to increase the need for 
governmental controls, The demonstrated 
immaturity of airline economic policy sug- 
gests the continued need for financial moni- 
torship; but never for its own sake, and to 
satisfy the vested interests of bureaucracy. 
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Europe Refuses To Defend Itself—Easy 
Money From the United States Respon- 
sible 


EXTENSION eg REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article by Dr. John B. 
Crane which recently appeared in the 
Kenosha Evening News. Dr. Crane 
raises the question as to whether or not 
American aid to Europe has been too 
large over too many years with the result 
that the will of European countries to 
defend themselves has been paralyzed. 
The point, Mr. Speaker, is well made by 
Dr. Crane. 

Have We Overprorecrep EUROPE? 


(By Dr. John B. Crane) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—France has long been 
noted as a land of paradoxes. Almost every 
writer on France takes delight in pointing 
these out. 

Among the most striking is the political 
paradox that the French Government falls, 
on the average, every 6 months yet the French 
claim, with some justification, that their 
political system results in more stable and 
durable policies than those of the other 
western democracies. They consider their 
system definitely superior to that of America, 

Equally perplexing to Americans is the 
longstanding French paradox in the eco- 
nomic-financial field. France has been en- 
joying an economic boom for years and is 
producing more today than ever before in its 
history, Yet it appears to be constantly on 
the verge of financial bankruptcy with the 
franc selling at a discount in the free mar- 
ket, and constant talk of a dangerous dollar 
deficit. 

How is it possible for France to be always 
on the verge of financial collapse when it 
possesses the largest natural resources in con- 
tinental Europe, outside of Russia, and is 
steadily growing economically richer and 
richer each year? This is the unsolved para- 
dox. 

Just how prosperous France really is shows 
up clearly in official statistics of production. 
During the last quarter of 1956, France's in- 
dustrial production was 38 percent ahead of 
the year 1948 and 94 percent higher than the 
last prewar year of 1938. 

No other country in Western Europe shows 
such striking economic progress compared 
with the immediate prewar period. 

Not only is French industrial production 
at an alltime high but much of the pro- 
duction has gone into consumers’ goods re- 
sulting in a substantial rise in the standard 
of living. The French people are living bet- 
ter today than at any time in their entire 
history. 

Yet America feels it necessary to con- 
tinue to extend substantial amounts of 
foreign aid to France, nope hance de in the 
military field, 


THE BRITISH PARADOX 


The paradox of postwar Britain in some 
respects parallels that of France. Economic 
progress has been rapid in the United King- 
dom since the war but not so great as in 
France. Industrial production during the 
last 4 months of 1956 was 16 percent above 
the level of 1953 and 63 percent above pre- 
war 1938. 

The objective of the Marshall plan was to 
pour billions of dollars into Western Europe 
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until its leyel of industrial production ex- 
ceeded prewar by 38 percent. After pouring 
$15 billion into Europe the objective was 
more than attained. 

Today most of the countries of Western 
Europe are producing at levels far higher 
than 38 percent above 1938. The New York 
Herald-Tribune's index of industrial produc- 
tion shows that during the last quarter of 
1956 the average level of industrial produc- 
tion for 14 Western European nations was 
more than 60 percent above 1938. 

How can one explain why thousands of 
Britishers are flocking in a stream to emi- 
gration offices in London to settle in other 
countries overseas at a time when Britain 
has never been so prosperous and when the 
average Britisher enjoys a higher standard 
of living and works shorter hours than ever 
before in history? This, too is something 
of a paradox. 

Not only is the British average man better 
off than ever before, but he is better off than 
most of his European neighbors, for in spite 
of high taxes the British standard of living 
and output is one of the very highest in 
Europe. I know of no country which has 
higher average weekly or hourly wages, 

Yet Britishers vie with one another in emi- 
grating from the country, while the govern- 
ment of one of the wealthiest nations in 
Europe is cutting its modest military forces 
by drastic amounts and acting as if it were 
a have- not nation on the verge of collapse. 

Could the paradoxical behavior of the 
French and British be related in any way to 
the practice of America since the war of 
spending whatever billions are necessary in 
Europe to protect this area from the Com- 
munists? 

Has American aid to Europe been too large 
over too many years so that the will of 
European countries to defend themselves 
and to appropriate sufficient funds for their 
own defense has been paralyzed? Have we 
overprotected Western Europe to the point 
of weakening instead of strengthening it? 


Unionist Pleads for Tax on Zinc Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include an article from the Knoxville 
News Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn., Friday, 
August 2, 1957, headed Mascot Called 
Ghost Town.” 

UNIONIST PLEADS FOR TAX ON ZINC IMPORTS 

WASHINGTON, August 2.— Mascot. Tenn., 
was practically a ghost town for 18 months 
before the Korean war when the price of 
zinc plummeted, says William F. Hawkins, 
a hard-rock zinc miner at enn Zinc Co. 
there. 

Hawkins, president of the Tennesse Val- 
ley Zinc Workers Union, is here to tell the 
House Ways and Means Committee it may 
be so again if ddequate relief for domestic 
industry through taxing of imports is not 
provided, 

He's testifying on an administration bill 
that would impose a sliding scale tax of 
from 1 to 3 cents a pound on lead im- 
ports when the American price drops be- 
low the peril point of 17 cents, and a leyy 
of % to 2 cents a pound for zinc imports 
when the United States market dips below 
14% cents a pound, 
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Industry spokesmen say this tax scale falls 
short of providing the protection for the 
domestic industry actually intended by the 


. administration bill. They want the sliding- 


scale levy to be from 3 to 5 cents a pound 
for both metals. 

American Zinc Co., Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Co., and New Jersey Zine Co, are the 3 
operating companies in east Tennessee, em- 
ploying some 1,500 persons. 

These firms, says Hawkins, are having to 
cut back work weeks and reduce employment 
in face of large zinc imports that have sent 
the price of zinc down to 10 cents a pound. 

“If the price of metal is allowed to deteri- 
orate so that our mines are shut down as 
they were before the Korean war,“ said Haw- 
kins, “we have our doubts whether the in- 
dustry could ever recover in our area.. 

“Our union contract provides that if the 
price of zinc goes below 13 cents and stays 
there for 90 days a wage reopener can be 
asked for to reduce wages. You know what 
this could do to us with the cost of living 
where it is.” 


Death of O. J. Larson, of Duluth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “O. J. Larson, Noted City Law- 
yer, Dies,” published in the Duluth Her- 
ald of August 2, 1957. I knew Mr. Lar- 
son in years past, and an sorry to hear 
of his death. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

O. J. Larson, Norep Crry LAWYER, DES 


O. J. Larson, 86, former Eighth District 
Congressman, an intimate friend of two 
United States Presidents and the recipient 
of high honors from Finland and Italy, died 
yesterday in a Duluth nursing home. 

The retired attorney who came to Duluth 
to practice law in 1908, formerly lived at 26 
North 28th Avenue East. 

Widely known throughout the United 
States and Canada, he was one of the pioneer 
supporters of the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
held the appointment of honorary consul 
for Finland in Duluth until 1942 and was the 
principal speaker for historical celebrations 
many times in various parts of the country. 

Born in Oulu, Finland, he was brought to 
the United States when he was 5 by his 
parents, who settled at Calumet, Mich. He 
was graduated in 1891 from northern Indi- 
ana Normal School, now Valparaiso Univers- 
ity, and in 1894 from the University of Mich- 
igan Law School. 

Mr. Larson entered the practice of law at 
Calumet, where he served as prosecuting at- 
torney for Houghton County from 1898 to 
1904. 

He later was retained by the State of Michi- 
gan for a case that involved extensive travel 
in Italy, where he developed an avid interest 
in Italian history, Because of that interest 
he was called upon frequently to speak on 
the Italian contributions to civilization. 

In 1931 he gave the principal address at 
ceremonies dedicating a life-size bronze stat- 
ute of Christopher Columbus on the State 
capitol grounds in St. Paul. On the same 
day King Victor Emanuel of Italy conferred 
upon him the Royal Crown of Italy with the 
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rank of commodore, highest decoration 
awarded by that nation to a non-Italian, in 
appreciation for his interest in promoting 
American-Italian relations. 

Twice decorated by Finland, he was made 
& knight of the first rank in the Order of the 
White Rose, in 1920, and was promoted to 
Commandership in the same order in 1933, 
highest award granted by his native coun- 
try to a civilian outside of Finland. 

Mr. Larson served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Eighth District from 1921 
to 1925 and was appointed to the House Ju- 
diciary Committee during his second term. 
Herbert Hoover came to Duluth to support 
his candidacy in 1921. 

A friend of four President's he was inti- 
mately acquainted with Hoover and Theodore 

velt. 

In 1938, Mr. Larson was appointer national 
chairman of a committee in charge of the 
tercentenary of the landing of the Finns and 
Swedes on the Delaware and he gaye the 
main address dedicating a monument pre- 
sented to the United States by Finland me- 
Mortalizing the historic event. 

Mr. Larson married Emma Dorothy Rob- 
erts, of Grand Rapids, Mich., on November 
25, 1901. 

A member of the bar of the United States 
Supreme Courts of Minnesota and Michigan, 
he also held membership in the American 
and Minnesota Bar Associations, the Masonſe 
Order, Aad Temple, Shriners, Elks, Odd Fel- 
lows, Knights of Kavela, and Alpha Tau 
Omega Fraternity. 

Surviving are a son, Roberts B. Larson, 
Washington, D. C.: 2 daughters, Mrs. W. W. 
Kuyper, Schenectady, N. L., and Mrs, V. M. 
Tengqutst, Duluth; a grandson, Robert F. 
Eaton, Duluth; 2 granddaughters, Miss Laura 
Lee, Larson, Washington, D. C., and Barbara 
D. Tengquist, Duluth, and a great-grand- 
son. 


Keep Your Guard Up! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, 40 
Years ago, on August 5, 1917, a day I 
Shall never forget, 400,000 young Amer- 
ican volunteers were mustered into the 
Federal service in the National Guard 
of the United States. 

Our National Guard units, such as my 
division, the 35th, a Kansas-Missouri 
organization, helped win World War I. 
Again, when the call came in World War 
II, National Guard units performed gal- 
lantly and successfully just as they did 
more recently in Korea. 

Although those 40 years have taken a 
heavy toll, dimmed the eyes, greyed the 
hair, and slowed the steps, those 40 
years have not decreased, in any way, 
Our ‘justifiable pride in our National 
Guard service. 

Mr. Speaker, the value of the National 
Guard as part and parcel of our na- 
tional defense has been proven by its 
Valiant service. 

One motto which will continue to con- 
tribute to the safety and security of this 
great Republic is: 

“Keep Your Guard Up.” 


| 


Wheat for On-Farm Consumption 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8456) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to exempt certain wheat produc- 
ers from liability under the act where all 
the wheat crop is fed or used for seed or 
food on the farm, and for other purposes. 


Mr, HILL. Mr. Chairman, first of all, 
I think we should say, No. 1, that any 
farm in these United States—and we 
have had a hard time getting it under- 
stood—can grow 15 acres of wheat on 
his farm and feed it all regardless of 
whether he got 20 bushels to the acre 
or 40. So, that is where we start. But 
it is only 15 acres. Now, if he is mixing 
feed and needs more wheat than that, 
this bill is a real relief. It doubles the 
amount of acres of wheat that he can 
grow and consume on the farm. In 
other words, this bill provides—and it 
is very simple and not difficult to under- 
stand—that he can now grow 30 acres 
under practically the same conditions 
that he could grow 15: That is all this 
legislation assumes to do. 

There are some other things it does, 
but at this particular time we are not 
so much concerned about that. 

The next thing I would like to explain 
is the difference between our bill and 
the Senate bill. The Senate bill pro- 
vides that any farmer on any farm any- 
where in any State can grow as many 
acres of wheat as he wishes as long as 
he feeds it on the farm. Now, the inter- 
esting thing about that is that the Farm 
Bureau supports that position, and I will 
ask when we get back in the House that 
I may put their statement in the RECORD. 
It states that they have had a resolution 
time and time again supporting that 
position presented at the Farm Bureau 
annual meeting. They have supported 
the idea that, if a farmer fed all his 
wheat, he should not come under this 
complicated agricultural legislation con- 
cerning the wheat acreage or marketing 
controls. 

The American Farm Bureau resolu- 
tion reads: 

We recommend legislation to exempt farms 
from wheat-growing quotas if all wheat pro- 
duced thereon is used only as food, feed, or 
seed on the farm where grown or on farms 
under the same operation, 


I shall put their statement in the REC- 
orp, Mr. Chairman; I include a state- 
ment by Walter C. Berger, Adminis- 
trator, Commodity Stabilization Service; 
before the Wheat Subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee, June 19, 
1957, 10 a. m. on H. R. 6784, a bill to ex- 
empt certain wheat producers from li- 
ability under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 where all the wheat 
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crop is fed or used for seed or food on 
the farm, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, . 
we have reviewed this proposed bill, H. R. 
6784, and find that it has three major pur- 


1. To permit the growing of up to 30 acres 
of wheat on any farm under an exemption 
from the wheat marketing quota provisions 
provided all of the wheat produced is used 
on the farm for feed, seed, or human food. 
An exemption is provided from the 30 acre 
limitation on the farms operated by and as 
part of State institutions or religious or 
charitable institutions. 

2. The acreage seeded to wheat for harvest 
in 1958 or thereafter in excess of acreage al- 
jotments shall not be considered in the es- 
tablishment of future State, county, and 
farm acreage allotments. Also, the plant- 
ing on the farm of wheat for 1958 and 
thereafter for which no farm allotment is 
established shall not make the farm eligible 
as an old wheat farm. If allotments are de- 
sired for such farms they must be considered 
as new wheat farms. 

3. Any State in which for 3 successive 
years the wheat planted exceeds 35,000 acres 
shall generally become a commercial wheat 
producing State. 

I should like to discuss each of these pro- 
visions in order. 

First, with respect to the exemption from 
the marketing quota penalty or storage re- 
quirements for the farm marketing excess, 
on farms growing up to 80 acres of wheat, all 
of which is fed, or used for seed or food on 
the farm where produced, this provision is to 
a certain extent in line with the Depart- 
ment’s recommendations. Bills on this gen- 
eral subject have been recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture but have in the 
past failed of enactment. 

In the President's message to the Con- 
gress of January 9, 1956, he stated as fol- 
lows: 

“Legislation already has passed the Senate 
and is pending in the House of Representa- 
tives which would exempt from marketing 
quotas those producers who use for feed, 
food, or seed on their own farms all the 
wheat they raise. Because of the failure to 
pass this legislation last year, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been compelled by 
law to hail before the courts farmers whose 
only offense was to raise and feed wheat out- 
side their quotas. Again the administra- 
tion urges prompt enactment of this legis- 
lation. Correction of this problam should =e! 
delayed no longer.” 

We believe that the proposed bill, al- 
though a step in the right direction, does not 
go far enough. We recommend that the ex- 
emption of wheat producers from liability 
under the act where all of the wheat crop is 
fed or used for seed or food on the farm be 
applicable without limitation in the same 


manner as is provided in the proposed legis- 


lation for State, religious or charitable insti- 
tutions. However, in the absence of obtain- 
ing the greater exemption which we request, 
we would favor the enactment of H. R. 6784. 
The purpose of this bill is to correct a sit- 
uation which has arisen in connection with 
marketing quota operations for certain wheat 
producers who desire to use their entire out- 
put for feed and seed on the farm where 
produced; and who do not want to participate 
in the wheat price support program. 
Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, wheat producers subject to 
marketing quotas who harvest wheat in ex- 
cess of their acreage allotment are subject 
to a marketing penalty on their farm market- 
ing excess (unless they avoid or postpone 
the penalty by storage or delivery to the Sec- 
retary), whether they sell their wheat on 
the market or whether they feed it on their 
farms. The law is clear on this point and its 
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constitutionality was upheld in Wickard v. 
Filburn (317 U. S. 111). Thus, farmers sub- 
ject to quotas who produce wheat only for 
feed and seed and do not want price support 
on their crop are forced to curtail their 
operations or pay the penalty if they fail to 
do so. 

Production of wheat for feed is, in general, 
confined to small farms in the feed deficit 


areas, 

Existing legislation exempts certain of 
these farms from marketing quota restric- 
tions. For example, quotas are not appli- 
cable to any farm on which the wheat acreage 
does not exceed 15 acres or on which the 
normal production of the wheat acreage is 
less than 200 bushels. Also, marketing 
quotas are not applicable to any farm in any 
State which has been designated by the Sec- 
retary as outside the commercial wheat-pro- 
ducing area. Any State for which the wheat 
acreage allotment is 25,000 acres or less, may 
be so designated by the Secretary. 

H. R. 6784 broadens these existing exemp- 
tions to include those farmers in the com- 
mercial wheat-producing area who harvest 
not more than 30 acres, who use all their 
wheat on the farm where grown for feed and 
seed, and who do not desire wheat price 
support. We believe that no maximum acre- 
age limitation should be established for this 
type of wheat utilization. Insofar as this 
latter group of farmers is concerned, wheat 
marketing quota restrictions impose special 
hardshi 


ps. = - 

Although the consumption of wheat on 
farms where grown does affect interstate 
commerce, the exemption relating only to 
farms on which no wheat is removed would 
appear to be desirable. Such farms consti- 
tute only a small portion of all farms which 
produce wheat and the proposed exemption, 
although creating some new problems, would 
not unduly hamper the administration of 
the wheat marketing quota and price-sup- 
port programs with respect to farms from 
which wheat is removed. 

Enactment of this bill would be another 
step toward achievement of our objective 
that farmers be permitted to operate their 
farms with a maximum of freedom. At the 
same time, it would remove the dissatisfac- 
tion of some small wheat producers with the 
program as it must be operated under pres- 
ent legislation. 

The bill, if enacted, would become effective 


with the 1958 and subsequent crops of Wheat. 


It would in no way relieve or otherwise affect 
the liability for marketing penalties incurred 
by farmers under past wheat marketing 
quota programs who fed or used for seed on 
the farms where produced their entire wheat 
crops. 

Section 114 of the Soil Bank Act provides 
that as a condition of eligibility for partici- 
pation in the acreage-reserve program under 
that act the wheat acreage on any farm must 
not exceed the larger of the farm wheat 
acreage allotment or 15 acres. In order to 
clarify the matter of eligibility for partici- 
pation in the acreage-reserve program of any 
farm for which an exemption from market- 
ing quota penalties might be obtained under 
the bill, we believe it highly desirable that 
such bill be supplemen by a new section 
containing an amendment to the Soil Bank 
Act which would make it clear that any farm 
for which an exemption from marketing 
quota penalties was obtained under the pro- 
posed bill would not be required to comply 
with the larger of the farm wheat acreage 
allotment or 15 acres to be eligible for par- 
ticipation in the acreage- reserve program. 

We believe that farmers who might obtain 
an exemption from wheat marketing quota 
penalties because thelr entire wheat pro- 
duction is used on the farm where produced 
should be entitled to participate in the acre- 
age reserve program on exactly the same 
basis as those farmers who avail themselves 


of the 15-acre exemption. We shall be glad 
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to submit to you the legal language to make 
this effective. 

As indicated above it is recognized that 
there will be certain administrative dificul- 
ties in putting the provisions of the bill into 
operation, but we believe it will be possible 
to develop adequate safeguards. 


Additional administrative expenses would 


be incurred in carrying out the provisions 
of the bill, if enacted. It is believed that 
such increases might be absorbed from 
funds appropriated for administering the 
wheat quota program. 

Section 2 of the bill would prohibit the 
use of excess wheat acreage in 1958 and sub- 
sequent years for history purposes in deter- 
mining future State, county, and farm acre- 
age allotments and prohibit farms planting 
wheat without an allotment in 1958 and 
subsequent years from becoming eligible for 


zan allotment in succeeding years as old 


wheat farms. Each of these proposed provi- 
sions now applies to tobacco and the first pro- 
vision now applies to all basic crops except 
corn and wheat. Enactment of this section 
of the bill would do much toward minimiz- 
ing undesirable shifts in State and county 
wheat acreage allotments which are preva- 
lent under existing programs. By limiting 
allotment credits to 1958 and subsequent 
years to the acreage seeded to wheat within 
the farm allotment, State and county allot- 
ments for succeeding years will become more 
stable. 

Although the acreage-allotment and mar- 
keting-quota programs for wheat have gen- 
erally been effective in holding down the 
production of wheat, there are problems un- 
der the present provisions of law which are 
inherently contributing to the instability of 
State and county allotments. Foremost 
among tham is the provision of law which 
exempts from marketing-quota penalties 
farms seeding not more than 15 acres of 
wheat for harvest as grain. In 1956 there 
were 562,643 farms in the commercial wheat- 
producing area, or 34 percent of all wheat 
farms in such area, on which the acreage 
seeded to wheat for harvest as grain was in 
excess of the farm allotment. The total 
allotment on these excegs farms was 4,559,- 
317 acres, but the acreage seeded to wheat 
on such farms for harvest as grain was 
8,991,601 acres. Thus, the total wheat acre- 
age on such farms was 97 percent above the 
total allotted acreage. 

An analysis of the 1956 wheat performance 
Teports submitted by all applicable State 
ASC offices indicate that overplanting of al- 
lotments was prevalent on larger farms in 
some of the important. wheat-producing 
States such as Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. 
If these States, together with North Dakota 
and South Dakota in which the number of 
noncomplying wheat farms were relatively 
small, are disregarded, a true picture of 
overplanting wheat allotments on small 
farms becomes more apparent. Outside these 
States within the 1956 commercial wheat- 
producing area, there were 498,088 farms, or 
39 percent of all wheat farms, on which the 
acreage seeded to wheat for harvest as grain 
in 1956 was in excess of the farm allotment. 
In the States of truly small wheat farms, 
the total acreage seeded to wheat for harvest 
as grain in 1956 on excess farms was about 
2% times larger than the total allotment 
assigned to such farms. 

The permitting of excess wheat acreage 
to be used for, history purposes in determin- 
ing allotments is causing some radical shifts 
in State, county, and farm allotments even 
though the national wheat-acreage allot- 
ment remains constant at 55 million acres, 
The result is that a State such as North 
Dakota, with only 1.2 percent of the wheat 
farms overplanting the farm allotment, 
loses allotment to Missouri and other States 
where overplanting is exceptionally heavy 
on small farms. The Impact on county 
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allotments is even greater. For example, the 
1958 State allotment for Kansas is about the 
same as for 1957, but because of excess 
pianting on small farms in counties of east- 
ern Kansas, a considerable shift of allotment 
from the Wheat Belt of western Kansas will 
be necessary to provide allotments for the 
increased acreage in the eastern part of the 
State, Nebraska, another important wheat- 
producing State, has still another problem 
resulting from the overplanting of allot- 
ments. The overplanting of wheat allot- 
ments in this State has, for the most part, 
been on large farms in certain counties of 
the high plains area. This overplanting on 
large wheat farms, although deliberate in 
the face of marketing quota penalties or 
under the provisions of law which permits 
storing the farm marketing excess, is build- 
ing up excessive wheat acreage history which 
can only be covered in subsequent years by 
shifting allotment acreage from other States 
or from other counties in Nebraska. To il- 
lustrate, in Cheyenne County, Nebr., 914 
farms, 68.6 percent of all wheat farms in the 
county, had an acreage of wheat for harvest 
as grain in 1956 In excess of the farm allot- 
ment. The total acreage of wheat on these 
noncomplying farms was 43.4 percent larger 
than the total allotment acreage on such 
farms, Other important wheat-producing 
counties of Nebraska in which there was 
considerable overplanting of allotments in- 
clude Banner, with 64.3 percent of farms 
overplanting, Deuel with 40.6 percent, and 
Kimball with 68.9 percent. i 

The shifting of allotment acreage from one 
State to another and from county to county 
within a State as the result of overplanting 
of farm wheat-acreage allotments is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to complying producers. 
Even within counties complying farms must, 
under existing legislation, give up allotment 
acreage to cover the excess ac e on non- 
complying farms. Unless legislative action 
is taken to alter this situation, the problem 
will become greater as we move into the 
future. We strongly urge the enactment of 
this section of the bill. 

Section 3 of the bill was, no doubt, de- 
signed to stabilize the commercial wheat- 
producing area by preventing certain States 
from moving in and out of such area from 
one year to the next. Only four States, Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
would likely be affected in subsequent years, 
by the provisions of this section. Based on 
the latest available statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the acreage seeded to 
wheat for harvest as grain in each of these 
States during the last 3 years was as follows: 


Acreage for harvest as grain 


State 1955 1956 1957 
Alabama 59, 000 80, 000 120, 000 
Arizona... 43. 000 58, 000 ono 
Louisiana. . -| 17,000 35, 000 90, 000 
Mississippi 18, 300 18, 000. 000 


The computed 1958 State wheat-acreage 
allotments for these States were: Alabama, 
23,240 acres; Arizona, 21,401 acres; Louisiana, 
6,302 acres; and Mississippi, 16,256 acres, 
Since existing legislation gives the Secretary 
discretionary authority to designate a State 
as outside the commercial wheat-producing 
area if the allotment for such States is 25,000 
acres or less, each of the 4 States were 80 
designated for the 1958 crop. An analysis of 
the wheat seedings in these States indicates 
that the 1959 State wheat-acreage allotment 
for both Alabama and Arizona will likely be 
in excess of 25,000 acres and thereby could 
not, under the present provisions of law, be 
excluded from the commercial wheat-pro- 
ducing area for 1959. Under the provisions 
of section 3 of H. R. 6784 both of these 
States would definitely be in the commercial 
area in 1959 and would have to remain there- 
in for a period of at least 3 years before they 


1957 


could again become eligible to be excluded 
from such area. 

We believe that the provisions of section 3 
of the bill are necessary in order to stabilize 
the commercial wheat-producing area in fu- 
ture years and to implement the effective ad- 
ministration of the wheat-production adjust- 
ment program. It is recommended, however, 
that section 3 be modified before its enact- 
ment as follows: (1) Insert on line 24 of page 
3 the words “for harvest as grain” immedi- 
ately following the words “planted to wheat“; 
(2) insert on line 3 of page 4, the words “for 
harvest as grain” immediately following the 
words “acreage planted to wheat”; and (3) 
insert on line 8 of page 4, the words “for har- 
vest as grain“ immediately following the 
words annual acreage planted to wheat.” 

In summary may I say that subject to the 
Suggested changes we feel that this pro- 
posed bill is a step in the right direction. 


Then John A. Baker, of the National 
Farmers Union, supported this legisla- 
tion in a statement to our committee, I 
include a part of it: 

In our opinion, H. R. 67284 is a bill which 
delicately balances these various interests in 
wheat marketing quota legislation. The 
Special provisions that Mr. Anruso has 
worked out through consultation with rep- 
Tesentatives of both commercial and non- 
commercial wheat producers appear to us to 
provide: 

1. Appropriate and needed adjustments re- 
quired to meet the pecial] problems of non- 
commercial wheat farmers; 

2. But still protects the essential integrity 
and effectiveness of the wheat marketing 
quota program in its general application. 

Section 1 of H. R. 6784 prevents the use 
Of this special authority for a large-scale 
feeding operation by restricting the exempted 
acres to 30 per farm. Nor does the bill elimi- 
nate the 15-acre minimum in existing law as 
has been suggested by some. 

This section, and section 2, also, provides 
that acreage exempted from operation of the 
quota program shall not be used to bulld up 
the historical base for future quotas. This 
Closes an unfair loophole that would other- 
Wise be opened up. 

Fundamentally we are opposed to require- 
Ments that so-called commercial corn and 
Wheat acres be called upon to carry the en- 
tire burden of needed market supply adjust- 
ments. While H. R. 6784 does not go as far 
&s we would like in reducing the size of the 
noncommercial wheat area, section 3 of the 
bill is, in our opinion, a step in the right di- 
rection. It is, also, a needed precaution for 
Commercial areas against the expansion of the 
loophole created by exemption of certain 
wheat production from operation of quotas. 

Mr. Chairman, in net we believe that adop- 
tion of H. R. 6784 will strengthen rather than 
Weaken the wheat marketing quota law. 
8 we urge your favorable considera- 

on. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, I include a state- 
ment of the American Farm Bureau, pre- 
Sented to our committee by Frank K. 
e legislative counsel of the federa- 

on: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
appreclates this opportunity to present its 
Views with respect to nearly a score of bills 
introduced in the House this year to exempt 
Wheat fed or used on the farm marketing 
quota penalties and restrictions. 

We understand the situation to be as 
follows: (1) Many farmers who have cus- 
tomarily grown wheat for feed, seed, or home 
Consumption on the farm where produced 
have been prohibited by Federal law since 
the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 from doing so unless they pay & 
Severe penalty; (2) the foregoing is true even 
though the farmer does not desire price 
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support on any other feed grain or, for that 
matter, any other commodity or product pro- 
duced on the farm; (3) the law denying 
farmers permission to grow wheat for feed on 
their farm has been carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and in the case of 
Wickard v. Filburn (317 U. S. 111 (1942)), 
it was held constitutional; (4) thousands of 
farmers have been penalized and many sults 
have been filed by United States attorneys 
to collect these penalties. Legal action is 
pending against many farmers and adminis- 
trative action is being pressed to make other 
collections before suit is filed. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
feels this is an intolerable situation that 
Congress should not permit to exist. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation has 
passed resolutions on the subject of feed 
wheat a number of times and at our last 
annual meeting in December 1956 the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the elected 
voting delegates of the member State farm 
bureaus: 

“We recommend legislation to exempt 
farms from wheat marketing quotas if all 
wheat produced thereon is used only as food, 
feed, or seed on the farm where grown or on 
farms under the same operation. Producers 
taking advantage of this exemption should 
not be eligible to participate in any price- 
support program for wheat or other feed 
grains, and all wheat producers affected by 
marketing quotas should be eligible to vote 
thereon. Such legislation should be substi- 
tuted for the present 15-acre and 200-byshel 
wheat marketing quota exemptions.” 

In order to carry out this resolution we 
would suggest that the bill finally reported 
by this committee read as follows: 

“That section 335 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary, upon application made 
pursuant to regulations prescribed by him, 
shall exempt producers from any obligation 
under act to pay the penalty on, deliver 
to the Secretary, or store the farm market- 
ing excess with respect to any farm for any 
crop of wheat harvested in 1957 or subse- 
quent years on the following conditions: 

“(1) That none of such crop of wheat is 
removed from such farm except to be proc- 
essed for use as human food or livestock feed 
on such farm; 2 

“(2) That such entire crop of wheat is 
used on such farm for seed, human food, or 
feed for livestock, including poultry, owned 
by any such producer, or a subsequent owner 
or operator of the farm; and 

“(3) That the producer receiving an 
exemption from marketing quota penalties 
on the farm marketing excess of wheat under 
the provisions of this subsection shall agree 
to forgo price support on corn, oats, barley, 
and grain sorghums produced on the same 
farm, or farms under the same control, for 
the marketing year for which the exemption 
from marketing quota penalties on excess 
wheat is obtained. - 

4) That such producers and their suc- 
cessors comply with all regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary for the purpose of 
determining compliance with the foregoing 
conditions. : 

“Failure to comply with any of the fore- 
going conditions shall cause the exemption 
to become immediately null and void unless 
such failure is due to circumstances beyond 
the control of such producers as determined 
by the Secretary, In the event an exemption 
becomes null and void the provisions of this 
act shall become applicable to the same ex- 
tent as if such exemption had not been 
granted. No acreage planted to wheat in ex- 
cess of the farm acreage allotment for a crop 
covered by an exemption hereunder shall be 
considered in determining any subsequent 
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wheat acreage allotment or marketing quota 
Tor such farm. 

“Sec. 2. Subsection 335 (d) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and paragraph (7) of Public Law 74 of the 
7th Congress are hereby repealed.” 

The Senate of the United States has 
legislation a number of times involving the 
fundamental principle of exempting farmers 
from wheat penalties who use wheat on the 
farms where produced for feed, seed, or food. 
There is undoubtedly widespread support 
for this legislation in the House and the 
administration has indicated its desire to be 
relieved of the responsibility of carrying out_ 
a law which obviously unfairly invades the 
right of a farmer to farm his land as he sees 
fit. 

The free market has been roundly con- 
demned by some people as being cruel. What 
could be more cruel than the Government 
forcing farmers to pay a penalty for pro- 
ducing a crop when those farmers are not 
producing or marketing a commodity in a 
manner which injures other farmers? This 
is not only cruel but is the kind of govern- 
mental tyranny that is deeply resented and 
may ultimately result in the farm program 
being discredited. 

We strongly urge that the House Agri- 
culture Committee favorably report the bill 
at this time. 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. If a man 


grows more than 30 acres of wheat on 


his farm, he is a commercial wheat 
grower and a big feeder as such. Would 
not the gentleman agree with that? 
That was the thought of the committee 
in this legislation. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. I think the com- 
mittee had in mind this. If you let your 
mind think over the numer of acres of 
land in the United States on which wheat 
is produced, then if you permit everyone 
to grow 50 acres or 100 acres, you would 
be in difficulty. That is what we had 
in mind. 

Mr. Chairman, also I should like to in- 
clude in my remarks, and shall ask per- 
mission to do so when we go back into 
the House, a report from John A. Baker 
of the legislative service of the National 
Farmers Union. He and his organiza- 
tion, so he says, support this bill we have 
before us today. 

I shall also ask to have included in 
my remarks testimony from Walter C. 
Berger, Administrator of the Commodity 
Stabilization Services before our com- 
mittee in June, 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, I should be glad to 
answer any questions I am able to an- 
swer. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. It it 
the gentleman's understanding that if a 
man plants 30 acres of wheat and he has 
an allotment of 10 acres, that he loses his 
allotment of 10 acres by sowing the 30 
acres? 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly what this 
bill does. In other words, he is either in 
one program or the other. If he wants to 
grow 15 acres and his county committee 
permits him to grow 15 acres he could 
not continue to grow the 15 acres and 
then grow 30 acres under this bill. 
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Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. He 
could retain a history of a 10-acre allot- 
ment? 

Mr. HILL. But he could not grow 30 
acres, He would have to stay out of one 


program. : 
Chairman, 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the gentleman, 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I should like to 
associate myself with the gentleman 
from Colorado in the position he has 
taken on this bill. This legislation has 
been needed for a long time. I hope its 
enactment will bring about the needed 
relief for the small farmer who grows 
these acres of wheat. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Could the gentleman 
tell us what happens to these farmers 
who have been penalized or fined but 
who have not paid their fine if this bill 
becomes law? Are their cases automati- 
cally dismissed? 

Mr. HILL. I think the gentleman from 
Oklahoma discussed that. We discussed 
that in the committee but we did not see 
how we could make this retroactive. If 
I am wrong, I should be glad to have 
the gentleman from Oklahoma correct 
me. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. That was the opinion of the sub- 
committee and of the committee. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman will recall 
that there was a case in his district where 
a farmer was fined and the court threw 
out the case. 

Mr. HILL. I do not know whether it 
was in my district, but it was in the 
wheat-growing section. 

Mr. GAVIN. The court did dismiss 
the case? 

Mr. HILL. Other judges may not 
throw out such cases and we would not 
have any uniformity in the decisions of 
the judges. But we do not in the Su- 
preme Court itself, so why bring that up? 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, FULTON. I favor the position of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
I do not believe any farmer should be 
restricted when he feeds the wheat on 
his own farm. 

I strongly defend the right of the small 
farmer to raise on his own farm what- 
ever feed he needs for his own livestock 
and poultry. It is an outrage against 
the free-enterprise system to have prose- 
cution by Federal agents against farm- 
ers, who are only engaged in raising feed 
on their own farms for their own needs. 

(Mr. FULTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. It is my under- 
standing that the other body passed a 
bill which in effect would make retro- 
active the proposal for the calendar 
years 1955 and 1956; is that right? 

Hr. HILL. That is correct. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. And the House 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
that was not proper? 

Mr. HILL. I do not think we came 
to the conclusion that it was not proper. 
But we felt that we were in no position 
to take a position antagonistic to the 
law as it had been interpreted in various 
States of the United States. That is 
what we thought. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope an appropriate amendment will be 
offered at the proper time and that it 
will be. adopted. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. This legislation is long 
overdue. All of our small farmers and 
producers are asking for it, are they not? 

Mr. HILL. They are. 

Mr. DIXON, It will be a big relief. I 
hope the bill passes. 

Mr. HILL. In the committee confer- 
énce we will try to iron out the differ- 
ences, so that when we come back to the 
House we can have unanimous support. 


Coal Production in West Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
wish to include the following: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

It is with considerable gratification—and 
some reservations—that I have just com- 
pletéd reading the 1956 annual report of 
the coal*mining section recently issued by 
our West Virginia department of mines. It 
is good news, indeed, that coal production 
in West Virginia totaled 150,401,233 tons last 
year, making 1956 the best year the industry 
has enjoyed since 1951 when more than 163 
million tons of bituminous coal were pro- 
duced in the State. 

West Virginia's fortunes, and more particu- 
larly the fifth district’s, have always been 
closely allied to the ups and downs of the 
soft coal industry, and to a large extent, 
probably always will be. As America leads 
the world in bituminous reserves and in coal 
production, so West Virginia, for the past 
quarter century) has led the Nation, having 
estimated recoverable reserves of 52.5 billion 
tons out of the Nation’s estimated 1.9 trillion 
tons, and producing annually approximately 
one-third of the country's total soft-coal out- 


ut. 
g Similarly, nearly a third of all the bitu- 
minous coal mined in West Virginia each year 
is produced in 6 of the 7 counties comprising 
our Fifth Congressional District. This is why 
whatever affects the coal industry is of such 
profound importance to the district and, in 
fact, to all of West Virginia, since so much 
of our basic economy—investment-wise and 
employment-wise—depends upon the indus- 
try’s healthy situation. Few of us, indeed, 
are ever likely to forget the year 1954 when 
the coal industry was so seriously ailing and 
West Virginia, instead of experiencing a mild 
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business recession, as did the rest of the 
country, suffered a real depression. 

The steady improvement in the industry, as 
shown in the 1956 annual report, along with 
expectations that production in 1957 will at 
least equal, if not surpass, that of 1956, is 
therefore most encouraging for West Vir- 
ginia’s immediate economic outlook. Most of 
the credit for this recovery belongs to the 
coal operators and to the United Mine Work- 
ers of America for the untiring efforts both 
have put forth to find and develop new 
markets for coal and for the splendid coopera- 
tion which has existed between the two in 
the solving of their mutual problems. 

But credit lines are also due the rallroads, 
the electric power and the chemical in- 


“N. dustries. In 1955, the railroads transported 77 


percent of the coal produced in American 
mines—the world’s biggest commodity hand- 
ling Job. Since then the railroads have ap- 
preciably increased the number of coal cars 
needed to move the major mineral to its 
markets. 

The electric power industry, and especially 
the Appalachian Electric Power Co., in its 
expanding effort to meet the Nation's con- 
stantly increasing demand for electric energy 
has become coal's largest consumer. And in 
this group, too, I would include West Vir- 
ginta's growing chemical industry—the chem- 
ical capital of the world—which is rapidly be- 
coming a substantially larger user of coal. 

One bit of data gleaned from the 1956 an- 
nual report should, however, be a source of 
concern to all of us who recognize full em- 
ployment as essential to a stable and pros- 
perous economy. In 1952, it required 100,862 
people employed in and about the mines to 
produce the State’s one-hundred-and-forty- 
two-odd million tons of coal in that year, 
In 1956, the number so employed had shrunk 
to slightly in excess of 68,000. In other words, 
with an increase of almost 6 percent in the 
tonnage produced in 1956 over 1952, there has 
been, statewide, a drop in employment in the 
coalfields of more than 30 percent over the 
same period. $ 

Much of this decline can, I believe, be at- 
tributed to the closing down of some of our 
big commercial mines—the so-called mar- 
ginal mines, those unprofitable to operate— 
during the 1954 recession. This again stems 
in large part from the fact that mechaniza- 
tion of many commercial mines has made it 
impossible for those depending chiefly upon 
manpower in their operations to compete 
successfully. 

This points up the Inescapable fact—which 
many of us have long that a 
greater diversification of industries is abso- 
lutely essential to the maintenance of full 
employment and a thriving business com- 
munity in West Virginia. Even with a 
greatly increased market for coal, such as is 
confidently predicted in the near future. 
further mechanization of the mines will 
mean that employment in the coal flelds will 
never again reach its previous high levels. 

Moreover, it takes a vast investment of 
capital to mechanize a coal mine, but while 
other industries have had the benefit of 
Government subsidies and Federal assistance 
to develop and expand, even in wartime, the 
coal industry and its workers have had to go 
it alone. The oil and gas industries, for 
example, have the benefit of a 2714 percent 
depletion allowance for development pur- 
poses, while other industries have been per- 
mitted rapid tax writeoffs for expansion pur- 
poses. The coal industry, on the other hand, 
has actually had to compete against Govern- 
ment policies to hold its domestic markets 
and to retain and expand its vital export 
markets, 

Two events of recent days demonstrate this 
with unmistakable clarity. Within the past 
several months, the Polish Government was 
granted a loan of $10 million by the Export- 
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Import Bank. Much of this money, it is be- 
lieved, is going to modernize Poland's coal 
mines, for already the Polish Government is 
invading the Argentine coal markets—a 
hitherto almost exclusive and profitable ex- 
port market for American-produced coal, 

Again, Government policies have been re- 
sponsible for the loss of vital domestic mar- 
kets by failing to restrict the dumping of vast 
quantities of foreign residual fuel oil along 
our eastern seaboard. For more than 8 years 
now, Members of Congress from West Vir- 
ginia and other coal-producing States, repre- 
sentatives of the coal operators and the 
UMW, have pleaded, coaxed, and cajoled the 
administration to place quotas upon these 
tuel-oll imports in order not to wreak further 
havoc to our coal industry and to employ- 
ment in the coal fields. These pleadings have 
apparently fallen upon deaf ears for it is to 
be noted that, although the ments of 
the Texas and other Western State oil pro- 
ducers have had some effect—in that the 
Prseident, only this past week, called for 
voluntary controls over crude-oll imports— 
he had remained significantly silent upon the 
subject of foreign residual oil. 

Moreover, it would appear that the ad- 
ministration Is quite unconcerned by move- 
ments afoot in the Congress to permit the 
importation of Canadian natural gas and to 
authorize Government spending to begin the 
development of atomic-fueled electric power- 
Plants. 

If the measure of free enterprise is the abil- 
ity of industry and individuals to stand 
firmly upon their own feet, the coal industry, 
the United Mine Workers and West Virginia 
have demonstrated this ability again and 
again and to a highly commendable degree. 
In this day and age, however, it might be well 
for the administration—and Congress—to 
recognize that no matter how independent 
we may wish to be, we are all, in one way or 
another, interdependent upon each other. 

The time has come, I feel, for both the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment to take heed of the coal industry's 
needs and to initiative such research pro- 
grams and protective measures as will pro- 
mote and safegaurd the existence of an essen- 
tial industry which has contributed and con- 
tinues to contribute magnificently to the 
Progress and protection of the Nation. 


Moscow Versus MRA 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., young people 
from all parts of the world are gathering 
for the 1957 Moral. Re-Armament Con- 
ference. MRA has appealed to the 
youth of the world as an effective rally- 
ing point for the mobilization of the 
anticommunist forces which seek to de- 
feat communism, its lies and tyranny, 
with truth based on the absolutes of God. 

The following editorial from the Los 
Angeles Examiner brings into focus the 
marked contrast between the foolish fol- 
lowers of communism and the enlight- 
ened youth of the world now gathering 
for the MRA conference at Mackinac: 

Moscow Versus MRA 

‘The departure of a group of young Ameri- 
fans for the world youth festival in Moscow, 
against the warning of the State Depart- 
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ment that it is a Communist propaganda 
show, takes them on a futile and emotionally 
dangerous journey. It is a festival celebrat- 
ing the enslavement and oppression of youth 
under a godless regime, - 

In contrast to this journey of the foolish 
young Americans—and we hope they are not 
any more than that—there comes to mind 
the arrival in this country of young people 
from various parts of the world to attend 
the Moral Re-Armament Conference on 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Many of those who have come here made 
the choice between MRA and Moscow. A 
young Scot explained he considered MRA a 
cure for communism. Rajmohan Gandhi, 
grandson of the great Indian leader, re- 
marked, “MRA has gripped the hearts and 
minds of Asian and African peoples.” It is, 
in fact, one of the most effective of anticom- 
munist forces in the world today, because it 
is based on the absolutes of God. 

Whatever Moscow offers youth is based on 
lies and tyranny. What Mackinac offers is 
based on God's truth and love. We think 
the young visitor here made infinitely the 
better choice, 


M. Sgt. John N. Edenfield Is Most Out- 
standing Airman in Air Proving Ground 
Command 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege and honor last week to 
officially greet M. Sgt. John N. Edenfield, 
who was in Washington as one of the Air 
Force’s most outstanding enlisted men. 
A former resident of Birmingham, Ala., 
Sergeant Edenfield was selected out- 
standing airman in the 16,000-member 
Air Proving Ground Command, 


He was 1 of 19 airmen, representing 
the Air Force's 950,000 enlisted men, who 
were special guests of the Air Force As- 
sociation last week for the golden anni- 
versary of this Nation’s air arm. While 
in Washington for the week-long cere- 
monies, these airmen were rightly given 
“red carpet” treatment. 

Sergeant Edenfield, a veteran of 18 
years’ service, began his military career 
in the Infantry and switched to Aviation 
Cadet training 2 years later. During 
World War II he completed 17 combat 
missions with the 41st Bombardment 
Group. Prior to his present assignment, 
Sergeant Edenfield performed duties as 
chief of entertainment with Headquar- 
ters Allied Air Forces Central Europe at 
Fontainebleau, France, and as recruiting 
noncommissioned officer in the Alabama 
Military District, Birmingham. 

He served in Birmingham from 1947 
until 1951, taking part in many civic 
activities in addition to his recruiting 
duties. 

Now stationed at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla., Sergeant Edenfield has made an 
outstanding contribution to the internal 
information program in the Air Proving 
Ground Command, in addition to work- 
ing on many special projects. He has 
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been awarded the Air Medal and the 
Commendation Ribbon for his work. 

It is entirely proper that Sergeant 
Edenfield, as well as the outstanding 
airmen from other commands, should be 
highly honored. By rewarding their 
many contributions to the service, the 
Air Force Association is fostering the 
personal incentive which has made our 
country great, and which undoubtedly 
wae penen our Air Force many times 
again. 


Save Atoms for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. COLE, Mr, Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times dated August 
4, 1957: 


Save ATOMS von PEACE 


The historic occasion in the White House 
rose garden last week, when President Eisen- 
hower signed the documents ratifying United 
States membership in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, marked a significant 
milestone in the development of the peaceful 
atom. It was, indeed, the most important 
step taken so far toward the fulfillment of 
President Eisenhower's promise to the world, 
in his memorable address before the United 
Nations Assembly on December 8, 1953, that 
the United States would “devote its entire 
heart and mind that the miraculous inven- 
tiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death but consecrated to his life.” 

The official birth of the agency, which actu- 
ally came into being with the President's sig- 
nature, could thus well mark the opening 
of a new era in history in which atomic 
swords would be beaten into atomic plow- 
shares. Furthermore, the proper function- 
ing of such an agency, which calls for a sys- 
tem of Inspection and control, also 
to demonstrate the feasibility of effective 
inspection and control of atomic weapons. 

Unfortunately, the great promise held out 
by the creation of the Agency is threatened 
at its very birth by an amendment, suggested 
by Senator Bricxer, forbidding the President 
to sell or lease enriched atomic fuels to the 
Agency without specific approval in each in- 
stance by Congress. This amendment, if 
passed by Congress, threatens to cripple the 
agency before it even has the opportunity to 
get properly started. At present, and for the 
foreseeable future, the United States is the 
only Nation that could provide a sufficient 
supply of enriched atomic fuels to satisfy the 
expected demand by the nations of the world 
for industrial atomic power. It costs mil- 
lions to build nuclear powerplants and it is 
very unlikely that any nation would risk 
making the enormous investments required 
without being assured that its supply of 
vital fuel might not be cut off any time with 
a change of the political climate in Wash- 
ington. 

There is no possible excuse for such an 
amendment, The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
places its confidence in the Judgment of the 
President in the allocation of atomic mate- 
rials for peaceful uses, and there can be no 
earthly reason to believe that such confi- 
dence will ever be abused. The present ver- 
sion of the Bricker amendment should be 
overwhelmingly defeated. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Washington 
Report of August 3, 1957, my weekly 
newsletter to constituents: 

The temper of Congress as the normal ad- 
journment time approaches is edgy, good- 
natured, or argumentative by turn, certainly 
unpredictable—not conducive to producing 
good legislation. The Senate (the “other 
body") is so far behind the House that a 
House recess is possible. House Members 
rightfully conclude that some or much of 
the House legislation may stay shelved until 
next year should the Senate elect not to 
match thet House, effort. And so it now 
stands. Some Members will even go home 
at a fixed date as they traditionally do. 
Meanwhile, there's much to be said for the 
country being better off if we passed less, 
not more, legislation. 

The old dilemma facing a Congressman 
hit me squarely this week and ‘through me 
each constituent of Dallas’ Fifth District, 
whose tax money is involved. Should $32.2 
million (or more) be spent for a question- 
able Texas project to construct the San 
Angelo Federal reclamation project for irri- 
gation, for municipal and industrial water 
supply. for flood control, for the protection 
and enhancement of fish and wildlife and 
for recreation”? Arguments for: It is need- 
ed for flood control, drinking water, and 
the other stated purposes. Arguments 
against: It has not the degree of reclamation 
it claims to have, and $11 million is going 
into 10,000 acres (costs too much), also $14 
million is not reimbursable to Uncle Sam. 
Besides, various other specific criticisms, I 
concluded it was asking too much Federal 
aid and not enough State and local “do it 
yourself“ the old raid on the Federal grab 
bag. Having so ruled against the bill on 
its merits, which is solely a Congress- 
man's responsibility, I was confronted by 
the dilemma. The project sponsor, who sin- 
cerely believes it necessary and worth while 
for his district, is an esteemed and admired 
fellow Texas colleague and after all, this is 
a Texas project, an opportunity to get 8 
some of the money we send to W. 

Should I please my colleague and help — 
this project for Texas, regardless of my bet- 
ter judgment? Many voted for the bill be- 
cause they liked the Congressman, even 
though they disapproved the project. For 
my part, having disapproved the project on 
its demerits over its merits, I opposed the 
bill. Speaker Sam Raysurn succeeded in 
carrying the day by getting 12 Members to 
change their votes, and the bill passed 189 
to 202. As one Member put it, “It being a 
rather tight vote, with the opposition hav- 
ing an apparent majority, I noted the 
Speaker going down on the floor talking 
earnestly to some of the members of his 
party, and then I observed 12 Members get- 
ting up and going down into the well and 
changing their votes on the motion to re- 
commit from aye to nay—a change of 24 
on the roll call, with the result that again 
Texas is in line for a Federal handout for 
830 million, only one-half of which will ever 
be returned.” Now the Speaker and all the 
bill’s supporters must open the grab bag 
for everyone else if they would be consist- 
ent. Where now is Government economy 
and “cut the budget“? Well, that’s how it's 
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done in Washington, 
done in my place? 

The Niagara power developing bill was the 
week's crowning blow to me. For the first 
time in history the Niagara Falls will be 
developed by public power instead of the 
private enterprise of the past. The debate 
brought out many arguments why it was 
necessary now to authorize the New York 
State Power Authority to do the job—all 
except the real one—namely, that the New 
York State authorities had determined that 
the State would take over this power de- 
velopment and that was that. In the testi- 
mony before the Public Works Committee 
this position was made very clear. 

To my questions of why private enterprise 
couldn't do the job, the 1971 license-expira- 
tion was cited. Conveniently overlooked was 
the fact that the license could be renewed, 
and that New York State would oppose this 
renewal, and then when the private power 
companies admitted they couldn't go ahead 
without the license, the New York sponsors 
point out that they are unable to do the job 
and that New York State would and could 
develop this power. 

Failing to get the answers and observing 
only 99 Members of the 435 present, I ob- 
jected, and so temporarily stopped proceed- 
ings. However, the bill passed. I predict 
we will live to regret this further socializa- 
tion of our Nation's power production facill- 
ties, and I condemn the manner in which 
the bill was railroaded through the com- 
mittee , hastily and solely by political 
pressure. > 

Mathematics: Did you know we will spend 


What would you have 


more dollars in foreign aid this year than 


there are seconds of time in a century? Or 
that to measure our $275 billion national 
debt at $1 per second, we must go back 
through all time from the year 6758 B. C. 
to today? 


‘Administration and Federal Reserve Au- 
thorities Think a Moderate Recession 
Best Thing That Could Happen Now, 
Journal of Commerce Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here an extremely in- 
teresting article by Sylvia Porter in 
which she says that in off-the-record 
conversations with policymakers and in- 
fluential economists in Washington she 
has heard them say, in effect What we 
need to end the wage-price spiral in this 
country is a little recession, and the 
quicker it comes the better.“ 

If this defeatist attitude is the best 
this administration has to offer the peo- 
ple of our great country it had better 
pack up quickly and depart. 

I can think of nothing that is more 
likely to lead to a depression than de- 
pression psychology. 

Your Money's WORTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
KISS AND TELL 

Unless you are the 1 in 4,400 who reads 
the Journal of Commerce you never saw this 
in print before: 

“The evidence now points strongly to the 
conclusion that both the administration and 
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the Federal Reserve authorities believe that 
a ‘moderate recession now’ would be a small 
price to pay for the avoidance of another 
boom-and-bust later on. * * * 

“Such a policy leads compellingly to the 
all-important psychological (or public rela- 
tions) problem of whether the administra- 
tion should take the public into its confi- 
dence by trying to explain its goals and 
methods—or whether it is better just to fol- 
low the course it deems necessary without 
attempting to make it palatable to the pub- 
lic by official explanations, * * * 

“Involved is not merely the problem of 
whether or not the public should be told, 
but * * * whether such a crusade * * * 
actually would increase the danger of infla- 
tion by directing attention to it. 

“This shows how tough a decision whether 
‘to tell or not to tell’ really is * . 

EDITORIAL QUOTED 

As that 1 in 4,400 who subscribes to this 
highly respected, authoritative financial 
newspaper, I saw this in a recent editorial. 

And I quote it here because I know the 
editor of the Journal of Commerce has ana- 
lyzed it accurately. I know this because 
again and again, in off-the-record conversa- 
tions with policymakers and influential econ- 
omists in Washintgon, this is what, in effect, 
I have heard: 

What we need to end the wage-price spiral 
in this country is a little recession, and the 
quicker it comes the better. i 

Nothing big or severe, of course—oh, no. 
But enough unemployment spread through 
the country to push the unions back in line. 
Enough worry about the state of the econ- 
omy and public resistance to force business- 
men to back down on price increases and to 
find other ways to cover costs. 

This recession is the medicine needed to 
cure the inflation disease and to put us into 
sound condition so we can move forward into 
a period of steady but not feverish, infia- 
tionary growth. 

Well, if top men in Washington really 
think this way and can argue persuasively 
that a little temporary suffering among a 
few millions of us now is far preferable to 
the risk of a lot of prolonged suffering 
among all of us later, why don't they say it 
out loud? Because: 

First, there is the danger that if leading 
officials of the administration and the men 
who rule our Central Bank go all out on their 
inflation warnings, they can by no means be 
sure they'll gain the public's support for the 
restraints they insist are essential. 

BOOMERANG POSSIBLE 

Rather, the warnings could boomerang 
badly. Instead of getting individual Amer- 
icans to say, “We'll sacrifice what we want 
today for the sake of security later,” the pub- 
lic might be frightened into fleeing from 
savings and scrambling for stocks, land, and 
other so-called inflation hedges. Organized 
labor might intensify its demands for pro- 
tections against cost-of-living increases. 
Forces could be set loose that would bring 
about the very price explosion so greatly 
feared. 

Second, there is the danger that this GOP 
administration would be immediately ac- 
cused of wanting a depression in order to 
break unions. Former Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey can tell the Senate, as he did a 
few weeks ago, that a decline in production 
is “the happiest thing that can happen to 
this country“ because the letdown will take 
the sting out of inflation. But Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s job isn't at stake. The man who is 
laid off during that decline doesn't feel he 
is a happy statistic. 

And third, there is the danger that a little 
recession—like a little inflation—wont’ nec- 
essarily remain little. No one yet has dis- 
covered the way to predict accurately how 
people will react. 
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So, the odds are that the powers won't 
dare tell what they honestly think would be 
the best thing that could happen to us now. 

But the courageous editor of the Journal 
of Commerce has dared tell the score to 
his exclusive group of readers, And in this 
column, I’m daring to kiss and tell too. 


Southeast Citizens Urged To Help Stop 
Apartment Sale to NCHA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
having lived in Southeast Washington 
since 1949, I find myself in wholehearted 
opposition to the request of the National 
Capital Housing Authority to purchase 
the Terrace Apartments located at 23d 
and Congress Streets SE., or any other 
similar block of apartments south of the 
Anacostia River. 

Personally, I own no real estate in 
Washington, D. C., but many of my 
friends do own property in the territory 
referred to above and in their behalf I 
want to make my opposition known. 

Mr. Thomas D. Laney has stated the 
case very clearly and extended herewith 
are his remarks. I would recommend 
that those who own property in this area 
should immediately make their views on 
this subject known to the housing au- 
thority. 

SourHEast Citizens Uncen To Hep Sror 
APARTMENT SALE TO NCHA 

Southeast residents are urged to write the 
Board of Commissioners at once denouncing 
the dangerous precedent-making action by 
National Capital Housing Authority's request 
to purchase the Terrace Apartments located 
at 23d and Congress Streets SE. 

That this is contrary to the best Interests 
of our area Is clear from the statements of 
Southeast residents who appeared at the 
hearing on Monday, July 29. It is significant 
that Mr. Ring, director of the National Capi- 
tal Housing Authority, testified that since 
it became known that they were considering 
this purchase, almost a hundred pieces of 
property had been offered for sale to the 
agency. What better proof is needed that 
this plan would blight neighborhoods from 
coast to coast? 

Following is the statement of Thomas D. 
Laney, manager and executive director of 
the Veterans’ Cooperative Housing Asso- 
ciation, which owns and operates Naylor 
Gardens: 

“My name is Thomas D. Laney. I am here 
representing the Veterans’ Cooperative Hous- 
ing Association, which owns and operates 
Naylor Gardens. I am manager and execu- 
tive director of that association. 

“We would like to go on record as strongly 
opposing the purchase by the National Cap- 
ital Housing Authority of the Terrace Apart- 
ments or any other established apartment 
development for conversion to low-cost 
public housing. 

“It is our understanding that public hous- 
ing has two major goals: First, the elimina- 
tion of slums; and, second, the providing of 
additional housing units. 

“This proposal does not meet either test. 
It provides no new housing units; it merely 
shuffies tenants from one location to another, 
which is a poor substitute. 
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“In the second place, instead of eliminat- 
ing slums, it can only create them, The 
impact on the neighborhood of the transfer 
of an established apartment development to 
low-cost public housing cannot but be dis- 
astrous to that neighborhood, Other real- 
estate values will be drastically reduced, and 
the rentability of other rental units in the 
neighborhood will receive a blow from which 
they will never recover. 

“The precedent that would be established 


by this sale is one of the most serious threats 


that has ever confronted Washington prop- 
erty owners, because this would only be the 
first of ho knows how many such purchases 
that would blight neighborhood after neigh- 
borhood. This may not seem too serious to 
those who live in areas where zoning permits 
only single-family dwellings, but to those of 
us who are l in the areas zoned for apart- 
ments, it is very real. It means to us that 
the National Capital Housing Authority 
could and probably would become a dump- 
ing ground for apartment projects with seri- 
ous vacancy problems. Instead of it being 
necessary for the owners of property to keep 
that property in good rentable condition, 
they could solve their problem merely by 
offering it to appease the apparently insati- 
able appetite of the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority. 

“And what has happened to the reported 
promise to build no more public housing 
units east of the Anacostia River? I know 
the answering argument to this is that this 
is not building, but purchasing. I would 
like to assure you all that our objection to 
additional public housing in our area is not 
due to our being allergic to construction 
equipment, mortar, or carpenters, but rather 
to our sincere belief that our section of the 
city has reached the limit of public housing 
that it can accommodate and still remain a 
growing and vital part of the District. 

“Furthermore, it is our belief that it was 
never the intention of the Housing Act that 
apartments that could hold their own on the 
rental market at the rents of these apart- 
ments should be conyerted to public housing, 
It is our contention that many, many Wash- 
ington families are occupying housing less 
attractive and with fewer extras than these 
apartments have. 

“Lastly, we challenge the good sense of 
removing this property (and the other prop- 
erties that would be involved later) from the 
tax rolls. 

“In closing I would like to ask you again 
to consider the fact that your action here 
will serve as a precedent in Washington and 
all over the Nation, and that approval of this 
sale would probably start a chain-reaction 
that would blight neighborhoods from coast 
to coast.” 


Congressional Help for Orphans Needed 
This Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
story from the Portland (Oreg.) Journal 
of August 2, 1957. 

Each day brings needless hearbreak 
to American parents who have already 
adopted Korean orphans. I believe the 
Members of this House are aware of the 
need for amending legislation which will 
permit entry into this country of these 
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youngsters.. Therefore I urge that the 
Immigration Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary favorably report 
H. R. 8123 which will correct this situa- 
tion. 

Congressman Walter's bill contains 
language which will resolve a sad situa- 
tion Which has existed far too long. 
Mrs. Hott Sars Korea Tots Dyinc—Con- 

GRESS HELD SLOW IN ACTION ON ADMISSIONS 

“Every Congressman supports legislation to 
allow Korean orphans to come to America 
but they are all too busy quibbling about 
other things to pass the bill for admitting 
the children,” Mrs. Harry Holt, of Creswell, 
complained here. 

She came to Portland from her eight own 
adopted Korean orphans to speak before the 
Mocks Crest Evangelical United Brethren 
Church in St. Johns. 

“While Congress is quibbling, 16 of the 220 
children crowded in 2 orphanages which were 
designed for 50 each have died. I have to 
write to the adopted parents that their chil- 
dren have died in Korea because Congress 
does not pass legislation that every Congress- 
man favors,’ ’she said in an interview. 

She said the desired legislation will not 
cost the Government a cent since the per- 
sons who adopt the children pay for adop- 
tion costs and transportation. 

Because the legislation is not controversial, 
it is tagged to follow controversial legislation, 
Mrs. Holt explained. Congress didn’t get to 
act on the bill at all in the last session. 

Meanwhile, her husband and two daugh- 
ters, Molly and Barbara, are helping to take 
care of the orphans in Seoul in a serious 
heat wave. 

Since the hostilities in Korea ended, the 
number of these children to be born has in- 
creased, Mrs. Holt said. 

“Mothers bring them on their backs and 
sign releases, she said. The ones who love 
them know they have no future in Korea and 
that if they come to America they would be 
loved and cared for.” 

Mrs. Holt who with her husband is asso- 
ciated in the Holt adoption program, sald 
they have received requests for adoption of 
7,500 orphans, 

Their own eight Korean- born children are 
doing very well—'they're very lively,” sh 
said, 


AEC Rejects Part of Authorization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
7N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
AEC, dated August 3, 1957: 

Hon. W. STERLING COLE, ` 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. Coxe: This is in response to your 
request for comments on the proposed au- 
thorization bill (H. R. 8996 and S. 2674). The 

mmission has testified at hearings before 
the subcommittee on legislation on a prior 
version of the bill. I am happy for the op- 
portunity to state in this letter the Commis- 
sion's position on the major issues presented 
by the bill. 

1, Section 101 of the bill would authorize 
appropriations for three reactor projects 
which are entirely outside the Commission's 
authorization request, as follows; 
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Project 58-b-8. Production reactor for 
special nuclear materials: Development, de- 
sign, and engineering only, $3 million. 

Project 58-e-14. Natural uranium, graph- 
ite moderated gas-cooled, power-reactor pro- 
totype designed for the production of ap- 
proximately 40,000 electrical kilowatts, 840 
million. 

Project 58-e-15. Plutonium recycle experi- 
mental reactor designed for the production 
of 15,000 electrical kilowatt equivalent, $15 
million. 1 

Section 101 would direct the Commission 
to proceed with the preconstruction design 
and development work on item 58—-b-8 and 
to submit a design, cost estimates, and con- 
struction schedule to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy not later than April 1, 
1958. Section 110 would direct the Commis- 
sion to proceed as soon as practicable ‘with 
the design and construction of projects 
58-e-14 and 58-e-15 at Commission instal- 
lations. 

These provisions would constitute a sub- 
stantial start toward a program for Govern- 
ment-owned atomic power facilities, Fur- 
ther, a direction to construct reactors now 
may well be the first step to similar direc- 
tions in later years on an expanding scale. 
As you know, the Commission has felt that 
its efforts should be concentrated primarily 
on research and development—including re- 
actor experiments—looking toward the im- 
provement of basic reactor technology. 
When the technology has been developed to 
the point where the construction of a large- 
scale reactor is justified, it is the Commis- 
sion’s view that that construction should, 
wherever possible, be undertaken by private 
industry rather than by the Government. 
This accords with the precept in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, section 1 b, where the 
Commission is enjoined to “strengthen free 
competition in private enterprise.“ In addi- 
tion, this view is based upon our sense of 
responsibility to avoid the unnecessary large 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. 

Nevertheless, the Commission has often 
stated that in those instances in which it 
ever appears that a particular reactor type 
is ready for large-scale construction and no 
private proposal for such construction is 
forthcoming, we will seek authorization and 
appropriation to proceed with the construc- 
tion of the reactor. Our views on this prop- 
osition were stated fully in connection with 
the hearings last year on the Gore-Holifield 
bill and are well known. j 

In addition to our general objections to 
the concept of requiring the Government to 
embark upon a large-scale program of con- 
struction of Government-owned power re- 
actors, the Commission is also seriously con- 
cerned with the wisdom of a congressional 
designation of particular types of reactors 
for construction. The Commission believes 
that determination. of the technical feasi- 
bility and promise of specific reactor con- 
cepts calls for technical judgment of a kind 
which is within the special competence and 
responsibility of the Commission. Such de- 
terminations, of course, must rest upon care- 
ful technical evaluation, as well as engineer- 
ing and cost analyses. Further, a congres- 
sional direction to proceed with a specifically 
defined reactor type impairs needed fiexi- 
bility for modifications as a project proceeds. 
Accordingly, we believe that a congressional 
direction to the Commission to proceed with 
particular reactor concepts would set an un- 
wise precedent. 

Project 58-b-8 would authorize develop- 
ment, design, and engineering on a produc- 
tion reactor. Authorization for such a proj- 
ect is, in our view, neither necessary nor 
appropriate since under section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act, appropriation of funds 
for these purposes is already authorized. 
Thus, the only significance of inclusion of 
this project in the bill is to direct the Com- 
misson to proceed with design, engineering, 
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and development work and to submit a re- 
port on its design, including cost estimates 
and schedule of construction, no later than 
April 1, 1958. As you know, the Commis- 
sion's present development program at Han- 
ford, Wash., includes work directed toward 
improved designs of plutonium production 
reactors, including designs which would pro- 
duce incidental power. In the absence of 
any requirement at this time for additional 
production capacity, however, the Commis- 
sion does not regard the development and 
design of a specific production reactor as a 
matter of urgency. The requirement to pro- 
ceed with design, construction estimates and 
construction schedule and to report on these 
matters by April 1, 1958, would have the un- 
fortunate effect of freezing upon a specific 
reactor design almost immediately and deny- 
ing the advantages of further developmental 
effort. The Commission further points out 
that the cost of complete development and 
design of a large plutonium production re- 
actor capable of producing incidental elec- 
tric power is preliminarily estimated at a 
minimum of $16 million; such development 
and design, even with an accelerated pro- 
gram, could not be completed by April 1, 
1958. For all of these reasons the Commis- 
sion believes the inclusion of project 58-b-8 
is unnecessary and undesirable. 

Project 58-e-14, in our judgment, illus- 
trates the disadvantages inherent in direc- 
tives of the type embodied in this bill. By 
specifying a natural uranium, graphite- 
moderated gas-cooled reactor, the bill might 
well preciude any significant advance over 
the British technology embodied in their 
existing reactors. Indeed, the newer versions 
now under consideration by the British in- 


volve slight enrichment with U-235, an ap- 


proach with many well-recognized advan- 
tages, which this bill would prohibit. The 
Commission is presently exploring the gas- 
cooled reactor concept on several fronts. It 
believes that a project for construction of a 
large stationary powerplant of this type 
would be valuable only if it made very sig- 
nificant advances over present British tech- 
nology. The Commission believes that the 
specified project could only result in a re- 
actor little if any better than the dual-pur- 
pose Calder-Hall reactors which we feel are 
obsolescent. No attempt has been made to 
estimate the operating costs of the project. 
In view of the bill's direction that the re- 
actor be constructed by AEC at an AEC in- 
stallation, that the power from it be used 
by the AEC, and that it be dismantled when 
it has served AEO's purposes, non-Federal 
contributions to the construction or opera- 
tion of the project cannot be expected. For 
these reasons the Commission opposes in- 
clusion of this project in the biil, 

With respect to project 58-e-15, the Com- 
mission has previously testified that it be- 
lieves that the construction of a plutonium 
recycle reactor may be an appropriate part 
of the Nation's nuclear power program and 
that it has considered requesting funds for 
such a reactor at an appropriate later date, 
when necessary research and development 
has reached the required point. 

2. Section 111 (a) (1) of the bill would 
prescribe the method of contracting be- 
tween the Commission and publicly and co- 
operatively owned utility organizations un- 
der the Commission's power demonstra- 
tion program. The Commission’s negotia- 
tions with several of the publicly and co- 
operatively owned utilities are in an 
advanced stage and in at least one case, the 
Elk River cooperative, are close to contract 
execution. To require the Commission to 
Teopen negotiations on a new basis would 
delay contract execution and hence delay 
completion of the project. In addition, the 
Commission believes that there are cases in 
which it will be advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment to give to the utility contractual 
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responsibility for the overall project, sub- 
ject to controls necessary to protect the 
Government's interest, and that there are 
also cases in which it may be practicable to 
provide for limited assumption of operating 
costs and risks by the utility. Both of these 
Possibilities would be foreclosed by the 
mandatory requirements of section 111 (a) 
(1). The basic contractual framework pro- 
posed by section 111 (a) (1) may in some 
cases provide the only feasible way of suc- 
cessfully concluding negotiation, and in such 
cases the Commission would follow that 
framework. But the Commission believes 
that it, as an executive agency, should be 
free to develop and adopt such contractual 
patterns, consistent with general legal re- 
quirements, as appear appropriate and in the 
best interest of the Government. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission cannot endorse en- 
actment of section 111 (a) (1) in its present 
mandatory form. 

The Commission further points out that 
its estimates of the cost of these projects 
were premised on the assumption that con- 
tracts would be entered into on the bases 
presently under negotiation. It is possible 
that a reopening of negotiations on a new 
basis would result in changes in costs, 
whereas we are no longer at this time in a 
position to request a change in the amount 
authorized for these projects. In addition 
we must point out that representatives of 
both Elk River and Consumers have had oc- 
casion recently to advise the Commission 
of their need to have definitive commit- 
ments for purposes of their own system 
planning. They have indicated that in- 
ability to obtain such commitments in the 
near future might require them to proceed 
at this time with conventional plants in- 
stead of the proposed nuclear facilities. 
While we are hopeful that they would be 
willing to renegotiate the arrangements on 
the basis which section 111 would require, 
we cannot give assurance as to the effect 
which the delays necessarily involved in such 
a renegotiation would have on their plans. 

Section 111, in general terms, authorizes 
appropriations of $129,915,000 for use in co- 
operative programs, Section 111 (a) „020 
authorizes expenditure of $1,500,000 for ad- 
ditional general research and 3 
to advance fast reactor technology. The ma- 
jority report states, however, that “The com- 
mittee does not approve the requested au- 
thorization for preconstruction research and 
development work and waiver of: fuel use 
\charges in connection with the reactor proj- 

ect of the Power Reactor Development Com- 

pany * and the list of authorized proj- 
ects appended to the report shows no funds 
authorized to carry out the PRDC contract. 

The minority report, on the other hand, 

states that it was the intent of the com- 

mittee to authorize use of the $1,500,000 for 
purposes of the PRDC contract. If, as the 

majority report would indicate, the $1.5 mil- 

lion authorized by section 111 (a) (2) is not 

intended to be available for purposes of the 

URDC contract, the authorization of that 

sum for other purposes is not necessary in 

that we are requesting in fiscal year 1958 

appropriations in the amount of $13.6 million 

for fast breeder research and development 
and have no present need for the additional 
$1.5 million apart from the PRDC contract. 

If the Congress decides to refuse to au- 
thorize appropriations sufficient to cover the 

Commission's undertakings under a contract 

lawfully entered into, we believe its legisla- 

tion should so state explicitly and unequivo- 
cally. In the PRDC contract the Commis- 
sion, in consideration of expenditures by 

PRDC and its affiliates estimated at about $58 

million, undertook to contribute up to $4.2 

million to the cost of certain specific research 
and development needed for the reactor 


project. PRDC and its affiliates ha ve already 
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spent very substantial sums in reliance on 
the Commission's undertaking to provide 
this assistance, This assistance was to go 
for consulting and information services, 
training of personnel, performance of a 
critical experiment to determine nuclear 
characteristics of the proposed reactor, per- 
formane of irradiation tests to discover and 
extent of possible radiation damage to re- 
actor components, and performance of con- 
tainment studies to discover how to prevent 
parts of the reactor system from penetrating 
the containment shell in the event of ac- 
ciden, 

The PRDC arrangement was entered into in 
good faith pursuant to the first round of the 
Commission's power demonstration reactor 
Program, the aims, content, and procedures 
of which were, we had every reason to be- 
eve, fully acceptable to all concerned, in- 
cluding the Congress. We believe that un- 
der the circumstances PRDC in justice is en- 
titled to assurance that the appropriations 
necessary for the Commission's undertakings 
are authorized. Apparently the reason urged 
Tor not authorizing the necessary funds is the 
possibility that the PRDC reactor may be 

determined later to be unsafe. That ques- 
tion is presently before the Commission in a 
formal regulatory hearing, and the Commis- 
slon's decision concerning it, based upon the 

very voluminous record made and to be made 
at that hearing, is subject to judicial review 
as provided by section 189 of the Atomic 
Energy Act. The execution of the contract 
does not constitute a determination of any of 
the issues presented in that proceeding and 
is without prejudice to their determination 
in that proceeding. The contract will, among 
Other things, provide a portion of the re- 
search and development needed to establish 
definitively, at such time as an operating 
permit is applied for, whether or not, and un- 
der what conditions, the reactor can be 
operated without undue hazard to the health 
and safety of the public. Thus, refusal to 
authorize appropriations for purposes of the 
contract would serve to delay or to hinder the 
obtaining of information relevant to the 
safety of the reactor. Acordingly, the Com- 
mission believes that authorization of $4,206,- 
000 to carry out the PRDC contract is in the 
national interest from every point of view. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
has no objection to the submission of this 
report and that it strongly opposes the au- 
thorization of the three reactor projects 
which were not included in the Commission's 
authorization request. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, 


Post Office Department’s Troubles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of July 27, 1957: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S TROUBLES 

A Citizens’ Advisory Council, working for 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, has concluded that the postal service 
is being operated in a wasteful and ineffi- 
cient manner. Moreover, the Council be- 
Ueves that instead of a postal increase, the 
department should be put on a business- 
Uke basis. 
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The Post Office Department is the biggest 
business in the country and spends about 
$3,000,000,000 a year. It is, of course, a so- 
cialistic enterprise and there is no competi- 
tion, so there is no real pressure for efficiency 
or the elimination of waste. 

This is one reason why the Post Office 
Department has operated constantly in the 
red, and why the deficit is increasing year 
by year. At present, Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield is threatening to cur- 
tall even more services, and wants to in- 
crease rates sharply. 

The Citizens’ Advisory Council, however, 
agrees with the Hoover Commission that cer- 
tain postal rates are fixed not to provide in- 
come but as a factor in the dissemination 
of news and information, a service to the 
people of the country, just as is military serv- 
ice, and various commercial and agriculture 
services performed by the Government. 

While the Council and the Hooyer Com- 
mission do not believe that people should 
get mail service free, they think that the 
post office is more than a business, and that 
it is not being operated to make a profit, or 
even to break even, but to render a service. 
They point out that the department handles 
a large amount of free Government mail, 
from the various branches of Government, 
which constitute a service for which no 
revenue can be expected. 

In short, the services of the post office 
are worthy of subsidation, in the public in- 
terest, which will always mean that certain 
phases of the department's operations will 
wind up in the red. 

We agree wholeheartedly with the Citizens’ 
Council and with the Hoover Commission. 
For the reasons stated above, we are against 
drastic hikes in postal rates and are in favor 
of economies and improved efficiency in the 
department. 


West Neglects Arab Refugee Problem 
Which It Created 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there will be no peace in the Middle 
East until the West finds a solution to 
the Arab refugee problem. The West 
has this responsibility because it created 
the situation which led to the displace- 
ment of thousands of Palestinians. 
Frequently members of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs have expressed 
themselves as to the emergency of the 
problem but apparently it is receiving 
no official attention. 

A recent article by Mr. Philip Geyelin 
is to the point and I am ‘including it as 
part of my remarks. 

PALESTINE REFUGEE MESS, FOR YEARS A Ban 
TO PEACE IN MIDDLE East, Is WORSENING 
(By Philip Geyelin) 

Pakts. — To the traveler just back from the 
Middle East the scene is vivid: In the dusty 
street of a mud-hut village a mile or so from 
the fabled Biblical town of Jericho, children 
fiy gaily colored kites; a stately Arab woman 
glides by in flowing dress, a shawl across her 
face, a jerrycan perched on her head. In a 
crude leanto cafe, men sit quietly in the 
shade, glaring balefully at the visitor in west- 
ern clothes. 

There is nothing at first glance to distin- 
guish the setting from many another Arab 
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town. But the difference is vast—for this is 
Aqabat Jaber, largest of the half-dozen camps 
in Jordan set up by the United Nations to 
house Arab Palestine refugees. Here nearly 
40,000 former inhabitants of what is now the 
State of Israel are sitting out their lives. 
In similar establishments elsewhere in 
Jordan, and in Lebanon, Syria, and the Gaza 
strip, nearly a million refugees share the 
same futureless fate. 

Now, to complicate a bad situation, finan- 
cial trouble is brewing. The U. N. Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees is spend- 
ing $35 million a year; over the past 8 years 
the United States Treasury has been foot- 
ing 70 percent of the bill for feeding and 
housing the refugees. But funds are running 
out, and UNRWA Chief Henry Labouisse is 
presently turing U. N. member countries 
whose contributions are lagging. Already 
educational, vocational training, and other 
rehabilitation work has been stopped or 
trimmed. 

A financial breakdown of UNRWA could 
touch off a nasty row. For the Arab refugees 
are the grim personification of the basic Mid- 
dle East issue—the dispute between Israel, es- 
tablished with United States blessing in 1948, 
and the Arab countries that ring it. Even if 
the current money trouble is settled, most 
authorities see no hope for Middle East peace 
until the refugee problem is permanently 
solved. 


BYPRODUCT OF WAR 


The problem begins with the partition of 
Palestine 9 years ago and the establishment 
of a sizable chunk of it bordering on the 
Mediterranean as a national home for the 
Jews. The immediate upshot was the brief 
Arab-Israeli war, started by the Arabs and 
ending in their defeat, A byproduct was that 
hundreds of thousands of Arabs fled, or were 
forged, from their homes in the Israeli sec- 
tion. A few melted into the population of 
neighboring Arab States, but most gathered 
in the refugee camps to be cared for by the 
U. N. 

Today they are still encamped, pawns in 
Middle East politicking and an ever-present 
source of violent trouble. 

“We must ask you not to talk to the refu- 
gees,” an UNRWA escort cautions the Ameri- 
can visitor. “Crowds gather and you never 
really know what might happen; though it 
may not look it, this place is very tense.” 

Last year, demonstrations were frequent— 
one destroyed most of the U. N. camp in- 
stallations. Their inspiration is easy to 
trace: Cafe radios, banned when Jordan's 
King Hussein declared martial law after the 
upheaval last April, had up to then been 
tuned much of the time to Egyptian Presi- 
dent Nasser's inflammatory Voice of the 
Arabs radio program, rich in promises of a 
speedy return of the refugees to their home- 
land and bitter in placing the blame for 
their plight on the imperialist west. 

CRACKING DOWN 


Recently the Hussein government 2 
cracked down on the camps, warning the 
tribal elders to keep their followers in hand. 
Pictures of Nasser have vanished and in their 
place are displayed the youthful features 
of Hussein. But nobody thinks this has 
changed many refugee minds. 

If the camp looks listless despite its latent 
tension, there’s a good reason—its inhabi- 
tants have little energy to waste. The 
monthly ration includes, in addition to one 
cake of soap, just enough flour, sugar, rice, 
lentils, and cooking oil. to supply 1,500 
calories a day in summer, 1,600 in winter. 
The camp's dietary authority figures this is 
just enough to keep a man going if he doesn't 
do an more than sit around.” 

Special rations are provided for sickly 
children and expectant mothers and disease 
has been kept remarkably well in check, But 
if medical care became a casualty of the 
financial pinch, epidemics would sweep the 
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camp population. As it is “we have many 
problems,“ says the young doctor in the 
crowded as he outlines the in- 
cessant battle against typhoid, dysentery, and 
other ills. 

Combating the files is a big camp project, 
and perhaps the only diversion the inmates 
have. Each year a contest is held for the 
best effort to stamp out mosquito breeding 
places and eliminate attractions to fies. 
Prizes—a bolt of cloth for a child’s dress, an 
extra ration of soap, and sometimes gold 
medals—are awarded the tidiest housekeep- 
ers. 


JAMMED QUARTERS 


The housing allowance is as meager as 
the food ration. A wry laugh greets the 
American's question of how many rooms a 
family of five is entitled to. “We figure it 
the other way around—how many people per 
room,” is the reply of Yusef Tabori, the 
pleasant, tireless director of all the camps in 
the Jericho area. Families of eight or more, 
he reports, are usually entitled to an extra 
room, especially after a member of the 
family gets married. 

Some refugees, to be sure, have found out- 
side work in nearby towns to provide small 
sums of money; a number of them also work 
on the camp staff, or on such jobs as clean- 
ing latrines. But unemployment is Jordan's 
biggest economic problem and camp jobs are 
few. Seated with Mr. Tabori is an aged 
camp “notable,” dressed in white robes hood- 
ing his sun-blackened face, pleading for work 
on the camp staff for one of his tribe mem- 
bers. “I had to say no,“ Mrs. Tabori sighs. 
“I spend most of my time saying no to such 
requests.” 

Mr. Tabori is a refugee himself, a wealthy 
owner of apartments and business properties 
in Israel, he declares. His solution to the 
refugee plight is brief. The only solution 


is for us to go back,” he says in a flat voice, 


as if he'd said it many times. 

Nobody studying the refugee problem be- 
lieves the chances of going back are prom- 
ising. Plans for repatriation, or resettle- 
ment in other lands, abound. The Israelis 
have offered to take 100,000; Iran, Canada, 
the United States and other countries have 
also offered to accept some. But the stum- 
bling blocks are enormous—on both the Is- 
raeli and Arab sides. 


HANDY POLITICAL LEVER 


Refugees demand that everybody who 
wants to return to Israel should be allowed 
to, a move the Israelis won't accept because 
of the political impact plus the diffieulty of 
restoring their land, homes, and property, 
much of which is in use. Plenty of Arab 
politicians, especially those of the Nasser 
variety, are reluctant to see the problem dis- 
appear; it would not only remove a handy 
political lever for them at home or in other 
Arab countries but go a long way toward 
conceding Israel's right to exist. 

Even negotiating with Israel is opposed by 
most die-hard adherents of Arab national- 
ism. Moreover, some rightwing Arab busi- 
ness elements, opposed as they may be to 
Nasser and his clique, are leery of an Israeli 
settlement, They fear the eventual result 
would be a weakening of the Arab boycott 
on Israeli goods and they don't welcome 
competition with the busy Israelis, And in 
Jordan, landlocked except for the out-of- 
the-way Gulf of Aqaba, there's reluctance 
to recognize Israel’s right to exist and thus 
give up forever the prospect of a Mediter- 
ranean port, 

Sums up an American diplomat in Da- 
mascus, Jordan's capital: “We might as well 
face it, this problem is going to be with us 
a long time.” Many officials believe it is not 
only lasting, but already worsening. Apart 
from the possibility of UNRWA’s financial 
collapse, the refugees are prime targets for 
Communist exploitation, and the longer 
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thelr hopes are frustrated the more embit- 
tered they will become. 

What will be done about the U. N. relief 
work is uncertain. But even if it's tempo- 
rarily bailed out, a far tougher problem will 
remain. Peace, and a really favorable foot- 
ing for the West, will never be secure in the 
Middle East, in the view of authorities on 
the scene, until the Agabat Jabers and the 
problem they embody have finally disap- 
peared. 


How Some Foreign-Aid Money Is Spent— 
A Mere Matter of $25 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including at this point an edito- 
rial which recently appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal. The situation referred 
to seems almost impossible. 

A Mere MATTER OF 625 MILLION 


Saudi Arabia is a pretty warm place, but 
nobody there is quite as hot as some Con- 
gressmen in Washington are right now about 
the little matter of $25 million in foreign ald 
to King Saud. z 

It seems that when the King was here 
early this year negotiations were begun to 
grant Saudi Arabia that much money from 
the 1957 foreign-aid funds, and talks were 
started about where the money could best 
be spent for the country’s economy. Nat- 
urally, there were some strings to the spend- 
ing. The United States thought most of the 
funds ought to go to development of Dam- 
man, & port near the United States air base 
at Dhahran. The Saudis were willing to 
spend some there, but wanted the balance 
spent for other purposes. 

Ambassador Wadsworth made a number of 
trips to the King’s desert palace to try to 
induce the King to take the money. But the 
King was reported -preoccupied with other 
matters, and the June 30 deadline passed. 

None of that makes the Congressmen mad. 
What has them hot as a Bedouin is the fact 
that the State Department is back asking 
Congress to grant the amount of money 
again in the hopes that King Saud can be 
induced to accept it. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration was wise to put some strings on the 
grant, considering the account of one item 
of foreign ald to Saudi Arabia dug up by the 
Hoover Commission. In 1953 ICA’s predeces- 
sor, the Foreign Operations Administration, 
asked Saudi Arabia what the United States 
could do to help, and the King suggested a 
vast bathhouse for pilgrims on their way to 
Mecca. 

The bathhouse was to cost around $300,000 
and to include steam sterilizers for the pil- 
grims' robes and prayer rugs. A site was 
chosen, work was begun, and then FOA tech- 
nicians discovered that there wasn’t enough 
water there to run the steam sterilizers. The 
project was abandoned. 

It may be that some similar strange idea 
of Saudi Arabia's economic needs led to the 
lack of agreement which ended in the failure 
of King Saud to pick up that $25 million 
check. 

But we can understand the King's dis- 
interest in the aid, considering the fact that 
he takes in some $250 million a year in oil 
revenues. What we find difficult is the in- 
sistence of the State Department that Con- 
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gress also should insist on giving away that 
$25 million by making it again available to 
Saudi Arabla, 

And considering all the circumstances, the 
best thing Congress can do with that un- 
wanted $25 million is to make it, and more, 
available to the taxpayers by refusing to 
appropriate money for foreign aid that for- 
eigners don’t want. 


Intervening in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times, Saturday, Au- 
gust 3, 1957. This editorial concerns the 
visit of Ambassador Earl E. T. Smith 
to Santiago de Cuba. I would like to 
say that I feel the action of our Am- 
bassador is in keeping with the highest 
traditions of American sense of justice 
and fair play. While Mr. Smith may be 
new in Cuba, the sense of fair play 
which he expressed so forcefully when 
observing the brutal repression of a _ 
peaceful demonstration by 200 Cuban 
women by the Cuban police, is not new 
to the United States and I hope is not 
new to Cuba. 

I commend Ambassador Smith for his 
action and echo the New York Times’ 
sentiment that Americans may hope 
that we produce more ambassadors like 
Earl E. T. Smith. 

; INTERVENING IN CUBA 


The visit of Ambassador Earl E. T. Smith 
to Santiago de Cuba has stirred up a great 
controversy in Cuba. The State Department 
has ordered a full report which, of course, 
is not an implied rebuke, since the Depart- 
ment has no basis for judgment until the 
report comes. 

Perhaps the Ambassador, who is a new 
political appointee, did not act or speak like 
a trained diplomat in Santiago de Cuba 
Wednesday when he denounced the brutal 
repression by the police of a peaceful demon- 
stration by 200 women of the city.. However, 
he spoke up like a man and like a good 
American, and it would be a sad day if 
American foreign policy could not stand en- 
voys who are outspoken in behalf of decency 
and freedom. After all, Ambassador Smith 
saw what happened, and the demonstration 
concerned him. 

Yet this is where the problem gets contro- 
versial, Given the great ferment in Cuba 
today, and especially the fact that Santiago 
de Cuba is almost 100 percent militantly 
ahti-Batista, it stood to reason that a visit 
by the new American envoy was bound to 
cause excitement. However, Santiago de 
Cuba is the second largest city in Cuba. It 
is normal for an ambassador to want to see 
the important cities and provinces of the 
country to which he is accredited. More- 
over, he did not go to Santiago de Cuba 
this, too, could be taken as a gesture—in that 
case favoring the Batista regime. 

Ambassador Smith’s problem proves that 
everything the United States and its repre- 
sentatives do or do not do In Latin America 
has an effect on internal political situations. 
The United States is so important to a coun- 
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try like Cuba that it cannot remain aloof. 
The previous Ambassador, Arthur Gardner, 
made a deep impression on Cuban affairs 
by showing himself to be pro-Batista. 

Ambassador Smith arrived in Cuba a few 
weeks ago with a good idea—in theory. The 
policy of the United States, he said at his 
first press conference on July 25, is “non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other 
Nations.” So it is, but the best of inten- 
tions mean nothing in a case like Cuba's. 
Mr. Smith certainly had a lesson on that 
score in Santiago de Cuba. 

Since he had to take a stand, at least he 
took the right one and this is something for 
which most Cubans will be grateful. The 
Batista government, on the other hand, is 
s Unhappy. All things considered, Americans 
may hope that we produce more ambassa- 
dors like Earl E. T. Smith. 


The Liberal Press Loaded Against Con- 


servatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, July 28, Senator WILLIAM E. 
JENNER, a conservative Republican from 
the State of Indiana, was a guest on one 
of the nationally televised press shows. 
In reporting on the results of this tele- 
vision press conference Mr. George Todt 
stated that it was his opinion that no 
network program had ever treated a 
guest so shabbily and rudely as was done 
on this occasion. 

Mr. Todt brings out the opinion that 
Senator Jenner was discriminated 
against because there was not a single 
friendly reporter on the panel and that 
this seems to be the standard treatment 
accorded to conservatives, especially if 
they are Republicans. 

Mr. Todt asks the pointed and soul- 
searching question which every press 
television panel show should ask of it- 
self when he stated: “Why not have both 
liberal and conservative members of the 
press at hand on controversial shows to 
ask all types of questions?“ 

Mr, Todt's article appeared in the San 
Fernando Valley Times on Wednesday, 
July 31, and was as follows: 

“The hare-brained chatter of irresponsible 
frivolity.”—Disraeli Speech, 1878. 

When Republican Senator WILLIAM E. JEN- 
NER, of Indiana, met the press“ last Sunday 
on a nationally televised show, I think a new 
low may have been reached, It would be 
hard to select any network program any time, 
any place, any statlon—that ever treated a 
guest so shabbily and rudely as this one did 
on that occasion. The superliberals had 
their day in court. 

Cute little old Mrs. Mae Craig screamed 
shrilly that Time magazine had labeled the 
Senator “a reactionary and an old fossil.” 
Brainy Ernest Lindley scowled contemptu- 
Ously with overly arched eyebrows that 
darted looks of hatred at Mr. JENNER, Pow- 
erful Richard Wilson cut off the Senator's 
remarks at every available opportunity. 
Lawrence Spivak distinguished himself again 
by asking impertinent questions which 
seemed designed to portray the Hoosier as 
the dark scoundrel the superliberals un- 
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doubtediy think him to be. 
make out? — 

Sorry to disappoint anyone, but this loaded 
kangaroo court didn’t get far with Senator 
JENNER. He made them all look a bit on the 
silly side. For the more they poured out 
their venom and spleen on him, the more he 
smiled at them and spoke with charity and 
kindness in return. It really burned up this 
little section of the so-called press. Better 
luck next time. 

The trouble with Senator Jennre is that 
he knows which way is up where the Com- 
munist conspiracy is concerned. While the 
superliberal panel expressed their horror 
at the Senator's newly proposed bill which 
would limit the self-enlarged powers of the 
Supreme Court in matters affecting the in- 
ternal security of the United States, he made 
it quite clear why we must protect ourselves 
in this particular area. He said that the aim 
of the Reds is still to dominate the world 
and we are their number one target to destroy 
and thereby accomplish their goal. 

Under such circumstances, said Hoosier 
BILL JENNER, it is ridiculous for the Supreme 
Court to bend over backwards so far in the 
preservation of some fancied rights for indi- 
viduals that it loses sight of the man objec- 
tive—the preservation of the United States. 
Few loyal Americans will take exception to 
the Senator's premise here. 

Some really meant-to-be-lethal blows were 
pitched at the Indiana solon when the press 
tried to egg him into a fight with President 
Eisenhower—which got nowhere. Senator 
JENNER pointed out that he was a Republican 
of the nonhyphenated variety, and as such 
he would support Mr. Eisenhower, the leader 
of the Republican party. And he made an 
excellent point in stating his position. He 
said that the party was big enough to hold 
many persons and groups of diverging points 
of view—that in actual practice there were 
48 GOP state organizations inside the na- 
tional party and within the continental lim- 
its of the United States. As to whether he 
was a “good Republican“? Well, now, said 
Hoosier BILL. having been in the Senate 
some 18 years—it seemed apparent that he 
must be a pretty good Indiana kind of Re- 
publican or he wouldn't have gotten elected 
all those times. Touche. 8 

Actually, Senator Jenner was more than 
a match for the outgunned opponents who 
tried to smear him for the edification of the 
superliberals in the television audience who 
imagined that he would receive short shrift 
at the hands of their brave champions of the 
press—but that is not the point. What is 
important is that he was discriminated 
against not a single friendly reporter among 
the whole lot—and if this is the loaded 
kind of rude reception a conservative Re- 
publican must be subjected to in order to be 
heard on television nowadays, it might be 
better to have stood in bed, period. 

Judging from the inane intellectual qual- 
ity of most superliberal commentators and 
members of the press today, it is no danger 
to anybody that their views be heard. It is 
just that they manage to make it appear that 
they are in overwhelmingly preponderant 
numbers and if you don’t think as they do, 
you are in that fearful group called the 
minority. Heaven forbid. 

Let the superliberals load their stacked 
panels in the future to the tune of 3 out of 
4 or even 9 out of 10, if they want to do so. 
But is it too much to ask them to allow just 
one real member of the press like George 
Sokolsky, or David Lawrence, or Holmes Alex- 
ander—or any one of dozens like them in 
the honest-to-Pete press who are scornful 
of liberalissimo and know how to say so— 
to sit in just to keep the game honest? 

Unless the pseudoliberals stop monopo- 
lizing all the spots for themselves on panel 
shows of this type, they will ultimately prove 
at least this much beyond all doubt; they 
must be scared of their own shadows. Why 
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not have an honest debate once in a while? 
Why not have both liberal and conservative 
members of the press at hand on contro- 
versial shows to ask all types of questions? 
Or do the former require an exclusive mo- 
nopoly kind of handicap to appear to come 
out even in the argument? Some press, isn't 
it? 


Trading With Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Camden (S. C.) 
News of July 25, 1957: 

TRADING WITH RED CHINA 


Representative Bro of West Virginia, 
speaking in Congress the other day against 
trading with Red China, recounted a story 
by Tolstoi entitled “What Shall It Profit?“ 

In the story Tolstoi told of a young man 
who had land hunger and who added land to 
land and farm to farm, but could never get 
enough. The young man’s father died and 
left his huge estate, but the young man was 
still not satisfied, and he would lie awake 
at night planning and scheming as to how 
he might increase his possessions, One day 
there appeared in his presence a stranger 
upon whose countenance were authority and 
power. The stranger promised the young 
man all of the land that he could cover in a 
day for a thousand rubles. He said that the 
young man could start in any direction and 
go as far and as fast as he would, and that 
if he were back by sunset he could have all 
of the land that he had encompassed. 

So the young man took off his hat and 
coat and placed the money upon the ground 
and, without saying a word to his wife and 
children, he started out at sunrise to get, at 
last, enough land. He started leisurely 
enough, but after a while he hurried a little 
and then he went faster still. His original 
plan was to cover a plot of ground 6 miles 
square, but after he had walked the first 6 
miles he paused and look to the right and 
to the left. He thought that it was the finest 
land that he had ever seen, and he decided 
to walk 3 more miles, and then he walked 3 
more miles. Then he walked 3 more miles, 
until he had covered a distance of 15 miles 
before he turned upon the second side. He 
completed the second side, a total distance 
of 30 miles, just as the sun crossed the me- 
ridian. He came upon an old man drink- 
ing water from a spring, but in his hunger 
for land he brushed the old man’s cup aside 
and pressed on. 

All through the long afternoon he con- 
stantly accelerated his pace, fearful that he 
had undertaken too much and might lose 
it all in the end. When he was within a 
few miles of the goal, it seemed that 
would be completely overcome with exhaub- 
tion, but, being a young and ambitious man, 
he summoned the last ounce of his strength 
and he put forth one final and tremendous 
effort to reach the starting point before the 
sun should set. As the afternoon shadows 
lengthened and the hours wore on, the path 
became less level and his feet were bruised 
upon the stones. When he was within a 
few yards of the goal, he no longer could 
stand upon his feet, but he made his way 
painfully, crawling inch by inch upon the 
ground. He no longer could see to the left 
or to the right, Every muscle was aching 
and every nerve seemed to be breaking, 
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Looking ahead, he saw standing at the grave 
of his father the stranger with a cruel, cyni- 
cal smile upon his face. 

The man reached the starting point just 
as the sun went down, but he had over- 
taxed his strength, and he fell dead upon 
the spot. The servants dug a grave for him, 
and the stranger said to the servants, I 
promised him all of the land that he could 
cover. You see how it is: 6 feet long and 3 
feet wide.“ And with that, the stranger, 
who was called Death, vanished, and as he 
did so he said, “I have kept my pledge.” 

Those who today are urging that we trade 
with Red China are thinking perhaps of ma- 
terial gains and political gains. The ques- 
tion is whether we are going to forsake moral 
principles for political and economic gains. 

We trust this country will not, for the sake 
of a few dollars in trade, surrender our prin- 
ciples as a great nation and a great people. 


Plans for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave obtained to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to 
include a prize-winning essay entitled 
“My Plans for the Future,” written by 
Robert Dayton Denham, a senior at the 
James A. Gray High School, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.: 

Realizing that the continuance of edu- 
cational preparation after high school is be- 
coming more and more essential for today's 
youth, I desire to enter college after gradua- 
tion and obtain the best possible training 
for future life. To receive the maximum 
benefits offered by this training, I believe 
it should include the four aspects of my 
life: spiritual, mental, physical, and social. 
Knowing also the standards to which Ameri- 
can vocational requirements have soared 
and the extremely high demand for college 
trained graduates in both the professional 
and business worlds, I can readily see the 
necessity for a college education if I am to 
become a successful citizen and public 
servant. 

I want to enter college to develop my 
mind further and to prepare myself ade- 
quately for future endeavors. Meeting 
others and learning how to live sociably 
with them will also be an important phase 
of my college training. I am confident that 
my college life will assist me in discovering 
my position as a Christian citizen in our 
complex world. 

Although I haye not yet reached a defi- 
nite decision concerning my life’s work, I 
have given deepest consideration to the 
following: scientific research, teaching, and 
the ministry. I believe that either of these 
vocations will offer to me the opportunity 
of accomplishing something purposeful and 
objective with my life, Whatever profession 

“I choose will be self-satisfying in itself and 
also beneficial to mankind. 

To become a Christian citizen who can in 
some way, whether great or small, con- 
tribute to the betterment of im rari is 
my educational goal, 
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Defense Department Helps Boy Scouts 
“Be Prepared” at Valley Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, last month 
it was my pleasure to visit the campsite 
of the Fourth National Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America at Valley Forge. 

There were many things that im- 
pressed me during my visit to the jam- 
boree including. the trading posts where 
I almost was swapped out of my pocket 
knife for a bottle labeled, “Hot Air From 
the Nation’s Capitol.” The sight of 
nearly 60,000 young Americans en- 
camped on that hallowed bit of ground 
in numbers exceeding several times the 
number of General Washington’s tat- 
tered army, was an inspiration. 

I was also impressed with the organi- 
zation of this vast project and the 
smoothness with which it operated. 

It is my purpose this afternoon to pay 
special tribute to the manner in which 
the Department of Defense executed 
Public Law 638, passed during the 84th 
session authorizing the Department to 
lend the Boy Scouts certain equipment 
and services. It is doubtful that this 
great jamboree could have succeeded 
without the cooperation of the Army and 
Navy in providing camping and medical 
facilities. Certainly our armed services 
did much to help the Boy Scouts “be pre- 
pared” in their traditionally thorough 
fashion. 

I would like to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point a fact sheet printed 
July 13, 1957, detailing some of the serv- 
ices and equipment lent by the armed 
services and outlining the manner in 
which it was lent. Also, the men men- 
tioned in the report, speaking from my 
personal observation of the job they did, 
deserve special commendation. 

UNITED STATES ARMY SUPPORT or THE Bor 
Scouts OF AMERICA NATIONAL JAMBOREE, 
1957, VALLEY Force PARK, Pa. 

The Congress of the United States, by 
Public Law 638, 84th Congress, June 19, 
1956, authorized the Secretary of Defense 
to lend to the Boy Scouts of America certain 
items of equipment and to furnish certain 
services in support of the Fourth National 
Jamboree, July 12 through 18, 1957, at Val- 
ley Forge Park, Pa. 

The United States Army was directed to 
coordinate and execute this support mission. 
The Second United States Army, under com- 
mand of Lt. Gen. Charles E. Hart, Fort George 
G. Meade, Mad., is carrying out the Army's 
support effort. 

Col. Curtis L. Williams, Assistant Judge 
Advocate, Second United States Army, was 
appointed as the Department of Defense 
lason officer to the Boy Scout National 
Jamboree. During the jamboree at Valley 
Forge Park, Colonel Williams is serving as 

the deputy director of mobilization on the 

jamboree staff.“ He has been assisted by Ist 

Lt. Robert B. Nolan, also from Headquarters, 

Second United States Army. 
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Col. Frank W. Bryant, who has been 
closely associated with the Boy Scouts of 
America since 1935, voluntarily is serving the 
jamboree staff as director of mobilization. 

Representatives of the Boy Scouts, De- 
partment of Defense, Department of the 
Army and Second United States Army on 
July 5, 1956, formulated plans to construct 
a permanent 60,000-seat amphitheater in 
the Valley Forge Park. The 160th Engineer 
Group, Fort Knox, Ky., began work on the 
bowl August 28, 1956. By October 14, 1956, 
the work was completed. Approximately 
90,000 cubic yards of earth was moved in the 
process of providing a sloped seating arrange- 
ment and a stage almost as large as a foot- 
ball field. The stage was designed to ac- 
commodate 3,000 Boy Scouts in their jam- 
boree pageant. 

On March 15, 1957, 2 officers and 6 enlisted 
men from Headquarters, Second United 
States Army, moved into Valley Forge Park 
to coordinate the reception of the military 
equipment and supplies. Lt. Col. Paul M. 
Neumann, G-4 Section, Headquarters, Sec- 
ond United States Army, was designated 
United States Army officer in charge of 
support and ist Lt. Robert B. Boyce, his 
assistant. 

An estimated $2,500,000 worth of Army 
equipment and supplies, on a loan basis and 
without cost to the United States Govern- 
ment, began moving into the Valley Forge 
Park on April 1, 1957. The equipment and 
supplies were drawn from Army and Navy 
sources throughout the United States. All 
transportation charges for moving the equip- 
ment from military depots, and return, are 
borne by the Boy Scouts of America. Agree- 
ments between the Boy Scouts of America 
and the United States Army provide that the 
Boy Scouts of America will be responsible for 
reimbursement for all losses or damages to 
military property. 

Major items of Army equipment provided 
are: 150 passenger and cargo vehicles; 4,000 
tents; 3,000 canvas water bags; 3,500 cots; 
30 walkie-talkies radios; 5,800 fire extin- 
guishers; and 5,800 5-gallon water cans. 
The Department of the Navy provided 125 
field refrigerators of 150 cubic feet capacity. 

The last items of equipment were received 
at the jamboree site July 8, 4 days before the 
formal opening. 

United States Army personnel and unit 
support are provided for the National Boy 
Scout officials in charge of the jamboree in 
all major fields necessary to operate a camp 
for 52,000 Scouters. One of the largest units 
is the 354th General Hospital, an Army Re- 
serve organization from Washington, D. C., 
which is on its annual 2 weeks active duty 
training. 

The Army Reserve hospital is supported by 
the 27th Surgical Hospital (mobile) com- 
posed of 1 officer and 52 medical enlisted men 
from Fort George G. Meade, Md.; the 888th 
Ambulance Platoon with 1 officer and 28 en- 
listed personnel, also from Fort Meade. A 
mobile dental van with four officers from 
Second United States Army is integrated 
with the hospital in the camps medical area 
for a facility which is capable of handling 
any hospital requirement of short duration. 
The facility will act also as a medical clear- 
ing station for any patient who may require 
hospitalization over 72 hours. For such pa- 
tients 600 beds at the Valley Forge United 
States Army Hospital and 125 beds at the 
Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, are held on a 
standby basis. 

For instruction on the .22-caliber rifle 
range are 3 officers and 42 enlisted paratroop- 
ers from the 10lst Airborne Division, Fort 
Campbell, Ky. 

To assist the photographic requirements 
of the jamboree the United States Army Pic- 
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torial Center, Long Island, N. Y., has supplied 
2 officers and 5 enlisted technicians from the 


Second Signal Platoon (photographic). 
This unit is capable of processing 300 prints 
Per day. 


From the United States Military Academy, 
West Point; will be 24 cadets, in 2 increments 
Of 12 each, to assist in the field sports pro- 
Bram. All of the cadets are former Boy 
Scouts and most became Eagle Scouts during 
their scouting career. First Classman H. P. 
Gardner, Washington, D. C., heads the first 
Increment at Valley Forge Park from July 8 
to July 15. The senior cadet for the second 
increment, July 13 to July 20, has yet to be 
announced. 


American Miners Facing Real Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 1 the Committee on Ways and 
began hearings on legislation of 

Vital importance to American miners, 

Particularly in the lead and zinc mining 

industry. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
this basic industry, so vital to our na- 
tional security, is today facing a crisis in 
terms of a surging flood of uncontrolled 
foreign imports, with steadily declining 
Price levels which make domestic min- 
ing operations impossible at our higher 
cost and wage levels. 

One of the most persuasive arguments 
in favor of action by our Government to 
Telieve this grave situation was given 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
by our colleague from the Seventh Dis- 
trict in Missouri, the Honorable CHARLES 
H. Brown. 

Congressman Brown's clear and pene- 
trating statement in support of a better 
break for our American metals producer 
and miner is all the more remarkable in 
View of the fact that the gentleman from 
Missouri is serving his first term in this 
body, and first came to grips with this 
Problem only a few months ago. 

America’s miners have an eloquent 
new champion in the House, and Charles 
Brown’s argument in their behalf is sure 
to command attention in the committee 
and in this body: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES H. 
Brown, SEVENTH DuisTaicr, Missouri, BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
AvucusT 1, 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and 
the members of this distinguished committee 
for leting me join this discussion. We of 
Southwest Missouri are a part of the Mis- 
Souri-Oklahoma-Kansas tri-State mining 
area and are vitally interested in this prob- 
lem. We've been living with it, day after 
day; and we submit that there's a matter of 
a moral obligation here, in addition to the 
economic considerations. 

Suppose during the wartime automobile 
shortage, you just had to have a new car. 
You went to a good friend who worked 
Around and got you one. Then, when auto- 
mobiles got plentiful again, you got ready 
for another new car. And because some- 
body else offered you one for 850 less, you 
turned your back on your old friend. 
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Just 15 years ago during World War I. you 
didn’t see many lead and zinc miners in 
Washington. Washington was out looking 
for miners, begging them to pump stagnant 
water out of any hole in the ground that 
even resembled a mine, pleading with them 
to get ore to the kilns. The Nation was 
fighting for its life; and with many foreign 
sources untouchable for the duration it was 
up to American miners to produce. 

It’s a matter of history that they did pro- 
duce. At controlled prices without profit- 
eering. And the Nation was lavish in its 
gratitude. 

Now there are certain raw materials that 
are more or less wartime products. You 
gear up to produce them while the fight's 
going on; and the minute it's over, you lock 
the door and shut them till the next 
emergency. 

But now, lead and zinc aren't in that cate- 
gory. These metals have an important place 
in peacetime industry. And even during 
those brief years between the end of World 
War II and the Korean conflict, our United 
States mines did not produce as much lead 
and zinc as the United States used. We 
imported substantial quantities each year. 

Each year imports increased. In 1952, 
when we started “laying in“ strategic metals 
for defense against communism, imports 
reached a 161 percent ratio to domestic mine 
production and have continued to be the 
lion’s share ever since. 

Now, there have been some valid reasons 
for importing. It’s just “playing it safe” to 
conserve your own raw materials in the 
ground and stockpile some foreign supplies 
when you're expecting war. 

And there was the other selling point that 
importing a percentage of cheaper foreign 
ores meant cheaper prices for consumer 

It looked like a happy combination, 

But the longer this thing goes on, the un- 
happier this combination gets, because it's 
out of balance. Some lead and zinc imports 
may be good business, but too much is not 
good business, because the Nation then gets 
in the position of turning its back on its 
best friends—its own lead and zinc 
producers. 

Torrential imports have driven the price 
of lead down to 14 cents and zinc to 10 cents. 
And while you might look on those prices as 
a bargain in the short run, I wonder how 
cheap it really is for the long run. Our 
United States miners can't produce it for 
that. And remember, when the chips are 
down, our own miners may be the only ones 
we'll have. 

Aren't we, as consumers, or—more to the 
point—are not American manufacturers 
driving too hard a bargain here? Can't 
there be a better balance between domestic 
output and imports? Surely it is worth 
something to have a dependable source of 
supply. 

That's all the lead and zinc industry wants. 
They're not asking us to build a high wall 
and lock out all lead and zinc imports. 
They're not asking us to protect them with 
a price that would guarantee a lead-pipe 
cinch profit to any and all comers who want 
to call themselves mining companies. 

All they're asking is that the government 
help get a better balance in this import ratio 
picture—protection at a peril point level—so 


we don’t kill off too many of these mining: 


companies that we were praising so loudly 
just a few years back. 

Now I think that’s a fair request. The 
Nation—we consumers—have a moral obli- 
gation to stick by our own miners who stuck 
by us. And actually, we'll be surprised as 
just how little the consumer price increases 
will be, if they're legitimate. The big cost 
in merchandise today is at the manufactur. 
ing or processing level. 

And don't forget, when you talk about con- 
sumers, people who produce raw materials 
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are consumers, too. They haven't been the 
purchasers they should have been in recent 
years, because we're living in an era that I 
call the “manufacturers age.” Processors 
and fabricators sit at the head of the table 
and keep rooting out defenseless raw mate- 
rial producers and distributors. But miners 
buy consumer goods, too, If they can stay 
in business, they'll buy something from 
somebody else. 

And one more thing, a better balance on 
imports of lead and zinc poses no real prob- 
lem for those who look forward to the day 
when the nations of the worid can trade to- 
gether without trade barriers, or who have 
always supported reciprocal agreements, 
trade not aid, and other similar ideals. 

The direct route to an objective—the 
shortest distance between two points—is not 
always the straight line. Sometimes, it is 
wise to veer aside a step or two to avoid an 
open manhole. 

These are abnormal times. Maybe some 
people are tired of hearing about it; but 
there’s still a worldwide Communist con- 
spiracy afoot that hates the United States 
and everything it stands for. 

Under those circumstances, it's just plain 
shortsighted to import too much lead and 
zinc into this country and place in jeopardy 
& part of our own mining industry. 

One of these days, we may again need 
every American miner we can get and you 
can expand a going concern Into high gear 
production much faster and more eco- 
nomically than you can start a new concern 
from scratch. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope the Ways 
and Means Committee will report this legis- 
lation to the House. I know the President 
could do it now. I know there is ample au- 
thority on the books. But let's make sure it’s 
done. Let's fix it so we'll be sure. 

Surely, it is a reasonable request and one 
the Nation can honor in good conscience. 


Voluntary Programs for Research and 
Promotion in the Sale of Meat and 
Meat Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day we are scheduled to vote on H. R. 
7244, to amend the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to permit livestock producers 
to support voluntary programs for re- 
search and promotion in the sale of 
meat and meat products. 

I am sure you are aware of the eco- 
nomic plight of our cattlemen, and of 
their efforts to help themselves. One 
such effort is an attempt to set up a 
nationwide program to stimulate and 
maintain the consumption of beef. The 
major obstacle to this producer effort 
has been money. 

Regulatory statutes applying to many 
livestock markets have been construed 
as prohibiting the collecting by market- 
ing agencies of voluntary contributions 
to finance this program. H. R. 7244 
Would clear up these statutes, and give to 
beef producers the authority which 
every other segment of agriculture has 
at this time. 
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The deduction would not exceed 10 
cents per head for cattle and 5 cents per 
head for other animals for research and 
market development. It would be col- 
lected only when the marketing agency 
was requested to do so by an organiza- 
tion sponsored by the producers of the 
species of livestock sold. 

If any producer thinks this is a bad 
investment, he can get his money back 
by asking for it. 

Mr. Speaker, such a voluntary pro- 
gram has been in successful operation 
in Montana for more than 2 years. The 
Montana Beef Council has collected 5 
cents a head. Of that, 1 cent was kept 
in the State, 2 cents was sent to the Na- 
tional Beef Council, and 2 cents to the 
National Livestock and Meat Board. In 
the quarter beginning with last Novem- 
ber and running through January, this 
voluntary program collected $13,374.53 
in Montana. 

The people concerned almost unani- 
mously approve of this program. I 
know of only one Montana rancher who 
asked a refund of his contribution. He 
received it. 

My file on this legislation includes the 
following letters and telegram from Mr. 
Ralph Miracle of Helena, secretary of 
the Montana Stockgrowers Association; 
Mr. Thayer Stevens, of Harlowton, a di- 
rector of the Montana Beef Council, and 
Mr. Everett E. Shuey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Montana Wool Growers As- 
sociation: 

MONTANA STOCKGROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Helena, Mont., March 18, 1957. 
The Honorable Lee METCALF, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lee, you are well aware of the economic 
problems of the beef-cattle industry both 
here in Montana and nationally. One pro- 
ducer sponsored effort to overcome present 
difficulties has been directed toward a na- 
tionwide program to maintain and stimulate 
the consumption of beef. 

An adequate method of financing has been 
the difficult part of this effort. Regulatory 
statutes applying to many livestock markets 
have been construed as an obstacle to the 
collection of contributions by marketing 
agencies. The expressed demand for such 
collections in Montana has made a success- 
ful program possible, but any effective na- 
tional program needs the financial support 
of all beef-producing States. 

Clarifying legislation in the form of S. 
646 in the Senate and H. R. 5244 in the 
House is designed to secure permissive Fed- 
eral legislation to permit collection of vol- 
untary contributions, Such permissive 
legislation has become a key to a successful 
national beef-promotion program. With- 
out national participation Montana's efforts 
cannot be properly effective. 

Since practically every cattle producer in 
Montana is voluntarily contributing finan- 
clally to support a State and national beef 
promotion program, there can be no ques- 
tion of their interest in having any obstacle 
removed. 

Your consideration and support of S. 646 
and H. R. 5244 will be appreciated. Hear- 
ings before the Senate committee are sched- 
uled for April 1 and 2. Early enactment in 
time for preparation and planning of an 
adequate program prior to the seasonal 
marketing season is extremely important to 
Montana cattle producers as well as those 
in other States. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH Mmacrx, Secretary. 


HARLOWTON, MONT., 
August 1, 1957. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 
As a director of the Montana beef council 
I wish to express my appreciation of your 
support of H. R. 7244. The Montana Stock- 
growers Association, which is the oldest and 
largest organization of cattlemen as well as 
the Montana Farm Bureau in their last two 
conventions have supported this legislation. 
You can be assured that your continued 
support for the early passage of this legis- 
lation will be appreciated by the cattlemen 
of our State. 
“THAYER STEVENS. 


— 


HELENA, MONT., August 1, 1957. 
The Honorable Lee METCALF, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Lee: Just a note to let you know 
that I read your remark relative to the 
checkoff for beef promotion in the recent 
issue of the Farm Journal, and I want you 
to know that we certainly appreciate your 
efforts in behalf of the promotion programs 
of the various meat-producing industries. 

I just can’t understand why the farm 
bureau continues to oppose the work of the 
commodity organizations in trying to mar- 
ket their own products. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. SHUEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


As you know, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is opposed to this 
bill. But the Montana Farm Bureau 
Federation has supported the measure 
at its last two conventions. 

This successful, voluntary program 
should be extended. I hope we pass this 
bill. . 


Taxation—Federal Spending—Budget 
Making 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I would like to include the 
following report which was the subject 
of discussion at a recent meeting of the 
congressional action committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Vero Beach, 
Fla. 


TAXATION—FEDERAL SPENDING— BUDGET 
MAKING 


A report made to the congressional action 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Vero Beach and Indian River County, Fla. 
July 24, 1957. 

Taxation, Federal spending, budget mak- 
ing, and foreign aid are several of the most 
controversial issues before Congress and the 
public today. Seldom do we find a meeting 
of minds on these issues; neither is there 
agreement with respect to facts and figures 
by supposedly experts, analysts, economists, 
and members of our legislative bodies. Too 
frequently different yardsticks are used in 
arriving at conclusions, particularly with re- 
spect to methods of accounting, and so forth, 
often inadvertently employed for the purpose 
of political gain or favor, 
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Taxation is practically the only source of 
revenue whereby our Governments—Nation- 
al, State, and local—are able to operate. It 
is for this reason that every citizen should 
be keenly interested in Government, for he 
foots the bill. Budget making involving all 
its complex problems of appropriations for 
whatever use or purpose should be predi- 
cated on income—taxes—and kept, insofar 
as possible, within the limits of income. Ex- 
ceptions will arise during dire circumstances 
and when necessary for the protection of our 
national safety. Government is big business 
and should be operated on a business basis. 

Unfortunately, during the past 20 to 25 
years—exceptions during war years are ac- 
knowledged—to many of us it would appear 
little effort or attempt has been exercised in 
keeping expenditures somewhere nearly with- 
in income. This has not been entirely due 
for the purpose of gaining political favor or 
advantage, but perhaps is more so due ta the 
ever-increasing demand for public projects, 
special benefits, doles, subsidies, relief, and 
so forth, made by the public. Our elective 
Representatives are ever willing to please 
their constituents and are obviously politi- 
cally sensitive to their wishes and requests. 
So, to a large degree, we, the taxpayers, are 
a contributing factor to the present stagger- 
ing national debt and high taxes required to 
carry the load and satisfy our ever-increas- 
ing demands. 

Would it not be desirable through some 
educational program to fully inform and 
acquaint the general public of our tax struc- 
ture, thereby making all of us more tax con- 
scious of the many and varied taxes, both 
obvious and hidden? Surely, this would 
create more interest in Government and tend 
to make for more alert and better citizens. 
* Uncover hidden taxes so they may be seen 
and analyzed by those who pay them, To 
most of us, other than Federal income tax, 
the sales tax is recognized, yet this repre- 
sents a very small percent of the taxes we are 
paying. You who rent property are indi- 
rectly paying a real-estate tax, as well as a 
hidden tax on every item purchased—result— 
you are paying tax on tax. It has been 
estimated that out of an $1,800 annual rental 
for living quarters, $360 is represented in 
real-estate taxes alone. The Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State and local govern- 
ments are taking $110 billion out of our 
total national income, which is about 33 per- 
cent. On this basis how long can our private 
enterprise system endure when 33 percent of 
all earnings of the people are taken for 
taxes, year in and year out? Taxes at present 
rates from current sources are taking more 
than 90 percent of some individual incomes, 
and more than 60 percent of the net income 
of most corporations. The present tax rates 
are approaching confiscation. How much 
longer can our economy survive these rates? 
An old theory is that what people don't 
know won't hurt them—they can feel the 
pain but cannot tell where it originates. 
The people want to hear and learn—give 
them the facts in plain and understandable 
language. 

Federal budget—fiscal year June 30, 1958— 
requested $73,300,000. The Treasury now re- 
ports for fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, a 
national debt of $270,634,309,270. Receipts 
for the year were $70,989,000,000. Spent $69,- 
344,000,000—a debt reduction of $1,645,000,- 
000. A move in the right direction, yet at 
that rate of reduction it would require some 
170 years to make us debt free. The present 
debt creates a mortgage or debt of approxi- 
mately $1,500 on each man, woman, and 
child. Is there any wonder a child cries 
when first seeing the light of day? It comes 
into this world in debt $1,500. ` 

Unspent accumulated appropriations from 
previous years amount to some $60 billion. 
This, along with present budget means as of 
July 1, 1957, we will have $133 billion that, 
technically, are available for expenditures. 


1957 


The only thing that could prevent their ex- 
Penditure would be the limitation of the 
debt. The money is theirs to be spent, pro- 
vided the funds can be obtained with which 
to pay for the expenditures. Last year, for 
example, Congress, after long debate, cut the 
foreign-aid bill a billion dollars, but the 
Government took $1 billion out of the unex- 
Pended balances and used it for foreign aid. 
There must be some way to cancel or get rid 
of these unexpended balances. We can reduce 
appropriations but for what good, when they 
dan be put back out of these unexpended 
balances, 

There are some 87 billlon of your dollars 
tied up in farm crop surplus and the 1957 
crops have not yet come to harvest. The 
Yields per acre of practically all crops are in- 

annually, This, with improved 
labor-saving methods of growing and har- 
vesting, should tend for lower production 
Costs, yet parity and soll-bank payments re- 
main high. Should farmers be guaranteed 
against loss and be paid for over-production 
any more than any other business that may 
Over-produce and not find a profitable mar- 
ket for such over-production? 

We have 2,387,015 Federal employees now, 
yet the present budget proposes to increase 
the number of these Federal employees by 
40,000, and perhaps more. We have 37,817,- 
000 citizens receiving direct checks from the 
Federal Government each month. Including 
their dependents it is possible that this is a 
Majority of the people in the Nation. When 
Wwe abandon the principle that the people 
must support the Government, and adopt the 
Principle that the Government must sup- 
Port the people, we have destroyed this de- 
Mocracy that our forefathers have given us 
as the greatest heritage that has ever come 
to any people in history. 

In 1933 the Federal debt was $16 billion. 

In 1957 the Federal debt was $270 billion. 

In 1933 Federal appropriations were 64 
Dillion, 

In 1957 Federal appropriations were $70 

m. 

Prior to the Roosevelt. administration we 
operated practically on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
For 150 years we had frugality and thrift. 
Had it not been for that, we would not be 
the Nation we are today, Where are we 
going from here? 

May we offer the following suggestions for 
thought and consideration? 

1. Adopt and put into effect all Hoover 
Commission recommendations. 

2. Curtail and eliminate all Federal Gov- 
ernment activities in commercial business. 

3. Take Government out of present power 
Projects and keep it out in the future. 
Permit private enterprise and initlative to 
conduct the commercial business of this 
country and not compel them to compete 
with Government tax-free competition. 
Should taxpayers throughout the Nation 
Provide electric power at less than cost to 
consumers in certain small areas? 

4. Return to a government of the people, 
by the people, and for all the people. 

5. Hold all budget appropriations and 
spending within or below income and sys- 
tematically reduce the current debt. When 
that becomes a reality we may expect tax 
relief. 

6. Curtail Government subsidies wherever 
„possible. 

7. Let us, the people, do for ourselves that 

. Which we are asking the Government to do 
for us in the way of special benefits, doles, 
relief, etc. 

8. Eliminate duplication of services and 
see that Government is operated on an 
economical and businesslike basis. 

9. Take a greater interest in our Govern- 
ment, exercise our right to vote and elect 
those who will be the servants of all the 
people, regardless of party or political 
affiliations. 

10. Cancel or get rid of $60 billion accu- 
mulated appropriations not used, not spent, 


~- 
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and apparently not needed. Unless can- 
celed, this money can be spent when means 
are found whereby the funds can be raised 
or obtained. 

11. Give further relief to taxation of 
dividends. These have been taxed once 
before, paid, and are again taxed at prac- 
tically the full earned income rate. 

12. Subject accumulated interest on Gov- 
ernment bonds at maturity to capital gains 
tax instead of at the earned income rate. 
This would encourage bond buying and 
thrift by the public. At present, bond sales 
are lacking and cashing of bonds exceeds 
sales. 

13. Issue low interest rate Government 
bonds, exempt from estate taxes, designating 
maximum smount for purpose of paying 
Federal estate tax. Require time period of 
ownership in order to become exempt and 
graduate amount of exemption based on 
period of ownership. In this way Govern- 
ment would have additional low-cost finance 
and at the same time estates and closely 
held businesses would not be too severely 
jeopardized when called on to pay inheri- 
tance or estate taxes. 

Respectfully submitted. 

$ A. K. Forney, Chairman, 

Tracy L. TURNER, Jr. 
HERSCHEL AUXIER. 


Military Manpower—Down the Drain— 
Why United States Is Losing Many of 
lts Best-Trained Men in Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


or OMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
noted Scripps-Howard staff writer Jim 
G. Lucas has written a most significant 
article which today appears in the Wash- 
ington Daily News. Its subject matter 
makes it an article of vital and urgent 
interest to every person concerned either 
with our national security or with the 
need for Government economy. 

Mr. Lucas points out not only that the 
defenses of the United States are being 
manned largely by green or inadequately 
trained men due to the rapid turnoyer 
of military personnel in our defense 
forces, but also that this same personnel 
turnover is one of the most expensive 
items in the huge cost of defense. He 
cites figures to show that if the Air Force 
could solve its enlisted personnel prob- 
lem alone, it could run another full year 
without cost to the American taxpayer. 
He reports that in the Air Force's Stra- 
tegic Air Command, our first line of de- 
fense, only 8 percent of the enlisted men 
haye been in uniform 4 years or longer. 

The Armed Forces are spending bil- 
lions of dollars t® train recruits who are 
lost back to civilian life as soon as their 
period of duty is finished. Here we have 
a situation fraught with peril to our na- 
tional security and replete with the waste 
we decry so frequently in Government. 
Mr. Lucas has a telling message in these 
days when so much attention is being 
paid to the cost of national defense, 
Pointing to our antiquated military pay 
system, his article outlines the way to a 
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basically sound approach to both na- 
tional security and national economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point the article Mili- 
tary Manpower—Down the Drain by Mr. 
Lucas, and to commend it to the atten- 
tion of everyone concerned with these 
problems. 


MILITARY MANProwrr—Down THE DRAIN— 
Way Is UNITED States LOSING MANY oF ITS 
BEST TRAINED MEN IN SERVICES? 

(By Jim Lucas) 
The T-33 (a two-seated jet observation 
plane) taxied out to take off. 

Suddenly, the ejection seat fired, throwing 
the observer 300 feet Into the alr and drop- 
ping him on his head on the concrete, 

He died the next day. 

The story was told a congressional com- 
mittee recently by Gen. Curtis LeMay, color- 
ful Vice Chief of the Air Staff. Until last 
month, General LeMay was head of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, where the accident hap- 
pened. 

“Now technically,” he said, that couldn't 
have happened. The equipment simply 
can’t be fired on the ground. So we investi- 
gated. We could not find the safety pin. 
Yet the crew chief's form sheet had been 
initialed to show that it had been inspected.” 


TURNOVER 


General LeMay was illustrating the high 
cost—in men and materiale—of the rapid 
turnover in military manpower which in- 
creasingly afflicts the military services. 

The crew chief, he said, finally confessed 
that he had initialed the inspection form 
without actually checking the pin. 

“You might say.“ General LeMay con- 
tinued, “we could court-martial him for 
criminal negligence and it wouldn't happen 
again. 

“But the crew chief in this case was a 19- 
year-old kid, He was a very high type 
youngster, but he hadn’t been with us long 
enough to know that a mistake is liable to 
kill somebody. He was the best man we had, 
but he was still only 19 years old. 

“What was the answer? If I had court- | 
martialed him, I would have ruined his life. 
I did not think that was the answer. He is 
back working on airplanes, and I think some 
day he will make a good mechanic for the 
Air Force.” 

A solution to the manpower turnover 
dilemma which throws green kids into po- 
sitions of awesome responsibility was sought 
by a commisslon headed by Ralph J. Cordi- 
ner, president of General Electric. Mr. Cor- 
diner's Commission spent 6 months investi- 
gating. Its recommendations were incor- 
porated into the Cordiner report, now gather- 
ing dust in a Pentagon file, which will be 
discussed in a later article. 

EXPENSE 

Beyond loss of life and equipment, the 
rapid military personhel turnover is one of 
the most.expensive items in the huge cost of 
defense, which this year will take $38 bil- 
lion. 

The Air Force spends the equivalent of 1 
year’s budget out of every 7 replacing en- 
listed men who return to civilian life after 
a brief term of service—usually one 4-year 
hitch. 

Between 1949 and 1956—the last year for 
which accurate are available—this 
cost $17.5 billion, The Alr Force’s share of 
the Defense budget now before will 
be somewhere between $15 billion and $16 
billion. And that includes new planes, re- 
search and development and new bases as 
well as the annual upkeep of such vital 
forces as tha Strategic, Tactical, and Air De- 
tense Commands. 

Thus, if the Air Force could solve its en- 
listed personnel probiem alone, it could run 
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another full year without cost to the tax- 
payer. 

These figures were given a congressional 
committee by Lt. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, 
Jr., Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 
They do not include pilots who cost the Air 
Force approximately $100,000 per man. Gen- 
eral O'Donnell estimates that 70 percent of 
the USAF 's 6,000 commissioned pilots—4,200 
altogether—quit after one 3-year hitch, 

ALARMING 


The story is the same in the other serv- 
ices. But it is particularly alarming in the 
Air Force, which is our first line of defense. 

It is not to much to say that nothing— 
literally nothing—causes as much concern 
among the men responsible for our security. 
General LeMay recently pointed out that 
only 8 percent of the enlisted men in the 
Strategic Alr Command have been in uni- 
form 4 years (1 enlistment) or longer. He 
says 45 percent of its ground crew are in 
their first year. 

“When the United States Air Force,” he 
said, “ceases to be a training school and be- 
comes a life's work for dedicated young men, 
tremendous savings will be possible.” 

But it is more than dollars. General 
O'Donnell says the Air Force's accident rate 
is “heavily weighted against the young man 
who has had only 2 years in the cockpit.“ 

“Most of our accidents,” he says, “you can 
put right up there in that first tour. If you 
lose a B-52 you lose plenty. We hate to 
put them in the hands of people who are 
not fully qualified. 

“We have enough bodies: If we could 
get quality, we would be all right.” 

NOT ISOLATED 


The story General LeMay told is not an iso- 
lated case. Gen. James Gavin, Deputy 
Army Chief of Staff, said the Army has had 
the same experience with young artillerymen 
and tankmen. 

General O'Donnell says that 70 percent of 
the Air Force's enlisted men are on their 
first tours. Of 785,000 airmen in service this 
year, he estimates it will lose 143,000 through 
nonenlistment. In addition, he says, it will 
lose 30,000 through deaths, retirements, etc. 

“This,” he says, “represents a formidable 
loss in experience and results in an ex- 
tremely expensive replacement training pro- 


The preponderance of untrained men, he 
adds, causes many veterans to quit. They 
are responsible for youngsters who need so 
much supervision that they, the oldtimers, 
have to work all weekend, every weekend, 
and their families get sick of it, he says. 

Among pilots, he says, there is another 70 
percent turnover. Most of these now come 
to the Air Force through ROTC channels. 
He describes them as a wonderful group of 
boys, qualified and motivated for fiying. 
They give up a good tour of duty. They are 
the kind of fellows we would love to keep. 

But,“ he says sadly, “when their 3 years 
are up they want to go back to civilian life. 
Young officers are leaving the Air Force just 
as they become fully qualified. The train- 
ing invested in them does not give a suff 
cient return in terms of increased combat 
efficiency.” 

COMPETITION 


The principal reason, General O'Donnell 
says, is that “for the first time in our his- 
_ tory we are in direct competition with busi- 

ness. ` 8 

“Industry,” he says, has openings for 
practically all college graduates, particularly 
those with technical degrees, and is actively 
recruiting our technically skilled airmen. 
These men are offered high wages, job se- 
curity, and increasingly attractive fringe 
benefits. The Air Force is not able to meet 
the competition of prosperity and the at- 
tractiveness of civilian jobs. 
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But unless we get trained, skilled men, 
it won't make much difference what we do 
about planes. We are not going to have the 
people to fly them.” 

Is there an answer? 

General O'Donnell believes there is. That 
will be discussed tomorrow, 


Terror Under the Neon Lights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave the extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following first 
portion of an article on Cuba by Carle- 
ton Beals, which appeared in the Nation 
on June 29, 1957: 

THE New CRIME OF CuBA 
(By Carleton Beals) 
1. TERROR UNDER THE NEON LIGHTS 

Habana terror in the night, bombed, homes 
and cafes; murders by army and police, 
flames in the canefields and wrecked trains, 
jails full of tortured prisoners, concentration 
camps, secrét invasions on lonely beaches, 


and insurgents in the hills—such is Cubas 


rhumba of violence, 
on our doorsteps. 

But the blood-drenched Cuba of Dictator 
Fulgencio Batista, onetime army sergeant, 
is not merely a Pandora's box of evil and 
tears, it is also a paradox of prosperity and 
gaiety. Never was business better, never 
were the night clubs and B-girl bars so 
crowded. Nor the flat-tire politicians so in- 
flated with hope—barking for their bone as 
they express it in Cuba—with talk of possible 
elections next June, 

Against the lurid background of death 
and fear, a joint congressional electoral com- 
mission has been discussing an election law 
acceptable to the opposition parties. Old 
names. Old faces. Here are representatives 
of Carlos Prio, whom President Batista over- 
threw by armed force in March 1952; of 
former President Grau San Martin, a wily 
man, once a popular leader, and still with 
aspirations to return to power; that old 
orthodox warhorse of earlier paper battles, 
Marquez Sterling; men of a half-dozen fac- 
tions—all seated with the leaders of Batista’s 
coalition parties, his senators and Cabinet 
Ministers. Under the tarnished cupola of 
Dictator Machado’s Capitolio, built with 
Chase Bank fund in another era of misery 
and military abuse, the solons have been 
haggling like market women, not over the 
welfare of Cuba, but for puerile legalisms 
and petty factional advantages in elections 
that In this swirl of violence may never be 
held, or if held, likely will be decided by the 
bayonets now pinning Cuban freedom to 
earth. 

All morning I listened to that turgid ora- 
tory, phrased in the language of forgotten 
conflicts, wornout tinsel that decorated the 
Christmas trees of better years long ago. 
These puffing, pulling men had put on 
blinders against the airlift to the Sierra 
Maestra; they had plugged their ears against 
the bombs down the street. Shadow boxing. 
The Cuban people were not here. Young 
Cuba was not here. Everybody in Cuba ex- 
cept the politicians knew it. 

In the last 10 years, a new yoting popula- 
tion, nearly half that of Cuba, has come into 
being without ever having had a chance to 
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vote in an honest election. Few have turned 
to the old parties and leaders. What they 
want, what they will do, no one Knows or 
tries to find out. That some, sirut off all 
these years from political and intellectual 
expression, have turned terrorists—that is 
sore-thumb plain. That some have gone 
to the Sierra Maestra to fight—that, too, is 
known. =F 
In the end, Grau pulled the rug from 


under the Joint Electoral Commission, re- 


fusing longer to play Batista’s cat-mouse 
game, by withdrawing his Autenticos, the 
major opposition party, and the “retired poli- 
tician,” the “fox of Marinao,"" became the 
central figure of the nonviolent opposition. 
‘A most disturbing one. 

Restore the rights and freedom of the 
people and there will be no problem. Simple 
enough. Too simple. How simple is shown 
by Cuba's latest police assassination last 
night (June 14). The head of Grau's Auten- 
tico Party in Santiago was shot in the back 
by two secret service agents (so described 
by his wife), An two respectable leaders of 
opposition parties were framed by the secret 
police as leaders of terrorist bands. 

Before the commission adjourned, a few 
voices rang out clearly, so clearly that the 
Minister of Gobernacion, Santiago Rey, 
slapped the speaker in the face, and pistols 
were drawn. But then, it was bad taste for 
the Senator to call the Minister a plunderer 
of public funds. 

“There must be amnesty for political pri- 
soners * * * How can we have an election 
when people are in concentration 
camps? * * * Why have not Obnoxious cab- 
inet ministers been removed as prom- 
ised? * * How can we have a free election 
when soldiers are breaking into private 
homes? * * When our universities are 
closed? * * When there is no free assem- 
blage? $ * * What about the police attack 
on Radio Mambi? * The newspapers 
that are still suppressed?” 

In the grimy ancient Audiencia on Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Street in a special urgency 
court, in tar smell of these sweltering June 
days, special judges in black silk capes are 
trying presumed terrorists, mostly boys, and 
meting out 10-year sentences. Or they judge 
labor leaders and workers who have been 
trying to prevent their unions from being 
taken over by Batista stooges, or who have 
gathered in private homes to discuss union 
affairs, or who have handed out circulars, 
These are crimes in Batista's Cuba. 

The kangaroo-court judges are safe with- 
in blocked off streets where, behind the bar- 
ricades, swarm national police, secret police, 
soldiers, marines, armored cars, jeeps, ma- 
chine guns. From the hot courtroom, I look 
out the barred windows at the noble royal 
palms and the high gray walls across, the 
harbor of Cabana fortress, built long ago by 
the Spaniards who did no worse things to 
Cuba than are being done today. 

“Twenty years,“ demands the prosecutor for 
seven railroad workers, accused of no other 
evidence than that of an army officer, of 
making explosives in railroad shops. They 
are men who opposed the destitution of their 
elected officers. 

“Twenty years for an innocent man. That 
is a crime,” shouts one prisoner. 

“Remove him from the courtroom,” orders 
the judge. 

In the palace, where last March Batista had 
to hide under a bed during an atmed attack 
by the youth brigade, the President now 
breathes fire and brimstone at the “criminals” 
on the streets and in the Sierras—and why 
does Cuba have so many “criminals” these 
days? He shouts that there will be no 
armistice for political prisoners. No olive 
branch to the enemy. He denies that there 
is censorship of the radio. (It is merely for- 
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bidden to mention current Cuban events and, 
a few days later, the police shut down Radio 
Reloj for 24 hours for having mentioned a 
battle in the Sierra.) False, said the Gov- 
ernment. Yet this weeks Bohemia gives 
versions by eyewitnesses. 

Only recently Batista told the world that 
the insurrectionists had been wiped out and 
Fidel Castro killed. But, if Batista’s soldiers 
could not find him, the newspapers did. 
Presently other invaders came ashore near the 
American nickel mines on the north coast, 
and Castro’s guerrilleros swept down and 
Captured Uvero and its barracks, only 30 
Miles from Santiago, and its thatched shacks 
make more news than Rome or Moscow. 

Generals and colonels, called back from 
the front, rushed in and out of the Palace 
and Camp Colombia, The scorched-earth 
Policy was announced. Crack Cuban out- 
fits, American trained and equipped with 
American arms given for hemisphere de- 
tense, were airlifted in American-gift planes 
to Santiaco. 

“If the French can use arms given them 
by the Americans to kill Algerians, if the 
British can use them to kill Cretans, then 
Cuba certainly has a right to use them to 
Maintain order,” said one official cynically. 

But before the soldiers set out bravely to 
Catch the devils in the hills, they gun- 
butted and murdered Santiago citizens. 
One of the Army's most brutal officers, 
Colonel José Maria Salas Canizares, took over 
the local police situation. Thirty-seven 
Women marching out of the cathedral in 
Prayer, carrying placards calling for peace, 
were dragged off to jail. Even bank inspec- 
tors sent by the National Bank on their 
regular inspection business were arrested 
and sent out of the city as suspicious charac- 
ter. Houses were broken into and searched. 
Seven persons disappeared, one a lawyer who 
had dared defend a captured insurrecto. In 
the morning, the bodies of four young men, 
arrested by the secret police, were found, 
horribly mutilated, on the beach and among 
the weeds. K 

Next the soldiers herded the people down 
from their homes in the hills—men and 
Women, the aged and children, pregnant 
women—to Santiago, Bayamo, Las Minas de 
Bueyecito ad other peripheral centers. 
Six thousand, the forerunners of 24,000 to 
Come. In some places, they outnumbered 
the existing inhabitants and there was no 
Place to quarter them except in the open 
fields in the rain. They left their animals 
behind to starve, their corn and coffee crops 
to be lost, their mortgages unpaid. Some 
had already gone through the reckless in- 
discriminate bombing of the Sierra that had 
hit peaceful settlements but not the rebels. 
These innocent victims arrived soaked to the 
skin, their bloody feet smeared with mud, 
without food or possessions. Townspeople 
trying to help them with food and clothing 
were maltreated by the soldiery or arrested. 

In Santiago I picked up a few of their 
Btorles: the woman who had borne a child 
en route alone in the rain. The widow with 
9 children—2 months to 15 years—obliged 
to sleep in the rain without food. One 
Woman with a large brood said, “All we were 
able to bring with us was one chicken. I've 
sold that for a peso: Now we have nothing.” 
A rancher said, “I had to let my horses and 
cattle and pigs run wild in the forest. May- 
be I'l) find some of them when I get back.” 
An ancient grandmother, barefoot, a white 
towel about her head, carrying her little dog 
in her arms, said, “I came from Los Lirios— 
there—tfar off, very far. Days I walked, my 
Clothes are torn, my shoes. gave out. For 
the first time in my life I have to sleep on 
the ground, even here. And my father 
fought for Cuba's independence.” 

“Bloody Weyler all over again!" The con- 
centration camps and scorched-earth policy 
of 1898, more thar. anything else, aroused the 
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American conscious in days before this Na- 
tion had become so rich and powerful. 

Now the consciences of nearly all Cuba 
have been aroused. From Santiago came 
protest after protest against the maltreat- 
ment of citizens, violations of homes, the 
torture and murder of the 4 boys, the bru- 
tality of the march of death, “Batista, stop 
this inhuman spectacle of families dislodged 
from their homes, stop the indiscriminate 
bombings, in the name of God, in the name 
of your own family, in the name of civiliza- 
tion.” The protests were signed by every 
officer of every civic organization—bravery 
unparalleled for years under the dictator- 
ship—Rotarians, Lions, Catholic Action, 
teachers’ federations, lyceums, the yacht 
club, sport clubs, the tennis club, fishing 
clubs, business clubs, ministers’ associations, 
Knights of Columbus, the bar association, 
engineers, architects, the League of News- 
paper Men, the League Against Cancer, the 
Geographical and Historical Society. 

The same protests came out of Bayamo, 
though civic groups there were not allowed to 
meet. A Rotarian in Bayamo does not have 
to face the facetious gibes of a Mencken, he 
has to face a machinegun. “We want no 
more terrorism. We want no more mysteri- 
ous assassinations. We want no more files 
of hungry homeless people through our 
streets.” 

In Habana similar civic groups—though 
some were not permitted to meet, or their 
gatherings were broken up by the police 
and arrests made— backed up the protests. 
Of 67 organizations, only 2 backed out, but 
even of these individual members stepped 
forward and put their names down. Nearly 
every name on these lists has been inter- 
viewed by the secret police. 

Protests rolled in from almost every com- 
munity on the island. A third force had been 
born, a force of civic order and decency and 
peace in a country thought to be too cor- 
rupt and beaten down and frightened by 
the dictatorship, at a time when the official 
terror wa® never worse. It was a force that 
even a dictator with guns could not ignore 
—an avalanche. 

One of the sad aspects of this nation- 
wide protest was the absence, except in a 
few places, of protests by labor unions, which 
in other days would certainly have raised 
their voices. But they are complete cap- 
tives of the dictatorship, the last vestiges of 
union independence having been wiped out 
except for a few federations centering in 
Habana. X 

Above all, what most dazed Batista was 
the scandal over his concentration camps. 
Since when had the well-to-do and prosper- 
ous of Cuba concerned themselves with the 
fate of mere peasants from the hills? 
Though he set the police and soldiery on 
the protesting signers, he rushed two cabinet 
ministers to the scene with orders to pro- 
vide the refugees with proper housing, food, 
clothing and medicine. Army cots were flown 
in < 


But already the epidemics had begun, es- 
pecially enteritis among smailer children. 
Sickness threatened every community. Not 
until then did the worried army officers 
lower the barriers to permit the good women 
of the towns to come into the stinking camps 
and help nurse and ladle out stew from the 
big charity kettles. There were no utensils 
for eating it. As sickness and death spread, 
the tragedy threatened to build into a scan- 
dal that would ring down through the years 
and brand the dictator with an infamy he 
could never escape. 

And so, the army was ordered to send them 
back to their homes at once. Within 24 
hours they were on the march again, young 
and old, the pregnant and the sick. The 
dictator promised he would build them all 
homes with concrete floors, at least sanitary 
privies, and the schools they have never had. 
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Maybe, just maybe, some day they will get 
some compensation for their ordeals. 

Brushing reporters aside—they were ask- 
ing many embarrassing questions—Batista 
turned to greet a large delegation of smiling 
businessmen from Jacksonville, Fla., look- 
ing for business opportunities. Fine, well- 
meaning, beaming emissaries, combining 
business with the pleasures of the Sans 
Souci and Tropicana navel dancers, But 
for Cubans who had known the terror of a 
city without light, the terror of police in 
their homes, the terror of the death march, 
these good folk seemed a bit like crows over 
a field of carrion. 

But business really is good here. Nearly 
a billion dollars have come in from the 
United States during the 5 years of Batista's 
rule, and he has run the public debt up to 
the tune of $700 million. There is much new 
industry to take up the slack of seasonal 
sugarcane unemployment: textiles, shoes, 
glass, drugs, chemicals, wire, rubber, electri- 
cal goods, auto assembly plants, cement, 
added copper and nickel mining, oil refin- 
eries, fiber, and sugarcane-waste processing. 
Cuba, which a few years ago had to import 
nearly all its textiles, now exports rayon to 
12 countries. 

It is a real prosperity. True, wages in the 
cane fields are still a disgrace to a civilized 
people, but they are better than they ever 
have been and Habana workers make around 
$60 a month; in public-utility enterprises, 
$300. Cost of living is about the same as in 
the United States. 

Of course, the generals get the cream of 
everything. Favored Congressmen (they are 
mostly a nuisance in a dictatorship) no 
longer receive their $5,000 graft from the na- 
tional lottery. The cut is taken entirely by 
the army officers, and some even have con- 
cessions to run their own private lotteries. 
The First Lady, it is said, receives a monthly 
check of $70,000, no strings attached, for 
charity, Eva Peron style. 

The tourist hotels rise higher and more 
air-cooled, and the night clubs, with host- 
esses yesterday were street-walkers, provide 
a neon blaze 3 or 4 to the block in every 
street around the central plaza, off the 
Malecon sea-bouleyard, in the fashionable 
Vedado; and the touts offering young girls, 
“exhibitions” and pornographic movies have 
multiplied like cockroaches, 

There are fine gambling casinos, too, and 
the Las Vegas gamblers, already on the 
scene, have made a deal, it is said, with the 
dictator to bring all their paraphernalia from 
Las Vegas to Havana, where the tax-take will 
be far less. At the moment Herminio Por- 
tell-Vila, former cabinet minister and head 
of the Cuban-North-American Cultural In- 
stitute, faces a court for having attacked the 
Alcalde del Pozo y del Puerto (Mayor of the 
Well and the Port) in an article describing 
“Illegal but Tolerated“ gambling. It should 
be noted, however, that the mayor, at the 
cost of 3 millions, has also built a magnifi- 
cent new hospital, dedicated this June 15. 

With so much business prosperity, so 
much money to spend on public works, with 
so much expansive lid-off gaiety, it would 
seem that even a dictatorship, had it so much 
as three fingers of skill between eyes and 
hair-line, need not have brought things to 
such a dreadful impasse as prevails in Cuba 
at this hour. 

Could it be that Cubans cherish political 
liberties as well as full stomachs? Machado 
went down in a year of economic misery and 
despair when wages in the cane fields had 
dropped to 10 cents a day. This is some- 
thing new, a revolution at the very peak of 
prosperity. But all the universities are 
closed, human liberty and dignity mean 
nothing, all intellectual life is stultified by 
censorship and military coercion, 

The Cubans have never reconciled them- 
selves to this government implanted by mili- 
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tary force. It is In this atmosphere of dark- 
ened universities, intellectual sluggishness, 
cultural decline, superbusiness, supervice and 
military graft, shamless blaring night clubs, 
gambling and police brutality that the youth 
of Cuba from 12 to 30 years of age have em- 
barked upon a life of terrorism, of bombings, 
and arson. It is a sad thing for a country 
when its young feel they have to become 
terrorists Instead of scientists and engineers, 
poets and lawyers. But will youths who have 
become so callous that they bomb schools 
and homes and businesses demonstrate any 
great consideration for those who differ with 
them should they ever gain power? Terror- 
ism is merely the other ugly face of dictator- 
ship, not a creative force, and it is shaking 
Cuban society to pieces. 

“Not even during the colonial period,” de- 
clares the editor of Bohemia, Cuba's leading 
weekly, “has Cuba passed through darker 

Who and why are the terrorists? What 
are their aims? Who and why Fidel Castro? 
What chance of success has the Insurrection? 
What part is the church playing? What is 
the role of labor? What chance is there for 
a peaceful solution that will bring some jus- 
tice to the Cuban people? Are there healthy, 
intelligent forces which can take hold of the 
situation in the face of a brutalized army 
honeycombed with graft and privilege? Or. 
will Cuba sink into blind disorder? There 
are no sure answers, but to some extent the 
forces and possibilities now existing can be 
measured. 


The Lewiston, Idaho, Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I received a letter which extended 
such a warm western invitation to the 
Lewiston (Idaho) Roundup, that I want 
to share it with all of my colleagues. It 
was like a breath of fresh air from the 
bitterroots. 

If you are free.on September 6, 7, 
or 8, come to Lewiston, and I will guar- 
antee you one of the most memorable 
times of your life. 

Here is the invitation that was sent 
to me—and which I want to extend to 
every Member of this body. You'll be 
mighty welcome, pardner: x 
Hon. GRACIE PFOST, 

United States Congresswoman, 
House Building, Washington, D. C. 

. Howdy Pardner: This is our way of letting 
you know that the latchstring is out again, 
and that Lewiston bids you a hearty Wel- 
come Pardner.” to be our guest at the 23d 
Annual Lewiston Roundup, the first of next 
month. There will be 3 days of rip-roarin’, 
hell-for-leather ridin’, ropin', rasslin’, and 
fun, September 6, 7 and 8. 

The Lewiston Roundup prides itself on be- 
ing not only Idaho's largest rodeo, but hav- 
ing the reputation of being “the greatest 
areana show in the West.“ The top cowboys 
of the world and the saltiest broncs, steers 
and Brahmas of the West, test their su- 
premacy here each fall. The Lewiston 
Roundup is famous as being strictly an ac- 
tion arena show, with the schedule so care- 
Tully timed and expertly managed that not 
a moment's lag occurs anywhere on the 
program, 
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We'd be mighty proud, pardner, ff you 
can come over and visit your Lewiston neigh- 
bors and share in our oldtime hospitality. 
Just send the word and we'll arrange all 
the details. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEWISTON ROUNDUP ASSOCTATION, 
Eart R. BULLOCK, President. 


Constitutional Government and States 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
my distinguished colleague, Hon. E. L. 
ForRRESTER, was invited to address the 
Georgia Prison Wardens Association at 
its annual convention held on July 29 
in Savannah, Ga. 

Congressman Forrester spoke to the 
association on the subject of the civil- 
rights legislation which is now pending 
before Congress, 

Congressman FORRESTER, a member of 
the House Judiciary Committee, was one 
of the leaders in the fight against this 
legislation. He explained and brought 
to the attention of the committee and 
the Congress the dangerous and perni- 
cious provisions which had been cleverly 
and adroitly concealed in the drafting of 
the bill. 

In his speech on July 29 Congressman 
ForRESTER ably and logically presented 
this vicious legislation in its true light, 
stripped of its camouflage. 


This address deserves the thoughtful 
consideration of all who are interested 
in preserving constitutional government 
and States’ rights, and I insert it here- 
with: 

Speecu or E. L. (Tic) Forrester BEFORE THE 

GEORGIA PRISON WARDENS ASSOCIATION, JULY 

29, 1957, SAVANNAH, Ga. 


+ Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, distinguished 
guests, my good friends, it is a high privi- 
lege to be permitted to speak to the county 
wardens of the various counties of Georgia. 

For 13 years I was the solicitor of the city 
court of Leesburg, and for 14 years served 
as solicitor general of the southwestern judi- 
cial circuit. Over those pleasant years I had 
the fine privilege of knowing many of you 
intimately, and our associations have been 
pleasant indeed. I know how carefully you 
are selected and of your high standing in 
your communities. I know your patriotism, 
your love for law, order, and decency, and I 
know the fine influences you exert in every 
county in our great State, You, of course, 
know that with leadership there is an accom- 
panying responsibiilty at all times, and cou- 
pled with that responsibility are the indis- 
pensable ingredients: honesty, courage, and 
truth. Never in my lifetime has real leader- 
ship been such a necessity. Never in that 
time has truth been more indispensable, and 
honesty and courage required. If I can pos- 
sibly be of the slightest assistance to you in 
bringing you the truth concerning these evil 
days which threaten to completely engulf us, 
then I will deem it a rare pleasure indeed. 

Your program chairman, Hon. Robert J. 
Carter, suggested that I discuss with you 
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the civil-rights legislation now pending be- 
fore Congress. I think his suggestion was 
exceedingly timely, and that I shall try to 
do. I know that proposed legislation. I 
know its background; I know its sponsors; 
I know its motives; I know what it will do. 

I am a member of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, the only member of that 
committee from our Georgia delegation. I 
have been since I entered Congress in Janu- 
ary 1951. That is the committee that has 
handled this legislation. Seven years of 
service on that committee have afforded me 
opportunities for knowing this legislation, 
and I tell you that I do know it. Humbly, 
I know this legislation as well as Herbert 
Brownell knows it, and I know it far better 
than President Eisenhower knows or ever 
will know it. I tell you I know it, and I tell 
you that I realize that the responsibility is 
upon me to acquaint you and to acquaint 
every good American to the very best of my 
ability with the facts concerning this legis- 
lation which, if enacted by Congress, will 
for all intents and purposes be a complete 
invasion of the-South, whether President 
Eisenhower or any future president ever 
avails himself of that law writteh during 
the reconstruction days providing that the 
President can send the Army, Navy, and 
militia into the States to enforce civil-rights 
legislation. I owe you the duty. I owe our 
State the duty. I owe our country and the 
human race the duty to talk plainly to you, 
without any evasion or equivocation what- 
soever, and to tell you the undiluted truth, 
letting the chips fall where they will, and 
that I propose to do. To the best of my 
ability, I propose to discharge my obligation 
to the good people that I represent, and to 
the country that I love, and to the future 
generations. 

When I think of this proposed legislation, 
I cannot help but think of that unfortu- 
nate era immediately preceding the War Be- 
tween the States and the era referred to by 
Bowers as “the tragic era," which was the 
Reconstruction era. The War Between the 
States did not hastily come. Every historian 
knows that there were gallant men on both 
sides of that horrible conflict that tried 
their dead level best to solve the problems 
that threatened to engulf them into a gi- 
gantic war, and array brother against 
brother, and they pleaded for reason, justice, 
and a meeting of minds; but they pleaded 
in vain. That prevailing situation is so 
analogous to the situation today that it is 
utterly alarming to any well-thinking indi- 
vidual. 

To the well-disposed, to those who desire 
no conflict, to those who realize that never 
has it been so necessary that we be united, 
this day is indeed a tragic era for America 
and the entire world. Additionally, it is 
utterly bewildering to those who love their 
country, and to those who realize that living 
in atomic age and when freedom, justice, 
constitutional government, Christianity, 
morality, and common decency have all be- 
come the common enemy of the atheistic 
and brutal communistic theory, good men 
simply cannot understand how reason, jus- 
tice, and mercy can be ruthelessly cast aside 
with a shrug, and our good people be hope- 
lessly divided, when just an ounce of com- 
mon sense and common concern for the peo- 
ple of the four sections of this great coun- 
try could bring peace, love, understanding, 
and unity. Yes, any historian must let his 
mind go back and review that fratricidal 
war, that reconstruction period, the civil- 
rights legislation, the force bills, the 40 acres 
and the mule provision enforced upon the 
prostrate South, when our lands were taken 
through confiscation and given away, and 
when our States’ governments were made a 
shambles, and when Federal troops with Fed- 
eral bayonets took charge of our schools, our 
election processes, and even the rights of 
the sovereign States, 
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When that historian’s mind dwells upon 
tragic circumstances I have just re- 
lated, like the bursting of the morning sun, 
or the brilliant rainbow in the sky, that his- 
must find comfort in the fact that 
just a few short years, when the graves 
had claimed the agitators and when hot 
blood had cooled and reason had had oppor- 
ty to assert itself, the Congress of the 
United States and the United States Su- 
Preme Court annulled the force acts, wiped 
Out the 40 acres and the mule legislation, and 
Voluntarily either annulled or held uncon- 
Stitutional legislation which is now being 
sought to bring back to lite, and that there 
Were better and happier days for the people 
ot this country. To the historian, to the 
Man and woman of good will, there must be 
the high and firm resolve that they must 
do everything within their power and must 
invoke the blessing of Almighty God, in 
their deter: tion to see that justice, con- 
Stitutional government, Christianity, moral- 
ity, and decency must be preserved. 

Surely, surely one must ponder seriously 
and with great interest how after peace had 
Prevalled for so many years, and how after 
1875 not another piece of civil-rights legis- 
lation was enacted by Congress or spread 
Upon the law books of this land, how this 
ury and flame has grown to such propor- 
tions, when we all thought that the good 
People of this country, the people who made 

country, the people who have kept 
this country, and the people who will fight 
for this country with love, loyalty, and de- 
votion, when the chips are down, were walk- 

together with unity and love. That 18 
the question that I am going to attempt to 
answer. = 

In the closing years of World War I, Rus- 
Sia fell because of internal dissension, and 
was taken over by a Communist regime. 
That regime came into power dripping with 

. with bloodshed a way of life, arro- 
gantly denouncing God as a myth, having 
no patience whatever with Christianity, mor- 
ality, common decency, and was vertiably 
an anti-Christ regime, possessed of a most 
Zealous desire for world domination, com- 
Plete subjection of the human race, to de- 
Stroy. everything that was good, noble, and 
Pure, to eradicate even the word “sin” and 
to bring every human being in this world to 
utter subjection. From their birth, world 
domination was and has remained their ob- 
jective. From its commencement, it has 
been their plan to operate upon the word 
“tolerance” and through the preaching of 
tolerance, ensnare the agitator, good people, 
government leaders, church leaders, school 

ers, labor leaders, and every worthwhile 
Organization into their spurious preach- 
Ments, alothough they were the most intoler- 
ant people that God Almightly ever per- 
mitted to live, and when they had gained 
their end, with only a few exceptions, those 
Unsuspecting dupes would face firing squads, 
and their children would be confined to 
Slavery, degradation, and shame that could 
hot be visualized. 

Nevertheless, representatives of that un- 
Bodly scheme came into America and im- 
Mediately and through every possible means 
Started their organization. It wormed its 
Way into our body politic, into our finest 
and noblest institutions, and I say that 
without any fear whatsoever, although I 
Say it with respect. I hope I shall offend 
no one, because I speak_only the truth, but 
if I do, I do not retract one single word I 
have said, because the destiny of this Nation 
and the destiny of this world hangs in the 
balance, and good men and women who have 
been duped must realize that while there is 
yet time, or there is no hope for the human 
Tace. 

I pause to observe here that good men and 
women do not insult easily and actually wel- 
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come truth and when they learn the truth, 
they accept the truth. To those who do not 
want to know the truth, and who bruise 
easily when the searchlight of truth is thrust 
upon them, they may be sure that I will not 
hesitate to condemn them and they may be 
sure that I will fight them every step of the 
way. After all, it is high time that some of 
our people are waking up. The hour is late, 
the destiny of this country hangs in the 
balance. 

Through the twenties, the Communists 
were steadily building strength in this coun- 
try, and in 1928, they had a candidate for the 
office of President of the United States. At 
that time they laid down their party plat- 
form, Following thelr pattern designed to 
divide our people, it devoted much space to 
the alleged “oppression of the Negroes’. It 
declared war on the Ku Klux Klan while it 
was steadily creating, fostering, and edging 
into Communist and pinko organizations, all 
of which were advocating theories far more 
vicious than the Ku Klux Klan had ever 
dreamed of. Here is the platform of the 
Communist Party in 1928, relating to racial 
discrimination, quoted verbatim from the 
Daily Worker, May 26, 1928, to-wit: 

1. Abolition of the whole system of race 
discrimination, Full racial equality. 

2. Abolition of all laws which result in 
segregation of Negroes. Abolition of all Jim 
Crow laws. The law shall forbid all discrim- 
ination against Negroes in selling or renting 
houses. 

3. Abolition of all laws which disenfran- 
chise the Negroes on the ground of color. 

4. Abolition of laws forbidding inter- 
marriage of persons of different races. 

5. Abolition of all laws and public admin- 
istration measures which prohibit, or in prac- 
tice prevent, Negro children or youth from 
attending general public schools or universi- 
ties. 


6. Full and equal admittance of Negroes to 
all railway station waiting rooms, restau- 
rants, hotels, and theatres. 

7. The War and Navy Departments of the 
United States Government should abolish 
all Jim Crow distinctions in the Army and 
Navy. 

8, Immediate removal of all restrictions in 
all trade unions against the membership of 
Negro workers. 

9. Equal opportunity for employment, 
wages, -hours, and working conditions for 
Negro and white workers. 

Now, I ask the do-gooders and the unin- 
formed, and those that were duped, what 
do you think of those demands, made in 
1928, when you realize that each and every 
one of those demands has been fulfilled by 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
by executive decree, administrative orders, by 
the trade unions, and by some churches, 
with the sole exception of the abolition of 
laws forbidding intermarriage of persons of 
different races. I pause to tell you that laws 
forbidding intermarriage of persons of dif- 
ferent races have declared illegal by the 
United Nations Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, and that a case 
involving that principle is now before the 
United States Supreme Court, and I predict 
as a certainty that the Supreme Court will 
declare those laws Illegal and void, 

Some people in Georgia at least, well re- 
member the case of Angelo Herndon, reported 
in 178 Georgia Supreme Court, pages 832- 
869. This case arose during the early days 
when communism was not to any extent 
known as communism now is known or 
should be known. Anyway, Herndon, a ne- 


.gro and a Communist, came into Fulton 


County advocating the violent overthrow of 
our country by force and the division of the 
southern Statess into a territory to be be 
known as the Black Belt.” In his parm- 
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phiets, the area of the black belt was fully de- 
scribed, and acording to those pamphlets, it 
was to be the property of the Negro race ex- 
clusively, and would not even be a part of 
the United States, unless the Negroes elected 
for it to be. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities thoroughly documented 
this astounding fact and its records show 
that the Communists had planned and con- 
tinue to plan to take over the South and to 
make of it a black belt. Herndon was con- 
victed by a Fulton County jury, of the of- 
fense of an attempt to commit Insurrection, 
and the Supreme Court of Georgia affirmed 
that conviction. The United States Supreme 
Court reversed that conviction, although ad- 
mitting that the evidence showed a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government, but 
held that the evidencec failed to show that 
there was a present“ danger of violent over- 
throw of the Government. As a matter of 
grave concern, I point out that not even 
the United States Supreme Cour was 

during that era to hold as it did a short time 
ago, in the case of Nelson v. State of 
Pennsylvania, that a State could not prose- 
cute and convict for sedition or insurrection, 
and that it was the sole prerogative of the 
Federal Government under the preemption 
doctrine established by that court. Had the 
United States Supreme Court affirmed the 
conviction of Herndon, doubtless commu- 
nism would have been stopped in its tracks. 

Instsead of communism being stopped, in- 
stead of any effort being made to stop it, it 
was permitted to flourish, to bloom, to blos- 
som, and to produce its deadly fruit. 

Later, and unfortunately, the great Demo- 
cratic Party, in which the South had a voice 
which must be heard, the two-thirds rule 
was abrogated, and since that time the doc- 
trine of States’ rights was denounced in its 
platforms and the South and the southern 
viewpoint has been a matter of almost scorn 
in that party. That great party which had 
been the champion of States’ rights and 
which had battled the Republican Party for 
years over that issue, became thoroughly 
centralized, as the Republican Party had 
been centralized throughout the history of 
that party. And, from that time to this date, 
both of those major parties have been run- 
ning a footrace to see which one can out- 
promise the other in service to minority 
groups and pressure groups, and at the ex- 
pense of the South and at the expense of 
constitutional government and the sover- 
eignty of the various States, the very life's 
blood of this nation. To the discredit of 
both of those parties, we have now arrived 
at the state where if you even protest, no 
matter how feebly, you are labeled un- 
American” and the archenemy of minority 
groups. 

Now, in what was free America, you are 
not permitted to refer to a colored person as 
a “Negro.” Last year in a speech which I 
was making on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, I was chastised by another 
Congressman about the way I pronounced 
that word, and was told that it was N-e-e- 
g-r-o. It happens to be a fact that I have 
never had any trouble with a plain Negro 
in my life, and neither have you, but this 
world has had a lot of trouble which was 
aroused by the N-e-e-g-r-o, inspired by 
groups who have cases to make, and who are 
not now and never will be friends of the 
colored race. A few years ago, it was my 
great pleasure to assist that great American, 
Hôn. Chester McMillan, Clearwater, Fla., in 
memorializing the Swanee River and to set 
up Florida’s Stephen Foster Memorial. Mo- 
Millan was the author of that legislation, and 
it came before my committee, and I led the 
fight in that committee for a favorable re- 
port, and helped steer it to passage. Now, in 
a matter of 3 or 4 years, it is my understand- 
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ing that the radio and television networks 
say that they have been forced by minority 
pressure groups to refuse to permit any songs 
or any language such as darkies“ and “Old 
Black Joe” and that the word “Negro” is 
taboo. 

It is my understanding that now it is 
considered an unpardonable sin for anyone 
to tell a joke in which any of the minority 
races are principals in that joke. Accord- 
ing to the Amsterdam News, a Negro news- 
paper, 20th Century-Fox contends that they 
have made a picture that was really it, that 
Bill Marshall was starred with a pretty 
white girl and that it was it when it came 
to depicting Negro and white relations on 
the screen. Also, that MGM had a picture 
which was an adaptation from the TV play 
entitled A Man Is Ten Feet Tall.“ You of 
course know the picture Island in the Sun 
depicting the mixing of the races, and that 
according to a newspaper article, this picture 
has been banned in the Bahamas, on the 
ground that “it would not be in the public's 
interest for the film to be shown in the 
Bahamas.” No wonder we read in the 
Columbus Enquirer, July 10, 1957, issue, page 
3. an article from Tuskogee, Ala. quot- 
ing a Negro educator there as saying the boy- 
cott of white merchants means something 
to us—it makes us 10 feet tall.” Certainly 
we catch the significance of the phrase “10 
feet tall" when we consider the picture that 
I have just described. No wonder we are 
advised that in the desegregated public 
schools in the city of Washington, D. C., there 
is a group referred to as junior mothers 
consisting of junior high-school girls under 
16 years of age that are unwed mothers and 
during the last year 129 of these girls became 
pregnant, 119 of those being Negro girls, and 
that since desegregation, unwed high-school 
mothers had increased 1,000 percent. 

No wonder, though it is utterly disgusting 
and revolting to us, that we find these do- 
gooders not only advocating but demanding 
that all of our public schools be desegre- 
gated, despite the fact that they know that 
the schools in the District of Columbia have 
been literally ruined. No wonder, though 
it is absolutely ghastly to contemplate, that 
these same groups are demanding desegre- 
gation in all phases of our public life. 

No wonder that New York City, which is 
actually the capitol city for these civil- 
rights boys is having its troubles. The 
mayor and the city counsel of New York 
have been following the suggestion that 
many more schools be built to spur integra- 
tion efforts, and to outlaw segregation in 
most of their apartment houses in New 
York. Of course, many people are leaving 
New York City, but actually they should 
have read™the Communist booklet The 
Negroes in a Soviet America, pages 38-39, 
and they would have known what had been 
promised to the Negroes there. 

Naturally, from what I have previously 
said, you can understand the clamor and 
the demands for wicked, iniquitous, and 
highly punitive legislation regarding so- 
called civil rights. 

One of the most unfortunate decisions 
ever rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court was the case of Missouri v. Holland. 
There the. Court ruled that treaties over- 
ruled and overrode the Constitution of the 
United States. For the past 25 or 30 years, 
the Democratic and the Republican Parties 
have been battling each other for the votes 
of the minority groups to such an extent that 
both parties have virtually forgotten the 
old-fashioned southerner and the old-fash- 
loned Yankee, and those who made America 
great, and those who are expected to main- 
tain America. We of coursé remember that 
President Truman kowtowed to these minor- 
ity groups, appointing his Committee on 
Civil Rights. We further know that not one 
southerner was a member of that Commis- 
sion. In 1947, that Committee said: 
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“It is true that the Federal Government 
does not possess broad, clearly defined dele- 
gated powers to protect civil rights which it 
may exercise at its discretion. A detailed 
examination of the constitutional aspects of 
the civil rights problem makes clear that 
very real difficulties lie in the way of Federal 
action in certain areas.” 

But, let’s continue reading; they gleefully 

say: 
“In its recent decision in Missouri v. Hol- 
land in 1920, the Supreme Court ruled that 
Congress may enact statutes that carry out 
treaty obligations, even where in the absence 
of a treaty, it has no other power to pass 
such a statute. This doctrine has an obvi- 
ous importance as a possible basis for civil- 
rights legislation.” 

But, read on: 

“The Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations is at present working on a 
detailed international bill of rights designed 
to give more specific meaning to the general 
principle announced in Article 55 of the 
Charter. If this document is accepted by 
the United States as a member State, an 
even stronger basis for Congressional action 
under the treaty power may be established.” 


In 1949, Attorney General Tom Clark, now 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, made a statement before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, advocating an 
omnibus bill encompassing civil rights legis- 
lation or proposals in every field the human 
mind could conceive of, and in that state- 
ment Mr. Clark made some amazing com- 
ments. Mr. Clark virtually admitted that 
were serious questions of constitutionality 
of his proposed legislation. But, he pointed 
out that upon proper ‘congressional findings, 
that his proposals could be made constitu- 
tional, under the treaty powers under the 
United Nations Charter, In fact, he said 
that his proposed legislation would “bring 
about a greater awareness of the obligations 
of this Nation as a member of the United 
Nations.” At that time, Mr. Clark said that 
his department had aided the office of the 
Assistant Solicitor General in cooperating 
with State Department in connection with 
United States participation in the prepara- 
tion by the United Nations of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and of a pro- 
posed covenant to enforce some of these 
rights. How Mr. Clark ever got consent to 
propose legislation which was unconstitu- 
tional and which would need the United 
Nations Charter to override our Constitu- 
tion and to assist in the preparation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, I 
can never understand, and I doubt that you 
can, It is high time, however, that the 
American public reads the United Nations 
Charter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. If you will read those two 
instruments, then you can understand the 
deplorable and completely erroneous deci- 
sions that have been rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court. Then and only then 
ean you understand the famous school cases 
decisions of 1954. Only then can you under- 
stand decisions that passports must be issued 
to suspected communists. Only then can you 
understand how the Supreme Court held that 
California must admit a suspected Commu- 
nist to the practice of law in that State. 
Only then can you understand how the 
United Nations is now spending taxpayers’ 
money to develop the theory that all races 
are equal, that there are no biological differ- 
ences, and that there is no justification for 
prohibiting marriage between persons of dif- 
ferent races. Then you can understand how 
communism is treated only as a political idea, 

As a member of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, fighting civil-rights leg- 
islation every step of the way, I am thor- 
oughly familiar with the proposals of the 
then Attorney General Tom Clark, and I 
tell you unreservedly and unequivocally that 
he recommended ciyil-rights legislation coy- 
ering every field that Attorney General 
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Brownell recommended in the 84th and 85th 
Congresses, and which is now pending in 
Congress. In other words, there is nothing 
new whatsoever in the Brownell version, and 
on the other hand, it is the same old garbage 
dressed up in different clothing and designed 
Tor the same purposes and for the benefit 
of the same people. 

In the 84th Congress, so-called hearings 
were conducted. Those hearings were ab- 
solutely one sided, and only the proponents 
were heard. This was done over my vigorous 
protest, and over my demand that the op- 
position be permitted to be heard. Though 
it is shocking to you, I am going to tell you 
just who those groups were, and who those 
persons were that were permitted to testify, 
and upon whose testimony H. R. 627 was 
reported out of the 84th Congress. I sub- 
mit the list in detail, to wit: 

Chairman of the National Civil Rights 
Committee, Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, accompanied by the director. 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
Washington, D. C.; executive secretary of the 
NAACP, New York, accompanied by the di- 
rector of the Washington bureau and coun- 
sel for the bureau; general counsel, Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress; executive director, 
American Veterans Committee; secretary- 
treasurer, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers, CIO; codirec- 
tor of the fair practices and antidiscrimi- 
nation department, UAW-CIO, accompanied 
by national representative, UAW-CIO; leg- 
islative representative, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action; director, American Conncil 
on Human Rights; W. Astor Kirk, who said 
he was appearing as a private witness, al- 
though a professor of government at Huston- 
Tillatson College, Austin, Tex.; Washington 
representative, Japanese-American Citizens 
League: statement of the National Commu- 
nity Relations Advisory Council, the state- 
ment reciting that it represented the com- 
bined and joint views of the constituent 
organizations as shown on pages 360-361 of 
hearings; also, statement by the National 
Lawyers Guild, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Inc., Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, and the American 
Civil Liberties Union, 

With the exception of certain Congress- 
men who introduced civil-rights legislation 
and the testimony of Attorney General 
Brownell, those are the groups that caused 
Congress to rush pellmell into passage of 
that legislation in the House of Representa- 
tives last year. 

The FBI did not testify, no State official 
in any of our 48 States testified, or were 
invited to testify. Apparently all the testi- 
mony that was wanted was the testimony 
from those minority groups. 

The truth is, the Brownell civil-rights pro- 
posal, which is reflected in H. R. 1151, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from New York | Mr. 
Keattnc] was simply an effort on the part of 
the administration and on the part of the 
Republican Party to take this legislation 
from the Democrats and to be able to say to 
the minority groups, “Look what we have 
done for you.” 

The Brownell version consists of four parts. 
Mr. Brownell contends that this proposed 
legislation was his own inspiration. It so 
happens, however, that the National Lawyers 
Guild, which guild, by the way, Attorney 
General Brownell is trying to have listed es 
subversive, by letters written to the chair- 
man of Subcommittee No. 2, House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and to members of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, on July 
27, 1955, and April 23, 1956, proudly stated 
that they wrote or drafted the model civil- 
rights statute. As a member of Subcommit- 
tee No. 2 and a member of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I received those let- 
ters, and I have those-letters in my posses- 
sion, and they are available to anyone who 
desires to see them, The National Lawyers 
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Guild, in a resolution passed at their 1956 
convention, said that their proposed legisla- 
tion on this subject was introduced in Con- 
gress, and identified it as H. R. 389. An 
examination of H. R. 389 shows that its pro- 
visions were strikingly similar to the legisla- 
tion that Mr. Brownell says he wrote, and 
which he so proudly claims. How he receives 
any pride out of that proposal, I never will 
know, and will never understand. How any 
man, trained in the law to any appreciable 
extent, could ever suggest such legislation is 
beyond understanding. 

Part I provided -for a Commission, to be 
appointed by the President, to investigate 
Allegations that certain persons are being 
deprived of their right to vote, or are being 
Subjected to unwarranted economic pres- 
sures by reason of their color, race, religion, 
or national origin; to study and collect infor- 
mation concerning economic, social, and 
legal developments constituting a denial of 
€qual protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution; appraise the laws and policies of 
the Federal Government with respect to 
equal protection of the laws under the Con- 
stitution. 

We went to work on that provision in 
Part I in the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. Bear in mind that not a single 
southerner was a member of the subcom- 
mittee considering this legislation this year, 
These do-gooders and pressure groups 
screamed to high heaven against Senator 
Eastland of Mississippi even being a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee in the Sen- 
ate. Those same do-gooders and minority 
groups saw nothing wrong, in fact thought 
it was exceedingly proper that not one 
Southerner served on the subcommittee in 
the 85th Congress considering civil-rights 
legislation. That of course is their idea of 
tolerance, 

There is utterly no excuse for this com- 
Mission. If Mr. Brownell had had his way, 
that commission would investigate allega- 
tions made by irresponsible people, not under 
Oath, not subject to any penalty whatever 
for lying and that commission would have 
Caused confusion throughout this land. 
What unwarranted economic pressure means, 
no one knows, but I did know what the pro- 
Ponents had in mind that that phrase 
Meant. It simply meant that anything that 
Was done by an old-fashioned southerner or 
an old-fashioned Yankee, where a member 
of a minority group was involved, those ac- 
tions would be subjected to the scrutiny of 
the commission, absolutely handpicked, 
having the services of the FBI to such an 
extent that searches for Communists seeking 
to overthrow our Government by force and 
Violence would be left free to do their dirty 
work without interruption, and would have 
brought so much dissenion that actually 
good and loyal Americans would have been 
afraid to do business with people of different 
Taces. It would have meant that any trans- 
action that you had would be investigated 
to see if you had committed a wrong against 
& person of color, or a person of another re- 
ligion, or a person of another national origin. 
I wonder if you see where this Government 
is drifting? Here, you see ani Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States advocating things 
that are thoroughly unconstitutional, abso- 
Tutely despicable to the American way of 
life, and you hear the President of the 
United States saying that this was model 
legislation, temperate legislation, “must” 
legislation, and that this particular legisla- 
tion was the number one legislation in his 
Program. I have repeatedly said, and 
Proudly said on the floor of Congress, that 
the people that I have the honor and priv- 
llege of representing are freer of prejudice 
than any people in the 48 States. I endeav- 
ored to point out that there is absolutely no 
religious prejudice abounding in our great 
State. I have, and have had over the years, 
innumerable friends amongst all of the dif- 
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ferent races in our State, and amongst all 
of the religious groups. I have welcomed 
that friendship, I cherish that friendship, 
and I will never do anything whatever to 
merit the loss of that friendship, and I re- 
sent anyone else trying to do so. 

The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees the free exercise of religion, and 
that guaranty carries with it the right to 
discriminate. Were that not so, there would 
be no basis for religious groups such as 
Catholic, Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, 
Seventh-day Adventists, and so forth. That 
constitutional amendment was for the pur- 
pose of conferring upon each and every one 
of us the right to be different in our religious 
faith, so as to protect against the very tyran- 
nies that churches in Europe had practiced 
upon our ancestors by requiring them to con- 
form, The American Civil Liberties Union 
approves this proposed civil-rights legisla- 
tion, But, they tipped thelr hand. They 
said: “Free censorship of books, magazines, 
and motion pictures is rapidly disappearing,” 
but criticized boycotts where religious and 
other groups not only exercise their right to 
guard their membership from material be- 
lieved objectionable, but also may keep other 
people from exercising their judgment. Also, 
“That the Roman Catholic Church was one 
of the religious groups that had moved in 
that direction.” Your church, my church, or 
any other church, thank God, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, has a right to 
criticize motion pictures, books, magazines, 
and material that they think are or should 
be, objectionable to their membership. Then 
too, thank God, under our Constitution, any 
member of any church has the right to dis- 
regard the admonitions of that church. 
Strange, isn’t it, that an Attorney General 
and the President of the United States would 
be willing to make religion a matter of con- 
troversy. You wonder how that crept in? I 
think I can tell you how it happened. You 
had better read the United Nations Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights, and 
see what they have cooked up for you in that 
package. 

I demanded, and the Georgia delegation 
demanded that we be permitted to bring 
up witnesses this year against this proposed 
legislation. I asked for and obtained the 
services of our Attorney General and Hon. 
Charles Bloch. They appeared before 
the subcommittee this year, and they 
did a magnificent job. We were able to 
strike out the phrase “or being subjected to 
unwarranted economic pressures” by reason 
of their color, religion, etc., and restricted 
to such investigations tc deprivation of the 
right to vote by reason of color, race, etc. 
That was a great victory, it was obtained by 
fighting, but all of those provisions should 
have been stricken out. These pressure 
groups immediately sterted their agitation, 
and the word “religion” was placed again 
in the legislation, but only so far as de- 
privation of the right to vote on account of 
religion was concerned, Those groups sim- 
ply demanded the right, some way, some- 
how, to interfere in the field of religion. 
Today, this legisiation stands so that this 
commission is going to be appointed, and 
they are going to go up and down this land 
investigating as to whether or not anyone 
has been discriminated against in his right 
to vote because of color, race, religion, or 
national origin. Additionally, however, 
they are going to study the economic, so- 
cial, and legal deyélopments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws. 
Those words “economic, social, and legal 
developments“ come from the United. Na- 
tions Charter and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. The idea of mak- 
ing a study of “social” developments should 
be utterly abhorrent to any decent indi- 
vidual, and that is as plain as I can make 
it. The Brownell version also provided 
that the commission would have the right 
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to have voluntary and uncompensated per- 
sonnel, which of course, and there can be 
no doubt of it, would be composed of per- 
sons from the leftwing organizations and 
the pressure groups advocating that legis- 
lation, and only for such purposes. Stack- 
ing the jury is wrong. Thank God, the 
Senate struck that particular provision. 

Part II provides for an additional Assistant 
Attorney General. The trouble is, though, 
it did not tell how many assistants to the 
Assistant Attorney General would be re- 
quired. We tried to get the Department of 
Justice to tell us, but they never would. 
Will Maslow, general counsel, American Jew- 
ish Congress, testified that it ought to have 
at least 50 lawyers in it. I think his esti- 
mate was conservative. That alone would 
cost a half million dollars a year from the 
taxpayers’ pocket, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing our Constitution and our freedom. The 
cost of this Commission we could not ascer- 
tain, although we tried, and although we 
asked the Department, and although we 
asked the authors. I can safely tell you, 
however, that this civil-rights legislation will 
cost the taxpayers at least two to three mil- 
lion dollars for the 2 years it is supposed to 
operate, and a million dollars a year for the 
assistants to the Assistant Attorney General. 
Then, of course, with all of these additional 
assistants, they will be screaming for addi- 
tional Federal court judges, to a degree that 
you cannot imagine. You might be inter- 
ested in knowing that the Department of 
Justice has over 1,700 lawyers now under its 
command and direction. Indeed, it is the 
largest law firm in all this world, and no de- 
fendant, no matter how rich, can possibly 
hope to obtain such representation, even if 
he has the money to pay for it. 

Part III would amend section 1985 (42 
U. S. C.) by adding two additional para- 
graphs. The effect of part ITI would be that 
in every imaginable conspiracy, the United 
States, at the taxpayers’ expense, would 
throw the entire Justice Department against 
our school officials, our registrars, the judges, 
and prosecutors, sheriffs, peace officers, 
grand and petit jurors, and all public offi- 
cials, free of cost to the alleged aggrieved, 


while the defendants would have such repre- 


sentation and assistance as their own pock- 
etbooks would permit. How an Attorney 
General could ask for such power, I will 
never know. How the President of the 
United States could countenance such a sug- 
gestion, I am at a loss to understand. This 
is the iniquitous provision that Senator 
RusseLL went down to the White House and 
discussed with President Eisenhower, This 
ts the provision under which Senator RUS- 
SELL told the President he would be en- 
dowed with the power to call out the Army, 
Navy, and militia, and invade our States. 
It was after that discussion, that the Presi- 
dent winked and blinked and said that he 
had understood that this legislation was a 
voters’ bill. That he so understood, I do not 
deny. I do say, however, that he owed to 
the people of the United States the duty to 
know what that bill contained, since he had 


said that it was a moderate bill, a “must” 


bill, and the No. 1 legislation in his ad- 
ministration’s program. 

I say he ought to have known. He ought 
to have known what he was doing, because 
when this bill was upon the floor of the 
House, I tell you honestly, that we had 
enough votes to adopt the jury trial amend- 
ment and to water down some of these 
pernicious proposals and we lost those votes 
because the White House had Congressmen 
called out and told the supposed political 
facts of life. 

There is no doubt about it, an attempt was 
made to sell this legislation on the theory 
that it only pertained to voting. That was 
said on the floor of the House, and in my 
speech against this legislation on June 10, I 
said: “Do you think that just applies to 
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voting? If you do, you believe in fairies. 
Parts III and IV are so broad that they cover 
every civil right, every last one of them. It 
gives them the right to go into all these 
school cases, Mr. Brownell admitted it, 
You will find it in the record. Yes, you are 
touching every facet of your national life. 
Now, listen: elections; do you think it refers 
only to congressional elections? It refers to 
all primaries; it refers to every election; 
State, county, municipal, township, school 
district; It applies to the election of a justice 
of the peace. Does anyone want to chal- 
lenge that? I say it does, I am telling you, 
if you pass this bill, you will have rung the 
death knell of your State and your county 
election laws. Do not kid yourselves.” 

Never has anything more vicious been 
proposed than part III of the Brownell legis- 
lation. I am a temperate man, I am a 
patient man, but I cannot begin to express 
my deep sorrow over the fact that a national 
administration and the two major political 
parties endorsed and were willing to place 
that crown of thorns upon my people. I 
told them on the floor that I knew who that 
gun was aimed at, and that I resented it with 
every ounce of my soul, Part III was de- 
signed to make the life of my people miser- 
able. Actually, the southern people are the 
only people in all this world that such legis- 
lation would have been su against. 
Thank God, the United States Senate struck 
section 121 from part III, which would have 
given the Attorney General the dictatorial 
power to hunt our people like partridges, 
and the power to utterly destroy State gov- 
ernment in our land. 

Part IV substantially provides, “When- 
ever any person has engaged in or is about 
to engage in any act depriving any person 
of the right of any privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) or (b), the Attorney General, in 
the name of the United States, for the bene- 
fit of the real party, may institute a civil 
action or other proceeding for preventive re- 
lief, including permanent or temporary in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order:“ 
and that the district court shall exercise 
jurisdiction without regard to whether the 
party aggrieved has exhausted any adminis- 
trative or other remedies provided by law. 

Make no mistake, the Federal courts would 
be required to entertain suits arising by vir- 
tue of any kind of election—general, special, 
or primary—for the purpose of selecting can- 
didates down to the lowest local level, in- 
cluding trustees of schools, county surveyor, 
and so forth. Further, under the ruling in 
the Cloverleaf Butter case and the Steve 
Nelson case, dealing with preemption of the 
field by the Federal Government, and in view 
of the ruling in U. S. v. Classic, part IV will 
destroy our electoral processes. It is actual- 
ly unconstitutional, but of course I would 
not be fool enough to say that the United 
States Supreme Court would so hold. Actual- 
ly, a person has the right to go to court, or 
to stay out of court, and under no consti- 
tutional provision can the great Brownell or 
any other Attorney General take that person 
into court because of a violation of some pri- 
vate right of that individual, not criminal 
in nature, without the consent of that in- 
dividual. I am certain, however, that the 
United States Supreme Court can sidestep 
that salutary principle. One of the pur- 
poses for this proposed part IV, although they 
would not admit it, is to apply the ruling in 
U. S. v. Classic to the effect that the right 
to vote for Representatives in Congress is a 
right derived from the States only in the 
sense that the States are authorized by the 
Constitution to legislate on the subject, as 
provided by section 2 of article I, to the ex- 
tent that Congress has not restricted State 
action by the exercise of its power to regu- 
late elections under section 4, and its more 
general power under article I, section 8, 
clause 18, to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers. 
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Yes, it is for the purpose of applying sec- 
tion 4 and article I, section 8, clause 18, as 
construed by the United States Supreme 
Court in that case. 

Under the powers provided in part IV, the 
Federal courts would have the right to grant 
ex parte injunctions upon the petition of 
an all-powerful government, with such an 
extensive staff that they could grind out 
overnight thousands of affidavits, perjurous 
or not, and the judge then having estab- 
lished manmade law, whether right or wrong, 
could punish the defendant.for contempt 
and sentence him to prison, the judge being 
the legislator, prosecuting attorney, judge, 
and executioner. In other words, delib- 
erately the Attorney General wants to deny 
the defendants the right of trial by jury in 
criminal contempt cases. When he inserted 
the language “in the name of the United 
States“ into that power to institute proceed- 
ings, he deliberately, designedly, and dicta- 
torially asked for the right to destroy the 
right of trial by jury. He says that south- 
ern juries might not convict. To that, thank 
God, I agree. After all, there are some inno- 
cent defendants. I like the jury system, 
and Iam afraid of an experienced lawyer that 
doesn’t like the jury system. The present 


law kills the right of trial by jury in erim- 


inal contempt proceedings. 

It happens to be the law, and has been 
the law since 1932, that in labor disputes, 
the right of trial by jury is provided for in 
all classes of contempt, even where the United 
States is a party. For some reason Mr. 
Brownell has not tried to change those laws. 
Consequently, it is crystal clear that he 
wants the denial of the right of trial by jury 
to apply only to the South. 


The Senate is presently considering an 
amendment providing for the right of trial 
by jury in criminal contempt cases. Thus, 
so far as they are concerned, demonstrat- 
ing that perhaps they are not willing to go 
along with the Attorney General in his 
theory that southern juries cannot be trusted. 
Irrespective, however, of the right of trial 
by jury, this provision permitted the At- 
torney General, in the name of the United 
States, to interfere with the electoral proc- 
esses in the various States, proving that the 
Republicans never learned anything from 
history. Let me hasten to say that a lot of 
the northern and eastern Democrats also 
refuse to let history make any impression 
upon them. 

This same method was tried in the re- 
construction era, and it did not work. Fed- 
eral troops armed with guns and bayonets 
stood at the polls in all of the election 
precincts in the South, preventing loyal citi- 
zens from voting, and subjecting loyal citi- 
zens to cruel indignities and suffering. This 
method played into the hands of the crooked 
and corrupt, because the crooked and cor- 
rupt were the only ones who would do busi- 
ness with such people. Should the Attor- 
ney General ever possess the power to exer- 
cise the provisions in part IV hereof, then 
State government is no more, 


So, my friends, I stand before you today, 
telling you that we are facing our most 
serious hour. I denounce any violence, for 
I am a law-abiding man. On the other hand, 
I tell you it is our duty to God and man to 
do everything in our power to prevent the 
destruction of our way of life and our Gov- 
ernment. If we ever lose this Government, 
we will never have another, The chips are 
down and we must have what it takes, unless 
we are willing for future generations to brand 
us as the weakest generation heretofore en- 
dowed with responsibilities of a public na- 
ture. We must assert ourselves in a lawful 
manner, and that I intend to do. What- 
ever is necessary in a legal way, that we shall 
do. We have permitted some in the Demo- 
cratic Party to believe that they can with 
impunity deal with us as they have never 
dealt with the Japanese or with the Com- 
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munist. The Republicans have made it a 
life-long habit to grind us into the dust. 

No matter what the Senate does, and I take 
my hat off to the great leaders of the South 
in that body, there must be a conference held 
beween conferees from the House and the 
Senate. I am informed that the chairman 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, a 
Democrat, and the leading minority member 
of that committee, a Republican, say they 
do not intend to budge one inch from the bill 
passed by the House, Whether that is true, 
I do not know. If it is true, it must be 
premised on the belief that next year being 
an election year, it will be easier to make the 
South a whipping boy again. The truth is 
none of this legislation should be passed. 
It is your duty and mine to fight it every step 
of the way. So far as I am concerned, I am 
against anybody who is for it, no matter to 
what political party he belongs, what church 
he belongs, or to anything else to which he 
belongs. I have fought this iniquitous legis- 
lation for 3 long years, and I will fight it as 
long as life remains in my body. This is the 
time when we must separate the men from 
the boys, and the hour is late, but I promise 
you that the Georgia delegation will stand 
firm for God, for country, and our way of 
life, and count it a privilege to do so. 


Moonlighting in the 4-Day Week 
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HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
the 6-day week, the promise was 2 chick- 
ens in every pot and 2 cars in every 


garage. 
In the 4-day week, management and 

labor wonder whether it will-take 2 jobs 

to support the 2 chickens, the children, 
and the 2 cars. 

Two jobs is called moonlighting. To- 
day’s New York Herald Tribune tells 
of this growing trend iñ the American 
economy. 

The question management and labor 
face is whether moonlighting can be 
eliminated by giving money a value fixed 
in units of energy. 

In the overall economy, neither man- 
agement nor labor set the value of 
money or its rate of flow. 

Money is energy. Related to an elec- 
trie light bulb, the dollar has half the 
brilliance it had in 1939. Since then, as 
the juice in each dollar has run down, 
more and more bulbs have been placed 
in the chandelier, 

The globe thrives in the fixed energy 
of the sun. Can our people thrive in the 
fixed energy of the dollar? Or must the 
value of the dollar vary as the seasons. 

That seems to be the question of our 
time, Mr. Speaker. Perhaps the article 
on moonlighters will be of interest to 
the House. It follows: 

“MOONLIGHTING” MAKES MANAGEMENT 
FROWN—DOUBLE-JOB GAMBIT SEEN CAUSING 
ABSENTISM, LOWER WORE STANDARDS 

(By Vartanig G. Vartan) 

As living costs for the average worker head 
upward, American industry finds on its 
hands a personnel puzzler called “moon- 
lighting.” 

This colorful term means “double employ- 
ment.” The National Industrial Conference 
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Board has just issued the first study tackling 
this subject. 

“Moonlighting,” the NICB hastens to add, 
“has nothing to do with making love or 
liquor.” 

But it is making more and more headaches 
for management. “Undoubtedly, there is 
More moonlighting today than ever before,” 
the Conference Board reports. 

WORKERS TIRE 

Business firms frown at moonlighting, be- 
Cause it can bring two undesirable results— 
growing absenteeism (often to fill in at the 
second job) and falling work standards on 
the regular job. 

Reliable estimates place the Nation's 
Moonlighters at between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000, Exact figures aren't available, for 
the simple reason many employees keep 
their moonlighting a secret. 

Workers are turning to the double-job 
gambit in order to escape the squeeze of 
Inflation and the high cost of living. A 
facilitating factor is the abundance of jobs 
in many areas. 

‘The conference board surveyed production 
line workers in 25 companies ranging from 
tire makers and breweries to candy firms and 
railroads. One out of five firms called moon- 
lighting a fairly serious problem. 

The average company figured 5 percent of 
its workers were moonlighters. But one 
Manufacturer estimated that 50 percent of 
Hf highly skilled hands took to moonlight- 

g. 

To meet the nebulous standards of & 
Moonlighter, a worker in the survey must 
Bet paid on a second job taking at least 10 
hours a week. 

A classical case turned up in the study. 
One production worker holds two jobs at 
8744 hours apiece, tries to manage a few 
hours overtime on Saturday, and studies auto 
mechanics on the side. 

“I don’t feel spry like I used to,” the work- 
er told his interviewer. “I guess I'm getting 
run down a bit.“ 

Unions line up beside management in ef- 
forts to control the practice. Basically, 
unions like to spread employment; they want 
to see 2 men—not 1—on 2 jobs. Further- 
More, it creates a headache for unions when 
their moonlighting men get in trouble with 
the boss. 

Some companies have fired moonlighters 
when they found their secrets leaking to 
competitors. One firm gave the gate to a 
Moonlighter after it found him snoozing 
soundly on company time. 

The problem of moonlighting only now is 
crystallizing. There are few hard and fast 
Tules on how to deal with it. Some com- 
Panies warn their men against holding two 
jobs; others tolerate the trend. 

Meanwhile, many a worker turns into a 
Moonlighter in order to keep up with the 
Joneses (who also may be moonlighting). 

One thing seems sure—the puzzle will grow 
as the workweek shortens. A century ago, 
when the 6-day week called for 66 working 
hours, there was little time left for moon- 
lighting. 

But the current pattern’ of a 5-day, 40- 
hour week encourages the double-job prac- 
tice. Machines also take more of the work- 
load off employees for each given hour on 
the job. 

FOUR-DAY WEEK LOOMS 


Already, union lenders are thumping the 
drums for a 4-day week. Economists say 
this eventually will come. In turn, this 
greases the moonlighting skids. 

Firemen traditionally rank among our so- 
ciety’s moonlighters. They can rest on duty, 
the conference board notes, and thus save 
up energy for afterhours work. 

In New York City 50 patrolmen—most of 
them rookies—resigned last February to join 
the fire department. Pay scales are the 
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same, but the city’s fire fighters are allowed 
to hold outside jobs. 

A final poser in moonlighting: No one 
knows exactly how the term got started. 
It popped up in the literature a few months 
ago. 


Recent Decisions of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957+ 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 19 I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on page A5812 an article 
from the American Legion Firing Line 
regarding recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

There was not space enough in that 
issue of Firing Line to discuss all of these 
Supreme Court decisions. Part II of this 
discussion appears in the August 1 issue 
of Firing Line, and I insert herewith part 
I of the discussion of these decisions. 

The article follows: 


RECENT DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT, 
Part II 


14. Paul M. Sweezy v. State of New Hamp- 
shire (June 17, 1957). A self-confessed 
Marxist and coeditor of Monthly Review, 
Paul M. Sweezy appeared before a hearing 
conducted by the New Hampshire attorney 
general on January 8 and June 3, 1954, and 
“refused to answer questions dealing with 
the Progressive Party and his (Sweezy) lec- 
ture at the University of New Hampshire on 
March 22, 1954.“ His refusal was on the 
grounds “that questions concerning these 
matters violated his political freedom and his 
freedom of speech, as guaranteed“ by the 
Constitutions of the United States and New 
Hampshire. According to the Report of the 
Attorney General to the New Hampshire 
General Court, dated January 5, 1955, page 
91. the questioning of Sweezy in these two 
areas was pertinent to an investigation into 
subversive activities and violated no consti- 
tutional rights.“ 

When directed by the Merrimack County 
(New Hampshire) Superior Court in June 
1954 to answer New Hampshire attorney gen- 
eral's original questions, Sweezy refused and 
was “found in contempt of court and ordered 
remanded to jail.” Sweezy appealed this de- 
cision to the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire, which subsequently affirmed the lower 
court ruling. In April 1956, he appealed di- 
rectly to the Supreme Court of the United 
States claiming “State sedition laws have 
been superseded by Federal legislation“ in 
accordance with the high court's decision in 
the case of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
tania v. Steve Nelson, (See Firing Line, July 
1, 1957, p. 1; New York Herald Tribune, April 
21, 1956, p. 3; and Report of the Attorney 
General to the New Hampshire General 
Court, 1955, p. 92.) 

The Supreme Court, in reversing the lower 
court ruling, held that Sweezy had been “de- 
nied due process of law.” In criticizing the 
State of New Hampshire, the Court asserted 
“merely to summon a witness and compel 
him, against his will, to disclose the nature 
of his past expressions and associations is 
a meaure of governmental interference in 
these matters.“ (See Supreme Court of the 
United States, No. 175, October term, 1956, 
pp. 11, 16, and 21.) 

In a dissenting opinion, two Supreme Court 
Justices sharply claimed The (Supreme) 
Court today has denied the State of New 
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Hampshire the right to investigate the ex- 
tent of ‘subversive activities’ within its 
boundaries in the manner chosen by its leg- 
islature * * * We are bound by the State 
court findings. We have no right to strike 
down the State action unless we find not 
only that there has been a deprivation of 
Sweezy's constitutional rights, but that the 
interest in protecting those rights is greater 
than the State's interest in uncovering sub- 
versive activities within its confines. The 
majority has made no such findings. The 
short of it is that the Court blocks New 
Hampshire's effort to enforce its laws 
They (Supreme Court) destroy the fact-find- 
ing power of the State in this field and I dis- 
sent from this wide sweep of their coverage.” 
(See Supreme Court of the United States, 
No. 175, October term, minority decision, 
1956, pp. 1, 2, and 3.) 

15. John T. Watkins v. United States of 
America (June 17, 1957). John T. Watkins, 
labor organizer for the United Automobile 
Workers, appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on April 
29, 1954. While denying actual membership 
in the Communist Party, Watkins testified 
“that for a period of time from approximately 
1942 to 1947 I cooperated with the Commu- 
nist Party and participated in Communist 
activities to such a degree that some persons 
may honestly believe that I was a member 
of the party.” Watkins refused to testify 
“on the grounds of conscience,” about for- 
mer associates whom he believes have long 
since removed themselves from the Com- 
munist movement. While pointedly not in- 
voking the fifth amendment, Watkins defied 
that committee by refusing to answer other 
similar questions he believed to be outside 
the proper scope of committee's activities. 
(See HUAC, Investigation of Communist Ac- 
tivities in the Chicago Area, pt. 3, 1954, 
pp. 4268 and 4275.) 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited Watkins for contempt of 
Congress in May 1954. In June 1955, the 
Federal district court found him guilty and 
gave Watkins a suspended 1-year prison 
term and a $500 fine. After the lower court's 
verdict was upheld by the United States 
cout of appeals, Watkins appealed directly 
to the Supreme Court. In its majority deci- 
sion, the high court reversed the ruling of 
the court of appeals and dismissed the in- 
dictment against Watkins. Slapping down 
congressional investigating committees, the 
Supreme Court declared “we have no doubt 
that there is no congressional power to expose 
for the sake of exposure.” (See the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, June 19, 1957, 
p. B-4; and Supreme Court of the United 
States, No. 261, October term, 1956, pp. 19 
and 35.) 

Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark filed the 
only dissenting opinion. He strongly de- 
clared: “As I see it the chief fault in the 
majority opinion is its mischievous curbing 
of the informing function of the Con- 
gress. * * * I think the committee (House 
Committee on Un-American Activities) here 
was acting entirely within its scope and that 
the purpose of its inquiry was set out with 
undisputable clarity. * * * The record in 
this case shows no conduct on the part of 
the Un-American Activities Committee that 
justified condemnation.” On June 18, 1957, 
Francis E. WALTER, chairman of this congres- 
sional committee, flared out at the Supreme 
Court and called upon Congress to assert 
its authority to block judicial invasions into 
the legislature’s field. (See Supreme Court 
of the United States, No. 261, October term, 
minority decision, 1956, pp. 1, 11, and 16; 
and the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
June 19, 1957, p. B-4.) : 

16, Oleta O'Connor Yates, et al., v. United 
States of America (June 17, 1957); 17. Wil- 
liam Schneiderman v. United States of Amer- 
ica (June 17, 1957); and 18. Al Richmond and 
Philip Marshall Connelly v. United States of 

* 
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America (June 17, 1957). Representing the 
aforementioned cases (16, 17, and 18), the 
following 14 Communist leaders were con- 
victed in California on August 5, 1952, for 
plotting to teach and advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States: Frank Carlson, Dorothy H. Connelly, 
Philip M. Connelly, Ben Dobbs, Ernest O. Fox, 
Rose C. Kusnitz, Carl R. Lambert, Albert J. 
Lima, Al Richmond, William Schneiderman, 
Frank E. Spector, Henry Steinberg, Loretta 
S. Stack. and Oleta O. Yates. Each defendant 
was sentenced to prison for 5 years and fined 
$10,000. When the Ninth United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals upheld the conviction 
of these 14 west coast Communists in March 
1955, they appealed to the Supreme Court. 
(See the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
June 18, 1957, p. A~21.) 

In its ruling, the Supreme Court reversed 
the lower court by acquitting 5 of the 14 
and ordered new trials for the other 9. The 
Court majority claimed evidence produced 
against the five Communists was entirely too 
meager to justify putting them to a new 
trial, and that their acquittal should be or- 
dered. The acquitted were: (Mr.) Connelly, 
Kusnitz, Richmond, Spector, and Steinberg. 
This Court also declared the trial jury was 
not instructed with the fact that. merely 
preaching abstractly the forcible overthrow 
of the Government is not a crime under the 
Smith Act of 1940. In adopting the defense 
argument, yew trials were also granted to the 
other 9 Communist leaders because the in- 
dictment charging them with organizing the 
Communist Party was barred by the 3-year 
statute of limitations. (See Supreme Court 
of the United States, Nos, 6, 7, and 8, October 
term, 1956, pp. 5, 25, and 32; and the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, June 18, 1957, 
P. A 21) 

According to a separate concurring and 
dissenting minority opinion, two Supreme 
Court Justices felt the convictions against all 
14 Communist leaders should be reversed 
and all the defendants be acquitted.” Su- 
preme Court Justice Tom Clark filed another 
minority opinion and dissented without 
reservation. He declared: “I would affirm 
the convictions. * 1 agree with the 
court of appeals, the district court, and the 
Jury that the evidence showed guilt beyond 
a reasonable doubt. It paralleled that in 
Dennis and Plynn (cases of convicted first- 
and second-string Communist national lead- 
ers) and was equally as strong.” (See Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Nos. 6, 7, 
and 8, October term, First Minority Decision, 
1956, p. 1; and Second Minority Decision 
1956, pps. 2 and 3.) 

Continuing, Justice Clark said: “In any 
event, this Court should not acquit anyone 
here. In its long history, I find no case in 
which an acquittal has been ordered by this 
Court solely on the ‘facts.’ It is somewhat 
late to start in now usurping the function 
of the jury, especially where new trials are 
to be held covering the same charges.” (See 
Supreme Court of the United States, Nos. 
6, 7, and 8, October term, Second Minority 
Decision, 1956, p. 3.) 


Has the H-Bomb “Sunk” Our Navy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


orp, I include the following article from 
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the July 28, 1957, issue of This Week 
magazine: 
Has THE H-Boms "SUNK" Our Navy? 


I5 IT NOW A SITTING DUCK FOR ENEMY NUCLEAR 
ATTACKS? —HERE THE NAVY'S BOSS TELLS WHY 
THE SURVIVAL OF OUR CITIES MAY DEPEND ON 
OUR SHIPS AFLOAT—“THE NAVY CAN DEFEND 
ITSELF AGAINST ANY ATTACK” 


(By Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, United States 
Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, as told to 
Leonard Gross) 


(As he prepares to begin his second term 
as top man in the United States Navy, Ad- 
miral Burke has written for This Week one 
of the most important statements of our 
times on the Navy's new strategy to fight 
modern war. His article follows:) 


Sure you can sink an aircraft carrier with 
an H-bomb—let’s admit it right away. 

Let's also admit that if we ever have a 
massive war, many targets are going to be 
obliterated. Some will be cities. Some will 
be military bases. And some will be aircraft 
carriers, 

But I would like to Initiate my second term 
as Chief of Naval Operations by suggesting 
that you don’t abandon cities or military 
bases simply because they may be vulnera- 
ble. Nor do you abandon aircraft carriers. 

I would like to suggest further that talk 
about superweapons making the Navy as ob- 
solete as tanks made the cavalry is far from 
the truth. I suggest, instead, that the Navy 
is the single most effective service ready to 
fight against aggression today—any kind of 
war, at any moment, in any place. And I'd 
Uke to prove it. 

If there is public uncertainty about the 
role of the Navy it probably stems from the 
notion that the next war if it comes would 
be fought by 2 men, 1 button-pusher in 
Russia and another in the United States, and 
that all humanity would wait helplessly to 
be annihilated by the explosions they un- 
leash, 

I don’t believe that anything remotely like 
this is going to happen. 

All-out war is possible, and we've got to 
be prepared for it. But while it's possible, I 
don't think it's very probable, My reason- 
ing is simple; 

Russia cannot destroy the United States. 

The United States can destroy Russia—no 
matter what Russia does in any initial 
attack. 

OUR SIMPLE STRATEGY 

The United States will not start a general 
war the only result of which could be to 
wipe out another nation. Such a war is 
horrible and abhorrent to a democracy. But 
neither, I believe, will the Soviets start such 
& war, not because they have any qualms 
about destroying others, but because they 
do not want to be destroyed themselves. 
The Soviets know what we've got, because 
we've made sure to advertise it. They know 
we have enough to destroy them. There are 
many unkind things that can be said about 
the Soviet leaders; they are, in my opinion, 
ruthless and heartless. But it can never be 
said that they don't look out for themselves. 
It would not serve their interests for Russia 
to be destroyed. 

If this reasoning is simple, so is our 
strategy. The Navy believes in a defense of 
balance, based on the idea that the Strategic 
Air Command, the Tactical Air Command, 
Army missiles, Navy missiles and air power, 
and the power of our allies abroad can each 
perform some missions better than any one 
of the others. 

All of these separate, balanced forces would 
make the Soviets dilute their defenses. They 
couldn't handle all these threats at once. 

Certainly the U. S. S. R. can sink a carrier, 
but it would take a tremendous effort. With 
everything thus committed, it would, I be- 
Heye, have little left with which to attack 
elsewhere. 
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And so the bomb that destroys the carrier 
spares Chicago. And the misses“ aimed at 
the carrier don't destroy the suburbs of 
Chicago. And the Soviet planes that fail, 
don't fall on Milwaukee—they fall into the 
sea, 

The effort the U. S. S. R. throws against a 
carrier task force, in other words, will not 
be thrown against the United States. 

And what is the result? Our Strategic 
Air Command, Tactical Air Command and 
other free world forces are able to retaliate 
against the source of aggression, the U. 8. 
S. R. itself. 

Let's turn the plans around. Supposing 
the Soviets elect to make their initial attack 
where the radioactive fallout will not be 
wasted, as it would be at sea. So they at- 
tack United States land targets, and the 
United States counters against Soviet bases, 
and both are destroyed. At the end of 
this massive attack, who's left? We're left— 
the Navy. 

In large-scale future wars, the balance of 
power may well rest on a few ships at sea. 

But, again, I am convinced that the Rus- 
sians know this power balance would still 
be tipped at our end, and that's why I 
believe that a general war is the least likely 
war of all. 

What if our estimate is wrong, and the 
U. S. S. R. does begin a general war? What 
good is a Navy against airborne H-bombs, 
guided missiles with atomic warheads, and 
submarines equipped to launch other potent 
guided missiles,.perhaps even from under 
water? Is the Navy helpless, and are its 
expensive carriers “sitting ducks’? Against 
all of these super weapons, how could the 
Navy get into position to strike back at the 
Soviet Union? These are good ‘questions, 
and they have got to be answered. 

WHY WE NEED CARRIERS 

In the first place the Navy is already in 
position. 

We are in place, right now, close to our 
allies, watching the avenues the U. S. S. R. 
must use to launch an all-out war. And 
we are in the right places—Europe, the 
Middle East and Asia, where the Soviets 
threaten to move in. 

If there is war, we can try to make sure it 
will be fought far from the United States. 

This fact should answer those who wonder 
why we center our Navy on the aircraft car- 
rler, while the Soviets concentrate on the 
submarine. Our force must be prepared to 
fight anywhere in the world. The Soviets, 
if they fight, will be fighting in Europe and 
Asia. Furthermore, while they use the seas, 
they do not depend on them as their blood- 
stream. The free world does; it must trade 
to stay strong. If the Soviets could com- 
mand the seas, they could isolate us from 
our allies. The U. S. S. R. recognizes this in 
their concentration on submarines, about 500 
against our 110. 

The American people worry a lot about 
those 500 subs, and I don’t blame them. I 
worry a lot about them myself. In any future 
war, the danger to ships at sea is going to 
be great. We will lose ships, a good many 
ships. 

But does this mean we are helpless before 
submarines? Do we abandon ship? We do 
not. And I say it in reference to guided 
missiles and H-bombs as well. The Navy can 
defend itself against all three. That fact Is, 
in my estimation, one of the great deterrents 


to the all-out, atomic war we all dread, 


NAVY OF THE FUTURE 


What's the explanation? In brief, it's the 
old story of weapons versus armor, Through- 
out history, each new weapon has provoked 
an improvement in defense. The same thing 
is happening today and will continue to hap- 
pen. In 10 years, you will hardly know your 
Navy. Its ships will almost all be atomic 
powered. It will have struck a balance be- 
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tween size and quality; it will be smaller 
and tougher. The battleship will be gone, 
we have only two left now, but the smaller 
ships, the destroyers and frigates, will be 
armed with guided missiles, the frigates en- 
tirely so, without a gun aboard. 

The fleets will be able to stay out longer 
because they'll require less support from sup- 
ply vessels. And they'll be able to destroy 
submarines, planes, and missiles at greater 
and greater distances, because they'll be 
heavily equipped with automatic data com- 
puters—electronic brains—to help them in 
this job. Some of our equipment, such as 
those computers and the 1,000-mile-per-hour 
planes, is so marvelous that we havent yet 
learned to use it to full capacity. 

The H-bomb makes the massive invasions 
we knew in World War II impossible, but, 
with our new Navy, they will no longer be 
necessary. A task force will be able to send 
marines by helicopter over the obstacles, be- 
hind the lines, It could also drop weapons 
to our allies. 

And as everything else in the Navy is 
changing, so is the task force. We once 
thought of it as a tight defensive circle, 
much like a walled city. When you think 
of a task force today, you must think of an 
ocean area the size of New York State. The 
most powerful H-bomb known would get 
only one of our ships. We've got our dis- 
tances figured. 

And we've got our defenses, and we think 
they're good ones, even against these super- 
weapons you hear so much about. There 
are a few things to remember about these 
fabled weapons: 

They must be aimed, and proper aiming 
requires an exact knowledge not only of the 
firing location, but of the location of the 
target as well. A ballistics missile has range 
and speed, but it cannot anticipate a moy- 
ing target. A homing missile must be fired 
from in close—close enough for us to pester 
the devil out of whoever's firing it, sub or 
airplane. We can bother him enough to up- 
set his accuracy. And even after he's fired 
his homing missile, we've got devices to fool 
it: false heat, if it homes on heat; false noises 
if it homes on sound, And we have some 
other tricks that I can’t talk about. 

To get a carrier, the so-called sitting 
duck, you must first find it. A sitting 
duck that can't swim. So you can see what 
a misnomer that turns out to be. Our car- 
riers are not like fixed land targets whose 
exact locations are known and unchange- 
able. Ships can move swiftly and evasively. 

But let’s concede that a task force is found 
and its location accurately transmitted and 
that an attack is launched against it. Keep 
in your mind that ocean area the size of 
New York State, with the carriers in the 
center. 

OBSTACLE COURSE 

Whoever comes at it must go through our 
long-range fighters. Then through our picket 
ships. Then through our air early warning 
system. Then through our overhead patrol 
of fighters from the carriers. Then through 
our missile ships. Then the missiles of sup- 
porting ships. And finally, the close air de- 
fense of the carriers themselves. 

If they've gotten through all of that, and 
their aim is good, sure, they'll get a carrier. 

But does this make the Navy obsolete? 
I hardly think so. Admitting that a carrier 
can be sunk does not imply that it already 
is. Nor does the admission detract from 
the three indispensable contributions a 
Navy—and nothing else but a Navy—can 
make in a big war: 

1, As a decoy for the mainland. 

2. As a patrolman of the avenues of 

on. 

3. As a potent, self-contained offensive 

t. 


We have been talking of big wars, which 
I don't believe will happen. Now, what 
about the little wars? These are the wars 


we'ye known in the last decade. These are 
the wars we may well know in the next. 
These are the wars that require immediate 
deployment by mobile force. Americans 
have been asking questions of their Navy. 
Now the Navy would like to ask some ques- 
tions of America. 

When United States forces were all but 
pushed off the tip of South Korea in the 
early months of that little war, who salled 
up the coast to Inchon, landed Marines and 
broke the back of the extended North Ko- 
rean Army? 

Who ended the imminent threat of a 
Chinese invasion of Formosa? 

Who removed 300,000 refugees from North 
Vietnam when the Communists moved in 
there? 

More recently, who evacuated 3,000 United 
States citizens from the Suez fighting zone? 
And, only a few months ago, who sailed for 
the eastern Mediterranean to help stabilize 
a situation which threatened the independ- 
ence of Jordan? 

Who else but the Navy, in every case? 
Who else could have done the job? A navy 
can move its power around. It is the only 
force that doesn't have to invade a country 
to make its point. Thus it does not get us 
involved. It does not depend on a foreign 
power allowing it to set up shop on its ter- 
ritory; it can do its job cruising offshore. 

If we narrow our military strength to one 
channel, say the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, we simplify Russia's operation. To 
take an extreme case, if we were to prepare 
only for an all-out war, we could conceivably 
be forced into a position of choosing between 
capitulating over another Korea or Formosa 
or accepting a nuclear holocaust. Moreover, 
capitulation would increase the danger of 
war at à later date, when the enemy would 
be stronger. 

A BALANCED MILITARY FORCE 

There will probably be many localized 
flareups in our lifetime, The U. S. S. R. and 
Red China want to separate Japan from the 
free world. India’s Communist Party feeds 
on the country’s poverty, Indonesia's restless 
Communists look for control. We want to 
help Indonesia keep her independence. She 
is an island country; the only way the So- 
viets can reach her is by sea. We control the 
sea, 

No one can be sure what is going to hap- 
pen in our divided world. We must be pre- 
pared to deal with all kinds of problems, the 
instant they arise. And we think the Navy, 
as part of a balanced military force, is needed 
for that job, today more than ever. 


Bill To Modernize Federal Budget Needs 
Your Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is at least 1 additional reform of the 
nearly 500 recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, which should be 
authorized before we adjourn the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress. 

Iam referring specifically to H. R. 8002 
and other identical bills, one of which I 
introduced, which are designed to put 
Federal budgeting on amaccrued expend- 
itures basis. This legislation has the un- 
qualified endorsement of President 
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Eisenhower, the Hoover Commission, 
Bureau of the Budget, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. As my col- 
leagues know this legislation has already 
passed the United States Senate without 
opposition and has been reported unani- 
mously by the Government Operations 
Committee of the House after a 2-year 
study. 

On Sunday, August 4, 1957, it was my 
privilege to broadcast over WEEI in Bos- 
ton with the regional director of the New 
England Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report. We discussed the 
Hoover Commission recommendations in 
general and both agreed that the present 
Congress should enact legislation that 
will provide a means for control over 
expenditures and place Government fis- 
cal practices on a more businesslike ba- 
sis 


Mr. Speaker, I estimate that savings to 
the Federal Government amounting to 
$3 billion a year would materialize from 
the enactment of this type of legislation: 
In fact, I know of no legislation of more 
importance at this time, in view of the 
tremendous expenditures that our na- 
tional defense requires than putting our 
Federal financial house in order. It is 
my hope that the Congress will enact this 
meritorious legislation into law at the 
earliest. possible time. By doing so it 
will provide for the most important im- 
provements in the Government’s finan- 


-cial structure in a decade or more and 


it will result in more economic and more 
efficient Government. 

The distinguished editor of the Read- 
ing Chronicle, of Reading, Mass., a town 
which I have the honor to represent, 
wrote a very timely and enlightening 
editorial on July 25, 1957, entitled “Bill 
to Modernize Federal Budget Needs 
Your Support.” This editorial deals with 
the problem of restoring the control of 
Congress over the present high level of 
Federal spending which is the goal of 
H. R. 8002 and the bill I introduced. 
I commend this thoughtful editorial to 
the consideration of the entire member- 
ship of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

Birt To MODERNIZE FEDERAL BUDGET NEEDS 
Your SUPPORT 

Legislative control of the publle purse is 
one of democracy’s bulwarks. Restoring the 
control of Congress over the present high 
level of Federal spending is the goal of a bill, 
H. R. 8002, now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Similar legislation passed the 
Senate unanimously. 

In nontechnical terms, this bill would limit 
budget appropriations to a single year, halt- 
ing the present practice in Congress of 
handing out funds in a lump-sum for full 
payment of projects that may take years to 
complete. Under the present system, $70 
billion—almost as much as the proposed 
record-high budget for fiscal 1958—has 
slipped beyond the effective reach of Con- 
gress. This vast sum represents “carryover” 
funds unspent from past budgets when long- 
range projects were changed or canceled. 
Instead of returning this money to the 
Treasury, Federal agencies can spend it on 
new projects which Congress may know 
nothing about. 

Advantages of the proposed system are 
clear-cut. Former President Hoover esti- 
mates it will save $3 billion a year. Out- 
standing leaders in both parties endorse the 
plan, including President Eisenhower, Treas- 
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ury Secretary Humphrey, Budget Director 
Brundage, Comptroller General Campbell, 
and all 96 members of the Senate where it 
was championed by Senators KENNEDY, Dem- 
ocrat, Massachusetts; Bren, Democrat, Vir- 
ginia; Payne, Republican, Maine; SMITH, Re- 
publican, Maine; and 46 other senatorial co- 
sponsors. The vast majority of the Nation's 
press has lined up behind the new plan, and 
thousands of alert Americans have written 
to Congress urging its enactment. 

Yet H. R. 8002 faces a bitter fight in the 
House, where advocates of the status quo are 
fiercely resisting this widely endorsed im- 
provement. Their stand sharply contradicts 
the American taxpayer's economy mandate 
so forcefully expressed in every part of the 
country this year. 

What's needed now is a strong immediate 
show of citizen support from coast to coast. 
If you haven't told your Congressman that 
you favor this bill, tell him now. With the 
full weight of public opinion behind it, 
H. R. 8002 stands a good chance of adoption. 
Without your support, it’s sure to fail. 
‘This is your chance to put a major economy 
measure over the top. 


Berks County, Pa., Farmers Endorse H. R. 
8456, Wheat for On-Farm Consump- 
tion 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8456) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to exempt certain wheat producers 
from liability under the act where all the 
wheat crop is fed or used for seed or food on 
the farm, and for other purposes, 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my pleasure to support 
H. R. 8456, permitting farmers to grow 
up to 30 acres of wheat for use on the 
farm for feed, seed, or human food with- 
out being subject to penalty payments 
under the wheat acreage allotment pro- 
gram. \ 

Like many of my colleagues, I have had 
a number of cases involving penalty pay- 
ments called to my attention by farmers 
in my district. It is grossly unfair to 
deny farmers the right to grow enough 
wheat on their own farms to feed their 
livestock, As one Berks County farmer 
states in a letter: 

It is against democratic principles to 
hamper such farm operations when the 
products does not directly affect public mar- 
kets. It may even be compared to a mo- 
nopoly since a farmer can raise grains 
cheaper than he can purchase them on a 
controlled market. 


A Berks County official of the State 
grange writes: 

If you can help us get a minimum 30-acre 
allotment for farmers in this State, you will 
have done us a good service. Ihave an allot- 
ment of 2644 acres on 290 acres in 2 farms 
which does not reach to feed my chickens, 


Another farmer remarks: 

I have heard discussion of this problem for 
a number of years. The answer has always 
been to permit a farmer to raise what he 
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needs for seed, feed, or human use on his 
own farm without penalties. I think raising 
the acreage to 30 acres for above uses will 
remove any farmer in Berks County from 
penalties, 


A farm organization official writes: 

This bill is in line with the policies of the 
Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association and also 
with the Berks County Farmers’ Association; 
anything you could do to pass this bill would 
be greatly appreciated by the association. 


A Berks County chicken farmer states: 

I feed 2,000 layers and 2,400 replacement 
pullets every year. Since the wheat quota 
went into effect, I am only allowed to grow 
15 acres of wheat on this 175-acre farm, so 
in order to get enough wheat to feed my 
poultry, I must go out and rent land from 
neighbors to raise wheat even though I would 
have enough land at home to raise my wheat 
if the quota system was raised, or still better 
abolished completey. Please support this 
bill H. R. 8456. 


Mr. Chairman, while this legislation 
does not go as far as far as many of us 
feel is justified, I am convinced that it is 
an important step in the right direction. 
The objectives of this bill are sound and 
in the best interests of the farmers of my 
district and State. H. R. 8456 corrects 
an injustice in existing law which has 
cost many farmers hard-earned dollars 
in discriminatory penalty payments. 

It is my hope t the section of S. 959, 
& similar bill on this subject passed by 
the Senate, providing retroactive cancel- 
lation of penalties imposed since 1954 
may be included in the final version of 
the measure enacted into law. 

I congratulate the sponsor of the bill, 
my friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Axruso! and the members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture for 
approving the measure and sending it to 
the House floor, 


- 


Kenneth Roberts Had Roots Deep in This 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edito- 
rial from the Somersworth Free Press, 
Somersworth, N. H., on Thursday, Au- 
gust 1, 1957: 

KENNETH ROBERTS Hap Roots Deer in THIS 
AREA 

The death last week of novelist Kenneth 
Roberts struck the hearts of many people 
in this city and Berwick, especially of the 
residents who remember the days when Rob- 
erts was a young boy visiting here. 

Kenneth Roberts’ roots were quite deeply 
set in the life of this area. Indeed, his 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Ebenezer Tib- 
bets, were Somersworth natives. Mr, Tib- 
bets owned and operated a hardware store 
near the bridge where Lemay’s Garage now 
stands, 

Back in the late part of the last century, 
Roberts came here to visit his aunt, Mrs. 
William Russell, who lived on Noble Street. 
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Of all the Somersworth people who knew 
the noted author best in his growing-up 
years, the Bates sisters, Leonora and Theo- 
date, have the most complete account of his 
visits. 8 

In Berwick, the Spence family recalls some 
interesting family connections with Roberts 
and through their ardent perusal of his books 
tell us that many are the scenes and many 
are the characters in his works which draw 
for their source on places and families in 
Somersworth and Berwick. 

As a writer, Kenneth Roberts will go down 
in the history of American literature as one 
of this country’s greatest. His novels of early 
American history have enthralled millions of 
readers young and old. The joy behind his 
writing is heightened by the accuracy of 
detail and validity of the incidents he re- 
counts. It was a matter of personal pride 
with him to put hours of careful research 
into everything he wrote. Some of his works 
were years in the planning and preparation 
stage, and one novel he told friends, repre- 
sented 2 years’ research and 5 years of writ- 


ing. \ 

Kenneth Roberts will be sorely missed in 
the world of literature. A consolation in his 
passing, however, is that behind him he has 
left a wealth of writing and not a few of his 
books will continue to provide enjoyment to 
readers for generations to come. 


Like Ol’ Man River, Inflation Jes’ Keeps 
Rollin’, Rollin’ Along 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


` OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Inez Robb, which 
appeared in the New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun of August 2, 1957: 
LIKE OL’ Man River, INFLATION Jes’ 

i ROLLIN’, ROLLIN’ ALONG / 
(By Inez Robb) 

Uncle Sam is printing the first batch of his 
paper money ever to bear the inscription In 
God We Trust,” although American coins 
have carried this legend for years. 

Appropriately enough, the first bills to 

bear this phrase are of the dollar variety, 
whose purchasing power has shrunk so rap- 
idly that the Treasury apparently felt sal- 
vation depended upon a miracle or an act 
of faith. Frankly, the ultimate consumer or 
John Q. Public had already beaten the 
Treasury to this decision. 
In the battle of inflation it is hard to 
know what the Government has in mind, if 
any. After recourse to any number of ex- 
periments, it is possible that Washington 
has decided there is no hope for the dollar 
save in an appeal tp a higher power. 

Has anyone else noticed that it's been a 
long, long time since he has heard what 
‘was at one time a favorite American cliche: 
“Money isn’t everything?” It has been driven 
out of circulation by the fact that money 
isn't anything any more, It's hardly worth 
the blood, sweat, toll and tears required to 
latch onto it. Yet money is like dentistry: 
You can’t get along with it or without it, 
(But wouldn't it be fun to try?) 

It is nice of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to tell us taxpayers every 
month that the cost of living has hit an- 
other new high, but it's redundant. This 


KEEPS 


‘is a fact of life to which the citizen is hep 


without any outside help from the Federal 
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birds and bees—or the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. In this fleld, the cash register at 
the supermarket has the birds and bees 
licked to a standstilll as an informant. 

I have long made a conscientious effort to 
read financial publications, always printed 
in an obscure argot of the unknown tongue. 
But recently Iran across a simple statement, 
probably printed by mistake, that I could 
understand on the first reading. It said, with 
Stark clarity: “Money costs more today.” 

Well, ain't it the truth! Not even the HCL 
has soared more rapidly than the cost of 
money. ‘ 

There are still persons alive who can re- 
member the famous day and year when the 
Five and Dime was just that. But money 
costs so much today that the old Five and 
Dime is but a memory replaced by the 8.98 
and-$9.98—prices revised upward while you 
Walt, to the tune of “I Found a Trillion-Dol- 
lar Baby in the Cut-Rate Cartier’s.” 

Like Ol’ Man River, inflation jes’ keeps 
rollin’ along. Money, soft or hard, is all 
the same once it sifts down tome. Whether 
it's 83-minute or 5-minute money, it melts 
like butter in a heat wave. 

Money at the moment is a sometime 
thing—here today and gone before you can 
count the change. All money is in transit. 
It may not travel far, but no one can deny 
that it’s jet-propelled. 

The fact that Uncle Sam is inscribing “In 
God We Trust“ on paper money may com- 
fort a lot of people who had begun to look 
askance at the Treasury. But in view of the 
transitory nature of money, there is an- 
other step Uncle could take. He could in- 
voke for this off-again, on-again, gone-again 
commodity the protection of that patron 
saint of travelers, St. Christopher. 


Budge Gets the Answer From the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OY IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, there fol- 
lows an editorial from the Fremont 
County Chronicle News, published at St. 
W Idaho, under date of July 25, 

957: 
BUDGE Gers THE ANSWER FROM THE PEOPLE 

In a recent editorial we contended that in 
very many ways Congress definitely is not 


following the will of the people in its ac- 


tions—or in its refusals’ to act. 
About the same time, 
Bunce, of Idaho, was sending to a 
group of southern Idaho constituents select- 
ed at random from’ telephone books, ques- 
tionnaires on some of the items of national 
interest. The results he got well bear out 
the contentions we made. 

For instance, folks replied 869 to 315 in 
favor of increased postal rates to bring postal 
revenues up to meet expenses. But Congress 
refuses to act, preferring to let taxes pay the 
deficits. 

Folks voted 789 to 354, well over 2 to 1, 
against banning nuclear tests. Yet Congress 
-has given serious consideration to that pro- 
posal recently. 

Idaho folks, far less affected than most, 
probably, voted 940 to 213 against any in- 
crease in annual immigration quotas, and 
again Congress has toyed with the idea and 
has suspended quotas in many instances 
recently. 


Representative 
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Again, Idaho, where there is no reason to 
do anything but approve of civil rights legis- 
lation, voted in favor of such legislation only 
542 to 540, with a lot of folks not answering. 
Maybe there isn’t the majority interest in 
that matter about the country there would 
seem to be, judging by the emphasis it is 
getting and the time it is taking in congres- 
sional activity. 

The cynic would be confounded too, by the 
vote, 933 to 210, which favored reduction in 
Federal expenditures even if the reductions 
affect projects or programs in which the 
voter has a direct interest. That's one to 
be pondered by the Congressman who is for 
reductions in everything but those matters 
affecting his district—and so for none. And 
Congress should note the same voters urged 
880 to 287 reduction of the national debt 
before tax reduction. The people want to 
pay their debts—Congress doesn't seem to 
care. 

Congressmen might worry less about labor 
lobbies and more about the rest of the folks 
if they could see more surveys like this one 
which read 1,046 to 101 In favor of more, 
rather than less, regulation of labor unions. 
Mighty surprising in an agricultural area was 
the vote on Federal agriculture support pro- 
grams—only 220 wanted the program in- 
creased while 402 suggested it be decreased 
and 513 urged elimination entirely. 

On the matter of foreign aid, belief was 
about what we figured. In the vote 701 per- 
sons wanted it decreased and 314 wanted it 
eliminated altogether, Only 134 thought it 
should be increased. 

There are some surprising results in sur- 
veys like that. Yet those are the beliefs of 
the people and should be the basis of con- 
gressional action. 

Representative BUDGE is to be congratu- 
lated for attempting to keep in touch wth 
the beliefs and desirés of the people who 
elected him. His questionnaire, circulated 
to a small southern Idaho area at random, of 
course, may or may not reflect the feelings 
and desires of all the people of the Nation, 

But we believe very sincerely that it is 
only when all the Members of Congress, in 
one way or another, seek to keep close con- 
tact with the wishes of their own people, and 
then seek to act on those wishes, that we will 
have true government of the people. Today 
Congress is too remote from the ballot boxes 
and from the electorate—remote in both 
distance and thinking. 


New Schoolrooms for Los Angeles— 
Without Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., is an example of 
a local area meeting the challenge of in- 
creased population, especially including 
an increase in school-age children, and 
providing for adequate school facilities 
for these children without the aid of the 
Federal Government, 

The following news report on the 
emergency plan to provide needed class- 
rooms in the Los Angeles area clearly il- 
‘ustrates that increased educational fa- 
cilities can be provided in communities 
where the citizens and the school au- 
thorities go to work to solve their own 
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problem without waiting for the Federal 
Government to act for them. 

Los Angeles is setting an example 
which all communities with a school 
problem growing out of increased popu- 
lation of school-age children could do 
well to study and emulate. 

EMERGENCY CLASSROOMS DUE ror Los ANGELES 

Emergency classrooms for more than 6,500 
Los Angeles students will be ready by late 
fall, Superintendent Ellis A. Jarvis yesterday 
told the board of education, 

The extra 192 bungalow classrooms to be 


added to schools throughout the city are in 


addition to the regular bonded building pro- 
gram and will be financed from a $2 million 
appropriation in the new school budget. 

The regular and “crash” programs com- 
bined are expected to reduce the number of 
half-day and short session pupils from 35,000 
to about 10,000 by next June. 

Unless they are delayed by the building 
strikes, 11 complete new elementary schools 
and 3 new junior high schools are scheduled 
to open in September. 

The emergency program, being rushed 
through planning stages with top priority, 
includes 84 bungalow classrooms at existing 
elementary schools and 108 at junior and 
senior high schools. 

Meanwhile, the school board awarded a 
$454,650 contract for construction within 240 
days of the new Lanai Road School at Ven- 
tura Boulevard and Hayvenhurst Avenue to 
Packard Construction Co, The plant will 
relieve the overcrowded Hesby and Encino 
Schools. 


Action on Lead-Zinc Crisis Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
conducted hearings on the Secretary of 
Interior’s proposal to impose an import 
excise tax on lead and zinc. In conjunc- 
tion with those hearings I appeared be- 
fore the committee and offered testimony 
on the subject as did other members of 
this House, the Senate, and leaders of 
the industry. 

The situation is critical and unless the 
Congress acts during this session I fear 
that what is left of our domestic lead- 
zine industry will not be left when we 
reconvene, Of 21 lead-zinc mines in the 
State of Utah operating in 1947 there 
are only three major producers still op- 
erative. This is being repeated in all of 
the 27 States affected directly by the 
lead-zine industry. I hope that we can 
act on this important legislation soon, 

The following is the text of my state- 
ment last Thursday before the com- 
mittee: > 
TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE H. A. DIXON, 

REPUBLICAN OF UTAH, Brrorr House Wars 

AND MEANS COMMITTEE ON PROPOSAL SUB- 

MITTED TO THE CONGRESS To IMPOSE AN 

Import Excise Tax ON LEAD AND ZINC 

Aucvsr 1, 1957 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am happy to appear in support of 
the proposal submitted to the Congress by 
Secretary of Interior Fred A. Seaton, to im- 
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pose an import excise tax on lead and zinc, 
but ta ask for such modification in the 
mechanics of the bill that will accomplish 
the original intent of the program; namely, 
to prevent the price of lead and zinc from 
dropping below the peril points (17 cents 
per pound for lead and 1414 cents per pound 
for zinc). 

The hearings before your committee are 
crucial because I believe that the future of 
this industry, so essential to our defense, 
will be in a great measure determined by the 
‘action of this committee. 

There are five major points I should Hke 
to make. They are as follows: 

1. Action should not be delayed until the 
next session of Congress because lead-zinc 
mines are closing so rapidly that there will 
be few left by the time Congress reconvenes. 

2. The shutdown of our domestic lead- 
zinc mines will threaten national security, 
result in a shock to America’s economy, a 
loss of taxes, and a loss of employment to 
hundreds of fine mining families. 

8. Domestic mines cannot compete with 
foreign producers unless cost differentials 
are recognized in some protective measures. 

4. The Government has the responsibility 
to protect our strategic mining industry. 

5. The administration program is a big 
step in the right direction. First, our do- 
mestic mining companies are ceasing opera- 
tions due to the disastrous effect of the drop 
in metals prices for lead and zinc. In my 
own State, Utah, the records of the State 
tax commission indicate that in 1947 there 
were a total of 21 mines producing lead- 
zine ore. The latest figures available indi- 
cate that there are now only 3 major pro- 
ducers and possibly 3 or 4 minor opera- 
tions still in production. In less than 10 
years there have been approximately 14 lead- 
zine producing mines cease operation in 
Utah alone. Two-thirds of Utah's producers 
have felt the squeeze to such an extent that 
they have ceased all operations. 

Unfortunately this same story is being 
told in every other State which has mines. 
The latest issue of Management Digest 
(July 9, 1957, published by the Utah Mining 
Association) listed for shutdown before Au- 
gust 1, 2 mines in Washington, 1 in Colo- 
rado, 2 operations in New Mexico, 1 in Ne- 
vada, and 1 in Idaho. Curtailments were 
also ordered at one other Nevada mine and 
a 2,700 ton per month (30 percent) reduc- 
titon was ordered in a Texas zinc smelter. 
These are all in addition to the IIterally 
dozens of domestic operations that have al- 
ready closed and more are closing each 
month, It is encumbent upon us in Con- 
gress to take speedy action or be responsi- 
ble for widespread economic disaster to the 
American mining industry. 

These closed mines are not something that 
can be opened and shut down like the cor- 
ral gate. In some instances it takes a con- 
siderable expenditure to close a mine. In 
most instances it takes many times that to 
reopen it. After prolonged disuse many 
mine workings fill with water or become un- 
safe in numerous obvious ways. Then too, 
those of you from mining States know that 
when you shut a mine down for a year or 
two the reorganization of a labor force is 
a major problem aggravated even more so by 
a mine that has been shut down previously. 

My second point.is that these mine clo- 
sures have serious ramifications for our 
country in at least three major areas: de- 
Tense, tax loss, and the plight of the miners 
and their families, 

Charles E. Schwab, Chairman of the 
Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee estimates 
that the value of lead-zinc mines in the 
United States, including smelters and re- 
fineries, is about $1 billion and they con- 
tribute importantly to the economy of this 
entire Nation and more specifically, to the 
economy of the 27 States in which they are 
located, In Utah for example, our lead-zine 
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mines had an assessed valuation of nearly 
$11 million in 1949, but due to closures 
only 86% in 1955. This decreased valua- 
tion meant a tax loss of $175,000 in local and 
State property taxes and in addition more 


than $350,000 in other taxes to the State 


and local governments. The tax loss if com- 
puted for the Federal Government, and the 
host of other indirect taxes would be stag- 
gering. These mines, while operating are 
heiping pay their share in the American 
economy. This is not the case with foreign 
producers. 

The defense values in having a healthy 
domestic industry which frees this nation of 
reliance upon the whimsey of foreign pro- 
ducers seems obvious and I shali not dwell 
at great lengths upon it. 

It appears also that a detailed world- 
portrait of the heartache and misery in- 
volved in each and every mine closure for 
the numerous families involved is unneces- 
sary. In my Congressional District a his- 
toric mine that had been operating con- 
tinuously in a rather remote area since 1909 
announced that it was suspending operations 
last month. Announced on the financial 
page in a Salt Lake City newspaper, the story 
did little to mention the problems faced by 
the 70 Utah families quite tragically affected. 
Many of the miners were working in the same 
mines their fathers before them had labored 
in. That area is their home and mining is 
their business and now for the workers of 


Chief-Consolidated, there is no mine and no - 


business, 


My third point is that we cannot expect 
to retain our dom mining industry and 
have it compete t foreign producers 
without reasonable protection. In a speech 
I delivered on the House floor on June 14, I 
referred to the abundance of technical re- 
ports and statements from Americar’ mining 
engineers which show that a high grade 
miner in India is paid from 12 cents to 15 
cents per hour for a 12-hour day. In other 
instances the pay ranges as little as 10 cents 
or 12 cents per day for inexperienced miners 
and women. In Korea a good day's pay is a 
cup of rice. In Bolivia miners are paid on 
a wage scale ranging from $1.00 to $1.50 per 
day and the average daily wage for mining 
in Mexico in 1956 was $1.68. Contrast this 
the recent report of the Tri-State Lead Pro- 
ducers Association which shows that the 
average hourly wage for an American miner, 
Including fringe benefits is something like 
$2.09 per hour. One company which op- 
erates mines in both the United States and 
Mexico pays only 10 percent of the amount 
for labor costs in its Mexican operation 
which it must pay in the United States. 

We cannot expect American mines and 
miners to uphold our own wage scales and 
standards of living and freely compete with 
foreign producers. 


My fourth point Is that the Government 
has a responsibility to protect our strategic 
domestic mining industry, I firmly contend 
that we cannot allow ourselves to become 
more dependent upon foreign sources of 
supply than we are now. Further, a para- 
doxical situation exists in the fact that dur- 
ing World War II and during the Korean 
war, when our Government desperately 
needed domestic lead-zine production and 
when these domestic producers could have 
made substantial profits had the market 
sought its natural level, the Government im- 
posed price ceilings on both metals. To be 
specific, during the Korean war, foreign pro- 
ducers in Mexico, Australia, Africa, and else- 
where were able to sell their products at 
around 23 cents per pound for lead and more 
than 30 cents per pound for zinc. In con- 
trast, our Government stepped in and con- 
trolled domestic prices at 17½ cents to 19% 
cents for zinc and 17 cents and 19 cents for 
lead. Aside from placing the American 
miner under strict price controls, he was 


not allowed even to export his tonnage to take 
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advantage of the high world market price. By 
keeping America off the world market pro- 
duction in other countries was over stimu- 
lated. and our industry now is the victim. 
Now the situation is reversed. These pro- 
ducers helped the Government and now they 
look to us for protection from foreign mines 
and miners that are putting them out of 
business. A continuation of the present 
trend will leave us at the mercy of the shift- 
ing winds of international politics. The 
lead-zine industry is not asking us for a dole 
or a handout or a subsidy. They are asking 
for pure and simple protection from low- 
priced foreign metals. 

Finally, today I would like to say that 
adoption of the administration program is a 
step in the right direction. The sliding scale 
it establishes will help stabilize domestic 
prices but this program should go further. 
The import taxes to be applied when prices 
for lead and zinc fall below the peril points 
of 17 cents for lead and 14%½ cents for zinc 
should effectively serve to maintain domestic 
prices at about the peril point levels. I 
recommend the consideration by this com- 
mittee of the import, tax applications pre- 
sented in the tes ny ot industry wit- 
nesses. It Is my hope that this committee 
in view of the problem will develop a pro- 
gram which will take cognizance of the losses 
sustained by the industry in recent years and 
enact legislation enabling it to operate as 
& healthy member of our great American in- 
dustrial team. 

I am not a mining expert myself nor am 
I aware of the intricacies of tariffs or world 
economics, but I am aware of the damages 
being wrought in this industry throughout 
the mining States. By adding my voice to 
those who plead with you to evolve a fair so- 
lution, perhaps a contribution has been 
mad 


e. 
We have confidence in your ability and 
your judgment. Thank you, 


An Open Letter to Marshal Tito: Will 
“You Release Djilas? 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or~ 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing open letter, written by Roscoe 
Drummond and which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of August 5, 


1957, is worthy of the close attention 


of our colleagues: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MARSHAL Trro: WILL To 


RELEASE DJILAS? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
WASHINGTON. 
Marshal Jostp Broz Trro, 
President of Yugoslavia, 
Belgrade. 

Dear Sm: You have many friends in the 
United States, in the whole free world. They 
are your friends not because they esteem 
communism. They don't. They abhor com- 
munism, even a diluted nationalist com- 
munism as in Yugoslavia. 


They are your friends because they respect 


the bravery and- patriotism which you 
showed in wresting Yugoslavia from Soviet 
rule, They respect the way you risked all 
to stand up to Stalin rather than yield to 
the Kremlin. They respect the way you 
boldly avoided being trapped by Khrushchev. 

Today your friends in the West are an- 
quished by the fact that a brilliant, courage- 
ous, patriotic Yugoslay—a once cherished, 


1957 
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Perhaps still cherished. friend of yours— sixth of a series of editorial letters by 


Milovan Djilas, lies languishing in a Yugo- 
slay prison cell. 

For many years he labored diligently by 
Your side to help create a.Communist state 
in Yugoslavia. As he saw and pondered the 
fruits of what he helped to create, he began 
to have misgivings. You shared many of 
those misgivings. Later Djilas’ misgivings 
turned into formidable conclusions, finaliy 
into unshatterable convictlon—the convic- 
tion that the greatest, most horrible mistake 
of his life, the greatest and most horrible 
mistake a part of mankind ever made, was 
to give birth to communism anywhere in the 
world, 

‘Today Djilas is intent upon doing his part 
to help the world repair. its horrendous mis- 
take at whatever risk to himself. 

You know, as the whole free world knows 
now, that for more than 2 years he has been 
writing a devastating, closely reasoned, total 
denunciation of the fallacies, not merely the 
excresences, of communism. 

You know, as the whole free world knows 
now, that friends of Djilas have succeeded 
in smuggling the manuscript of this torren- 
tial book from his lonely cell and already 
delivered it in two parts to his New York 
publisher. s 

His word to his publisher, who will bring 
Out the book on August 12, was: “Hurry, 
hurry; publish it, publish it as soon as pos- 
sible, regardless of the consequences to me, 
regardless of what may happen to me before 
or after publication.” 

Marshal Tito, your friends In the West 
ask: What are going to be the “conse- 


quences” for your old associate, Milovan , 


Djilas, because he has spoken his mind with- 
Out fear of the consequences, knowing that 
he had nothing to lose but his life? 

What, Indeed, may happen to Djilas—be- 
fore or after publication? 

You once encouraged Djilas to write his 
criticisms of communism, even of Yugoslav 
communism. Many believe that it was with 
the greatest reluctance that you yielded to 
pressure to deprive him of party office and 
then send him to jail. 

His heart can be stilled but his voice can 
Never be silenced because ideas can’t be 
snuffed out by either a prison or a firing 
squad, 

Even now his words are on his publisher's 
presses. ‘They will be heard today and to- 
morrow and forever—as long as they are 
needed. They are earnest, honest, searing, 
uncompromising words of a once dedicated 
Communist who is exposing communism as 
having spawned a new class of exploiters and 
nothing else a class whose power over men 
(for its own privilege and benefit) is the 
most complete known to history.” 
Marshal Tito, your friends in the West ask: 
Will you not free Djilas that he may win or 
lose in the arena of free speech? 

If you have no doubts about communism, 
you have nothing to fear. 

If you have doubts about communism, you 
may be safer if you make Djilas a free man, 
Safer with Djilas outside of jall than in, 

Respectfully, 
Roscoe DRUMMOND, 


The Sixth of a Series of Editorial Letters 
by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Recor today the 


F. F. McNaughton of the Pekin Daily 

Times, Pekin, III., written during his 

recent visit to Russia: 

[From the Pekin (DL) Daly Times of July 
27, 1957] 


THe EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 


Have you ever visited Lexington, or Con- 
cord, or Bunker Hill, or Mount Vernon? 

Today those spots are shrines to Ameri- 
cans. They recall the glorious days when 
we won our freedom. 

Today was rainy in Moscow; so we went 
to some of the scenes and museums that 
tell the story of the successful effort of the 
Russian people to win their freedom. 

First we went inside the Kremlin and spent 
a couple hours there, This, formerly, was 
forbidden. 2 

Among many other things there, we saw 
the luxury in which rulers of state and 
church lived before the revolution. 

I won't try to (and I couldn't if I did try 
to) describe the riches of the garments worn 
by royalty and by high churchmen, There 
were cloaks and capes and robes and trains 
that took countless hours to make, and were 
enriched by innumerable jewels—some al- 
most solid with jewels. 

All this came from the toll of a people, 
most of whom lived in poverty and misery— 
and purposely were kept in ignorance. 

Then we went to museums outside the 
Kremlin. One painting shows a peaceful 
march made by the people (carrying religious 
symbols) to ask the Tzar for bread. 

According to the painting, the reply was 
bullets instead of bread. 

Old men in Pekin who were born in Russia 
have told me of the cruel behavior of the 
nobles in Russia; have told me how a noble 
in a carriage might come galloping thru a 
village, and woe to the small children that 
did not flee in time. If they were run down, 
and their skulls or backs broken, the noble 
never stopped to offer sympathy or even ask 
a question. 

Well, these museums tell the whole story 
of the revolution. I can't begin to tell it all 
here. Let me mention two things: 

1. The revolutionaries took a trick from 
the Bible's Gideon. Short of ammunition, 
they made a noise maker that sounded like 
a machine gun. With it; they terrified the 
enemy. 

2. They have a statue of a boy reading a 
forbidden book, I could not help comment- 
ing that now even university boys of Russia 
are not permitted to read the free world’s 
newspapers, magazines, and literature. 

Tomorrow we are going to try to find a 
church. 

Do they have churches? 


Tobacco May Be Harmless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave obtained to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an article by Dr. Ian G. Mac- 
donald, of the University of Southern 
California, contained in the August 2, 
1957, issue of the U. S. News & World 
Report entitled Smoking and Cancer 
What Is Known and Unknown—Here’s 
Another View: Tobacco May Be Harm- 
less“: 
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SMOKING AND CANCER— WHAT Is KNOWN AND 
UNKNOWN— HERE'S ANOTHER VIEW: To- 
~ Bacco May BE HARMLESS 


(An independent authority on cancer now 
disputes findings made by other scientists 
that link cigarette smoking with lung can- 
cer. Such findings, according to Dr. Ian G. 
Macdonald of the University of Southern 
California fail to establish any sound 
basis for the alleged tie between smoking 
and cancer, Dr. Macdonald, as clinical pro- 
fessor of surgery at the University of South- 
ern California, has directed cancer work at 
that school for 10 years and has been en- 
gaged in treating cancer since 1935. He is 
an official of the American Cancer Society 
and chairman of a committee on cancer 
research of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. It is with that background that Dr. 
Macdonaid analyzes recent studies on 
cancer. Following are excerpts from a state- 
ment by Ian G. Macdonald, M. D., before the 
Subcommittee on Legal and Monetary Af- 
fairs of the House Government Operations 
Committee, July 25, 1957.) 

The constant reiteration of the claim that 
cigarette smoking is one of the most impor- 
tant causes, if not the most important cause, 
of lung cancer has persuaded many that a 
cause-and-effect relationship has actually 
been established. 

A poll of public opinion by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, reported in the 
newspapers for July 21, states that 50 per- 
cent of the general public believes that ciga- 
rette smoking is one of the causes of lung 
cancer. Those who advocate fervently the 
supposed causative importance of cigarettes 
in this disease seem to have an almost evan- 
gelical attitude, and are remarkably oblivious 
of the fact that virtually the entire basis 
on which this belief rests is statistical. 

Although there is an apparent association 
between cigarette smoking and lung cancer, 
a review of the total evidence fails to estab- 
lish a cause-and-effect relationship. 

Cancer is a complex gro of diseases of 
extremely disparate manifestations of abnor- 
mal growth of the tissues of the individual 
in whom the disease arises. A fundamental 
definition of cancer is an abnormality of 
growth of cells resulting from a disturbance 
in the extremely delicate system of check and 
balance which, under normal conditions, al- 
lows the body to replace wornout.cells or to 
repair effectively the result of injury of vari- 
ous sorts. In general, the possibility of a 
given individual developing cancer depends 
upon two basic factors: 

1. The capacity of the individual to re- 
spond to unfavorable influences by develop- 
ing cancer, and this capacity; or the lack of 
the capacity, is now accepted by many as 
being genetically determined, or due to 
hereditary tendencies. 

2. The exposure of the individual to en- 
vironmental factors which, in the susceptible 
individual, may eventually result in the de- 
gree of abnormal growth which manifests it- 
self as cancer. 

Although we have limited information as 
to somre of the genetic factors involved, and 
although we have considerable information 
concerning the predisposing environmental 
influences which may lead to cancer, we are 
ignorant still of the actual trigger mecha- 
nism which sets off the cancerous process in 
any given individual. 

One of the principal arguments that smok- 
ing is responsible for an assorted increasing 
mortality from cancer of the lung is based 
on the gradually rising mortality statistics 
for lung cancer. It is more than proper to 
offer some inquiry as to the validity, or at 
least the degree, of the increase in cancer 
of the lung. It is a striking fact that from 
1900 to 1956 there has been a reduction in 
crude death rates from principal respiratory 
diseases from 430 to 57 per 100,000. 

When one considers that reasonably exact 
measures for diagnosis of hing cancer have 
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become available only recently, if is obvious 
that many of the death in the earlier decades 
of this century which actually were due to 
lung cancer were recorded in vital statistics 
as due to pneumonia, influenza, tuberculosis, 
etc. If one will accept that this error of 
past decades was as little as 6 percent, this 
adjustment would show that there has been 
no real increase in lung cancer during this 
century. 

A number of investigators have drawn at- 
tention to the questionable validity of the 
figures usually quoted in support of the in- 
crease in cancer of the lung. 


In summary, one may state that, while 


most of the reports of studies based on the 
diagnoses of lung cancer made during life 
show an increase, studies based on autopsies 
vary, some showing an apparent increase and 
others showing no increase. Accuracy of 
diagnoses at post mortem examination has 
changed very little since 1900, but the accu- 
racy of clinical diagnosis has greatly im- 
proved. 

Considering these facts, an increase in 
lung cancer disproportionate to that for all 
or selected types of cancer has not been 
demonstrated in most geographical regions, 
and perhaps even in none. 


CIGARETTES PRODUCE CANCER? AN OVER- 
SIMPLIFIED THESIS 


The main evidence claiming that smoking 
causes lung cancer is based on statistical 
surveys here and abroad. 

There are a number of geographic dis- 
parities related to tobacco consumption 
which seem to invalidate the suggestion that 
cigarette smoking is a causative factor. In 
Australia, for example, from 1949 to 1951, 
the tobacco consumption averaged 4.7 to 4.9 
pounds per capita, compared with 5 pounds 
per head in the United Kingdom; in Aus- 
tralia, the incidence of lung cancer was 13.3 
per 100,000 as against 55.5 in the United 
Kingdom; in the 55 to 64 age group the Aus- 
tralians had 30.5 cases per 100,000 as against 
the United Kingdom's figure of 111.6 per 
100.000. 

To take an example closer to home, in a 
recent year 2,003 tax- paid cigarettes were 
sold per person in Idaho compared to 2.319 
tax- paid cigarettes per capita in New York, 
but the lung-cancer death rate in New York 
was four times greater than that in Idaho. 
The degree of difference in industrialization 
in New York and Idaho is well known. Fur- 
ther comment on the factors of urbanization 
and industrialization will be made later. 

The causation of lung cancer is much 

more complicated than the oversimplified 
thesis that it is due to cigarette smoking. 
The data advanced by those who are mes- 
merized by statistics includes the English 
findings offered by Doll and Hill. Their 
controls—without lung cancer—actually 
contained more subjects in the moderate- 
smoking group than there were lung-cancer 
patients in that moderate- smoking group. 
Their figures thus show that moderate 
smoking is actually commoner in persons 
without lung cancer. Even these data may 
indicate smoking to be a harmless pastime 
up to 24 cigarettes per day. One could 
modify an old slogan: A pack a day keeps 
lung cancer away. 

Still another interesting fact in the data 
collected by English investigators concerns 
the individual habits of inhalation of 
cigarette smoke. Many proponents of the 
cigarette-lung-cancer theory have specu- 
lated that cigarette smokers inhale more 
than other types of smokers, thus accounting 
for the excess of lung cancer in users of 
cigarettes. Yet Doll and Hill's figures 
showed that cancer of the lung was more 
common in cigarette smokers who did not 
inhale than in those who did inhale, 

Another curious finding advanced by the 
Advocates of cigarette smoking producing 
lung cancer, is the fact that the dilution of 
cigarette smoking by some use of cigars and 
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pipes, materially decreases the probability of 
lung cancer. This seems to be without refer- 
ence to the degree of moderation or the ex- 
cessiveness with which the individual uses 
cigarettes along with the cigar and/or pipe. 

If cigarettes are carcinogenic, they surely 
should be so, whether accompanied by to- 
bacco in other forms or not. It is an insult 
to reason to believe that 2 men who in- 
dulge equally in cigarettes will have a differ- 
ent chance of lung cancer, simply because 
1 periodically adds to his cigarette smok- 
ing the use of tobacco in another form, 

Another fallacy in the theory that ciga- 
rettes have a casual relationship to cancer of 
the lung is shown by the difference in the 
relative incidence of lung cancer in males 
and females. Long before cigarettes were 
thought to produce the dramatic increase in 
lung cancer emphasized by the evangelistic 
statisticians, the ratio of lung cancer in males 
to females was in the range of 1.5 to 1 and in 
some areas almost 1 to 1, 

In the intervening period, disparity in in- 
cidence of lung cancer has constantly in- 
creased until, for the United States at large, 
it is approximately 1 female to 5 males and, 
in some areas, such as upper New York State, 
it is in a ratio of 1 female to 7 males. Dur- 
ing this period, cigarette smoking by females 
has constantly increased, and a recent study 
of patterns of smoking by the United States 
Public Health Service indicated that slightiy 
over 40 percent of women smoke or have 
smoked cigarettes since 1930. There has been 
at least a 25-year period during which women 
have been exposed to the possible causative 
effect of cigarette smoking, if there be any 
such effects, and nevertheless the disparity 
of incidence of lung cancer as compared with 
the male continues to widen. 

If cigarette smoking were a real and causa- 
tive factor in lung cancer, the relative inci- 
dence in men and women should be ap- 
proaching parity instead of becoming more 
disparate, as is the actual situation 

It is timely now to inject some data con- 
cerning cigarette consumption and lung can- 
cer in the United States as compared with 
England and Wales. From 1920 to 1950, the 
consumption of cigarettes, expressed in 
pounds per capita, increased in England and 
Wales from 1.6 pounds to 3.6 pounds, while 
the lung-cancer rate was increasing from 
17.2 to 72.7 per 100,000. In the United 
States, a vastly greater increase in cigarette 
consumption took place in this 30-year pe- 
riod, or from 1.6 pounds to 6.3 pounds per 
capita, but the lung-cancer rate increased 
only from 6.2 to 31.5 per 100,000. 

Differences in lung-cancer rates in urban 
and rural areas are consistently found. Sev- 
eral investigators have concluded that resi- 
dence and employment in urban areas with 
constantly increasing industrialization con- 
stitute more significant and reasonable asso- 
ciations with lung cancer than smoking. 


“BASIC CAUSE” OF CANCER REMAINS “AN 
IMPENETRABLE MYSTERY” ‘ 


The adjusted mortality rate for cancer of 
the lung for white males in the United 
States for 1948-49 was 22.3 per 100,000 in 
urban areas and only 12.3 in rural areas. A 
review of comparative death rates from lung 
cancer in various communities in the United 
States also offers a striking demonstration 
of the apparent importance of industrializa- 
tion. 

For example, it needs no statistician or ex- 
pert in sociology to realize that the smoking 
habits of residents of Charlotte, N. C., are 
little different from those of other compara- 
ble communities in the eastern part of the 
country. Yet Charlotte has a lung-cancer 
standardized mortality ratio of only 32 per 
100,000, compared to a national average of 
100, and compared to various heavily indus- 

areas that run as high as 137. 

It has been estimated that 6 tons of tarry 
material fall on each square mile of Man- 
hattan every year, and in English towns the 
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number of lung-cancer deaths has been ob- 
served to increase in proportion to the num- 
ber of chimneys per acre in the towns 
studied, 

EXPERIMENTS WITH MICE d 

From an experimental standpoint, highly 
concentrated extracts of tobacco tars have 
been applied on the skin of mice after shav- 
ing, by [Dr. Ernest L.] Wynder. Before of- 
fering some detailed comments on this 
doubtful activity, it is proper to emphasize 
that mouse skin cancer bears no relationship 
to human cancer, and this is admitted by 
those who have done the experiments. The 
lungs and the skin have different origins in 
development of the animal, and it cannot be 
assumed that they will react the same way 
to the same irritant. 8 

Still further, mice and men are completely 
unalike in their response or lack of response 
to certain agents. For example, cancer of the 
breast can be produced in a-high percentage 
of mice of certain strains by the use of 
estrogens—female sex hormone—but inten- 
sive use of the same hormone over a long 
period of years in female monkeys failed to 
produce a single cancer of the breast or any 
other organ, It is thus proper to make the 
following generalizations concerning this 
particular problem: - 

a. The demonstration of the production of 
cancer by an agent in a mouse cannot be ac- 
cepted as valid evidence of a similar property 
in men, particularly if the experiment cannot 
be repeated successfully in higher mammals, 
which has not been done in the instance of 
tobacco tars. 

b. No satisfactory approach to an equiva- 
lent of human lung cancer has been pro- 
duced in animals after exposure to concen- 
trated doses of tobacco smoke produced by 
smoking machines. 

In spite of the fallacies of this particular 
experimental work, there are other reasons 
for denying any real analogy with the sit- 
uation of smoking in the human. This de- 
niel is based on the following: 

1. An English investigator—Wright—ex- 
posed 160 mice for 18 months to cigarette 
smoke, that is, for half of their live span. 
The smoking mice actually lived longer than 
the nonsmoking mice, 

2. Another British investigator—Camp- 
bell—observed an increase in lung-tumor 
rate in mice from 8 percent to 80 percent 
when they were subjected to prolonged in- 

1. An English investigator—Wright—ex- 
content of tar. 

3. An attempt to compare the amount of 
cigarette smoking by a human to equal the 
exposure of the skin of mice in the experi- 
ments where concentrated tobacco tar was 
used points up the absurdity of the com- 
parison. Extrapolating the concentration of 
tar on the small area of the mouse's skin 
to an equivalent concentration on the large 
area of the lung of men, I estimate that a 
man would have to smoke over 100,000 cig- 
arettes a day to equal the dose Wynder gave 
his mice. Indeed, Wynder has told this 
committee that, when his dose is cut in 
half, no tumors on mice result. Thus, on 
my extropolation, a man can smoke over 50,- 
000 cigarettes a day and not be in danger 
of developing cancer from smoking. 

Extrapolations such as this show the dan- 
gers of predicting results in man from re- 
sults in mice, and of predicting cancer- 
producing doses in man from mouse 
experience. - 

In his statement before this committee, 
Wynder said he produced about 50 grams 
of tar per 1,000 cigarettes, or 50 milligrams 
per cigarette. This raises the question 
whether this tar was produced under con- 
ditions simulating human smoking, since 
none of the figures presented to you Wednes- 
day indicated that much tar content to be 
in the smoke of a cigarette, 

4, Experimental projects acrried out by 
Kotin and his associates at the University 
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of Southern California in Los Angeles in 
exposing mice to Los Angeles atmosphere in 
Natural and artificial forms show how po- 
tent the pollutants in air can be in the pro- 
duction of tumors. 

Kotin and his group applied various sub- 
Stances that contribute to air pollution on 
a quantitative basis, Incidentally, he used 
a lesser dosage in 1 year, weight for weight, 
than Wynder used in 1 week. When mate- 
rial obtained from diesel exhaust fumes was 
80 applied, 17 out of 20 animals bore tumors, 
or 85 percent, and 11 of these 17 tumors 
‘Were cancerous. When a similar experiment 
Was conducted again with a pure strain of 
mice, using a concentrate from gasoline in- 
ternal-combustion engines, 38 out of 86 mice 
developed tumors; there were multiple 
tumors in over 60 percent of the animals 
and 44 percent, or 22 out of the 38 animals 
with tumors, had cancerous tumors. 

Finally, when products simply filtered out 
of Los Angeles air were similarly applied, 
13 out of 35 mice, or 42 percent, developed 
tumors, and 9 of these 13 animals showed 
malignant tumors on microscopic examina- 
tion. 

RESULTS OF EXHAUST-FUME TESTS 


This makes obvious the fact that dupli- 
cating the Wynder type of experiment, not 
Only with diesel and gasoline-engine exhaust 
concentrates, but also with samples of Los 
Angeles atmosphere, produced considerably 
more convincing evidence of cancer-produc- 
ing ability in mice, for what it may be worth, 
than did the Wynder experiment. 

As a further note, it should be remarked 
that Kotin's observations have been dupli- 
cated readily by several other conpetent in- 
vestigators, while Wynder's results have been 
difficult of reproduction by other scientists. 

In summary, the total evidence here re- 
viewed fails to establish any sound basis on 
which a causative influence may be assigned 
to cigarette smoking in the production of 
cancer of the lung. As in a majority of 
human cancers, we have at hand an impos- 
ing list of predisposing factors, no one of 
which is of more than ephemeral status. 
The total problem of cancer in Homo sapiens 
from the standpoint of its basic cause re- 
Mains as much an impenetrable mystery as 
In the days of Aesculapius. 


H. R. 8002 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I would like to point out 
that the Government Operations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
has favorably reported H. R. 8002 without 
Objection after a study of 2 years. The 
Rules Committee has given a rule on this 
legislation which has been endorsed by 
President Eisenhower on six different oc- 
Casions. Enactment of the measure has 
been recommended by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Bureau cf the 
Budget, and the bipartisan Hoover Com- 
mission, which made this recommenda- 
tion. Similar legislation, S. 434, cospon- 
Sored by 50 Members of the United States 
Senate, passed that body unanimously 
on June 5, 
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For the information of the House a 
fact sheet follows which sets forth the 
pertinent points of this legislation: 

Facts Arout H. R. 8002 


Will provide a means for congressional 
control over the annual rate of Government 
expenditures. Agencies will request appro- 
priations each year in the amount required 
to pay for the goods and services estimated 
to be received during such year and for other 
authorized payments. 

Will minimize carryover balances of ap- 
propriations given in one year and expended 
in later years. When an appropriation is 
made on the annual accrued expenditure 
basis, any unaccrued balance at the end of 
the budget year is automatically terminated. 

Will require an annual review with posi- 
tive action to be taken each year by the Con- 
gress on both existing and proposed pro- 
grams. Under the present budgetary 
method, no further positive congressional 
action is required on entire programs or por- 
tions of programs for which appropriations 
were granted in prior years but on which 
work is presently being performed. 

Will provide authority to enter into con- 
tracts and orders, for work to be performed 
in future years, as necessary for orderly pro- 
curement. Such grants of contracting au- 
thority, however, are not appropriations of 
funds and must be financed during the future 
years in which the work will be performed. 

Will minimize confusion over the size of 
each year's budget. Now we have two 
budgets—the obligation budget and the ex- 
penditures estimates. Congressional appro- 
priations are presently geared to the obliga- 
tion budget. Congressional appropriation 
action on the 1958 budget relates to agency 
obligation budgets totaling $73.3 billion and 
not to the $71.8 billion estimated expendi- 
tures. The 1958 estimated budget surplus is 
based on the $71.8 billion expenditures. 

Provides that the annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis for stating appropriations be on a 
trial basis until July 1, 1961. Any problems 
encountered during this period which can- 
not be solved through administrative pro- 
cedures can be considered for legislation 
when extension of the authority beyond 
July 1, 1961, is being considered. 


What the “Doria” Taught 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A.D. BAUMHART, IR. 


OF OHIO = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the July 31, 1957, 
issue of the Toledo Blade. The editorial 
compliments Congressman HERBERT C. 
Bonner for his alert and conscientious 
efforts, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, to prevent another Andrea Doria 
disaster. 

Immediately following the Italian 
liner’s ill-fated collision and sinking in 
July 1956, Chairman Bonner assigned a 
group of maritime experts to find out 
where the blame lay and how future 
disasters could be averted. Soon there- 
after the investigators issued a report 
exposing inconsistencies in interna- 
tional ship construction standards and 
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backwardness in the use of modern 
safety devices, 

Appalled at the apathy displayed by 
American and foreign diplomatic and 
maritime agencies in the interim, Chair- 
man Bonner has now served notice that 
he and his committee will push forward 
with plans to dispel bureaucratic slug- 
gishness and thereby achieve safety on 
the sea lanes. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I 
wish to commend our distinguished 
chairman for his leadership in this re- 
gard, and at the same time to assure 
him of my fullest support. I am sure, 
too, that the entire House of Representa- 
tives echoes these sentiments. 

The text of the Toledo Blade editorial 
follows: 

WHAT THE DORIA TAUGHT 

Representative HERBERT L. BONNER, Chair- 
man of the House Marine Committee, has 
announced his determination to follow 
through on the recommendations of the ex- 
perts his group put to work after the Italian 
liner Andrea Doria went to the bottom off 
Nantucket Island last July with a loss of 50 
lives and millions of dollars. His interest 
is timely because nothing has been done to 
translate the defects that collision revealed 
in maritime construction, procedure, train- 
ing, and equipment into regulations which 
might prevent the recurrence of such a 
tragedy. 

To landsmen, at least, the findings of the 
committee's experts revealed an astounding 
lag in bringing seafaring practices abreast 
of modern technology. A 1948 international 
convention on construction standards was 
criticized as inadequate. Both the Doria and 
the ship with which it collided had radar, 
yet the officers of neither ship appeared pro- 
ficient in its use. The collision raised basic 
questions about traffic control in crowded 
sea lanes, the desirability of radio-telephone 
communication between the bridges of ships 
in close proximity, the possible need for an 
international organization to enforce sea 
safety, 

It may be argued that ships do not require 
the exacting controls that are Imposed on 
airplanes—that their numbers, speed, and 
nature of operations make such controls in- 
appropriate. Yet dozens of ships were lost 
last year besides the Doria. And even if it 
had been the only one, for such a ship to go 
down when better construction and operation 
might have provided a saving factor should 
be sufficient incentive to maritime nations 
for remedial action. 


Blue Sky Practices Rampant in Install- 
ment Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey.. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] made one of 
the great speeches of this session on 
Monday, July 29, when he spoke on the 
subject of how the financial institutions 
bill of 1957 will legalize usury. 

Since World War II, there has been a 
revolution in consumer credit. Not only 
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has the volume of credit increased great- 
ly, but the practices whereby this vol- 
ume of credit is extended and collected 
have assumed new proportions, Install- 
ment credit has become a method of 
sales promotion in fields where such 
credit was unheard of only 10 years ago. 
Furthermore, blue sky practices have be- 
come inyolyed in a great part of this 
credit. 

The August issue of Consumer Reports 
makes the point that what is needed is 
a kind of control which would help pro- 
tect consumers from the fieecings and 
shakedowns to which they are now in 
many instances the victims. Whatever 
one’s views of this particular publication 
may be the article does make some basic 
arguments which must be considered. 

What is needed is legislation to check 
usury. We cannot count on competition 
among credit agencies to protect con- 
sumers from exorbitant charges; we can- 
not expect consumers will be drawn to 
those credit agencies which offer the 
lowest financing charges. The simple 
reason is that the credit agencies present 
their financing charges in such devious 
and complex ways that, as a rule, con- 
sumers never know what financing 
charges they are paying. en con- 
sumers do not know what financing 
charges are being asked, they cannot 
compare the charges of one agency with 
those of another. 


I include part of the article I refer to 
for the information of the Members. 
The omitted portion deals with wartime 
regulation W, and with the Federal Re- 
serve Board's recent study of consumer 
credit with which the Members are al- 
ready familiar. 

The article follows: 

At the end of 1955, President Eisenhower 
asked the Federal Reserve Board to make a 
study of the status of consumer debt. Dur- 
ing that year, installment credit had in- 
creased by $514 billion, to a total of $28 
billion, It had been the year of blitz car 
sales—both new and used cars advertised 
with “100 percent financing plus easy terms,” 
which usually meant a small loan on top of 
the installment loan, and 36 to 48 months to 
pay off the total. During that year, also, 
the rug industry put steam behind its noth- 
ing-down-and-3-years-to-pay for wall-to- 
wall carpeting. Department stores all over 
the country began booming their revolving 
credit schemes—setups which allow for a 
kind of installment- payment of charge ac- 
counts. Airplane companies advertised travel 
on the cuff. Hardware stores joined in the 
credit selling parade, and even Woolworth’s 
launched a promotion of time-payment buy- 
ing. In short, the promotion of credit hit a 
peak in 1955 and consumers went into debt 
at a record-breaking pace, 

. * . * . . > 

When regulation W was first drawn up, 
back in the early 1940's, installment buying 
was a costly financial device used by a lim- 
ited number of consumers to facilitate the 
purchase of high-price consumer durables. 
Back in 1939, for example, less than 20 per- 
cent of the new cars sold were bought on the 
cuff, as opposed to 80 percent today. Since 
the postwar boom, moreover, installment 
credit has become something more than 
a financial device. It has developed 
into a sales tool. It has become an 
instrument of competitive promotion and 
has fallen heir to those fraudulent practices 
that always have been associated with blue- 
sky activities. That consumer credit has 
been a blue-sky operator’s dream these past 
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10 years is evidenced by some of the data 
buried in the thousands of pages of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Boards report. Consider, for 
example, the following: 

“One of the most important factors that 
restricts price competition among consumer 
installment credit agencies is the difficulty 
consumers have in comparing rates of charge 
made by various agencies * * * In view of 
the variations possible as a result of a level 
or graduated charge per month, a discount 
or add-on rate, credit life Insurance, delin- 
quency penalties, investigation’ fees, etc., it 
is small wonder that most consumers, while 
they may be aware of the dollar finance 
charge, have little idea of the actual finan- 
cing rate they are paying. Available evi- 
dence suggests that consumers are sometimes 
unaware of even the dollar amounts of their 
finance charges." 

As a matter of fact, consumers are not 
only frequently unaware of the financing rate 
they are paying, they are generally misled 
when and if they try to find out. No install- 
ment seller will quote a financing charge on 
a true, annual-interest basis. Salesmen and 
credit departments are strictly forbidden to 
do so. And until financing charges are 
quoted on such a basis by all sellers, it will 
not be possibje, of course, for consumers to 
make price comparisons between various in- 
stallment lenders, Instead of quoting the ac- 
tual cost of the loan (and an installment 
debt is simply a loan disguised as a sale) in 
meaninful and comparative terms, sellers will 
describe their charges simply as 1 percent a 
month, or 8 percent, or 10 percent on the 
total balance—all meaningless terms. One 
percent a month, for example, can mean a 
financing cost as high as 24 percent interest. 
Ten percent on the total balance can mean 
a very high rate if the debt is paid back 
within 3 or 6 months. And sọ on. 

In short, sellers of debt today can charge a 
concealed price for their services. Even 
worse, without consulting the buyer, they 
can—and do—change at will the cost of the 
service they have contracted to perform, 
Here is where the practice of levying penalties 
for late payments can yield a rich harvest, 
Some installment lenders hold a payment to 
be late if it is as much as 30 minutes behind 
a stated hour. Furthermore, the amount of 
penalty for late payments frequently is not 
stipulated in the contract. 

‘THERE IS, AS A MATTER OF FACT, A VAST AND 

LUCRATIVE KIND OF LEGAL NO-MAN'S-LAND 

GROWING UP AROUND CONSUMER DEBT 


One interesting recent development illus- 
trates the point. Since department stores 
launched their revolving credit schemes—on 
which they levy a carrying charge amounting 
to 20 to 25 percent at a true annual-interest 
rate—they have been adopting gradually the 
practice of charging their old-style charge 
account customers fees for late payment, If 
a charge account is not paid up in 30 days, 
stores have taken to adding a 1 percent to 2 
percent per month penalty and, according to 
trade reports, most consumers simply pay it, 
even though there is no contractual agree- 
ment on their part to do so. 

In trade discussions of this practice, re- 
tallers are quite frank to admit that they 
levy late-payment charges on credit cus- 
tomers arbitrarily. If the customer is a good 
one, who spends a sizable amount each 
month and is known to be late but faithful 
in payments, he may not be charged for his 
delay, His neighbor who buys less, however, 
may suffer such a charge. If consumers 
would simply refuse to pay this arbitrary 
levy, chances are it would not be pressed. 
Charge-account customers, say the retailers, 
tend to buy more, buy higher-price goods, 
and do less shopping around. They're the 
oon of profitable customers retailers like to 

eep. 

The legal status of late-payment levies on 
charge accounts is open to question. It may 
be that, when the retailer announces the levy 
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in billing the customér, the charge assumes 
some validity even though the customer has 
not contracted to accept it. There are other 
practices in connection with consumer credit 
contracts, however, where the law is obvi- 
ously violated but where the consumer has, 
practically speaking, no opportunity for re- 
dress. The nature of our sales laws and the 
legal setup for debt collection, together with 
the three-way relationship between con- 
sumer, retailer, and financing agency, all too 
often mean that, no matter how fraudulent 
the sale, the consumer must pay up. 

In Oakland, Calif., for example, a rug com- 
pany recently folded up when its salesmen 
were indicted by a grand jury. The sales- 
men, it was charged, had defrauded the pub- 
lic by selling low-grade rayon rugs to con- 
sumers for the price of high-grade wool, and 
by claiming the rugs to be of that quality. 
Even after the salesmen had been tried and 
convicted, the victims of the fraud, the con- 
sumers, still were required to pay $600 to 
$800 on their contracts for carpeting that 
would be overpriced at $200, simply because 
nelther the rug company nor the salesmen 
owned the contracts. As soon as the con- 
sumer had signed them, they were turned 
over to sales finance companies, who claimed 
that they bought the paper in good faith and 
hence had the right to collect. 

RESISTING THE CLAIMS OF A SALES FINANCE 

COMPANY IS A COSTLY BUSINESS FOR AN INDI- 

VIDUAL CONSUMER 


If debt claims arising out of proven fraud 
could, for instance, be argued before a small 
claims court, where the consumer could ap- 
pear on his own behalf; and if consumer 
debt contracts could be so drawn that both 
the seller and the financing agency accept 
responsibility for stipulating the facts sur- 
rounding the sale—then, perhaps, this kind 
of fraud could be minimized, But in most 
States the top limit of a small claims court 
still is $100—a sum that is quite unrealistic 
in light of the fact that most consumers who 
are in debt owe $300 or more, and the fact 
that the prices of goods sold on installment 
have risen so much in recent years. Here is 
where a major study is required and where 
practical recommendations could be made 
and embodied—for example, in a model law 
for a debt claims court, to be offered to the 
States, 

To be sure, it is hardly astute of a con- 
sumer to be taken in by the sales spiel of a 
fast-buck operator. A number of sellers and 
financing agencies oppose any legal measures 
to curb such activities on the grounds that 
consumers ought to be able to take care of 
themselves. But such an argument is beside 
the point. The philosophy of “never give a 
sucker an even break" is not only destructive 
of good human relationships but is also in- 
consistent with the vast and rapidly grow- 
ing body of State and Federal law designed 
to promote fair dealing between competitive 
business groups. ` 

Other sellers who do agree that fair deal- 
ing is important to sound business as well 
as to good morals, however, take the position 
that fraudulent consumer credit practices 
are limited to the dishonest few always to 
be found in any field of endeavor; hence, 
that the problem is too minor a matter” for 
legislative action. And anyway, they ask, 
how would you go about it? 

An answer to both objections lies in the 
current practice of a number of banks, which 
in the past few years have set up their own 
home-improyement loans in competition 
with the Government-insured FHA title I 
loans, Under FHA title I loans, a consumer 
may borrow for a 3- to 5-year period, at 
an approximate 10 percent rate of interest, 
sums of money up to $3,500 to finance home 
remodeling; the FHA, in turn, insures the 
bank against a loss on the loan, Home-re- 
pair loans have boomed since the middle 
1940's. And banks which have adopted the 
practice of making the loans without Gov- 
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ernment insurance have found business 
plentiful, even though the interest rates on 
such loans are generally higher, up to 16 
percent In some cases. 

The number of people who now borrow 
at 16 percent, when the same loan Is available 
at 10 percent, may be a compliment to the 
Sales ability of the banker, But, even more 
interesting than the higher interest charged 
in these private—as opposed to Government- 
Sponsored—home-repair loan programs is 
the kind of contract usually asked by the 
bank from the contractor who does the job. 
In home-repair consumer installment loans, 
the contractor plays a role similar to that 
of the appliance dealer in the installment 

Sale of washers, itroners, refrigerators, etc. 
The consumer buys the job and signs the 
contract calling for monthly payments, The 
dealer sells the paper to the bank with which 
he does business. Unlike typical Installment 
contracts, however, the individual bank's 
private home-repair loan contracts usually 
require the Gealer to stipulate that: 

Each note he offers the bank is genuine, 
Valid, legally enforceable and actually made 
by the customer who signs it—not forged, or 
changed after it was signed. 

Each signer of the note was competent 
and of legal age. 

Every condition, surrounding the agree- 
ment of sale has been fully executed and 
Satisfactorily performed. 

Each note is free from all offsets (a term 
Meaning promise of commissions or rebates), 
claims, counterclaims disputes or differences 
between buyer and seller, 


The fact that such requirements are made 
of home-repair dealers when the bank takes 
the loan without government insurance 18, 
of itself, evidence that most banks have 
been aware right along of the fast ones that 
were, and still are, pulled by too many in- 
stallment sellers. 

What the banks require of remodeling con- 
tractors should now be required of all other 
dealers, too. And consumers need to ask 
for the same sort of protection from both the 
lenders and the sellers with whom they do 
business, In short, such stipulations should 
be a part of all conditional sales contracts. 

It is in this area that consumer credit 
controls are now needed. It is from this 
point of view, rather than the Regulation 
W approach, that the problem should be 
Studied and corrective legislation designed. 


í The Peace of Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the article 
on Haiti in the Nation for July 6 by the 
distinguished Latin American authority, 
Carleton Beals, the first portion of which 
is as follows: 

~ THE PEACE or DEATH 

PORT-AU-PRINCE. — Under martial law and 

an 8 o'clock curfew imposed by the new 
Haitian military junta, the capital of Haiti, 
Port-au-Prince, has for the past week been 
peaceful, without violence. But it is ex- 
pected to get back to normal very soon. 

It is the peace of death. The brief effort 

-of the Haitian people to obtain a freely 
elected government has been crushed in 
blood. Gen. Antonio Kebreau, head of the 
junta, rules from the main barracks with 
an all-military Cabinet of unknown colonels 
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and captains; the dazzling white national 
palace that lords it over this city of squalor 
stands vacant and sealed, the streets blocked 
off to traffic, soldiers in the three nearby bar- 
Tacks on the alert day and night. 

I arrived several days after Kebreau and 
his soldiers had burst into a Cabinet meet- 
ing, put a gun at President Daniel Fignole’s 
head, and shipped him out in the dead of 
night. Kebreau’s only excuse was that Fig- 
nole, trying to restore civillan control, was 
undermining army discipline. He also men- 
tioned the need to protect life and property. 
But for months life and property have been 
endangered chiefly by the army and its 
armed claques let loose in the streets to kill 
and shout viva l'armée. Life and property 
have never been more menaced than by the 
actions of the military junta itself, 

The new Caesar turned his soldiers loose 
on the slum districts—which comprise most 
of this city except for the tourist hotels and 
palaces of generals and ex-cabinet ministers 
on the cool hilis of Petionville. Particularly 
they struck at the shacks along the harbor 
front and the bouleyard to the airport, one 
of the filthiest, most sickening conglomera- 
tions of misery, disease and horror I have 
ever seen, and at the tangle of workers’ 
homes known as Bel Aire. Unarmed people, 
demonstrating in favor of their fallen idol, 
Fignole, were mowed down by machineguns. 

The hospitals are jammed with wounded, 
and the latest estimate of dead reaches 476. 
The actual number cannot be known be- 
cause all but the few bodies taken to the 
morgue were loaded into lorries and buried 
in the plain. There have been no funeral 
processions. Relatives have been afraid to 
claim bodies in the morgue, The others 
cannot be recovered. 

Many demonstrators and people dragged 
at random from their homes were dumped 
without food or shelter on La Gonave, an 
uninhabited island 40 miles off shore. Every 
day trains of people are led down the streets 
by the soldiery, and every day soldiers have 
been terrorizing, by illegal search or arrest, 
the followers of Fignole, of candidate ex- 
Senator, Louis Dejoie, and officers of the 
Popular Social Christian Party (Catholic). 
The vice president of that party, Alain La- 
raque, who is also head of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was badly beaten at the police 
station and his nose was broken; he is now 
held incommunicado, as are others. 

Francois Duvalier and Clemente Jumelle, 
the two other main candidates, have not been 
molested. Almost part of the army machine, 
they showed by their proclamations of June 
13 a prior knowledge of Kebreau's assault on 
the Palace and acquiesced in it. 

Jumelle, already badly discredited as 
Minister of Finance and Public Health in 
the dictatorial regime of General Paul 
Magloire (dumped last December 13), was 
in large part responsible for the worst orgy 
of systematic thievery in the history of 
Haiti. Jumelle left the country bankrupt, 
its industries in ruins, and with a piled-up 
debt. He did no blessed thing for public 
health. Kebreau's coup, some believe, was to 
shut off disclosures by a special investigating 
commission, due to report June 19, concern- 
ing the corruption of the Maglorie-Jumelle 
regime and the army. 

I had vivid proof of Kebreau’s terrorism 
within less than 24 hours after my arrival. 
An officer and two soldiers forced the Plaza 
hotel manager to unlock my door. They 
lunged in with leveled rifles (I was in un- 
dress). Having stormed the barricades so 
valiantly, they proceeded to look over my 
room. 

I went to the barracks and demanded to see 
Kebreau (who might at least put some of 
his idle soldiers to work cleaning up the 
sidewalk filth around the outer walls). My 
conversation with the officer, I presume a ma- 
jor, called by the officer-of-the-guard, began 
politely but ended rather acrimoniously, with 
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a note of menace. I said I had not come to 
get an interview but to make a protest and 
to demand proper professional guaranties; I 
added that I expected the general to send 
me an apology. 

Instead, when a small news item about the 
incident in my room appeared in the local 
Independance, the police dragged the owner 
of the Plaza Hotel, Rossini Pierre-Louis, to 
the police station, and there accused him of 
international conspiracy with the foreign 
press against the Government. Im still 
waiting for the apology. 

Though the irritating incident was trivial, 
it indicated the lawlessness of the regime 
and its contempt for life and property. The 
vice consul at the United States Embassy 
told me, in behalf of Ambassador Gerald A. 
Drew,“ who did not find it convenient to 
see me, that no protests in behalf of mal- 
treated Americans or violations of press 
rights could be made because Washington 
has not yet recognized the junta; further- 
more, martial law gave the soldiery of this 
Illegal gang the right to break into any- 
body's home or hotel room. He did not quite 
subscribe to Dulles’ thesis that Haiti, like 
China, is a place where no American news- 
man should be allowed to go, that the State 
Department is the sole arbiter of what news 
the American press may gather and what 
news the American public will be allowed to 
read. 

But even the limited doctrine set forth at 
the Embassy in Port-au-Prince, that the 
American newsman has no rights the mili- 
tary gang is required to respect, represented 
an abdication of basic rights long established 
under international law and in particular by 
the American Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, to which Haiti is also a signatory. 

I applaud the effort of the Embassy not to 
meddle in Haitian affairs, especially as the 
United States has entered into agreements 
outlawing intervention with all the American 
States. But proper concern for human rights 
under recognized international precedents 
and law would win us friends in Haiti, in all 
America and around the world, and would 
not be intervention. 

Actually, the United States constantly in- 
tervenes in Haiti, We poured more money 
behind the corrupt Magloire dictatorship 
than behind any previous government. That 
dictatorship had no respect for democracy or 
human rights, and the American taxpayers’ 
money was stolen by politicians and the 
army, with few benefits for the Haitian peo- 
ple and little benefit for the reputation of 
the United States. In a sense, the present 
murderous conduct of the Kebrau govern- 
ment is a result of American policy in Haiti. 
Last February, to stave off acute suffering due 
to the previous Magloire abuses, the United 
States shipped in rice, beans, and other pro- 
visions—for Haitian Army speculators to 
handle at prices so high some of the ship- 
ment spoiled and had to be dumped into 
the harbor. We have trained and equipped 
this oversized, overgeneraled army now abus- 
ing the citizenry in a frantic effort to 
on to its umholy privileges. United States 
Air Force cars buzz around the streets. A 
recent consignment of trucks, destined for 
public works, I was told, has been appro- 
priated by Kebreau's soldiers. For what? 
To dump the bodies of murdered Haitians 
into unmarked graves? And it is startling 
to see prisoners herded along the broken, 
rubbish-filled streets by soldiers wearing 
knapsacks labeled “U.S. Army.“ The Haitian 
people are not blind, and the grapevine now 
has it that Kebreau, if he will falsefront his 
bayonets with a civilian junta (“two honest 
men and one to please Washington”), 
will be granted a premilinary American 
credit of $6 million. He needs this to 
pay his army. At the moment there's not a 
dime in the treasury, and starvation is again 
around the corner. 

Prominent people, and less prominent peo- 
ple, continue to be dragged to the police 
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station or the barracks—not once but re- 
peatedly to be questioned and threatened 
and in some cases physically maltreated. 
One of the first decrees of the junta, based 
on a forgotten law of 1826, makes it a crime 
for any business to close its doors without 
official consent. The junta fears another 
general strike such as that which tumbled 
Magloire's dictatorship. Before the week was 
out, the police took the heads of the chamber 
of commerce and scores of businessmen to 
the barracks or the police station, and 
charged them, without evidence, of planning 
such a strike. Few people doubt that re- 
sistance will soon boil up. 

Among those arrested was the owner of a 
grocery store which I patronize near the 
American Embassy, The police chief (who 
only this May, when he was a commander 
in the interior, plotted to assassinate the 
members of one of the civilian governments) 
accused him of preparing to shut up his 
shop on Monday (this was Saturday). He 
demanded to face the Army colonel who, the 
chief said, had reported that the shop owner 
had told his employees not to show up on 
Monday. The owner was held all day. Final- 
ly the police brought in his employees. For- 
tunately they had the courage to say that 
he had never told them not to come to work 
on Monday, and all were released. 

Another employer was not so lucky. One 
of his employees nursed a grudge. So he 
is in jall, and the police accomplished what 
‘they sought to prevent, the shutting down 
of his business. 

The chief reasons for Haitian disorder are 
clear. The Haitians are probably the worst 
exploited people on earth and never worse 
than now when most of the world is mov- 
ing ahead to better standards, The average 
income of the Haitian worker is $65 a year. 
Anyone who has tried to provide for a fam- 
ily of 5 on 18 cents a day—even if there are 
a few bananas and mangoes hanging from 
the trees—will know that a piece of calico 
to cover nakedness can be obtained only by 
doing without the daily handful of rice, that 
children cannot be sent to school even when 
there is a public school, that there is no 
money for doctors or medicine, let alone for 
any of the amenities of life. 

Yet these good-humored, kindly people, 
with their great dignity and grace even in 
poverty, have great potentialities. If they 
were given the slightest opportunity, they 
would accomplish much for themselves and 
their country. Few people can match them 
in artistic taste, and out of the worst pover- 
ty have come remarkable painters, sculptors, 
poets, writers, and musicians. But Haiti's 
best talent is ruthlessly destroyed. 

The more exaggerated military evils that 
have ruined Haiti developed under the Mag- 
loire dictatorship. He took over the country 
in 1946, imposed puppet President Dumarsais 
Estimé, then kicked him out by another 
coup in 1950. Magloire’s 1953 budget totaled 
175 million gourdes; but his hand-picked 
congress voted him 200 million extra to use 
without strings. By 1956 the total of both 
budget and slush fund reached 456 million 
gourdes, and Jumelle had piled up a 325 mil- 
Uon-gourde debt and had borrowed 90 mil- 
lion gourdes from the government's national 
bank. (The gourde is worth 20 cents.) 

These enormous sums disappeared, leaving 
no public works of importance or any other 
benefits. Almost the only tangible accom- 
plishment was building the Artibonet Valley 
Dam (estimated cost $9 million, actual cost 
$30 million), and it is so badly constructed 
that presently it will fill up with silt. 

Magloire ruined even the telephone sys- 
tem. For a time only those friendly to the 
regime could get their phones repaired. Now 
the whole system has gone to pot; only a 
few phones in government offices and the bar- 
racks give service. Probably no other city 
of its size in the world is without phone 
service. The pavements have not been re- 
Palred for years, Even the main business 
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streets and sidewalks are full of deep holes 
and rubbish. The only fairly goods roads are 
those climbing the hills to the rich villas. 
Stinking drains from houses cross the side- 
walks every few feet, and the sewers, which 
have to be cleaned periodically because of 
the run-off of gravel and silt, now bubble 
up at every manhole, creating a stench in 
this hot town that is beyond description. 
This shabby but gracious and beautiful city, 
with its wide gardens and brilliant flowers, 
is the worst pest hole in the Americas, per- 
haps im the entire world. 

Besides looting of the public treasury, 
Magloire and the army set up an iron- 
clad monopoly that still exists for soap- 


making, tobacco, flour mills and cement. - 


One-third of the profits went to Magloire, 
now in exile in Paris, one-third to his chief 
of police, Mare Prosper, who built a half- 
million dollar mansion in Petionville. 

The army, not content with its one-third, 
was given in addition the income from 
banana exports, at the time about 10 million 
stems a year. They took the profits, then 
ate the bananas,” remarked Georges E. 
Riguad, an agronomist. The banana indus- 
try is now all but ruined. Forty-eight per- 
cent of the coffee export price is taken by 
the Government, mostly for the army. Half 
of this is supposed to be used to promote 
better production and to help the growers, 
who are mostly small peasants, Not one 
cent has ever been so used. The coffee har- 
vest this year will be the smallest in Haiti’s 
history. 

Magloire, Jumelle, and the army left the 
country ruined, bankrupt, its trade all but 
paralyzed, close to the very nadir of its his- 
tory. The mulattoes, who took over Halti 
after the ousting of the French more than 
a century ago, represented the better edu- 
cated, well-to-do class; they ruled with the 
ald of the army, and not always with much 
regard for the mass of the people. Now the 
army has devoured the mulattoes along with 
everybody else. Haiti is the prize example 
of the end that awaits a people which per- 
mits the bulk of its revenues to be used by 
the army, which allows its generals to be- 
come its spokesmen in public policies and 
international affairs, 

Thus, in spite of the confusing swirl of 
names and the involved political intrigues, 
the Haitian problem is simplicity itself, 
though the solution promises to be in- 
credibly difficult. It is the army versus the 
people of Haiti, an army above law and gov- 
ernment, dealing out death at will, robbing 
freedom and property at will, shameless in 
its plundering. On the other hand, a peo- 
ple, made up of suffering peasants who get 
no profits from what they sell, workers who 
never get enough to eat and no medical care, 
a middle-class whose members are quickly 
crushed unless they kow-tow to the army 
system, professionals who can scarcely work, 
businessmen hemmed in by army monop- 
olies, subject to unreasonable taxes, ham- 
pered by endless redtape from an earlier 
feudal era and restrictions both lawful and 
unlawful. 

The issue was clear enough last December 
13 when Magloire was booted out by a gen- 
eral strike involving everybody in society 
from top to bottom, joining hands across 
all economic, class, or color lines. The 
poorer peasants brought no food to market; 
the stevedores moved no cargo, the chauf- 
feurs drove no cars, the commercial classes 
closed up their businesses drum-tight and 
not all the arrests or the breaking-in of 
soldiers could open them up again. There 
was little use in soldiers sitting behind the 
counters when not a soul would buy a 
penny’s worth. There were similar demon- 
strations during the 6 months whenever the 
army tried to move back into control or 
the Magloire elements tried to the 
upper hand. For 6 months the people have 
striven, against constant army conspiracy 
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and repeated betrayals by their leaders, to 
establish an honest government, freely 
elected. Now, under Kebreau, the vicious 
Magloire gang and the army are back in the 
saddle, ruling by terror. 


Winston Charchill’s New View. of the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Sir 
Winston Churchill spoke to the members 
of the American Bar Association in Lon- 
don last week and presented some very 
pertinent remarks on the present make- 
up of the United Nations. - 

Mr. Churchill's views, 12 years after 
he personally helped to found the United 
Nations, point out some unforeseen 
problems which will have to be faced 
and resolved by many countries, includ- 
ing our own United States. The Chi- 
cago Tribune, in their lead editorial of 
Saturday, August 3, offers some most 
timely comments on Winston Churchill's 
talk, and this editorial is as follows: 
From the Chicago Dally Tribune of August 

3, 1957] 


WISDOM AFTEN THE FACT. 


Sir Winston Churchill, the showpiece of 
the vanishing British Empire, was dragged 
out before the American Bar Association in 
London to sermonize on a fact long since 
known to everyone. His theme was that the 
United Nations is a flop. The Tribune has 
been saying this for a long time and for 
doing so has been denounced as anti- 
British. g 

Now Churchill joins us in the opinion that 
Justice is not being achieved under U. N. 
and that its decisions are taken on grounds 
of enmity, opportunism, jealousy, and petu- 
lance. And he condemned those who, “at 
one swoop in the hour of victory, tried to 
draw up an all-comprehending scheme” and 
tailor the world to their Internationalist 
pattern. 

Among them, of course, was Churchill 
himself, for he and Mr. Roosevelt joined at 
Teheran and Yalta in winning Stalin to this 
all comprehending scheme. If Churchill had 
misgivings then, they are not to be discerned 
from his utterances at the time. 

And, again, it is a little late in the 
for the man who was twice Prime Minister 
of Britain to be bemoaning that justice is 
impossible of accomplishment under the 
United Nations. The hour for justice struck, 
and passed ignored, a long time ago when 
Poland and Eastern Europe were sacrificed 
to communism, when dismemberment and 
vengeance were decreed as the proper lot 
for Germany, and when the Atlantic Charter 
was consigned to the dustbin, 

Churchill, the author of that misnamed 
instrument, came to Argentia Bay, in New- 
foundland, in August 1941, to sell President 
Roosevelt a bill of goods and to dope the 
American public with a masterfully contrived 
piece of propaganda. The Atlantic Charter, 
with its lofty aims to govern a peace that 

only be made possible through Ameri- 
can military intervention to accomplish the 
defeat of Germany, was unvelled at that 
meeting. 

It cannot be said that Roosevelt was bam- 
boozled. He was a willing and delighted ac- 
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complice in cynically foisting upon his coun- 
trymen and the world a spurious statement 
ot the shape and character of the promised 
Millennium. It fitted in beautifully with 
his plans to drag the United States into war. 

So we were presented with the prospectus 
that, after the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny—an end that Britain was wholly 
incapable of accomplishing by her own 
power—mankind would be blessed with the 
establishment of a wider and permanent sys- 
tem of general security. That was the United 
Nations, now branded by Churchill to be a 
fraud. 

In this dispensation, no one would seek 
territorial aggrandizement; no territorial 
changes would be made that would not ac- 
cord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned; and all peoples would 
be free to choose the form of government 
under which they would live. 

The deal at Yalta only a few years later 
made a mockery of the lot. An authoritative 
and contemporary account of Roosevelt's 
diplomacy, read and approved by the war- 
time President, recorded his motives when 
the outline of the peace was drawn at 
Tehran. It is obvious that he staked every- 
thing on U. N. and that every concession to 
Stalin was advanced to win the Soviet 
tyrant's assent to international organization. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s confidant, Forrest Davis, 
wrote that “Roosevelt, gambling for stakes 
as enormous as any statesman ever played 
for, has been betting that the Soviet Union 
needs peace and is willing to pay for it by 
collaboration with the West.” Roosevelt's 
“great design.“ Davis recounted, was to bring 
Stalin into the coming United Nations, and 
to do so he was willing to scrap the Atlantic 
charter by giving Stalin ascendancy over all 
the countries bordering on Russia. 

That this was done with the agreement of 
Churchill is demonstrated by the wartime 
prime minister’s announcement and defense 
of these dispositions before Parliament, 
which, as early as 1944, prompted questions 
in Commons as to what had become of the 
Atlantic charter. 

Now, 16 years after the Argentia confer- 
ence, 14 years after Tehran, and 12 years 
after Yalta, Churchill tells us that interna- 
tional organization, which was to justify the 
immense sacrifices of war, has proved a hol- 
low promise. An admission of the inherent 
futility of that scheme would have been 
vastly more helpful to the American people 
16 years ago this month, when Churchill and 
Roosevelt were meeting off Newfoundland. 
It would have kept us out of war. 


Washington's Best Baseball Pitcher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like permission to extend some 
remarks about my favorite baseball club, 
the Chicago White Sox. Sunday’s 
Washington Star magazine section car- 
ried a fine story on Doc White, who was 
a big winner for the White Sox. I 
would like the Recor to reflect this 
tribute to Doc White. 

As a loyal White Sox fan and former 
president of the Woodland Bards and 
one who has followed the White Sox 
even into training camps, I think it is 
about time we stopped the nonsense and 
took off after those Yankees in earnest. 
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Perhaps the memory of Doc White and 


the “Hitless Wonders” of another era 


will provide the spark to start a drive 
that could emulate the Boston Braves of 
George Stallings’ day. 

I am sending a copy of this article 
from the Sunday Star to Charles Comis- 
key, president of the White Sox, and to 
Sharkey Colledge, clubhouse boy, ask- 
ing that it be placed on the bulletin 
board in the clubhouse where all can 


read. 
The article follows: 
WAaSHINGTON'S BEST BASEBALL PITCHER 
(By Francis Stann) 


No $64,000 question is this one: Who was 
the finest baseball pitcher ever born in 
Washington? It's much too easy and accu- 
rate to reply that he was Guy Harris (Doc) 
White, a reed-slim southpaw who became 
one of the first collegians to go directly 
from the campus to the big leagues. 

Doc White, born in 1879, was a 15-game 
winner for the Philadelphia Nationals in 
1901—and he didn’t graduate from George- 
town until 1902. 

After winning 15 more games for the hap- 
less Phillies in 1902 (the team only won 56), 
Doc jumped to the Chicago White Sox of the 
new American League and spent the next 
11 seasons as a big winner. Beginning in 
1903 he: won, successively, 17. 16, 18, 18, 27, 
and 19 games for the “Hitless Wonders,” 
who deserved the name. 

Now 78, Doc White is retired at his Sil- 
ver Spring home, tending his flower and 
vegetable gardens and graciously consent- 
ing to hark back to the old days when old 
friends visit. The one-time dentist, mound 
star, vaudeville entertainer, athletic coach 
and teacher lately has been recovering from 
a hip fracture. — 

“I don’t tend my gardens as much as I 
used to do,” says Doc, who retired several 
years ago after serving 28 years in the Dis- 
trict school system, 18 at Wilson Teachers 
College and 10 at old Central High. “My 
daughter, Marian, has been doing most of 
the gardening.” His wife died 2 years 
ago and Doc now lives with his daughter. A 
son, Martin, lives in Sharon, Mass. j 

A gifted and versatile man was G. Harris 
White, a success at everything he tried ex- 
cept, perhaps, dentistry. This was not due 
to lack of skill, acquired at Georgetown. 

“I set up an office during the off-season 
when I was a young ball player,” Doc re- 
calls, “but business wasn't very good. 
Finally. I discovered why. In the same 
building there was a guy who was pulling 
teeth for 50 cents!” 

On the diamond and even on the stage he 
did better, although like most ballplayers 
of his era he was woefully underpaid, “From 
1904-1910 I was paid only $3,000 a season 
for playing ball.“ he says. “Ed Walsh and 
Nick Altrock were paid about the same. 
In fact, you might say that only one man 
connected with the ball club made any 
was Charles Cominskey, who 
owned the team, 

“With a family to support, I had to look 
for off-season employment, So, like other 
ball players and fighters, I turned to vaude- 
ville. 

“When I read now where pitchers are 
getting $35,000 * maybe $50,000 * * + 
and picking up more outside money for a 
2-minute spot on teleysion than I could 
have made on the stage in years it—well, it 
kind of makes my blood boil. I know the 
dollar today doesn't stretch as far as it did 
in the early 1900's, but still I think Walsh, 
Altrock, Cobb, and the rest of us were under- 
paid.” 

Some of Doe's feats still stand in the rec- 
ords, college and pro. On May 28, 1900, 
pitching for Georgetown against Holy Cross, 
he struck out the first nine hitters to face 
him. In short, Doc fanned the entire Cru- 
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sader team as fast as the players came to 
the plate. 

It was customary in those days for big 
league clubs to play college teams in pre- 
season exhibitions. That is how the Phil- 
lies spotted him and signed the young col- 
legian for the 1901 season. 

Doc was a pitcher of many skills. His 
control was fabulous. Over one stretch in 
1907 he pitched 65 consecutive Innings be- 
fore giving up a base on balls. In 48 games 
that year he averaged one walk per contest. 
In 1906, when the “Hitless Wonders” won 
19 in a row during their successful pennant 
drive he pitched 6 of these games and allowed 
a total of only 8 runs. 

In the World Series of 1906 the Chicago 
Cubs were favored to whip their city cousins. 
But with Big Ed Walsh, Nick Altrock, Roy 
Patterson, Frank Smith, and White there 
was rare quality to the Sox pitching. 

Pitching in relief in the fifth game, Doc 
faced 7 batters and gave up only 1 hit. Yet 
he was charged with a loss. The next day 
White. came back to pitch the entire game, 
which was won by the Sox, deciding the 
series. 

According to the majority of newspaper 
notices, White was far better than average 
on the stage during his two years—1910-11. 
Through the courtesy of Ira Smith, noted 
historian of Alexandria, here is what a 1910 
clipping reported: 

“WAUKEGAN, ILL., November 15.—G. Har- 
ris (Doc) White, the star White Sox pitcher, 
made his first appearance in vaudeville here 
last night before a crowded house. He was 
a big hit on the stage as he ever was on the 
rubber slab, where he had made all his pre- 
vious public appearances. 

“His act was wholly musical, his portion 
of it being confined to vocal selections, with 
interludes by a pianist. The excellerice of 
his voice was a complete surprise to the lis- 
teners, who came to see a great baliplayer 
and went away lauding a new baritone star.” 

One of Doc's vocal efforts which fans liked 
especially was titled Little Puffs of Smoke, 
Goodnight!" White wrote the music and a 
young Chicago sportswriter of the time, 
Ring Lardner, supplied the lyrics. 

A pitching record of White's, which still 
stands, is 5 shutouts in a row within 18 
days in 1904. During his career he hurled 
52 shutouts and his No. 1 victims, oddly, 
were the pennant-winning Detroit Tigers of 
1907-8-9. While the Tigers terrorized other 
rivals with their big bats, Doc made em 
roll over and play dead. His particular 
patsy was the great Ty Cobb. 

The Sox trainer had a grudge against 
Cobb. So much so that he offered to work 
on White’s arm for an hour for every time 
Doc fanned Ty. 

The same afternoon that he propositioned 
White, the slender southpaw fanned Cobb 
three times, whereupon the trainer pleaded 
to be excused from the bargain. 

Doc pitched for the White Sox through 
1913 and then quit baseball at the age of 34 
to return to Washington, where he coached 
and taught at Central and Wilson until his 
retirement. 

Those boys he coached, or taught and 
counseled, always counted themselves as ex- 
tremely lucky. 


The Ike Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
want to include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the Joplin Globe 

Wednesday, July 31, 1957, entitled The 

Ike Critics”: 

From the Joplin Globe of July 31, 1957] 
THE IKE CRITICS 

Eisenhower administration opponents, no- 
tably the ultraliberals, are severely criticiz- 
ing the President for defeat of the school-aid 
bill in the House and for the watering down 
of the clvyil-rights bill in the Senate. They 
think he should have waved the big stick 
to put pressure on Congress. 

Several facts are pertinent. One is that at 

no time has President Ike been a “pressure” 
or “big stick” President in his relations with 
Congress. On such a first term record the 
people reelected him overwhelmingly. An- 
other fact is that both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties had school aid and civil 
rights planks in their 1956 platforms, and 
the President has repeatedly let it be known 
that he stands on the GPO platform. 
A third very important fact is that both 
House and Senate are controlled by the Dem- 
ocrats. While it is true that more Republi- 
cans than Democrats voted against the school 
aid bill in the House showdown, 97 Demo- 
crats did yote against it. A lot of people 
believe that the principles involved in both 
the school aid and civil rights battles trans- 
cend political partisanship. 

So that who should get credit or be blamed 
for this or that piece of legislation is a mat- 
ter of differences of opinion on principles. 
Singling out the President for criticism on 
the school ald and civil rights issues could 
backfire, for a great many Americans believe 
the school bill should have been defeated, 
and that civil rights should be compromised. 


Something To Be Scared About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more hydrogen bombs and other 
nuclear weapons are coming into exist- 
ence every day. Very soon other nations 
will have these weapons. When one 
considers that man is a very fallible 
creature. He gets drunk, he sells out, 
his mind snaps, and ail sorts of things 
happen to interfere with his reasoning 
powers, it does indeed make one shudder 
to think what may happen when these 
bombs are handled carelessly. It makes 
one wonder whether some accident will 
not set off a conflict which may well 
mean the end of the human race. The 
following is a review by Robert C. Ruark 
of Nevil Shute's latest book, Ordeal,“ 
which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News on Friday, August 2, 1957. 
It points up the situation very effec- 
tively: ; 

I have just finished a disturbing book by a 
man named Nevil Shute, a great aeronautical 
engineer turned mystic, and later novelist. 
Mr. Shute has a way of projecting 
you Into the future while making you be- 
lieve he is writing the present. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Shute wrote a book 
called Ordeal, Which was a scientifically ac- 
curate forecast of the blitz on Britain” The 
scientist in him always dominates the fic- 
tioneer, but his people are so real and ordi- 
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nary that the technical knowledge seems 


secondary. 
DIRE PREDICTION 


He has just scared the pants off me with 
a new book called On the Beach, which is 
a digestible prediction of the end of the 
world. It starts with a foulup due to too 
many nasty and stupid people having too 
many atom-hydrogen- cobalt playthings, 
and the irresponsibles take over. Egypt 
bombs us using Russian planes, and we bomb 
Russia mistakenly. China and Russia bomb 
each other, Albania does something to 
somebody—the bomb has become cheap 
enough for fifth-class powers to produce— 
and the upshot is that everybody's dead 
everywhere as the winds carry the fallout. 

Thé big shocker in Mr. Shute's book is the 
quietness with which the doomed people 
accept what's coming. The government has 
already issued suicide pills, free, a do-it- 


. yourself kit to-alleviate the nastiness of the 


last moments. An American submarine com- 
mander who was at sea, submerged, when 
Europe and America copped it, buys an anni- 
versary bracelet for his dead wife, and a 
Pogo stick for his dead little daughter. 


FACE OF DOOM 


A scientist in the atomic trade buys a Fer- 
rari racing car, and enjoys a long-dormant 
yen to be a racing driver. A farmer fixes 
his fences, a housewife plans a garden, a girl 
fails In love, a mother worries over her baby’s 
cold, Allin the face of a known doom, when 
mankind will be completely obliterated, 
while leaving. behind everything that man- 
kind has manufactured and created. 

Mr. Shute is so completely home-folksy 
that this thing gave me the creeps. ` 

I know that people have always fought— 
Anglos, Saxons, Goths, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Romans, Celts, Indians—and will always 
fight. But then they fought with limited 
weapons, and some segments of the popula- 
tion survived. < 


OLD DAYS BEST 


I know that man, being the lowest mem- 
ber of the animal world, will always itch to 
do in his neighbor, but I wish they'd take 
back to the good old days and do it with 
clubs, spears, rocks, catapults, and bows and 
arrows. Even the blockbusters and the tank 
is allowed, put this other thing is getting 
too big. i 

Someday some jerk like Hitler in a tiny 
country is going to give free leash to his 
paranoia, and think in his insane conceit 
that it would be nice to knock off the world. 
He'll have the tools, and by the time mis- 
takes by jerks are made all around—bye-bye 
world. I have never been wronged by a 
book, but I have been scared by one, and On 
the Beach is it. 


— 


Favor Budget Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr, NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing editorial urging favorable action 
on H. R. 8002, the Federal budget and 
accounting bill, from the South Bend, 
Ind., Tribune of July 31, 1957: 

Ler LEGISLATORS Know 

The bill for accrued expenditures budget- 

ing apparently faces rough going in the 
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House of Representatives although a similar 
measure was passed unanimously by the 
Senate. ‘ 

It is almost 2 weeks since the House Rules 
Committee released it for consideration by 
the full House of Representatives. In this 
period there has been no evidence of House 
majority enthusiasm for it. 

This bill and the one that has gone over 
the Senate hurdle project a reform in Fed- 
eral Government accounting that. promises 
savings in the billions. These bills project 
a reform recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission on Government Reorganization. 

If one of them becomes law, the bad sys- 
tem of hangover appropriations will be 
abandoned. As was remarked in this space, 
some Federal . seeking gigantic cur- 
rent appropriations and intimating that the 
Nation will collapse if they don't get them 
have vast unspent balances from previous 
appropriations. = 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
that the total final condition of each agency, 
with emphasis on unspent previous appro- 
priations, be considered by Congress in its 
consideration of the agencie’’ current an- 
nual budgets. > 

Congress should—and did in much of 
the Nation's history—contfol the Federal 
purse. As Congress is made up of the 
people's elected legislative representatives, 
this is necessary for reasonably representa- 
tive Government. 

We have drifted far away from it, espe- 
cially in the last 20 years, because Congress 
hasn't been properly alert. This is a factor 
in Federal extravagance, in painfully high 
taxation and in the inflation which is sap- 
ping the buying power of the dollar. 

The superpowered Federal machine needs 
positive brakes, The annual accrued expend- 
itures budgeting bills would have braking 
power. 

All taxpayers should let their legislators 
in the House of Representatives know that 
they favor this reform. If the taxpayers 
don't do this quickly, the much-needed 
budgetary reform may be postponed indefi- 
nitely because of House inaction in this 
session. 


Another Socialist Blight on Society— 
Niagara Falls Power Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the debate 
on thé Niagara Falls power bill was so 
sketchy, both parties having agreed and 
industry having laid down and died, that 
there was no use spending the time and 
angering the Members by debating the 
subject and delaying the vote. Seventy- 
four other Members and I simply drop- 
ped in a token vote against the project. 
Another Member and I were the only two 
from the New York delegation casting 
such a vote. 

The people are literally unable to com- 
prehend the issues involved in such mat- 
ters. Indeed, the Congressmen them- 
Selves, if they could all understand the 
problem, cannot take the time to make 
themselves understand. Only a small 
minority understand the figures. 

They are so deceived by Government 
propaganda that they have no idea that 
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they pay for these projects in the first 
Place. Nor do they realize that after- 
ward they carry the burden of these 
Power projects’ deficit operations for 
themselves and their children indefi- 
nitely. 2 

In the case of TVA, for 23 years the 
People thought that their $2 billion in- 
vestment (now $2 billion) was actually 
being paid back to the Treasury for 
their account. Instead, TVA has ceased 
all pretense of paying back the $2 
billion. It now proposes to mortgage the 
people's investment in TVA to borrow 
more money to build more steam plants. 

Even so, the immoral taking of the 
People’s money by force for such proj- 

_ ects puts a blight on the State receiving 
it. Tennessee as a State for example 
falls behind the other Southeastern 
States because she is continually short 
of power by comparison with other 
Southeastern States being served by pri- 
vate power. 

The following letter received from Mr. 
Robert A-Gilbert of the Intercontinen- 
tal Research & Analysis Co., 19 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y., sets forth the 
latest repetition of the colossal, the fan- 
tastic TVA. He points out that: 

The additional cost of this power at Niag- 
ara Falls to taxpayers as a result of operation 
dt the Niagara public dam compared to pri- 
vate enterprise is going to be simply enor- 
mous, Exactly the same logic of excessive 
costs applies here as applied in Idaho in 
connection with Hells Canyon Dam which, 
as you know, was defeated recently. It is 
inconceivable that Congress would vote the 
Niagara Falls TVA“ without realizing the 
losses involved here. 

The Niagara Falls hydroelectric plant 
would cost an estimated $600 million [ac- 

` cording to] the figures that the Socialists 
give, The interest rate on the debt might 
be fairly low, but the taxes avoided over the 
40-year life of the project would be much 
more than the interest cost. The compound 
loss of Federal and State taxes for this so- 
called expenditure of $600 million would be 
n loss to society in the 40-year period ‘of 
#4,764,000,000 The privately operated elec+ 
tric utilities in 1955—the latest available an- 
nual figure and a representative one—paid 
Federal taxes equal to 3.2 percent of the 
value of plant, and local taxes equal to 2.1 
percent of the value of plant for a total 5.3 
percent per annum. The total taxes paid 
were about four times the interest paid in 
this year on long term debt and easily twice 
the interest cost of any project financed 100 
percent by debt of low bond interest. 

Thus, what seems a saving at Niagara 
Falls is obviously an enormous expenditure, 
an enormous loss to taxpayers. The tax- 
payer, still unsoclalized, have to pay the 
taxes from which the socialized projects are 
exempted. 

In addition to these operating taxes, 
which will not be paid by this public power 
project, the recipients of interest paid by 

Mr. Moses will be exempt from any taxes on 
the interest received by them. This adds 
easily 1 percent more to the cost of the 
project, or another $6 million a year. 

The Socialists never seem to be able to 
estimate costs accurately. Their construc- 
tion cost estimates are invariably low. For 
example, the St. Lawrence seaway will cost 
$35 million more on a project on which it 
Was going to borrow $105 million. Over the 
years the history of public power has been 
one of underestimation of capital costs. 
Some examples are given below: 

Hoover Dam, estimated $126.500,000 in 
1928, Actual cost, §172,070,000 in 1952. 

Columbia Basin, estimated §487,030,000 in 
1935, Actual cost, $754,476,000 in 1952. 


, 
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Parker Dam, estimated $21,767,000 in 1935. 
Actual cost, $24,202,000 in 1952. 

Davis Dam, estimated $41,200,000 in 1941. 
Actual cost, $118,902,000 in 1952. 

Palisades Dam. estimated $24,092,000 in 
1941. Actual cost, $76,601,000 in 1952. 

Just as with the St. Lawrence seaway not 
all of these differences are due to increased 
capacity of the projects by any means, but 
to inefficiency in making estimates in the 
first place. 

All good citizens hope and pray you will 
have the courage to speak out on this latest 
attempt to raise our taxes and squander our 
money, because these factors are of primary 
importance in the continuously increasing 
cost of living. 

Yours very truly, 
e ROBERT A. GILBERT. 


How can efforts such as Mr. Gilbert 
hopeš for be joined together. For ex- 
ample, could not the campaign for the 
48 States be joined with all of those on 
the right, might work together to bring 
about a constitutional limitation on the 
taxing power to finance such projects? 


Many of us have come definitely to the . 


conclusion that the socializing process 


cannot be stopped as long as Congress 


has unlimited power to tax and spend. 
We must all join hands to restore consti- 
tutional limitation on the functions and 
the taxing and spending powers of Con- 
gress. 


Stop-Go Policy on Monopoly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following, article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of August 4, 1957. 

This fostering of moncpoly with Gov- 
ernment aid, if not connivance, must 
stop. I certainly hope that before the 
85th Congress comes to an end, we will 
enact legislation to put an end to this 
phase of monopoly. : 

Sror-GO Polier on Monopo.y 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasnHIncton.—The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is proud, bordering on the boastful, 
of its record of energetically enforcing the 
antitrust laws. 

The President aims to keep it that way. 

This is why the White House, if my infor- 
mation is correct, is pained and dismayed by 
the recent decision of the Federal Maritime 
Board protecting what the Matson Naviga- 
tion Co.’s would-be competitors call its 
near-perfect monopoly of the shipping busi- 
ness between the west coast and Hawail. 


It is ambarrassing to any administration 


when two arms of the executive branch are 
found fighting opposite battlés—the battle 
of the Justice Department to combat monop- 
oly and, in the Matson-Pacific Far East Line’s 
case at least, the battle of the Maritime 
Board to protect monopoly, 

Certainly the objective and the effect of 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell's vigor- 
ous application of the antitrust laws are to 
increase competition. 

Certainly the effect, whatever the objective, 
of the Maritime Board decision in the Mat- 
s0n-PFEL case is to prevent competition. 

It is the kind of schism in policy which 
frustrates any President, and which cannot 
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fail to be especially galling to Mr. Eisen- 
hower, who has given the green light to his 
Justice Department to use the law to nour- 
ish competitive enterprise at every oppor- ‘ 
tunity, not to dry it up. 

This schism stems from the Matson- 
PFEL decision, and here are the pertinent 
facts: - f 

The Pacific Far East Lines, Inc, which 
operates a subsidized line to Japan, Korea, 
the Philippines and Hong Kong, and a non- 
subsidized service to Guam and Japan, 
asked the Federal Maritime Board for per- 
mission to stop at Hawaii three times a 
month on its nonsubsidized run. The 
hearings took a year and a half, and at 
their end the board's examiner recom- 
mended: 

“The board should find that the granting 
of PFEL's application will not result 
in unfair competition to any person, firm 
or corporation operating exclusively in the 
coastwise or intercoastal service, or be 
prejudicial to the objects and policy of the 
act. Accordingly, the application should be 
granted.“ 

The public counsel of the Maritime Board 
concurred and ruled: The proposed service 
of PFEL will be consistent with the 
objects and policy of the act, and will not 
result in unfair competition to Matson.” 

Whereupon the board itself voted 2-to-1 
to guard the Matson Line's run to Hawaii 
from competition. The majority opinion 
held that Matson's fayored position should 
be protected on the ground that it was a do- 
mestic, unsubsidized operator engaged in 
coastwise trade. But the judgment of the 
board's examiner on this point was that 
both companies were on the same footing. 

I am not assuming to judge the legal mer- 
its of the Maritime Board's action. Its le- 
gality and validity now are before the 
Federal District Court at the instance of 
PFEL's attorneys. 

But the consequence of the board's ac- 
tion, which aids monopoly, is clearly at va- 
riance with the Administration's avowed 
purpose of c monopoly as in the 
DuPont-General Motors case, the Eastman 
Kodak case, and many others. 

It is true that the Maritime Board is a 
quasi-independent agency. whose actions’ 
the President cannot directly influence. 
But the White House is involved and to a 
degree responsible for the board's policies 
in light of the fact that it now is wholly 
made up of Mr. Eisenhower's appointees, 

On the basic issue I am reminded of a 
paragraph which comes from the pen of 
Bernard Baruch in his forthcoming auto- 
biography. It reads: In time the govern- 
ment forced-the break-up of the Tobacco 
Trust despite Duke's bitter opposition. I 
happened to meet Duke some years later, 
‘As hard as I fought dissolution of the To- 
bacco Trust,“ he told me, ‘I'd fight even 
harder any effort to put it back together 
gain. We made more money after we were 
broken up and had competition.” 


* 


Federal School Construction Bill Loses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, on leave 
granted to-extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the La Porte, Ind., 
Herald-Argus, under date of July 30, 
1957, commenting on the recent defeat 
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in the House of the Federal school con- 
struction bill: 
FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION Loses 


The Republican campaign platform of 
1956 called for Federal aid to schools but 
when the vote was taken late last week in 
Congress on the $1.5 bilfion measure 111 
Republicans in the House voted against 
the bill and 77 voted for it. There was a 
total of 97 Democrats (87 of whom were from 
the South) who voted to kill the measure 
and 126 Democrats voted in favor of it. 

Of interest to Third Distrigt voters, those 
of La Porte, St. Joseph, Elkhart and Marshall 
Counties, was that Congressman F. Jay 
Niaz, Republican, supported the measure. 
He was the only Indiana GOP Congressman 
to vote for it, as even the assistant GOP 
leader in the House, CHARLES HALLECK, joined 
the ranks of those opposed. Democratic 
Congressmen DENTON and Mappen were the 
other Hoosier solons to support the bill. 

By a close vote of 208 to 203 Federal. as- 
sistance for schools is lost for this session 
of Congress. Since 1953 the President has re- 
peatediy called for some kind of Federal 
assistance to get needed schools built. And 
yet when a vote on the bill was near, his 
only apparent action was to let it be known 
that although it was not entirely satisfactory 
to him he would sign the measure if passed 
by Congress. This lukewarm sort of sup- 
port was all the bill's foes needed to head 
it for the ash heap, 

The bill would have distributed $300 
million a year for 5 years to the States, 
alloting half on the basis of school-age 
population and half on the basis of financial 
need. While not a perfect measure, or a sure- 
fire panacea for the burgeoning school pop- 
ulation problem, it would have bolstered 
efforts of States and local communities to 
keep up the increasingly difficult pace of 
matching schoolrooms and facilities with the 
soaring school population. 

Despite the brave talk about “we can take 
care of our own school situation” from some 
politicos, there are many school areas which 
cannot keep up the pace and continue to 
fall further behind the needs. 

In any event, Congressman Nimrz appears 
to believe that education of all the teeming 
millions of youngsters coming on is as im- 

t as the development of some more 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. And he 
is so right. 


From the Executive’s Easel—Now on in 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members a 
most remarkable art exhibit which will 
open for 2 weeks in Washington at the 
Statler Hotel on Tuesday, August 6. 

The showing, From the Executive's 
Easel, is a collection of 38 paintings by 
American business and professional men. 
The paintings, from the country over, 
were chosen by a committee of museum 
directors appointed by the American 
Federation of Arts. Included among 
these museum directors are Thomas C. 
Howe, director, California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Denys P. Myers, art director, Philbrook 
Art Center, Tulsa, Okla.; Alonzo Lans- 
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ford, director, Isaac Delgado Museum of 
Art, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Adelyn D. 
Breeskin, director, Baltimore Museum of 
Art, Baltimore, Md.; Jerry Bywaters, di- 
rector, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas, Tex.; Edgar C. Schenck, director, 
the Brooklyn Museum, Broo N 
Wallace Mitchell, head of galleries, 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. On the advisory committee 
were Edward Dwight, director, Milwau- 
kee Art Institute; Edmund Lewandowski, 
director, Layton School of Art, and Frank 
Getlein, art critic, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. 
From the Executive’s Easel is spon- 
sored by Manpower, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
the world’s largest temporary help serv- 
ice, which maintains 107 offices in the 
United States, as well as offices in Lon- 
don, Paris, Montreal, Toronto, Habana, 
and Johannesburg. In serving indus- 
tries, retail establishments, and profes- 
sional persons needing temporary office 
help, Manpower employs many thou- 
sands of men and women who are able 
to work only on a part-time or temporary 
basis. Manpower also provides assist- 
ance for conventions, surveys, and direct 
mail programs and such additional serv- 
ices as demonstrating and car unloading. 
In sponsoring this exhibition, Manpower 
hopes that the paintings included in 
From the Executive's Easel will demon- 
strate the increasingly important part 
that art is playing in the lives of business 
leaders. 


Elmer L. Winter, the able president of 
Manpower, Inc., tells the role of the busi- 
nessmen in art in his introduction to the 
catalog for From the Executive's Easel: 

Today, as a business executive steps into 
his office, his activities are becoming more 
and more regimented. Appointments are 
made for him on a split second basis. Semi- 
nars, brainstorming sessions, automation 
discussions, middle management training 
programs—all consume a major part of the 
executive's day. Charts, graphs, projections 
and budgets restrict the executive's creative 
ability. He is deeply frustrated by work 
measurement programs, standardization pro- 
cedures, and time phasing. He ts tiring rap- 
idly as he becomes a human Univac. 

It is small wonder then that ever in- 
creasing numbers of business as well as pro- 
fessional men are eagerly turning to paint- 
ing In an effort to escape from the rigid pro- 
grams which are part of their daily business 
lives, 

For within art there is an opportunity to 
express one's self without conforming to 
blueprints and formal patterns previously 
set. In painting lies the opportunity for 
the executive and the professional man to 
explore and create, whether it be through 
the use of oils, pastels or watercolors, Pat- 
tern, color and shadow take on new signifi- 
cance. The executive now at last is free, 
unhampered in his work as a painter. If he 
chooses to paint realistically, or if he prefers 
to delve into the abstract, there is one to 
check or restrain him by reference to group 
decision, manuals or operating memoranda. 

Five years ago I found myself faced with 
the same daily problems of restrictive and 
closely routinized office programs. I des- 
perately searched for an outlet to relieve the 
tensions so well known to business and pro- 
fessional men. 

At my wife’s urging I turned to painting, 
an art form in which I had no previous in- 
terest or experience. I quickly found in 
painting on outlet which gave me an op- 
portunity to express my feelings through 
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canvas and paint. Class work became most 
absorbing. Late hours were spent at home 
on perfecting painting techniques. Travel- 
ing throughout America and abroad, I 
found that the monotony of business trips 
could easily be broken by spending an early 
hour or two painting on old fishing wharf, a 
complex of city buildings or scenes from a 
quaint village. Cities no longer were meas- 
ured in terms of business or market poten- 
tial. A new horizon unfolded for me with 
the opportunity to paint the interesting 
and the unusual in city patterns. What a 
thrill to paint a late afternoon sunset or 
rooftop from my hotel window. As I be- 
came more deeply immersed in painting, I 
found that other business executives, as 
well as professional men, were reaching out 
for the many satisfactions resulting from 
self expression through painting, I dis- 
covered that many executives were seeking 
professional classroom training, or were ob- 
taining painting instruction through cor- 
respondence courses. I found that many 
excellent and outstanding paintings were 
flowing from the executive easel. 

Our organiaztion felt that American busi- 
ness communities, as well as the general 
public, would be deeply interested in view- 
ing some of the competent paintings of 
these executives and professional men. 

Recognizing that this desire to view these 
paintings should properly be fulfilled, we, at 
Manpower, have brought together an ex- 
hibit of some of the many fine paintings of 
business and professional men. We have 
been ably assisted by the American Federa- 
tion of Arta and the museum directors list- 
ed in this catalog. 

It is our fondest hope that this exhibit, 
from the Executive's Easel will offer an op- 
portunity to your community to enjoy the 
paintings by American business and profes- 
sional men. We further hope that this ex- 
hibit will encourage many others to turn to 
painting and discover the warm and re- 
warding pleasures that will follow. 


The Washington showing is the second 
in a series which will take From the 
Executive’s Easel through the United 
States in the next 2 years, and ultimately 
abroad. The following editorial from the 

waukee Journal for March 31, 1957, 
escribes the public’s debt for this out- 
standing showing: 

. FROM THE EXECUTIVE'S EASEL 

Milwaukeeans will have the first look at an 
unusual art exhibit that was conceived here 
and will go on to tour the country in the 
next 2 years, then possibly abroad. It is 
From the Executive Easel at the Layton 
School of Art from this Friday through 
May 3. 

The debt is owned to Elmer Winter, presi- 
dent of Manpower, Inc., that remarkable 
local firm that has so rapidly grown to be an 
international enterprise. Himself an execu- 
tive who took to painting as a hobby of 
escape and self-expression, he found many 
other businessmen doing likewise and some 
of them doing extremely well. Alm of the 
show is to spread that idea as well as the 
mame of the sponsor. 

That this is no ordinary amateur showing, 
art connoisseurs may be reassured by the fact 
that the American Federation of Arts put it 
together, working through art museum direc- 
tors, who voted to hang only 38 paintings 
from all over the country. 

Local experts who advised with the spon- 
sors tell us—and we pass on their tip—that 
the collection on the whole is well worth 
seeing as art, even if the artists are all sur- 
geons and engineers and clothing manufac- 
turers and oil and ad men. 


Mr. Speaker, those who are able to visit 
from the Executive’s Ease] at the Statler 
in the next 2 weeks will find it a reward- 
ing experience, 


` 


1957 
Supreme Court Rulings Relating to 


Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 
Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, in the 
U. S. News & World Report for 
August 9, 1957, appear excerpts from an 
address delivered by Hon. Louis C. Wy- 
man, attorney general of the State of 


New Hampshire, who is president of the 


National Association of Attorneys Gen- 

eral of the United States, on the subject 

of the recent decisions of the Supreme 

Court relating to Communists. Mr. Wy- 

man represented the National Associ- 

ation of Attorneys General before the 

Supreme Court in connection with sev- 

eral cases which he discusses. This ad- 

dress was delivered at the national con- 

vention of the association, on June 24, 

1957, at Sun Valley, Idaho. I believe his 

comments are worthy of most careful 

consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Louis C. Wyman, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General) 
No matter the precise phrase, there is 

little doubt but what the Constitution—that 

great instrument. through which Americans 
have devised perhaps the most satisfactory 
method of community living under a Gov- 
ernment of law and not of men—is being 
tortured out of all rational historical pro- 
portion by decision after decision of the 

United States Supreme Court. 

These decisions, in their cumulative as- 
pect, seek by flat of five appointed Justices 
to substitute a philosophy of government 
patently contrary to that contemplated by 
George Washington and the great figures of 
our early constitutional period. Such flat 
involves certain basic assumptions concern- 
ing what is best for the American way of life 
and, through these decisions, in effect 
amends the Constitution to the point of 
usurping what has always heretofore been 
considered as the proper function of the con- 
stitutional convention in our pattern of goy- 
ernment, 

Such decisions must further confound and 
confuse our youth who seek and deserve real 
understanding of the true relationship be- 
tween State and individual, between Com- 
munism and capitalism. 

In recent years, even months, this coun- 
try has witnessed the curious phenomenon 
of a Supreme Court decision on one day and 
a bill in Congress to set it aside on the next. 
Were such measures and developments pe- 
culiarly local in isolated cases they would be 
readily understandable, but protests and 
outcry against these decisions have mounted 
from North to South and from East to West, 
across the length and breadth of the United 
States. Most recent is that group of cases 
decided June 17, 1957. 

What-was originally drawn as a compact 
between the States to create a Federal Gov- 
ernment with certain express powers which 
were delegated in the compact—called a Con- 
stitution—threatens by decision of the High 
Court to become a one-way ticket to a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy in which the position and 
authority of the individual States becomes 
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less and less and authority of the indi- 
vidual States becomes less and less with every 
passing year. 

No one questions that the powers expressly 
granted to the Federal Government In article 
1, section 8, are powers best exercised by Fed- 
eral authority for the common good. But 
when those powers are extended by the ex- 
ercise of some sort of civil-liberities pre- 
occupation or underdog complex into the 
kind of decision that resulted in Griffin v. I- 
linois or Pennsylvania v. Nelson; Schware v. 
New Mexico; Konigsberg v. California; Jencks 
v. United States; Watkins v. United States; 
Sweezy v. New Hampshire, and Yates v. 
United States, we face a comman problem of 
the highest magnitude. This problem is 
the State’s interest in its own survival. 

The public record of Communist subver- 
sion, both in this country and in many 
other countries around the world, is notori- 
ous. It is equally notorious that responsible 
agencies within and without Federal and 
State governments have repeatedly confirmed 
that the Communist Party in this country is 
an arm of the Communist Party in the Soviet 
Union, with the objective of alteration of the 
form of government of the United States to 
a Communist state—whether or not through 
an intermediate step of socialism—to be at- 
tained by force and violence is necessary. 

If our United States is to have any sem- 
blance of realistic national security—not es- 
sentially by guns or even bombs but through 
awareness óf possible subversion and nonfor- 
getfulness of the absolute enmity to the 
principles of freedom which has always char- 
acterized world communism—the highest 
court of the United States should not even 
hint that membership in the Communist 
Party is a mere matter of political associa- 
tion, much less hold, as it has in Yates v. 
United States, that a subjective test is to 
be applied to advocacy of force and violence 
to overthrow the Government of this coun- 
try, and that the Smith Act permits advo- 
cacy of forcible overthrow, short of incite- 
ment of direct action to that end. 

A majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that, at least as far 
as good moral character is concerned, mem- 
bership in the Communist Party is appar- 
ently considered a mere matter of political 
association, privileged under the first 
amendment. No matter protestations of 
words in the opinion to the contrary—as the 
dissent points out—one cannot read the 
Konigsberg decision without observing that 
this is exactly what the High Court has done 
by telling a State court that, on such a rec- 
ord, there can be no reasonable doubt of the 
good moral character of an applicant for ad- 
mission to the bar who refuses to answer the 
question of whether or not he is, at the time 
of his application, a member of the Com- 
munist Party in this country. 


COURS HAS CAUSED “DANGEROUS INSTABILITY _ 


IN OUR LAW” 


If this were not enough, the High Court 
denied the right of the Legislature of New 


Hampshire to inquire into the actual contest 


of a required-attendance lecture at a State 
university with Communists and Commu- 
nist-front organizations, who had written 
that violence to preserve the Soviet system 
was justified but that violence to preserve 
the capitalist system was doubly damned— 
once for itself and once for its purposes, as 
well as more. 

This latter decision was rested on the as- 
tonishing ground, in part, that there was 
no assurance that a legislature which had 
delegated the investigation to an attorney 
general wanted answers to the questions 
put; that this lack of assurance evidenced 
an abuse of authority in the face of a legis- 
lative resolution stating, “The Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to act upon his own mo- 
tion and upon such information as in his 
Judgment may be reasonable or reliable.” 

No matter the phrasing of words nor the 
rationale of individual members of the ma- 
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jority, it is plain that the elements of part - 
nership between State and Federal govern- 
ments in the investigation of subversive 
activities have been sharply limited, if not 
destroyed. Mere questioning in legislative 
Tact finding does not stigmatize. It is the 
answers to questions that count. If the 
questions are pertinent and relate to a vital 
concern of the State, they should be sanc- 
tioned, not struck down. The mere asking 
of relevant questions in factfinding into 
possible subversion ‘cannot destroy legiti- 
mate free speech. 

Without being disrespectful, I belleve it 
is a fair comment to characterize the 
language of the majority in the Sweezy de- 
cision as pure sophistry. The individual 
citizens in America must feel frustrated and 
helpless in the face of such reasoning reach- 
ing a conclusion contrary to the literal right 
of the governed to self-preservation. 

Democracy has the right of self-preserva- 
tion. Freedom does not, and cannot, mean 
freedom to destroy freedom in this country. 
Preservation of academic freedom and the 
American way of life does not require the 
judiciary to constitute the campus an insu- 
lated cloister wherein the relevant question 
may not tread in seeking to detect the 
presence or absence of a virus that would 
potentially destroy both academic freedom 
and the American way of life. 

We are lawyers. That we happen to be 
attorneys general for the moment is either 
our good or poor misfortune, as the case 
may seem to each of us. As lawyers, we must 
have respect for the law and confidence in. 
the Integrity, ability and enlightenment of 
our judiciary. The situation of the law in 
the field of Federal-State relations, and par- 
ticularly in the field of subversive activities, 
has never in the history of the United States 
descended to as low a point in terms of lack 
of public confidence as it has reached today. 

While, of course, I cannot speak for the 
Department of Justice, it must be apparent 
to anyone with a balance wheel in his head 
that the recent decisions relating to com- 
munism and the Communist Party; the 
tragic delay in disposal of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board orders relating to 
the Communist Party registration under the 
Internal Security Act of 1950; the require- 
ment that confidential files and reports to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation—which 
may include classified material—shall be 
open carte blanche to cross-examination in 
all criminal cases, including prosecution for 
subversion; the decision that the board of 
bar examiners in New Mexico were required 
against their judgment to have in their bar 
association a mian who had a record of 
previous membership in the Communist 
Party and previous criminal activities; the 
decision that the California bar may not 
deny membership to an applicant who re- 
fuses to answer whether he is presently a 
member of the Communist Party; decisions 
relating to extensions of Federal control in 
the water cases; the decision requiring com- 
pulsory transcripts to the indigent in a State 
court in Illinois, and decisions in derogation 
of State labor laws not touching interstate 
commerce—all these have brought about a 
dangerous instability in our law, a lack of 
confidence in government and in the judicial 
structure of this Nation. 

That this has been accompanied by such 
spectacles as those recently presented by 
the abuse of the fifth amendment by Dave 
Beck and his son for purposes for which most 
assuredly it was never intended does not help 
this unhappy situation. 

What are people to think of the law when 
they read about such conduct on advice of 
counsel? What kind of a law do we have 
that can permit defiance of commonsense 
to the extreme that it cannot sufficiently de- 
fine a point in testimony at which the fifth 
amendment begins to apply? 

Must a lawyer always tell a client, “You 
can’t even admit to knowing your own father 
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lest under the doctrine. of the Rogers case 
you may be construed to have waived your 
right to claim the privilege"? This is non- 
sense. It is bad public relations for the law. 

It is in the interest of improvement of the 
administration of justice as well as restora- 
tion of public confidence in Government 
that, at the earliest possible time, there 
should be a decision clearly, rationally, and 
firmly spelling out that the fifth amendment 
means what it always should have been 
plainly held to have meant, namely, that a 
truthful answer, if given, is honestly believed 
by the witness to possibly furnish a link in a 
chain of evidence which might lead to his 
conviction for a crime not outlawed by the 
statute of limitations, and nothing less. 
The fifth amendment is not a shield against 
informing nor a barbiturate for twinges of 
personal conscience. 

Cooperation between the States and the 
Federal Government is a two-way street. If 
the Federal Government wants cooperation 
from the States, then the judiciary should 
permit extension of real cooperation to the 
States, for the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. 

If the bar association of the State of New 
Mexico does not want a former Communist 
and a former criminal as one of its members, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
should not force it to do so. 


POLITICS SHOULD BE LEFT OUT OF JUDICIAL 
DECISIONS 


If the bar association of the State of Cali- 

fornia does not believe that an applicant for 
admission to the status of officer of the 
court—sworn to uphold the State and Fed- 
eral Constitutions—who refuses to say that 
he is not a member of the Communist Party 
at the time of his application is not of good 
moral character, the Supreme Court of the 
United States should not tell the State of 
California that, on such a record, there is 
no reasonable doubt of his good moral char- 
acter, simply because the witness contended 
that he did not advocate or believe in force 
and violence generally. Perhaps the bar 
examiners did not believe him. 

If a legislative committee investigating 
subversion in New Hampshire questions a 
person who gave a required-attendance lec- 
ture at a State-supported university, seeking 
to find out whether directly or indirectly he 
advocated force and violence to adolescents 
of impressionable age, the Supreme Court 
should not tell the State legislature that it 
may not so inquire. 

And finally, under no circumstances—in 
the delegated field of interpretation of the 
Smith Act—the Supreme Court should not 
permit exclusion from that act advocacy and 
teaching of forcible overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment as an abstract principle short of 
incitement. 


EFFECTS OF COURT'S RULINGS 


Words may be combined like keys on a 


piano to play a tune according to the con- 
ception of the pianist. Although there is 
an old saying that “sticks and stones may 
break my bones but words can never hurt 
me.“ words from the highest court in the 
world are translated Into action all over the 
United States and in those places under 
United States influence—which includes a 
goodly portion of the world. 

Such a play on words makes infinitely 
more difficult fudicial establishment of an 
intelligible dividing line between free speech 
and advocacy of subversion, and offers en- 
couragement to those enemies of the 
American way of life who, like termites in 
the foundation, are never seen and seldom 
heard until the day the house falls in, f 

This Nation is composed of many lan= 
guages, many races, many creeds, living to- 
gether under a document which permits a 
good deal of give and take. The very flex- 
ibility of the Federal Constitution has in- 
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sured its continued strength against stresses 
and strains which, in other lands, have seen 
as many as 17 governments fall in 2 years. 
This document must not continue to be in- 
terpreted in such a manner as to throw out 
of kilter the great divider between the powers 
of the States and the Federal Government— 
the 10th amendment. 

We State attorneys general are responsible, 
through our national association, for assert- 
ing our best efforts that the course of history 
in the United States-shall be turned from 
a direction of paternal federalism to one of 
enlightened cooperation between sovereign 
States and the Federal Government, each 
working in its own sphere with recognized 
division of authority. 

I believe that, if the United States Su- 
preme Court continues with the type of de- 
cision that has been handed down of late, 
that the National Association of Attorneys 
General should support at least four specific 
courses of action: 

First. The preparation of language clarify- 
ing the 10th amendment, to protect States’ 
reserved powers in more certain terms—with 
its immediate recommendation to all 48 
State legislatures. 

Second. That a method be devised where- 
by the States shall have a great voice in con- 
firmation of appointments to the Supreme 
Court than now exists through the United 
States Senate. 

The more one observes the path of the 
growth of America, the more compelling be- 
comes the conclusion that politics should be 
left out of judicial decisions, and persons 
without prior judicial experience should not 
be appointed to the Supreme Court. 

While 300 years ago it might have been 
appropriate for a scholar writing with quill 
pen to observe that “the law is a ass, a 
fool,” we can no longer afford to have this 
considered to be the fact by the people in a 
kinetic, dynamic society troubled with the 
awful awareness of the fact that society con- 
trols technologically the means to destroy 
itself, without at the same time having de- 
vised the means to live together in peace 
and trust. 

Third. Specific continued support of legis- 
lation of the general nature of S. 654 and 
H. R. 3, as amended, designed to insulate 
against judicial legislation in derogation of 
State sovereignty. 

Fourth. The appointment at this confer- 
ence of a special committee on internal se- 
curity, instructed to immediately confer 
with the interested Federal agencies and 
with other national groups, including the 
American Bar Association, with a view to 
preparation of legislation for introduction at 
the current session of Congress, designed to 
undo as great a portion of these recent de- 
cisions as is possible short of constitutional 
amendments. 


The chairman of this special committee 
should be further instructed to present the 
committee's recommendation to the perma- 
nent executive committee of this association 
and, with its approval and authority, to 
appear before the Congress of the United 
States in support thereof. 

On any theory, a determined few on the 
Supreme Court of the United States have by 
these decisions mortgaged, if not destroyed, 
the reasonable attempts of hard-working, 
loyal Americans, including such as J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Francis E. Water and the congres- 
sional committees, and State legislative fact- 
finding committees—whose methods in the 
great majority of cases have in no sense or 
manner been either unfair or overreaching— 
to keep check on the extent of Communist 
penetration and subversion in America, 

These decisions have set the United States 
back 25 years in its attempt to make certain 
that those loyal to a foreign power cannot 
create another Trojan horse here, 
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PROTECTING DISLOYAL PERSONS 

even this incredible, compelled 
conclusion is the dismaying fact that the. 
Supreme Court has sanctioned protection of 
the dark corners of individual association 
with persons disloyal to America, and made 
infinitely more difficult, if not impossible, the’ 
taking of sworn testimony relating to subver- 
sive activity in the United States. 

By equating lawful politics with com- 
munism, it has been suggested to America 
and to the world that Communists and 
communism may not, in fact, be subversive 
of our way of life at all—which is certainly 
contrary to the public record of communism, 
which has proven to an overwhelming 
majority of Americans that communism is 
the mortal enemy of freedom everywhere. 

WYMAN: THERE IS UNDERMINING OF 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


There is no need to torture the memories 
of surviving loved ones to establish these 
facts. 

On issues of loyalty to State and Nation, 
the life of every citizen by American law 
should, and must, be an oper book, 


Gentlemen, the situation is serious, even 
appalling. These decisions strike a mortal 
blow at the very foundations of the American 
way, at the very principles in which we be- 
lieve, those same principles that, when the 
chips are down, find all loyal Americans ready 
to risk their very lives to defend and pre- 
serve. It is tragic to see such judicial under- 
mining of national security-and Federal- 
State relations, as well as of the very founda- 
tion of free America’s right to protect itself. 

Foregoing are excerpts from an address by 
Mr. Wyman, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General, at the 5ist na- 
tional conference of that organization, Sun 
Valley, Idaho, June 24, 1957. 


SENATOR JENNER’S VIEW: COURT HAS = 
LENGED AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS 


Following is an excerpt from an address 
by Senator Wr11sM E. JENNER, Republican 
of Indiana, on the floor of the Senate, July 
26, 1957: 

There was a time when the Supreme Court 
conceived its function to be the interpreta- 
tion of the law. For some time now the 
Supreme Court has been making law—sub- 
stituting its Judgment for the Judgment of 
the legislative branch. 

There was a time when a Justice of the 
Supreme Court might dissent in a case of 
first impression, but could be relied upon 
to decide the next case involving similar 
points in accordance with the prior decision 
of the Court, notwithstanding his own prior 
dissent. This was because Justices of the 
Supreme Court respected the Court and re- 
spected the principle of stare decisis. Now- 
adays individual members of the Supreme 
Court-are constantly busy defending their 
own positions, and a Justice who files a 
minority opinion on a particular point can 
usually be expected to stick to that opinion 
whenever the point is raised, thus keeping 
the Court constantly split. 

By a process of attrition and accession, the 
extreme liberal wing of the Court has be- 
come a majority. And we witness today the 
spectacle of a Court constantly changing the 
law, and even changing the meaning of the 
Constitution in an apparent determination 
to make the law of the land what the Court 
thinks it should be. 

Laymen and lawyers, the legislative branch 
and the executive branch of Government, 
have come to recognize the predilection of 
the Supreme Court for making new law. 
Even the lower courts have come to expect 
it, with the result that it has become com- 
monplace for decisions to be held up in lower 
courts waiting for the Supreme Court to 
make some new law that will apply to the 
case, 
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A particularly flagrant example is the case 
of Albert Blumberg, convicted in March 1956, 
of violation of the Smith Act, but not yet 
sentenced, and now likely to be turned loose 
through application of the new doctrine 
enunciated by the Supreme Court in the 
Jencks case., 

A jury convicted Blumberg in March of 
1956; and in May of 1956 Judge Kraft in 
Philadelphia heard argument on a defense 
motion to set aside the verdict and for an 
acquittal. Judge Kraft never acted on that 
motion, and is free now to apply the Su- 
preme Court's decision in the Jencks case 
to the facts and issues of the Blumberg trial 
held a year ago last March. 

The Jencks case, as you know, is one of 
& group of very recent decisions which have 
gone even farther and faster than the Court 
ever has gone before in the direction of the 
left. x 

There can be no doubt that the total 
effect of these decisions of the Supreme 
Court has been to weaken the Government's 
efforts against communism and subversives. 

By some of these decisions, antisubyersive 
laws and regulations have been rendered in- 
effective. States have been denied the right 
to fight subyersion, and have been denied 
the right to bar Communists from practicing 
law. Violators of Federal antisubversive 
laws have been turned loose on flimsy tech- 
‘nicalities. Confidential files of the FBI and 
of other investigative and law-enforcement 
agencies have been opened up to “fishing 
expeditions” by défendants and their coun- 
sel. The Court has challenged the authority 
of Congress to decide upon the scope of its 
own investigations and the right of a con- 
gressional committee to make up its own 
mind about what questions to ask its wit- 
nesses, 4 

Many pending cases may be affected, and 
an undetermined number of cases already 
settled may be reopened, as a result of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, regardless of 
what Congress may find it possible to do 
toward curing the situation, because while 
Congress cannot make a new law that will 
affect a case already tried, the Supreme 
Court can and does. ~The Supreme Court 
can change overnight a rule of law a hun- 
dred years old, and can make the new rule 
apply to all cases underway, and provide a 
basis for reopening cases already tried which 
involved the point covered by the new rule. 

There Is no way for Congress to invalidate 
or repeal a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, even when that decision 
is legislative and policy-making in nature. 
Congress can in some cases strike down 
judge-made law by enacting new law, or by 
correcting the Court's error respecting the 
intent of Congress, by a new declaration of 
intent. This power of the Congress should 
be exercised to the maximum, of course, but 
it will not fully meet the situation. The 
Court has become, for all practical purposes, 
a legislative arm of the Government, and 
many of its feats are subject to no review. 


Osmena’s Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1957 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
former President of the Philippines, Ser- 
gio Osmena, delivered a speech in which 
he reviews Philippine-American rela- 


tionship in such a way as to show how the 
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United States has fulfilled its pledge to 
the Filipino people. It is a heart- 
warming experience to read the words of 

a revered statesman such as President 

Osmena and to be reassured that the 

Filipinos recall with gratitude the acts of 

this Congress in their behalf. 
President Osmena was addressing the 

convention of the Nacionalista Party, 
which is the majority party in the Phil- 
ippines. We in America have no desire 
to participate in any way in Philippine 
partisan politics: Our only interest is 
that the Philippine Republic may con- 
roe to be the bastion of democracy in 

Speeches such as those of President 

Osmena reaffirm us in our faith in the 

determination of the Filipino people to 

continue in their democratic way of life 
and it is for this reason that I ask for 
unanimous consent of the House to in- 
sert the following address of President 

Osmena in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY FORMER PRESIDENT 
SERGIO OSMEÑA AS SPECIAL GUEST AT THE 
NACIONALISTA CONVENTION YESTERDAY AT 
THE SANTA ANA RACE TRACK 


Mr. Chairman, delegates to the convention, 
fellow Nacionalistas, ladies, and gentlemen, 
your kind inyitation has deeply touched 
me. It is a distinct pleasure and honor to 
be with you once more, And I deeply ap- 
preciate the opportunity you have given me 
to say a few words on this historic occasion 
when the party is to nominate the next 
president of our Republic during the year in 
which the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of our party is commemorated. For the 
Nacionalista Party was born in a humble 
house located at Lacosta Street of this city 
50 years ago. 3 

Most of the men of great vision who or- 
ganized the party have gone to their Maker. 
Our youthful and energetic leader “who 
brought victory to our party“ in the last 
presidential election has likewise passed in- 
to eternity. A most untimely and tragic ac- 
cident that stunned and grieved not only 
our own people, but also of the free world, 
snatched him from our midst in the prime of 
his life and in the fullness of his powers. 
We have lost him, as we have lost others be- 
fore him, in deep sorrow and bowed heads, 
resigned to the omnipotent will and the 
infinite wisdom of our common Creator. “We 
who survive them must carry on, keeping 
faith with them and with our people.” 

I recognize among the sea of faces in this 
hall-many that I have known and worked 
with. I also see many that I have not had 
the privilege of knowing and working with, 
yet equally friendly and cordial. To the 
Nacionalista standard have indeed rallied, 
generation after generation, both the young 
and the old. For it is the party that has 
grown with and served the country; it is 
truly the party of the Filipino people. 
Within its frontiers, we never divided our- 
selves on account of age, but in the spirit 
of real comradeship, old and young worked 
together harmoniously and helped each other 
in the discharge of the common task. 

The Nacionalista Party was born on March 
12, 1907, at a time when our campaign for 
independence had become completely dis- 
oriented and practically abandoned. We had 
given up the Katipunan revolution against 
Spain and had suffered defeat in the Philip- 
pine-American War. With the encourage- 
ment of Governor Taft, certain Pilipino 
leaders who had not joined or had abandoned 
the Malolos Republic organized the only 
party then permitted to exist, and its para- 
mount objective was the annexation of the 
Philippines to the United States. In this 
confused atmosphere we organized the 
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Nacionalista Party to advocate the immedi- 
ate independence of our people ahd our 
country. 

Although, by 1907, before the first national 

election held that year to choose the mem- 
bers of the Philippine Assembly, the Federal 
Party had transformed itself into the Pro- 
gresista Party and changed its unpopular 
platform from annexation to ultimate inde- 
pendence, our party won an overwhelming 
victory in the election. From that time on, 
our people entrusted to our party the tre- 
mendous responsibility of securing the na- 
tional independence from the United States. 
We not only gladly accepted the responsi- 
bility but carried it out with determination 
and, I believe, with wisdom and statesman- 
ship. 
We conceived it the mission of our party to 
secure in peace the very national freedom 
and independence which we had failed to 
win in war. We returned to the calmer 
teaching of our patriot, Dr. Jose Rizal, who 
had envisioned the Philippine progress to 
nationhood as a process of evolution through 
the careful and systematic preparation of 
our people educationally, economically, so- 
cially, and culturally. Having resolyed to 
win our objective in the realm of peace, we 
decided to cooperate with America on the 
basis of mutual respect and mutual friend- 
ship, without sacrifice of dignity and basic 
liberty. 

The establishment of the Philippine As- 
sembly, as provided in the Organic Act of 
1902, became our great political opportunity. 
It was a concession yielded to us by the 
American Government with much misgiving 
as to our fitness for self-government by many 
of its leading officials, citizens, and organs 
of public opinion. If, by our acts in the 
assembly, we gave even the slightest. confir- 
mation of that misgiving, the American ver- 
dict would be against us. On the other 
hand, if, by our wise and statesmanlike con- 
duct of the affairs of the assembly, we could 
dissipate American doubts, we would con- 
vince Washington of our capacity for self- 
government and thus justify further con- 
cessions of autonomy, leading to our com- 
plete freedom, 

Upon the termination of the first regular 
session of the assembly on June 19, 1908, I 
delivered, as its humble speaker, a brief clos- 
ing address which the assembly adopted as 
its official Declaration of Principles and Pro- 
nouncement on independence, Its conclud- 
ing paragraph reads as follows: > 

“Gentlemen of the House: Following the 
dictates of my conscience, as a representa- 
tive of the country and under my respon- 
sibility as speaker of the assembly, allow me 
to declare solemnly, as I now do before God 
and before the world, that we believe that 
our people aspire for independence, that they 
consider themselves capable of leading an 
orderly life, efficient for themselves and for 
others in the concert of free and civilized 
nations, and that we believe that if the 
people of the United States were to decide 
at this very moment to set the Philippines 
free, the Filipinos, in assuming the Conse- 
quent responsibilities, could comply with 
their duties to themselves and to others, 
without detriment to liberty, to justice, and 
to right.” 

It will be quite superfiuous for me to relate 
in detail the chronological steps which our 
party and our administration took towards 
our goal of independence. It will suffice to 
mention the fact that the assembly origi- 


manding Philippine independence, & prac- 
tice which the subsequent legislature under 
the Jones law followed as an irrevocable 
tfadition. At first, these resolutions were 
transmitted through our resident commis- 
sioners in the United States But 
ar ter the effectivity of the Jones law, they 
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were hand-carried to Washington by the 
parliamentary missions which we periodically 
sent there to work for our independence. 
The first parliamentary mission carried with 
it, basié instructions issued by the Philip- 
pine Legislature, through the commission of 
independence in an official document en- 
titled, “The Declaration of Purposes of the 
Philippine Legislature.” 

The momentum of autonomy having been 
started, it moved forward, sometimes with 
increasing acceleration, but sometimes 
slowed down and even entirely arrested by 
roadblocks, In 1908, following the establish- 
ment of the assembly, more Filipinos, some of 
them becoming heads of executive depart- 
mente as well, were appointed to the Philip- 
pine commission, which served both as the 
upper house of our legislature and the cabi- 
net of the governor general. In 1912, soon 
after assuming the presidency of the United 
States, President Woodrow Wilson announced 
that America held the Philippines as a trus- 
teeship, not for the benefit of the United 
States but of the Filipino people themselves, 
their happness and their freedom. He fol- 
lowed this statement the following year by 
appointing a majority of Filipinos to the 
Philippine commission, thus giving us more 
or less complete control of our legislative 
department. Then in 1916, the Wilson ad- 
ministration enacted the Jones Law, which 
not only greatly expanded our autonomy but 
also declared in its preamble that the Philip- 
pines would be given its Independence as 
soon as a stable government would be estab- 
lished therein. In 1920, President Wilson 
finally recommended to the Congress the 
grant of Philippine independence. It was 
not, however, until another Democratic ad- 
ministration returned to Washington, after 
12 years of Republican rule, that this recom- 
mendation was finally brought to fruition. 

It was in 1932, when the Democratic Party 
had once more gained control of the United 
States Congress, that the OSROX mission 
succeeded in securing the bipartisan con- 
gressional approval of the Hare-Hawes- 
Cutting bill. President’ Hoover, who was 
still in the White House, vetoed the bill, but 
the Congress, already controlled by the 
Democrats, quickly overrode his veto, and 
the bill became a law. It suffered another 
veto in the Philippines when the Philippine 
Legislature rejected it. But through further 
representations, the American Congress re- 
enacted the law with slight amendments as 
the Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act. 

Under the authority of this law, we wrote 
our own constitution and established the 
Commonwealth Government, which was to 
last for 10 years as our final period of prep- 
aration for independence. Unfortunately, 
World War II interrupted our work and 
forced our legitimate Government to flee to 
the United States while our country suffered 
3 years of cruel enemy occupation. In spite 
of the tremendous war destruction, never- 
theless, the independence law and the prom- 
ise made by President Roosevelt when 
American and Philippine forces were still 
defending Bataan and Corregidor, that the 
enemy would be driven away, our freedom 
redeemed, and our independence established 
and protected, were carried out as scheduled. 
On July 4. 1946, we became a free and inde- 

_ pendent republic. 

The Nacionalista Party fully kept falth 
with the people. Our pledge in 1907 that 
we would secure the independence of our 
country was finally and completely redeemed 
in 1946. But having obtained our independ- 
ence, our responsibility as a party has ex- 
tended and increased. It is the sacred 
duty of the Nacionalista Party to see to 
it that our freedom and sovereignty are 
preserved and our republic is advanced to- 
ward the goal of progress, prosperity and 
success. Speaking from the background of 
a lifelong public service and the vantage 
point of independent and matured refiec- 
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tion and contemplation of our future, 
I venture to state that the very factors which 
contributed to our success in obtaining our 
independence are the same factors that we 
indispensably need today in order to attain 
our new goals. These factors are solid 
unity within our party and sincere friend- 
ship with the United States. 

The Nacionalista Party has maintained a 
basic unity from 1907 to the present time. 
It is true we have had dissensions and dis- 
agreements and even divisions within the 
party. But except in one single instance, 
we have in the end always recognized the 
esential harmony of our political views and 
objectives and patched up our differences, 
weathering intrigues within and without. 
For we have a long and durable tradition 
of basic harmony among ourselves. This is 
the reason why until now our party is the 
longest-lived, the strongest and the most 
effective party in the country. We must 
preserve our party’s unity as an instrument 
of further national progress. In the great 
task of nation building, we cannot afford to 
be divided. Personal ambitions must be 
subordinated to that solid and massive unity 
which we now need and without which we 
cannot fulfill our new responsibility com- 
pletely and successfully, as the people have 
learned to expect of us. . 

Having failed to secure our freedom in 
war and having resolved in 1907 to obtain 
it in peace, we cultivated friendly rela- 
tions with the United States “on the basis 
of mutual respect, mutual good faith, mutual 
good will, and mutual justice.” In this rela- 
tionship, we did not. play a subservient role. 
We exerted a firm and effective influence in 
the shaping of America's Philippine policies 
and managed steadily to increase our measure 
of self-government. On her part, America 
gained respect for our political capacity and 
friendship for our people, respect and friend- 
ship which eventually and inevitably led to 
the peaceful grant of our independence, the 
first- so granted to another by a powerful 
nation. 

The building of a free and sovereign nation 
is, however, as difficult as the overthrow of a 
foreign rule, whether by violent or by peace- 
ful means. Of what use is freedom and 
sovereignty and independence if we cannot 
preserve and maintain them, and if we can- 
not bring security, happiness, and prosper- 
ity to our people? For this reason, I urge 
that our party base its administration of our 
Republic on a continuing friendship with the 
United States. American friendship is a dis- 
tinct advantage, not a disadvantage, to the 
Philippines. 

Fortunately, the instruments of lasting 
friendship with the United States have been 
forged. The two countries, the Philippines 
and America, are today bound together by 
treaties of amity and assistance freely nego- 
tiated and signed by both Nations providing 
for mutual defense and for generous Ameri- 
can aid to our young republic. It is part of 
the continuing resporisibility of our party to 
seek the success of our republic. We can 
do this by maintaining—if possible by 
strengthening—the factors of unity in our 
party and of friendship with America. 

This convention has been convoked to 
approve a platform for our party and nomi- 
nate our candidates for president, vice presi- 
dent and senators. I hope that the platform 
to be finally approved will reflect the basic 
convictions and traditions of our party as 
developed and maintained by us in the past 
and as faithfully interpreted and imple- 
mented by our popular leader, the late 
President Magsaysay, and his worthy suc- 
cessor and our now leader, President Carlos 
P. Garcia. Our membership, being repre- 
sentative of all our people, includes names 
worthy of being honored as our party's can- 
didates. I have complete confidence that 
the delegates will choose the best available 
man for each position, not only on the basis 
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of high qualifications but also on the consid- 
eration of party unity, friendship with the 
United States and the ultimate success of 
our republic, 

Unity will once more bring victory to our 
party, victory will enable us to discharge 
our responsibility to our republic, and sin- 
cere friendship with America will assure 
security to our nation. 

I thank you, 
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as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
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estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
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Coordinated Water Development Plan for 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is of the utmost importance that 
Federal agencies concerned with the de- 
velopment of our water resources work 
with each other and with State and local 
agencies to solye the problems involved. 

That is why I recently have asked the 
Corps of Army Engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to collaborate on an 
overall water program for Texas. The 
San Antonio News, a great Texas news- 
Paper, comments intelligently on the 
need for such a program. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial com- 
ment of the News be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Waterwise, Texas has sometimes seemed to 
be a sort of no man’s land in a behind-the- 
scenes bureaucratic battle between the In- 
terior Department's Bureau of Reclamation 
and the United States Corps of Engineers. 

Both agencies are charged with flood- 
control and water-resources planning and de- 
velopment, and what should be coordination 
has often deteriorated into competition. 
Texas water interests have chosen up sides 
where the two agencies’ policies and plans 
come into conflict, and vital projects have 
thus been delayed. 

Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, 
noting that Texas is behind other States in 
sharing in Federal water project spending, 
has demanded that the two agencies get to- 
gether on a preliminary plan for statewide 
water development. His deadline: April 30, 
1958. Biggest problem: a uniform policy on 
distribution of waters impounded by Federal 
dams, 

JOHNSON estimates that Federal-aid water 
projects costing around $1% billion in Fed- 
erál funds will be needed over the next quar- 
ter century in Texas. The Senator's move is 
timely, because the State government is now 
entering on a statewide program of its own 
with which Federal aid must be integrated. 


Vessel Replacement Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment which I have prepared regarding 
vessel replacement funds. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON VESSEL REPLACEMENT FUNDS 

The forthright statement by Secretary of 
the Navy Thomas S. Gates, Jr., before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee recently as to the vital role of the 
merchant marine in defense planning was 
heartening to everyone truly interested in 
the welfare, and concerned for the future, 
of American shipping. 

His official declaration of the Defense De- 
partment’s attitude toward the country’s pri- 
vately owned merchant fleet was unmistak- 
ably clear. 

It affirmed allout support by the military 
authorities for the national maritime policy 
as set forth in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, a policy which calls for, as essential for 
the national defense and for development of 
the Nation's commerce, a merchant marine 
adequate to the needs of commerce and cap- 
able of serving as a naval and military aux- 
Ulary in time of war or national emergency. 

This merchant fleet, the 1936 act declared, 
must be owned and operated under the 
United States flag, by United States citizens, 
and composed of the best equipped, safest 
and most suitable type of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned 
with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. 

The 1936 act further stated it to be the 
policy of the United States to foster the de- 
velopment and encourage the maintenance 
of such a merchant marine. 

The national maritime policy as laid down 
in the act of 1936 bears repetition. Some- 
times there is a tendency to forget, or to 
ignore it. Some groups and even officials 
in high places have been willing, under the 
plea of economy, to allow our commerce to 
be carried in foreign ships. They forget the 
tragic lessons of World Wars I and II, the 
lives and resources sacrificed because we 
didn't have ships of our own, in sufficient 
quantities, when we were in dire need of 
them. 

It is salutary, indeed, that the defense 
authorities are fully alert to the need for 
an adequate merchant fleet. And timely, 
likewise, was the official endorsement given 
by Secretary Gates, on behalf of the Defense 
Department, to the long-range vessel con- 
struction and replacement program which 
he described as “so painstakingly developed 
by the Maritime Administration.” 

The more ardent supporter of our merchant 
marine could hardly have asked for a more 
assuring attitude in this respect on the part 
of the military. Secretary Gates’ testimony 
should lay to rest completely any fears that 
the Defense Department had suffered a 
change of heart concerning the need for a 
strong merchant marine. 

But this stanch Defense Department sup- 
port of the merchant fleet's role in future war 
or emergency raises some very definite and 
disturbing questions. 

If the merchant marine is so vitally im- 
portant to the commerce and security of the 
Nation as the Defense Department believes— 
and I certainly concur in their thinking— 
why is the merchant marine’s special plead- 
er in the administration, the Secretary of 
Commerce, so lacking in enthusiasm for the 
vessel replacement program developed, un- 


der his jurisdiction, by the Maritime Admin- 
istration? = 

And, if the Defense Department feels—as 
Secretary Gates declared on July 11 before 
the House committee—that a large, mod- 
ern., and well-balanced merchant marine is 
positively vital * * * without it, in time of 
war, neither the military effort nor the war 
economy of our Nation could be supported“ 
why isn’t the administration ready to bring 
pressure to bear to assure the funds neces- 
sary for Government's participation in the 
vessel replacement program? 

The fiscal 1958 budget called for $115 mil- 
lion for vessel construction. However, the 
entire $115 million was eliminated. Of the 
total, $25 million was diverted to other 
purposes at the specific direction of the Presi- 
dent. The remaining $90 million was slashed 
in the interest of economy. Needless to 
say, loss of these funds played havoc with 
the well-laid plans of the Maritime Admin- ` 
istration to initiate the first yearly phase of 
the vessel replacement program so thorough- 
ly endorsed by the Defense Department. 

No effort was made by the Secretary of 
Commerce to impress upon the Congress the 
urgent need for these funds. Instead, in 
reply to a letter of inquiry from the presi- 
dent of the Shipbuilding Council of Amer- 
ica, the Secretary merely stated that his de- 
cision not to appeal for restoration of the 
funds was based on the desire for economy. 
Rather alarmingly, his letter went to state 
that, for fiscal 1959, “natural economic pol- 
icy may, of necessity (again) influence the 
size of the (vessel replacement) program.” 

Thus, while defense insists, on the one 
hand, that a modern, well-balanced mer- 
chant marine is positively vital to defense 
planning, the Secretary of Commerce calmly 
suggests that we may not be able to afford it, 

Now he has told the House Merchant 
Marine Committee that his Department is 
considering requesting the Congress for 
funds to cover the Government's part of the 
construction cost of a replacement for the 
steamship America. Let us hope the matter 
advances beyond the consideration stage. 

Billions of dollars were wasted, during 
World War II. on a shipbuilding emergency 
program that was made necessary by just 
such haphazard thinking as this. By not 
being able to afford building up the mer- 
chant marine at the proper time, we had to 
pay truly abnormal prices for building the 
needed vessels in wartime, we didn't have 
them when we needed them most, and the 
ones we built, most of them, at least, were 
obsolete when they came off the ways. 

It was to avoid another repetition of such 
a blundering policy that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, over the t few years, has 
labored to develop a long-range vessel re- 
placement program so phased, on an annual 
basis, as not to overtax the Nation’s ship- 
building facilities, or the financing poten- 
tialities of the vessel owners. Government, 
of course, was to participate in this replace- 
ment program. 

Government has now withdrawn its sup- 
port from the first year's program, which 
thus goes down largely by default. If, as 
the Secretary of Commerce blandly suggests, 
the Government’s second year support funds 
are to be eliminated for reasons of economy, 
we will be definitely headed once more on a 
do-nothing policy of vessel replacement that 
will render it absolutely impossible to replace 
our present fleet before it becomes largely 
obsolescent, As a result, the Nation's ship- 
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ping will be increasingly unprepared to com- 
pete in international trade. And there will 
not be available the modern, well-balanced 
fleet upon which the Defense Department 
would have to rely in emergency. X 

America missed the boat—actually as well 
as figuratively—in World War I, because we 
did not have the foresight to provide ade- 
quate shipping for our needs. We couldn't 
afford it, and we paid through the nose for 
our lack of foresight. 

Undaunted by this blunder, the Nation 
failed again, despite some small effort made 
to implement the Merchant Marine Act of 


1936, to be prepared for World War II. This* 


time we suffered cruelly for lack of shipping 
to supply our forces throughout the world in 
the early stages of the war. When we did 
finally begin to produce the ships needed, 
they were faulty, slow, and were fantastically 
costly. 

Admittedly, these war-built vessels finally, 
by sheer weight of numbers, turned the tide 
of war in favor of the Allies. However, in all 
probability, the issue could have been de- 
cided much earlier, and losses In manpower 
and resources would have been much less, if 
we had had the foresight to strengthen the 
merchant marine, prewar, on the reasonable 
basis of the national maritime policy as set 
forth in the 1936 act. 

We just do not seem to want to learn from 
experience. The questionable economy that 
requires curtailments of vessel replacement 
funds now, and that prevents the orderly, 
well-planned replacement of our aging, war- 
built nest, could cost as dear in a future 
emergency. 

When are we going to stop this haggling 
over vessel construction and operating funds, 
when sad experience has proven in two world 
wars how costly and dangerous such haggling 
can be? 

Our shipping is in a sad state now, com- 

to that of the rest of the world. Most 
of it is old, and slow, uneconomic for today's 
commercial needs. It is a poor stick upon 
which to rely should a future emergency 
strike. PNN 

But that aging, slow, unsuitable fleet is 
all that we will have to look to for logistics 
support should another war come unless 
unless we come to our senses, and profit by 
the lessons of World Wars I and II. 

The only way America can procure the 
modern, well-balanced fleet the Department 
of Defense advocates, and the peacetime 
economy requires, is to start constructing 
vessels now, on a planned yearly basis. And 
We cannot begin or carry on that replace- 
ment program unless we discard the false 
economy pressures that have emasculated the 
first year’s program, and make up our minds 
that vessel replacement funds belong on a 
defense-priority basis. y 

America's shipyards can’t build several 
hundred ships all at once. They must have 
work now to hold their skilled forces to- 
gether, and the vast replacement construc- 
tion planned must be spaced over the years 
in orderly fashion. a 


The shipowners too face a vast, tremen- 
dously costly burden, running Into hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Yet they have under- 
taken, most courageously, to do their part of 
the program on a carefully planned year-to- 
year basis. 

The Congress, the Administration, the 
country must now face up to their respon- 
sibility. The funds required, several hun- 
dred million dollars annually, are so little in 
comparison to the Deferse importance of the 
merchant marine, and so little compared to 
the costs that will have to be faced if we ever 
get into another emergency ship construc- 
tion program, that there is only one resson- 
able conclusion. 

Funds should and must be forthcoming on 
an annual basis. Only thus will it be pos- 
sible to implement properly the national 
maritime policy, and to provide for a phased 
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replacement program that will assure ade- 
quate shipping for the needs of war and of 
the Nation's ever increasing commerce. 

I have had occasion previously to cite the 
valuable support rendered to the cause of 
American shipping by the National Secu- 
rity Commission of the American Legion. In 
the July 1957 issue of the Merchant Marine 
Bulletin, published by the Commission's 
National Merchant Marine Committee, there 
is an editorial entitled “What Price Econ- 
omy?" which is right on point as to the 
question of congressional and administra- 
tive support to the national maritime policy. 
I attach hereto the editorial to which I have 
just referred: 

“WHAT PRICE ECONOMY? 
“(By Henry C. Parke) 

“We would be the last to deplore the 
congressional economy drive, aimed at hold- 
ing the Federal budget to the lowest feasible 
figure. But no believer in American-flag 
shipping can help being a little dismayed at 
the turn economy has taken in the matter 
of shipbuilding funds. 

“The strange thing about this action, 
which wiped out virtually the entire sum 
requested by the President for construction- 
differential subsidy, is that it is hard to 
reconcile with national maritime policy as 
Congress has already established it. For 
one thing, the canceled funds would have 
permitted construction to start on a sister 
ship to the United States, to replace the 
America. Under existing legislation, the 
latter will be obsolete in 1960. Yet her re- 
placement cannot now be started before late 
1958, at the earliest. 

“The slash also seems to overlook the 
fact that apart from three passenger liners, 
there has been no new subsidized construc- 
tion since the war. In other words, the 
funds sought were, in a very real sense, not 
a year’s budget but a decade’s. Congress has 
written into law the principle that we need 
an adequate merchant marine. At a time 
when, to quote Maritime Administrator Clar- 
ence Morse, ‘within a few short years, 85 
percent of our dry-cargo fleet will become 
obsolete,’ it is hard to square this principle 
with a denial of the funds to start a replace- 
ment program. 

“This brings us to the most fundamental 
questions raised by the cut. Are we as a 
Nation sincere when we say we want and 
need a merchant marine? If so, have we 
any clear idea what it entails to maintain 
one? Mr. Morse put the issues squarely and 
clearly on National Maritime Day, when he 
said, ‘If in the public interest we need what 
is termed an adequate American merchant 
marine, carrying at least half of our own 
foreign trade, one that contributes substan- 
tially to our economic well-being and to our 
national defense—we must pay for it. And 
if we agree that this expenditure is necessary 
to the well-being of the country, let us ap- 
propriate for it annually and on a sound, 
consistent basis. Deferring an appropria- 
tion this year is false economy—it means 
merely a doubling up next year and it means 
an uneven flow of new-ship construction.’ ” 
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HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 
= OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on behalf 


of the Senator from Maine (Mr. PAYNE], 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
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ment prepared by him commenting on 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Lillian Nordica be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. ` 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR PAYNE ON THE 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF LILLIAN 
NORDICA 


This year marks the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of one of America’s greatest 
sopranos and one of Maine’s most famous 
daughters. Lillian Nordica, born December 
12, 1957, at Farmington, Maine, worked dili- 
gently during the greater part of her life to 
achieve success in the musical world. Her 
perseverance and sacrifice for her career were 
known only to those close to her. But her 
operatic talents and accomplishments became 
known to all the world. 

Lillian Nordica studied at first in the New 
England Conservatory and later under teach- 
ers in Italy. She made her operatic debut 
in Italy and subsequently sang in London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, and Moscow. Acclaimed 
throughout Europe, she performed on several 
occasions for the royalty of that Continent, 
and one of the highlights of her life was her 
appearance in 1893 before Queen Victoria. 

The apex of her career was her interpreta- 
tion of Wagnerian roles; critics found her 
the greatest Isolde of them all and she met 
with remarkable success as Elsa in Lahen- 
grin. Some considered her greatest role 
that of Marguerite in Faust. She studied 
for this role under Gounod, himself, In 
this country Madame Nordica became the 
first American to sing Wagnerlan roles with 
the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

For all the natural beauty of her voice, 
she attributed much of her success to con- 
tinued practice and study. Even at the 
height of her career she spent many hours 
each day preparing herself for her concerts. 
She learned the necessary foreign languages 
so that even the shades of verbal meaning 
could be interpreted in the roles she sang. 
When once asked, “What do you consider 
necesary for a woman's career? she replied, 
“Work, work, work, and yet more work. 
Energy, health, indefatigable industry, loss 
of friends, time, pleasure, and money, and 
to. think of nothing but work.” 

And yet, Lillian Nordica always remem- 
bered her birthplace; often referring to her 
hometown of Farmington, Maine, as the 
“loveliest spot on earth.“ She returned on 
several occasions to fill concert engagements 
in Maine and to visit her home. On one 
such occasion, she gave a program at Farm- 
ington State Normal School to raise funds 
for the purchase of kerosene lamps for street 
illumination. 

During this Lillian Nordica centennial 
year many groups and organizations 
throughout Maine are participating in con- 
certs and exhibits in honor of Maine's most 
famous contribution to the music world. 
Through the efforts of the Nordica Memorial 
Association, her home in m has 
been turned into a memorial and the col- 
lections of memorabilia there have been of 
interest to the many visitors. The unstint- 
ing efforts of Ben Stinchfield and the other 
leaders of the Nordica Memorial Association 
are making this anniversary celebration a 
complete success. On July 23, a Lillian Nor- 
dica Memorial Concert was held in the little 
Damariscotta Baptist Church, where Lillian 
Nordica first sang in 1870. Other concerts 
and events are planning for the remainder 
of the year in Farmington and elsewhere. 
These, I am sure, will prove a fascinating 
attraction for music lovers and others to 
whom Lillian Nordica is still a great histori- 
cal figure in the world of music. 

In the centennial year of her birth I salute 
Lillian Nordica, famed daughter of the 
State of Maine, 
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The Civil-Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON, OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


or, SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from the Independent, of Ander- 
son, S. C., of Monday, August 3, 1957, 
entitled White House, NAACP Schemers 
Beaten Back in Attack on Liberty in 
United States.” 

I think the information contained in 
this editorial should be of extreme in- 
terest to many people throughout the 
country, and for that reason I ask that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Warre House, NAACP SCHEMERS BEATEN 


Back IN ATTACK ỌN LiBeRgTY IN UNITED 
STATES 


The 51-to-42 vote by which the United 
States Senate amended the alleged civil- 
rights bill to provide trial by jury of criminal 
charges under the act represents a 
victory, even if only temporary, for the forces 
of decent constitutional government. 

The Senate's refusal to bow to the whip- 
lash of President Eisenhower's demands is a 
heartening sign that the educational cam- 
paign waged by southern Democrats is mak- 
ing an impression on those Senators not 
wholly blinded by White House and NAACP 
propaganda. 

It is noteworthy that 39 Democrats and 
12 Republicans voted on the side of protect- 
ing citizens against being jailed at the whim 
of Federal judges without right of trial by 
jury; and that 33 Republicans and only 9 
Democrats voted to deny citizens these 
fundamental rights. 

Let that fact be remembered when south- 
ern Elsencrats plaim “there is no difference 
between the parties.” 


At the beginning of debate in this civil- 


rights scheme few outside the South would 
have believed that a determined but greatly 
outnumbered band of southern Democrats 
could have succeeded in so thoroughly gut- 
ting the bill as they have. 

First, the iniquitous section 3—which 
would have enabled the President to place 
the South under bayonet rule—was knocked 
out. This section was endorsed by President 
Eisenhower and all the other GOP leaders 
until its true nature was disclosed to the 
Senate and to the people. 

President Eisenhower likewise only 
Wednesday demanded that the jury-trial 
amendment be killed. He wanted no jury 
trials for victims of charges trumped by the 
army of Federal snoopers the GOP proposes 
to send into the South. 

He got his answer Thursday night from 
a majority in the Senate. 

Two skirmishes have been won, but the 
battle is far from over. 

Still in the bill are provisions for a spe- 
elal Civil Rights Commission and a special 
assistant attorney general for civil rights. 
It is quite possible that these sections will 
remain in the bill if and when it is finally 


Once the gutted bill is approved in the 
Senate, however, it faces a rocky road. 
Senator Knwow.anp, the Republican leader 
who is racing Vice President Nrxon for 
NAACP favor, sought to sway votes in the 
final moment, 
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He claimed that a vote for the jury trial 
amendment is a vote to kill for this session 
of Congress an effective voting rights bill.” 

Why? 

Because, if approved by the Senate, the 
bill must go back to the House where it was 
passed in its original form. 

Since it is a political bill, it is highly 
doubtful if House Republicans and many 
northern Democrats will accept the gutted 
version. 

The bill will go to the Senate-House con- 
ference committee for redrafting into form 
acceptable to both Senate and House. 

That means, KNnownanp said, that such 
a bill would “not likely emerge in this ses- 
sion and perhaps at the next.” 

That is precisely the fate sought for the 
bill by the southerners and other Senators 
who are more interested in the basic, fun- 
damental rights than they are in a vote- 
getting phony “right to vote” law. 

The real truth about the amendment, of 
course, was expressed by Senator O'MAHONEY 
when he said the issue is “whether in fan- 
cied service to the right to vote you desire to 
turn back the clock of time and defeat trial 
by jury.” 

Even though the right to trial by jury is 
preserved for the time being, let not south- 
erners and other Americans be deceived into 
thinking the erick upon their liberties is 
ended. 

Our poor-sick President, a captive of the 
Republican Negro-wooing party, will con- 
tinue to plug for the bill under orders from 
the palace guard, although he knows little 
or nothing about it. What a pitiful spec- 
tacle. 

Warning is to be taken from the attitude 
of Vice President Nrxon, who, after the de- 
feat, declared, “This is one of the saddest 
days in the history of the Senate.” 

Liberty is indeed in danger when a Vice 
President of the United States views pro- 
tection of the right of an individual to jury 
trial as a sad event. 

What else could be expected from “Post 
Card“ Nixon? 


Right of Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing editorial from the Augusta 
(Ga. Chronicle of August 3, 1957, en- 
titled “Basic Right Preserved.” The 
Chronicle is one of the South’s oldest 
and most distinguished newspapers, and 
it has always stood for the preservation 
of the principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment, which include the right of 
trial by jury. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bastc RIGHT PRESERVED 


The United States Senate, in a momentous 
decision, has refused to yield one of the basic 
rights of the American people, the right to 
trial by jury. 

When the majority of Senators refused 
to heed the entreaties of President Eisen- 
hower, and instead the jury-trial 
amendment, by a fairly substantial margin, 
they put a stop to a dangerous trend in this 
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country, for the present, at least. It was a 
trend which was leading straight toward 
judicial tyranny. It was an effort to deprive 
American citizens of their constitutionally 
guaranteed right to trial by jury in every 
criminal case. It would have put an indi- 
vidual at the mercy of a judge, who could 
prosecute, Judge, and punish him, without 
benefit of jury. 

They keep calling the jury amendment 
decision a southern victory, It was u 
southern victory only insofar as it was the 
Senators from the South who were unyield- 
ing, and it was they who disected the vicious 
civil-rights bill, with the skill of a surgeon, 
and alerted the other Members of the Senate 
and the country at large to the inherent 
dangers of the bill in its original form. 

It was a victory for the rights of all the 
American people. The southerners, under 
the able generalship of Senator RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL, simply furnished the shock troops. 

The issue at stake was far more vital than 
that of protecting the right to vote, or of 
guaranteeing civil rights in any form; it did 
not primarily involve the racial issue, either. 

It involved the constitutional—indeed the 
fundamental—trights of every citizen, white 
or Negro. We like to think that the Senate's 
jury-trial decision resulted from the funda- 
mental Intelligence of the majority of the 
Members of that great deliberative body. 

The tyrannical threat inherent in section 
3 of the civyil-rights bill has been removed. 
The right to trial by jury has been preserved. 
Now most of the venom has been removed 
from this once poisonous piece of legisla- 
tion. What is left is a civil-rights bill that 
has been emasculated almost to the point 
that it is innocuous, 

Every thoughtful person agrees that no 
citizen of the United States, regardless of 
their color or national origin, should be de- 
prived of the right to vote. There are laws 
on our statute books that protect this right; 
there are courts which stand ready to see 
to it that this right is denied no one. 
But the civil-rights bill, in its original 
form, was conceived simply as a sop to the 
so-called minorities, to win their favor and 
their votes, and to punish the southern 
States which are holding out against the 
commingly of the races. 

In the paren , all Americans, both white 
and Negro, ould have lost some of their 
most fundamental rights if the Senate had 
not had the wisdom and the good sense to 
recognize tyranny even in its most cunning 
disguise, 


A Victory for Tolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled, “A Victory for Tolerance,” 
written by Hon. James H. Gray, editor 
and publisher of the Albany (Ga.) Her- 
ald, as it appeared on the front page of 
the August 2, 1957, issue of that paper. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp,.as follows: 

A VICTORY FOR TOLERANCE 

The vote in the Senate sustaining the right 
of trial by jury in civil-rights cases has more 
significance than just that of a political 
victory for the South, although this victory 
is to be cherished. Partisan fires were 
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burning fiercely, fed by old animosities and 
shrewd political calculation. Even President 
Eisenhower was prevailed upon to place the 
prestige and power of his administration be- 
hind a force measure the far-reaching con- 
sequences of which he had precious little 
understanding. Clearly, civil rights as such 
was hardly the issue at this time, even 
though the self-righteous liberals were pro- 
claiming to the heavens their piety and their 
social conscientiousness. What was at stake 
was the Negro bloc vote, which was being 
‘wooed so desperately by the likes of WILLIAM 
Kwowtanp and RICHARD Nixon, who have 
bright visions of presidential grandeur—so 
bright, in fact, that they and their associates 
were perfectly willing to flog the racial issue 
daily with political whips to the point that 
the rights of individuals were in danger of 
serious abuse. 

Fortunately, good sense and judgment 
have prevailed in a most critical situation. 
And the South can accord high praise to its 
congressional representatives who have 
fought for constitutional principles with 
consistency, astuteness and unwearying de- 
termination. In particular can Georgia say 
a fervent “thank you” to such as RICHARD 
RUSSELL, HERMAN TALMADGE, and E. L. (Tic) 
Forrester whose cogent arguments on be- 
half of individual rights won the respect and 
favor of those whose experience with the 
racial problem has been largely academic. 

But, as we have said, this Senate victory 
extends beyond the sphere of sectional 
politics. For the racial issue, as it is being 
treated currently, is but one aspect of a 
much larger problem. That problem ie al- 
ways what it has been since the formation 
of the United States of America—the rela- 
tion of the individual to governing authority, 
a relationship that must be constantly ex- 
amined less individualism wither and die 
within the rigid confines of government. 

History proves that governmental au- 
thority, unless it is firmly leashed, is ag- 
gressive and cumulative by nature. We 
must never forget that our Founding 
Fathers, wise and practical men all, were 
very much afraid of government, and the 
careful way in which our Constitution was 
Tramed is vivid testimony to that realiza- 
tion. They recognized that the best guaran- 
ty of-freedom is the power and the judg- 
ment of the people, for they knew that the 

le themselves, acting through the ballot 

on the community level, would be the 
best guardians of what constituted just and 
suitable laws. 

What our southern Congressmen are 
fighting for today is principle, a basic prin- 
ciple that simply cannot be dismissed as 
sectional prejudice. It is primarily an op- 
position to the so-called liberalism of today 
whereby the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been enlarged on the theory that 
anything that benefits the general welfare 
is constitutional, irrespective of what was 
decided before as to the rights of States as 
well as individuals. 

We can all take great pride in this fight, 
which is very much on the side of law and 
precedent and very much against expediency, 
intolerance and cheap“ politics. 


Prof. Paul G. Schmidt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on August 
1, there was published in the Northfield 
News—Northfield is my hometown, so 
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to speak—an editorial on the late Prof. 
Paul G. Schmidt. The editorial was 
written by Ella Hjertaas Roe. Dr. 
Schmidt was a professor at St. Olaf 
College. The editorial is a beautiful 
tribute to a man who was a personal 
friend of mine. All of us regret his 
death. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Northfield (Minn.) News of 
August 1, 1957] 
A COLLEAGUE'S TRIBUTE ro P. G.“ 
(By Ella Hjertaas Roe) 

The death of Prof. Paul G. Schmidt brings 
to a close a rich and distinguished chapter 
in the history of St. Olaf College. For those 
who were privileged to be numbered among 
his colleagues—and that meant his friends 
the feeling of gratitude for all that he 
was and all that he did somehow sup- 
plants the sense of loss we have at his 
going. He builded well, and the work that 
he did will live after him, 

For all the members of the St. Olaf Choir, 
down through the years from its very be- 
ginning, “P, G.“ as he was affectionately 
called, set the highest standards of profes- 
sional ethics and conduct. He loved the 
choir and the choir members loved him. 
They loved him for his ability, for his fine 
dignity, for his endearing sense of humor, 
for the wonders he seemed ever able to per- 
form, for the understanding and the support 
he gave F. Melius, and for making together 
with him that remarkable team, We were 
proud of him. 

In recounting some of these qualities 
once at a dinner given in his honor after 
one of the choir concerts in Germany in 
1930, the answer was given in a poem to the 
query: “Who is it that does all this for 
He?" S e 9 “tts F. 8. Pretty” ‘Grand 
Schmidt.” 

Professor Schmidt was a pioneer. He had 
courage and vision, and he had imagina- 
tion. Because he believed in Professor 
Christiansen he dared to take an unheralded 
a capella choir from a small college in the 
Middle West to sing before the critics in 
the music centers of the East. In 1920 this 
was unheard of. One of the reviewers in 
New York City wrote in the Times: Last 
night in the Metropolitan Opera House a 
group of 60 young men and women from the 
small towns and villages of the Midwest 
put on immortality for 2 hours.” 

Besides taking the choir to every major 
city in the United States, he managed con- 
cert tours to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 

In the twenties he arranged for an 
annual exchange concert between the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra and the choir, 
an arrangement which has continued with- 
out interruption ever since. - 

It was my privilege to serve with Professor 
Schmidt for many years on the St. Olaf Col- 
lege concert and lecture course committee. 
In his memoirs there must be interesting 
records of his many experiences also in that 
fleld. When he retired a few years ago we 
were most reluctant to try to carry on with- 
out him. At one of our artist serles con- 
certs in recent years after he had retired, 
it so happened that other members of the 
committee had to be out of town. I found 
myself worrying about possible emergencies 
that might arise. So I telephoned Mr, 
Schmidt and asked him if he would come 
up to the gymnasium and just stand there 
in the lobby before the concert, he wouldn't 
have to do a thing, just be there, “Of 
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course, I will, I'll be glad to,” was his quick 


response. i 

And so, it was reassuring to have him in 
his usual place, standing by, as he had done 
for every concert, the Christmas concerts, 
at every public function through the years, 
the master craftsman of orderly arrange- 
ment, one whose high joy it was to have 
@ part in bringing great music to his fellow 
men, sharing with them the spiritual mes- 
sage in song, things of the spirit for men 
to live by. x 


Retirement of Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE], 
I ask unanimous consent. that a state- 
ment prepared by him on the retirement 
of Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAYNE ON’THE RE- 

TIREMENT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 


The recent departure of George M. 
Humphrey from the office of Secretary of 
Treasury after more than 4 years is an oc- 
casion, I feel, to reflect for a moment on the 
man and the office. George Humphrey was 
molded by private industry and his long, 
successful career in industry is known to all, 
However, at an age when most men are 
looking forward to retirement, he stepped 
forward to tackle the biggest job of his life— 
the task of guiding the Treasury Department 
and the fiscal affairs of the United States 
Government. 

Among the goals in the area of fiscal policy 
set by Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
when he took office were: independence of 
the Federal Reserve System from Treasury 
regulation so that it could proceed with its 
assigned task of stabilizing the economy; 
and control of the Federal budget, thus 
bringing it into balance. 

Signal success has been achieved in ac- 
complishing these aims. The Federal Re- 
serve now operates in its fields of banking 
and economic policy without directives from 
Treasury or other executive departments. 
Its policies, set for the general well-being of 
the entire economy, have occasionally even 
been at odds with the more limited activities 
of the Treasury. 

The budget has been curbed and brought 
into balance for 2 consecutive years and a 
third balanced budget is in sight for this 
year. It has been 27 years since this Nation 
has seen 3 consecutive balanced budgets and 
for this George Humphrey deserves much of 
the credit. Two other historic achievements 
have been made under his tenure in the 
Treasury. One was the first major recodifi- 
cation and modernization of the Federal tax 
laws since 1876; the second, of far greater 
importance as far as the general public 18 
concerned was the tax reduction of §7.5 
billion, 

George M. Humphrey brought to the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury a new 
stature and soundness of policy. He was 
known as the strong man of the Cabinet, and 
the President took counsel with him on many 
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of the vital policy decisions of this adminls- 
tration. His opinions are respected by all, 
even those who do not agree with him. His 
departure from Government removes one of 
the great men of the Eisenhower adminis- 
ration. George Humphrey served his coun- 
try well in an arduous position and certainly 
deserves the heartfelt thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the American people, 


Civil Rights—Tribute to Senator Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial praising the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias] as a defender 
of rights. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Dally Defender of August 1, 1957] 
Dovucias, A DEFENDER or Ricuts 


Out of a welter of confusion and recrimi- 
nation incidental to the legislative battle 
over civil rights, Senator PauL H. Dove.ass, 
Democrat, of Illinois, has emerged as the 
outstanding and irrepressible champion of 
the cause of the Negro people. 

He has fought and is fighting for retention 
of those features originally drafted into the 
administration's bill which gives it substance 
and meaning. 

He has stood four-square on the controver- 
sial section III which was intended as a ful- 
crum for the Supreme Court's integration 
mandate. This is the very provision that 
President Eisenhower disavowed and from 
which a number of the so-called liberal Sen- 
ators of both parties backed away. 

Senator DovoLas has carried the battle 
from the floor of the Senate to public forum 
via television where all who could hear and 
see had an opportunity to be enlightened on 
the basic principles involyed in the civil- 
Tights proposals. 

In fact, no one, among the honest sup- 
Porters of the bill, has made as clear, as in- 
telligent, and forceful a presentation of the 
case against the jury trial amendment on 
which the unwashed Dixiecrats are insisting 
with wehemence, as the learned Senator has 
done, 
given none. His logic is impeccable, his eyi- 
dence unassailable. 

The liberals had ali the brains in their 
camp, but most of them recoiled into their 
shells under the fire of a stubborn opposition. 
But not Doveras. He has stood his ground 
with the characteristic toughness of the ma- 
rines in whose ranks he once covered himself 
with glory by acts of conspicuous bravery on 
the battlefield. He has brought to the Sen- 
ate the stamina of the legendary “leather- 
necks,” and is dis himself equally 
in the Capitol as he did in the South Pacific. 

The registration data on the Negro voter 
in the South, which was the subject of, a 
Memorandum prepared by the research of- 
fice of the Southern Regional Council and 
which Senator Doveras introduced in the 
Senate as pertinent to his remarks, consti- 
tutes the most damaging evidence that has 
been assembled against the southern oli- 
garchy. 

The memorandum shows by State and 
county the number of qualified Negro voters 
who have been denied the right to vote and 


He has asked for no quarter and has 
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how southern courts have sustained their 
disqualification. 

This by far the most powerful argument 
that has yet been advanced against the segre- 
gationist’s contention for trial by jury. 

Whatever may be the fate of the civil- 
tights legislation, whether it is enacted into 
law or defeated, Senator PauL H. Dovctas will 
be long remembered for the titanic energy 
and intellectual might he consecrated to the 
noble cause of human rights, 


The Great Work of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, children 
are the hope of man's tomorrow. 

I was pleased to read, therefore, in 
the current issue of the news review pub- 
lished by the World Health Organiza- 
tion, a fine article by one of the out- 
standing servants of the children of the 
world. The article is entitled “The Day 
Will Dawn.” It was written by Mr. 
Spurgeon Milton Keeny, who, since 1950, 
has served as director of the Asia re- 
gional office of the United National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. 

Mr. Keeny is the author of a new book 
entitled “Half the World's Children.” It 
describes how 22 million children and 
their mothers in Asia have been helped 
by UNICEF. All of the royalties on this 
book go to the children’s fund itself. 
But reading the book in its own right is 
a treat, for it tells the inspiring story of 
how UNICEF. milk, material, and sup- 
plies have, day in and day out, made a 
permanent contribution to the well-being 
of the children of Asia. 

I send to the desk the text of Mr. 
Keeny’s article. 

As further indication, however, of the 
high-caliber man Mr. Keeny is himself, I 
precede it with the foreword and pref- 
ace of the book, Half the World’s Chil- 


~ dren. The foreword was written by the 


man most qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Maurice Pate, the able execu- 
tive director for UNICEF. The preface 
of the book was written by the famed 
comedian, Danny Kaye, who, as we 
know, has well been described as ambas- 
sador to the world’s children, in view 
of his own extensive travels on behalf 
of UNICEF throughout the globe. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three items be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the fore- 
word, preface, and article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FOREWORD To HALF THE WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Spurgeon M. Keeny, affectionately known 
as Sam to his friends the world around, grew 
up on a York County farm in Pennsylvania, 
worked his way through college, and wound 
up his formal education as a Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford University. He represents an un- 
usual versatility: philosopher, economist, a 
driving hard-headed accomplisher in every 
enterprise he has ever undertaken. All this 
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is combined with a great humor and kindli- 
ness which has endeared him to peoples of all 
creeds, colors, and nations where he has 
worked, 

One of the great strengths of Mr. Keeny 
is that his roots have always been firmly 
planted in the American country soll on 
which he was born and worked and grew. 
This has made him understand and respect 
the loyalties and attachments of other peo- 
ples all around the globe to country and 
environment. It has created in him a warm 
sympathy for those who toil the earth or 
work in villages and cittes in the half of the 
globe in Asia where he has carried out such 
an outstanding task in bettering the lives of 
children and mothers in UNICEP-assisted 
programs. 

Traveling around the world twice each year, 
because he is in New York twice a year for 
the semiannual UNICEF executive board 
meetings, penetrating to the most remote 
villages of the countries in Asia which he 
visits, Mr. Keeny sets a pace and example 
oi all of us in UNICEF would like to emu- 

te. 

In Mr. Keeny's story, made up of his notes 
and experiences over a period of 7 years of 
service in Asia, you will find not only a great 
deal of firsthand, accurate, and authentic in- 
formation on UNICEF, but also the revela- 
tion of the character of a man who firmly 
believes that underprivileged children should 
have a better break in this now closer-knit 
world in which we live. 
MAURICE PATE, 
Executive Director, United 
Nations Children’s Fund, 


— 


PREFACE 

Sam Keeny belongs to an army without 
uniform that is engaged in the great fight 
against sickness and malnutrition in our 
children. Sam is one of the members of the 
United Nations Children's Fund—UNICEF— 
whom I met on my tours around the world 
for this wonderful organization, He is de- 
voting his life to see that the children of 
the world have a chance to grow to some 
kind of useful and healthy maturity. 

I've met a lot of Sam Keenys—in Morocco, 
Nigeria, India, Burma, Korea—and they 
make up a group of the most wonderful, 
most dedicated people one could meet, 

I first met Sam in Bangkok, one of the 
areas where he works on his job for UNICEF. 
Sam's responsibility might stagger many a 
man, All he is assigned to do is to elimi- 
nate sickness and malnutrition from the 
hundreds of millions of children in Asia— 
the region he supervises. Sam is determined 
to do it, too, but he has never lost his 
sense of humor about the vastness of his 
task. Nor has he lost sight of the fact that 
you can't bring health and happiness to a 
million children by signing a paper or wavy- 
ing a wand. It has to be done child by 
child—and that's the way Sam works. 

Sam has the delightful habit of writing 
what he sees in letters to his friends. I've 
been on the mailing list for some time and 
have had many a laugh—and it’s not easy 
to entertain an entertainer. When you read 
this book I think you'll often be amused. 
And if you occasionally find yourself wiping 
away a tear, don't be embarrassed, It hap- 
pened to me, too, 

Danny KAYE. 
Tue Day WIL Dawn P 
(By S. M. Keeny) 


I was spending a busman's weekend on the 
Cambodian border, watching a yaws team at 
work. There in Ban Kang village in the 
province of Prachinburi, I met about 400 
people. Among them were Mr. and Mrs. 
Darnchoomporn and their 2 children, 
Tonabai, aged 5 and Boonchan, aged 9. 

They are rice farmers, who have s little 
less than 10 acres of land; but the land is 
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not very good in Prachinbur!l. They harvest 
every year only six bullock carts of rice, just 
enought for the family to eat. The value 
of their crop is about 3,000 baht—#150. 

In the offseason the husband cuts wood 
for another 500 baht. His wife raises a few 
chickens, but the family do not eat the eggs. 
They raise more chickens, which they also 
sell: that brings in another 500 baht. They 
grow very few vegetables and have a couple 
of fruit trees, which just about offsets their 
taxes and their gifts to the Wat (Buddhist 
temple). 

Altogether, they have the equivalent of 
about $200 for 4 people. They are a bit on 
the poor side for Thailand; the average here 
would be about $300. 

The Darnchoomporn family are important 
people: they are the average family of Asia. 
By and large the income per person through- 
out Asia is $50 a year or $1 a week. To 
accept and understand that starkly simple 
fact is one of the hardest things people in 


the more developed parts of the world have 


to learn. Until we have learned it, we aren't 
in a position to give much useful advice. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


The Darnchoomporn family are not beg- 
gars, and they do not ask for our pity. As 
the mother put it, Well make out some- 
how—tf we keep well.” There is the heart 
of the matter; they don't keep well. How 
to help them conserve the tiny gains made in 
standards of living by keeping well is the 
everyday concern of WHO and UNICEF. 

Ten years ago there was for the most part 
no practical answer to this problem. Some 
of the traditional killers, such as smallpox, 
plague, and cholera were indeed being con- 
quered. But there remained many more, 
the cure for which was not known or was so 
expensive that, for Asia, it might as well 
have been undiscovered. 

Now, however, we can add five more 
diseases to the list that we can conquer if, 
internationally, we put our minds to it. 
These five are yaws, malaria, tuberculosis, 
trachoma and leprosy. Of these, the greatest 
killer by far, especially of children, is malaria. 
How to arrest it, however, is definitely known, 
as is true of yaws and trachoma. ‘Tubercu- 
losis and leprosy are a bit more treacherous, 
but enough is known already to allow the 
experts to say with reasonable assurance that 
the spread of these diseases can be stopped 
and that nearly all except the advanced cases 
can be cured. 

THIS CAN BE DONE 

In short, it can now be said of all five dis- 
eases, as has so often been said of malaria, 
that no country can any longer afford 
them—the poorest least of all. 

I venture, not in terms of wishful think- 
ing, but in terms of what has already been 
started, the following timetable for break- 
ing the backs of these ancient enemies: 

Yaws within 5 years. 

Malaria within 10 years. 

Trachoma within 15 years. 

‘Tuberculosis within 25 years. 

Leprosy within 25 years. 

I don’t mean that the diseases mentioned 
will have disappeared in that time, but that 
they will have ceased to swallow most of 
the money in departments of health and no 
longer stop those departments from getting 
on with their main job of getting simple 
public health services to the people, espe- 
cially in the villages. - 

Now let’s look at these enemies one by one, 
beginning with yaws. 

Here is a paragraph from my diary of a 
trip to central Java: z 

“When, after threading a maze of lanes, 
we had finally found the yaws team, they 
had already examined more than 200 pa- 
tients and had found 28 cases. There were, 
of course, many small children, and there 
was a great unbuttoning and untying of 
garments before the youngsters stood big- 
eyed and bare before the examiner. 
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“We saw every type of case, from the 
small single sore between the toes of a little 
girl, to a crater in a young man's thigh in 
which one could have hidden a walnut. He 
Was 23 years old and had had the disease 
for 20 years. His body was almost covered 
with scars—and there was the great open 
running sore on his leg. The penicillin to 
treat him cost 10 cents. 

The road back to Jogjakarta was long 
and so were our thoughts. Ten years ago 
penicillin was just being brought into use; 
now it was bringing health and hope into 
this remote village, poor even by Javanese 
standards, where the average annual income 
per person is $30.” 

HALFWAY HOUSE 


The best news of progress is that about 
yaws. Here the job in Asia was to cure 
about 15 million cases, three-fourths of 
them in Indonesia. Seven years ago the 
first start was made; today half the job 
has been done. 

It is proving easier to cure the disease 
than had been feared. A single shot of 
penicillin, costing about 10 cents United 
States currency, will cure in 9 cases out of 
10; a second shot will usually cure the 10th. 
The total cost in Indonesia to Government, 
WHO, and UNICEF is now about 80 cents 
to examine 10 persons and to cure the 1 who, 
on the average, has yaws. 

But penicillin creates no immunity. All 
the infectious cases must be sought out and 
treated to prevent further spread. The 
Ganger now is that, with relatively few cases 
left, governments may think the job done 
and stop too soon. Thailand, with perhaps 
75 percent of the job done, has reached this 
point, 

The second enemy is malaria, the worst of 
all five. The conquest of this single disease 
can reduce the death rate of children by as 
much as one-half in as little as 5 years. 
Malaria seriously threatens in Asia some 300 
million people—almost double the popula- 
tion of the United States. About half that 
number have been suffering from the disease 
every year. India alone has perhaps two- 
thirds of the cases; the bulk of the rest are 
in East Pakistan and Indonesia. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration of the United States, WHO and 
UNICEF are working as one team. UNICEF is 
spending nearly half its income in fighting 
this one disease. The advances are even 
more spectacular than in yaws, From per- 
haps 20 million people protected 7 years 
ago, the number has now risen to nearly half 
the 300 million. 

I've set down 10 years for malaria because 
the attack involves not a single treatment 
as in yaws but repeated sprayings of every 
house in the areas affected. 

So successful have been the control efforts 
that most countries, including India, are now 
planning for eradication of the disease. This 
means going after the cases, however scat- 
tered, and will bring the numbers to be pro- 
tected to nearer 500 than 300 million. But 
this more aggressive attack will pay off be- 
cause, in eradication programs, spraying 
can stop after 4 years; in control schemes, 
it must keep on indefinitely. 

TRACHOMA: 100 MILLION CASES 

The third enemy is trachoma—the chief 
cause of blindness in Asia. The cases are 
far more than any medical statistics show, 
as revealed by WHO samplings in Taiwan, 
Indonesia, and India. 

If the experts’ samples are true ones, there 


may be something like 100 million cases. 


The best drug is one of the antibiotics— 
aureomycin or terramycin. Talwan has al- 
ready cured more than a million cases among 
some 2 million schoolchildren. The cost has 
been high when we think of 100 million 
cases—about 40 cents United States per child 
for the ointment. But new methods of in- 
termittent treatment are proving successful, 
and we have hopes of bringing the cost for 
the drug down to 15 cents or even less, 
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The cure of trachoma, especially, is a prob- 
lem of organization. In the schools, the 
teachers give the applications or teach the 
children to treat one another, In the long 
run, the whole family must be treated but 
they can treat one another. The campaigns 
are hard to start but thereafter go rapidly 
I've allowed 15 years for this job. 

THE PROBLEM OF TE 

The fourth enemy is tuberculosis, of which 
at a wild guess I should say there are at 
least 5 million active cases in Asia. Here 
we are on less sure ground because the 
disease is treacherous and hard to cure; it 
is highly communicable and we are not 
absolutely sure about the new drugs. 

Hospitalization offers little hope for 
enough hospitals do not exist. There is no 
money to build. them and, above all, to pay 
the patient's bills if they were bullt. The 
last figure I saw about the cost of curing 
TB in the United States was $20,000 a case. 
Even if the cost in the Asian countries is 
only 10 percent of that, you will see that 
this is no solution. 

On the other hand, chemotherapy does 
offer a possibility, especially with the new 
Grug isoniazid, which usually makes the 
patient noninfectious and which is, above 
all, cheap. The cost for the pills to treat a 
patient for a year is only about $2.25. The 
World Health Organization, with the aid of 
the British Medical Research Council, has 
a very large experiment underway in Madras, 
India, to find out how patients can be treated 
at home at a price their countries can afford. 

The aim of this new system is, if possible, 
to cure the existing cases but certainly to 
stop the transmission of the disease. One 
danger, of course, is that we may have more 
cases continuing alive and spreading the 
disease than before. On the other hand, if 
the patient's sputum can be kept negative 
at a cost for drugs of $2.25 per year or less, 
the disease can be stamped out within the 
lifetime of the present patients—if the 
necessary organization can be achieved. 

This is not really complicated; it involves 
only a few good supervisors and a lot of 
home visitors, who will see each patient at 
least once a month to make sure that he is 
taking the pills and obeying the simple in- 
structions. There are many obstacles be- 
cause the treatment will be long and it in- 
volves people changing their habits, espec- 
ially that of spitting indiscriminately. 

Mercifully, in Asia we have plenty of 
sunshine, the great killer of this bacillus. 
Also, the disease is mostly concentrated in 
cities, where the people are relatively acces- 
sible, as contrasted with yaws, which is most 
plentiful in the most remote places. If the 
present promising outlook does not worsen, 
this disease can be brought far down the 
list of important enemies in the next 25 
years, 

CONTROLLING LEPROSY 

The fifth enemy is leprosy. Ten years ago 
the outlook for doing anything was bleak 
indeed. As was reflected in most legislation 
about the disease, every leprosarium might 
as well have had painted over its entrance 
gate the words that Dante placed over the 
gates of Hell: “Abandon hope all ye that 
enter here.“ But in the last decade all this 
has been changed by the discovery of sul- 
phones. 8 

According to The International Journal of 
Leprosy it can now be safely predicted that, 
if sulphones are given regularly, under medi- 
cal supervision, the disease can definitely be 
arrested, although the period may be as long 
as 7 years, with an average of perhaps 3. 

This does not mean that the crippling we 
associate with leprosy can be cured, but only 
that the cases can be made noninfectious, 
which is what matters in public health 
control. 

The extent of this disease in Asia is not 
known. My guess for Asia, including China, 
would be 5 million cases. If the disease 
were being attacked as in the past, when 
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leprosy cases were rounded up more often by 
the police than by the Health Department, 
I should say the disease would never bs 
conquered. == 

But the new method is entirely free from 
compulsion, Patients are invited to come 
forward for free treatment and are placed 
in hospitals only if they wish and for only so 
long as they remain infectious, which is not 
likely to be more than a couple of years, 

NOW THEY COME FOR AID 


. That the method works is shown by a 

report on a postcard I recently received from 
Bali, where a friend is working. He says 
that, in an area with 14 registered cases, 17 
more came forward voluntarily on the first 
day he set up for business. 

In Khon Kaen, Thailand, Dr. R. Miquel of 
WHO reports that he has no trouble getting 
patients to the appointed meeting places for 
their injectons. From that single province 
he already has more than 4,000 cases. On 
one occasion, when he could not reach the 
meeting place because the river was flooded, 
75 of these patients swam the river to get 
their treatment, 

In one report Dr. Miquel also tells how 
early action gets early results. One infec- 
tious case was the father of two little girls. 
He was very fond of them and often held 
them in his arms. The older one developed 
the telltale marks where her little chest met 
her father's when she put her arms around 
his neck. The younger one developed the 
marks on the inside of her legs, where she 
straddled her father’s hip as he carried her. 
Within 6 months, both were cured. 

The little family that we met on the Cam- 
bodian border will be free from yaws within a 
month. Their chances of keeping free from 
the other four enemies I have talked about 
are excellent if the Government continues to 
back the programs and if ICA, WHO, and 
UNICEF continue to help. 


Amending Section 1552, Title 10, United 
States Code, and Section 301 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 


SPEECH 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the Armed Services Committee 
upon having favorably reported H. R. 
8772, the provisions of which are similar 
to a bill introduced by me, H. R. 5455. 
The purpose is to correct a situation that 
has caused and will continue to cause, 
grievous injustice. 

The bill authorizes existing boards 
whose duty it is to review discharges 
and dismissals to take into consideration 
in considering these reviews the post- 
service rehabilitation and exemplary 
conduct of applicants for review, and 
thén if warranted, to issue a general dis- 
charge, limited. It authorizes, but does 
not require, the boards to issue such 
discharge in those cases where the board 
feels that the facts leading to the dis- 
charge have been offset by later good 
conduct and rehabilitation on the part 
of the ex-serviceman for the period of 
not less than 3 years following his sepa- 
ration, 
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The bill will benefit many thousands 
already discharged who have already 
lead exemplary lives over a period of 
more than 3 years from their discharge. 

We all appreciate the fact that there 
must be in the armed services an effec- 
tive discharge law in order to maintain 
discipline in the armed services, but we 
also know that there are many thousands 
of young men and women who got into 
difficulty, frequently in a thoughtless 
manner, and who are now condemned for 
a lifetime because of their act. What 
they did may have been undesirable and 
their conduct may have been bad, but 
many of them do not deserve a life sen- 
tence because of such conduct. 

If a man is convicted of a felony in 
Federal court and serves his time and 
then comes out and is rehabilitated, he 
can file an application for pardon and 
restoration of his citizenship. In the 
armed services this is not possible. The 
only authority the services now have is 
a review of the discharge where errors 
or injustice are, alleged. There is no 
provision for postservice rehabilitation. 
The bill simply gives the boards the right 
to review and pardon, if you please, a 
veteran who has been rehabilitated, a 
veteran who has exemplary postservice. 
It does not give any veterans’ rights that 
the veteran does not now have. 

It should be remembered that hun- 
dreds of thousands of less than honor- 
able discharges have been issued not by 
court-martial, but by some military offi- 
cer or group of military officers without 
any judicial proceedings of any kind to 
sustain them. 

One instance that has come to my at- 
tention is a young man who left high 
schoo] and entered the Navy when he was 
16 by falsifying his age. His true age 
was known to the officer in command, 
because as they crossed the international 
date line on his 17th birthday the crew 
gave him a real birthday celebration. 
He served well and was cited a couple of 
times, but because he was only a boy 
and inclined to be a boy when off duty, 
neglected on 4 to 5 occasions to return 
after leave and was several days late. 
As punishment he was given an unde- 


sirable discharge about 3 months before 


he was eligible for release. 

After getting out of the service, he has 
assumed the position of a man and has 
done a very commendable job of provid- 
ing for his family and in taking part in 
community activities and so forth. I 
assisted in an effort to have his discharge 
changed. Under existing law it cannot 
be done. His advancement in life is 
blighted because as a boy he acted as a 
boy when his officers felt he should act 
as a grown man. : : 

I am convinced that the normal pun- 
ishment that might have been adjudged 
had the act or incident been committed 
in civil life, should guide the review 
boards, as well as the age of the indi- 
vidual, and the conditions that prevailed 
at the time, and that the board should 
be able to take into account, postservice 
life as an indication of service malad- 
justment, or service irresponsibility. Un- 
der this bill postservice conduct indi- 
cating that the individual has rehabili- 
tated himself, that his character is good, 
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and that his conduct, activities, and his 
habits since discharge have been exem- 
plary for a period of not less than 3 years 
following such discharge, may be taken 
into consideration. 
+ The bill provides relief in many occas 
sions where the veteran has clearly re- 
habilitated himself and has earned a 
pardon,“ so to speak, from the stigma 
of “dishonorable,” “bad conduct,” or 
“undesirable,” removed from his status. 
He is not placed in the same status as 
a man with an honorable discharge, but 
the stigma may be removed by proof of 
his future good conduct. He is in this 
legislation given an opportunity where 
the facts warrant, to show to society a 
new type of discharge which reflects not 
only service, but postservice conduct, 


Atomic Power Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on August 
1, there was published in the Minneapolis 
Star, an editorial entitled “Atomic Power 
Here.” The editorial is a very timely 
one, and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 


[From the Minneapolis Star of August 1, 
1957] 


ATOMIC Power HERS 


The congressional atomic energy commit- 
tee has approved a bill which would require 
the Atomic Energy Commission to build 5 
powerplants for municipalities and rural 
electric co-ops, including the 1 at Elk River, 
Minn, President Eisenhower and Lewis 
Strauss, AEC Chairman, have argued that 
constructing powerplants should be left to 
private industry, with the AEC assisting. 

Construction of the fiye plants may be 
justified for their experimental value, but it 
is hardly accurate for backers of the bill to 
say, as they did say, that the Government 
must act because private industry has had a 
chance to do so and failed, 

A small—5.000-kilowatt—plant sponsored 
by private industry already has gone into op- 
eration in California. A 60,000-kilowatt 
plant, being built by Duquesne Light Co. 
and Westinghouse Electric in cooperation 
with AEC, is scheduled to start operating this 
Tall. 

Applications to the AEC for similar large 
plants have been made by a group of Florida 
utilities and by a group of upper Midwest 
utilities. The latter group is called Central 
Utilities Atomic Power Associates and in- 
cludes 11 companies with headquarters in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa, Northern 
States Power Co. would own and operate the 
plant, the cost of which is estimated at $25 
million, AEC would contribute $7 million in 
research, 

Such a plant would cost twice as much, 
based on kilowatt capacity, as a plant using 
conventional fuel, But the utilities are pre- 
pared to pay quite a substantial premium 
for two main reasons: (1) They want to 
familiarize themselves with this new method 
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of generating electricity, and (2) they are 
anxious about future supplies of coal and oil, 

There is little question about the advisa- 
bility of some Government regulations of 
atomic energy and technical assistance, but 
a lot of Americans will question the wisdom 
of @ general policy of plant construction by 
the AEC, 


Suppression of Free Speech at Texas 
Technological College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
a few weeks ago, 3 professors at Texas 
Tech were suddenly and without warn- 
ing fired because they had incurred the 
displeasure of a political board. I have 
previously placed my opinion on this ac- 
tion in the Recorp of this body. 

Now we have additional light on the 
action of the board in an able column 
in the Kountze News for Thursday, Au- 
gust 1, 1957, under the title The Printer 
Fires Both Barrels. The editor of this 
outspoken and influential Hardin 
County, Tex., newspaper is Mr. Archer 
Pullingim, an able journalist, a graduate 
with a master’s degree from one of the 
great universities of America, and a dedi- 
cated American. 

Mr. Fullingim has been a courageous 
voice for integrity and honor in politics 
and in government in Texas. He writes 
the well-known column The Printer Fires 
Both Barrels, and Texans know that 
when Archer Fullingim fires both barrels 
he hits a bull’s-eye. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the column The Printer 
Fires Both Barrels, as printed in the 
Kountze News for Thursday, August 1, 
1957, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRINTER Fires Born BARRELS 

The stultifying heritage left by the corrupt 
Shivers administration is stil gumming up 
the works in Texas. The last place it popped 
out and boiled over was at Lubbock, Tex., 
where two Texas Tech professors were fired 
by Shivers and Daniel appointees for express- 
ing opinions that did not agree with views 
held by the appointees. The Texas Tech 
board of regents, at the demand of an odd- 
ball, J. Evatts Haley, fired the two profs for 
expressing political opinions that differed 
from the crackpot theories of Haley: Worse 
than the firing, however, was that the dirty 
work was done in a secret session. 

You remember Haley. He ran for governor 
on a crackpot platform in 1956. The two 
professors did not support him in that race. 
Being the type of radical conservative that 
he is, Haley is the kind who wants to purge 
people who do not agree with him, and 
especially those who did not vote for him. 
Haley himself was once fired from the fac- 
ulty of the University of Texas where he was 
known as a ridiculous screwball who was giv- 
ing the university a “black eye.” Yet A. 
Shivers, that Haley was a Texas- 
style Joe McCarthy, the sort of character you 
hear foaming at the mouth late at night on 
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the Mexican border radio stations, appointed 
Haley to the Texas Tech board of regents. So 
we can thank A. Shivers for the mess Texas 
Tech is getting in. We can thank A. Shivers 
for leading the synthetic patriot Haley, to be- 
lieve he’s somebody come. When all the time 
he was only a would-be troublemaker and 
agitator of the conservative stripe. 

We haven't heard much out of A. Shivers 
in recent months, not even from those people 
who used to fancy that he might be a can- 
didate for President on a sort of retired con- 
servative ticket. But as long as his ap- 
pointees, like Haley, can shoot off their 
mouth in a secret session, we have A. Shivers 
with us. Not in the flesh, perhaps, but in 
the spirit. The Daniel appointees on the 
board aided and abetted Haley in the firing. 
But is there any difference between a Shivers 
appointee and a Daniel appointee? If so, 
please delineate on the elaborate distinction, 

Mr. Hale must have been a man after 
A. Shivers’ own heart, because Shivers did 
not cotton to anybody unless he belleved, oh 
so utterly, in his so-called conservatism, 
Meaning that he had to be a cross between 
one of his insurance commissioners and 
Bascom Giles. So let’s take a catfish's-eye 
view of E. Shivers’ Haley, the | self-made 
eccentric that Shiversyput in a position to 
wreck a great school with an enrollment 
of 8,000. Haley now poses as a cowboy, drug- 
store, that is, although he wears specs and 
is aging and graying. He wears the boots 
and the big hats of the odious professional 
Texan. While a young man, when youth 
generally takes up cowpunching, our boy 
Haley was riding the range in college class- 
rooms and pounding a bucking typewriter 
instead of riding a bucking horse—he au- 
thored several books, the titles of which I 
almost but not quite remember. But one 
was about the XIT ranch which was sold 
to a syndicate to pay for the capitol build- 
ing at Austin. Maybe there was where 
Haley got the rage to go cowboy after he 
reached middle age. 

People who know Haley best say that he’s 
the type of drugstore cowboy who likes to 
turn up in big cities wearing boots and big 
hat and be pointed out as an old bronc 
buster from Texas. He gets a kick out of 
it, they say—and Haley must go in for the 
kicks. 

Haley, being a screwball conservative, 
Shivers went for him in a big way and soon 
Haley was Shivers’ gift to Texas Tech, But 
Tech deserved him. That city’s two news- 
papers never failed to go to bat for Shivers 
and his fellow Ike-likers. They took Shivers’ 
side even up to the day when the prison 
doors clanged shut with Bascom Giles on the 
inside. Now those 2 papers are scream- 
ing bloody murder because Haley has made 
Tech look like 2 cents, but all we say is 
that the Shivers chickens, afflicted with 
fleas, lice, and the limber neck, are coming 
home to roost on the Texas Tech campus. 
The Lubbock papers have only themselves 
to blame. And that also goes for the Louisi- 
ana Enterprise and Journal which got in 
such a flap over the firing of the profs that 
they have been carrying editorials on the 
horrible thing that has happened at Tech 
and they have been giving Haley hell in 
rather pointed language. But they don't pin 
the blame where it belongs: on Shivers’ back. 
It is not Haley who's lower than a snake 
in a wagon rut. 

Now since we've already ruined our day by 
remembering that there ever was a gov- 
ernor by the name of A. Shivers who, in 
8 years, achieved the ultimate in eorrupt 
administration, we might as well recall an- 
other repulsive highlight of the Shivers ad- 
ministration. That was the pilgrimage of 
Attorney General Brownell to the Shivers 
estate, Magnolia Hills, near Woodville, where 
Herbie and Allan, congratulated each other 
on their loye for Ike and incidentally prob- 
ably hatched up the present civil-rights bill 
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that Brownell, Ike, Nixon, and Knowland are 
trying so hard to sew on the South’s Yankee- 
bruised hide. Brownell and Shivers spent 
hours in seclusion enjoying each other's 
company at Magnolia Hills. 


Transfer of Nuclear Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Thomas E. Murray, a former member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, now 
consultant to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, has written a very 
thought-provoking article on the trans- 
fer of nuclear weapons. In this age of 
nuclear weapons, when the world may 
be falling apart if we do not keep our 
heads instead of going off on tangent 
ideas, one may read the article with 
profit, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: bs 

TRANSFER OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The proposal that the United States should 
transfer nuclear weapons to certain friendly 
nations raises a policy question of grave 
importance. 

Absolutely basic to the soundness of any 
decisions in this area of military and 
political policy is the distinction between 
two substantially different categories of 
weapons, what I shall call large and small 
weapons. 

The line of distinction cannot be drawn 
with all exactness. Nor can it be adequate 
to all circumstances. However, considera- 
tion of the implications of transferring 
nuclear weapons furnishes the basis for a 
Meaningful distinction. Insofar as such 
transfers are concerned, a 15-kiloton weapon 
should rank as large. In the lamentable 
incident of Hiroshima a bomb of this yield 
completely destroyed about 5 square miles of 
territory and caused upward of 150,000 
casualties. As it was used in that instance 
it was a weapon of mass destruction. 
Weapons in the megaton range would more 
properly be called weapons of mass annihila- 
tion. Their possession and use relates to 
the broad strategy of deterrence and re- 
taliation and to the concept of allout nuclear 
war, In contrast, weapons of 1 or 2 kiloton 
capacity certainly fall into the category of 
small weapons. ‘Their military usefulness 
is related to the concept of limited war. 

No rational approach to the problem of 
the transfer of nuclear weapons to foreign 
governments is possible unless consideration 
is given to the uses to which such trans- 
ferred weapons could be employed. 

In my opinion, it would not be unreason- 
able to consider the transfer of small weapons 
to the countries of the NATO alliance or to 
other friendly governments. The transfer of 
such weapons would be consistent with a mil- 
itary and political policy of equipping our 
allies effectively to resist small-scale aggres- 
sion and to wage limited war. 

However, the transfer of large weapons is 
altogether a different question. At least two 
fundamental objections must be raised 
against such a policy. - 

First, it is not at all clear that any valid 
military purpose would be served by it, At 
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the present moment our allies are fully aware 
of the kind of nuclear protection we are pre- 
pared ta give them in the event of large- 
scale aggression. The NATO planners are 
aware of the nature of the nuclear arsenal 
that is at their disposal at a moment's notice. 
These weapons are not a guaranty against 
attack; but they are an assurance that re- 
taltatlon ot the kind necessary—whether 
massive or limited —will be launced by the 
United States forces in the event of an at- 
tack. As matters stand, therefore, the NATO 
countries are sure of nuclear protection. 
And at the same time the United States is 
sure of its own control especially over the 
use of weapons of mass destruction or anni- 
hilation. 

This is the way matters should stand. It 
is not, I say, clear that any valid military 
purpose would be served by altering the sit- 
uation through the transfer of large weapons 
to our allies. Their own nuclear protection 
would not be further enhanced, But our own 
control over the appalling possibility of all- 
out nuclear war would be dangerously dimin- 
ished. This latter fact leads me to my second 
objection. 

I do not hold with those who believe that 
any use of nuclear weapons, even small ones, 
will set our feet on the famous escalator that 
inevitably leads down into the abyss of total 
nuclear war, However, it is generally sup- 
posed—-not without reason—that the use of 
megaton weapons, or those of hundreds of 
kiloton yield, even in limited quantities, 
would be the first step onto this fatal esca- 
lator. It does not matter who initiates the 
use of these large weapons, whether friend 
or foe. In either case the United States 
would inevitably become involved. It follows 
therefore, that the transfer of large nuclear 
weapons to a foreign government would put 
that government in the position of being able 
to force the United States into a war of sur- 
vival, in which, as I have often insisted, there 
would be no survival. We should by no 
means consent to this development; much 
less should be actively assist in bringing it 
about. 

It is true that no transfer of weapons would 
be made except under prior agreements with 
our allies as to the circumstances in which 
these weapons would be used. However, the 
stability of such agreements, under the stress 
of actual hostilities, is open to serious ques- 
tion. If a nation were to be faced with the 
imminent possibility of major aggression, it 
would hardly hesitate to use whatever weap- 
ons it had at its disposal. Under the threat 
of disaster any nation could readily ration- 
alize the use of its nuclear stockpile, in part 
or in whole, no matter what its agreements 
with the United States may have been. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the transfer of 
large weapons even to our trusted allies could 
easily lead to a loss of American control over 
their use, and in possible consequence, to & 
losa of control over our own destinies, 

There is a further point. It is obvious 
that none of the countries of the NATO 
alliance is able to sustain the heavy costs of 
extensive nuclear-test programs; much less 
could any of these countries bear the finan- 
cial, burden of a large production program. 
The United Kingdom recently carried on 
tests in the Pacific. But many Christmas 
Island tests would be required before the 
Uni Kingdom could come into possession 
of weapons designs comparable to our own. 
Even then, once designs were frozen, the 
cost of a large-scale production program 
would be prohibitive for the United King- 
dom. 

In these circumstances, it seems evident 
to me that the present disarmament nego- 
tiations perhaps are being used as a sort of 
instrument by which our allies win from the 
United States an agreement to transfer nu- 

clear weapons to them. As a condition of 
getting England, France, and (possibly) 
other countries to forego the testing and 
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production of nuclear weapons, the United 
States is being called upon to make these 
weapons available. Our allies say, in effect, 
that either they themselves must go ahead 
in the field of nuclear weapons or else the 
United States must make it Worth their 
while to stay out of the field. They want 
the prestige that attaches to the capacity to 
wage nuclear war; this is presently the mark 
of a great nation. Therefore, they present 
the alternatives: either they will themselves 
pursue this capacity, or else the United 
States must endow them with it. 

But this is much too inadequate a descrip- 
tion of the alternatives. The security of our 
allies is a matter of deepest concern to us, 
but so too is our own security Both aspects 
of the matter are involved in the transfer 
of nuclear weapons, We shall not strike the 
true balance between our own interests and 
the interests of our allies unless our policy 
decisions with regard to the transfer of nu- 
clear weapons have, as their premise, the 
basic distinction to which I have pointed— 
the distinction between the category of small 
weapons and the separate category of large 
weapons. Our own interests make it man- 
datory that the United States retain control 
of weapons of mass destruction and annihi- 
lation the interest of our allies should be 
met by the small weapons needed effectively 
to resist small-scale aggression and to wage 
limited war. The policy of the United 
States concerning transfer of nuclear weap- 
ons must take account of both. 


Congress and the Purse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the San Mateo Times, San 
Mateo, Calif., on Tuesday, July 23, 1957: 

CONGRESS AND THE PURSE 


Backlog of unexpended funds appropriated 
by past Congresses and beyond the scope of 
the present budget has been estimated at $70 
billion, close to the Eisenhower budget pro- 
posal for fiscal 1958. 

It is this situation that former President 
Hoover had in mind at San Francisco when 
he told the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors recently that Congress “has lost con- 
trol of the purse." 

If there is concern over the effect of Gov- 
ernment spending undes a $72-billion budget, 
then the theoretical possibility ‘of Federal 
departments in any one fiscal year pouring 
out an additional $70 billion In Federal funds 
should compound the apprehension. 

Mr. Hoover declares that Government 
spending is a major factor in “the inflation 
movement now going on,” and that it prob- 
ably has reduced the purchasing power of 
the dollar by 4 or 5 cents in recent months. 

That includes not only the dollars the 
Government spends but every dollar a tax- 
payer earns and the dollars of which he must 
give more and more in Federal taxes if the 
monetary unit continues to lose ground. 

A move has been made at Washington, 
through the urging of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, to help restore to Congress control of 
the Federal purse. It is a measure, approved 
by the Senate unanimously and now before 
the House, that would provide annual ac- 
crued expenditure budgeting. This would 
limit appropriations to a single year, even 
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for long-range projects, and require annual 
review of all spending. 

It is reasonable to expect the review from 
year to year would result in Federal savings. 
A saving of only 1 percent on $70 billion 
would be $700 million annually, That's 
almost $5 per capita. 


Death of Kenneth Roberts, Noted 
American Author 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I rise on 
behalf of my distinguished colleague the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne]. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement pre- 
pared by the Senator from Maine IMr. 
Payne] on the death of Kenneth Roberts, 
noted American author, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE, ON THE DEATH 
or KENNETH ROBERTS, NOTED AMERICAN 
AUTHOR 
Last week saw the passing of one of Amer- 

ica’s best-known historical novelists. Ken- 

neth Roberts, a native son of Maine, labored 
diligently and tirelessly to acquaint his fel- 
low Americans with the background and mo- 
tives behind the historical patterns of the 

Revolutionary War period. His complete and 

methodical research resulted in some of our 

finest novels of that era. his 


studies he became convinced that Benedict 


Arnold was actually moved by high principle 
and—at the time—developed some degree of 
popularity. The excellent quality of his 
historical novels won for Kenneth Roberts 
a special Pulitzer citation this year. This 
richly deserved award acclaimed Roberts “for 
his historical novels which have long con- 
tributed to the creation of greater interest 
in our early American history.” 

Kenneth Roberts was a product of Maine 
and this fact was revealed not only in his 
writing but in other facets of his life. 
Rather than a journalist's career in Washing- 
‘ton he preferred life at Rocky Pastures, the 
stone house which he built at Kennebunk- 
port. His neighbors may remember him best 
for his infinite faith in the dowsing rod as 
a means of finding water and for his efforts 
to promote the use of such rods. He was 
known for his, bluntness, too, and for his 
impatience with modern automobiles, lib- 
eral legislators, and other highly placed 
jackasses. 

But the memory of Kenneth Roberts will 
live forever in such outstanding historical 
novels as Rabble at Arms, Northwest Passage, 
and Lydia Bailey. The historical accuracy 
of these stories has already set a level which 
few other authors have attained. And 
through Kenneth Roberts many Americans 
now have a better understanding of their 
Nation's history. 

I attach to my statement editorials from 
five Maine newspapers concerning the lite 
and works of Kenneth Roberts: 

From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
July 24, 1957] 


“KENNETH ROBERTS 
“In the death this week of Kenneth 


Roberts, Maine has lost perhaps its eer 
historical novelist. 
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“Certainly the State has lost one of its 
most distinguished and dedicated friends. 

“Despite his great success as a writer and 
the almost countless honors that came his 
way, including a special Pulitzer award, 
Roberts never forgot -his native State of 
Maine, or spared any effort to help encourage 
its progress. 

“After launching his career as a writer, 
Roberts left an editorial job on a national 
magazine in New York and returned to the 
scene of his birth at Kennebunkport. It re- 
mained his home until he died at 71. 

“It was former President Theodore Roose- 
velt who encouraged Roberts to write his 
first historical novel about New England. 
As he did research on that project it was 
Roberts’ observation that only then did he 
get a sort of broad picture of what has gone 
on in Maine and New England in the old 
da: 

“Roberts wrote of historical Maine and 
New England not only with understanding 
but with integrity and accuracy that won 
him national fame. Few authors did more 
research to prove historical detalls, 

“Once telling about his novel, Northwest 
Passage, he revealed that it required 3 years 
of the hardest kind of research for the reader 
to understand in 2 days. 

“Roberts was more than a historian. There 
was nothing dry or stodgy about his books. 
They were human, realistic. They dealt 
with the people Involved in those historic 
times; the relation of a single event to a, 
war; to the Nation; and to the people them- 
selves. i 

“To read a Roberts’ novel was an adven- 
ture that lingered long after the book was 
put aside, History came to life from the 
very force of his descriptive pen. 

“Perhaps Roberts summed up his work best 
when he commented on one of his popular 
books, Rabble in Arms. For a month he 
labored day and night to finish the last por- 
tions of the book. Often he fell asleep over 
the manuscript. Commenting on it, he said: 

Nou have a feeling you've done some- 
thing when you've done a historical novel.’ 

“Rightfully, Maine is famous for its rocks 
and men.” 


From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald 
of July 23, 1957 
“ROBERTS ROSE TO FAME ON INTEGRITY AND 
HARD WORK 


“Historical novelist Kenneth Roberts owed 
his brilliantly successful career to a talent 
best described as literary integrity, a term 
reaching far beyond simple honesty to con- 
note intelligence, hard work, self-confidence, 
and a deep sense of mission. 

“While other authors settled for a guess 
or a comfortably ambiguous sentence cover- 
ing up faulty research, Kennebunkport's 
Roberts dug and scratched until his tire- 
less fingers grasped all, and nothing but, the 
truth. Thus tufied to ring with authority 
his fiction became more factual than many 
straight histories, prodding less patient 
scholars to rethink their conclusions and 
stimulating Americans to a more thought- 
Tul interest in the military and political 
achievements of their forebears. 

“He could write with the best. He com- 
peted successfully for top positions on the 
best seller lists. His unique quality, bred 
of a unique wholeness in his approach to 
writing a book, was his capacity to attract 
those who wanted to learn as well as be en- 
tertained, and who appreciated a believable 
teacher as much as a skilled writer. 

“Although Kenneth Roberts is no longer 
with us, he has bequeathed us a priceless 
heritage. Even as he learned at the feet of 
the late Booth Tarkington, his life will be 
a lesson to future generations in how literary 
integrity, encompassing breadth of dedica- 
tion no less than depth of research, makes the 
difference between mediocrity and greatness.” 
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From the Lewiston (Maine) Sun of 
July 23, 1957] 


“KENNETH L. ROBERTS 


“Kenneth Roberts, who died at his Kenne- 
bunkport home on Sunday at the age of 71, 
did more than attract national attention to 
his native State, its history, its people, and 
its good food. 

“He was, for many years, a foremost Ameri- 
can historian and by presenting the early 
history of this country in the guise of in- 
teresting fiction, did much to increase popu- 
lar knowledge of the Revolutionary War and 
the War of 1812. 

“Mr. Roberts’ contributions were finally 
recognized this spring by the Pulitzer prize 
committee, which presented the author a 
special award for his historical novels. That 
assuaged the disappointment Roberts felt 
20 years ago, when his best-selling North- 
west Passage inexplicably failed to win the 
Pulitzer prize for fiction. 

“Kenneth Roberts was born in Kennebunk, 
worked as a reporter on the now defunct 
Boston Post, fought in World War I, corre- 
sponded over much of the world for the 
Saturday Evening Post, and began his series 
of historical novels with Arundel 27 years 
ago. Famous for his hot temper and out- 
spokenness, he had no use for billboards, 
sloppy historical writing, bankers, and en- 
gineers and other learned persons who 
doubted that water could be found under- 
ground with a forked stick. 

“In fact, water-dowsing became more than 
a hobby in Mr. Roberts’ later years. A new 
book on the subject will be published this 
fall, and all over New England there are peo- 
ple enjoying water supplies discovered by 
the author’s townsman, the famous Henry 
Gross, As a Maine product Kenneth Roberts 
was one of the finest and it will be a long 
time before we see his like again.” 


From the Lewiston (Maine) Evening 
. Journal of July 22, 1957 


“KENNETH ROBERTS 


“Maine provided the locale and many of 
the characters for a number of the historical 
novels written by the late Kenneth Roberts, 
who died yesterday at his Kennebunkport 
home. His death removes one of the out- 
standing historical novelists of the last quar- 
ter century. 

Roberts specialized in the period of 
American history stretching from the French 
and Indian Wars through the early years 
of the United States, as it struggled for its 
independence in the Revolution and fought 
to retain it in the early 1800's. He was 
noted for the painstaking accuracy of his 
accounts of life as it was lived in the forma- 
tive days of this Nation. He prided himself 
on complete, careful research. 

“Although his novels did not attain best 
sellerdom until the appearance of Northwest 
Passage in 1937, several of his earlier novels 


/possessed as much merit, with Rabble in 


Arms a particularly vital story abounding 
in characters from the then District of 
Maine. 

“Roberts in recent years had become excep- 
tionally interested in water dowsing, and 
was writing on a book relating to this sub- 
ject at the time of his death. He was a 
vehement supporter of those things in which 
he believed, and could become extremely 
sharp when his sense of right was disturbed. 

“This was illustrated in his ‘no holds 
barred’ assault upon English historian Toyn- 
bee in an article entitled ‘You Can't Say That 
About Maine.’ He literally ripped Toynbee to 
shreds, and with good reason, too, in view 
of the Englishman’s casual sarcasm relative 
to Maine residents and his failure to name 
Vermont among the New England States. 

“Kenneth Roberts has left a treasure trove 
of entertaining books for future generations. 
His work was of a quality to assure that it 
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will be read in years to come. He literally 
brought the past to life in glowing colors.” 


“(From the Waterville (Maine) Morning 
Sentinel of July 23, 1957] 


“REWARDING CAREER 


“If you sought to raise the ire of author 
Kenneth Roberts, you needed only to ques- 
tion the seriousness of his interest in the 
much joked about Yankee art of water 
dowsing. 

“Roberts actually was deeply concerned 
with the problem of water shortages and 
when he and Hénry Gross, a one-time York 
County game warden and a water dowser, 
got together to promote the finding of water 
with a forked stick it was no tongue-in- 
cheek venture. 

“But despite his midcareer interest in wa- 
ter and in off-beat agriculture, Kenneth 
Roberts will be best remembered for his 
historical novels. ; 

“His writing filled a great void in the early 
history of this country—especially New Eng- 
land—and by popularizing this history 
through his novels he brought to countless 
numbers of people a greater knowledge and 
understanding of human building blocks of 
the United States of America, 

“Because of his attention to infinite detail, 
his works are not only good reading but 
are excellent source material. 

“His research for his novels about Bene- 
dict Arnold, for example, led him to the con- 
viction that Arnold’s treason actually had 
high motives. 

Roberts death Sunday in Kennebunkport 
brought to an end a rich life and a reward- 
ing career to one of Maine's first citizens. 

“Fortunately, he was spared time enough 
to complete another book on which he had 
just completed the proofreading. It is con- 
cerned with the subject that was close to 
his heart in later years. Its title is Water 
Unlimited’.” 


Europe Skeptical About the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am 
including an article which appeared in 
the Sunday New York Times, in which 
its Paris correspondent, Thomas J. 
Hamilton, points out that Europe has 
many misgivings about the United Na- 
tions as it is presently constituted. 
Hamilton states that there is acute con- 
cern over the prospects of the United 
Nations as a result of the growing in- 
fluence of the Asian-African bloc. The 
article follows: X 

EUROPE VIEWS TBE UNITED NATIONS WITH 

Many Miscrvincs 
(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 

Britain, Prance, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg are developing a split per- 
sonality about the United Nations. They rec- 
ognize the importance of the 1957 session of 
the General Assembly, which will open 6 
weeks from now, and the 5 foreign ministers 
will all be on hand to speak in the opening 
debate. 

But this does not mean that their gov- 
ernments are looking forward to the session. 
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all fiye countries a correspondent finds 
acute concern over the prospect that the or- 
ganization, as a result of the growing infu- 
ence of the Asian-African bloc, will become 
an out-and-out anticolonial forum. There is 
a corresponding lack of enthusiasm about 
the capacity of the United Nations to solve 
other international issues, 

The organization's failure to do anything 
about Soviet intervention in Hungary is 
cited over and over as proof that the As- 
sembly cannot live up to the great responsi- 
bilities that it assumed in the Suez crisis. 

This does not mean that anybody wants 
to ignore the United Nations, The organi- 
Zation is very much on the minds of these 
west Europeans, if only as a result of the 
Protracted sessions of the United Nations 
Disarmament subcommittee in London, 

However, it is now realized that even if 
a complete meeting of the minds between 
the Soviet Union and the western nuclear 
Powers could be brought about, months and 
years would be needed to work out the de- 
talls of the inspection programs. 

UNSHARED OPTIMISM 

The West European Governments, more- 
Over, do not share Harold E. Stassen's con- 
tinuing and unassailable optimism about 
Such an understanding. They are very 
Much afraid that the Soviet Unlon—or per- 
haps India—will introduce a resolution at 
the coming Assembly session urging the 
immediate suspension of nuclear bomb tests. 

On this side of the Atlantic, at least, there 
are acute fears that the Assembly debates, 


which would certainly give expression to the 


worldwide concern about the continuance 
ot the tests, would result in a major propa- 
ganda defeat for the West. 

Other propaganda defeats may be in store 
for the colonial powers. ‘The British have 
been successful until now in avoiding a full- 
dress Assembly debate on the Cyprus ques- 
tion, one reason being that, thus far, the 
entire Asian-African bloc has not committed 
itself to the Greek Cypriotes. 


PERSIAN GULF PROTESTS 


However, the situation may change if no 
Progress toward a settlement is made by the 
time the Assembly takes up the issue again, 
The recent British intervention in the 
squabble between the sheikdoms along the 
Persian Gulf also may bring protests. 

The Dutch, for their part, do not like the 
prospects of Assembly speeches or resolu- 
tions endorsing Indonesia's claim to Western 
New Guinea, They still blame the United 
Nations—and the United States—for the 
pressure exerted on them to grant Indonesia 
independence. 

However, it is generally believed that 
Algeria will rank alongside disarmament as 
a major issue in the Assembly, and the 
French are much more disturbed than the 
Dutch or the British about the approaching 
debates, 

They intend to issue their new proposals 
on Algeria by October, and the timing has, 
in fact, been determined by the necessity of 
doing something before the Assembly begins 
the debate. 

As now drafted, however, the proposal for 
three separate administrative districts, with 
France retaining control over military and 
foreign affairs, will certainly not satisfy the 
Asian-African and Soviet blocs, 

Moreover, while the British have more or 
less written off the Suez affair, French re- 
sentment over the role of the United Nations 
is still very much alive. 

In Belgium and Luxembourg a more 
friendly attitude toward the United Nations 
is apparent, although those countries were 
sympathetic with the British and French on 
Suez. However, the organization has more or 
less ignored the Belgian colonies, and neither 
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NO MEMBERSHIP 


West Germany, which is not a member of 
the United Nations and in fact has not ap- 
plied for membership, is a case. In 
Bonn it is explained that an application 
not only would produce a Soviet veto, but 
also would formalize the partition of Ger- 
many. 

On the Suez issue West Germany was 
basically sympathetic with the British and 
Prench, and particularly with the Israelis, 
and correspondingly critical of the United 
Nations. 

Last December, when the United States 
asked for its views on economic sanctions 
against Israel, West Germany replied that it 
would be very reluctant to comply with a 
sanctions resolution. It added that in any 
event it would continue to pay reparations 
to Israel for the crimes committed by the 
Nazis against Jews; 

West Germany, of course, is vitally inter- 
ested in the outcome of the United Nations 
disarmament negotiations, 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer's basic con- 
cern is to prevent developments under which 
the Social Democrats could charge that the 
Western powers had agreed to a disarma- 
ment program without doing anything about 
the unification of Germany, 

Partly as a result of the Suez issue, and 
partly because a more positive program is 
provided by the numerous organizations that 
are working for closer economic and political 
association, all these Western European 
nations are placing less reliance on the 
United Nations. 

COMMON POLICY 

The Permanent Council of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, to which the 
various Western disarmament proposals are 
being submitted, is now meeting its first test 
as a means of developing a common Western 
policy, If this works, the practice may be 
extended. 

Moreover, France, West Germany and the 
Benelux countries are looking to the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community and the nascent 
authorities for the European Atomic Energy 
Community and the European Economic 
Community In the belief that these offer the 
best possibility for a more efficient and more 
prosperous West Europe, 

Britain, while still hesitating about the 
amount of British participation, is certainly 
not doing so because of devotion to the 
United Nations. All these countries want 
closer cooperation in the United Nations with 
the United States. But they are beginning 
to think of the United Nations mainly in 
terms of unpleasant though unavolidable de- 
velopments. 


International Farm Youth Exchange 
Serves Cause of World Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to read two extremely stimu- 
lating articles in the July 30 and July 
31 issues of the Milwaukee Journal con- 
cerning the gathering on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin of delegates 
from seven nations participating in the 
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international farm youth exchange pro- 
gram. 

It must be remembered that most of 
the population of the world, including 
the overwhelming proportion of the pop- 
ulation of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, lives on the soil, not in the 
cities, 

For these countries to improve their 
standard of living, they must be increas- 
ingly successful in extracting from the 
soil more food and fiber for the ever- 
increasing population of the globe. 

The State of Wisconsin is proud of the 
contributions which it has made to the 
international farm youth exchange pro- 
gram. 

I send to the desk the text of the two 
articles I have mentioned. 

I hope that the youth-exchange pro- 
gram will continue to be carried on and 
will expand in its services to world 
youngsters and world agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

VisiTine RURAL ASIANS DISCOVER AMAZING 
Untrep STATES 


The University of Wisconsin us Mon- 
day took on the atmosphere of a United 
Nations for youth. - 

In many ways, the desire of the new gen- 
eration for peace, security and liberty was 
represented by the first arrivals of 67 dele- 
gates from 7 nations to an international 
farm youth exchange (IFYE) program, 
Those assembling here Monday were from 
Burma, India, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Nepal, 
and Pakistan. 

There were young farmers with turbans 
and beards. And there were graceful, brown- 
eyed beauties from India with flowing robes 
and distinctive beauty spots on their fore- 
heads. Seated with them in the Memorial 
Union cafeteria feasting on American ice 
cream were velvety-skinned girls with long 
braided hair from mountainous Nepal. 
There were men with beautiful native Bur- 
mese clothing, rather than pants, and hand- 
craft fans so needed on a blast furnace of a 
July day. 

HAVE RURAL BACKGROUND 

These youthful diplomats all had rural 
backgrounds, They are farmers, some of 
them big operators in their native lands, or 
trained for some phase of ture. The 
young men—most of them over 20—will 
farm or teach agriculture or be government 
representatives trying to incorporate into 
their own systems the things that make 
American agriculture so great. ‘The girls 
have been trained in home economics or 
social work. Most of them are college grad- 
uates and have mastered several languages. 

When these youthful grassroots ambassa- 
dors return home, one group will work at 
the village level. The other will make a 
circuit to share their new knowledge of 
American agriculture with their own people. 

It is an exchange proposition. American 
youths—several from Wisconsin—are now in 
this group's native lands, living and working 
on farms and attending schools. They, too, 
learn the new in the old world. 

LEARN TO BE LEADERS 

These 67 youpg people, mainly from the 
Asiatic nations, are here to absorb ideas of 
leadership and how best to spread knowledge 
of the accomplishments and the glories of 
these United States. 

Farmers have showed these youths how 
to run à combine or a forage cutter. Farm 
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wives have shown the girls the American 
diet, the use of appliances and the social 
living of a healthy rural community. 

This exchange program is run with pri- 

vate contributions, not a cent from the Gov- 
ernment. Leader of this national organiza- 
tion sponsoring the exchange is Warren 
Schmidt, Washington, D. C., formerly of Dane 
County. 
, “All of these youngsters go home with the 
idea of living with their neighbors and 
friends and in peace,” says Schmidt. “You 
never hear talk of war or strife among them. 
They are seeking the very same things our 
rural people are, a decent life, higher stand- 
ards, and lasting peace with freedom. 

These three things have impressed nearly 
all these exchange youths. 

The way the average American farmer— 
only 13 percent of the population—has used 
machinery and electrical power to produce 
enough to feed the Nation so well and still 
help others in time of need. 

The American diet—ham and eggs, meat 
every day, eggs, milk and ice cream. 

The way Hollywood movies misrepresent 
American life. Actually some of the Asiatics 
really believed when they came that they 
would see gun-toting cowboys and would be 
in real danger of being scalped if they ven- 
tured out of cities. 

“How silly, compared to realities,” said 

Miss Amarjyot Ghatge, of the vil- 
lage of Bombay, state of India. “The only 
cowboys I saw were in rodeos at Butte, Mont., 
and the only American Indians on a trip to 
the reservation where we saw the native sun 
dance“ She has been on a Montana ranch 
and before returning home will live for a 
time with a Pennsylvania farm family. 

REPORT ON WHEAT FARMS 

Also from India comes Narenda Bokey, 23, 
of Armravtj, who spent weeks on a Kansas 
wheat farm. Graduated from a mission 
college, this keen young man operated a 250- 
acre farm of his own at home, but with 
oxen. He saw the Kansas wheat farmers use 
enormous one-way plows, big seeders, and 
fleets of combines and balers. He is deter- 
mined to buy a tractor when he returns 
home. 

“Our soil is even better than I saw in 
Kansas. We get 15 to 20 bushels an acre," 
he says, “I want a tractor. Gasoline costs 
us 65 cents a gallon, but diesel fuel 30 cents, 
and we can afford that." 

Miss Tripta Sood, from Hyderabad, India, 
has brown eyes that sparkle like jewels. Her 
sari—yards of silky material—is a garment 
of sheer beauty. She was graduated from 
Osmania University, trained in arts and will 
pursue social work in India on her return, 
She lived for several weeks with Iowa farm 
families, seeing the rich land of tall corn 
and fat steers. 


ASTOUNDED BY HARD WORK 


“I was astounded how hard your farmers 
work even with all that machinery,” she 
says. “Even our very rich do not have appli- 
ances in their palaces as your farmers do in 
their homes—dishwashing machines, refrig- 
erators and freezers. Such things are a 
necessity here. In India, they are luxuries 
now. We cannot use so much machinery 
because of the need of furnishing employ- 
ment to sò many millions, Over here, the 

American farm family washes dishes and 
mows the lawn, thinking nothing of doing 
both. In my country they are separate 
occupations.” 

This young lady will return to her home 
a stanch champion of American democracy 
she saw in the Iowa 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of America chapters, j 

Abder Rahman Abu-Ghaben, 21, comes 
from historic Jericho in Jordan. He is a 
high-school agriculture and chemistry teach- 
er who lived on a Kansas farm and will go 
to a Wisconsin dairy farm from here. He 
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runs a 2,000-acre farm, growing fruit, ba- 
nanas, and grapefruit. 
LEARNED FROM CLUBS 

“I learned so much,” he says. “Over here, 
if you need help you get it from your neigh- 
bors, the FFA, or 4-H Club youths or the 
extension service. When I go home, I am 
going to show slides in the high schools on 
how free America achieves so much. 

“I do think our schools are too hard. We 
try to cram the equivalent of your 4 years of 
high school in 1 year, leaving no time for 
fun. I like your system much better, time to 
study and time for fun.” 

Miss Tula Shah, 21, from Sanga Nuwakat, 
Nepal, lived at a Hood River orchard in Ore- 
gon. Trained in political science, her out- 
standing impressions were dietary. 

“Oh, such pies, cookies, ice cream, and 
cake in your dally standard of living.“ she 
exclaimed, almost drooling. “Think of it. 
Everybody driving a car and eating apple pie 
and ice cream if they want. I learned to cook 
so many things to show my people.“ 

EXPLAINS NAME 


Also from Nepal is Dibaker Kaphale, 22. 
He carefully explained that the Kaphale rep- 
resents his caste—the highest—and Dibaker 
his full name. He has been on a Massa- 
chusetts farm to learn about using a milking 
machine, growing apples, and feeding 
chickens. 

“I learned so much.“ he said, “I’m going to 
start a night school to help ndy people live 
better when I get home.” 

Anis Ur Rahman Khulna, 33, Is a farmer 
from Pakistan interested in growing wheat. 

“In New York, I looked around for city 
gangsters and out in Kansas for the cow- 
boys and Indians,” he grinned. “How dif- 
ferent I found things—generous and friendly 
people so willing to help and wanting the 
very things we want in my country where 
42 million people are packed into 54,500 
square miles. When I return I hope to con- 
vince our farmers to pool to buy some of 
your machinery for more production with 
less work.” 


NOTES GOOD EDUCATION 


From West Pakistan's Mahmmad Nawaz, 


25, who has been in North Dakota: 

“Your farmers work so hard even with 
their machines,” he said. I would like to be 
as well educated and live as good as your 
farmers do.” 

On August 6 there will be 90 other ex- 
change students here from 34 countries for 
another session. 


Youna Asians LEARN Green THuMp SECRETS 
(By Lewis C. French) 


“The green thumb of American agriculture 
has a lot of sweat along with it,” George M. 
(Soybean) Briggs declared Tuesday before an 
assembly of international farm youth un- 
official diplomats” at the University of Wis- 
consin. These dedicated foreign youths have 
been living on American farms and now are 
here to evaluate American agricultural 
methods and rural living. They want to see 
if there is anything they can use in their 
homeland to improve diets and living stand- 
ards, 

Here in America, farm abundance is a 
costly problem; unused food is stacked and 
stored. These youths are from nations such 
as India, Pakistan, Iran, and where teeming 
millions want more to eat and wear, 

“How does America produce so much to 
live so well?” was the question the most of 
these young men and women asked, 

BRIGGS SPREADS CHEER 

These youths, who will return to their 
homelands in a few months, listened to and 
then cheered the “old maestro” of the Wis- 
consin college of agriculture and extension 
service, Professor Briggs. They had never 
heard anyone quite like bim. For that mat- 
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ter, neither had Wisconsin farmers before 
Briggs went into semiretirement to ease off 
on his travels and lectures that always left 
farmers with a chuckle, These young people 
were trying to find out how best they could 
do some of the things this Nation has done 
to get such tremendous farm production. 

Always a practical man, Briggs did not talk 
in the terms of science or Jump right into 
the use of the costly machines almost im- 
possible to finance in so many lands. 

USED OLD TECHNIQUE 

Instead he went back to the days of the 
farm institutes, illustrated lectures to farm- 
ers, and simple demonstrations of basic im- 
provements, 

“Show your farmers something, don't just 
lecture to them,” he said. “And another 
thing, don't put your demonstrations on the 
farm with the biggest barns or best house. 
Because, if you do, the farmers of that com- 
munity will back off, saying, ‘Sure, that 
farmer can afford those things, his wife had 
money.“ 

Briggs harked back to the days when the 
railroads sent farm- exhibition trains through 
the State. “Their experts told of the value 
of cattle and sheep and better swine and 
crops. Soon there were herds and flocks, 
and in time industrial activity along the rail 
line, dairy plants for milk and packing 
plants for meats. The exchange group 
nodded approval. They could do this in 
most of their countries. 

TELLS OF MEETINGS 


Then, Briggs told of the old farm insti- 
tutes at town halls and district schools, 
where farm-research exnerts explained the 
new things—better seeds and new forage 
crops like alfalfa. The farmers prospered, 
then bought machinery and put in running 
water, 

Briggs told of how, when the hay failed 
one drought year, a crop from the Orient 
that many of the exchange group knew 
about—the soya bean—resulted. 

As an emergency forage crop, Briggs 
showed the farmers of Wisconsin and the 
Corn Belt how to grow soybeans, American 
farmers improved this crop known for cen- 
turies in Asia and now grow 22.6 million 
acres of it. Supplying edible oills, material 
for industry and meal to feed livestock, this 
crop is now almost as important as corn, 

Not once did Briggs talk about the high- 
priced machinery, but he showed them sim- 
ple rollers, a development from the lumber 
camps and pioneer farms with which to get 
seed underground, and the V-shaped drags 
for improving cloddy fields and weedy pas- 
tures. These tools they could make and 
afford, 

IDEAS WERE USEFUL 

When Briggs finished, the exchange stu- 
dents looked at one another and then 
cheered their speaker, They could under- 
stand him and his examples and make prac- 
tical use of them when they return to home- 
lands. 

“Be sure to have your farmers take part 
in the improvement,” urged Briggs. Carry 
the research and new things to them in a 
form they will accept * * * and don't drive 
big autos or wear tailored clothes.” 

After the general assembly, the exchange 
divided up into discussion sessions. 

One group was shown handicraft work 
by James A. Schwalbach. As a matter of 
fact, many of these young people were 
masters at handicraft. Look at the gorgeous 
bead work of the purse of those brown-eyed 
girls from Nepal. i 

Others heard of soil conservation from 
I. O. Hembre of the State soll conservation 
committee. The graceful, brown-eyed wom- 
en heard of nutrition from Miss Josephine 
Pollock of the university staff and of garden- 
ing for varied diets from John Schoenemann 
and George Klingbell of the corps staff. 
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YELLOW CORN HELPED 

They were told how the epidemic of 
pellagra was stopped just by replacing white 
corn with yellow corn because of its vitamins 
and carotene, and how even livestock thrived 
better on the golden corn. 

The men of agricultural science shared 
their skills with these eager, friendly envoys 
from around the free world. There were no 
Parades, nor propaganda—just practical help 
and inspiration. 

There will be an even bigger exchange 
Session here August 7 when 158 more “young 
diplomats,” those from South America and 
Europe, arrive to blend in with the 67 already 
here from the Orient, 

“I am astounded at the spirit of this 
Nation to help yourself,” said S. Ghulam 
Abbas Shah from west Pakistan. “I return 


nome impressed with the dignity of labor.” 


Eager Pakistani reported tremendous irriga- 
tion projects in their land and bubbled with 
Confidence over a new era in farming in 
Which they hope to share, 


Democrats Are Responsible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when the jury-trial amendment was up 
for a vote on the floor of the House I en- 
deavored to get the floor to speak against 
this amendment. I could not get time to 
speak. The Recorp shows that I voted 
against the amendment and I was glad 
that the House defeated it by 199 nays to 
167 yeas. Unfortunately our sister 
across the hall, the Senate, did not see 
fit to follow suit. 

My attention has just been called toa 
splendid editorial appearing in the Ili- 
Nois State Journal on Saturday, August 
3. I would like permission to insert the 
editorial in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

For Cv RicuTs DEMISE—DEMOCRATS ÅRE 
RESPONSIBLE 

For the first time since the civll-rights 
debate began the people have been given a 
clear view of who is really for civil rights 
and who is against it. The vote on the 
jury trial amendment revealed this vital 
information. 

Thirty-nine Democrats as opposed to only 


12 Republicans voted for the amendment, 


which if kept intact will destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the bill. Thirty-three Repub- 
licans allied with nine northern Democrats 
voted against the amendment. 

Heretofore, the public has gotten the idea 
that just about all the Democrats north of 
the Mason-Dixon line favored civil rights. 


This latest showdown may thus seem strange 


and puzzling. 

But it is not puzzling at all when one re- 
Members’ that the Democrat-dominated 
Congress is run by two gentlemen south of 
the Mason-Dixon Une—Senator LYNDON 
Jounson and Representative Sam RAYBURN, 
both of Texas. 

There is still a split in the Democrat 
Tanks, but in this instance the split shifted 
So that only a small percentage of north- 
erners were left in one bloc. Jomnson’s 
whip brought all but the most ardent of 
the clyil-rights backers Into une. 
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Apparently, the northern Democrats who 
have been giving lip service to civil rights 
now hope that a watered down bill can be 
put through. And maybe it can. 

It will be a civil-rights bill in name only, 
however. The public won't be fooled. 

What approval of the jury trial amend- 
ment means is that voting rights of south- 
ern Negroe citizens will be inhibited as they 
have in the past. Southern white officials 
can be charged with contempt in Federal 
courts for blocking a Negro citizen’s at- 
tempt to vote, but the judge’s action could 
be overruled by a jury of southern white 
citizens. A provision has been approved 
in the civil-rights bill that calls for more 
Negro citizens on juries, but this, while 
commendable in itself, would only cause 
more confusion. Hung juries would be- 
come common. : 

As some of the proponents of an effec- 
tive civil-rigħts bill have pointed out, the 
jury trial amendment deprives the courts of 
their authority to preserve their own integ- 
rity. Justice could be reduced to shambles 
under the bill. As President Eisenhower 
noted in his news conference, United States 
courts can use the injunction in 36 differ- 
ent actions to see that justice is done. To 
deprive the courts of this authority in civil 
rights will be an invitation to legal anarchy. 


Three Hundred and Fifticth Anniversary 
of Skipbuilding in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 * 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE], 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment prepared by him on the 350th an- 
niversary of shipbuilding in America be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


> STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE ON THE 350TH 


ANNIVERSARY OF SHIPBUILDING IN AMERICA 


This year marks the 350th anniversary of 
the building of the first ship in America, 
the Virginia of Sagadahock, built by the Pop- 
ham Colony in Maine. During the month 
of August the Bath Area Chamber of Com- 
merce is sponsoring a series of special events 
to commemorate the founding of one of 
our Nation’s historic and greatest industries; 
shipbuilding. It is indeed fitting that the 
Bath area should be taking the lead in this 
matter since not only was the Virginia of 
Sagadahock built there in 1607, but the area 
is today still renowned as one of the great 
shipbullding centers in America. 

The Virginia of Sagadahock was built at 
Stage Island near the mouth of the Kenne- 
bec River in Maine by the surviving mem- 
bers of the Popham Colony, the first Eng- 
lish settlement in New England. She was 
a pinnace of 30 tons, approximately 30 feet 
in length, 13 feet beam, and 8 feet deep. 
Bullt to carry the survivors of the Popham 
Colony back to Plymouth, England, after the 
death of Capt. George Popham and the hard- 
ships of the severe winter, it subsequently 
made a number of voyages between America 
and England. 

The celebrations this year commemorate 
far more than the construction of this 
small ship. They are a tribute to an indus- 
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try that has done much to further the prog- 
ress and peace of this country. From this 
small beginning, American shipbuilding has 
grown to be a bulwark of defense, With the 
speedy construction of ships we have been 
able to carry men, arms, and supplies to all 
parts of the world in times of emergency. In 
addition to its notable accomplishments in 
times of emergency, American shipbuliding 
played a vital part in the American economy 
in time of peace. Our merchant marine can 
be credited with helping to make this coun- 
try a great industrial nation. It has been 


American ships that have made it possible 


for American products to reach overseas mar- 
kets. The American merchant marine has 
truly been a major force behind America's 
ascendancy to world prominence. American 
ships have sailed the seven seas to bring 
prosperity and security to the people of 
America, 

The anniversary of the building of the 
Virginia of Sagadahock is more than a trib- 
ute to the building of the first ship built in 
in America; it is more than homage to a brave 
group of early settlers. This anniversary in 
a greater sense is a tribute to an industry, 
an industry which has played a momentous 
role in American history; this is a tribute to 
shipbuilding and seafaring as a whole. 

The State of Maine is particularly proud 
of her shipbullders and seamen. Ships built 
at Bath, Portland, and many other places 
along our coast have served the Nation well, 

The Bath-Popham area now celebrating 
the building of the Virginia of Sagadahock 
has long been a center of shipbuilding. The 
destroyers built at the Bath Iron Works are 
world renowned. On August 10 the U. S. 5. 
Hull will be launched at Bath; and on Au- 
gust 15 the Post Office Department will is- 
sue a special commemorative stamp at Bath. 
Since August 1607 when the Virginia of Saga- 
dahock was launched the Bath area has given 
our Nation stalwart ships to carry commerce 
in ‘peacetime and armed might in war. 
America can indeed be proud of its great 
shipbuilding industry. 


The Textile Industry’s Troubles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the July-August 1957 
issue of the American Investor which is 
published by the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

The article follows: 

Tue TEXTILE InpusTRY’s TROUBLES 

Since World War II the Nation has enjoyed 
almost continuous prosperity. ‘True, there 
have been business vicissitudes and few in- 
dustries have completely escaped shakeouts. 
But no industry has been 80 consistently 
labeled a “soft spot” in the economy as the 
textile industry. Literally hundreds of tex- 
tile mills have been liquidated in the past 
few years. There have been many bright 
spots which seemed to promise much. Fi- 
nancial writers have titled articles “Textiles 
Coming Out of the Slump?" so often the 
phrase has become part of the trade’s jargon. 
But the industry still does little more than 
stagger along. 

The Nation's second largest industry Is cer- 
tainly going to survive—last year's volume 
was $18 billion against $5 billion in the mid- 
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thirties. And from diapers to shrouds textiles 
play a never-ending part in the lives of all 
of us, But mere survival is hardly enough. 
Why the industry is in such a predicament 
puzzles any man who pays the bills for his 
fashion-conscious wife’s clothes and his eyer- 
growing children, It makes little more sense 
to an economist. People have money and 
are spending it. Average per capita consump- 
tion 1950-56 was 36.1 pounds, about as high 
as it has ever been. There are more people 
today; so more people, more money, more 
clothes should equal a booming industry in- 
stead of a chronically sick one. The reasons 
for this apparent contradiction are numerous 
as cotton blossoms and sometimes as hard to 
differentiate. To mention but a few, there 
are trends toward suburban living, competi- 
tion, technical progress, Government tariff 
and subsidy policies, high costs, the price-cost 
squeeze, central heating, air conditioning, 
weather, research, fabric and fashion depre- 
ciation, 

Competition is the outstanding factor. 
Synthetics have long been blamed for the 
industry's troubles and there is no question 
they play a sizable part. In the 1920s cot- 
ton and wool were the chief fiber raw ma- 
terials and had very distinct and separate end 
uses. Rayon and acetate were the first man- 
made fibers, nylon the first completely test- 
tube chemical fiber. The latter put an end to 
women's silk hosiery and after the war began 
to compete with rayon, cotton and, to a minor 
extent, wool. In 1951 came a whole raft of 
new test-tube fibers, dacron, orlon, acrilan, 
dynel, glass fibers, plastic textiles; and still 
more are coming. The lighter welght syn- 
thetics are inherently lower priced which 
means that the average price of clothing has 
tended to decrease rather than increase. 
Thus more clothes—and today’s average cit- 
izen has more specialized clothes than ever 
before (tuxedos, sun clothes, ski togs, and 
golf outfits) do not proportionately boost the 
industry's dollar volume. But the synthetics 
do not have things entirely their way and 
suffer with the rest of the industry. New- 
comers and the natural fibers fight at every 
turn—dacron and cotton blends took over 
the men's nylon shirt business. And new tex- 
tile synthetics will continue to be introduced. 

Clothing is not considered the important 
expenditure it used to be—last year only 6.1 
percent of the consumer’s disposable income 
was spent on clothing (9.2 percent in 1947) 
and this had to be split among more fab- 
Tics. Part of this 34 percent dip refiects 
lower prices, part the trend toward what 
the industry calls sloppy dressing and the 
Test of the world casual living. Perhaps 
more important in recent years has been the 
buying trend to more durable goods—pay- 
ments on mortgages, cars, and TV sets have 
left less for clothing. 

Within itself the industry has always been 
characterized by cut-throat competition; 
profits are historically small. This has been 
considerably aggravated by advances in tex- 
tile machinery. Formerly machinery was 
made to weave wool or cotton—today’s ma- 
chinery weaves most all fabrics. As a result 
whatever is currently popular is woven and 
too often dumped on the market. Quipped 
one textile man, The industry seems to have 
a tendency to commit suicide. A textile 
designer will create a new fabric, beautiful 
and well engineered to suit its purpose. It 
gets a big promotion, a trade name, a descrip- 
tion, and a promise of performance. The 
public buys it and likes it. That's the signal 
for other manufacturers to get aboard the 
gravy train. They start cheapening the fab- 
ric. It may look like the original, but it has 
fewer picks, poor dyes, poor finish, and in no 
time at all the bottom drops out of the 
market.“ 

The chemical companies were the first to 
encroach on the natural fibers’ market but 
far from the last. Plastics have made great 
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inroads in the shower curtain business; 
paper is regarded as a competitor in about 
half the cotton market. (Paper cleansing 
tissues have virtually captured the woman's 
handkerchief business. Quonset huts have 
taken the place of tents and tarpaulins, tile 
floor coverings are used instead of rugs and 
carpets, air-conditioning does away with 
the need for awnings, the electric blanket 
means fewer wool blankets are needed. 
Technical progress has had its say too. Me- 
chanization has reduced the need for heavy 
workshirts, trousers, shoes, and gloves. Gov- 
ernment intervention is particularly out- 
standing in the cotton industry. The indus- 
try competes against United States surplus 
cotton exported at lower than domestic 
prices which then comes back into this coun- 
try in finished textiles and sells in volume 
at prices far below what United States manu- 
facturers can quote. So many a cotton 
manufacturer wants the United States Goy- 
ernment out of the raw-cotton market. 

The industry has not slept through its 
problems, and today many textilemen feel 
the answer may soon be found. A big effort 
has been made to convince people they will 
be happier if dressed up. A research study 
by Du Pont predicts that in the next year 
or two clothing manufacturers and textile 
companies will have a chance to compete for 
a bigger share of the consumer dollar. The 
reason: less of the consumer dollar will be 
committed in advance for payments on mort- 
gages and autos, and consumers will have 
more money left over to buy clothing and 
other items. To get the leftover sums, the 
natural fibers will have to do more than they 
have to date. For every dollar spent on 
promoting wool, it is estimated that $4 to 
$5 is spent on promoting manmade staple 
fibers. 


Some textilemen have thought the answer 
might be found in psychology. But, sadly 
mourned one industryman, Where's the 
psychology? People want luxury in every- 
thing—why not textiles, too? Men buy the 
most expensive TV set made and then sit 
and watch it in a frayed shirt. Teen-age 
girls wear blue jeans morning, noon, and 
night and then for a very special occasion 
turn around and demand five petticoats. 
Where's the psychology?” 


Senator Walter George 


SPEECH 
HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE O REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a very heavy heart that I learned 
Sunday morning of the death of Senator 
Walter George. It is with overwhelming 
sadness, that I today join my colleagues 
to participate in these tributes to his 
memory. 

Senator George has been on the 
political scene of Georgia ever since Ican 
remember. As a young girl in school, 
with an intense interest in political 
science, I looked on him as an ideal. 

Senator George was a man of many 
virtues. Rarely in public life, do we see 
a figure of such great eminence and ac- 
complishment retain so much humility 
and modesty. He was devoted to his 
wife, Miss Lucy.” He loved his fellow- 
men, and he gave the fullness of his life 
in service to his country. 
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He will be missed in the world of gov- 
ernment and remembered as a wise and 
able man; a man of integrity; a man of 
principle; a man who put duty above all 
else. I am sure that future generations 
will look back through time and recog- 
nize him as one of America’s noblest 
statesmen. ` 

Throughout his long and fruitful years 
as a public servant, he gave of his best 
to the people of Georgia and the Nation. 
His greatest monument will be the record 
that he leaves behind of service, loyalty, 
and devotion to duty as he felt it within 
his heart. 

He was a southern gentleman in the 
finest tradition. Iam proud that he was 
a Georgian. Iam proud that he was my 
friend. 


The Seventh of a Series of Editorials 
by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, what is 
it like to go to church on Sunday in 


Moscow? That is the subject of F. F. 
McNaughton’s seventh of a series of edi- 


-torial letters appearing in the Pekin 


Daily Times, Pekin, III. 

The letter reads as follows: 

[From the Pekin (Hl.) Daily Times of 

: July 29, 1957] 
THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

“I don't believe in God.” 

So announced our girl guide when I asked 
her to take us to church in Moscow yester- 


day. 

Besides, she didn't know where there was 
one. i 

But, she is making an effort to do every- 
thing we ask of her; so she set out to try 
to find one. i 

She did well. ‘ 

She found three churches. 

We attended all three. 

First was Roman Catholic. 

It had good attendance, including many 
in the diplomatic service. 

From the chauffeurs there, we learned 
where there was a Baptist Church; and there 
I saw the biggest jam I ever saw in any 
church or any building in my life. Looked 
to me like aisles and stairways were full; 
choir loft and belfry stair. Vestibules were 
packed, and people had ears at any crack at 
which they might hear the service. They 
pushed me inside somehow and I stayed un- 
til the sermon (in Russian) started. Music 
was good. There were quite a few men in 
the audience. 

I noticed one function performed by 
women stationed at various points, A 
woman has a bottle of smelling salts and 
a wad of cotton. When somebody in the jam 
faints, the alert woman quickly pours some 
camphor on a piece of cotton and swiftly it 
is passed to the people who have waived a 
signal beside the fainting person, 

Next we had a thrill. 

I told the guide that if she could find me 
the Orthodox (which is Russia's) Church 
that had the best music in Moscow, she 
might hear something to rival the Bolshoy 
singers at their grand opera. 

She found it, 
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They let us in an iron gate then a little 
door near the altar. One was above 
us; the other across from us. They had s. 
magnificent priest with a powerful voice to 
chant the service. The service lasts 3 hours. 
We stayed 1% hours. Up to that time, every 
word had been sung. The beauty and the 

power of those voices, and the way they can 
be modulated is something one never for- 
gets. No matter how much they turn the 
volume on, you hear every one of the parts 
at full fortissimo—and the volume came and 
lulled like the waves of the sea—and was 
echoed from the opposite balcony. AM with- 
out organ. 

They had a far bigger crowd than the Bap- 
tists because they have no seats. All stand, 
except those who have their foreheads 
against the floor in prayer. I counted an 
area and estimated that 1 in 6 were men; 
83 percent were women, Average age about 
60. Nobody seemed to be in any fear about 
attending church, 


A Mere Matter of $25 Million 
i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OFP OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the President’s message yester- 
day telling how successful the Eisen- 
hower doctrine had been in the Near East 
in spending $174 million, I thought the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal entitled “A Mere Matter of $25 
Million” would be interesting. If the 
entire amount has been spent like this, 
and for the most part it has, you can see 
that it has done a great deal of good for 
the United States. 

The editorial follows: 

A Mere MATTER or $25 MILLION 

Saudi Arabia is a pretty warm place, but 
nobody there is quite as hot as some Con- 
gressmen in Washington are right now about 
the little matter of 825 million in foreign aid 
to King Saud. 

d It seems that when the King was here early 

this year negotiations were begun to grant 
Saudi Arabia that much money from the 
1957 foreign-aid funds, and talks were 
started about where the money could best be 
spent for the country's economy. Naturally, 
there were some strings to the spending. 
The United States thought most of the funds 
ought to go to development of Damman, & 
port near the United States airbase at Dhah- 
ran. The Saudis were willing to spend some 
there, but wanted the balance spent for 
other purposes. 

Ambassador Wadsworth made a number of 
trips to the King's desert palace to try to 
induce the King to take the money. But 
the King was reported preoccupied with 
other matters and the June 30 deadline 
passed. 

None of that makes the Congressmen 
mad. What has them hot as a Bedouin is 
the fact that the State Department is back 
asking Congress to grant the amount of 
money again in the hopes that King Saud 
can be induced to accept it. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration was wise to put some strings on the 
grant, considering the account of one item 
of foreign ald to Saudi Arabia dug up by the 
Hoover Commission. In 1953, ICA's prede- 
cessor, the Poreign Operations Administra- 
tion, asked Saudi Arabia what the United 
States could do to help and the King sug- 
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gested a vast bathhouse for pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca. 

The bathhouse was to cost around $300,000 
and to include steam sterilizers for the pi- 
grims’ robes and prayer rugs. A site was 
chosen, work was begun and then FOA tech- 
nicians discovered that there wasn’t enough 
water there to run the steam sterilizers, 
The project was abandoned. 

It may be that some similar strange idea 
of Saudi Arabia's economic needs led to the 
lack of agreement which ended in the failure 
of King Saud to pick up that 625 million 
check. 

But we can understand the King’s disin- 
terest in the aid, considering the fact that he 
takes in some $250 million a year in oil reve- 
nues. What we find difficult is the insistence 
of the State Department that Congress also 
should insist on giving away that $25 million 
by making it again available to Saudi Arabia. 

And considering all the circumstances, the 
best thing Congress can do with that un- 
wanted $25 million is to make it, and more, 
available to the taxpayers by refusing to 
appropriate money for foreign aid that for- 
eigners don't want, 


Scientific Careers Offer Unlimited 
Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is alarming that students in high school 
and college today are not more inter- 
ested in the sciences, especially in this 
atomic age. 

Most certainly in the years to come 
there will be more and more need for 
scientists and engineers—physicists, in 
particular. Even today, the South can- 
not supply the college-trained scientific 
personnel its factories demand. Never 
has there been greater opportunity or 
challenge for the student of the sciences. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, 
one of the Souths’ outstanding daily 
newspapers, justly views this situation 
with deep concern. Under leave here- 
tofore granted, I am pleased to insert 
the following editorial from the Post- 
Herald's issue of August 1, 1957, entitled 
“Tomorrow Unlimited”: 

Tomorrow UNLIMITED 

Lack of interest among high school and 
college students in science and mathematics 
courses continues to be one of the coun- 
try's most disturhing educational problems. 

Dr. Frank J. ay, vice president and 
director of research of the Chemstrand Corp., 
of Decatur, speaking before the conference 
of Alabama Secondary School Principals 
pointed out that only 1 out of 11 high- 
school students studies chemistry and only 
1 in 20 studies physics despite the fact that 
we are living in an atomic age. 

He urged nqt only the school principals 
in helping to overcome the 
manpower shortage in scientific fields but 
underscored the need for communitywide 
cooperation in the effort. 

“The South especially has a vital stake in 
the manpower shortage,” Dr. Soday said. 
“With 25 percent of the industry of the 
country in the South, its schools supply only 
17 percent of the country's scientific and 
engineering graduates.” 
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What a challenge that is to the young men 
and young women in our high schools today. 
What opportunity there is in this field whose 
boundaries are yet not even vaguely dis- 
cernible. 

Math and science are certainly not crip 
courses but for the serious student who will 
master them they open the way to a reward- 
ing future indeed. 


Name Calling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
article by David Lawrence, which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
on Friday, August 2: 

PRESIDENT CALLED Tarcer OF SMEARING BY 
INNUENDO 
(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, August 2—It must be the 
heat or else the political humidity. For one 
day someone in Congress says President 
Eisenhower doesn't have brains, and another 
day some other Member says the President 
is a lousy Har. Not long ago another Member 
said he didn't see much difference between 
Ike and Dave Beck. 

All this comes under the head of free 
Speech, but whether it’s good manners and 
courtesy and upholds the dignity of Congress 
is something else again. 

It is true, of course, that the sniping 18 
being done by the Democrats and that mod- 
ern politics evidently knows no limits to the 
smear—it’s all supposed to be within the 
rules of party warfare. 

But fortunately the public doesn't regard 
party zeal as permitting anyone to transcend 
the rules of gentlemanly conduct, especially 
in governmental affairs—and it may be 
doubted whether the people back home are 
proud of those representatives who engage in 
name calling. It was the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt who once said that, as 
soon as name calling starts, it is evident that 
the name caller is devoid of persuasive argu- 
ments and has begun to lose the debate. 

KIND OF INNUENDO 

There is a curious kind of Innuendo In all 
the smears. The attempt lately has been to 
build in the public mind the impression that 
the President lacks integrity as well as fidel- 
ity to his office. At the press conference this 
week some one brought up a published story 
about Mr. Eisenhower having made a million 
dollars. He laughed this off and said that 
he would be glad to sell all his estate for that 
figure any time and would reap a big profit. 
Actually, except for his salary, what money 
he has today is the result of the proceeds 
from the book he wrote about his war expe- 
riences which was published before he 
became President. 

Then there was the innuendo at the press 
conference—repeating a Senator's question 
in a Foreign Relations Committee hearing— 
that Mr. Eisenhower appoints Ambassadors 
primarily because they have contributed to 
political campaign funds. This, of course, 
the President indignantly denied, 

The fact is that all Presidents get recom- 
mendations for appointments, and, as a rule, 
the one thing nobody ventures to mention 
to a President is that a political campaign 
contribution should be rewarded, Un- 
doubtedly among those active in politics 

$ . 
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there is considerable knowledge about who 
makes the campaign contributions, and it 
may influence some of those who send in 
letters of enthusiastic recommendation to a 
President. But it would be unrealistic to 
assume that the Democrats have suddenly 
become virtuous in this respect and do not 
intend to let anyone hereafter get an am- 
bassadorial or Cabinet appointment who has 
made a sizable contribution to their party 
fund, 
OTHER NOMINEES 


The list of nominees who have gone to 
Foreign Service posts under Democratic ad- 
ministrations after making notable contri- 
butions to presidential campaign funds is 
very long indeed—to mention only Joe 
Davies, Joe Kennedy, and Perle Mesta. It 
would be a grave mistake to imply, however, 
that none of them proved able, for most of 
them have, and so also have the Republican 
appointees. Business experience is an asset 
in diplomacy today. 

As for Maxwell H. Gluck, the new Am- 
bassador to Ceylon—who, when questioned 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
couldn't remember offhand how to pro- 
nounce the name of the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon (S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike) or the 
full name of the Prime Minister of India 
(Jawaharlal Nehru)—it is doubtful whether 
any test in pronunciation has ever before 
been required before approving the nom- 
ination of our Ambassadors of Ministers to 
posts abroad, 

NEW REFORM 

It could be, of course, that the Demo- 
crats are instituting a new reform and 
that after this they intend to be very me- 
ticulous about such things. One would 
naturally expect the test now to be applied 
to the chairmanship of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, if not indeed 
to membership itself on that august group. 
It might be the new rule that no Senator 
may qualify who cannot offhand recite and 
correctly pronounce the names of all the 
members of the Politburo in Moscow. Also, 
it might be urged that nobody can be chair- 
man who can't reel off quickly the names 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury of each 
government to which America has made fi- 
nancial grants in the foreign-aid program in 
the last 10 years. 

There are lots of things that could be 
added to such a quiz. It might be broad- 
ened to include some of the reporters who 
ask the President questions at the press con- 
ference, One wonders how many could spell 
Nehru's first name or give quickly the name 
of the Prime Minister of Ceylon. Surprising 
as it may seem, there are things that even 
the members of the press don't know—but 
then they are used to invecttves to describe 
their shortcomings. 


Modern Conveniences Add Variety to Our 
Daily Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
this is an era of modern conveniences 
which make possible the most luxurious 
living ever known. New conveniences 
of life appear on the American scene al- 
most daily. There is no doubt but that 
these modern gadgets and contrivances 
make our daily life increasingly varied 
and far more interesting. 
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. Contrary to popular thinking, the ad- 
vent of one innovation does not neces- 
sarily replace the out-moded model. All 
seem to have a place in our crowded 
life, as an editorial in the July 28, 1957, 
issue of the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
entitled “United States Living Is More 
and More Varied for All,” aptly illus- 
trates. Under leave heretofore granted, 
I am pleased to insert this sprightly edi- 
torial: 


UNITED STATES LWINd Is More AND More 
VARIED Fon ALL 


We were struck by figures given out re- 
cently on the number of radio sets in this 
country. Many, many families have sey- 
eral—practically one to the room. 

Not only that, sales in phonographs have 
continued upward and upward and the 
phonograph record business, as everybody 
knows, is booming. Indeed, radio and rec- 
ords virtually go hand in hand now. This 
is the age of the disk jockey, and as he 
spins his platters, he builds up an appetite, 
especially among young teen-agers, for the 
records. The is kind of reciprocal, and 
what helps one helps the other. 

All this in the face of TV, Television 
continues to hold large audiences, obvious- 
ly, but poeple are more likely to turn their 
sets off now if programs are mediocre. Fur- 
ther, TV has come—for much of the coun- 
try during the warmer months—to have 
competition with the American desire to 
do things outdoors, and though TV has 
come through with handy portables, many 
persons go outdoors leaving the TV set in- 
side. Still, the business of video continues 
also to boom. 

What strikes us in all this is the im- 
mense, growing, variety open to the Ameri- 
can family looking for entertainment. It 
was only a few years ago that people were 
saying TV would kill movies. While it has 
certainly changed the pattern of movie mak- 
ing, has added many outdoor theaters to 
some definite indoor theater losses, tele- 
vision hasn't killed movies at all. 

And can you remember the dire things 
said about radio when TY was finally per- 
fected? Radio was dead, they said. But it 
Wasn't. 

And earlier, radio was said to have meant 
the end of the phonograph, Today the 
Speciousness of this is obvious. 

Everything keeps growing, and we seem to 
hold on to most of the things that are cre- 
ated for our pleasure or use, 

Indeed, about the only thing we can 
think of offhand that really lost out was 
the Murphy bed. 

(That was a bed that folded straight up 
into a wall closet, Junior, and be glad 
you don't have to sleep on one.) 


Atomic Energy and Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp today a 
thought-provoking article by the noted 
essayist, E. B. White, from the July 27 
issue of the New Yorker magazine. In 
this article, Mr. White touches on one 
of the most critical and sobering ques- 
tions confronting us in our search for na- 
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tional security and peace. The article 


follows: 

I see by the paper this morning that a 
steel drum con radioactive sodium 
waste is floating at sea, about 185 miles from 
here. It is described as “a menace to navi- 
gation,” and I guess it is a menace, all right— 
at least, I would not want to hit it while out 
sailing. The news story says the Atomic 
Energy Commission has authorized the 
dumping of radioactive sodium waste in the 
ocean. I sometimes wonder about these cool 
assumptions of authority in areas of sea and 
sky. The sea does not belong to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, it belongs to me: I am 
not réady to authorize dumping radioactive 
waste into it, and I suspect that a lot of other 
peopie to whom the sea belongs are not ready 
to authorize it, elther. The only reason the 
Commission authorizes it is that the Com- 
mission is desperate; it doesn't really know 
how to get rid of atomic waste, and neither 
does anyhody else. 

A neighbor of mine in Maine, Dr. Clarence 
Little, who experiments with mice, told 
members of the Bangor Rotary Club the other 
day that because of fallout their children's 
children will be abnormal; they will have 
water on the brain, club feet, defective kid- 
neys, defective eyes, I recall that when the 
AEC was waiting, last May, for suitable 
weather for touching off the experimental 
blasts in Nevada, it left the decision about 
the date to an electric brain. Whether this 
brain had water on it I don't know. Another 
mechanical brain that I read about recently 
suddenly refused to think at all. Men stood 
by and fed it questions, but it seemed stag- 
gered by them and failed to come up with an 
answer, which did not surprise me. I am 
unable to understand how any man in a re- 
sponsible position in any country of the 
world, when told that there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to the effects ot radiation 
on people yet unborn, can choose the op- 
timistic view and discard the pessimistic view, 
on the mere chance that the optimists are 
correct in their prophecies. Suppose they 
are wrong. Suppose the pessimists, or alarm- 
ists, are correct. What then will we have done 
in our arrogance? 


These test explosions are for security, but 
it would appear from some of the evidence 
at hand that we are now in the business of 
buying security for ourselves with the lives 
and bodies of unborn children, and if that 
should prove to be the case, then I think this 
is the ugliest bargain I ever heard of— 
uglier and more bestial than any other bar- 
gain ever made on earth, and I am ashamed 
to be a part of this race of shrewd traders 
and selfish security hunters. That our in- 
tentions are good is a poor excuse. We seem 
able to whip ourselves into a frenzy of so- 
licitude for the life of a boy trapped in a 
well, at the same time gambling away the 
lives of thousands and perhaps millions of 
boys yet to be born, most of whom will never 
fall into a well, except the well we are 
digging for them in our ignorance, a well so 
deep and terrible that it staggers even a 
mechanical imagination. 


Having split the atom, we assume that we 
must keep splitting it, contamination or no 
contamination, as though, having broken 
a horse, we assume we must ride. Atoms 
for war have the pretext of security, atoms 
for peace the pretext of heat and power 
for future ages. The security is fast fad- 
ing in a general uneasiness about the con- 
sequences. As for the heat and the power, 
what are we proposing to heat, and whom 
are we planning to endow with power? If 
some of the predictions come true, then we 
are in fact engaged in providing foot warm- 
ers for the clubfooted and power for those 
with water on the brain and defective vision. 
I do not know, and neither does anyone 
else, what sort of murder I am being made 
party to by these authorizations. I just hope 
that my generation is not destined to become 
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known as the clever generation, full of in- 
Benuity displayed in small matters. I hope 
that in the giddiness of our triumph we 
have not Placed the atomic sub- 
Marine ahead of the sea itself, the plane 
ahead of the sky. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the 
Atomic Energy Commission is responsible for 
disposing or supervising the disposal of all 
dangerous atomic waste materials. If Mr. 
White's article is true, 1. e, that a steel drum 
of radioactive waste has been allowed to 
escape proper sea burial, then an investiga- 
tion should be made of the AEC's failure to 
discharge its custodial and disposal respon- 
sibilities. 


Embassy Overseas Construction Program 
for 550 Buildings Will Cost More Than 
$200 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


Or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, while the 
administration is generous with approval 
of requests for Federal building con- 
struction overseas, Members of Congress, 
as we all recognize, are experiencing diffi- 
culty in securing progress on post office 
and other Federal buildings in the dis- 
tricts of the Members throughout our 
Own country. I believe the membership 
will find of interest a report from the 
Department of State concerning the 
number and extent of Federal buildings 
under construction or planned for em- 
bassy housing and allied housing re- 
quirements overseas. 

This report indicates that 18 projects 
are now under construction, costing $21,- 
605,086. Three additional projects for 
Which bids have been called for total 
$2,375,000, and the Department is con- 
sidering 18 additional projects which are 
now in the planning stage at an esti- 
mated cost of $15,985,000. The total 
cost of these 39 projects is $39,965,086— 
approximately $40 million at this time. 

In addition, the Department has an- 
nounced plans for a 10-year construction 
Program for our consular and diplo- 
Matic service and related civilian opera- 
tions totaling $200 million, which would 
be required over a 10-year period. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
Mr. William P. Hughes, Director, Office 
of Foreign Buildings, Department of 
State, together with detailed report of 
the embassy construction program may 
be reproduced in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The letter and report follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 25, 1957. 
The Honorable Jor L. Evins, i 
House of Representatives. 
Dran Ma. Evins; I have received your letter 
of July 15, 1957, requesting certain informa- 
tion relating to the embassy construction 
Program. Your letter was also acknowledged 
by telephone on July 16, 1957. 
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At the present time the Department of 
State, through its Office of Foreign Build- 
ings, has the following projects under con- 
struction: 


sulate general residence. 


Baghdad Office building, embassy | 10, 34, 436 
residence stuff housing 
(15 units). 

Basra Office building, staff hous- 219, 016 
ing (3 units). 

b Office building, staff hous- 406, 000 
ing (4 units), 

Leopoldville__} Office buliding, staff hous- 330, 192 
ing (2 units), 

Tegucigalpa... Office building, embassy 521, 138 
residence. 

S FS Pee 670, 000 

Hong Kong.. Office building.._......----. 856, 

New .---| Office building, staff hous- | 2,059, 122 
ing (48 units), 

Karüchl Office buildmg 1, 267, 000 

Dukarta . 2. — RSS ae 981, 

Vienna Stall housing (46 units) . 1, 175,066 

Manila Stall housing (30 units) 401, 529 


1 Total estimated cost of London project is $4,500,000. 


The Department has called for bids on the 
following projects: 


house, garage, 
Office balding, staff housing 375, 000 


(units). 
Seoul.. Embassy residence, staff | 1, 100, 000 
housing (36 units), 


In addition, the Department is actively 
planning the following projects: 


Esti- 

Post Project mated 
amount 
Manila Office building annex, staff 52, 700, 000 


housing (60 units) 


Mexico City- Office building..... 3. 000, 090 
Athens P -| 1, 000, 000 
SN =. = 750, 000 

SIR — 500, 000 


Teheran . Office building annex, em- 
residence, deputy 
e of mission residence, 
Algiers. ...... Office building 300, 000 
Santiago Embassy residen 250, 000 
Port-au- Office 335, 000 
Prince. 
S —— ERE 590, 
.. . 1 
udad ‘OMce bullding annex 250, 
Trujillo 
atpel...... Office building 
Sato 88 
Singapore . — 
Rabat Office building and embassy 
residence. 
Dublin Office bullding 
elsmki Office building anne 


Two years ago the Department presented 
to the Congress a 10-year program for physi- 
cal facilities abroad to house the consular 
and diplomatic service and related civilian 


operations. A careful estimate made at the 
time indicated that about 6200 million would 
be required over the 10-year period to sat- 
isfy these requirements. For fiscal year 1957 
the Congress appropriated $19 million, of 
which $14 million was to represent the utili- 
zation of foreign currencies and 85 million 
was actual dollar appropriation. For 1958 
the Congress has appropriated $18,500,000 
for this program, of which $15 million is 
to be in foreign currency utilization and 
$3,500,000 in dollar appropriation. In 
addition to construction activities this ap- 
propriation also finances the cost of operat- 
ing expenses, maintenance, and repair costs, 
furniture and equipment costs in all build- 
ings utilized abroad by the Department of 
State that are Government owned or under 
leasehold for periods in excess of 10 years. 
Enclosed is a mimeographed statement of 
the entire 10-year program as it was sub- 
mitted to the Congress 2 years ago, which 
may be of help to you. 

I appreciate this opportunity to provide 
you with information. If we can be of fur- 
ther assistance to you, please do not hesitate 
to cali upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM P. HUGHES, 
Director, Office of Foreign Buildings 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT or State OFFICE or Foreign Buriormas 
Foreign building requirements, 1957-63 inclusive, prepared Non. J, 1955 


Construction and acquisition: 
American Republics ares... 
Furo; 
Far 


astern area 


A A N PERRE 


TORR CEET IO TTT 


Nonconstruction: 

Operation of buildings. ....-...-.-- 
Realty repairs and maintenance 
Replacement of equp men — 
Bulldings and grounds umprovement 
Initial furniture und fixtures_...........------- 
Repair and replacement of furniture and fixtures_ 
Unscheduled projects, 
Lease pn 


Conduct of program —— 


Grand total —7—%*—r—— 


T—TT — ‚ — . p p 


Grand total 


— 
1 
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S 


s 
5 82 


8888822 8 8885 
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È 
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Ser ee 

S 

Preseepes 
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Staff housing is programed to provide Gov- 
ernment-owned residences for all Ambassa- 
dors and staffs and a residence for senior 
agriculture attachés is programed at all em- 
bassies. s 


No allowance has been made for dollar 
proceeds of property sales. The annual 
budget will take into consideration the pro- 
5 of sales actually consummated. 

The p: reflects an increasing re- 
quirement for property repairs and mainte- 


Fmbassy residence... 
residence... 


ae 
0 ne bdullding tas 
5 eee or extension. 


Foreign building requirements, 1957-65 inclusive, prepared Nov, 1, 1955 
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nance. Past estimates for repair and main- 
tenance have been inadequate to properly 
maintain the capital investment already 
made in the properties and to assure full 
and effective utilization of the facilities. In 
addition, the basic repair and maintenance 
requirement increases as additional proper- 
tes are acquired, 

The estimates for the cost of Individual 
projects reflected in this program are based 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS AREA 


August 6, 


on the best knowledge available at this time 
on local cost and other factors which will 
affect construction at the post shown. Ac- 
cordingly, the cost of individual projects 
cannot be considered in any respect firm 
budget estimates for the projects listed. Fur- 
ther, the program ts based on the needs of 
the Government overseas without regard to 
current or anticipated avallability of local 
currency credits, 


. ER Principal oMeer’s residence at consular posts R 
--.- LR 8 Fals — AAR 
OB Warehouse Sas! 
OR EXT UAE OURS on acoso ola cenn sewn E E AE O pea SH 
oie Senlor ocer" Ahne Er T E Sessie --- SOR 


Country and post 


Type of bulding 


Estimated cost 


Dominican Republie: 
Ciudad Trujillo 


RFE 


88888 
88 


Do 
ayy eter 
ta 
D Da. 


23853 8888 


7 
2 
7 
7 
' 
+ 
i 
7 
$ 
i 
* 


SSSSSSSSSS SSS S888 8883 


8888888888888 8 


Halti: 


SSE 8888885 
2232222222323333 8888888 


SS SSS SS 88 


Do 
Merida. 

Do... 
cob 3 


SSS SS 8888 
88888888 8888 


Country and post 


Estimated cost 


1957-00 1001-05 


50, 000 
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Forcign building requirements, 1957-65 inclusive, prepared Nov, 1, 1955—Continued 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS AREA—Continucd 


Estimated cont 
Country and post 85. 


8 
DO 


Total American Republics 
area. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


EUROPEAN AREA 


Ireland: 


ee saa 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg. — 
e 


New Zentand: 
Wellington. 
Do... 


89———ů— - EKᷣB([—Bͤ ne 


Vigo 
Switzerland: 


1 If and when Berlin becomes the capital of Germany. 
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* of Soviet Socialist Republics: 


Ethiopia: 
W 


0. 
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Foreign building requirements, 1957-65 inclusive, prepared Nov, 1, 1955—Continued 
EUROPEAN AREA—Continned 


Country snd post 


— 2 — 18, 900, 800 


Euro colonies: 
aa) re Accra. 


SS 88885 
8888888 


8 
P. 


EEEH 
888888 


Ababa <2 o2 enn ceececweweee: 


14, 709, 600 
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, Foreign building requirements, 1957-63 inclusive, prepared Nov. I, 1955—Continued 
«NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AREA—Continued 
x Estimated cost Estimated cost 
Country and post Type of bulding Country and post Type of building. 
1957-60 |- 1901-65 1957-80 


The Late Senator Walter F. George 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


y OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
: Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, young men, 
and women have always looked to their 
elders for inspirations of character, be- 
lief and success. A shining example of 
one of the finest inspirations was the late 
Senator Walter F. George of Georgia. 

My admiration for the late Senator be- 
gan in my college days when every im- 


00, 000 
50, 000 


85 
88. 


zšgs 
8888 


#33 S8 
888 S25 


pression that is a good impression makes 
a lasting imprint. I formed a great ad- 
miration for the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia. Years later after 
coming to Washington as a Representa- 
tive of the people of northwest Florida, 
that admiration for Senator George con- 
tinued to grow, not only for his great 
ability as a legislator, but for his per- 
sonal friendliness, helpfulness, and con- 
stant cooperation as well. Walter F. 
George knew and recognized the need for 
good sound government and by his ac- 
tions he was a living symbol for good 
government. Until the last, he was will- 
ing to forget his personal well-being and 
55 ee his service to his N above 
e ` 


He was not a man eager for wide ac- 
claim and for recognition for the great 
work he did, but his record of statesman- 
ship and personal dignity will be remem- 
bered and admired by many generations 
to come. 

I hold the deepest sympathy for Mrs. 
George and the other loved ónes of the 
late Senator; however, I am confident 
this great sorrow is softened through the 
knowledge that the people of the United 
States share in this grief. While his 
death is a great loss to us all, his lifetime 
work is a gain that will last throughout 
the days of this Nation. . 

Mr. Speaker, many wonderful things 
can be said of the late Senator, but as 
I look back through the years and recall 
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my own experiences I feel that one of his 
greatest contributions has been the in- 
spiration of his life and work to the 
youth of America for good government, 
fair play, and humble service for all men 
and women. 


W. Gordon Robertson 
EXTENSION Fail ENAT 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article from the August 
2, 1957, issue of the Produce News, an 
extremely popular publication of the 
fruit and vegetable industry. 

This article relates to Mr. W. Gordon 
Robertson, who was recently elected 
president of the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad Co. 

I have known Mr. Robertson person- 
ally. He has made a superb contribution 
to the advancement and development of 
the potato industry in the State of Maine, 
and I feel confident that in his new posi- 
tion Mr, Robertson will perform in a 
manner that will redound to the benefit 
of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co. 


The article follows: 
Wuo's WHO IN THE PRODUCE INDUSTRY: 
W. GORDON ROBERTSON 

Though he is now president of one of the 
Nation's important railroads, W. Gordon 
Robertson richly deserves to be included in 
this series of Who's Who in the Produce 
Industry. 

It was only last month that Mr. Robertson 
was elected president of the Bangor & Aroos- 
took Railroad Co., having relinquished his 
post as head of Beaver Brook Farms, Inc., 
the large potato company in Caribou, Maine. 
His jump from potato growing to the presi- 
dency of a railroad looks like a big jump 
indeed, but the truth is that Gordon has for 
many years been intensely interested in 
transportation matters and, on the other 
hand, the Bangor & Aroostook Rallroad has 
been intensely interested in potato matters. 

Mr. Robertson had been on the board of 
directors of the BAR since April 1953, 
and he has been a member of the executive 
committee since April of this year. 


FINE BAR POLICY 


There are few railroads that take more 
interest in the welfare of the shippers they 
serve than the Bangor & Aroostook. The 
BAR has been the last to make rate increases, 
and it is one of the very few railroads that 
gears its schedule to the needs of its cus- 
tomers with such utter disregard to its own 
convenience. 

Mr. Robertson's predecessor, Curtis M. 
Hutchins, who is now chairman of the board, 
was a consistent champion of the theory 
“the public be pleased,” and there is every 
reason to believe that Mr. Robertson will 
continue these policies. 

No rigor mortis policy is likely under the 
Robertson regime. At this moment the BAR 
is considering meeting truck competition 
with a reduction of rates to meet this 3 


BIG TRUCK THREAT 
It so happens that on September 1 trucks 


using Maine highways will be allowed to 
increase their axle load by some 8,000-10,000 
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pounds, which will bring their total load 
up to 36,000-38,000 pounds. No one needs 
be told how this increase in weight will cap- 
ture potato tonnage for the truckers. Gor- 
don, however, ig not one to take this lying 
down, and he and Tom Clark, vice president 
in charge of traffic, are devoting every effort 
to studying the situation and meeting the 
competition. 

This is the first time on record that a 
potato shipper has become president of a 
rallroad—certainly no one has ever taken 
the post in one jump as has Gordon Robert- 
son. It is a tribute both to himself and to 
the perspicacity of the railroad's board of 
directors that they have seen fit to take a 
man from the ranks of potato shippers and 
place him at the head of their railroad, Of 
course, potatoes are a large part of BAR 
traffiic—but by no means all of it. 

BORN IN SCOTLAND 


Gordon Robertson has a splendid business 
background, He was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on May 13, 1911, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools there. He came 
to Canada in 1929 and worked on farms in 
Ontario and New Brunswick. He was em- 
ployed by Guy G. Porter Co., Perth, N. B., 
and 3 years later joined International Ferti- 
lizers, Ltd., at St. Johns, 

Nine years later he moved to Caribou, 
Maine, but instead of becoming a potatoman 
he became a soldier. He was in the Cana- 
dian Army from 1941 to 1945 and, after being 
wounded in Normandy, he was discharged 
with the rank of infantry captain, 

In 1946 he returned to industry, forming 
Albatross Fertilizers, Inc., being its general 
manager for 11 years. From fertilizers he 
went into the potato business itself, forming 
Beaver Brook Farms, Inc., and heading that 
company for the last 10 years. 

One of his most recent accomplishments 
has been the promotion of the export potato 
business with Spain and South America, 
which work was conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Maine Potato Council. 

Tall and handsome, Gordon is a good fam- 
ily man. In 1930 he married Christine Baird 
Young, a Scottish lass, and they have three 
children, Winifred, William G., and Robert G. 

The Maine potato industry can look for the 
continuance of understanding and coopera- 
tion from the Bangor & Aroostock Railroad 
under the new president and former potato- 
man, W. Gordon Robertson, 


Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a letter which I received from 
Mr. Thad M. Sandstrom, General 
Manager of WIBW-TV and WIBW 
radio, Topeko, Kans. Mr. Sandstrom 
makes reference to suggested improve- 
ments in the Federal Communications 
Commission. Also Mr. Sandstrom 
points out that in his opinion the Com- 
mission, has made great progress under 
the direction of Commission Chairman 
George C. McConnaughey, Mr. Sand- 
strom's outstanding work and experi- 
ence in the fleld of radio and television 
certainly qualifles him to make con- 
structive observations concerning areas 
of improvement in Federal Communi- 
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cations Commission activities. I think 
Mr. Sandstrom’s letter deserves serious 
attention. 
Topeka, August 1, 1957. 
The Honorable Wiri1am H. Avery, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Avery: Thank you for your letter 
of July 25 concerning the hearings pertain- 
ing to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

While many of us in the radio and tele- 
vision industry have been critical of the 
Commission in the past, and probably will 
continue to be in the future, it is my feel- 
ing that the Commission, basically, has done 
a good job. 

The major area of improvement from the 
standpoint of the radio-TV industry, would 
in my opinion be threefold: 

1. Lessening of the paperwork load. This 
has improved a considerable amount in the 
last 10 years, but I still believe that the 
Commission is calling for information from 
time to time that is really none of its busi- 
ness. 

2. Extension of the licensing period of 5 
years. The National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters has been urging 
and making & concerted effort to secure 
5-year licenses. It seems to me that the 
radio and television industry has matured 
and many times over has proven its ability 
to serve in the public intérest. The 5-year 
license would indeed be a great benefit, ` 

3. Remote control for directional stations. 
Tests have been conducted during the past 
few years which prove that AM stations can 
operate their transmitters by remote control, 
even in the case of stations using directional 
antenna systems. Some of the smaller gta- 
tions which have directional systems, such 
as KARE in Atchison, certainly have been 
burdened by the Commission's slowness in 
acting on this regulation. In this day and 
age, radio stations must take advantage of 
every technical advancement, and remote 
control operation of broadcast transmitters 
with directional antennas is a must. 

Perhaps you have some questions about 
my comments, I'd be happy to hear from 
you. I would like to make it clear that I 
feel that the Commission attitude toward 
the radio-TV industry is much better than 
it was a few years ago, and great progress 
has been made in the administration of 
Commissioner McConnaughey. 

Cordially yours, 
TAD M. SANDSTROM, 
General Manager. 


— 


Defect in Illinois Election Ballot Needs 
Amending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for a long time I have given serious 
thought to the position of candidates 
for Congress on the ballot in IIlinois. 
After I was elected in 1956 many of my 
friends expressed the hope that I would 
enjoy Springfield. I hastened to explain 
that I was going to Washington and not 
Springfield, the seat of our legislature. 
I am convinced that many voters in Illi- 
nois are often confused as for whom they 
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are voting and for what position. I cer- 
tainly believe that remedial changes 
should be made to remove any confu- 
Sion about voting for a candidate for 
Congress in Washington or voting for 
a candidate for Illinois’ State Legisla- 
ture. x 

To that end I have met with the Re- 
publican Members of Congress from Illi- 
nois and we adopted a resolution which 
we have sent to the members of the State 
Electoral Board of Illinois which is com- 
posed of the Governor, William G. Strat- 
ton; the secretary of state, Charles Car- 
pentier; the State treasurer, Elmer Hoff- 
man: the attorney general, Latham 
Castle; and the auditor of public ac- 
counts, Elbert Smith. 

I would like permission to have these 
remarks along with the resolution sent 
to the electoral board inserted in the 
RECORD. 

Iam gratified to read the splendid edi- 
torial appearing in the Ulinois State 
Journal of August 3 in which the paper 
urges that consideration is given our re- 
quest. The position of congressional 
candidates on the ballot is not logical. I 
contend, and am supported by other 
members of the Illinois Republican dele- 
gation in this, that congressional candi- 
dates names should be placed after the 
candidate for United States Senator. 

The resolution and editorial follow: 

We, the Illinois Republican Members of 


the 85th Congress, first session, assembled 


at a meeting in the office of the Honorable 
Noan M. Mason, 15th District, Illinois, room 
1103, New House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., on Tuesday, July 24, 1957, agreed: 

Whereas in the presidential election of 
November 1956, President Eisenhower, Vice 
President Nrxon, the congressional campaign 
committee and the senatorial campaign 
committee proclaimed and emphasized the 
necessity and advisability of electing a Re- 
publican Congress, we did not succeed; and 

Whereas the voters of the State of Illinois 
were told that “Ike needed a Republican 
Congress and a Republican Congress was a 
must in 1956,” we elected a President and 
Vice President, but failed to elect a Republi- 
can Congress by a substantial majority; and 

Whereas the very nature of the office of 
Congressman, described as Representative in 
Congress on every ballot and voting machine 
in Illinois is that of a Federal office and 
synonymous with duties in the Nation's 
Capitol; and 

Whereas all political advertising is directed 
toward the election of candidates and the 
appeal is to the voters of the cities, towns, 
and rural communities; and 

Whereas voters would naturally expect and 
look for a candidate for Congress on a ballot 
or voting machine after the candidate for 
United States Senator; and 

Whereas in the State of Illinois in a presi- 
dential election this is not the fact, but on 
the contrary the office of Representative in 
Congress appeared in the position of 14A or 
14B on every voting machine and in the same 
order on every paper ballot; and 

Whereas such a position on the ballot is 
confusing, misleading, and is a definite 
handicap to a congressional candidate; and 

Whereas in other States no such order of 
candidates as exists in Illinois is author- 
ized or permitted and in some States they 
have a Federal ballot, carrying the names of 
the presidential ticket and the candidates for 
Senator and Congressman; and 

Whereas in Illinois the State electoral 
board, the Governor, the secretary of state, 
the attorney general, the State treasurer, and 
the auditor of public accounts have the 
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power, without legislative change, to certify 
the order in which the names should appear 
on the ballot; and 
Whereas if the office of Representative in 
Congress were placed on each ballot after 
United States Senator, it would not handicap 
the State ticket nor injure the county ticket 
and would help to relieve the confusion and 
similarity of Federal and State offices, such 
as Representative in Congress and members 
of the general assembly: Now, therefore, be 
it 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
should be sent to each member of the State 
electoral board of Illinois. 
Emmet F. BYRNE, CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
RUSSELL W. Keeney, TIMOTHY P. SHEE- 
HAN, Leo E. ALLEN, NoAH H. MASON, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, HAROLD R. COL- 
LIER, ROBERT H. MICHEL, WILLIAM E, 
MCVEY, LESLIE C. ARENDS, SID SIMPSON, 
ROBERT CHIPERFIELD, MARGUERITE S. 
CHURCH 
DEFECT IN ILLINOIS ELECTION BALLOT NEEDS 
AMENDING 


Tilinois’ 14 Republican Congressmen have 
pinpointed a glaring defect in the makeup 
of this State’s election ballot. In a letter 
of protestation to Governor Stratton and 
other members of the State electoral board, 
the Congressmen point out that names of 
congressional candidates were 14th in a long 
Ust of names last fall. Names of United 
States senatorial candidates, by comparison, 
were third from the top. 


Congressman Emmett F. BYRNE, of Illinois, 
who is leading the effort to get the ballot 
changed, says he is convinced that one of 
the reasons the Republican congressional 
candidates lost so many votes in the 1956 
election is due to the misleading placement 
of candidates’ names on the State and Fed- 
eral ballots in Illinois. 

That may or may not have contributed 
to the defeat of Republican candidates. But 
there is no question about the congressional 
names being misplaced. Last fall’s ballot 
put the congressional candidates’ name be- 
tween the clerk of the appellate court and 
State representatives. All of the State can- 
didates, including three trustees of the 
University of Illinois, were above the Con- 
gressmen's names. 

The logical order on the ballot for a con- 
gressional candidate's name is with the other 
Federal candidates when other Federal can- 
didates’ terms come up. When other Federal 
candidates are not on the ballot, congres- 
sional candidates ought to have a separate 
Usting on the ballot, or at least at the top 
of the ballot. The State board should give 
due consideration to the request of the 14 
Republican Congressmen, 


Judge Robert Van Pelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure and with pride that I call your 
attention to Judge Robert Van Pelt, who 
was sworn in as judge of the Lincoln Fed- 
eral district court last Thursday morn- 
ing. Judge Van Pelt succeeds Judge Del- 
ehant, who administered the oath of 
office, and the late Judge Thomas C. 
Munger. These two outstanding men 
have made a distinguished record in this 
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office, and Judge Van Pelt is eminently 
qualified to carry on their high tradi- 
tion of public service. 

Judge Van Pelt brings to his new office 
a fine record of integrity, fairness, and 
rare perspicacity; he is a man who 
uses as his personal philosophy for con- 
duct a rule from the Old Testament “to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with my God.” 

Quoted below is an editorial and a 
news item from the Lincoln Journal of 
August 1 and the Lincoln Star of August 
2, 1957, respectively: 

From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star of August 2, 
1957] 


Van PELT Sworn IN 


Some 200 witnessed the swearing-in of 
Robert Van Pelt as judge of the Lincoln 
Federal district court Thursday morning. 
But Nebraskans everywhere marked the oc- 
casion with satisfaction and approval. Judge 
Van Pelt has the full confidence of his State. 
It feels that the high level with which justice 
has been dispensed in the Federal district 
courts of Nebraska will know no diminution. 
There is nothing more reassuring to a free 
people than to know that their courts are 
in learned, competent and just hands for 
they are, indeed, a great refuge. 

The Lincoln bench has been a fine ex- 
ample of the best in justice over a long and 
continuing span of years. Judge Van Pelt, 
himself an outstanding figure at the bar 
and in the community, succeeds distin- 
guished predecessors and has the examples 
of the late Judge Thomas C. Munger and 
the currently retiring Judge John W. Dele- 
hant as a lamp to his feet. 

Judge Delehant, himself the occupant of 
the bench the past 15 years, was present at 
the Thursday ceremonies. Nebraska bids a 
regretful farewell to him as the presiding 
figure of the Lincoln court but rejoices that 
he contemplates further service on occasion. 
It ls not averse under these circumstances 
to sharing him with other Federal districts, 


[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star of August 2, 
1957] 
Two HUNDRED SEE ROBERT VAN PELT Take 
FEDERAL JUDGE OATH 


United States District Judge Robert Van 
Pelt took the oath of office Wednesday morn- 
ing as nearly 200 persons witnessed the cere- 
monies in the Federal courtroom in Lincoln. 

Federal Judge John W. Delehant admin- 
istered the oath and affidavits to his succes- 
sor, after which Sam Van Pelt helped his 
father into the judicial robes. Sam, a Uni- 
versity of Nebraska graduate, plans to enter 
the NU College of Law after his service in 
the Armed Forces is completed. 

Judge Van Pelt next was seated on the 
bench with Judges Richard E. Robinson of 
Omaha, Chief Judge for the United States 
District of Nebraska, and J. W. Woodrough 
and Harvey Johnsen, judges of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Judge Delehant said, “I appreciate being 
able to administer the oath of office to my 
successor” and added that his welcoming of 
Judge Van Pelt had a “warm and personal” 
greeting. 

Representatives of State, Federal, and lo- 
cal legal and judiciary groups made con- 
gratulatory remarks to Judge Van Pelt. 

CONFIDENCE, PRIDE 

Barton Kuhns, president of the Nebraska 
State Bar Association, expressed the State 
organization's “confidence and pride” in the 
appointment of Judge Van Pelt. 

District Judge John L. Polk said the new 
appointee's “ability and purposes as a trial 
lawyer has been of the highest character” 
and have been so recognized by his appoint- 
ment to the Federal bench.“ 
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Circult Judge Harvey Johnsen of Omaha 
said the Lincoln post has a “unique position 
in the Federal system.” 

HIGHEST STANDARDS 

He paid tribute to the highest standards of 
the past 50 years set by the late Judge 
Thomas C. Munger and Van Pelt’s immediate 
predecessor, Judge Delehant. . 

“Judge Delehant has gained the reputation 
of being one of the outstanding judges in the 
United States.“ Judge Johnsen said. 

Circuit Judge J. W. Woodrough said he had 
“the hope of great things for Judge Van 
Pelt.” 

Judge Richard Robinson, who shares the 
United States District Court bench for 
Nebraska with Judge Van Pelt, said his fellow 
jurist is "eminently qualified” and extended 
“heartfelt congratulations.” 

BAR REPRESENTATIVES 


Congratulatory remarks also were made by 
Frederick Patz for the Lincoln Bar Associa- 
tion, Ed Garvey for the Omaha Bar Associa- 
tion, and George Turner for the American 
Bar Association, and by United States Attor- 
ney William C. Spire of Omaha. 

Guy Chambers, representing Senator 
Roman Hruska, and Maurice S. Hevelone, 
representing Senator Cart CURTIS, read con- 
gratulatory messages from the two Nebraska 
Senators in Washington, D. C. 

Dean E. O. Beisheim of the University of 
Nebraska College of Law, extended the con- 
gratulations of the faculty. 

Acknowledging the congratulatory re- 
marks, Judge Van Pelt said he would serve 
to the best of his ability, being not unmind- 
ful of the distinction brought to the Lincoln 
post by Judges Munger and Delehant. 

PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Judge Van Pelt noted his personal philoso- 
phy for conduct, taken from a rule in the 
Old Testament, is “to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with my God.” 

Judge Van Pelt thanked Judge and Mrs. 
Delehant for their personal kindnesses. 

Judge Delehant, who retired from the Lin- 
coln post, will continue to serve in the Fed- 
eral judiciary system on special assignment. 
He will reside in Omaha, 


— 


[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal of 
August 1, 1957] 


Success TO LINCOLN’S FEDERAL JUDGES 


Federal District Judge Robert Van Pelt 
ascended to the Federal bench in the Ne- 
braska judicial district succeeding Judge 
John W. Delehant who retired after 15 years 
of constructive, dedicated service. 

Both men are men of unquestioned abil- 
ity, integrity, and capability of service. To 
both the publish wishes full measure of 
success. 

On this Important, happy, and ceremonial 
occasion of swearing in a new Federal judge, 
it seems naturally regrettable from the stand- 
point of the public's understanding of the 
judiciary that pictures of the occasion could 
not be permitted as might be prescribed by 
the presiding judge. 

Photographs of such occasion, it would 
seem, could add rather than detract from 
the impressiveness, dignity, importance, and 
understanding of the occasion, Except for 
the lawyers, probably hardly 2 persons in 
1,000 have even visited in person or seen the 
United States Federal court in Lincoln—1 of 
the 2 permanent Federal courts in the State. 

Whateyer the honest difference of opinion 
from time to time between the bar and the 
press on question of photographing criminal 
trials (a difference which the bar and press 
are continually discussing with mutual re- 
spect even when in disagreement), it would 
seem unfortunate that ceremonial functions 
such as the swearing in of Federal judges, 
district attorneys or marshals or naturaliza- 
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tion of aliens have not been reproduced for 
the public at large by photography. 


From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal of August 
1, 1957] 
Van PELT Dons Roses As New FEDERAL JUDGE 
(By Leo Scherer) 

Robet Van Pelt, a Lincolnite lawyer and 
native-born Nebraskan, was sworn in as 
United States district judge Thursday morn- 
ing during ceremonies in the Federal court- 
room. 

Federal Judge John W. Delehant of Lincoln 
administered the oath of office to his suc- 
cessor before a crowded courtroom of more 
than 200 persons. 

Judge Delehant said, “I appreciate being 
able to administer the oath of office to my 
successor. It's a rare and honored occasion.” 

“However, this does not mean I shall dis- 
continue the performances of judicial work.” 

The judge added that welcoming his suc- 
cessor, Judge Van Pelt, was a warm and per- 
sonal greeting. 

Van Pelt, 59, succeeds Judge Delehant who 
retired at the end of April, but who is con- 
tinuing his work on a voluntary call basis. 

The new Federal judge seemed choked 
with emotion when he finished his speech to 
the crowd. 


LETTER IS READ 


A letter signed by President Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell which relayed personal congratulations 
and approval of the appointment was read 
during the ceremonies. 

After the oath of office, Sam Van Pelt, the 
judge's son, assisted his father with the black 
robe. 

Judge Van Pelt then took his place on the 
Federal courtroom bench with Federal Judge 
Richard E. Robinson, of Omaha, United 
States Circuit Judges J. W. Woodrough and 
Harvy Johnson, both of Omaha and Judge 
Delehant, of Lincoln. 

Judge Van Pelt told the audience, “I feel 
very humble to follow to the bench such 
great Federal judges as Judge Delehant and 
the late Judge Thomas C. Munger. 


HIGHEST TRADITIONS 


“Their busy lifetime of service developed 
the highest traditions in the Nebraska ju- 
diciary.” É 

“I just hope that some of the radiant glow 
that graced these great judges will shine 
through me." 

Expressing congratulations to the new Fed- 
eral judge were Fred Patz, president of the 
Lincoln Bar Association; Judge John L. Polk, 
for the Nebraska District Judges Association; 
William Spire, United States attorney for 
Nebraska; Barton Kuhns, of Omaha, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska State Bar Association; 
Dean E. O. Belsheim, of the University of 
Nebraska College of Law; George Turner, 
clerk of the Nebraska Supreme Court, repre- 
senting the American Bar Association; Ed 
Garvey, president of the Omaha Bar Asso- 
ciation; Guy Chambers, of Lincoln, repre- 
senting Senator Roman Hruska, and Maurice 
Hevelone, of Beatrice, representing Senator 
CARL ö 

TRIBUTE TO PREDECESSOR 

Speakers paid tribute to Van Pelt’s pre- 
decessor, Judge Delehant, calling him “one 
of the ablest judges in the United States 
and a man of extraordinary ability and fair- 
ness.” 

Patz told Judge Van Pelt that his appoint- 
ment was “an honor to himself and the 
Lincoln Bar Association.” 

Judge Polk said Van Pelt's new assignment 
was “a contribution to the administration of 
Justice in Nebraska and also a personal award 
for him.” 

Judge Robinson presided over the hour 
and a half ceremonies while both Judges 
Woodrough and Johnson participated. 
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Foreign Aid as It Affects Employment in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past several years 
that the Congress has considered the 
program of foreign aid, arguments have 
been made in support of it that most of 
the money is spent in this country and 
hence it is justifiable on that ground, if 
on no other. What are the facts? 

Study No. 9 prepared for the Senate 
Special Committee To Study the For- 
eign Aid Program and this particular 
phase of it includes a table estimating 
employment as it affects the various 
States. I insert it at this point: 
Estimated employment related to foreign aid, 

by States, 1955 


l ä —— an 333, 350 


In my own State of Wisconsin the esti- 
mated number of people employed as a 
result of foreign aid is about 9,000. The 
grand total, however, is 333,350. In other 
words, Mr. Speaker, out of a total labor 
force of more than 65 million people, the 
percent employed as a result of the for- 
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eign aid program is 0.513 percent, just 
about one-half of 1 percent. Can it be 
Said, therefore, that this program has 
any great effect upon employment? Cer- 
tainly it should not be concluded that in 
the absence of foreign aid the number 
of persons above would become unem- 
Ployed. Tax reductions which permit 
greater spending by American consumers 
and an easing of credit restrictions 
would tend to sustain employment. 


That State Department Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Montrose, Calif., Ledger, one of the most 
sound and reliable newspapers in the 
district I represent, printed an editorial 
on August 1, which I consider worthy of 
reproduction in the RECORD. 

Since it has to do with some of the 
outstanding work of our good and able 
colleague, the Honorable GLEN LIPSCOMB, 
it is herewith reproduced: 

When Abraham Lincoln spoke of “fooling 
all of the people some of the time,” he gave 
the Nation a solemn warning as well as a 
clever quote. If the present Republican 
President would like to take a tip from 
Honest Abe, he could give a little attention 
to what appears to be a fairly successful 
attempt to fool all the people all of the time, 
an attempt that has been inherited by the 
GOP from its New Deal, Pair Deal, Big Deal 
Predecessors, 

According to reports from Washington, it 
appears that the State Department has 
handed $552,927 to the National Opinion 
Research Center at University of Chicago 
Over the past 14 years. In short, the trick is 
to have the research unit come up with the 
. desired findings, which are then leaked to 
the public, This is a neat method of con- 
trolling public opinion, and through it, it 
Was found last fall that 90 percent of the 
American people favor foreign aid. 

The natural reaction of a reader, upon 
beeing that 90 percent of his fellows are in 
favor of something, is to get into line. At 
least that is what the State Department 
hopes. 

It is interesting to note that the congres- 
sional investigating committee probing such 
goings-on, had to put State Department and 
International Cooperation Administration 
Officials under oath in order to get a straight 
answer. x 

The revelations came when Co: 

GLEN Lrescoms, of Los Angeles, tried to find 
what happens to the secret $1 million-a- 
year emergency fund voted the Secretary of 
State. It is interesting also to note that 
as a result of Lrpscoms's persistence, the 
State Department cancelled the poll con- 
tract, and the Budget Bureau ruled that the 
expenditure, undetected for 14 years, an il- 
legal use of the Secretary's unaudited funds. 
Lrpscoms says the polis were used to hood- 
wink the Congress and the public, and one 
Suddenly recalls that those who haye been 
interviewed by a public-opinion poll are few 
and far between. Do you know any? 

Perhaps this is a clue to the bewildering 
burden of public opinion carried by such 


men as the late Senator Joseph McCarthy 


and the senior Senator from California, WIL- 
LIAM KNOWLAND. In the past, when they 
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have spoken out against communism or 
Red China, or the flagrant and ruinous 
squandering of American tax money over- 
seas, they have been blasted by just such 
closed-circuit waves of public opinion as 
the one Lipscoms has discovered wherein 90 
percent of the people are supposed to take 
the position the State Department would like 
them to take. 

Ever since the day of the Literary Digest 
poll, which published a great prediction some 
years ago, polls have been hard put to con- 
vince the public. 

But recently there was an indisputable 
poll, in which thousands voluntarily gave 
money to the Joe McCarthy fund. It was a 
complete switch, in which the people, in- 
stead of being billed for a phoney public 
relations effort actually paid—in a way—to 
express their ideas in support of the late 
Senator. They pledged $94,703 at the last 
count) to the McCarthy fund, with 19,233 
individuals making the contributions. 
Where is the public opinion poll that can 
truthfully say it questioned nearly 20,000 
citizens on the McCarthy issue or any other? 

This is a real grassroots poll, and it proves 
that the Nation appreciated the efforts of 
the persecuted Senator from Wisconsin to 
stamp out the sinister, godless menace of 
communism, and it proves that the State 
Department's calculated brainwash job to 
destroy Joe McCarthy has little effect upon 
Americans. 


The Future for the Family Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
frightening glance into the barren future 
being planned for the family farmer in 
America is provided by an Associated 
Press report of a speech by Dr. Don 
Paarlberg, nominated for Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, printed in the De- 
troit Free Press of July 28. 

Already fighting for existence in fierce 
competition with the vast machinery and 
capital of the corporation farm, the lit- 
tle family farmer is now being told by 
Agriculture Department officials that the 
answer to his problems is higher produc- 
tion and a lower per unit cost. It is diffi- 
cult to follow that argument in the face 
of the Nation’s bulging warehouses and 
figures which show that farm costs have 
been in a steady upward climb. The next 
step is obvious in the free market the 
Department recommends. It will be the 
elimination of the family farmer by a 
process of attrition. 

The article follows: 

WIL. New Ipea RULE FARM? 

WasHincton.—For nearly a quarter of a 
century Government farm policies have been 
set up to emphasize prizes. 

The Eisenhower administration is trying 
to put the emphasis on a new goal: Volume. 
The general idea is to market the largest 
possible volume of farm products—produced 
so economically that a low price pays off. 

Dr. Don Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, in charge of marketing, an econ- 
omist, is pushing the mass-production, low- 
price, efficiency program. 

Paarlberg argues that the advent of mech- 
anized agriculture foists volume supplies on 
the Nation whether it wants them or not, 
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Consequently, policies must be fashioned 
to take that situation into account. 

Experience has shown—say administration 
farm leaders—that if production is cut one 
place in agriculture, shifts are made to bring 
about overproduction elsewhere. 

Paarlberg says: “We are discovering that 
despite efforts to check output, farm prod- 
ucts are likely to continue abundant.” 

With abundant production bound to come 
off the farms regardless of what is done, the 
Nation faces the problem of what to do about 
the surplus supplies. 

The Government has been following the 
policy of buying up the extra production 
under price-support programs and storing 
it at great cost to taxpayers, Much of it 
is given away eventually. 

The administration contends that agri- 
culture should adopt progressive steps to 
market the abundant production at home 
and abroad. One of the best ways of doing 
this, it says, is to reduce prices to a point 
where the production will move into use 
rather than into Government storage. 

What's to be gained, critics of the new 
philosophy ask, by selling large quantities 
if the price is below production costs? 

“In time,” he says, “farm legislation may 

ize a fact which students of agricul- 
ture have long known—that the economic 
model for agriculture really is a 3-dimen- 
sional figure, the 3 being price, volume, and 
cost per unit. 

“Price times volume minus cost per unit 
equals net income. It is net income, not 
price, which is available for spending.” 

Paarlberg is certain that farmers can make 
much greater cuts in costs of production. 


Mounting Contributions to Pension Pro- 
grams Demand That Stable Economy 
Be Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans are laying aside more money 
for the future than ever before. Contri- 
butions to pension and retirement plans, 
both public and private ones, have 
jumped 60 percent within the last 5 
years. In 1956 a total of about $1314 
billion was placed in various retirement 
programs, both by employers and em- 
ployees. This amounted to the equiva- 
lent of about 4 cents out of every dollar 
of personal income during the year. 

With so much money in these pension 
plans, it is obvious that the future wel- 
fare and security of millions of our citi- 
zens is dependent upon the continued 
stability of our economy. This fact is 
pointed out in an editorial entitled Pen- 
sion Plans’ Contributions at New High,” 
which appeared in the Birmingham, 
Ala., News of July 29, 1957. Under leave 
heretofore granted, I am happy to in- 
clude this very pertinent editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

PENSION PLANS’ CONTRIBUTIONS AT New HicH 

In keeping with the growth of private and 
public pension and retirement programs in 
recent years, contributions into the funds 
to provide benefits have been rising steadily. 
Combined payments by employers and em- 
ployees, the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
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recently, added up to an estimated 
$13,300,000,000 in 1956. The comparable fig- 
ure at the end of 195] was just about $8 
billion, indicating a growth of over 60 per- 
cent in the 5-year period. 

The sum of contributions to various plans 
was the equivalent of about 4 cents of every 
dollar of total personal income before taxes 
last year. Payments figured out to approxi- 
mately $200 for every person employed in the 
civilian working population. 

Employers, including Government as an 
employer, paid some $8 billion of these con- 
tributions or 60 percent of the total, the 
institute estimated. Under private plans 
alone, as constrasted with publicly spon- 
sored plans such as the Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance program, employers 
made combined contributions of $3,200,000,- 
000 in 1956 and employees $500 million. 

Total assets of public and private pension 
plans approached the $75 billion mark at the 
end of last year. Assets of private plans 
alone, covering some 14 million workers, 
added up to an estimated $28,500,000,000. 

The size and scope of these plans, the in- 
stitute observed, point up one of the big 
stakes in the current fight against inflation. 
A retirement benefit, whether under a public 
or private plan, is essentially a promise of 
future buying power to the recipient when 
he leaves the working population. Con- 
tinued stability of the dollar, therefore, ob- 
viously is vital if pension and retirement 
benefits are to live up to future expecta- 
tions. 


Rural Electrification in North Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the activities of Government which most 
closely affects the farm people of North 
Dakota, and thus all of the people of my 
State, is the work of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, 

Since this year represents an anniver- 
sary for REA in North Dakota, I have 
prepared a summary of what REA and 
the newer rural telephone program have 
meant to us. 

The summary follows: 

Twenty years ago light came to the farms 
of North Dakota by way of REA. 

It was on the 24th of November 1937, that 
electricity flowed over the wires of the new 
lines built by the Baker Electric Cooperative 
at Cando, N. Dak., in the first operation 
financed by the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration in the State. 

Today, the scene has changed greatly. 

Twenty years ago, only a little more than 
two percent of the farms in North Dakota 
had electric lights. Today, not many more 
farm families than that are without elec- 
tricity not only for lights but for a multitude 
of other uses as well. 

The past 2 decades have brought a 
change in our State because of REA, and 
they have also brought some changes in the 
attitude Americans have about REA. When 
the program began, it met with considerable 
opposition. Over the years, the success of 
what REA was doing brought widespread 
acceptance. But today, the opposition is 
growing again. 

To understand why, we should look first 
at what has happened to REA since it was 
given approval by Congress in 1935. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE REA PROGRAM 

As of July 1, 1957, about $244 billion was 
owed the Government in outstanding loans 
to cooperatives. This does not include the 
millions already repaid. 

Included in the loans were almost $111 
million ($110,793,649), which have gone to 
North Dakota cooperatives, much of which is 
now being repaid. 

REA loans also cover the telephone pro- 
gram. Total loans outstanding on July 1, 
1957, for rural telephone associations were in 
the amount of over $200 million. Of this a 
large percentage was in North Dakota loans. 

To date, loans for telephone groups have 
totaled more than $394 million since the 
start of the program, and of this, $24 mil- 
lion, or about 6 percent has gone into pro- 
viding expanded telephone service in North 
Dakota. 


More than $314 billion ($3,538,712,273) has 
been loaned under the rural electrification 
program. Another quarter of a billion dol- 
lars was requested in the proposed budget for 
1958, with another three-quarters of a bil- 
lion spent in the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
I mention these figures to emphasize the 
stepped-up program which has been put into 
effect since the beginning of the Eisenhower 
administration. Not only has the volume of 
the program been stepped up, but so has the 
processing of applications, which takes only 
half as long as previously. 

SOME REPAYMENTS ARE OVERDUE 

REA was established in the depression to 
make credit available to bring electricity 
to the farms. The objective was to do this 
with long-term loans which eventually 
would pretty much pay for the entire pro- 
gram. 

For the most part, these loans are being 
repaid on schedule. Only 8 out of almost 
1,000 REA cooperatives are more than 30 
days overdue in payment. The telephone 
loan associations are having a little more 
difficulty, with a few of the 450 borrowers 
more than 30 days overdue. 

These overdue payments represent an un- 
healthy situation, but they are not the real 
source of trouble, as far as opposition to 
REA activities is concerned. 

THIRTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLAR LOSS IN INTEREST 

The opposition comes from the fact that 
the REA is costing the Government a hid- 
den $35 million a year. k 

When REA was established, the interest 
rate was set at a figure refiecting the in- 
terest the Government itself was paying on 
money it borrowed to lend to cooperatives. 
When that rate went up or down over a 
period of time, so did the REA rate, until 
1944. That year, the REA loan rate was set 
permanently at 2 percent. 

What has happened now is that with the 
rise in the interest rate the Government 
must pay for its money, the taxpayer is 
subsidizing REA to the amount of $35 mil- 
lion, and perhaps as much as $85 million if 
loans continue to be made at their present 
record high level, 

With a tremendous demand for economy 
facing the 85th Congress, it was natural that 
a bill would be introduced to change the 
REA loan rate. 

There was immediate opposition to the 
measure from the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, which opened up 
two lines of thought. 

On one side were those who favored in- 
creasing the interest rate to keep REA on 
a basis of paying for itself. On the other 
side, were those who believe REA has now 
achieved its objective and should be 
abolished. 

Ninety-six percent of the farms in America 
have central station power now. In North 
Dakota, where we have some sparsely settled 
areas, and in Wyoming and a few other 
States, the percentage is not as high. About 
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86 or 87 percent of North Dakota's farms are 
electrified. 

This fact is being stressed by REA op- 
ponents who say that we can afford to get 
along without the REA now. They argue 
that most of the money now goes for services 
other than power distribution, and that co- 
operatives can start financing their own 
construction and expansion of plant facil- 
ities. 

Moreover, much is being made of the cases 
of some REA co-ops who have gone into the 
appliance business. While this is legal as 
long as loan funds are not used, it has 
aroused antagonism in many quarters be- 
cause the co-ops are selling on terms a dealer 
cannot match, and are doing so with funds 
which could be used to repay obligations to 
the Government. 

Fighting this viewpoint is the National 
Co-op Association in Washington headed by 
Clyde Ellis. From his modern eight-story 
office building in downtown Washington, he 
directs one of the major propaganda barrages 
aimed at Congress. 

Mr. Ellis, a former Congressman, a few 
months ago was given a verbal spanking be- 
fore a House committee when he was de- 
scribed as arrogant, biased, and improperly 
representing his case. His operations are 
financed by a levy which is paid by every user 
of REA electricity, whether he represents 
every user's viewpoint or not. It’s just part 
of the bill, 

A lot of Congressmen are agreed that they 
prefer to listen to the viewpoints of co-op 
officials and subscribers in their own States. 

FIGHT FOR REA PROGRAM 


Years ago I remember when the gasoline 
lamp replaced the kerosene one. We had a 
friend come to visit, and since I was busy for 
a minute I suggested he go In and light the 
lamp and make himself at home. He came 
running out of the house a minutes later, his 
clothes all ripped up, and said he had lit 
the lamp but it had gone out. Well, light 
it again,“ I told him. “I can't,” he replied. 
It went out through the roof.” 

Today when working for the REA pro- 
gram, we have to be careful, too. I have 
always supported REA, and I do so now, but 
I know you will agree when I say that I want 
to be sure our program, like the lamp, doesn't 
go out the roof. 


Horseshoe Bend National Military Park 
Is Scene of Famous War of 1812 
Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the two most important battles 
in the War of 1812 was fought at Horse- 
shoe Bend on the Tallapoosa River near 
present-day Dadeville, Ala., on March 27, 
1814. This was the battle in which Gen. 
Andrew Jackson and his men, in- 
cluding Sam Houston, completely sub- 
dued the arrogant Red Stick Indians of 
the Creek Tribe. At Horseshoe Bend, 
the Indians were entrenched in an area 
surrounded on three sides by the river 
and on the fourth by strong earthen 
breastworks. 

General Jackson, who later was to 
become the Nation's seventh President, 
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fought against the Red Sticks’ land forti- 
fications while a portion of his men 
circled the Indians, swam the river and 
attacked from the rear. The engage- 
ment, second in the war's importance 
only to the Battle of New Orleans, left 
800 of the 1,000 Red Sticks dead and 
projected General Jackson into national 
Prominence, 

The site of this famous battle is about 
to become a national military park, the 
Only one in Alabama. 

By all means, Horseshoe Bend should 
be preserved for its historical signifi- 
cance. Under leave heretofore granted, 
J am pleased to insert an editorial en- 
titled “Worthy Enterprise,” which ap- 
Peared in the Birmingham, Ala., Post- 
Herald, one of my district's fine daily 
newspapers, on July 26, 1957. 

The editorial follows: 

WORTHY ENTERPRISE 

Historic spots, are not too common in 
Alabama. During Revolutionary War days, 
Alabama was still Indian territory. During 
the Civil War, most of the fighting was to 
the north and east of us. 

We do have a true historic shrine, how- 
ever, in the site of the Battle of Horseshoe 
Bend and now something is being done to 
Preserve and perpetuate it. 

Legislative committees have approved a 
bill which would appropriate $150,000 to buy 
land near the site of the battle in which 
Gen. Andrew Jackson fought Creek Indians 
and roundly defeated them. 

If this land is provided, along with more 
acreage which is being given by Alabama 
Power Co., the Federal Government's Park 
Service will develop the spot. 

This should be à real tourist magnet. And 
it will provide something to which the State 
can point with pride. 

Let's spare no effort to make this shrine a 
reality. 


Anniversary of Swiss Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Switzer- 
land, a nation infinitely smaller than the 
United States but which through its own 
little Marshall plan has given hundreds 
of millions of dollars to aid wartorn 
European nations, celebrated indepen- 
dence day on August 1. It was on that 
day in 1291 that the men of the valleys of 
Uri, Schwyz, and Nidwalden formed an 
everlasting league for defense against 
all who should attack them. This 
league was the foundation of the Swiss 
conference of 22 cantons which finally 
was completed in 1815. Out of this 
union of German-, French-, and Italian- 
speaking mountain and valley people 
sprang a model democracy whose na- 
tional and international conduct offers 
a shining example to the world. 

The relationship between our countries 
has been a most harmonious and cordial 
One, particularly in the field of trade 
relations. The Swiss have one of the 
highest standards of living in the world 
and, in order to maintain it, they import 
many of their raw materials, food prod- 
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ucts, and finished goods from the United 
States. In turn, the United States rec- 
ognizes the proficiency and fine quality 
of Swiss workmanship. Swiss watches 
and clocks, precision instruments, qual- 
ity textiles, and of course the famous 
Swiss cheese have been landmarks of 
quality in the United States for years. 

It is to be eminently desired that the 
United States and Switzerland continue 
to maintain friendly relations. Wemust 
not jeopardize such relations by harsh 
and unreasonable trade restrictions. 
We must remember that understanding 
and cooperation in dealings between na- 
tions, as between people, are the best as- 
surance that our two great democracies 
will remain firm and fast friends. 

I want to congratulate the proud peo- 
ple of friendly and democratic Switzer- 
land upon this anniversary and to wish 
piain many, many happy returns of the 

ay. 


Compulsory Inspection of Motortrucks 
on a Nationwide Basis Is Imperative ìn 
the Interest of Safety on Our Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for nationwide compulsory inspec- 
tion of motortrucks has mounted during 
the past several months because of the 
lack of such a requirement in some of 
the States. The problem has attracted 
widespread attention because of several 
recent accidents that revealed that in- 
adequate maintenance of trucking 
equipment was the chief cause of disas- 
trous wrecks on the highways of the 
Nation. 

Although the State of Pennsylvania 
has an excellent truck safety record 
when compared with the national aver- 
age of truck accidents, nevertheless, 
some had crashes have occurred because 
the Keystone State's compulsory inspec- 
tion law does not extend to out-of-State 
trucks, many of which have figured in 
truck accidents on Pennsylvania high- 
ways. 

During the present session of Con- 
gress, I introduced H. R. 7048, a bill de- 
signed to authorize employment by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 100 
inspectors of safety appliances. Despite 
an increase in the number of ICC inspec- 
tors, it is impossible for that agency to 
cope with the out-of-State trucks that 
roll over the Nation's highways with de- 
fects that invite disaster on every mile 
of the road. 

There have been similar accidents in 
the State of Pennsylvania involving out- 
of-State trucks with as harrowing de- 
tails as revealed by the following account 
in the Washington (D. C.) Post of Au- 
gust 1, 1957, of an accident at Union- 
town, Pa., this week. It is coincidental 
that on July 31 the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 
carried the following editorial emphasiz- 
ing the need for adoption nationwide of 
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the Pennsylvania plan of requiring fre- 
guent compulsory inspection of motor- 


The articles follow: 


From the Washington Post of August 1. 
1957] 
ScCAMPERING TROOPER CLEARS Way DOWN 
MOUNTAIN ron “WILD” TRUCK 

UNIONTOWN, Pa., July 31.—With a State 
policeman’s siren clearing his path, a 28- 
year-old truckdriver stuck to the wheel of 
his big vehicle tonight in a wild ride down a 
mountain highway and averted a possible 
tragedy. 

Grim and white-faced after his 2-mile 
scrape with death on Summit Mountain, 
Glenn Switzer, of Fairmont, Nebr., had to be 
treated for shock. - 

“I wasn't scared until it was all over,“ he 
said weakly. 

Switzer said the brakes of his tractor- 
trailer, which was heavily loaded with sugar, 
failed as he started down the hill. The 
vehicle's clutch burned out and smoke 
trailed from the wheels as Trooper Reu Sil- 
baugh—who just happened to be cruising 
by—saw the truck gaining speed. 

Silbaugh swung his patrol car in front of 
the truck and pushed it to maximum speed 
as he kept his siren walling. Motorists 
pulled their cars to the side of the road to 
give the truck a chance to roar around the 
sharp curves. 

Switzer twice drove perilously off the high- 
way, just grazing the hillside, to slow down 
his vehicle. But, he said the speedometer hit 
the 70-mile-an-hour mark at least. 

By the time Switzer roared toward the 
bottom of the hill and into the small com- 
munity of Hopwood his policeman friend 
had shunted motorists and pedestrians to 
the side of the road. Then, going up a smali 
grade, Switzer deliberately drove his truck 
into a steep bank. Only minor damage was 
done the truck. 

As pedestrians gathered around to con- 
gratulate him, Switzer—the father of five 
children—climbed slowly from the cab. De- 
liberately, he placed a wooden block under a 
rear wheel so the truck wouldn't roll back- 
wards. Then, with a faint smile, he col- 
lapsed. But he-rallied quickly after treat- 
ment at a nearby hospital. 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of July 31, 
1957] 


NEED INSPECTIONS 


What could be called the “Pennsylvania 
plan” is being urged in other States of the 
Union as regards the safety of trucks on the 
highway. The Keystone State, while not 
accident free, can boast of an excellent 
record all because of compulsory inspections 
of trucks owned and operated by State resi- 
dents. 

An intensive, never-ending fight is waged 
by the truckers’ organization for added 
safety and Pennsylvania accidents are lower 
than other States due to this examination 
of trucks, conducted monthly. 

It is agreed that truckdrivers, as profes- 
sionals, are the best drivers on the highway 
and trucks average more miles than do pleas- 
ure cars, although the latter type outnum- 
ber trucks 5 to 1. Trucks operate 5,000 to 
20,000 miles each month, and that's heavy 
hauling, 

“The truck can be in perfect shape when 
it starts out for the month and be a hazard 
by the end of the month. We can check the 
maintenance record of trucks registered in 
Pennsylvania, but there's no way we can do 
it with out-of-the-State trucks,” states the 
highways department. 

In recent investigations of truck accidents 
in the State improper maintenance of vehi- 
cles was involved in 90 percent of them. 

Pennsylvania requires a semiannual in- 
spection of all State registered trucks and 
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then has the maintenance records available 
monthly so the State keeps a tight rein on 
all trucks, excepting, of course, the trucks 
that come into the State, many of which 
are defective and uninspected. 

Recent accidents at Altoona, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, on the turnpike, and others on 
route 22 are cited in the campaign to make 
trucks safer. 

According to C. D. Shipley, director of the 
State bureau of highway safety and former 
safety director for the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association: Compulsory inspection 
on a nationwide scale is going to make the 
individual who never does anything with 
his truck, and we have that type of indi- 
vidual, conscious of the fact that it would be 
cheaper to maintain his truck as he went 
along than to just let it run until it falls to 
pieces. Some of them have finally fallen to 
pieces on mountains with disastrous results.” 


Bill Will Aid Alaska’s Economic 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 5, the House passed H. R. 8054, 
which is a bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of oil and gas leases in lands be- 
neath inland navigable waters in the 
Territory of Alaska. 

In my opinion, enactment into law of 
this bill will do much to stimulate inter- 
est in and promote the production of oil 
and gas in the Territory. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation in Alaska is 
novel and, in fact, altogether unique. 
More than 99 percent of the total land 
area of 586,000 square miles is in 
Federal ownership. Federal reserves 
am t to about 95 million acres out of 
a total of 365 million; the remainder is 
in public domain. Oil and gas leases 
have been and are issued under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of 1920. Alaska is a 
land of lakes and rivers in such numbers 
that they have not all been discovered, 
much less named. Alaska’s coastline in 
the aggregate exceeds in length the 
coastlines of the States on the Pacific 
Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico and the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Under existing law, the Secretary of 
the Interior is not permitted to-issue any 
leases for lands under inland navigable 
waters. H. R. 8054 will permit such 
leases to be made under the same gen- 
eral rules and regulations for the pro- 
tection of the public interest which op- 
erate generally in Alaska with reference 
to the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. Ap- 
propriate disposition of proceeds is to 
be made to the territorial government 
after provision is made for payment to 
the Federal Government to cover admin- 
istrative costs, 3 

A person or a company operating in a 
western public domain State does not 
have the handicaps which confront those 
who seek to operate in Alaska. There 
leases may be acquired on the public do- 
main from the Federal Government; and 
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negotiations may be carried on with the 
State government for lands lying under 
navigable waters. But the territorial 
government of Alaska has no authority 
whatsoever over these lands and until 
H. R. 8054 becomes law no authority re- 
sides in the Federal Government either. 


There is rather an urgent need to cor- 
rect the situation now existing and the 
Alaska Territorial Legislature in its 1957 
session’ adopted house joint memorial 
No. 18 which said in part: 

The development of the oll and gas re- 
sources of the Territory of Alaska is of vital 
importance to the development and economy 
of the Territory and to the national defense 
of the United States and its Territories and 
possessions, 


And the memorial petitioned Congress 
to make these lands “available to the De- 
partment of the Interior for administra- 
tion in behalf of the Territory of Alaska.” 

The bill approved by the House August 
5 was introduced responsive to an execu- 
tive communication. That communica- 
tion was accompanied by a draft of pro- 
posed legislation. One section of that 
draft gave a preference right to lease 
lands beneath the navigable waters de- 
scribed in those leases up to a limit of 
640 acres of land beneath any single 
body of navigable waters. That provi- 
sion is incorporated in H. R. 8054. I 
think it is quite important to note here 
that this was an administration proposal 
and did not originate with the territorial 
legislature or with any person or persons 
interested actually or prospectively in 
oil leases. The Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs approved the prefer- 
ence section after thorough discussion 
and consideration. Personally, I believe 
it is altogether appropriate to have it in 
the bill. It might be mentioned here 
that the first actual discovery of oil in 
what appears to be commercial quanti- 
ties outside of Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No, 4 was made in Alaska within the last 
month. Upto that time money has been 
poured into the country for leases and 
for prospecting for oil without surety 
that there would be any return, great or 
small. Indeed, that is true even to this 
day in respect to practically all the land 
under lease. It takes daring and imagi- 
nation and willingness to gamble to 
search for oil anywhere, especially in a 
pioneer country such as Alaska. I be- 
lieve there is every good reason why the 
person holding a lease should have a 
preferential right to 640 acres of land 
under inland navigable water. Other- 
wise, what will happen will be that spec- 
ulators and others like-minded will seek 
to obtain tracts of such land surrounded 
by existing leases on the public domain. 
I am authorized by Director Woozley of 
the Bureau of Land Management to 
state that in the discussions held in con- 
nection with this all the officials of the 
Bureau believed that preferential rights 
should be established. Some of these 
Officials thought there should be no 
limitation whatsoever as to acreage; still 
others thought it should be greatly in 
excess of 640 acres. However, that 
figure was settled upon to make sure 
that no assertion could be successfully 
made that undue rights were being ac- 
corded to those holding existing leases. 


August 6 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that 
H. R. 8054 becomes law at an early date. 
It will be, I am convinced, meaningful in 
aiding the economy of Alaska under 
proper conservation practices, 


Come Home, John 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
entitled “Come Home, John” which ap- 
peared in the Daily Press of St. Marys, 
Pa., dated August 3, 1957: 

Come Home, JOHN 


In a superhuman effort to keep the Lon- 
don disarmament conference from dropping 
into the Thames River to be forgotten for- 
ever, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
made a hurried aerial trip to the British 
capital this week to hold Harold Stassen up 
before he went down for the third time. 

Mr. Dulles has suggested an aerial inspec- 
tion plan that would open all of United 
States, Canada, Alaska, the Soviet Union, 
and Western Europe to overhead and ground 
inspection, and he might as well saved his 
breath. 

Last week we received a copy of the United 
Nations report on the crushed rebellion in 
Hungary. And contained therein was a copy 
of an agreement made by the Russian Gov- 
ernment and the People's Republic in Hun- 
gary providing for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Hungary and the payment by 
Russia of all damage done in Hungary. 

This was drawn up and signed by repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union at the very 
hour Russian forces under Marshal Zhukov, 
the “Butcher of Budapest,” were massing 
men and tanks on Hungarian borders for one 
of the greatest butchering expeditions of 
modern times. 

Why this country tries to have any dealing 
with the Soviet Union passes human under- 
standing. Since the days of the United Na- 
tions Charter was drawn up giving Russia 
3 members in the U. N. rather than the 1 
allocated other nations, and deadly veto 
power, not one solid agreement has been 
reached with Moscow that has been kept or 
honored. 

She fostered war against American troops 
in Korea, supplying the Chinese Reds with 
weapons, supplies, and officer material. She 
backed the Egyptian fuss in the Middle East 
area, supplying Nasser with weapons of war 
at the same time the Soviets were preaching 
“softness and light“ at the Geneva confer- 
ence. 

The London conference is now moving into 
its 5th month with Stassen continually is- 
suing bulletins of “significant progress,” 
with representatives of Great Britain and 
France, attending the same meeting, refer- 
ring always to the blockading maneuvers of 
Soviet's Zorin. 

Mr. Stassen, a mere babe-in-the-woods in 
the field of diplomacy, grasps at any straw 
that holds even the tiniest morsel of hope 
and blows it out of all proportion, while 
European realists refuse to fall for any Mos- 
cow “soft soap” treatment. 

Mr. Dulles, hard-headed as a cement block 
in many respects, should have known by this 
time that doing business with Moscow is like 
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reaching for the moon, every bit as un- 
attainable, 

But John Foster, who continues to look at 
the world with rose-colored glasses, figures 
a few words here and there will rid the 
world of, the fear of nuclear warfare. 

The {dlks back home, far more realistic, 
want Uncle Sam to keep his forces beefed 
up to the last man, so no surprise attack 
will find the old man in the whiskers snooz- 
ing in his apartment. 


Victory for the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News on August 3, 1957: 

VICTORY FOR THe SOUTH 


Whatever happens from here on, the South 
has won the civil-rights battle—and has done 
it with the votes of the northern and west- 
ern Democrats. 

It was a formidable new coalition that 
Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, 
put together early Friday for the crucial 
rolical) on the jury trial amendment. 

It included not only the 24 southern Demo- 
crats, as you would expect, but 15 of the 24 
Democratic votes from the rest of the coun- 
try. Together with 12 Republicans—mainly 
from the western and border States—these 
39 Democrats administered a stinging defeat 
to President Eisenhower, who had declared 
only last Wednesday that he had gone as far 
as he could go in the direction of a com- 
promise and moderation on civil rights. 

In a parliamentary sense, the “emasculat- 
ing compromise” comes as a smashing tri- 
umph for both the southern bloc, led by 
Senator RUSSELL of Georgia, and that dedi- 
cated party compromiser, Majority Leader 
JOHNSON. 

But at what a cost to the Democratic posi- 
tion in the North was the grand display of 
party unity accomplished? How long will 
the Democrats be haunted by this rolicall— 
everywhere outside the South; every time a 
southern jury nullifies a Federal court's ef- 
fort to protect the right of southern Negroes 
to vote? 

In future campaigns, this vote undoubt- 
edly will be recalled as the most significant 
civil-rights showdown in many a year. For 
campaign purposes, it will be drastically 
simplified as a vote for or against effective 
Federal protection of the right to vote. 

It will be remembered that the votes for 
it came from 33 Republicans and only 9 
Democrats; that the votes against it came 
from 39 Democrats and only 12 Republicans. 

In the House, Just 6 weeks ago, virtually 
every Democrat outside the solid South— 
and more than three-fourths of the Repub- 
licans—voted against the jury-trial amend- 
ment. But in the Senate, where every vote 
counted, 15 ocrats from States whose 
Congressmen’ were almost unanimously op- 
posed to the jury trial voted for it. 

One, for example, was Senator KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts, a presidential hopeful. 
But Massachusetts cast a solid block of 7 
Democratic votes the other way in the House. 
Likewise, Rhode Island's two Democratic 
Congressmen voted one way, its two Demo- 
cratic Senators the other. 
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In the House, the jury-trial amendment 
didn't get a single Democratic vote from 
the 11 Western States. But in the Senate, 
it got a decisive 10 out of 13 Democratic 
votes—with only Morse and NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon, and CARROLL, of Colorado, showing 
a touch of that old-time liberal zeal for 
effective civil rights. All the other western 
liberals—MAGNUSON and JACKSON, Of Wash- 
ington; Maxsvrinto and Murray, of Montana; 
CHURCH, of Idaho; ANDERSON and CHAVEZ, of 
New Mexico, etc.—went along with LYNDON 
JoHNSON and the southerners in voting to 
weaken the right-to-vote bill. 

The Democrats, to be sure, were con- 
fronted with a cruel dilemma. For years 
they have faced in two opposite and irrecon- 
cilable directions—procivil rights in the 
North, anticivil rights in the South. The 
northerners had to choose between breaking 
with the southerners and compromising with 
them for the sake of party unity. The choice 
they made—here in the Senate—was exactly 
the same one they made a year ago at their 
national convention. 

Then, as now, the uniflers and compro- 
misers carried the day; the Democratic con- 
vention produced a civil-rights plank that 
was so nearly self-cancelling it reduced itself 
to absolute zero. ; 

Now the Democrats in the Senate have 
implemented that plank, by voting 39 to 9 
for a compromise that reduces the civil- 
rights bill so close to zero that even some 
of the southerners may be willing to vote 
for it. 

This is not to say that the bill is worth- 
Jess. Even as it stands, it is certainly enough 
better than nothing so it should pass. If 
it can be strengthened at all, when the time 
comes to reconcile. the crucial Senate and 
House differences, we would suggest once 
again that a recent proposal by Representa- 
tive Rapwan, Republican, of Buffalo, offers 
the brightest hope. He would give the South 
its jury-trial guaranty, but only for 3 years, 
after which this clause would expire auto- 
matically unless the experience with it was 
such as to convince both Houses of Con- 
gress that it should be continued. 


Perpetual Campaigning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 2, 1957, an editorial entitled Per- 
petual Campaigning” appeared in the 
Gastonia Gazette, Gastonia, N. C. 

The thinking of the writer of this edi- 
torial was very interesting to me. I be- 
lieve that our colleagues will be likewise 
interested in seeing this splendid edito- 
rial. 

The editorial follows: 

PERPETUAL CAMPAIGNING 

Just how valuable is a public servant to 
the constituents he represents? 

The holder of any political office can ob- 
viously be more valuable If given a reason- 
able length of time to serve. 

This is particularly true of any position as 
important as that of a Member of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

A Congressman serves his district only 2 
years. Senators serve for 6 years, which is 
a term long enough to make them increas- 
ingly valuable to their States. 
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When it comes to base pay, there is no 
difference. Each makes $22,500 a year. But 
the Senator has the satisfaction of feeling 
that it is worthwhile to embark on long- 
Tange planning. This cannot be the case 
with the Representative, with only a 2-year 
tenure of office. 

Representatives are elected in November. 
They take office in January and serve 2 calen- 
dar years. But there's a joker“ in their sta- 
tus. Just about 1 year after they have been 
in Congress, they must begin preparing to 
run for another term. 

We don't feel that the Representative gets 
a fair deal, because no man can be at his 
best when he realizes that after about a 
year’s service he must run again—that is, 
of course, if he chooses to seek the office for 
a second term. 

At least 4 years in office should be allotted 
to Representatives. We believe if they served 
4 years instead of 2, there would be an 
incentive to put much more into their work 
than is the case under a 2-year term. 

One thing is certain—the.2-year term for 
Representatives doesn’t give them a fair 
break, 

We have always felt they should have 
4-year 

But political tradition is hard to break, 
and there is small hope that the perpetually 
running Representatives will ever get a 
breathing spell. 


M. Sgt. Vernon G. Waguespack Named 
Outstanding Airman of Continental 
Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride and pleasure that I call 
attention to the selection of a member 
of the United States Air Force from the 
Third Congressional District of Louisi- 
ana as the year’s “outstanding airman” 
of the Continental Air Command. He is 
M. Sgt. Vernon G. Waguespack, of Na- 
poleonville, member of a well-known 
Assumption Parish—county—family, 
who has spent almost 17 years in the 
service. 

Sergeant Waguespack was chosen for 
this award from among hundreds of air- 
men of the Continental Command who 
were nominated by their respective unit 
commanders and considered by a board. 
Lt. Gen. William E. Hall is commander 
of the Continental Air Command. 

Together with those named for a simi- 
lar award from each of the other 18 Air 
Force commands, Sergeant Waguespack 
was honored by Secretary of the Air 
Force James H. Douglas and Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff, during 
official recognition in Washington at 
which the 19 leading airmen were cited 
for outstanding achievements. ‘The cita- 
tions are sponsored annually by the Air 
Force Association, this year’s ceremonies 
being a feature of the Air Force 50-year 
anniversary celebration. 

Sergeant Waguespack has an illustri- 
ous career dating back to January 1941. 
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During World War II he served in both 
the European and Pacific theaters of 
operation. From 1942 to 1944 he was 
with the 44th Bombardment Group of 
Ploesti Oil Field attack fame, and in 
1945 he served with the 9th Bombard- 
ment Group, fiying B-29's out of Tinian 
Island. 

Since 1950 Sergeant Waguespack has 
been active in the Air Reserve program, 
first as an ROTC instructor and is cur- 
rently on training duty with the 2621st 
Air Reserve Center at Richmond, Va. 
From 1950 to 1954 he was instructor for 
the Air Force ROTC at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. He has 
been highly commended by civic leaders 
in the Richmond area for his work in 
the Air Force community relations field 
as well as the Reserve program and is 
in demand as a speaker. He has con- 
tributed greatly to a better understand- 
ing of the Air Force and the peaceful use 
of its air power. Much of the credit 
for the excellent status of the Reserve 
training program in the Richmond area 
is given to the successful program con- 
ducted by Sergeant Waguespack. On 
his own initiative he worked with local 
organizations in the Petersburg-Hope- 
well section and stimulated sufficient in- 
terest in Reserve activities to form a 
full new squadron. 

While Sergeant Waguespack has not 
disclosed any information he may have 
as to his future in the Air Force, it is 
reported that he will likely receive a 
very important overseas assignment 
soon. 

Sergeant Waguespack is the son of 
Gaston J. Waguespack, Sr., prominent 
sugar-cane planter and vice president of 
the police jury, governing. body of As- 
sumption Parish, and the late Mrs. 
Waguespack, and is 1 of a family of 7 
sons and a daughter. He is married to 
the former Elaine Naquin, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Naquin, who also 
comes from a prominent Assumption 
Parish family. They have a son, Gar- 
ald, aged 7. 


Dr. Capps and Missouri 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


7 OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
` DR. CAPPS AND MISSOURI 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
The Ninth Annual Workshop of the Mis- 


- souri Association of School Administrators 


met in Columbia, Mo., June 16, 17, and 18, 
1957. The theme was Expanding Horizons 
for Education, but the real theme was Dr. 
Capps and Missouri. Dr. Capps is now 70 
years of age, and he was thus honored for 
his long and outstanding service to educa- 
tion in Missouri and throughout the world. 
The writer was one of many who attended 
in the status of his former major professor. 

The program featured such speakers as 
Dean L. G. Townsend of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Missouri; Mis- 
sourl State Commissioner of Education 
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Hubert Wheeler (Educational Progress in 
Missouri); Ward Barnes, superintendent of 
schools, Normandy, Mo. (Educational Legis- 
lation in Missouri); President Elmer Ellis, 
of the University of Missouri (Higher Edu- 
cation in Its Relation to Secondary Schools) ; 
President Clifton R. Bell, of MASA; Dr. How- 
ard Terry, superintendent of schools, Bonne 
Terre, Mo.; Drs. W. W. Carpenter, Ralph K. 
Watkins, and C. A. Phillips, of the University 
of Missouri; President Philip J. Hickey, of 
AASA; Joplin's superintendent of schools, 
Roi;S. Woods; Lt. Gov. Edward V. Long, of 
Missouri; President M. Earle Collins, of Mis- 
souri Valley College (Making Education 
Live); S. M. Rissler; Armin H. Bueker; Rob- 
ert H. Clark; Ben A. Rogers; Eddie B. Pope; 
Raymond E. Houston; H. D. Williams; Elmer 
F. Klein; Maynard Pettigrew; Noah Gray; 
Robert Gilchrest; Wendell Evans; Hugo 
Beck; Louis J. Donati; S. H. Marcellus; B. W. 
Robinson; H. A. Sadler; Clyde McConnell; 
George Heltzel; Clarence Farnham; Rudolph 
Eskridge; Joy Whitener; O. Wayne Phillips; 
C. E. Oliver; Laurence Phelps; Marvin 
Shamberger; Lynn Twitty; Byron Master- 
son; Bernard G. Campbell; George Engle- 
hart; Morgan Selvidge; Glenn M. Drew; and 
Everett Keith. 

Big events are often hid, however, Dr. 
Robert Fee Hyatt, Jr., a prominent physician 
and civic leader, drowned on April 11, 1957, 
when a car in which he was riding plunged 
off a highway embankment into the back- 
waters of the swollen Ouachita River. The 
accident was caused by a hog in the road. 
The big event came when Mrs. Juanita Bis- 
coe, of Orlando, Fla., wrote the poem, A 
Dedication: 


“A great physician went away 
To make another call < 
"Twas just a week before this Easter Day 
As hundreds will recall, 


An angel cometh from above 

Walking o’er the earth with silent tread 
While calling to our great physician 

And saith, ‘Now, we nrust go ahead.“ 


The earthly things dropped from view 
As they swiftly crossed the restless sea 
To behold an immortal power, 
Prepared for you and me. 


Work of our great physician 
Ended with the last call 

As he stepped o’er the threshhold 
Entering into a great glass hall. 


Thou art indeed, a great physician 
Saleth He upon the throne 

But grander, nobler things are due 
A mansion all your own. 


There is no death; just sunset and evening 
tar 


5 
His earthly duties ended, never to be re- 
sumed E 
Now, he’s living im his Father's mansion 
Just busy in a celestial room. 


Our hearts are all so desolate 

With each blush of the early dawn 
Revealing tear-stained cheeks 

A sorrow destined to be borne. 


But blessings flowing from above 
Will heal our saddened hearts 
As the light glows from the evening star 
Reflecting beauty and strength to a new 
start.” t 


Dr. A. G. Capps, professor of education, 
University of Missouri since 1921, with his 
wife and nine children, was the big event 
at the Ninth Annual Workshop rather than 
the other great speakers. Capps was to this 
event what Hyatt was to the poem, or, in 
another vein, what the Cockrell family is to 
Missouri. 


It has been a poem and now it is Dr. Capps 
and Missouri, or as Phil Hickey indicated, 
Dr. Capps and America. Asa former student 
of Dr. Capps, the writer would say Dr. Capps 
and the World.” 
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A United States View of the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an address by the Hon- 
orable James J. Wadsworth, Deputy 
United States Representative to the 
United Nations before the American Bar 
Association at the United Nations in 
New York, which address appeared in 
the Department of State Bulletin on 
August 5, 1957. 

The address follows: 

A Untren STATES VIEW OF THE Untrep NATIONS 


(By James J. Wadsworth, deputy United 
States Representative to the United 
Nations) 

My contribution to this distinguished 
meeting today is to bring to you, briefly, the 
United States view of the United Nations— 
which is my view personally and officially. 
How important is the United Nations to the 
United States? 

If this impressive structure with its great 
expanse of glass, remarkable system of simul- 
taneous translations, its superb communi- 
cations all over the world did not further 
the best interests of its member nations, it 
would not long survive. This may seem like 
an unidealistic approach to many who see 
the vision of man’s brotherhood, his respon- 
sibility for suffering humanity today, and 
his hopes for a better tomorrow. But for- 
tunately there is no fundamental, irrecon- 
cilable conflict between the ideal and the 
practical. As a country, the most important 
thing we want but cannot achieve entirely 
by ourselves is peace. The peace we want 
is not that of a graveyard—or of a jail— 
but peace with freedom and with Justice. 
Fortunately, this is the kind of peace which 
all of the world's people desire—and most 
of the world's governments, 

The United Nations helps to achieve this 
kind of peace because it is a vital, growing 
concern which reflects the realities of inter- 
national life. 

It is not a perfect organization, because 
it is made up of nations and nations are 
made up of people and people are made up 
of many imperfections. As you members of 
the bar know all too well, people are by 
nature quarrelsome. Science hasn't yet re- 
vealed why this should be so, but it is an 
indisputable fact that homo sapiens for all 
his reasoning powers often makes a botch 
of his own personal relations—and not in- 
frequently has made a botch of international 
relations. 

Today we can no longer afford the luxury 
of allowing nations to fight it out.“ We 
are impelled to find machinery for resolving 
our continuing conflicts if this planet is to 
remain habitable. The United Nations offers 
no cure for man's quarrelsome nature, but 
it does afford a place where men—and na- 
tions—can quarrel with words rather than 
with unleased cosmic forces. 

Twelve years ago, when the United Nations 
Charter was written, many people thought of 
international law as the major element in 
international relationships. International 
law is an extremely important bulwark 
against international anarchy, and I would 
not want to bellttlee its importance in any 
way. The United Nations International Law 
Commission has done and is doing good 
work. A very important conference on the 
law of the seas is being organized right now, 
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which is one tangible result of the delibera- 
tions of the Law Commission. The Inter- 
National Court of Justice is a vitally im- 
Portant institution. Even so, I think all 
Would agree that the United Nations has not 
developed along the path of peace by the 
application of general principles of law but 
rather along the quite different path of 
Peace by practical political solutions to spe- 
cific problems. 

The reason why this turn was taken is 
Clear, The world today is divided into two 
totally different ideologies. Between the 
tree world and the Communist world there 
is no common agreement as to even what is 
right and what is wrong. There is no com- 
Mon moral code, which must be the founda- 
tion of all law. è 

Even words have totally different meanings 
when used by a Communist and when used 
by a bellever in individual liberty. Take for 
example the word democracy“; the Com- 
munists, by prefixing the word “peoples,” 
use “democracy” to describe a dictatorship 
as ruthless and total as any ever known in 
the history of man. Or take the word 
“Uberation”; the Communists use that word 
to describe the extension of Moscow's con- 

over neighboring countries. Or the 
Word “aggression”"—when Soviet troops go 
into a country to repress a revolt, this is a 
brotherly, helpful act, never an act of ag- 
gression, By Communist definition only 
Capitalists can be aggressors. The irony be- 
comes excruciatingly apparent when the 
Soviet Union becomes the champion of 
Covenants guaranteeing human rights. 

In addition to this semantic confusion, the 
legal approach to peace is handicapped by 
the lack of machinery for enforcing agreed- 
Upon codes of behavior. The United Nations 
is not a superstate, It has none of the at- 
tributes of sovereignty. It cannot pass a law, 
levy a tax, or conscript a soldier, And, frank- 
ly, I am sure the United States would not be 
a member if the United Nations could do 
these things. 

How then, you may ask, does the United 
Nations go about its herculean task of pro- 
Moting peace, situation by situation, case by 
Case? How can it possibly succeed? 

The answer lies in its tremendous influ- 
€nce—its influence on governments and ulti- 
Mately on world opinion. The framers of our 
Own Declaration of Independence recognized 
the importance of. world opinion when they 
Spoke of “a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind.” Today, although the United Na- 
tions has no power to compel, it has an enor- 
mous power to persuade. 

ASSETS OF THE U. N. 


There are four assets which are unique to 
the United Nations and which make it the 
influential organization that it is. 

First there is the charter, which embodies 
a code of behavior all member nations have 
Agreed to observe. The charter is not always 
lived up to by member nations, but it has an 
incalculable value as a standard by which 
Nations are morally judged. They feel 
obliged to shape their actions to conform to 
its principles even when they are under great 
temptation to do otherwise. Any nation pays 
a high price in terms of international stand- 
ing and influence if it cannot justify its ac- 
tions in the light of the charter. The Soviet 
Union is indeed paying such a price right now 
for its utter disregard of charter principles in 
Hungary. 

A second asset is the uniquely valuable 
servant of international peace, the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold has earned great prestige for him- 
self and for the office he occupies. He has 
performed services for the community of na- 
tions which no single national representative 
could have done. One illustration is his suc- 
cessful negotiation for the return of the 15 
American fliers from Communist China. 

Another unique asset of the United Na- 
tions is this huge assembly hall and the 
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other meeting rooms, where representatives 
of 81 nations meet, annually, and in smaller 
groups throughout the year, on neutral 
ground. The United Nations is in truth a 
world meeting place or in the words of the 
charter “a center for harmonizing the ac- 
tions of nations.” It is a year-round meet- 
ing place of the nations, whose representa- 
tives get to know each other's policies and 
points of view and who report constantly 
to their governments. 

Fourth and finally the United Nations 
makes a uniquely valuable contribution in 
the realm of public debate and public opin- 
ion. Heads of states and foreign ministers 
come here every year because they know that 
there is no other place in the world where 
their views can be made known as completely 
and dramatically. Throughout the year high 
government representatives are presenting 
their cases, marshaling their arguments, and 
finally reconciling their differences before 
the court of world opinion. 

With these resources the United Nations 
has accomplished things which no one na- 
tion could possibly have done for itself— 
including the big and powerful United 
States. 

At the same time we must recognize that 
the United Nations is not all powerful; there 
are some things it cannot do. I am often 
reminded of the old adage that people have 
the strengths of their weaknesses and the 
weaknesses of their strengths; so it is with 
the United Nations. This past year has given 
us examples of both these weaknesses and 
these strengths. 

The Soviet slaughter in Hungary, in com- 
plete defiance of the United Nations, was 
agonizing proof of how little the United Na- 
tions can do, peacefully, to restrain a coun- 
try which has very great power and no 
morals. This is because the United Nations 
conforms to the realities of power in the 
world today—realities which the United Na- 
tions does not create but only reflects. These 
realities of power are built into the United 
Nations organization itself. 

The Soviet Union as well as the United 
States has a privileged position at the United 
Nations as one of the world’s big powers, and 
with this privileged position goes the right to 
the veto. The Soviets have abused the veto, 
But to deprive them of the veto or of their 
United Nations membership, even if these 
steps were possible, would raise the question 
of the United States’ right to use the veto. 
On this right Americans have always stood 
firm—and I am sure will always stand firm. 

Most certainly there are limits to what 
the United Nations can do. Yet we should 
not underrate the positive results that can 
be achieved within these limits, 

HUNGARY 


In the case of Hungary, although the 
United Nations has not yet succeeded in free- 
ing the Hungarian people from their bond- 
age, the United Nations did mobilize the con- 
science of the world on their behalf. It did 
send emergency supplies to help the people 
in their struggle. The United Nations has 
organized emergency assistance for the 190,- 
000 refugees who fled from Communist ter- 
ror. United Nations resolutions, by huge 
majorities, demanded free elections for Hun- 
gary, the withdrawal of Soviet forces, and 
condemned the Soviet Union in the most 
forceful possible language. And the United 
Nations set up a fact-finding committee of 
five small nations to present the full facts 
of the situation in Hungary for all the world 
to know. 

By these actions the United Nations has 
held high the torch of liberty, ignited by 
Hungarian bravery. Never has a revolution 
been so widely known; never has an oppressor 
been so completely condemned. The fires 


For an excerpt from the report of this 
committee, see Bulletin of July 8, 1957, p. 63. 
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of moral condemnation that were lighted 
here at the United Nations are plaguing the 
Soviet rulers today and will continue to 
plague them for years to come. 

It is certainly possible that the worldwide 
indignation toward Soviet behavior in Hun- 
gary is a factor in the current upheavals in 
the Kremlin's high command. When a sys- 
tem stands condemned before the world, its 
rulers, in panic, start condemning each other. 

We cannot, of course, know with certainty 
what goes on behind the Kremlin walls, but 
we do know that Soviet ruthlessness in Hun- 
gary and the United Nations reaction to it 
has had a profound impact on the Commu- 
nist movement in all countries outside the 
Soviet orbit. There have been widespread 
resignations from Communist Party mem- 
bership. The circulation of Communist 
newspapers and periodicals has fallen sharp- 
ly. In local elections Communist Party 
candidates have lost strength. 

In the so-called neutral countries—coun- 
tries where most of the people are uncom- 
mitted ideologicaly because they are so pre- 
occupied with the daily problem of getting 
enought to eat—the appeal of communism 
has greatly faded, The alluring phrases and 
promises no longer ring true. As the repre- 
sentatives of Burma told the General As- 
sembly last fall: “There, speaking of Hun- 
gary, but for the grace of God go we.” 

I am willing to venture the prediction 
that what the United Nations has done and 
will yet do in the case of Hungary will be 
the beginning of the end as far as com- 
munism’s appeal to the minds of men is con- 
cerned, If this proves to be the case, the 
United Nations contribution to the cause 
of freedom in Hungary will have been sig- 
nificant and substantial, despite the limits 
on the direct action it could take, 

MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 

What now of the other crisis which the 
United Nations handled this past year, the 
threat of a world conflagration in the Mid- 
dle East? Here we have a record of strong, 
swift action which, without doubt in my 
mind, headed off a third world war. If the 
United Nations had done only this one thing 
in its short life, it would have more than 
justified its existence. 

By General Assembly resolutions—passed 
within a few days after the first shot was 
fired—massive military attacks on Egypt by 
three nations were brought to an end. The 
United Nations then created an emergency 
police force made up of troops from 10 small 
nations. This force moved in quickly, en- 
abling the attackers to withdraw and peace- 
ful conditions to be restored. 

This is something the United States could 
not have done with its own troops without 
grave danger that the Soviet forces would 
also step in—which was one of the things 
we were working to prevent. And, in fact, 
since the United Nations Emergency Force 
has been in the area, there has been less 
tension and less friction than at any time 
in the last 10 years. Much yet remains to 
be done, but the United Nations has pre- 
served peace in the Middle East and has given 
us a new chance to try again for real and 
lasting solutions to the problems of this 
troubled area. 

In tackling the Middle East crisis of last 
October, which painfully divided us tempo- 
rarily from three of our close and valued 
friends, the United Nations successfully 
made use of all of its unique assets: the 
charter, the Secretary General, the world 
meetingplace, and its capacity for mobilizing 
world opinion. Fortunately in this crisis 
the nations primarily involved were respon- 
sible nations, mindful of their charter 
pledges and of the importance of maintain- 
ing moral standards in the world. Among 
such countries the United Nations system 
works well, and with the cooperation of such 
countries it will continue to grow as a bul- 
wark of a just peace, 
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I have spoken today only about the United 
Nations as a political instrument for settling 
international disputes. If time permitted 
I would like to discuss with you the other 
vitally important work of the United Na- 
tlons—work which improves living condi- 
tlons the world over. This would take us 
into the exciting and strikingly successful 
battles against age-old diseases, which are 
being waged by the World Health Organiza- 
tion, It would take us into the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, which works to 
banish hunger from the earth. It would 
take us into the activities of the Children's 
Pund, the technical assistance program, the 
refugee organizations, and the other agen- 
cies which are working to buttress peace by 
helping people. 

A complete picture of the United Nations 
in this phase of its work would also include 
the new Atomic Energy Agency, which has 
been a major concern of mine for the past 
year and a half. This is the Agency which 
will carry out President Eisenhower's idea 
of sharing the atom for constructive peace- 
ful purposes, so that atomic energy becomes 
a blessing to mankind rather than a male- 
diction. Our Senate has recently approved 
United States participation in this new 
Agency, and we are hopeful that enough 
other nations will ratify the statute for the 
Agency in the near future so that it can 
come into being before the year is out.* 

Time ts only a mention of this prac- 
tical work that the United Nations is doing, 
which ranges from such complex matters 
as the atom to such down-to-earth matters 
as postal services and the weather. But I 
do want to say that the United States regards 
these United Nations activities as important 
contributions to peace. For it is not enough 
to contain conflicts; it is necessary also to 
build constructive forces within the con- 
tainers which will reduce the pressures and 
diminish the likelihood of future conflicts. 

In all of these activities, both the politi- 
cal and the economic and social, it is no se- 
cret that the United States wields a tre- 
mendous influence. It is—and should be— 
our constant concern that we use this influ- 
ence constructively. 

We cannot—and do not—maintain our 
leadership merely because we are a great 
power, or merely because we are richly en- 
dowed with natural and technical resources. 
The United States cannot—and does not— 
buy friends in this international forum. We 
command respect when our policies are 
right, when they are morally just as well as 
politically and economically sound. It is 
for this reason that the United States Gov- 
ernment examines with such care each issue 
that comes before the United Nations, not 
only in the light of traditional friendships 
and alliances, not only in the light of ideo- 
logical competition, but above all in the 
light of what is right and just and proper. 

And finally, let me say this: our leader- 
ship at the United Nations is only as good 
as our national policies. These policies can- 
not be clearly defined—and made effective— 
without an informed, alert citizenry who 
take the trouble, as you have today, to in- 
form themselves about the problems of the 
world in which we live and the workings 
of this unique institution, the United Na- 
tions. 

The problems we face in our quest for 
peace with freedom and justice are as com- 
plex and variable as human nature itself. 
We have learned that the willingness of the 


* Por transmittal of the statute of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency to the 
Senate, see tbid., Apr. 15, 1957, p. 615; for 
text of statute, see ibid., Nov. 19, 1956, p. 820. 
The Senate gave its advice and consent to 
ratification on June 18. 
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world to take common action varies from 
year to year and from issue to issue, Yet 
this is our challenge—to strike toward peace, 
creating community out of discord and or- 
der out of community. 


“Pop” Kirsch of Brooklyn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, a modern 
Horatio Alger story is without a doubt 
the success story of one of my constitu- 
ents, Hyman Kirsch, known throughout 
Brooklyn as “Pop” Kirsch. He is now 
past 80 years of age and the founder of 
one of the largest soda-bottling compa- 
nies in the country. He not only still 
maintains a very active interest in his 
business, but is also active in philan- 
thropie work and civic institutions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to insert an article 
on “Pop” Kirsch published in the issue 
of June 23, 1957, of the New York Jour- 
nal-American, one of our great New York 
metropolitan newspapers. 

The article reads as follows: 

“Por” Knsck, 80, STILL ACTIVE In SODA 
FimmM—No-Cat His Best SELLER 
(By Emanuel Doernberg) 

Hyman Kirsch, now past 80, is the kind 
of man who doesn't wait until opportunity 
knocks. He goes out to find it. 

When he arrived in America from his 
native land. Russia, in 1904, Kirsch was 
unable to land a job in the bottled-soda in- 
“dustry, which was his trade. So he set up 
a shop himself in a small Brooklyn store, 
made sirups by hand, turned out as much as 
25 cases of soda a day and made deliveries 
himself. 

That tiny store has grown into what is 
today Kirsch Beverages. Inc., and No-Cal 
Corp., which together make up about the 
largest independent organization in the land. 

Pop“ Kirsch, as he’s called around the 
bustling, noisy Brooklyn factory and office 
that is the heart of the Kirsch enterprise, is 
still active in management. He is treasurer 
of Kirsch Beverages and chairman of No-Cal. 

FIRST OF ITS KIND 

The latter company has, in a way, dwarfed 
the Kirsch name. The first of the nonfat- 
tening beverages, it came into being through 
Pop Kirsch's never ending desire to help 
others. 

It came about this way. At the Jewish 
Chronic Diseases Hospital in Brooklyn, which 
to Kirsch is as important as the company 
he founded, doctors asked the sodamaker 
for a beverage that could be consumed by 
diabetic patients. The Kirsch firm went in- 
to action and its success is clear today in 
the mounting demand for the product, 
familiar now as No-Cal. 

While Kirsch’s son, Morris, is now president 
of both the Kirsch and No-Cal firms, the 
enterprising, hard-working founder is still 
very much on the job. He took time off from 
Office duties the other day to show a visitor 
the long lines of clinking bottles, clanging 
machines, and automatic devices which have 
long since done away with his arduous hand- 
made labors. 
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GRANDSONS HELP 


Where once 25 cases a day resulted from 
his tireless efforts, many men and machines 
now speed out some 400 bottles of soda a 
minute and as many as 15,000 cases a day. 
Among those helping to produce the stacks 
of ginger ale, cherry, and other varieties of 
soft drinks, are Pop Kirsch's grandsons, Lee 
and David, who are also officers. 

The elder Kirsch hints a new product in 
the soda field will be forthcoming, but is 
not yet ready to divulge what it is. He 
has no desire to get into any field but the 
one in which he has been so successful. 

“I have always liked to stick to one busi- 
ness, and I still feel that way,” he says. 


CHARITABLE MAN 


Kirsch, recently named Business Father 
of the Year by the Kiwanis Club of Wil- 
liamsburg. is extremely active in philan- 
thropic affairs. In addition to being vice 
president of the Jewish Chronic Diseases 
Hospital, he is also a director or trustee of 
many community institutions, including 
the Pride of Judea Orphans Home. 

He wears his 80-plus years well. Kirsch 
reads 5 or 6 newspapers a day, enjoys flying 
trips and, we're told, helps pick the pretty 
models seen in Kirsch and No-Cal beverage 
ads. 

Sales gains for all his products this year, 
particularly No-Cal, now 5 years old, is his 
optimistic prediction. He admits the com- 
petition is getting tougher all the time. 

The company is exansion minded, Kirsch 
says, and the outlook is good. He points out 
that more people are drinking soda these 
days than ever, and that children are intro- 
duced to soda at an earller age, 

“Pop” Kirsch, with a son, daughter, 5 
grandchildren, and 6 great-grandchildren, is 
very fond of children. But, he says sadly, 
“Kids today aren't as strong as when I was 
a boy.“ 


Charles E. Eble—Local Boy Makes Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Ridgewood, 
N. Y., Times of August 1. The Ridgewood 
Times, published. by my good friend, 
Joseph Schmidt, is one of the finest 
weekly papers in our community. The 
subject of the editorial is further proof 
that our country is still the land of op- 
portunity. Knowing Mr. Eble, ~ know 
that he is fully deserving of all the honor 
and recognition that have come to him 
during his long career, and I join with 
his many friends in wishing him con- 
tinued good health and good fortune. 

The editorial is as follows: 

CONGRATULATIONS 

From office boy to president of the Nation's 
largest operating utility—this is the Horatio 
Alger-type experience of Charles Emil Eble, 
whose boyhood was spent here in Ridgewood. 

Last week announcement was made of Mr. 
Eble's election to the presidency of the Con- 
solidated Edison Co., of New York. 

Boyhood friends of Mr. Eble, many of whom 
are still residing here or active in local busi- 
ness, industry, or the professions, recall that 
he attended public school 88, Catalpa Avenue 
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and Fresh Pond Road, and Bushwick High 
ool, 

Beginning in 1916 as an office boy, he trans- 
ferred to the accounting department a year 
later. By 1935 he had risen to assistant con- 
troller of Consolidated Gas, now Consolidated 
Edison, and by 1937 to senior assistant con- 
troller of Consolidated Edison. His next pro- 
Motions were to controller in 1946 and vice- 
President in charge of accounting, auditing, 
and tax operations in 1953. 

Mr. Eble's success is further proof of the 
opportunities afforded all in this great land 
Of ours. His career belies the notion held 
by some that to get ahead in life one must 
be born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
Hard work, application to the tasks in hand, 
and a willingness to give service for wages 
Teceiyed still brings their rewards, Indeed, 
One of the reasons for Mr. Eble's steady prog- 
ress has been his policy of learning as much 
&s he could about each department to which 
he was assigned and preparing himself for 
the job ahead. A genius at figures from his 
youth, with a keen, analytical mind, he de- 
vours legal briefs with the same relish that 
Others read novels. Yet, remembering that 
all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
he takes time out for recreation and relaxa- 
tion, Whereas he played baseball and foot- 
ball as a lad, he now joins friends on the golf 
course, 

Although Mr. Eble is no longer a Ridge- 
woodite (he now resides in Jamaica Estates), 
We like to feel that those traits of honesty, 
ambition, integrity, and service that have 

n characteristic of him were nurtured 
during his boyhood days in Ridgewood. 

The entire community joins in extending 
` heartiest congratulations. 


A New Democracy in West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recoxp, I include the following article 
from the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
Monday, August 5, 1957: 

A New Democracy IN West GERMANY 

(By Victor Riesel) 


Berlin is no fool's paradise. Operatives of 
91 espionage and counterespionage units 
Slither in and out of this city's shattered 
streets. 

Both sides know what's happening almost 
every minute in the other's sector. 

From the corroborated files of units in 
the western sector stalks a grim specter— 
Getailed reports of intensified anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet areas since the recent purge. 

Over there, Soviet occupation Officials al- 
Ways have been anti-Semitic as has Nikita 
Khrushchev, There is an incident—never 
before reported—which reveals the kind of 
State the Russians are building in their 
Zones, 

RIOTS IN POLAND 


Some time ago there were anti-Semitic 
riots in Poland. Some 3,000 Polish Jews 
fled to Berlin. Over 2,000 were made wel- 
come in the democratic western sector and 
flown out to the German Federal Republic. 
More than 1,000 tried to stay with friends 
re relatives in the Russian sector of the 

ty. 

The Soviet command summoned the leader 
of the Jewish community in the Red sector. 
There is a record of this conversation. The 
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Red official told the Jewish leader to tell the 
1,000 refugees from Poland to get out of East 
Berlin. They had to flee again. 

Contrasted with the renewed anti-Semi- 
tism in all Soviet territories is Germany's 
new democracy. I heard it from Chancel- 
lor Adenauer. I heard it from Germany's 
new generals. 

` ANOTHER MARX 

But I also heard of it from Karl Marx—not 
the bearded fellow who started all the 
trouble, but my good friend, Karl Marx of 
Dusseldorf, leader of the Jewish community 
in that Industrial capital of the Ruhr, and 
editor of the Allgemeine Wochenzeitung der 
Juden in Deutschland.“ 

This is the general weekly of the Jews in 
Germany. 

Mr. Marx and I talked privately in his 
home. The Jews are beginning to return to 
Germany, he told me, substantiating what I 
had been told in Bonn by Werner, Middel- 
mann, head of the Ministry for Expellees, 
Refugees, and War Victims. 

“INNER GUIDANCE” 


There is more than the freedom of the 
Jews and the aid given them by the Republic 
which attests to deep striving to create a 
democratic state. From Gen. Ulrich de 
Maiziere, head of the new army's G-3, the 
Joint Command, I learned that no man need 
yield his conscientious objections and be 
forcibly drafted into the army, now 100,000 
strong. 

There is Count Wolf Baudissin, who has 
charge of inner guidance! —indoctrina- 
tion —ot the Bundeswehr, the army. A cul- 
tured man, given to molding modern pottery 
as a hobby, the Count explained efforts to 
make certain that the future German soldier 
would be a good fighting man, but a man 
fighting for positive democracy. 

I asked how they could assure the world 
of this. The count told me of the Army 
School for Democracy in Koblenz. There, 
every few months, 100 officers are trained in 
democracy. Every battalion commander 
must go through it. 

The caste system is banished. Working- 
men's sons can be officers, and officers can 
bark commands only on the military and not 
the social level. 


Retirement of Elton J. Layton 
SPEECH 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to extend my very best wishes to 
the clerk of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Mr. 
Elton J. Layton, as he begins the retire- 
ment which he has earned through so 
many hard years of work on behalf of 
the Congress and the people of the 
United States. 

Congressman Granahan, during the 
years he served on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, con- 
sidered Mr. Layton his close personal 
friend. Long before I met Mr. Layton, 
I learned to think of him as the efficient 
and conscientious person who always 
made sure Congressman Granahan was 
kept fully informed of all developments 
affecting his committee assignment. 

Since coming to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I have found Mr, Layton al- 
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ways helpful on any matter before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I am grateful to him for 
the assistance he has provided me in 
learning of issues before that committee 
which directly affect the people of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Layton is noted on Capitol 
Hill for the efficient manner in which he 
conducted the staff work of the commit- 
tee and kept things on an even keel no 
matter how difficult the situation seemed 
to be. 

Iam sure he will enjoy his retirement, 
for he is a man of broad interests and 
a capacity for friendship. My best 
wishes go with him and his charming 
wife as they enter this new life of retire- 
ment and enjoyment of their own in- 
terests and hobbies. 


Hail to the United States Coast Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News on 
the 167th anniversary of the founding 
of the United States Coast Guard: 

HAIL ro THE UNITED States Coast GUARD 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
“So here’s the Coast Guard battle song. 
We fight on land and sea 
Through howling gale and shot and shell 
To win our victory. 


“Semper Paratus is our guide, 
Our pledge, our motto, too. 
We're always ready, to do or die, 
Aye! Coast Guard, we fight for you. 


“Aye, we've been always ready 
To do, fight, or die, 
Write glory to the shield we wear 
In letters to the sky. 


“To sink the foe or save the maimed 
Our mission and our pride, 

We'll carry on ‘til kingdom come 
Ideals for which we've died. 


“From north and south and east and west 
The Coast Guard is in the fight 

Busting subs and landing troops 
The Axis feels our might. 


“For we're the first invaders 
On every fighting field. 

From Arctic zone to tropic shore 
You'll find our silver shield. 


“So here's the Coast Guard marching song, 
Through surf and storm and howling gale, 
High shail our purpose be. 


“Semper Paratus is our guide, 
Our fame, our glory, too. 
To fight, to save or fight and die. 
Aye! Coast Guard, we are for you.“ 


On Sunday, August 4, America will salute 
the United States Coast Guard. We shall 
commemorate the 167th anniversary of its 
founding by Alexander Hamilton, our first 
Secretary of Treasury. The United States 
Coast Guard serves in times of peace under 
the Treasury Department, and in time of 
war as part of the United States Navy. 

We congratulate the wearers of the silver 
shield. We celebrate their gallant record in 
the service of our country. We are eternally 
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grateful, for America is a monument to their 
eternal spirit. 

The Coast Guard was born at the birth of 
our Nation, It was nursed in the arms of 
lovers of liberty. It was destined to play a 
brilliant role in our history. 

The Coast Guard’s endurance has been 
tested by suffering and hardship. Its patri- 
otic self-sacrifice has reached its noblest 
manifestation. 

Ite historic road has been marked with 
great and gallant milestones in the cause of 
our Nation. Its patriotism is the most beau- 
tiful picture that hangs in the gallery of our 
memories. 

The Coast Guard has been endowed with a 
glorious tradition. It is an epic of adven- 
ture and drama of the sea. It has a unique 
record of selflessness. It has served with 
distinction, in peace and war, all humanity. 

The Coast Guard has played a valiant role 
in the wars of our country. It has been the 
emergency arm of the Navy, It has par- 
ticipated in all the landings—in the Pa- 
cifle from Guadalcanal to Okinawa, in 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, and Normandy. 

Heroes and heroines of humanity, guard- 
ians of the sea, you have never failed to in- 
spire us. You have served America nobly. 

What are the stirring words of the Coast 
Guard marching song? It is “Semper 
Paratus”—"“Always Ready.” It is their ofi- 
cial anthem. It is known around the 
world. 

It was composed by Capt. Francis S. Van 
Boskerck, USCG. It captures all the glory, 
honor and tradition of the service. It 
speaks of the ideals and heritage for which 
every guardian lives and fights, to make 
men free. 

United States Coast Guard—America 
marches forward with thee under the in- 
spiration of your marching melody, on this 
your glorious anniversary, guided by free- 
dom's holy light for a nobler humanity. 

Monuments of stone and bronze will be 
erected to perpetuate your valorous deeds to 
humanity. But after the last of these shall 
have crumbled into dust and eroded to 
nothingness, your oontributions to man- 
kind will remain imperishable as long as 
men love liberty. 


Hollander To Get Award of Civil Liberties 


Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
issue of civil rights is in the forefront of 
the news at the present time and is a 
topic of nationwide interest and Senate 
debate, I have been requested to call 
attention to an award rerently presented 
to a very distinguished Baltimorean, Mr. 
Sidney Hollander, for his contributions 
to the defense of civil liberties. 

The presentation of this award was 
made by a very well known Maryland 
business executive, Mr. Jack L. Levin, 
who is active in civic and philanthropic 
organizations. 

In presenting the award to Mr. Hol- 
lander, the chairman of the awards 
committee, Mr. Jack Levin, called atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Hollander is the 
busiest man in Baltimore, but he is never 
too busy to be a friend in need. Nothing 
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is too big or to small for him to tackle. 
He can glide easily from the important 
role as president of a national organiza- 
tion like the National Social Welfare 
Assembly to a local meeting of the hous- 
ing committee of the urban league— 
without any change of pace or drive. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to in- 
clude the following article which ap- 
pera in the Baltimore Sun on May 13, 
57: 


HOLLANDER To GET AWARD OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 
UNION 


The Maryland executive board of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union has selected Sidney 
Hollander, of Baltimore, to receive its 1957 
Civil Liberties Award. 

The award will be presented at the organi- 
gation’s annual report meeting at 8:30 p. m. 
tomorrow at Friends Meeting House, 3107 
North Charles Street. 

Mr. Hollander, 75, is being honored for 
his contributions to the defense of civil lib- 
erties, recent leadership in the successful 
effort to pass a Baltimore fair-employment 
ordinance, and for his current efforts to 
eliminate racial discrimination advancing 
equal rights and opportunity for all, 

Mr. Hollander has been president of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, vice presi- 
dent of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion since 1954, and is a member of the 
executive committee of the United Service 
Organizations. 

He served as the first president of the Balti- 
more chapter of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, as president of the Jewish Children’s 
Society, the Baltimore Jewish Congress, Balti- 
more Jewish Council, and the Baltimore Ur- 
ban League. 

He is founder of the Sidney Hollander 
Award for advancing equal rights and oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in Maryland. The first 
award went to the Sun papers for fostering 
better racial understanding. Similar awards 
have been resulted to the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore Medical So- 
clety, Loyola College, and to Governor 
McKeldin, 

Jack Levin, awards chairman, will make the 
presentation to Mr. Hollander. D. H. Bent- 
ley Glass, president of the ee ACLU 
branch, will preside. 


Senator Kennedy and France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of August 3, 1957: 

SENATOR KENNEDY AND FRANCE 

When Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, Massa- 
chusetts Democrat, unexpectedly called upon 
the United States to stop supporting the 
French War in Algeria the announcement 
stunned State Department officials and—it 
was assumed—caused a wave of hostile re- 
action in France, 

However, it is now revealed that Senator 
KENNEDY'’s proposal received surprising sup- 
port in France itself. Secretary of State 
Dulles took a dig at young Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s proposals by saying that he would do 
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better to busy himself with Communist co- 
lonialism, rather than criticize our ally. 

The United States, in supporting French 
colonialism in Algeria, is doing more to in- 
flame the Arab world and turn them toward 
communism than by any other one act. 

Senator KENNEDY, who is not afraid to 
speak out on the subject, can see that also. 
Furthermore, he can see—contrary to Dulles“ 
assertion that we do not want to concern 
ourselves with a very complicated French 
problem—that we are already very much in- 
volved. 

France is a member of NATO and we are 
supplying the French with aid, in the form 
of money, loans, and arms. Moreover, we are 
trying to win the friendship of the Arab 
world and establish a new Middle East doc- 
trine in that area. 

Yet, the Cairo radio, and all Arabs, con- 
tinually harp on the theme that we are sup- 
plying the French with arms and backing 
their colonialistic war in Algeria. The 
French contend that Algeria is a part of 
France, but this is a pretty weak conten- 
tion, and the war in Algeria, the French co- 
lonialist war, is probably going to turn out 
the same way the French colonial war in 
Indochina and in Morocco turned out—in 
French defeat. 

Why the French are not wise enough to see 
the light in time, and pull out with dignity 
and generosity, maintaining the friendship 
and respect of the Arabs, we are at a loss to 
understand. The British have acted much 
more wisely in this regard. 


School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, 
thoughtful citizens throughout the Na- 
tion, regardless of their political party 
leanings, were intensely disappointed 
with the defeat of the Federal-aid-to 
school-construction bill in the House and 
deeply distressed with the lack of White 
House support and leadership on this 
issue. Typical of widespread reaction 
I have noted is the following excellent 
editorial from the Pioneer-Review, pub- 
lished at Philip, S. Dak., which I offer 
for the consideration of the Members of 
Congress: 

{From the Philip (S. Dak.) Pioneer-Review of 
August 1, 1957] 
School Arm 

Some time ago we commented in this col- 
umn about President Eisenhower's proposed 
budget cuts and spoke favorably regarding a 
decrease in Government spending and Gov- 
ernment control, 

In spite of that fact we are disappointed 
this week to learn of the defeat in Congress 
of the Federal-school-aid bill. It seemed to 
us to be a very necessary thing. 

Federal agencies are now, and have been 
for years, spending our tax dollars for far 
less important things than the education of 
the Nation's children. 

The President, for many months has 
spoken strongly, and often, about his desire 
to see a Federal-school-aid bill enacted. 
Yet, when his proposal came up for a con- 
gressional vote a number of Eisenhower Re- 
publicans not only voted, but worked against 
passage of the measure, 
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Why the Republican leaders in Congress, 
or the President, for that matter, failed to 
get behind the bill and get it passed, is a 
mystery to us. The point is, they did not, 
and the measure falled passage in the House 
by five votes. It appears now there will be 
no consideration of the measure or similar 
legislation for at least another year. 

In the meantime, classrooms will con- 
tinue to overflow and students will continue 
to attend half-day sessions in many places 
where State and local funds cannot keep 
up with the Increasing population. 


Coal Competitors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, coal is still 
the king of fuels but its throne is being 
severely challenged by its competitors. 
Its dethronement as a national fuel will 
have an adverse effect on America's ef- 
fort to maintain adequate defense pro- 
duction when and if this country be- 
comes involved in an all-out world con- 
flict. 

Without sufficient markets enabling 
the coal industry to preserve potential 
production during peacetimes, readiness 
to meet such an emergency will be lost. 
Time and investment required to reopen 
and reactivate needed mine operation 
may mean the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 

Three years ago this industry was in 
& deplorable condition. Decreased do- 
mestic demands for coal were so low that 
many mines were closed leaving 100,000 
miners and as many transportation em- 
ployees out of work. Only through 
timely Federal aid in making foreign 
markets available was the industry able 
to survive. This demand for American 
coal may or may not last, depending 
upon the future economies of Europe, 
Japan, our wavering allies, and the Fed- 
eral Government's contribution to their 
purchasing power. 

America’s coal has become the unfor- 
tunate victim of three powerful competi- 
tors—fuel oil, natural gas, and electricity. 
Competition from the latter, however, is 
compensated to a degree since electric 
power depends upon coal for much of its 
production. 

Residual fuel oil, a refinery byproduct 
of no further value to the oil industry, 
has become a popular substitute for coal 
for the operation of diesel engines, boiler 
use, and heating. Since markets for this 
byproduct of the refineries merely adds 
so much velvet to their profits, they are 
in favorable position to undersell to coal 
users and thereby reap additional profits, 
Most of this fuel is imported from Vene- 
zuela, some of it from the Middle East. 
The importers of this commodity have 
had a free rein for many years. They 
have increased their import volume from 
year to year, with no effort on the part 
of the oil companies to voluntarily limit 
-importation, nor have our Government 
leaders yet recognized that excessive im- 
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ports of this fuel are not in the national 
interest. Coal shipments to the eastern 
seaboard have dwindled à 
while imported residual oil continues to 
undersell and displace coal as a fuel in 
many parts of the Nation. 

The record shows imports of residual 
fuel oil to August 1, 1957, amounted to 
93,461,000. barrels, which is equivalent to 
22,428,800 net tons of bituminous coal. 
Projected to the end of the year, an esti- 
mated increase of residual fuel oil for the 
year 1957 will be 2 million barrels over 
1956. Legislative efforts to limit residual 
imports have failed repeatedly. In April 
of this year, the President appealed to 
the major oil companies to voluntarily 
reduce their imports of this fuel with no 
apparent response. The President then 
appointed a special Cabinet Committee 
to study and advise remedial action. 
This Committee recently reported to the 
President that the continued increase in 
the importation of oil was not in the 
national interest and recommended 
“mandatory programs if the importers 
failed to cut crude imports to 10 percent 
below the 1954-56 average.“ Please note 
that this report applies only to crude im- 
ports but makes no mention of oil prod- 
ucts or residual fuel oil. 

No matter how successful the Depart- 
ment of the Interior may be in securing 
voluntary compliance of the importers 
to limit crude oil imports, it is apparent 
that no effort to restrict the importation 
a residual oil is contemplated at this 

e. 

The coal people are alarmed at the 
gradual increased rate of residual oil im- 
ports and the rate at which it is dis- 
placing their markets, thereby weaken- 
ing their investment in present facilities. 

Since natural gas offers the house- 
holder immeasurable advantages over 
coal, no attempt by coal producers to dis- 
courage its use for this purpose is being 
made. But the coal people look upon 
industrial use of natural gas, now esti- 
mated to consume two-thirds of present 
field production, as an unjustified and 
uneconomical means of depleting exist- 
ing known reserves, No one can question 
that the rapid depletion of these reserves 
will refiect itself in an increased price 
domestic users will be compelled to pay 
for this commodity. They do, however, 
object, and rightfully so, to unfair cut- 
rate sales of this fuel to industrial users, 
especially when cutrate sales by the pipe- 
lines are permitted by the FPC with no 
regulation of rates. To witness their in- 
dustrial coal customers convert one by 
one from coal to gas is further warning 
that their industry will face the time 
when their investments in equipment 
and sales organization will suffer severe 
losses. It should also serve as a warning 
to the Nation's policymakers that a de- 
funct coal industry cannot be expected 
to respond to the Nation’s call in time of 
emergency. 

While the freedom of industry to 
choose the fuel it elects to use is not 
questioned by the coal industry, unregu- 
lated direct and interruptible sales by 
pipeline companies at costs sufficiently 
low to induce industry to burn gas in- 
stead of coal is considered unfair com- 
petition, 
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In the pending legislation, referred to 
as the Harris bill, the coal industry is 
endeavoring to include a provision com- 
pelling the FPC to close the loophole in 
existing law, making it unlawful for pipe- 
line companies to negotiate sales of gas 
to industrialists at rates lower than that 
which they charge municipal distributors 
for resale to domestic customers. An 
amendment to this effect will be offered 
when this bill comes to the floor of the 
House. It is hoped that the Members 
of the House will recognize the value of 
this amendment to the overall economy 
of the Nation. 


The United States Air Force Rehabilitation 
and Restoration Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a young Air Force recruit of good family, 
19 years of age, got involved in some 
trouble on a liberty while on duty with 
the Air Force. He and another airman 
took about $20 from two civilians when 
the airman needed money to visit further 
drinking emporiums, He was court- 
martialed and sentenced to a dishonor- 
able discharge, forfeiture of pay and 
allowances, and confinement for 1 year. 

I became interested in the case, hav- 
ing known several generations of the 
family of one of the airmen, who re- 
side in my district, and was able to sup- 
ply people who knew the excellent back- 
ground and good development of the 
young man. Air Force official reports 
indicated that the airmen appeared to 
be sincerely remorseful for misconduct, 
and that the young airman whose case I 
was interested in, had maintained an 
excellent conduct and work record since 
confinement, and that he was strong in 
his desire to rehabilitate himself and 
make amends for his wrongdoing. 

During the appellate review of the air- 
man’s case, he was selected to participate 
in the Air Force’s retraining program at 
Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex. In the 


course of my inquiry into the case with 


the Judge Advocate General of the Air 
Force, I had several opportunities to see 
the progress made by the Air Force in its 
program of delinquency correction and 
rehabilitation of offenders. I was very 
impressed with the thoroughness of post- 
trial reviews afforded convicted airmen, 
and particularly the advanced methods 
employed by the Air Force in the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation opportunities 
afforded delinquent airmen. I should 
like to submit the following report on the 
Air Force rehabilitation and restoration 
program for inclusion in the RECORD: 
THE AMARILLO Am Force REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM—REPORT or GEN. REGINALD C. 
Harmon, MAJOR GENERAL, UNTTED STATES 
Am FORCE, THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
UNITED STATES Am Force 
In 1948, shortly after the Air Force became 
a separate and distinct armed force, its 
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Judge Advocate General became acutely 
aware of the need for complete post-trial 
investigations and an effective rehabilitation 
program. As a result, the Judge Advocate 
General put into operation a mandatory re- 
quirement for complete post-trial reports in 
all court-martial cases involving the imposi- 
tion of a bad-conduct or dishonorable dis- 
as part of the court's sentence. 

Prior to initial approval of a sentence by 
the officer who convened the court, the staff 
judge advocate of the airbase concerned is. 
required to submit to the convening author- 
ity a written review as to the legal sufficiency 
of the record of trial and a complete report 
on the military record of the accused, his 
civilian background, reports and recommen- 
dations from supervisory personnel, the con- 
finement officer, chaplain, and all other data 
pertaining to the accused, together with his 
recommendations as to the appropriateness 
of the sentence and the feasibility of clem- 
ency action. This report is submitted in 
written form and it becomes a part of the 
allied papers to the record of trial. Based 
on the information incorporated in this re- 
port, the convening authority is in a posi- 
tion where he can review the case with the 
benefit of a complete analysis of the char- 
acter of the accused, his background, and po- 
tentiality for rehabilitation and further mili- 
tary service; and he can take action to 
approve, mitigate, remit, or suspend such 
portions of the sentence as he may deem the 
circumstances warrant. 

The post-trial report is also of valuable 
assistance in the appellate review of court- 
martial proceedings in the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General, Being a part of the al- 
lied papers to the record of trial, the data 
contained in these reports is readily available 
to the board of review for a determination 
as to the appropriateness of the approved 
sentence. In addition, the report is care- 
fully considered by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral in his deliberation on the case for a 
determination as to whether the exercise 
of his clemency authority is warranted. 
These reports have also proved invaluable to 
the confinement authorities who are charged 
with the custodial responsibility of airmen 
prisoners, and the data contained in the 

serves as background information in 
the treatment, correction, and rehabilitation 
of the prisoner during his incarceration. 

As a result of the requirement for full 
and complete post-trial evaluation reports, 
the Air Force found a minimization of dis- 
parities in sentences, and it became aware of 
an increase in the number of convicted air- 
men who were potentially rehabilitable for 
further useful military service and who could 
eventually earn a separation from the Air 
Force under honorable conditions rather 
than by punitive discharge. 

the need for an expansion and 
implementation of its rehabilitation and 
restoration program, the Air Force began an 
exhaustive study in 1951 on the feasibility 
of establishing a pilot rehabilitation center 
for the treatment and retraining of delin- 
quent airmen. It became apparent during 
the planning stages that in a military es- 
tablishment, as in the civil community, 
purely punitive methods of dealing with of- 
fenders should give way to the develop- 
ment of methods designed to rehabilitate 
and prepare the offender to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of military life and thereafter 
civilian life. 

After a study of the open-type institu- 
tions at Seagoville, Tex., and Chino, Calif., 
the Air Force felt that in dealing with of- 
fenders, a deemphasis of custody and em- 
phasis on rehabilitation or retraining was 
@ basic requirement in implementing its 
rehabilitation and restoration to duty pro- 
gram, and this concept permeates the entire 
handling of its convicted offenders by the 
Air Force, The Air Force established the 
3320th Retraining Group at Amarillo Air 
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Force Base, Tex., which began its operations 
in February 1952, as a part of this program 
to deal with airmen sentenced to punitive 
discharges and those airmen who, even 
though not sentenced to a punitive dis- 
charge would benefit from rehabilitation 
training. 

This retraining facility was specifically de- 
signed to prepare selected Air Force offend- 
ers for a return to an honorable duty status 
equipped to meet the demands of the mili- 
tary service as well as civilian life. To ac- 
complish its mission, traditional confinement 
concepts, such as limited social contact, 
physical restraint, use of armed guards, 
strict disciplinary environment were aban- 
doned. Newer concepts of correctional 
treatment involving personality, character 
and vocational development were included 
in the program. The offender is provided 
with a normal military environment in a 
permissive, relaxed atmosphere. Through 
expert, nondirective type of guidance, cou- 
pled with self-responsibillty and self-under- 
standing, the individual is presented with a 
potential for becoming a productive, well 
adjusted airman and a law abiding citizen 
upon return to his community. 

The staff at the retraining group consists 
of carefully selected and specially qualified 
personnel, trained and experienced in deal- 
ing with behavior problems. Every effort 
is made to secure specialists in such fields 
as psychiatry, psychology, social therapy, 
and in military and vocational training and 
administration, to work together as a team 
rather than individually. 

This Air Force correctional facility 18 
equipped to handle from 250 to 275 prisoners. 
Selections are made from all airbases by 
local commanders on recommendations of 
their judge advocate and provost staffs; and 
every effort is made to transfer qualified 
prisoners to the retraining group as soon 
after trial as is practicable. Selections are 
also made by the Judge Advocate General 
during the appellate review of cases by his 
Office. Selections are not made solely on the 
basis of the offenses involved, but are based 
on the prisoner's potentiality for further 
useful and honorable service. p 

Each case is decided on its own individual 
merits after careful consideration of favor- 
able and unfavorable factors. Favorable 
factors normally considered are the youth 
of the offender, absence of a prior disciplin- 
ary record or delinquency pattern, prior 
satisfactory military record, outstanding 
combat record, as well as extenuating and 
mitigating circumstances attending commis- 
sion of the offense. Unfavorable factors such 
as conviction of serious crimes against the 
person (murder, rape, armed robbery), con- 
viction of desertion from a unit engaged in 
combat, a record of homosexuality, chronic 
alcoholism or drug addiction, ordinarily will 
preclude selection for retraining. Prisoners 
with a minimum of 90 days or more remain- 
ing on their sentences to confinement and 
who otherwise meet the criteria can be 
selected, but there is no fixed maximum 
sentence. Those with other military or civil 
charges pending are normally precluded from 
participation in the program. Many airmen 
convicted of serious offenses, such as deser- 
tion, grand larceny, embezzlement, forgery, 
etc., and sentenced to substantial periods of 
confinement, have been successfully re- 
habilitated and restored to an honorable 
duty status through what has become konwn 
as the Amarillo program. 

The average length of stay of a retrainee 
at the retraining group is from 4 to 6 months. 
‘Those who successfully complete the required 
phases of retraining personally apear before 
a board of officers, which board directs its 
findings and recommendations to the base 
commander, The base commander is auth- 
orized to take necessary action to remit or 
suspend unexecuted portions of sentences, 
including punitive discharges, and to effect 
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the prisoners’ restoration to a duty status, 
Those who are deemed not qualified for 
restoration and who are not favorably con- 
sidered are either separated from the Air 
Force by execution of the punitive discharge 
and, depending on the circumstances and 
length of their sentences, may be trans- 
ferred to a disciplinary barracks for further 
confinement, However, the Air Force feels 
that even those who are not restored to duty 
materially benefit from the program and 
upon their return to civilian life it can be 
expected that they will conduct themselves 
in a productive law-abiding manner. 

The retraining program at Amarillo con- 
sists of four phases. Phase I is devoted to 
reception, orientation, and evaluation. 
This includes interviews with various staff 
members (personnel, chaplain, medical, and 
psychiatric) as well as psychometric testing 
and general evaluation. In this phase, the 
retrainee (the term “prisoner,” for obvious 
psychological reasons, is never used in re- 
ferring to personnel at Amarillo) becomes 
acquainted with the program—what it pro- 
pers to do for him and what is expected of 

im. 

There is a maximum of staff contact and 
a minimum of administrative detail during 
this phase, 

Phase II is devoted to the fundamentals of 
military and civil life. This includes guided 
group interaction with stress given to citi- 
zenship. history, and the organization and 
missions of the Armed Forces. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the day is devoted to 
classroom instruction; the remainder of the 
day is devoted to supervised activities in 
athletics, hobbies and vocational interests. 
A highly qualified social therapist indirectly 
guides group discussions resembling actual 
life situations and social living. These ses- 
sions provide a wealth of material which 
becomes of great value in the later Individ- 
ualized therapy techniques. At the end of 
phase II. the retrainee has some insight into 
his own problems and has developed an 
ability to live with himself and others. 


Phases III and IV are concerned with spe- 
cialized counseling and career training which 
includes formal technical instruction on the 
air base. The length of this training is 
flexible and depends on the individual's 
progress as well as the length of his sen- 
tence. Maximum use is made of base facili- 
ties in working out special career training 
for each individual. In addition, academic 
courses are available for upgrading educa- 
tional levels. The prerelease period is char- 
acterized by an increase in the number of 
privileges, depending on the individual's 
progress, attitude, and adjustment. By this 
time, the retrainee’s existence becomes al- 
most identical to the Air Force situation to 
which he may eventually return. 


‘The most important factor in achieving its 
objectives is the highly personalized treat- 
ment utilized by the retraining group. Re- 
training is in effect a continuation of human 
relations in which the subject finds under- 
standing and sympathetic individuals to 
assist him in achieving an insight into his 
problems. The open atmosphere with com- 
plete absence of cells, fences, guards, and 
guns provides an excellent environment for 
the healing of diseased emotions. Each re- 
trainee lives in regular military-type bar- 
racks, under conditions similar to any air 
base. From a physical viewpoint, the re- 
training group is indistinguishable from 
other activities on the base; and the re- 
trainees wear no distinguishing clothing nor 
any other feature which can identify them 
as prisoners. The only restraint is that of a 
moral obligation to remain within the group 
area—there is no physical restraint. 

Since its activation in February 1952, the 
retraining group has handled a total of about 
3,300 retrainees. Of these, 1,645, or about 
50 percent, have been restored and returned 
to a duty status, Of the 1,645, or 50 percent, 
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restored, continuous followup studies re- 
veal that 70 percent of the restorations have 
been successful; that is, those restored have 
committed no further offenses and are either 
on productive duty status or have earned a 
subsequent separation from the Air Force 
under honorable conditions. The rate of 
recidivism among restored retrainees runs 
about 18 percent, 

The United States Air Force has, therefore, 
within the past 5 years seen its retraining 
experiment become an accepted correctional 
facility. It has seen the value of the pro- 
gram at Amarillo not only as an effective 
treatment and preventive method of dealing 
with offenders, but as a means of salvaging 
manpower in a military organization. Sim- 
Uar to other experiments in the field of cor- 
rections, the Retraining Group was not 
readily understood or accepted at the outset. 
However, despite many handicaps, the Air 
Force has aggressively pursued this retrain- 
ing experiment at Amarillo, and its worthi- 
ness is becoming more and more apparent. 

Many leading penologists and correctional 
authorities have visited the Amarillo opera- 
tion and have commended the Air Force on 
its accomplishment. They have strongly ad- 
vocated its further implementation and ex- 
pansion. At the 38th Annual National Con- 
vention of the American Legion, held at Los 
Angeles, Calif., in September 1956, the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Uniform Code of Mill- 
tary Justice and the United States Court of 
Military Appeals commended the Air Force 
on its Amarillo program, and in its report 
it recommended that the Congress enact leg- 
islation which will give statutory authority 
to insure the continuance of the Air Force's 
retraining program at Amarillo. The com- 
mittee further recommended that such con- 
gressional action extend the program to the 
Army, the Navy, and the Coast Guard. 

The Air Force has established an effective 
program for the rehabilitation of its of- 
fenders and so long as an airman is under 
Air Force control, he is offered every op- 
portunity, consistent with the maintenance 
of discipline and good order in a military 
organization, to rehabilitate himself and to 
regain an honorable status. The Air Force 
recognizes, too, that because of youth, im- 
maturity, or family problems, certain or- 
fenders fail to avail themselves of rehabilita- 
tion opportunities and are subsequently 
punitively discharged in accordance with the 
sentences of their courts-martial. After re- 
turn to civilian life, these individuals become 
acutely aware of the effect and consequences 
of a punitive discharge and seek some way 
of securing another type of discharge. Sec- 
tion 8253 (b), title 10, United States Code, 
which is the basic statute covering enlist- 
ment in the Air Force, provides that no per- 
son whose service during his last term of en- 
listment was not honest and faithful may be 
enlisted in the Alr Force. However, the 
statute provides that the Secretary of the 
Air Force may authorize the enlistment or 
reenlistment in the Alr Force of such a per- 
son if his conduct after that service has 
been good. In the implementation of the 
Air Force rehabilitation program even be- 
yond the period of actual military service, 
the Secretary of the Air Force has, con- 
sistent with the aforementioned statute, re- 
cently established policies and procedures 
whereby a person last separated from the 
Air Force by dishonorable or bad conduct 
discharge may make application for enlist- 
ment after a period of 2 years has elapsed 
since his discharge and/or release from con- 
finement, The applicants are screened for 
proof of exemplary conduct and character 
since return to civilian life and under estab- 
lished procedures are considered for enlist- 
ment with a waiver of the punitive dis- 
charge which historically had been a bar to 
reenlistment. The applicant must, however, 
be otherwise physically, mentally and moral- 
ly qualified for enlistment. The Secretary 
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of the Air Force has also established pro- 
cedures whereby a person last separated ad- 
ministratively by undesirable discharge may 
make application to the Air Force D 

Review Board and upon favorable action by 
that Board, he may be enlisted if he is 
deemed otherwise qualified. 

The Air Force concept of correctional 
rather than punitive treatment of offenders 
is far reaching. It-affords to any airman 
who sincerely desires to clear his record, an 
opportunity to regain an honorable position 
not only in the service but also upon his 
return to civilian life. Moreover, it provides 
a source of manpower which under a more 

bitrary system would be lost, as would be 
the investments in recruiting, training, and 
utilization of specialized skills. The Air 
Force's program is firm in that it requires 
the individual offender to earn a better dis- 
charge. The type of discharge received by 
& member of the Armed Forces must re- 
fiect the character of service he rendered for 
his country. Certain emoluments result 
from the faithful and honest serving of 
one’s country, which should of course be 
reserved for the deserving. 

Under its progressive programs, the Air 
Force affords even those who erred during 
their service as airmen an opportunity to 
redeem themselves. There is no outright 
forgiveness of wrongdoing; rather the bur- 
den is put squarely on the offender. De- 
pending therefore on the sincerity of his 
desire to make amends, the delinquent air- 
man must work and conduct himself in a 
manner wholly satisfactory to his com- 
manders; and upon termination of his term 
of service, he can look forward to the reward 
of an honorable position both in the military 
and civilian communities. 


Dulles Fiddling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of August 3, 1957: 

Dots Fonte 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles is 
still fiddling around with an erroneous de- 
cision the State Department has supported 
for many years, to bar American newsmen 
from Communist China. 

In the first place, the State Department 


has no right to bar American newsmen from 


Communist China and Dulles’ quibbling over 
this edict only reveals a growing suspicion— 
in the State Department and possibly on 
Dulles’ part—that the State Department 18 
wrong. 

In a meeting with six news executives re- 
cently, Dulles again offered to permit a 
limited number of newsmen to go to China, 
but he and the news executives could not 
agree on any such limitation. Most of them 
believe that the State Department has no 
right to prevent American news coverage of 
Communist China. 

Eventually, Dulles will have to retract the 
now-famous and arbitrary order. Further 
quibbling about it, in trying to limit the 
number of newsmen, is a ridiculous ap- 
proach to the situation, The question is 
whether the basic principle of free news- 
paper reporting in all parts of the world can 
be ignored by a United States Secretary of 
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State, who was not originally intended to be 
& supercenor of United States news publl- 
cations. 

And, what difference does it make whether 
6, or 10, reporters are in China? Actually, 
3 reporters could do just as much harm—if 
there is any harm to be done—as 12. As we 
see it, then, Dulles has no argument what- 
soever. 


Mrs. Sadie Wolf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD House Resolution 
253 of the California State Assembly 
commending Mrs. Sadie Wolf, of Los 
Angeles. I consider myself most for- 
tunate in having Mrs. Wolf as a resident 
and constituent of the 24th Congres- 
sional District, and have been privileged 
to call her a friend for several years. 

This recognition of Mrs. Wolf by the 
California State Legislature is richly de- 
served, and I could not let this oppor- 
tunity pass without adding my own 
words of praise for her many accom- 
plishments and contributions to her 
community, State, and Nation. Mrs. 
Wolf not only is a devoted wife and 
mother, but has found the time to take 
charge of and assist in numerous worthy 
civic projects in her community and 
church. She has played an extremely 
active and effective part in Republican 
politics in the State of California, sery- 
ing as vice president of the Los Angeles 
County Republican assembly, and later 
as vice president of the California State 
Republican assembly, the oldest volun- 
teer Republican organization in Cali- 
fornia. - Although Mrs. Wolf is active 
in Republican circles, she is greatly re- 
spected and admired by, and has a host 
of friends in the Democratic Party as 
well. 

Mrs. Sadie Wolf is surely an outstand- 
ing example of American womanhood. 
The resolution, which was introduced in 
the California State Legislature by As- 
semblyman Seth Johnson of the 56th 
Assembly District, follows: 

CALIFORNIA STATE ASSEMBLY HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 253 COMMENDING Mrs. SADIE WOLF 
Whereas the attention of the legislature 

has ben directed to the noteworthy accom- 

plisments of Mrs. Sadie Wolf, of Los Angeles; 
and 

Whereas Sadie Wolf was born and reared 
in Hope, Kans., moving to Denver, Colo., in 
1910, where she lived for 14 years; and 

Whereas she was matried to William E. 
Wolf, a captain in the Denver police depart- 
ment in 1916, and subsequently moved to 
Los Angeles in 1924; and 

Whereas following her arrival in her adop- 
tive state, Mrs. Wolf became intensely in- 
terested in politics, serving for many years 
on election boards in her district and or- 
ganizing 63 precincts in the 56th Assembly 
District; and 

Whereas in recognition of her exceptional 
abilities as an o izer she was selected 
as vice president of the Los Angeles County 
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Republican Assembly, and later as vice pres - 
ident of the California State Republican 
Assembly, the oldest volunteer Republican 
organization in the State; and 

Whereas over the years Mrs. Wolf has 
given liberally of her time and energies to 
social welfare problems and has been an 
enthusiastic supporter of numerous civic 
projects in her community; and 

Whereas she has also served as president 
of the Women's Missionary Society of the 
South Hollywood Presbyterian Church, and 
has been an active worker in that church for 
many years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the members highly com- 
mend Mrs. Sadie Wolf for her devoted civic 
spirit and extend their sincere gratitude on 
behalf of the citizens of the entire State as 
well as of her community for her many out- 
standing activities in the public interest; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit a suitably 
prepared copy of this resolution to Mrs. 
Sadie Wolf. 


Republicans Seen at Fault in Defeats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Gould Lincoln, an editorial writer whose 
column appears in the Washington, 
D. C., Star, on July 27, 1957, had some 
interesting remarks on how the Repub- 
licans have been responsible for defeats 
in several vital programs. He referred 
specifically to the defeat and abandon- 
ment of section 3 of the civil-rights bill, 
as well as the killing of the school bill, 
and the foreign-aid cuts. 

It appears to me that this is a matter 
of considerable importance. The Presi- 
dent’s own party has killed three items 
which he considered to be essential por- 
tions of his legislative program. It is 
interesting to note that Republican re- 
sponsibility for these defeats is clearly 
delineated in this article: 

REPUBLICANS SEEN Ar FAULT IN DEFEATS 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

This has not been a good week for the 
Eisenhower program in Congress. And in 
more than one case it has been the Repub- 
licans in Senate or House who have been 
largely responsible for ditching the Presi- 
dent's proposals. Take a look at the record. 

First off, Republican Senators abandoned 
section III of the civil-rights bill, striking 
out all provisions of this measure relating 
to enforcement of desegregation in the 
public schools—in the South, particularly— 
and other rights than that of voting. ; 

Further, the Republicans in the Senate 
are now hesitating over a Democratic-spon- 
sored amendment which would force jury 
trials in cases involving contempt of court 
orders relating to registering and voting. If 
enough of them support the jury-trial 
amendment or amendments, the victory for 
the Southern Democrats will be almost com- 
plete in this latest tussle over civil rights 
legislation. 

Then, in the name of economy, the House, 
with plenty of Republican aid, cut some 
$700 million out of the program for foreign 
aid—aid which President Elsenhower has 
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contended again and again is vital for over- 
all national defense. 


SCHOOL AID BILL KILLED 


Third, the President's school bill, designed’ 
to aid the States in building vitally needed 
schoolhouses, was defeated in the House, 
and here again the GOP members were 
clearly responsible in great measure. The 
vote was extremely close—208 to 203. And 
what did the Republicans do? One hundred 
and eleven of them supported the motion 
of Democratic Representative Howard W. 
SMITH of Virginia to strike out the enacting 
clause, which meant sudden death for the 
measure. Voting against the Smith amend- 
ment were only 77 Republicans. It is sum- 
cient to note that 126 Democrats voted to 
keep the bill alive, while only 97 of them 
supported the Smith motion. This measure 
would have authorized the expenditure of 
$1.5 billion for school construction, to have 
been used where that aid is particularly 
needed. It is true the bill was not helped 
by adoption of an amendment offered by 
Representative WAINWRIGHT, Republican of 
New York, designed to deny school aid in 
any local district where schools operated in 
violation of the Supreme Court’s decision 
outlawing segregated schools. But most of 
these same Republicans then turned and 
voted for the Smith motion which killed 
the bill. Among them were two of the 
principal Republican leaders in the House— 
HaLLECK of Indiana and Anxxos of Illinois. 
If the Republicans in the House felt they 
were making any hay with the Negro voters 
of the North or South by these tactics, they 
must believe them mighty stupid. 

And fourth, in the face of the strong oppo- 
sition of the President and his administra- 
tion, the House went ahead and supported 
strongly a bill to give the postal employees— 
some 500,000 in number—a 12% percent in- 
crease in pay. If such measure becomes 
law, it will increase Government costs by 
$279 million annually. Further, such action 
is encouraging to those who are supporting 
a general increase for 1 million civil service 
employees, which would cost a great deal 
more. 

VOTED TO CUT FOREIGN AID 

Economy doesn’t run, apparently, a 
straight course in some congressional minds. 
These same Members of Congress had voted, 
in the main, for a $2.3 billion cut in the na- 
tional defense appropriations asked by the 
President, not to mention the costs in the 
foreign aid bill. It is true that President 
Eisenhower can, and is expected to, veto the 
bill or bills increasing Federal pay at this 
time. But he has to take the cuts in national 
defense and foreign aid, or run the risk of 
getting even less. 

With an election coming up, however, 
Congressmen will have made their record 
in support of the increase in postal and 
other Federal salaries. Good politics, per- 
haps—they let the President save the money 
of the voters in this instance, while at the 
same time they ingratiated themselves with 
the Federal employees who vote. 

The fight in the Senate over the proposed 
jury trial amendment to section IV of the 
civil-rights bill may result in a very close 
vote. Its adoption, supporters of the bill 
insist, would result in nullification in some 
of the States of the deep South; they con- 
tend a jury trial in Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia, for example, where feeling runs 
strong would result invariably in acquittal, 
thereby injuring chances for assuring more 
Negroes the full franchise in those areas. 

The supporters of the jury trial amend- 
ment, on the other hand, not only insist that 
denial of jury trials is un-American, but now 
point to the conviction in Knoxville of seven 
defendants in a case involving criminal con- 
tempt of a Federal court which had ordered 
desegregation in a Clinton, Tenn, school. 
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They say this conviction shows that an all- 
white jury in the South will convict when 
Justified. 

That part of Tennessee, however, is 
strongly Republican and always has been 
since the days of the Civil War. It is no cri- 
terion, so far as juries in other southern 
areas are concerned. 


Michael Late Benedum— The Great 
Wildcatter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under previ- 
ous leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an article from the Petroleum 
Engineer, July 1957. The article, Petro- 
leum Profile, is a fitting tribute to one of 
West Virginia's greatest and most mag- 
nanimous citizens, Mr. Michael Late 
Benedum, the Great Wildcatter. 

The article follows: 

PETROLEUM PROFILE 


There is but one living man still actively 
engaged in the search for oll throughout 
the world who pioneered in the Appalachian 
area almost 70 years ago when wells of post- 
hole depth (800 to 1,500 feet) supplied all 
of America’s demand for petroleum products. 

That man is the Great Wildcatter,’ Michael 
Late Benedum, of Pittsburgh, who is reputed 
to have discovered more oil than any other 
individual in history. Now nearing his 88th 
‘birthday (July 16), this last remaining link 
with the romantic and boisterous days of the 
industry’s infancy is still carrying on new 
breathtaking exploratory projects. Indi- 
vidually and through companies which he 
controls, Uncle Mike, as he is known, is 
drilling in every oil-producing area of the 
United States and has only recently initiated 
large-scale undertakings in South and Cen- 
tral America and Africa on a total of more 
than 3 million acres. 

In his office daily from 9 to 5, including 
Saturdays (“I didn't find oil and make money 
working only 40 hours a week.“). Mike Bene- 
dum is familiar with the last detail of every 
project in which he has an interest. He also 
finds time, personally to direct the distribu- 
tion of a large portion of his fortune. ("I 
do not regard this money as belonging to me. 
Providence has seen fit to make me the 
trustee of it, and it is my obligation to use 
it for the benefit of others.“) 

How well “Uncle Mike“ has discharged this 
obligation can be measured to some extent in 
terms of the 700-odd students in 26 colleges 
in the Pittsburgh area who are beneficiaries 
of Benedum scholarships and student loan 
funds. Dozens of churches, hospitals, and 
other like institutions in the same section of 
the country receive financial support from 
him. 


The small West Virginia community of 
Bridgeport, where the great wildcatter was 
born and reared, has been the object of much 
of the Benedum philanthropy. The popula- 
tion and wealth of that town has quadrupled 
in the last 10 years, during which period its 
most beloved and distinguished native son 


The book, The Great Wildcatter, by Sam 
Mallison, is not only the story of Mike Bene- 
dum, but an excellent history of the petro- 
leum industry, 
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built a $2 million church; a community cen- 
ter, with library, auditorium, dining room, 
clubrooms, swimming pool, ice-skating rink, 
and playgrounds at about the same cost; and 
restored and beautified the town's old ceme- 
teries at a total cost of about half a million 
dollars. 

Instead of the flamboyant character most 
people associate with oll wildcatting, espe- 
cially those who were active in the early days 
of wild and woolly boomtowns, Mr. Benedum 
is a quiet, shy, and soft-spoken individual, 
Despite his advanced years, he still walks as 
erectly as a West Point cadet. Widowed since 
1951, and childiess since 1918, when his only 
son died while serving his country in the 
First World War, the great wildcatter lives 
alone on an 8-acre estate in the heart of 
Pittsburgh’s residential East End. 

There business associates and friends are 
frequent dinner guests, later Joining “Uncle 
Mike” before 1 of the 3 television screens in 
his 23-room mansion. It is entirely in keep- 
ing with his vision and pioneering spirit that 
his favorite programs are of the Superman 
and Science Fiction type. 

“I know that you boys think I am in my 
dotage,” he says to associates, “but do you 
realize that the things they show you in 
these plays are not half as fantastic as what 
we actually have today would have been to- 
my father and mother.” 

“Uncle Mike” may have something there. 
It is a fact that he has had something 
through the years as he risked his money 
and endeavors on the future he envisioned, 
but which most of his contemporaries re- 
garded as pure fantasy. Some thought he 
was suffering from the mid-summer heat of 
Louisiana when, at the time of his discovery 
of the Caddo field in 1907, he predicted the 
day would come when America would con- 
sume 3 million barrers of oll every day. 
When that day arrived, he went out on an- 
other limb with the prophecy that this de- 
mand would treble in three decades. 

Now, as the great wildcatter looks at the 
space men on his television, he says that 
many now in the oil business will live to see 
the day when domestic demand reaches 15 
million barrels a day. 

Funny thing is that no one laughs at his 
predictions any more. 


Ambassador Gluck and the Tongue 
Cluckers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr, CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, an ed- 
itorial in the New Haven Register of 
August 2 has a message for our col- 
leagues who hunt headlines first and 
think about United States foreign rela- 
tions second. 

There is every reason to believe Mr. 
Gluck will assume his duties as our Am- 
bassador to Ceylon as, if it must be pain- 
fully pointed out to his senatorial ad- 
versaries, he is already confirmed by 
that body, 

That a qualified and successful man 
goes to Ceylon as our Ambassador in a 
something’ less than favorable light 
should rest on the conscience of those 
who would use United States foreign re- 
— as a subject of banter and cat- 
calls, 
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The editorial follows: 


AMBASSADOR GLUCK AND THE TONGUE 
CLUCKERS 

We hold no brief for the failure of our 
Ambassador-elect to Ceylon, Maxwell Gluck, 
to do a ttle rudimentary boning up on 
Ceylon before he faced the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Reference to any good 
encyclopedia, year-book, or almanac might 
have informed him superficially on such 
things as the name of Ceylon's prime minis- 
ter or the best pronunciation of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

And we agree that diplomacy is a serious 
business today—requiring a serious and com- 
petent approach. 

But we also believe that urbanity and sin- 
cerity are not necessarily the same thing, and 
that expert knowledge of any of the world’s 
countries—as our diplomatic performance in 
Asia and much of the Middle East has shown 
since World War I does not necessarily lead 
to the best exposition of United States pur- 
poses or the surest protection of American 
interests. 

Think of all the smooth careermen with 
their precise mastery of mandarin Chinese 
and their sensitive appreciation of Peiping 
jade, who were involved—wittingly or unwit- 
tingly—in the American policy debacle in 
China. 

Maxwell Gluck has certainly gotten off on 
the wrong foot in his first diplomatic ven- 
ture. And he's not being helped at all by 
those who might want to make antiadmin- 
istration capital out of his blunder in Wash- 
ington—or anti-American capital out of his 
blunder in sensitive Ceylon. 

But as an ordinary American of good heart 
and good sense and decent competence in 
anything he has undertaken privately, he 
May still be able to bring to Ceylon and the 
Ceylonese people something that the striped- 
pants traditionalists might never bring. 

Let's quit all this tongue clucking. 


Senate Earns Respect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Lancaster, S. C., 
News of August 1, 1957: 

SENATE EARNS RESPECT 


Regardless of the outcome of the civil- 
rights debate now going on in the Senate of 
the United States, partisans on both sides 
have been impressed with the temperate, 
searching manner in which every word and 
phrase of the proposed act is being exam- 
ined. Instead of an agonizing filibuster, op- 
ponents of the bill have talked to the point 
with skill and ability, reminding citizens of 
this country that the Senate is still the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. 

The debate has produced some surprising 
changes of attitude. Senator Jackson, of 
Washington, who has given full support to 
the bill from its inception, including the de- 
Teated section III. announced this week that 
he was joining the southerners in insisting 
on jury trials in civil-rights cases. His rea- 
sons were clearly stated. 

He noted that section IV of the bill gave 
the Attorney General of the United States 
and his assistant the choice of granting or 
withholding the right to jury trial in all 
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cases where the offense was also a violation 
of other and existing laws. This would 
mean, he said, that jury trials would be al- 
lowed in areas where convictions could be 
expected and denied in areas where convic- 
tion was in doubt. 

“If a violation of yoting rights occurred 
in Chicago, where the Government thought 
a jury would convict,” said Senator JACE- 
SON, “it could move for an indictment and 
jury trial. But if an identical case occurred 
in Mobile, the jury trial could be neatly 
bypassed through the injunctive process. 

“Thus the prosecuting attorney would 
have the option of barring or bestowing the 
right to trial by jury. He could decide, in 
effect, that what is good for New York is bad 
for New Orleans. 

“Let us not forget that trial by jury, just 
as the right to vote, is one of our traditional 
civil rights. And, like all civil rights, it is 
designed to shield the individual from the 
potential tyranny of the State. We need not 
be so fearful for the future of the voting 
rights that we now endanger one civil right 
to guard another. The adoption of an ap- 
propriate jury trial amendment is essential 
if we are to prevent a plecemeal assault on 
the foundations of our legal system.” 


Communism in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp I wish to include a news story from 
the Washington Post of today’s date 
which points up the fact that Commu- 
nist terrorism is still a foot in our neigh- 
bor nation of Guatemala. 

The recent tragic death of President 
Carlos Castillo Armas at the hands of 
an assassin was, according to Guate- 
malan Ambassador Jose Luis Cruz Sala- 
zar, traceable to the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

On my visit to Guatemala recently, I 
was most favorably impressed with the 
economic and political advances made 
under the leadership of Castillo Armas. 

In 1955 I saw the beginnings of the 
moderate government which had over- 
‘come Communist agitation for control. 
This was a great victory for the side of 
freedom, and I expressed at that time 
‘the hope that this freedom would be 
zealously guarded: 

It is now apparent that efforts must 
be redoubled, not only in Guatemala, but 
everywhere, to the end that those na- 
tions desiring to advance under a free 
government may retain that privilege. 
The State Department must not lessen 
its concentration on the problems of our 
neighbors to the south, for the old adage 
still applies: an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, j 

The article follows: 

CasTILLo’s DEATH Is Lam To Reps 
(By Warren Unna) 

Guatemalan Ambassador Jose Luis Cruz 
Salazar declared yesterday that the July 26 
assassination of President Carlos Castillo 
Armas was an attempt by Latin American 
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Communists to intimidate his country in its 
recent economic and political advances. 

But Cruz's remarks, at a chancery press 
conference, left to future investigation the 
specific links between the assassination and 
a Communist conspiracy. 

Cruz indicated that so far the principal 
evidence of communistic backing has come 
from a statement by Juan Jose Areyalo, Com- 
munist president of Guatemala from 1945 to 
1951, who declared from his place of exile in 
Santiago: 

“Romeo Vasquez Sanchez (Castillo's assas- 
sin) enters history as a symbol of Latin 
American struggle against those who would 
attempt to transform them into colonies. 
‘Those who tried to sell or lease Guatemala 
to foreign commercial concerns will fall one 
by one under the terrible judgment of popu- 
lar vendetta.” 

Cruz said that in the past 18 months, not 
only Castillo, but Panamanian President Jose 
Antonio Remon and Nicaraguan President 
Anastasio Somoza had also fallen under as- 
sassins’ bullets. Cruz said he could think 
that the deaths of Remon and Somoza had 
also been caused by Communists. 

The Ambassador declared that Commu- 
nists were now operating throughout Latin 
America. He particularly singled out ex- 
Guatemalan President Jacobo Arbens Guz- 
man, ousted by Castillo in 1954, as directing 
operations from Montevideo. 

Ambassador Cruz said he (a potential can- 
didate in next December's presidential elec- 
tion) along with other Latin American anti- 
Communists, were now marked for future 
assassinations, He added: “We will not be 
intimidated.” 

Cruz credited United States mutual as- 
sistance with greatly assisting Guatemala’s 
fight against communism. 

Some of the incidents surrounding Presi- 
dent Castillo’s assassination which were 
touched upon at yesterday’s press conference 
were: 

How Vasquez, Castillo’s assassin, came to 
be hired as a presidential palace guard 2 
months ago when he had been discharged 
by the Guatemalan Army for political in- 
stability tn 1955. (Crus explained that the 
Ministry of Defense, which has charge of the 
army, has no control over the palace guard.) 

How Vasquez happened to leave behind 
such a detailed account of his scheme. 
(Cruz explained a diary, found in a trunk in 
Vasquez's room, “showed his intentions to 
kill the President and how much he liked 
the Communist movement.” Cruz also said 
envelopes were found, mailed to Vasquez 
from Moscow. He declined to discuss what 
happened to the letters inside.) 

How Vasquez happened to be placed in the 
palace guard by the Communists. (Cruz 
said Bernardo Vides, a Guatemalan attorney 
and former member of the Liberation Con- 
gress, had recommended Vasquez for the 
post and then fied to El Salvador immediate- 
ly after Castilio’s assassination. Cruz added 
there was as yet no evidence that Vides is 
a Communist.) 


a 


Golden Spike Centennial of the B. & 0. 
Railroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an address given by Walter L. Hays, 
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president of American Fire & Casualty 
Co., Orlando, Fla., at the B. & O. Golden 
Spike Centennial, on July 4, 1957, at 
Shoals, Ind. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a privilege to be here— 
it is a privilege for two particular reasons: 

First, this country is “home.” 

Second, my family’s history is deep in the 
roots of this community. 

According to an inscription on a flyleaf in 
a Bible I have, my great-great-grandfather, 
William Hays, driving by ox team from 
North Carolina, arrived in the Indiana Ter- 
ritory in 1805. I can only presume he came 
to this area because he bought land here. 
He purchased an extensive tract of land 
from the Federal Government in 1817—a 
year after Indiana became a State. The 
land is not far from here on White River. 
After a few years, he sold this land to Whit- 
field Force, and the farm is still in the 
Force family, 

My great-great-grandfather had the pio- 
neer spirit. Again, in 1830 he forged on west 
to Illinois. He went to the vicinity of what 
is now Virden, near Springfield. I have 
visited his grave. 

When he left here, 1 son and 2 daughters 
remained. The son was Joseph Hays, who 
married Elizabeth Dobson. Joseph Hays was 
my great-grandfather. One daughter mar- 
ried Elijah Halbert, who was the son of one 
of the original settlers in this community, 

My mother’s father, William Mitchell, op- 
erated a hotel here in Shoals about the year 
1890. It stood on land now occupied by 
your library. He reared his family on the 
Ed Hewitt farm, not far from here in the 
direction of West Union, 

My great-grandfather James Stephen 
Wood (my Grandmother Hays’ father) was 
county commissioner of Martin County at 
the time this railroad was built. He is 
buried near here on the bluff overlooking 
the White River in the Wood family burial 
plot on the O'Brien farm. 

I have often said “Men, not geographical 
locations, build cities.” 

Men built the town of Shoals. Most 
towns in this area came to the railroad, 
they were built because of the railroad. In 
the case of Shoals, the railroad came to 
Shoals. Shoals was a thriving community 
long before the railroad was here. In fact, 
it was one of the earliest settlements in the 
State. 

Transportation has always been looked 
upon as the lifeblood of a community, of a 
community's growth. However, years before 
the railroad was built here—in spite of 
handicaps—men walked, came on horse- 
back, and by oxcart, and started the com- 
munity we now call Shoals. They were the 
kind of men who build communities. 

In the beginning. this community was 
called Halbert's Bluff on one side and 
Dougherty's Shoals on the other. With its 
splendid leadership the community grew, 
and in 1844 the name was changed to Mem- 
phis. 7 

In 1857, a great thing happened—a great 
blessing to this community—the railroad 
came. People here could travel to the out- 
side world, swiftly and comfortably. They 
could ship their produce and livestock to 
the big city markets. They could quickly 
receive shipments of manufactured 
from the factories. Now, the whole com- 
munity increased its tempo, took on new 
life, and enthusiasm for the future ran 
high. 

The name was changed to Shoals—this was 
a growing, thriving community—a commu- 
nity of men and women who were on the for- 
ward march. At that time there were such 
leaders as Halbert, Benefield, Coffin, Henley, 
Chenoweth, and many others. 
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Fifty years later, the community was still 
growing, Those in the forefront in leader- 
ship were Uncle Ben Johnson, Charles Slates, 
Perry Albaugh, Sam Ross, Mike Shirley, 
O. L. Stiles, T. V. Allbright, Drs. H. W. 
Shirley, G. M. Freeman and I. N. Plummer, 
Judge Hillary Houghton, and Publisher Al 
Hackler. 

Today, on this Fourth of July, we cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of the building 
of this railroad and we find the leaders here 
now are descendants of those who pioneered 
this community more than 100 years ago. 

When originally built, the railroad was 
called the Ohio and Mississippi, or the 
O. & M. Abner T. Ellis, of neighboring Vin- 
cennes, was president of the railroad at the 
time it was built. Construction on the 
O. & M. started at St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
and the crews worked toward each other, 
meeting here in Shoals, just a few days 
before the Fourth of July 100 years ago. 
This is where the Golden Spike was driven 
when they met. 

On the 4th of July, a day like this— 
except that we have more people here—ex- 
actly 100 years ago, about this time of day, 
the first passenger train steamed into the 
Shoals’ station. It was an extremely modern 
train for its time. Aboard were many nota- 
bles and officials, and others anxious to make 
this historic trip. President Buchanan was 
represent by Secretary of State, the Honor- 
able Lewis Cash. It was an exciting occasion. 
Not only were a large number aboard the 
train, but the people came here to Shoals 
from everywhere. A large crowd gathered 
to witness and take part in this memorable 
event. They wanted to take part in it and, 
too, they wanted to see a modern passenger 
train. The train stopped here for some time 
pee it was a very festive and exciting occa- 

on. 

It was only fitting that an old pioneer like 
the Baltimore & Ohio would soon take over 
and join with the men who were pioneers 
here to develop this country. 

The B. & O. was truly a pioneer. Not only 
is it one of the greatest railroad systems in 
the Nation, but it was the very first railroad 
in the United States. 

Its expansion into this Central West has 
been the very backbone of the vast develop- 
ment of this country.. We owe much to this 
great railroad system and its foresight—its 
energies, which were expended here. 

Towns the size of Shoals are coming into 
the own. People ar discovering the yirtues 
of the small town. With good roads and all 
modern inventions—TV, deep freezes, etc.— 
people find it a privilege to live in the small 
8 and it offers many advantages over the 
city. 

Industry feels the same. For several years, 
industry has been decentralizing and mov- 
ing to the smaller communities. You here 
in Shoals have a new industry in the mining 
of gypsum. This is growing to be a gigantic 


Andustry. Other industries are coming your 


way. You have an abundance of undevel- 
oped and undiscovered natural resources. 
Your future never looked brighter. It is 
bright with the promise of great things to 
come. 

Shoals is nestled in the heart of Indiana’s 
beauty spot. Tourists testify that this coun- 
tryside is the beauty spot of the Nation. 

You people here are real folks—the kind 
of people who make this Nation great. You 
are independent thinkers. You are people 
who are self-supporting, who come nearer to 
producing what you use than folks anywhere 
else. You ask only for opportunity. You 
will make your own security. 

You are the kind of people who balance 
your budgets and want to see the Federal 
Government balance its budget. 

Our Government keeps spending and 
spending. Our national debt gets bigger and 
bigger. As the debt grows bigger, our dollar 
grows smaller. 
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It we keep this up until our dollar has no 
value, that's the day the Communists are 
looking forward to—that’s when they stepped 
in on other countries, 

To save this Nation we must stabilize our 
dollar. We must do it now. We should start 
by cutting our Government expenses, then 
trimming the national debt, 

Let's go back to the principles our fore- 
fathers fought for. 

Let's give States’ rights back to the States. 
Let's give the Government back to the peo- 
ple, Let's give business back to business. 

We should take business out of the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. Our great 
industries were built on free enterprise and 
free competition. That is what made this 
country the greatest country in the world in 
which to live. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “You cannot help 
men permanently by doing for them what 
they could and should do for themselves.” 
When a nation does for its people what they 
should do for themselves that nation is 
weakened. 

Mentioning Lincoln, reminds me that he 
did pass through Shoals in 1860 traveling 
from Illinois to make a speech in Cincinnati. 

The only thing we will ever have that is 
worthwhile is what we get for ourselves. 
With this goes self-respect. 

I know the people here believe in the 
philosophy that the people support the gov- 
ernment not the government the people. 

The pendulum of our Nation has swung 
too far to the left, towards socialism, and 
away from free enterprise and free com- 
petition. The pendulum will eventually 
swing back, but a lot of damage will have 
been done. 

I know that you people here in Martin 
County are the kind of people who will be 
in the forefront in swinging that pendulum 
back to the center. 

The people of this community have car- 
ried on the tradition of the Pilgrims who 
landed 337 years ago. They were seeking 
freedom—opportunities. From the birth of 
the United States of America in 1776 to 1933, 
this country sky-rocketed in industry, in 
education, in every kind of development. 
No other country has ever equaled this rec- 
ord. Our foundation was based on free com- 
petition and free enterprise—on “opportuni- 
ties —not on security. The people had the 
opportunity to provide their own security. 

Beginning in 1933, people in this country, 
like those of other countries in the past, 
were promised security, and this trend is still 
being carried on. For this alleged security, 
we have given up a certain amount of free- 
dom, and there has been a lessening of op- 
portunities. 

We find ourselves regulated and taxed— 
taxed and regulated. Furthermore, we are 
entangled in the tentacles of an octopus of 
a bureaucratic government from which we 
haven't been able to shake free. 
that harms your business, harms you. Any- 
thing that injures the people, injures our 
future. Our progress or our failures are re- 
duced down to the responsibility of every 
citizen, If we do not assume the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, we may be relieved of 
them in due time. If we are relieved of 
responsibilities, we may also be relieved of 
our freedom. 

We should pass on to our children the 
freedom we inherited from our ancestors. 
Instead, are we going to pass on to them a 
bureaucratic, regulatory nation without 
freedom and weighted down with debt—a 
debt which they may never be able to pay? 

of education, most of our colleges 

are Government-subsidized in some form. 
There are not many independent colleges 
left, However, you have a number of good, 
independent in Indiana, and you 
have the Nation's outstanding system of 
supporting these independent colleges by 
business. We should emphasize the advan- 
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tage of the development of free enterprise 
and the American way of life as we once 
knew it, not the one toward which we are 
drifting. t 

My charge against many colleges is not 
that they teach Marxism, socialism, com- 
munism, and fascism; my charge is that they 
do not teach enough Americanism. It's only 
right that they should teach all forms of 
government. A student must know what he 
is up against. On the other hand, little is 
taught about Americanism or the capitalistic 
form of government, under which the stu- 
dent is to live. Our educators must believe 
that we are supposed to know our form of 
government. The truth is, we are not well 
enough informed. Our boys and girls should 
be taught the advantages of a capitalistic 
form of government, and to understand it. 
We must spell it out so that it is thoroughly 
understood. 

It is our hope that through the educa- 
tional halls of this country, we will be able 
to emphasize to the students of today and 
tomorrow the importance of carrying on our 
form of government, preserving our free- 
doms, and continuing our system of free 
economy. Our hopes for the future lie with 
those who will carry on our responsibilities, 

When Paul was saved from a Jewish mob 
and stood before a Roman captain to be ex- 
amined by scourging, not for any offense 
but on the theory that anyone attacked by 
a mob must be gullty of somiething, he saved 


himself by declaring his Roman citizenship. 


The astonished and unconvinced captain 
asked, “Art thou a Roman? With a great 
sum obtained I this freedom.” The captain 
said he paid a great sum of money for his 
freedom. Paul answered drily, “But I was 
born free.“ 

We, too, were born free. Thanks to God, 
and thanks to all the brave men who have 
paid a great price, who have given us that 
inheritance, and all who have fought and 
died to preserve it. 

We are free, and heir and joint-owner of 
the greatest Nation ever built on this earth, 
We are the most favored and most fortunate 
people the world has ever seen. But Ameri- 
can citizenship is not all privileges. We 
have a responsibility, too. 

Our responsibility is as coruler of this 
Nation—to make ourselves worthy of being 
Americans. 


Capitalism Will Not Work Without 
Capital; and Capital Comes From 
Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years in the thirties Americans were fed 
the Keynesian dogma that to save was 
not a virtue but a vice. In fact, it was 
taught that almost the only economic 
crime was not to spend. So more and 
more people abandoned age-old habits 
of thrift and spent not only all they had, 
but all they could borrow or get on 
credit. Now our economy is unable to 
expand as rapidly as we wish for lack of 
capital. We are paying for the failure 
to build up savings. We are being pain- 
fully reminded of the simple fact that a 
capitalistic system will not work without 
capital, Credit is sound only if based 
on capital; it is not a substitute for 
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capital. Capital comes from savings. 
There is no Aladdin's lamp. 

Mr. Speaker, this thesis is developed— 
with all its dire portents—in the follow- 
ing article by J. H. Kelleghan of the 
Staff of Economic Trend Line Studies; 

WO WiL TOLL THE MIDNIGHT BELL? 


With supreme self-assurance, not to Bay 
blissful ignorance, we Americans are accus- 
tomed to assume that our national economy 
is expandable at will and at an accelerating 
rate. We calmly ignore the inescapable fact 
that an industrial economy at any given 
moment has relatively rigid limitations; 
Being all of one piece, it must be expanded 
in toto rather than section by section. Raw 
materials, transportation, manufacturing 
processes, distribution; the economy is a 
complex of integrated facilities and proc- 
esses, not a conglomeration of separate and 
independent units. 

We look at a factory and we know that 
the factory's output can be increased only 
by adding the necessary facilities in terms of 
plants, equipment, personnel, and distribut- 
ing organization. We look at the individual 
components of the economy almost at ran- 
a and we readily accept the same conclu- 

on. 

We know that a railroad, or a trucking 
company cannot increase its capacity with- 
out increasing its facilities. We know that 
a mine must expand its access to available 
mineral deposits before it can increase its 
total output. Yet when it comes to accept- 
ing a check on our efforts to expand our 
individual operations and activities, we re- 
fuse to acknowledge these elementary facts 
and are ready to blame our frustration on 
“tight money” and the cost of credit. 

Perhaps this is a heritage from our pio- 
neer ancestors who were willing to accept 
only the sea-washed sands of the Pacific as 
a barrier to their migratory ambitions, 

At any rate, an industrial economy, Uke 
a continent, does have definite and recog- 
nizable limits. These limits, moreover, can 
be expanded only by adding to the whole 
complex of facilities and services that go into 
the structure of an industrial economy and 
determine the limits of its effective capacity. 


Blissfully ignoring these hard truths, our 
National Government administrations for 
two decades persistently promulgated the 
myth that the expansion of the economy 
required only an increase in the purchasing 
power of the American people. Converted 
into terms of immediate application for po- 
litical purposes, this meant simply handing 
out more money, first to the people who 
needed it most, then to ever strengthening 
pressure groups whose demands have now 
become insatiable. This was expected to 
stimulate business, set the wheels of indus- 
try whirring faster and generally push out 
the limits of economic activity. 

This simple solution of the extremely com- 
plex problems associated with the expansion 
of individual incomes, and inferentially our 
industrial economy, has a universal and ir- 
resistible appeal, It is the modern version of 
the myth of the magical increase in worldly 
treasures from Aladdin's lamp. It is an 
eternally flowing cornucopia with a bank 
paying teller's window at the business end. 

Sign a paper, walk to a window of a bank 
or loan office, pick up a check and you are 
dispatched on the realization of your fond- 
est dreams. If you are the president of a 
corporation, you call your banker for an 
interview, sign a paper and start the con- 
struction of that new plant, purchase the 
latest equipment or buy a company that an 
aging management must sell. 

If you are an executive head in the Fed- 
eral Government, you budget your hopes 
and dreams and fondly anticipate the col- 
lection of the n taxes from an un- 
willing but virtually helpless body politic, 
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It is all so easy. All it requires is for 
banks and the monetary system to make the 
necessary money available. People have 
been taught that money is the instrument 
that controls everything. The relatively 
slow and arduous processes by which the 
things are produced that money buys are 
secondary. In fact, it would be much more 
in keeping with present-day attitudes if 
banks and loan companies decorated the 
fronts of their quarters with replicas of 
ancient and magical oriental lamps and huge 
black genii rather than with Grecian 
columns and neon signs. 

Our preoccupation with credit as the open 
sesame to material well-being is little short 
of hypnotic. We no longer measure our 
purchasing power in terms of dollars of 
actual income but in terms of how many 
time payments our income will cover. The 
credit upon which these purchases are based 
is considered inexhaustible. Indeed, many 
businessmen consider it a downright outrage 
that they have to even think of the un- 
pleasant reality of exhausted bank credit. 

One wonders if the people who lived in 
that shadowy past when the tale of Aladdin's 
magic first enthralled men's minds, actually 
believed that Aladdin's lamp was real. One 
searches his imagination for the reality 
which may have clung to Cinderella, her 
prince, and her pumpkin carriage. One feels 
n sympathetic understanding for the vie- 
tims of all the get-rich-quick schemes that 
have deluded people down through the ages. 
One begins to perceive that the monetary 
Inflation of modern times is but the fulfill- 
ment of the fairytales of all ages that 
magically opened the coffers of wealth and 
affluence. Is it any wonder that people be- 
lieve that modern science with its tech- 
nology, its electronics, its nuclear physics, 
bas achieved a triumphant breakthrough, 
has smashed the walls of cold, unyielding 
reality, and loosed the flood of all the 
wonderful things that modern science and 
industry together have created. 

How are we to tell our people that the 

“present monetary abundance is just a fairy- 

tale, the modern version of all the eager, 
hopeful longing that has filled the Human 
heart from the beginning of time? How are 
we to make them understand that our mod- 
ern industrial economy harnesses human 
effort more completely and more relentlessly 
than any other economic ents that 
have ever existed? How are we to shatter 
their illusions and their dreams about 
money, and force them to see that the 
money for which they reach is and must re- 
main an incorruptible system that must 
function with the precision and perfection 
of all the other scientific and mechanical 
processes if it is to serve adequately the 
economy of which it is an integral part. 

Sooner or later the lamp ‘will vanish into 
thin air, the carriage will become a pumpkin 
again and the reality of an inelastic pay- 
check will subdue the ready credibility of 
unchanging human hearts. Who among our 
industrial leaders, our politicians, our Presi- 
dents, will have the temerity, the courage, 
to toll the midnight bell? 


Plight of Modern Republicans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


‘ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
wavering and vacillation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States has reached 
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such a disgraceful state that the news- 
papers are commenting quite openly on 
it. In that connection I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recorda com- 
ment by Mr. Thomas L. Stokes appear- 
ing in the Washington, D. C., Evening 
Star of July 31, 1957, wherein the whole 
sad. tale of Mr. Eisenhower's leaping 
from one side of an issue to another is 
well cataloged. 

The article follows: 
Puicnt or Mora REPUBLICANS—EISEN- 

HOWER STAND ON RIGHTS AND SCHOOLS AND 

Recuiar G. O. P. BLAMED 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


It is 9 months since President Eisenhower, 
in the triumphant hour of his reelection, 
proclaimed a victory for modern Republi- 
canism. Today the modern Republican 
wing of the party, which did not flourish as 
the President hoped, is at a low ebb. 

For there are two reasons. One is the 
President, himself. The other is the regular 
G. O. P. in Congress which has been using 
its strength there and its skill to gather 
power to itself to an extent generally over- 
looked until circumstances invite an ex- 
ploration, as they do now. 

As for the President, he has let down the 
modern or Eisenhower Republicans who are, 
to be sure, a minority of the party in both 
House and Senate. The recent surrender on 
the school-construction bill, without a fight, 
was a sign of the virtual abdication of the 
President as leader of modern Republican- 


ism. 

With Increasing misgivings, the beleagured 
Eisenhower Republicans have watched the 
President waver indecisively on one after an- 
other issue in which they are concerned and 
for which they were prepared to fight. In- 
deed, he appeared at times within the space 
of a few days to be on both sides. 

The first, you will recall, was the Eisen- 
hower budget which was welcomed by Eisen- 
hower Republicans as an adequate budget 
that they were prepared to champion. They 
saw the President begin to wobble when 
Secretary of Treasury Humphrey, who re- 
tired this week, expressed fears that the 
budget was too big. The President was on 
all sides of that issue. 

He was bluffed on the civil-rights bill by 
Senator Dick RUSSELL, of Georgia, who did 
a variation on oratory of the Reconstruction 
era. That seemed to frighten the President, 
as it was intended to do, though it was old 
stuff to southerners of Dick RuSSELL’s gen- 
eration who went through that routine in 
Friday afternoon debates and declamations 
in grammar school, high school, and even 
in college. You have seen the results in the 
retreat the President began to beat on the 
civil-rights bill, with which he was not too 
familiar, His party leader in the Senate— 
Senator KNow ano, of California—who wants 
a good bill as an issue in his own campaign 
for the 1960 Republican presidential nomin- 
ation, has been desperately trying to stem 
the tide of retreat to salvage something. 

On the school-construction bill, the Presi- 
dent was talked out of making a fight for 
it by his party leaders in the House floor 
leader, Jox MARTIN, of Massachusetts; assist- 
ant leader, CHARLIE Hatieck, of Indiana, 
and party whip, Les Arenps, of Illinois. We 
saw the old familiar coalition at work again. 
Southern Democrats under Representative 
Howard SMITH, of Virginia, joined with Re- 
publican old-guardsters under Messrs. HAL- 
LECK and ARENDS and beat the measure just 
as they did in the last Congress, 

The discouragement and disillusionment 
of the modern Republicans is deepened by 
something else they saw during the retreat 
on civil rights, the surrender on schools, and 
indecision on the budget. This was how 
energetic the White House staff can be under 
the whip of Sherman Adams, and how com- 
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pliant the President can be with his signa- 
ture to letters for him, on 
other issues that are not advertised in the 
modern Republican handbills. 

To kill the bill in the House Interior Com- 
mittee for a high Federal dam at Hells Can- 
yon, as championed by conservation forces, 
President Eisenhower signed a letter to a 
member of the committee after Sherman 
Adams had used all the necessary pressures 
to line up Republicans. Before that, the 
President signed another letter to the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee which had 
received a few days before, on his behalf, a 
recommendation for two amendments to the 
natural-gas bill to protect the consumer. 
The oil and gas industry has protested the 
amendments. The President's letter, which 
followed the oll and gas outcry, said in effect 
it would be all right if those amendments 
were dropped. They were, naturally. 

Any analysis of ‘the renaissance of the 
GOP Old Guard must take account of the 
weakening effect on the influence of the 
President and of the Eisenhower Republi- 
cans caused by the constitutional ban on a 
third term. He is the first President in his- 
tory to have the burden of this now-gen- 
erally-recognized handicap which loosens his 
grip on the party. The regulars under Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND are capitalizing on that 
handicap, 


Attempts To Trade With Communists Are 
Not Realism— They Are Illusion and 
Frustration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following illuminating article 
from the Christian Science Monitor as 
condensed in the Reader's Digest: 


Tuer Tun To Do Busmvess WITH THE 
Soviets 
(By A. Wilfred May) 

Nowhere has the Soviet scheme to divide 
the Western allies been more successful than 
on the question of East-West trade. A Brit- 
ish businessman, who is a Conservative and 
a genuine friend of the United States, 
argued with me that the West not only can 
but must do business with the Soviet-bloc 
countries. 

“It is the only realistic policy,” he said, 
“especially since your tariff restrictions per- 
mit the rest of the free world little choice.” 

This is a point I have heard made many 
times by businessmen in Great Britain and 
on the Continent, They are encouraged by 
the insistence of the Soviet Union that it 
desires nothing more than normal inter- 
national trade relations. z 

Lately, some outstanding industrialists in 
the United States have been inclined to 
agree. Our businessmen, they say, ought not 
to spurn a satisfactory, profitable contract 
Just because they don't like the politics of 
the men with whom they make it, 

“Satisfactory.” “Profitable.” The words 
are persuasive, but the facts are not. 

The answer to the question of whether we 
can do business with the Soviets lies in the 
experience of those who have tried to. In a 
recent journey through Europe and the Mid- 
dle East I asked many businessmen their 
judgment on the actualities of the East- 
West trade situation. 
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Berlin businessmen certainly would like 
to do business with the East,” said Bernhard 
Skrodzki, managing director of the Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce, “but that seems al- 
most impossible because the U. S. S. R. has 
never offered us anything in exchange that 
we could use.” 

In Bohn, Dr. Gunther Altenburg of the In- 
dustrie und Handelstag declared that “re- 

+ peatedly, the goods the Eastern Zone prom- 
ises have not come through. Moreover, 
quality is not up to Western standards.” 

Swiss industrial and banking circles told 
me their postwar trade agreements with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Ru- 
Mania were disappointments. The Poles de- 
faulted on their coal-delivery contract. 
Wheat imported from Rumania last year 
proved inferior in quality and was priced 
well above the world market. A Geneva im- 
porter complained that the quality of Czech- 
oslovakian automobiles is below that of Ger- 
man, British and American cars, and the 
prices are relatively high. 

In Greece, the situation was theoretically 
more conducive to trade with Soviet-bloc 
countries because Greece has an abundance 
of tobacco and dried fruits, products cer- 
tainly usable by the Soviets, and these prod- 
ucts could be traded for needed oil, coal and 
other minerals high on the Soviet list of ex- 
portable goods, $ 

However, Greeks have found it next to im- 
possible to sell their commodities to the So- 
viet Union because of the Russians’ persis- 
ent unrellability—manifested in price jug- 
güng when they buy, and uncertainty in the 
time and quality of their deliveries when 
they sell. 

Alexander Tsatsos, head of the Federation 
of Greek Industries and president of the 
General Cement Co., which produces 45 per- 
cent of Greece's cement, stated that his firm 
has become disillusioned about sales to the 
Soviet Union. “They are completely unin- 
terested in a free and natural market,“ he 
said. “They continually price their exports 
out of the market. It is unwise to depend 
on them.” 

Greek trade with Soviet-bloc countries is 
further complicated by the Communists’ un- 
willingness to extend credit, Other coun- 
tries give time drafts up to 18 months; the 
Soviets and their satellites customarily de- 
mand at least half cash when the order is 
placed, and the balance covered by a draft. 

In Ankara, Turkey's Premier Adnan Men- 
deres said: “The Russians have often dan- 
gled petroleum supplies before us, but al- 
ways with strings attached such as demand- 
ing to send along troublesome commercial 
missions or trying to tie us up on long-term 
contracts.” 

“We have had to face the hard reality,” 
says Kazim Taskent, one of Turkey's leading 
businessmen, “that free-enterprise people 
Just can't do business with a state-controlled 
economy.” 

Mulkieve Rifat Edin, textile wholesaler in 
Istanbul, whose business is largely depend- 
ent on imported woolens, snipped a piece 
from a bolt of cloth from Czechoslovakia 
and handed it to me. It fell to pieces at a 
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mere touch. “As you can see,“ he said dem- 
onstrating with samples from other bolts, 
“the quality from Britain and France is 
much better, and I can get it at the same 
price.” 

In Lebanon, Phillipe Tamer, president of 
the Association of Lebanese Industries, ad- 
mitted that from the economic view trade 
with the Soviet Union would be advanta- 
geous. “But from the political point of view 
it is highly dangerous,” he said. “Our busi- 
nessmen are concerned lest, through eco- 
nomic channels and their clever propaganda, 
the Soviets gain political control over us.” 

A private British trade mission to Moscow 
in February 1954 returned home with word 
that the Soviet was interested in buying 400 
million pounds’ worth of equipment over the 
next 3 years. Since then the British have ac- 
tually booked orders amounting to only 40 
million pounds, and of these but half were 
approved as nonstrategic by the British au- 
thorities. 

Everywhere the record is one of constant 
irritation, frustration, and distrust. The in- 
terviews I have cited show that the source of 
the trouble does not lie in the political or 
economic policy of the United States or dther 
free countries, but simply in the difficulties 
of doing business with the Soviets. 

Moreoyer, it is questionable whether the 
U. S. S. R. could pay for a greatly stepped- 
up import program. Its presumed vast gold 
supply is open to doubt. The Soviet Union’s 
ability to pay for imports depends largely 
on its grain and timber—and its grain pro- 
duction is in a notoriously poor state. 

In spite of all this, the drive for more East- 
West trade continues. In an aura of ideal- 
ism it is pushed here and abroad by busi- 
nessmen and appeasers who maintain that 
revising the strategic-minerals list would 
bring in the business. The facts and figures 
prove that this is a dangerous illusion. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25,,D. C. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 


who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided} That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The French Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


> OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Thomas Jefferson once said: Every 
man is a citizén of two countries: his 
own and France.” 

It is because the civilized world has 
for so long had a vested interest in 
French culture and French democracy 
that the turmoil and tragedy besetting 
France today has been a cause of deep 
concern and sorrow for friends of France 
around the world. 

In the midst of recurring crises, we 
should not lose sight of the valiant and 
constructive steps which have. been 
taken in some areas of French policy. 
The affirmative French ratification of 
the European common market and the 
European Atomic Energy Community— 

” EURATOM—are worthy of highest com- 
mendation, In these fields of growing 
European unity, France has set her face 
toward constructive and realistic poli- 
cies. As Americans we should rejoice 
that this has happened and lend ail 
possible encouragement: 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, these 
constructive steps have been taken in the 
midst of the continuing French national 
crisis—a crisis of domestic political and 
foreign involvement. At the heart of 
this crisis remains a cancer of the Alge- 
rian war. : 

Two astute Minnesota citizens have re- 
cently commented on that situation and 
its deteriorating influence on French na- 
tional life. One of these commentators 
is the distinguished president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, Mr. John 
Cowles, who has just returned from Eu- 
rope. The August 4, 1957, issue of the 
Minneapolis Tribune contains an article 
by Mr. Cowles entitled “Dictator May 
Rise as French Crisis Deepens.” 

Mr. Robert W. Smith of the editorial 
page staff of the same paper contributed 
an article to the July 28 issue entitled 
“Algeria—Will France Pay a Tragic 
Price?” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these two articles be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the spate > Tribune of August 4, 
1957] 
COWLES ON Europe: Dictator May Rise As 
FRENCH Crisis DEEPENS 
(By John Cowles, president of the Minneapo- 
lis Star and Tribune, who has just returned 
from Europe) 


France is headed for a major political and 
economic crisis, one so serious that its reper- 
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cussions likely will dominate the front pages 
of the newspapers this fall just as the news 
from Suez and the Near East did last autumn 
and winter. 

There is 1 chance in 3 or 4 that General 
DeGaulle, wartime leader of the Free French 
forces, will become dictator of France before 
this year ends. 

Unless the Algerian war is speedily con- 
cluded and drastic additional tax and fiscal 
reforms put into effect—neither of which 
now appears likely—France shortly will ex- 
haust its last monetary reserves and foreign 
credits. 

When and if that happens almost all the 
French political parties, except the Commu- 
nist, may vote to suspend the constitution 
and open the way for DeGaulle or some other 
“strong man“ to try to save France with 
unlimited dictatorial powers. 

“MESS” DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND 


It is dificult for Americans who have seen 
France's productive farmlands to under- 
stand how such a basically rich nation could 
have got itself into such a mess. 

There are three principal explanations: 

First, the French, remembering the two 
Napoleons, deeply mistrust giving their ex- 
ecutive real authority. The constitution of 
the fourth and present French republic, 
drafted after World War I. does not give the 
executive branch of the government the 
power it needs to function effectively. The 
situation is made worse by the existence 
of many, instead of only 2 or 3, political 
parties, so that coalition cabinets. are always 
necessary. 

Second, French tax enforcement is and 
always has been notoriously lax. Most 
Frenchmen feel there is no more moral 
turpitude involved in evading income taxes 
than many Americans felt when back in our 
prohibition era they patronized bootleggers 
and speakeasies. Many if not most French 
business concerns keep two sets of books, 
one for the tax collector and the other for 
the owners. 

Third, the expense of carrying on the 
Algerian war is a heavy drain. France has 
well over 400,000 troops in Algeria now, or 
about as many as the United States and 
Britain combined had in all of North Africa 
when we were fighting the Germans and 
Italians there in 1943. 


YEAR A “COMMUNIST SATELLITE” 


The French have not yet reached the point 
where they can seriously contemplate the 
possibility of their now granting the Al- 
gerians real independence. They emphasize 
instead their obligations to the 1,200,000 Eu- 
ropeans who live in Algeria. 

They also genuinely believe that an inde- 
pendent Algeria would probably speedily be- 
come a Communist satellite, with dire con- 
sequences to the other nations bordering on 
the Mediterranean. 

Unless France within a few months offers 
a proposal satisfactory to the Algerians, 
probably one with a timetable specifying the 
dates of a step-by-step program leading to 
complete local autonomy and self-govern- 
ment, Algeria eventually will prove another 
Indochina, 

Frances deficit in foreign exchange is 
running more than $120 million a month 
and growing. In addition, the domestic gov- 
ernment's internal, budget is deeply in red 
ink. 

When one realizes that France's national 
income is less than a tenth that of America's, 
the magnitude of the French deficit becomes 
apparent. ` 


Currently France is having an inflationary 
boom. Like rouge masking pallid lips, it 
gives a false impression of healthy prosperity. 

Every sophisticated person expects another 
French currency devaluation. Consequent- 
ly, people with money deposited in French 
banks which they can't transfer elsewhere 
are rushing to buy property. Prices of Paris 
Teal estate are soaring. 

Paintings and other works of art are 
eagerly purchased for twice what they would 
have brought a couple of years ago. 

GOLD RESERVES NEAR EXHAUSTION 


The French Government's gold reserves 
are declining steadily. They probably will 
be exhausted in a few months. Except for 
the possibility that West Germany may lend 
France $100 million or so through the Eu- 
ropean Payment Union, no additional for- 
eign loans now appear available. 

The heart of the entire NATO military sup- 
ply setup is France. The United States has 
invested billions in the huge complex of air- 
fields and pipelines and supply depots in 
France, against the possibility of a Russian 
attempt to overrun western Europe, 

If the American public sometime this fall 
suddenly comes to realize that the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic is bankrupt 
and our whole NATO defense logistics setup 
is seriously endangered, the shock may be 
considerable. 

Perhaps a dictatorship by General De 
Gaulle, followed, one may hope, by a satis- 
factory settlement of the Algerian war and 
the creation of a new French constitution 
that will give the executive branch of the 
Government the powers that modern condi- 
tions require, will be the solution, 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of July 28, 
1957] 
ALGERIA—WILL. FRANCE PAY A TRAGIC Price? 
(By Robert W. Smith) 

Whatever your feelings about the rights or 
wrongs of the French position in Algeria, if 
you are a friend of France, you can't help re- 
gretting and resenting what its north African 
colonial policy is doing to the land of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. 

The direct economic cost of the Algerian 
war to France can be expressed in many ways. 
A year ago, for example, the direct annual 
cost to the Government was estimated at a 
billion dollars. The present French budget 
allocates nearly $3 billion to the campaign— 
more than a quarter of the entire budget. 

Another estimate, apparently more con- 
servative than that of the Government 
budget makers, is that the Algerian war costs 
$2,875,000 a day. 

The indirect.costs are as heavy, though not 
as obvious. The drain on the Government 
budget, for example, is crippling French eco- 
nomic growth. For, because of the semi- 
Socialist nature of the economy, in postwar 
years up to 60 percent of the capital invest- 
ment in French industry has come directly 
from the Government. Thus important in- 
dustrial projects have had to be canceled 
because of the Algerian affair. 

And this in a nation on the brink of taking 
the economically desperate step of devaluing 
its currency in order to step up exports and 
limit imports and domestic consumption. 

There are other indirect drains, too: wine- 
gorged France—whose surplus-grape growers 
extort irrational annual subsidies from the 
Government—imports great quantities of 
wine from Algeria, which, because Algeria 
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is officially part of France, are also Gov- 
ernment-subsidized; also, the French econ- 
omy can ill spare the productive potential 
of the 200,000-plus reservists mobilized to 
fill out the 400,000-man army in Algeria. 
And so on. 

The moral costs of the conflict are equally 
hurtful. Granting the excesses of violence 
which can be pinned on the Algerian rebels, 
the conscience of a nation boasting the 
civillzation and culture attributed to France 
cannot go unscathed by such brutality and 
counter-terror as have been charged to 
French forces by reliable, responsible French- 
men. An example is the scathing indict- 
ment contained in Lieutenant in Algeria, 
a book by Servan-Schreiber, the editor of 
L'Express who was recalled to active duty in 
a vain attempt to silence his newspaper's 
criticism of government policy. 

A growing number of reports of this sort 
appear to be having some effect on sections 
of French public opinion hitherto unstirred 
by other developments in Algeria. France's 
influential intellectuals especially are be- 
ginning to revolt against the “pacification” 
policy. 

A measure of the ideological cost of the 
Algerian contest can be seen in the increas- 
ing measures taken against French news- 
papers which publish anything which shows 
the Government ina bad light. Nota month 
has passed this year in which responsible 
newspapers have not seen whole editions 
confiscated, in France as well as in Algeria, 
because they contained critical articles. 

This repression of the press has gone so 
far that the International Press Institute 
report for June contained this paragraph: 
“Pierre Lafitte, editor of Herria, a small 
weekly published in French and Basque, is 
indicated in Bayonne-for an article on Al- 
geria.” This is the country of Voltaire. 

Last week France began to tot up the 
political cost, of its Algerian adventure. 
Premier Bourges-Maunoury won a vote of 
confidence on his demand for special police 
powers, within France, to cope with Algerian 
rebels—officially French citizens’"—who 
have spread their terrorist activities to met- 
ropolitan France. The official tally was 280 
to 183 for the Premier. But that is mislead- 
ing. 

Actually, 29 Socialists—whose party is the 
mainstay of the government—officially ab- 
stained while another 100 deputies did not 
vote at all. And most, if not all, of those 
not voting oppose the government's policies. 

The new police powers are alarming; they 
include the right of night search of French- 
men’s homes, the right to intern all indi- 
viduals convicted of carrying arms or “en- 
dangering public security," and the right to 
imprison suspects for 21 days (at a time). 

The powers are, of course, aimed at Alge- 
rians. But many Frenchmen remember that 
similar powers were given to Premier Dala- 
dier in 1939 to be used against Communists 
and Nazi agents—and then were used by the 
Vichy government against Daladier himself 
and French leaders like Leon Blum, General 
Gamelin and other anti-Nazis. There’s this 
saving feature: the present special powers 
are for the life of this government only. 

But a precedent has been set, and many 
Frenchmen are uneasy, One disquieted man 
is the venerable Socialist leader Andre 
Philip, who recently warned his fellow citi- 
gens that “France is in a condition of pre- 
fascism." 7 

That wolf-warning has been made often 
before in politically unstable France, It may 
be unwarranted now—it probably is. But 
more and more citizens and friends of France 
are wondering how long the Algerian “pac- 
ification” can go on without intolerably 
increasing the chances for a new Bonaparte 
or Petain, 
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Protests Against Oil Imports Reduction 
Show Inconsistency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my earnest hope that the 
President’s recent action in signing an 
order designed to curtail excessive im- 
ports of petroleum into this country will 
remove a distinct threat to our national 
security and also bring some relief to our 
hard-pressed independent oil producers. 

Some protests against the President's 
action have been voiced. The Wichita 
Daily Times, of Wichita Falls, Tex., edi- 
torially points out that there is a certain 
lack of logic in some of these protests. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CRY IN THE DARK — 


Protests against the move to reduce the 
flow of foreign oil into the United States, 
lodged by a number of eastern Senators of 
both major political parties, are hardly logical 
in the face of the protectionist idea tradi- 
tional to that part of the country. 

New Englanders have always fought for an 
umbrella of tariffs tn the legislative Cham- 
bers of the Federal Government to shield the 
industries nestled there. . 

Now that the shoe is on another foot, how- 
ever, the New Englanders jump to the other 
side of the fence and cry, “Foul ball.“ They 
are in the role, for once, of consumers, 

Fie on their inconsistency. 

And their fears are groundless that reduced 
quotas of foreign-oil imports, which ts just 
a variation of the protective tariffs they have 
long enjoyed, cloak a move for exorbitant in- 
creases in the price of petroleum products. 

In European countries, where all petroleum 
is imported and most of it is cheap Middle 
East oil, consumers pay 3 to 5 times more 
than the going prices in the United States. 
Any American tourist, even those from 
Maine, Vermont, or Massachusetts, has only 
to check the cost of petrol at the filling sta- 
tion pump abroad to know this is 80. 

It is just as important to protect the well- 
being of the domestic oil-producing industry, 
as all of the New England industries lumped 
together. In fact, it is even more important, 
for oll is only where it can be found, and 
industry has no particular home, as its mi- 
gration from the East in recent years has 
proved. 


Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 


editorial in the July 25, 1957, issue of the 
Central Oregon Midstatesman, is worthy 
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of note. The editor, commenting on the 
toboganning farm income, centers his at- 
tention on the experience of farmers of 
one of the Northwest's great reclamation 
projects, the North Unit project of cen- 
tral Oregon. 

Basic commodities are not grown on 
these irrigated acres. But the economic 
history of these acres, to which the edi- 
torial refers, is the repetition of the story 
of agriculture in all areas in the past 5 
years. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this informative editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Amos Blerly, county agent for farm crops 
at Madras, threw some light on the farm 
squeeze when members of the Bend Cham- 
ber of Commerce visited that city on their 
recent jaunt to Pelton Dam. Although Bierly 
talked about “extremes,” he clearly pointed 
out that the farmers are having a rough 
go of it. 

Taking figures from the North Unit irriga- 
tion project, Bierly showed the group that 
the income for average farms of the area 
dropped from a high of 1950 of $19,500 gross 
cash income to $9,000 in 1956. 

Farm incomes are noted for their elevator- 
type patterns. The year 1950 showed a re- 
turn of about 15 percent of the investment, 
which is terrific. The farmer netted over 
$10,000, including his costs for living. 

In 1956 it was a different story. The farmer 
showed a net loss of $1,040. With so many 
different things affecting the farmer income, 
weather, surplus, yields, etc., the farmer has 
learned to expect a variation in income. 

What makes it rough, not only on the 
farmer but everyone else, is farm income is 
the base of our entire economy. When the 
farmer lives high on the hog, it is reflected 
in the economy with greater sales, more em- 
ployment, and more spendable money for 
all of us: — 

Only through adequate farm income can 
we hope to continue our big production, full- 
scale employment, and high standard of 
living. 


Outstanding Work of Advertising Council 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on other 
occasions I have pointed out to my col- 
leagues the invaluable work performed 
by the Advertising Council of the United 
States. 

In its 15th annual report, it describes 
once again its achievements in the public 
service in alerting the people of Amer- 
ica through all media of information to 
important public causes. 

I was pleased to read in the August 1, 
1957, issue of the Janesville Daily Ga- 
zette a writeup of the advertising coun- 
oil's splendid record. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SELLING PUBLIC ON ITs NEEDS 

Advertising via newspapers, radio, and 
other media is not aimed exclusively at the 
sale of merchandise and services. The ex- 
tent to which it serves an unselfish purpose 
of encouraging the public to do things which 
it ought to do for society's own good is dis- 
closed in the 15th annual report of the Ad- 
vertising Council. 

The council backed 16 major campaigns 
and gave help to 54 lesser projects during 
the past year. Donations amounted to 6149 
million in commercial advertising time and 
space for the national project, compared to 
$125 million the year before. 

Through the campaigns of publicity, mo- 
torists were urged to drive carefully and 
prevent accidents; citizens were alerted to 
fight for better schools and against creeping 
slum blight; the public was coaxed to attend 
religious services; United States savings 
bonds were pushed as an investment; and 
forest fires were prevented by the example 
of Smokey the Bear who always puts out 
his campfires. 

The results of the campaigns are some- 
what difficult to measure accurately, but 
sometimes can be put into dollars. For ex- 
ample, the Hungarian relief campaign re- 
sulted in contributions of $7 million and 
the Red Cross enrolled 24 million and raised 
$85 million in its last campaign backed by 
the council. This year three new national 
projects have been accepted—aid to higher 
education in behalf of the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education, mental health for the 
National Association for Mental Health, and 
NATO. 

Pigures indicate success along other lines 
as well as in money contributions. The 
council is credited with a “major break- 
through“ in its forest fire prevention cru- 
sade. In 1942 there were 210,000 forest fires 
which burned 32 million acres, and last year, 
145,000 fires which burned 8 million acres. 
Meanwhile traffic through national parks and 
forests has greatly increased. 

Partly in response to the “register and 
vote” campaign, 80 million registered last 
year and 62,118,936 voted. Summer and fall 
safety campaigns last year probably helped 
to reduce traffic deaths by 2,000 below the 
National Safety Council estimate for the 
year, 

The response to the campaigns is proof 
that the public is glad to respond to move- 
ments which save lives, give relief and com- 
fort, support spiritual and social values, and 
build better communities and families. 
First, however, they must know where the 
needs are, and it is here that public service 
advertising campaigns meet a national need. 


Soil Day in West Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Abilene Reporter-News, a pro- 
gressive newspaper in west Texas, an- 
nually sponsors a Soil Day program, dur- 
ing which the attention of landowners is 
ealled to sound soil conservation and use 
practices for their area. 

This year's Soil Day was held last week, 
and the Reporter-News devoted an edi- 
toria] to explaining the nature and pur- 
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pose of the annual observance. I ask 
unanimous consent that this wise edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ancur Som Dar 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found full 
details of the fourth annual Soil Day pro- 
gram sponsored by this newspaper, scheduled 
for Tuesday on the Comer Haynes Farm near 
Merkel. 

At the end of June, with more than 25 
inches of rainfall up to then, it didn’t look 
as though west-central Texas and almost all 
the balance of the State had any serious agri- 
Cultural worries at all. But before the end 
of June the moisture situation was beginning 
to get a little tight, and the blazing sun took 
over. July came in hot and dry, with only 
sixty-two hundredths of an inch of rainfall, 
and the agricultural situation with the pos- 
sible exception of cotton worsened rapidly. 

For some 75 years now, since discovery that 
west Texas had vast agricultural potentials, 
it has been an alternation of good crops and 
destructive droughts. But only slowly has it 
soaked in on our people that climatic con- 
ditions in the area called for a special kind 
of agricultural practice to minimize the ef- 
fect of dry spells. Crops especially adapted 
to the climate were discovered and developed, 
including drought-resistant feed grains. 

But that proved only a partial answer. 
How fully to utilize the moisture that fell, 
to conserve the soil from wind and water 
erosion, became an absolute must if west- 
central Texas was to sustain the limited agri- 
culture she had so painfully developed, and 
to go on to develop its magnificent potential 
still further. 

The problem has many angles, and most 
of these angles will form the subject of Tues- 
day's Soil Day activities. The principles of a 
balanced and stable agriculture in an area 
of uncertain rainfall are well known, It 
remains to put them fully into practice. 

That, as the Reporter-News sees it, is what 
Soil Day is all about. We are firmly con- 
vinced that only in a prosperous and stable 
agriculture can this city and its immediate 
area hope to prosper and grow. To foster, 
encourage, and bring about the development 
of our full agricultural potential seems to us 
a matter of the utmost- importance to us all. 


Our Privilege To Pay Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled Our Privilege To Pay 
Taxes,” which appeared in the July 25, 
1957, issue of the Townsend (Mont.) 
Star, which is edited by Mrs. Grace A. 
Hollaway. 

“It's a privilege to pay taxes,” writes 
Mrs. Holloway. “We have to pay,” she 
writes, for the pleasures and privileges 
of living a life of freedom not equaled 
by a single other State.” 

She points out that the home folks 
have to pay heavy taxes because— 

Big business would rather come in here 
and acquire our oll, our metals, yes, and 
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even our livestock and forage crops, and ship 
them out, to be manufactured into products 
east, west, or south—but not in Montana. 


I disagree with the editorial in one 
respect, although I may add here that 
that fact does not diminish in any way 
my respect for the views of this able 
newspaper woman. She does not be- 
believe it is “in the cards” for big in- 
dustry to come to Montana. Some have 
come already, and I firmly believe that 
more industry will come to Montana as 
we develop our rich resources, and that 
Montana will one day attract business- 
men, just as now it attracts hundreds of 
thousands of tourists, who come to en- 
joy the State’s unequaled scenery and 
recreation. 


In Montana we have enough space 
and resources to permit industrial de- 
velopment without impairment td the 
Montana way of life. We welcome the 
industrialist and the tourist. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our PRIVILEGE To PAY Taxes 

The way I see the tax picture in Town- 
send and Broadwater County is one of satis- 
faction. This statement will bring some 
shrug of shoulders from some and others 
will agree. 

We all know the people are taxed very 
hard these days—in this atomic age, shall 
I say. Up in Washington the billions that 
are spent are past the comprehension of 
most taxpayers. There are world-involved 
programs that startle the thinking of the 
most astute economist, Financiers of high 
knowledge can't quite grasp the extent of it, 
Reading the lines and between the lines, it 
seems that even this world situation is grad- 
ually righting itself. Many experiments that 
have cost the United States taxpaying public 
have failed and will be dispensed abroad. 
In countries where Uncle Sam had extended 
a helping hand to teach and dole, there is 
now becoming less need as the people have 
learned to help themselves. ‘Threat of war 
seems less prevalent. The United States of 
America is learning gradually that this great 
land of promise will do well to stay home 
and fot try and instill democracy in the old 
countries who have had governments and 
religions centuries before this country was 
ever seen by white man. Governments that 
have made happy and prosperous people in 
many countries and religions, Christian and 
the other great world religions, that have 
satisfied and still satisfy millions of soul- 
seeking people. 

It is well for each person to try and under- 
stand the Federal spending, talk with and. 
write to our Congressmen, They are ready 
to hear and accept suggestions. 

This will apply to State government also. 
Just as State matters are easier to reach than 
Federal, our own county problems are much 
more clear to understand. . 

And thus we come down to county and 
city levels. 

The way I see the tax problems in Mon- 
tana and that means Broadwater County 
and Townsend, is one of a privilege to pay 
taxes. 8 

We have to pay for the pleasures and privi- 
leges of living a life of freedom not equaled 
by a single other State. We have a unique 
life here in this northwestern State in that 
we who live here know others who do not 
know publicize us as a cold, frigid State, 
many still believing we are illiterate, in- 
fested with wild animals and Indians and if 
a suggestion was made for them to come in 
here with industry or even to live, the idea 
would be ridiculed. 
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Montana is gaining a reputation through 
consistent advertising of being a summer 
recreation and scenic place for trips through 
it. But as for big industries coming here to 
operate, it isn't in the cards. Freight rates, 
long distances, shorter year for operation 
and many features enter in to discourage 
industry. Big business would rather come 
in here, acquire our oil, our metals, yes, and 
even our livestock and forage crops and ship 
them out to be manufactured into products 
east, west, or south—but not in Montana. 

As & result the people that love this old 
State—the ones that want to live here and 
enjoy the glorious summers and also the 
winters—for the winters are better than most 
States—have the whole taxload to carry. 

Just because we live here, by choice, is 
no reason we aren't just as intelligent (if 
not more). We insist on the good things of 
life for ourselves and our families. We want 
good roads to travel upon. We want good 
churches, libraries, schools. We want the 
recreation apropos of tke locale. In short 
we want to live just as good, as the other 
fellow, and we do. But because there are 
fewer to pay, the ones that are here must 
pay heavier. 

Of course we do not have the extravagant 
public works that the big cities and country- 
sides have, but we fare very well. 

When we talk taxes at home then, it 
means that we are paying for the simple 
things of life that we see provided right in 
front of our very eyes. Everything is free 
and aboveboard and every taxpayer can 
have a personal chance to solve all prob- 
lems—make suggestions for progress—help 
keep and maintain our good life. 

Then am I wrong in stating it is privilege 
to pay taxes? For every advantage we enjoy 
from our tax dollar, it is through the serv- 
ices of a public servant, hired by those who 
pay taxes. He or she is merely carrying for- 
ward a mandate engaged by the people. 

If those servants aren’t progressive they 
will become about as popular as a mosquito 
digging his bill in on this hot summer 
August day. 

If you are one of those who wants to cut 
taxes, don't start cutting out progress, for 
if you win, more will begin to seek homes 
away from this place and the ones left will 
have more and more taxloads to carry. 

Let's pull together to have and to hold for 
ourselves and our posterity all the good 
things of life in a State not equaled in the 
entire United States. This, of course, is the 
big secret. We know it—we live here. It 
isn't such a bad idea to keep this glorious 
part of the United States a little select as 
it is—not too many people—not.too many 
smoke-noisy factories. We have the real life 
here and we're willing to pay for it. The 
budgets are being examined now. If there 
are things we want and do not have, now is 
the time to go forward. 


Racial Disturbances in the North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled, Not ‘News’ in North,” 
from the News and Courier, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., of August 1, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Nor “News” IN NORTH 


It is too bad no seismograph records the 

range of press hypocrisy in the North. The 
handling of the Chicago race riots would 
have registered severe shocks in some big 
cities. 
. Editions of the New York Herald Tribune 
for Monday and Tuesday received in Charles- 
ton contained not a line about a serious 
racial clash in the country's second largest 
city. 

The New York Times on Monday printed 
an Associated Press dispatch 7 inches long on 
page 10. The Times, with unrivaled facili- 
ties of its own for gathering news all over 
the world, did not even see fit to print the 
full AP account. Tuesday's issue of the 
Times sent to Charleston contained no story 
at all on further disorders occurring in 
Chicago on Monday. 

The handling of the local story by the 
Chicago Daily News also is interesting. It 
was printed on page 3 under a headline say- 
ing “Man Fined $50 in Race Flareup.“ The 
Daily News devoted its entire back page to 
pictures of earthquake damage in Mexico 
City. No pictures showed the race riots in 
the city where the Daily News is published. 
The riots were called racial disturbances 
throughout. 

Does any reader wonder how these news- 
papers would have displayed racial dis- 
turbances had they occurred in South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, or elsewhere this side of 
the Paper Curtain? Race riots aren't news in 
the North. 


Return of German Assets Seized During 
World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Bilge,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
August 3, criticizing the administration’s 
proposal to return German assets seized 
during World War II. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BILGE 


The persistent and predatory effort, now 
openly backed by the administration, to re- 
turn German assets seized during World War 
II amounts to an outright pilfering of 
American pockets. These assets, estimated 
to amount with appreciation to more than 
$200 million—and perhaps much more—be- 
long legitimately to the American people. 
The giveaway effort is made all the more 
outrageous by the sanctimonious bilge with 
which its proponents—and now the White 
House itself—have sought to disguise and 
justify it. The administration’s plain, 
though unacknowledged, purpose is to help 
purchase the reelection of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer. The effect of this subterfuge, which 
has been masterminded by an adroit lobby, 
would be to bestow a tremendous windfall 
on the stockholders of German cartels who 
have no equitable or moral claim whatever 
on the United States. 

Return of the German assets, said James 
C. Hagerty, the President's news secretary, 
in a statement issued on Wednesday, is de- 
signed to reflect the historic American pol- 
icy of maintaining the sanctity of private 
property even in wartime.” Bilge is the only 
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word for it. Under the terms of the Paris 
Reparation Agreement of 1946, the Allied 
nations, including the United States, agreed 
to forego reparations from Germany on the 
express condition that Germany assume re- 
sponsibility for the confiscated assets of her 
nationals abroad. This was done in order to 
facilitate German economic recovery; and, 
indeed, it helped so materially to that end 
that Germany is today the most prosperous 
nation in Europe. 

No question as to-the sanctity of private 
property enters into this. The sanctity of 
private property was recognized in the Paris 
Agreement. Certainly the owners of the 
confiscated assets are entitled to compensa- 
tion. But the compensation should come 
from the German Government, not from the 
United States. Moreover, as Senator Sma- 
THERS pointed out recently in a letter to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, return of the confiscated 
assets by the United States “would consti- 
tute a breach of obligation under the Paris 
Reparation Agreement and would create dif- 
ficulties for other signatory governments.” 

There are many good uses to which the 
proceeds of the confiscated assets can be 
put—the payment of legitimate war claims 
of Americans against Germany to which they 
were originally committed, a scholarship 
fund for the education of young scientists 
and technicians as Senator SMATHERS and 
others have suggested, or even (please note, 
Mr. President) Federal aid to school con- 
struction. To use them for the reelection 
of Chancellor Adenauer and the enrichment 
of Herr Schmidt, of Germany, at the expense 
of Mr. Smith, of the United States of Amer- 
ica, would be wholly without warrant either 
in justice or in commonsense, 


The Increasing Cost of Voluntary Health 
Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Cross We Bear,“ written 
by Murray Kempton, which appeared in 
the July 12, 1957, issue of the New York 
Post. 

Mr. Kempton raises some pertinent 
questions about the increasing cost of 
voluntary health insurance. 

Early this year, upon introducing a bill 
to establish a program of national health 
insurance, I stated that: 

Voluntary health insurance has done much 
and it can do more, but there is nothing in 
its history or promise to support an expecta- 
tion that this device will ever remove the 
financial barriers to medical services for sub- 
stantially all who need ready access to such 
services. 


The facts in Mr. Kempton’s article 
show that increasing costs of voluntary 
health insurance may force many needy 
citizens to withdraw from even this in- 
adequate type of insurance. So far this 
year, reports Mr. Kempton, Blue Cross 
has raised its rates 17 percent in New 
Jersey; 11 percent in Durham, N. C.; 
19.8 percent in Wilmington, Del.; and 
12 percent in Michigan. 

I firmly believe, Mr. President, that 
ere long the American people and their 
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elected representatives will realize that 
they have been misled by the hucksters 
who organized the opposition to decent 
medical care for American citizens, and 
will demand a comprehensive program 
of national health insurance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Cross We BEAR 
(By Murray Kempton) 

The best business in America is sickness. 
Every statistic on the rise in prices since 
1952 is puny beside the great leaps taken 
by hospital costs, which are up 41 percent 
per patient in the last 5 years. 

No one talks about national health in- 
surance any longer: we accept the principle 
of voluntary health insurance, whose largest 
embodiment is the Blue Cross plan. So far 
this year, Blue Cross has raised its rates 
17 percent in New Jersey; 11 percent in Dur- 
name. N. C.: 19.8 percent in Wilmington, Del., 
and 12 percent in Michigan. 

The unions, previously occupied with the 
depredations of ordinary racketeers on their 
welfare funds, are beginning to awaken to 
the discovery that they are suffering much 
more from these perfectly legal exactions. 
Most of the time the only protestants against 
Blue Cross’ demand for more and more are 
union leaders whose health benefit plans are 
thereby curtailed, 

For what must be the first time in what 
has otherwise been an unbroken series of 
victories, Blue Cross lost a bid for a rate hike 
here this month. It filed with the State 
insurance department a request for higher 
rates on the claim that it had lost $4,600,000 
last year. 

More than 200 different unions wired the 
State insurance department demanding a 
public hearing on this request. Very quietly, 
Blue Cross withdrew its bid and resigned 
itself to going along amother year with things 
as they were. 

The complainants based most of their 
protest on a report on the state of Blue 
Cross’ existing financial stature drawn up 
for them by Harold Faggen, the insurance 
consultant. Faggen's case is an enlightening 
portrait of the development of the man- 
agerial revolution in a nonprofit corporation 
devoted to the public service. 

“The 1956 annual report issued by Blue 
Cross for public consumption states that 
hospital benefits provided for subscribers 
during 1956 amounted to $123,940,232. * + * 
It comes as a shock to learn from the re- 
ports filed with the State insurance depart- 
ment that the actual cost of claims paid 
during 1956 was only $103,397,922 instead of 
$123,940,232 as reported to the public. 

“The fact is that Blue Cross ended 1956, 
its 22d year of operation, with more assets 
than at any time in its history. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, ledger assets amounted to over 
$99 million, an increase of approximately $2 
million during 1956." 

“Blue Cross,” Faggen concluded, “is sup- 
posedly a nonprofit organization operated for 
the public good. We believe that it should be 
forced to operate in a goldfish bowl. The 
public knows less about the operations of this 
tax-free hundred-million dollar giant, than 
it knows about the operations of most cor- 
porations which are owned by investors and 
which pay their share of costs to the Govern- 
ment.” 

Blue Cross is not a profitmaking enterprise; 
it is run for the public good. It is a painful 
but inescapable refiection of our social cus- 
toms, that an organization devoted to the 
public welfare with $99 million in reserves, 
will assert the right to raise the cost of a 
gallbladder operation to a charwoman. Our 
social workers act like our businessmen, and 
file one set of figures with the public and 
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another, supposedly private, with the Goy- 
ernment. 

The effects of this kind of operation are 
precisely what they would be if Blue Cross's 
managers were ill-motivated private prof- 
iteers. The costs they charge off to the pub- 
lic are the costs which taxable private busi- 
ness charge off to the public. 

Last year, Blue Cross spent $2,400,000 for 
the expense of soliciting subscribers and 
$465,549.96 for advertising. Those are budg- 
etary items more suitable to a biscuit com- 
pany, They listed the salary of their presi- 
dent at $58,769.15 along with 4 vice presidents 
who make more than members of President 
Eisenhower's Cabinet. Salaries of officers, 
directors, etc., amounted to $5.961,566.27. In 
sum, $9 million of the $112 million collected 
in premiums went for operating expenses. 

The 20 singlepaced pages of Blue Cross's 
list of salaried employees who make more 
than $5,000 a year, include 1 man who also 
represents a number of unions to which Blue 
Cross sells. He is listed as getting $21,500 
as an insurance consultant to Blue Cross. 
The possibility of conflict of interest warrants 
looking into. 

Blue Cross thus becomes an organization 
whose operations are not noticeably distin- 
guishable from those of any monopoly which 
issues stock and seeks a profit. The motives 
of its managers are not really relevant; the 
motives of any group of men given unchal- 
lenged control over any great hunk of prop- 
erty for any length of time are generally the 
same with habit. 


Industrial Opportunities in Minnesota— 
Construction by International Business 
Machines Corp. of Plant at Rochester, 
Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press, St. Paul, Minn., August 4, 1957, 
written by Fred Leighton and entitled 
“Rochester Has Million-Dollar Friend.” 

The article tells its own story of a com- 
munity effort, with all citizens putting 
their shoulders to the wheel. It is a com- 
pliment to International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. that it recognized the poten- 
tial in the Rochester, Minn., area, in its 
manpower and its facilities. Long noted 
as one of the outstanding medical cen- 
ters of the world, Rochester is to be com- 
plimented that it was not content to rest 
on laurels won over the past century. 

Minnesota has some of the most skilled 
workers to be found anywhere in the 
Nation. I invite other business firms to 
establish their businesses in Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the artice 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


- IBM RIGHT at Home Arter 17 MontTHs— 


ROCHESTER Has MILLION-DOLLAR FRIEND 
(By Fred Leighton) 
Rochrsrza, Minn.—International Business 
Machines Corp. made a terse announcement 
Irom New York 17 months ago of plans for 
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an $8 milion manufacturing plant at 
Rochester, 

It was a stunning surprise to this city of 
35,000, The plant would employ 2,000 per- 
sons. About 80 percent of them would be 
hired in Rochester and its area and trained 
by IBM. The plant would be complete and 
operating at full potential early in 1958. 

To community leaders, the IBM announce- 
ment had dizzying implications for new 
business, new home building, bulging retail 
sales and services. Rochester citizens asked 
one another, “What manner of outfit is this 
IBM?” And IBM management personnel, 
most of them easterners, sought answers to 
the question, “What sort of city is 
Rochester?” 

In 17 months both questions have been 
answered to the abundant satisfaction of 
the askers. And there has blossomed in 
this neat, well-to-do, world-famed medical 
center a mutual affection so profound that 
other Minnesota cities of comparable size 
can be excused for an envy tinged with 
bright green, 

FULL COOPERATION 


Charles J. Lawson, Jr., dynamic 36-year- 
old general of IBM Rochester, says, 
“We could not possibly be more pleased with 
our reception by the people of Rochester.” 

Joseph Cotter, president of the city's 
chamber of commerce, says, “We can't say 
enough good for IBM in the way the com- 
pany has taken its place in the community.” 

Mayor Claude McQuillan enthuses: 
There's so much nice to be said for IBM 
that I don’t know where to start.“ 

In fact, however, Mayor McQuillan and 
other city officials and businessmen had 
made quite a start long before IBM acquired 
any very firm notions about Rochester. 
Many months before the IBM announce- 
ment, businessmen of Rochester formed In- 
dustrial Opportunities, Inc., to bring new 
industry to the city. In 10 days they raised 
$200,000 to be used for acquisition of acreage 
to develop a planned industrial site with 
utilities. 

The fund campaign was launched one 
morning with the boom of a toy cannon at a 
downtown intersection, There was much 
sidewalk hustle and bustle, and, by coinci- 
dence, two out-of-towners happened to be 
standing across the street watching the ex- 
citement. One of those was Mr. Lawson. 

The general manager recalls that IBM, 
with the help of a firm of New York con- 
sulting engineers, investigated quietly the 
resources of more than 80 midwestern cities 
in 5 States before settling on Rochester. 
Presumably, the curbside incident played a 
part. 

In any event, Rochester was ready for IBM 
and had the resources for which IBM was 
searching—"“avallability of manpower of the 
right type, transportation facilities, schools 
and hospitals, utilities, recreational facilities, 
and other features,” in the words of Albert 
L. Williams, IBM executive vice president, in 
a speech shortly after the corporation's deci- 
sion was announced, 

“We were impressed by Rochester's signs 
of strength,” he said. The Mayo clinic, the 
Mayo civic auditorium, the plans for the new 
high school, the art center, the civic theater 
organization, the fine musical groups. Allin 
all we found no warmer, more intelligent 
community than Rochester.” 

What has happened in the months fol- 
lowing the IBM decision has an almost story- 
book aspect. 

Industrial Opportunities was asked by 
IBM to put up a 50,000-square-foot building 
which IBM pledged to lease for 10 years. 
Ground was broken May 1, 1956, and IBM was 
astonished that it could occupy the building 
120 days later. 

BUILDING STARTS 

In the meantime, IBM launched construc- 

tion July 30, 1956, of its 552,000 square-foot, 
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$8-million plant on a 397-acre site 2 miles 
northwest of Rochester on Highway 52. To- 
day the corporation has already occupied 
1 building on its permanent site, a 60,000- 
square-foot warehouse now in temporary 
use as an assembly and machining plant. 
Most of the site has now been annexed to 
the city of Rochester. 

IBM has sought every means—with Ro- 
chester’s enthusiastic help—to get into busi- 
ness as quickly as possible. A former super- 
market downtown is the IBM local purchas- 
ing division’ headquarters. St. Pius grade 
school five blocks from the IOI building 
has leased classrooms to the company for use 
in its educational programs for its employees. 
The motherhouse of the Sisters of St. Francis, 
only a few blocks from the IOI structure, 
has leased 12,000 square feet of space, in- 
cluding a cafeteria, to IBM's engineering de- 
partment. 

What has been the impact of all this 
feverish activity on the economy of Ro- 
chester? 

Oddly enough, a construction project as 
vast as IBM's plant has made not the slight- 
est bulge in the chart of Rochester's con- 
struction boom. Since 1950, this city has 
had more than $75 million of new industrial 
and commercial construction. 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED ON PAYROLL 


But in other respects, Rochester has felt 
IBM's coming markedly. IBM already has 
1,200 persons on its Rochester payroll. This 
will move gradually to a 2,000 peak as the 
plant nears completion early next year. 

Total Rochester employment in all cate- 
gories topped 18,000 for the first time in his- 
tory in June, according to L. Sergeant, 
office manager of the Minnesota State Em- 
ployment Service here. Manufacturing alone 
has picked up 1,186 in a year, most of them 


Retail sales in Rochester in May increased 
by a greater percentage than any other city 
in the six-State Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. Rochester sales were up 17 percent 
over May a year ago, and the first 5-month 
average was 13 percent over 1956. By con- 
trast, the average Minnesota gain was 3 per- 
cent in May. Rochester has 383 retail stores 
doing business at the rate of $66,046,000 an- 
nually, and the figure is climbing steadily. 

Mr. Cotter said, “IBM’s coming has been 
felt most directly in retail sales and in the 
services. For a while we felt that we might 
be slightly overcrowded in the retail sales 
field, but that has now been rectified.” 

HOME BUILDING 


Home building is in an unprecedented 
boom. Garnet Spring, city building inspec- 
tor, reports that 1,547 homes were built in 
Rochester in the 7 years 1950 through 1956. 
But, says he, at the current rate of home con- 
struction this year, “We will put up over 500 
houses, the biggest year in our history.” 

The homes cost about $15,000, not includ- 
ing the lot, and real estate has become a shoe 
with a slight pinch. Improved lots are going 
for $3,000 to $4,000. Behind the scenes, 
though, IBM executives and Rochester busi- 
ness leaders have worked closely in a joint 
effort to make available the home which the 
average IBM employee wants and can afford. 
In tfe words of one IBM executive, “This 
house should have three bedrooms and cost 
between thirteen and seventeen thousand.” 

From the city’s standpoint, the IBM shoe 
has pinched even more painfully. The sud- 
den need for new street and gutter improve- 
ments and water and sewer connections in 
the city’s mushrooming residential additions 
and IBM's call for adequate electric power 
are Rochester's big problem areas. 

Mayor McQuillan says, “The company 
kindly invited 12 of us to go east to their 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., plant to see how they 
operate. We knew what was coming.” 

He adds, “I want to emphasize that these 
problems are ones we are happy to have.“ 
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BONDS APPROVED 


Rochester civic fathers have contracted to 
buy additional power from Dairyland Power 
cooperative through the municipally-owned 
plant July 16, Rochester citizens approved 
a bond issue for $3,442,999 in civic improve- 
ments including extension of the sanitary 
and storm sewer system, expansion of the 
sewage disposal plant, improvement of streets 
and construction of a second municipal 
swimming pool. A park proposal for $170,000 
in improvements was defeated. 

Rising on Rochester’s west side—only a 
stone's throw from the IOI building—is the 
city’s new $4,850,000 senior high school for 
which Rochester citizens happily bonded 
themselves. The school will be ready for 
use in September 1958. 

Now, after nearly a year and a half of 
living together, Rochester and IBM enjoy a 
complete and mutual respect. IBM officials 
say their employment experience is “beyond 
our best expectations.” 

C. Walton Koock, head of the plant’s per- 
sonnel division, says, “We're delighted with 
the quality of applicants, their personali- 
ties and their abilities.” Approximately 
1,600 of the 2,000 IBM force will be hired 
locally. The balance will be key manufac- 
turing personnel with extensive IBM train- 
ing imported from other IBM facilities. The 
corporation has 11 plants in the United 
States including Rochester's. 

TOWN'S BENEFIT 


More than 90,000 persons live in or within 
a 25-mile radius of Rochester. Fifty-one 
communities in the Rochester area are home 
for Rochester-employed persons. More than 
half the working populations of Chatfield, 
Stewartville, Kasson and Pine Island are em- 
ployed in Rochester. IBM heads calculate 
that the corporation's hiring experience will 
probably follow this pattern. 

Fourteen percent of IBM's work force com- 
prises highly-trained professional engineers. 


Another 17 percent are technical, and the 


remaining 69 percent are employed hourly. 
Here is a situation to the company's advant- 
age in its Minnesota location. 

“In Minnesota,” says Mr. Koock, “our posi- 
tion is favorable so far as technical people 
are concerned.” He points out that gradu- 
ates of engineering schools in Minnesota and 
neighboring States are surplus in the sense 
that many must leave the State to find 
an outlet for their skills. 

“We are seeing a lot of mothers and 
fathers and brothers and sisters who come 
in to ask whether we have an opening for 
their son or brother, trained in Minnesota 
but now working perhaps a thousand miles 
away,” says Mr. Koock. “And frequently we 
do have.“ 

MIDWEST PERSONNEL 


Mr. Lawson comments: “I wouldn't say 
we are importing technical knowledge. Only 
about 15 percent of our personnel needs have 
we brought in. The rest of our people we 
are getting from the Midwest. Almost all 
schools in the Midwest have furnished us 
with technical personnel. All we brought 
from the East was the core.” 

Decentralization of its manufacturing fa- 
cilities, Mr. Lawson adds, has become a set- 
tled policy of IBM, and the corporation aims 
to bring its top management to full flower 
from within the organization. 

Charles H. Withers, city editor of the 
Rochester Post-Bulletin, summarizes Roches- 
ter’s attitude toward IBM: “If we had gone 
out and deliberately chosen an industry to 
come to Rochester, we could not possibly 
have done better.” 

A. Eugene Haylett, manager of the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, says: “I think we 
should emphasize that IOI or the chamber 
did not persuade IBM to come to Rochester. 
IBM made that decision independently of 
us, but their decision was influenced by what 
they found here.“ 
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Mr. Haylett points to a framed legend on 
the wall of his office. It says: “Luck is what 
happens when preparation and opportunity 
meet.” 

International Business Machines Corp. is 
the world’s largest manufacturer of office 
equipment, electronic computers, accounting 
equipment, and associated machines, It em- 
ploys 73,000 persons in the United States and 
79 foreign countries. Besides its manufac- 
turing facilities in this country, it has 14 
factories abroad. Its gross sales last year 
totaled $734 million, an increase of more than 
$170 million over 1956. 

IBM Rochester is now in production on 
the collator, a machine which merges, 
matches, and sequence checks punched cards 
and performs related functions. Also in pro- 
duction are two models of a gang summary 
punch. 


Increase in Oil Firms’ Earnings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Oil Firms’ Earnings Up 17 Per- 
cent in 6 Months.” This factor alone has 
raised the average of earnings of Amer- 
ican business, which otherwise would 
have fallen. This increase in prosperity 
of the oil and gas firms is particularly in- 
teresting in view of the gas bill which 
is pending in the House, and may come 
to the Senate for action. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 2, 1957] 
Overnatt Gu Is 4.5 Percent—Orm Fins’ 

EARNINGS Ur 17 Percent IN G MONTHS 


New Yorx, August 1—American business 
profits are running ahead of last year by 
4.5 percent—thanks in large part to a prof- 
itable 6 months in the oil industry. 

So far 588 corporations—covering all flelds 
except financial and accounting for roughly 
one-half of total corporate profits in the Na- 
tion—have reported net income after taxes 
for the first 6 months of 1957. 

Of these 308 show an increase over the 
first half of 1956, while 280 fall behind the 
year-ago figures. This year 21 operated at 
a net loss, compared with 19 the previous 
year. 

The major role of the oils in pulling total 
1957 profits ahead of last year is shown 
in the industrials. This group of 503 cor- 
porations shows 266 gaining and 237 declin- 
ing from year-ago figures. Combined the 503 
have net income of 684.741.464.757, which is 
5 percent above a year ago. 

But the 28 oll companies in the list 
have the largest combined earnings of any 
group—$1,400,615,206, up 17.2 percent over 
the previous year. Subtract the oll group 
from the industrial list and the combined 
profits of the remaining 475 are only 0.7 per- 
cent ahead of 1956's first half. 

As returns trickle in from the host of 
corporations yet to report, oil’s weight in the 
total of profits may be reduced. 

The 24 utilities reporting show the usual 
steady gain in profits, up 5.9 percent this 
time. The 50 rails, with 36 reporting de- 
clines, reveal a combined profit decline of 
10.3 percent. 


1957, 


Among the industrial groups the best 
gains over a year ago are reported by air- 
craft equipment, coal, auto equipment, oll, 
food, aircraft, autos and trucks, business 
machines, drugs, tobacco, and machinery. 

Nonferrous mining companies report 
sharply lower profits this year, due largely 
to the weakness in metal prices. Also de- 
clining are textiles, entertainment, meat- 
packing, paper and its products, building 
materials and appliances. The airlines are 
down and surface shipping up. 

Altogether the 588 corporations show prof- 
its of $5,702,835,632, compared with 5,453,- 
040,348 the same companies made in the 
first half of 1956. 

This gain of 4.5 percent compares with a 
5.5 percent advance last year over the first 
half of 1955, an increase of 34.7 percent that 
year over the first half of 1954, and the 2 
percent gain of 1954 over the 1953 first half. 

The Department of Commerce puts total 
corporate profits in 1956 at $21 billion. In 
the first 3 months of this year the annual 
rate advanced to $21.5 billion. But early 
reports indicate that the rate of increase 
slowed perceptibly in the second quarter. 


The Next School Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Next School Bill,” pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
August 1, 1957. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Next SCHOOL BnL 


Congressmen who are filling the air with 
laments for the failure again this year of the 
school-aid bill might prove their sincerity 
next session by coming up with a version 
that meets with the approval of President 
Eisenhower. 

This year for a second time the bill was 
encumbered with a school segregation pro- 
vision against the wishes of the President. 
His position is that civil rights should not be 
mixed up with an emergency measure to help 
States catch up on the shortage of school 
classrooms, What is more, such a provision 
dooms the legislation in the Senate. 
Whether the bill could have been passed 
in the House this year with more pressure 
from the White House is therefore an aca- 
demic question. It was going nowhere in the 
Senate anyway. 

The reason for the President's lack of en- 
thusiasm for the bill is well known. He 
brought it up again at his press conference 
Wednesday. His conception of the program 
is that the Federal Government on a tempo- 
Tary and emergency basis will help out States 
and localities that are financially unable to 
overcome the schoolroom shortage. But last 
year and again this year this concept lost out 
in committee. There it became a pork barrel 
proposition. The Federal money would be 
distributed not in accordance with need but 
would be handed out as a grant to all States 
on basis of school population. 

This principle of the Federal handout may 
get votes but it perverts the principle. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is against it also because 
it is hard for the Federal Government to 
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get out of the handout business once it 
starts. If the Federal Government gives 
money for school buildings for 4 years, it will 
be expected to assume this part of educa- 
tional costs indefinitely. The President 
thinks it will be much easier to prevent the 
program from becoming a permanent burden 
on the Federal taxpayer if the grants are 
based on need. There would be much less 
pressure for continuing the program un- 
necessarily. 

The President is asking for a bill which he 
can support with a clear conscience. It ac- 
complishes nothing to give him a bill that 
he can accept only with serious reservations 
and then blame him for not putting his heart 
into fighting for it. 


Partial Financing—A Costly and Waste- 
ful Feature of H. R. 8002 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks key officials of the executive 
branch have unequivocally character- 
ized as expensive and unsound the prac- 
tice of partially financing Government 
programs and projects, which is the 
heart of H. R. 8002, the so-called accrued 
expenditure bill. It is installment buy- 
ing—and installment buying results in 
more spending, not less spending. 

On July 1, Secretary Wilson advised 
the Committee on Appropriations: 


I do not believe in partial financing. In 
other words, under partial financing you 
start more things than you can finish with 
the funds made available and you have a lot 
of future trouble if you engage in such 
a procedure. We have taken action to stop 
partial financing. 

* * . . 


I think the statement that I do not believe 
in partial financing Is a good one to put out. 
* * . * . 


You see, there is some discussion, quite 
frankly, about the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations on an entirely different way 
of appropriating expenditure money and 
making you live within the expenditures. 
If that were the way we were trying to do 
it we would be arguing now about the $38 
billion expenditure estimate, not the $3814 
billion NOA we started out with. We would 
be arguing about the $38 billion and you 
might be trying to trim that down to $36 
billion or something of the order. Then we 
really would be in trouble because we are 
already in trouble by $2,250 million. I 
would be in trouble for 82 billion more. 
That would just cause one of those big shifts 
in the military program which have been so 
expensive in the past and waste so much 
money and possibly risk the security of the 
Nation. 


The Director of the Budget, in a letter 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 23, had this to say: 

I believe we should continue to follow 
the sound procedure of fully funding the 
procurement of all items necessary for the 
full operation of such major things as air- 
planes, tanks, and ships when the initial 
appropriation is made. We would lose bud- 
getary control of these programs if we 
adopted a policy of partial funding for such 
items. 
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Those who advocate H. R. 8002 ought 
to read and re-read these and definite 
accurate remarks of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Director of the Budget 
on the question of partial financing. 
They oppose precisely what H. R. 8002 
would require. Their opinions in this 
connection are especially important. 
The Budget Director is chief architect 
of the entire spending budget. The Sec- 
retary of Defense administers expendi- 
ture of over half the budget. 

Like former Secretary Humphrey, 
they have at times made divergent and 
conflicting statements but no one can 
mistake the meaning and significance 
of these quotations. 


Increasing Federal Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the steady increase in Federal grant-in- 
aid programs is a matter of great con- 
cern to advocates of economy in Govern- 
ment. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial, 
entitled “Federal Grants Increasing,” 
which appeared in the State Journal, 
Lansing, Mich., on August 4, 1957: 
FEDERAL Grants INCREASING 


Tax Foundation, Inc., an organization 
dedicated to reduction in Federal. State, and 
local taxes, has compiled statistics to show 
that Federal grants to States have grown 
from 6222 million in 1932 to $3 billion in 
1956. The number of proprams embracing 
Federal grants increased from 18 in 1932 to 
97 in the fiscal year which began July 1 of 
this year. 

During this period, the greatest expendi- 
ture increases were in public-welfare pro- 
grams, from $1 million to $1,452 million; 
highways, from $191 million to $739 million; 
education, from $12 million to $344 million; 
employment security, from nothing to $219 
million, 

The growth of these programs and par- 
ticularly the participation of the Federal 
Government in the programs can be traced 
back to the depression when the various 
States requested Federal assistance. Long 
after the depression was ended, the Federal 
Governmeht not only continued to remain 
in the programs but actually vastly increased 
its appropriations for financing these activ- 
ities, most of which were previously regarded 
as strictly State responsibilities. 

It is interesting to note that there were 
only two labor and welfare programs in 1934 
in which the Federal Government provided 
financial grants to States. Now there are 36 
such programs in the labor and welfare cate- 
gory alone. In the field of commerce and 
housing, Federal grants to States increased 
from 2 programs in 1934 to 20 in 1957. 

In addressing the Conference of Governors 
recently, President Eisenhower pointed out 
this mushr of Federal grants and 
called upon the States to reclaim some of 
these as their own sole responsi- 
bility. The President pointed out that with- 
drawal of the Federal Government from some 
of these programs is essential if the Federal 
budget is to be whittled down. 

Such a program to be effective, of course, 
must be two sided. The Federal Govern- 
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ment must withdraw from some tax fields so 
that the States can secure the funds that 
they will need to supplant the Federal 
grants. The conference of governors, while 
admittedly lukewarm to the President's pro- 
posals, nevertheless approved a resolution 
setting up a task force to examine thé situa- 
tion. 

Even if all of these programs are considered 
essential services, it is certain that consid- 
erable tax money can be saved by a return of 
these programs completely to the States, 
Moreover, this can be accomplished without 
any reduction in the services rendered. The 
savings would come from the so-called Fed- 
eral brokerage, the process of sending tax 
money to Washington and then having it re- 
turned to the States in the form of Federal 
ald. 

Actually, the economies effected would un- 
doubtedly be considerably more than the 
Federal brokerage because of vastly increased 
efficiency in conducting these programs, 
The operation of State government may seem 
unwieldy and inefficient in comparison with 
the operation of private business, but State 
governments are models of efficiency in com- 
parison with the operations of the Federal 
bureacracy. 

There is still another and perhaps even 
more important argument in support of a 
return of these programs completely to the 
States. It would serve to halt the growing 
acceptance of a fallacious theory that every 
problem that arises is a Federal problem 
that can be easily solved by drawing upon the 
- inexhaustible wealth of the United States 
‘Treasury. 

Most Americans are so far removed from 
Washington that they fail to realize that 
there really is no inexhaustible Federal 
Treasury. The only wealth that the Fed- 
eral Government has is contained in its 
ability to tax the same people that the States 
must also tax for their financial require- 
ments. 

Realization of this is a prerequisite for a 
return to the States of programs that are 
rightfully State responsibilities, 


Tuskegee Negroes “Squeezed” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week I had the honor along with other 
Senators to meet with Negro citizens 
from Tuskegee, Ala. A transcript of our 
discussion will perhaps be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at a later 
time. The highlights were summarized 
by Edward P. Morgan in one of his 
broadcasts last week. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt from his broadcast which appeared 
in the AFL-CIO News for Saturday, 
August 3, and which is entitled “Tus- 
kegee Negroes ‘Squeezed’ be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Morcan Says: TUSKEGEE NEGROES SQUEEZED 

(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p. m., e. d. s. t.) 
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Two Negro citizens of the town of Tus- 
kegee, Ala., dressed in grey suits and wear- 
ing soft yellow neckties, came to Washing- 
ton and tossed a small but painful saga of 
frustration into the middle of the Senate 
debate on civil rights. 

Their testimony before an informal bipar- 
tisan group of liberal Senators headed by 
Paul. Dovucias revealed the ironic fact that 
during the very course of the debate in 
Congress on the bill to protect the rights of 
individual citizens their own civil rights, 
already curtailed, are being compressed even 
more. 

Not only are Negroes being denied the right 
to vote in Tuskegee and Macon County but 
they are systematically being denied the right 
of orderly protest against that denial. 

W. P. Mitchell, a physiotherapist, and Lin- 
wood T. Dorsey, a hospital business office 
worker, were the witnesses. They are mem- 
bers of the Tuskegee Civic Association. For 
more than 40 years the association had en- 
joyed a peaceful existence, concentrating on 
making Negroes better citizens, with a pro- 
gram it described as “courageous, civic, and 
political action.” 

But twice within the last week the State 
attorney general has raided the association's 
office, seized documents and membership 
lists. There has been no further legal action 
but officiais dropped broad hints, unsub- 
stantiated by any revealed evidence, that 
there was something subversive about the 
group. 

The trouble stems from a new State law, 
pushed by Macon County’s own State sen- 
ator, Sam Englehart, who is also a White 
Citizens Council official, changing the town 
boundaries of Tuskegee so that only 10 of 
Tuskegee’s 420 registered Negro voters could 
vote in municipal elections. 

Pending before the State legislature is 
another bill to abolish Macon County and 
divide it among five other counties in such 
a way as to disfranchise nearly all the reg- 
istered Negro voters. The county's popu- 
lation consists of 28,000 Negroes, 4,761 whites. 

Negro voting difficulties in Tuskegee, home 
of the famous Tuskegee Institute, did not 
begin with Englehart. For 18 months the 
Macon County board of registrars did not 
function publicly so no Negro could even 
apply to register. Between last June 3 and 
July 5, 73 Negroes appeared for registration, 
none were Certified. The board chairman 
also heads the county White Citizens Coun- 
cil. 

Senator Javits, Republican, of New York, 
asked, “What keeps you going, what sustains 
you in these circumstances?” “I believe,” 
Linwood T. Dorsey replied, “that this is a 
country of decent people and we are living 
for our children.” 


Two Editorials in Los Angeles Evening 
Herald Express 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing two editorials in the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald Express, one under date 
August 1, 1957, entitled “Help From the 
People,” and one under date August 2, 
1957, entitled The Duty of Congress,” 
by the publisher, David W. Hearst: 
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[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald 
Express of August 1, 1957] 
HELP From THE PEOPLE 


Without help from the people, the FBI 
and police agencies of cities, counties, and 
States throughout the Nation would be prac- 
tically powerless in the war against crime. 

The man living next door to the criminal, 
or even perhaps a person he regards as his 
best friend, may be the informer who un- 
covers the Communist traitor or the dope 
wholesaler. 

And so it is easy to understand why the 
words of J. Edgar Hoover, the brilliant direc- 
tor of the FBI, whose whole career has been 
patriotically devoted to the war against 
treason, enemy agents, and supercriminals 
of America, are so important, 

In a sharp warning on the sad effects which 
a United States Supreme Court will have in 
the Nation's struggle against crime, Mr. 
Hoover has spoken out strongly on the neces- 
sity for protecting FBI files, and the identi- 
ties of confidential informants contained in 
the files, and preventing them from being 
delivered over to the enemy—the accused 
criminal. 

In the Jencks case, the Supreme Court 
ruled such files must be delivered in their 
entirety to the defense, if the defense so 
requests, without any screening by a presid- 
ing judge to determine what is confidential, 
and dangerous in the hands of anyone except 
the official law enforcement agency which 
captured the accused criminal 

Said the FBI chief: “The very basis of our 
success in safeguarding America's domestic 
security is the FBI's assurance to this coun- 
try's citizens that the information they give 
will be maintained in the strictest confi- 
dence.” 

For instance, take the case of the honest, 
average citizen who has become suspicious or 
aware of the activities of a Communist agent 
or important narcotics purveyor and has tele- 
phoned the police or the FBI. Mr. Citizen 
has a wife and three children. Under the 
Supreme Court's ruling, he knows that now 
his identity may be revealed and that he or 
his entire family may be assassinated as an 
underworld warning to others. 

Civil-rights legislation now before Con- 
gress is highly important to the Nation, but 
may run into a filibuster which could last all 
summer and fall. In the meantime, crime 
detection and prosecution is almost at a 
standstill on many fronts. 

Law enforcement needs the help of the 
O'Mahoney bill, Senate bill 2377, designed to 
correct the disastrous consequences of the 
Supreme Court ruling, and now awaiting 
action by the Senate. 

Mr. Hoover's words correctly emphasize the 
necessity of such legislative action. It 
should be acted upon immediately to halt 
the enemy at our doors. 

Every citizen should take time to write to 
our California Senators in Washington, Sen- 
ators THomas H. KUCHEL and Wituiam F. 
KNOWLAND, asking that they push this bill 
through at the earliest opportunity. 


[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald- 
Express of August 1, 1957] 
Tue Dury or CONGRESS 


It is the duty of the President and Con- 
gress, who represent the people of the United 
States, to take effective action to gird our 
country against Communist infiltration and 
aggression. 

This was clearly set forth the other day 
before the American Bar Association, meet- 
ing in London, in a dynamic report from the 
association's committee on communism, 
which pointed out the necessity of new laws 
to undo damage caused to national security 
by the United States Supreme Court. 

The report, which concerned the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court which have 
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so weakened the country’s defenses against 
subversive plots and conspiracies, corre- 
sponded to the comment and conclusions 
which the Hearst newspapers have been 
expressing. © 

To the point, the report warned that the 
Supreme Court has failed to consider that 
we as a free nation have a basic right to 
protect ourselves against our enemies, 
whether they be American Communists bent 
on overthrow of the Government by force and 
violence or spies and agents of a foreign 
power. 

The American Bar Association committee 
forcibly said that vitally important is the 
right of self preservation, which it said is 
mankind's first law. 

In what might be regarded as somewhat 
of a conciliatory understatement, the com- 
mittee report said the High Court had be- 
come overzealous in the protection of the- 
oretical individual rights. 

However, it wasted no time in vigorously 
outlining the program of legislative correc- 
tion which has been made urgently neces- 
sary by the succession of judicial errors 
which has stunned most patriotic Amer- 
icans and brought chuckles to Communist 
rank and filers. 

Unless there is quick legislative remedial 
action, for instance, the condition of naked- 
ness of the unevaluated files of the FBI 
which the Court has brought about by its 
decisions will remain a source of danger to 
this Nation in its war both against sub- 
versives and against major crimes of many 
sorts, 

The Court's amazing rulings also has prac- 
tically stripped the powers of congressional 
committees investigating communism to the 
point where they might as well pack up and 
go home. 

Denial of the Federal Government’s right 
to free itself of security risks in the non- 
sensitive employment classifications also lays 
our internal defenses wide open. 

And the overprotection of deportable aliens 
against questioning about their guilty as- 
sociations certainly has completely knocked 
down another defense against those who 
would destroy our country. 

Also, what kind of thinking did the Su- 
preme Court use to decide that Congress did 
not intend, when it made the Smith Act 
a law, to prohibit the advocacy and teach- 
ing of the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force and violence? 

The American Bar Association committee 
has said it plainly. It is the right and duty 
of Co and the administration to cor- 
rect the Supreme Court errors and pass laws 
which will turn back the enemies of this 
great free Republic, 


The Problem of Off-Reservation Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Hill 57: The Problem of Off- 
Reservation Indians.” The article was 
written by Milton Colvin, a native of my 
State, and assistant professor of soci- 
ology and anthropology at Montana 
State University. The article appears in 
the summer issue of Montana Opinion. 

I commend to all my colleagues and to 
all students of Indian affairs this first- 
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hand study of a group of Americans who 
are not being treated justly by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HILL. 57: THE PROBLEM OF Orr-RESERVATION 
INDIANS 


(By Milton Colvin) 


“Tell your people that since the Great 
Father promised we should never be removed 
we have been moved five times. I 
think you had better put the Indians on 
wheels and you can run them about where- 
ever you wish.“ (Statement of a Sioux chief, 
Sioux Commission, August 1876.) 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States make a thorough study of the effects 
of promoting off-reservation migration upon 
the American Indian.” (House Joint Me- 
morial 6, 35th Legislative Assembly of Mon- 
tana, February 1957.) 

Five miles almost due west of the center 
of the city of Great Falls, Mont., there is a 
hill full of Indians. It is called Hill 57, sup- 
posedly after a Heinz 57 variety sign which 
once stood on its eastern slope, and there is 
scarcely a literate Montanan who has not 
heard of it and about it. Indeed, it is known 
in faraway Washington, D. C., where Sena- 
tors Murray and MANSFIELD and Representa- 
tive Mercatr have repeatedly brought it to 
the attention of their congressional col- 
leagues and to officials of the Indian Bureau 
there. In itself, as an Indian settlement on 
the outskirts of Great Falls, it is of no par- 
ticular importance except for the fact that 
it is a collection place of considerable human 
misery; but Hill 57 as a foreshadowing of un- 
pleasant things to come, and as a symbol of 
what happens to the off-reservation Indian, 
is a matter of vital concern to all Montanans, 

What does it look like? The bottom part 
of the hill is called the camp, It is a scat- 
tered clustering of tumbled-down tarpaper 
shacks, overturned automobiles, wrecked and 
rusted, and meandering automobile tracks. 
There is no water and no electricity. A lack 
of both sanitation and the most primitive 
conveniences is readily apparent. In one 
house 15 children under the age of 18 are 
living in 2 rooms. The top of the hill is 
somewhat better. It even has a name: 
Mount Royal. There is some electricity here 
and the houses have cold water faucets. 
There is no indoor plumbing, however. Tar- 
paper has given way to wood boards sal- 
vaged from railway box cars, so the houses 
have a more sturdy appearance. The best 
houses are rented to the Indians by a non- 
Indian. The difference between the camp 
and Mount Royal is the difference between a 
low bottom and a high bottom slum, 

The permanent residents of the hill num- 
ber more than 300. Transients from reser- 
vations or from similar hills in Helena, 
Havre, Harlem, and other places within the 
State bring the population total up be- 
yond the 400 mark. More than half of the 
families living on the hill identify them- 
selves as American Chippewa Indians with 
traditions leading back 5 generations to the 
shores of the Great Lakes, or, more re- 
cently, to the Turtle Mountain exodus out 
of North Dakota 60 years ago. Others on the 
hill are Cree Indians of Canadian back- 
ground. Many are an admixture of Cree- 
Chippewa, and this they call themselves, It 
is a point of genealogical fact, however, that 
a good share of those on the hill are Metis, 
half-breeds of French-Indian background. 
They are the so-called Red River people or 
ex-Pembina group, and among them are 
names like LaPier, LaMere, and LaFram- 
boise. Records of the now disestablished 
St. Peter's Mission, once 35 miles southwest 
of Great Falls, put some of these names in 
Montana as far back as the 1860's, However, 
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in spite of their French voyageur heritage, 
they regard themselyes, and are regarded by 
others, as Indians. A few Blackfeet also 
live at the camp, and a scattering of others 
from tribes never found in Montana, such 
as the Yakima, are occasionally there. All 
on the hill can be termed off-reservation 
Indians. They are not, however, all non- 
reservation Indians. The distinction is im- 
portant. Many families have claims on res- 
ervations outside of Montana; some have 
corporate interests in tribal property within 
the State. 

There are sad historical and economic rea- 
sons for most of them being where they are. 
The ancestors of the Chippewa were driven 
off their reservation in the Dakotas by mili- 
tary force in the 19th century. The ances- 
tors of the Cree sought political asylum in 
the United States after the collapse of the 
Riel rebellion in Canada in 1886, in which 
they had been, at least in part, participants. 
These two groups tended to band together 
and became known to Montanans around the 
turn of the century as the landless In- 
dians, though this term is not quite cor- 
rect; even today they have claims against 
the Government for lands taken from them 
in Minnesota and Dakota. 

In 1917, as a result of the extreme eco- 
nomic plight of these two semiamalgamated 
bands and the courageous championing of 
the Great Falis newspapers to get them land 
like the other Indians in Montana, Rocky 
Boy's Reservation was created. It is near 
Box Elder, Mont., about 100 miles north of 
Great Falls, and the Indians enrolled there 
officially list themselves as the Chippewa- 
Cree Tribe of the Rocky Boy’s Reservation. 
Unfortunately, the reservation has never 
been able to support more than a fraction 
of those whose tribal descent might give 
them rights there. The result is that many 
leave the reservation and seek to make a 
living in and about the towns and cities of 
Montana or in rural communities. An indi- 
cation of why this must be can be gleaned 
from the knowledge that Rocky Boy's Res- 
ervation can support at a minimum stand- 
ard of living no more than 300 persons, yet 
more than 1,000 are enrolled there. When 
times get bad—that is to say, worse than 
normal, keeping in mind that normal means 
Just barely getting by—the reservation con- 
ditions approach the “famine stage.” (This 
phrase comes from a letter of the superin- 
tendent of the agency there during the de- 
pression of the mid-thirties.) There are In- 
dians living there now who think the winter 
months of 1955-56 were about as terrible. 
Little wonder that the August 1956 Spokane 
meeting of the Affiliated Indian Tribes of the 
Northwest went on record as stating: 

“The need of Montana Indians in the win- 
ter months is greater than that of any other 
Indians west of the Dakotas.” 


This applies to on- and off-reservation 
Indians. 

And now we come to the incredible part 
of this whole problem. The Federal Goy- 
ernment, whose responsibility it is to improve 
the lot of the reservation Indians, seems 
hellbent to get the Indian off the reserva- 
tion and make him seek his livelihood in 
the white man's world. In 1954 Public Law 
280 was passed by Congress. Whatever its 
wording may be, it is in fact, a coercive 
Policy of assimilation for the American In- 
dian, encouraging the sale of tribal-held 
lands and the withdrawing of Government 
Support to Indians who want to remain In- 
dians. Here is an example of how this can 
be done: Adjoining Rocky Boy’s Reservation 
are 57,000 acres of tribal-held land. Many 
of the Indians on the reservation could make 
a better living if this land were made availa- 
ble to them. Instead, the Indian Bureau 
insisted Ìt be put up for lease on the basis 
of the highest bidder. In this particular 
case, the highest bidder was a Great Falls 
doctor. The Indian who lost the lease sadly 
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I'll be on Hill 57 next 
The excuse for this sort of 
economics is that the Indians get the lease 
money paid to the tribal council and the 
more money obtained, the more to pass out 
among the tribe. Here is the point which is 
not seen by the tribal council, but is, I sus- 
pect, quite clearly seen by the Indian Bu- 
reau: The tribal land will all be held by 
non-Indians, and the Indians will come to 
Great Falls to make the living they might 
have made at home up on the reservation. 
In this way,.of course, the Indian will at 
last be made to stand on his own two feet. 
He will become an individualized, nontribal 
Indian. In fact, he will become an Ameri- 
can. This, at least, is the argument of the 
Indian Bureau. And so also argues many 
a taxpayer who is tired of paying taxes to 
keep up the reservation as “damn curiosity 
shops.” 

Let's go back to Hill 57 and see how this 
fine theory works in practice. There we have 
the individualized, nontrfbal, free enterprise- 
minded Indian competing in the urban labor 
market. What are the results? They are cer- 
tainly not what the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs would have the general public believe. 
The first thing we see is a set of rather hor- 
rendous statistics. Cascade County has 
about 700 Indians (there are other hills be- 
sides Hill 57.) This makes up slightly more 
than 1 percent of the county population. 
Nevertheless, Indians take more than 25 per- 
cent of the county general relief, more than 
23 percent of the county medical load, more 
than 7 percent of the categorical assistance. 
Where does the money come from? Who 
pays what? The cotnty alone foots the bill 
for general relief and medical aid. County, 
State, and Federal funds are used for cate- 
gorical assistance, which gives help to the 
blind, disabled, etc. 

Indians enrolled on a reservation, but not 
living there, are ineligible for much of this 
aid. In spite of the fact that section 71-211 
of the Montana Codes makes it quite plain 
that in matters of general assistance, Indians 
are to be dealt with in the same manner as 
other citizens, local and State agencies are 
reluctant to help them. Reservation enrolled 
Indians are wards of the Government, and 
as such it is felt they are the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. The Indian Bu- 
reau washes its hands of them unless they 
return to their reservations. So somewhere 
to the number of Great Falls Indians who are 
needy and receiving aid should be added the 
number of those who are needy but get no 
aid. It does seem that too many Indians 
leave the reservation only to wind up in the 
welfare office. q 

But statistics don't tell all of the Hill 57 
story. Not long ago Columbus Hospital in 
Great Falls had to dismiss a young Indian 
employee when it was discovered she could 
not read the numbers on the trays. A little 
bit of checking showed that she had grown 
up in Great Falls but had never really gone to 
school. An unusual case? Not at all. Wel- 
fare workers estimate that not more than 20 
percent of the hill children of school age 
get anything like a regular and continuous 
education. No resident of Hill 57 has ever 
graduated from high school. Few attend. 
There are good reasons for this. Most of 
the family heads are at best temporarily 
employed. They lack money for the basic 
school needs of their children. In the winter 
months when employment is hard to get, 
the children have to walk long distances to 
school. There is no school bus. In spring 
and summer work becomes available in the 
country, such as rock picking for farmers, 
and all able-bodied members of the family 
go along to pitch in on the job and earn 
money. 

Hill 57 offers pretty good evidence that, by 
and large, the off-reservation Indian does 
not fare well in a competitive urban em- 
ployment market. His lack of education and 
lack of technical training greatly handicap 
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him. His cultural heritage does not fit the 
tempo of our industrial society. He becomes 
a casualty. But what about the validity 
of some of the slogans, such as Individual- 
ized” and “nontribal,” which are used to 
justify his existence in this strongly com- 
petitive world? 

“The best interests of the Indian as for 
any ethnic group are served when they are 
accepted and made a part of the commu- 
nity in which they live.” (Letter of Com- 
missioner Emmons, of the Indian Bureau, 
to Senator Mrke Mansrre._p, of Montana.— 
From CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Senate pro- 
ceedings, 84th Cong.) 

This is a long way from being accomplished 
as far as the Indians on Hill 57 are con- 
cerned. Nor do they particularly wish it to 
be accomplished. The Hill 57 population 
tends to point up the homogeneity of city 
Indian colonies. If we ever have sudden 
mass removal from Indian lands, the Indians 
will probably regroup in city areas along 
tribal lines. This is what has happened on 
the hills we already have on the fringes of 
Montana cities—the tribes we shall have 
with us a long, long time. 

It is not just accidental that Indian settle- 
ments are at some distance from regular 
city neighborhoods. Nor is it always a mat- 
ter of real estate values. The plain fact is 
that the Indian does not yet wish to lose his 
identity as an Indian. He will take his 
time, and it may be that he will decide that 
his Indian values are the values he will wish 
to keep. For the time being his choice is to 
live on the reservation if he can but make 
a living there. 

On March 11 of this year, Ilif McKay, 
secretary of the Blackfeet Tribal Council, 
sent to all members of Montana's congres- 
sional delegation and to State welfare 
agencies and to interested persons a state- 
ment about the Indian situation. One 
short paragraph is worth quoting: 

“Plans for Indians should be based upon 
the realization that there is a certain 
strength and self-sufficiency to be gained 
from living and growing up in a community 
where social acceptance, language barriers, 
and cultural underdevelopment (according 
to the standards of the majority of the 
population) are no problems. But these 
communities must be stable and not con- 
stantly harassed and in state of frustration 
for fear of annihilation.” 

There is possibly no better plea than this 
for keeping the Indians on their reservations 
and insisting that the Federal Government 
meet its responsibilities and obligations to 
provide economic opportunities there. 

It will be said, of course, that in the long 
run the reservations must disappear, that 
the Indian will have to make the adjustment 
which will make him not separate from our 
society but a part of it. It is not the purpose 
of this article to argue the pros and cons of 
this point. But it should be clear that the 
Indians coming into the cities and towns of 
Montana are adding burdens to themselves 
and to us—that unless we can make it 
possible for them to make a living on their 
reservations, that we Montanans will have 
many more Hill 57's. 


A Lesson From Senator George 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 
Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, in 
memory of Walter F. George, one of the 
most distinguished Senators in the his- 
tory of the Senate, I would like to call 
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to the attention of my colleagues the 

enclosed article as written by David 

Lawrence and appearing in the August 

6 Washington Evening Star: 

A Lesson FROM SENATOR GEORGE—EXECUTIVE 
LEADERSHIP Group REMINDED or F. D. 
ROOSEVELT'S DEFEAT IN GEORGIA 


(By David Lawrence) 


The past speaks to the present. That Is 
one way of expressing the significance of the 
life of Senator Walter George of Georgia, 
whose death is being mourned by the whole 
country. 

For in George's career is a poignant lesson 
to all those modernists who have been con- 
fusedly demanding the vigorous exercise of 
executive leadership and punitive discipline 
by the President over members of his own 
political party. Here is the story that made 
political history: 

The time is 1938. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
author of New Deal reforms, finds Senátor 
George, Democrat, out of tune with his legis- 
lative proposals, particularly Roosevelt's 
scheme to “pack” the Supreme Court. Heed- 
ing the cry that Presidential “leadership” 
must compel obdience to its commands, 
Roosevelt undertakes a “purge.” He makes 
a speech advising the people of Georgia to 
defeat their Senator for renomination in the 
forthcoming primaries. 

There is nothing personal in the dispute— 
just a piece of political pressure to require 
a Senator to forget his own convictions and 
obey the dictates of the White House. 
Roosevelt speaks in Georgia—in the pres- 
ence of Senator George, on the same plat- 
form—as follows: 

“The senior Senator from this State can- 
not possibly, in my judgment, be classified 
as belonging to the liberal school of thought. 
Let me make it clear that he [Senator 
George] is, and I hope always will be, my 
personal friend. He is beyond question a 
gentleman and a scholar * 'I am im- 
pelled to make it clear that on most public 
questions he and I do not speak the same 
language. 

“I have no hesitation in saying that if I 
were able to vote in the September pri- 
maries in this State, I most assuredly would 
cast my vote for Lawrence Camp.” 

The people of Georgia resented the at- 
tempt to “purge” as an unwarranted inter- 
ference in their affairs. They renominated 
and reelected Senator George by an over- 
whelming vote. He continued for years to 
serve his country irrespective of party poll- 
tics. What would have happened to the 
career of Walter George if the “purge” had 
been successful? The Senate and the Na- 
tion would have lost the services of a states- 
man just because he chanced to disagree 
with a President. It's a lesson worth 
pondering. 

The episode underlines, of course, a tend- 
ency that still prevails today in so-called 
liberal circles—the very places where it 
might be thought there would be unwaver- 
ing confidence in the right of the people in 
each State to select their own representa- 
tives without coercion from the President 
or anybody else in the Federal Government, 


But the demand which arises even now 
and is pressed upon President Eisenhower— 
that he must crack the whip over dissident 
members of his party—is due to a curious 
faith in Presidential power. When the late 
Senator McCarthy was the center of con- 
troversy, Eisenhower told his press confer- 
ence one day that he had received letters 
from the public -urging that he remove the 
Wisconsin Senator from office, A year ago, 
when Senator WILEY was up for renomina- 
tion in Wisconsin, there was a consistent 
effort to persuade Eisenhower to throw his 
weight behind Winey and thus take part in 
the primaries. Some leading newspapers in 
the East editorially criticized Eisenhower for 
failing to use the primaries as a means of 
Presidential or party discipline. 
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All this proceeds no doubt from impa- 
tience with dissenting viewpoints and in- 
volves a certain intolerance of any opposi- 
tion. The image which too many people, 
even in intellectual circles, have of a Presi- 
dent is that of a benevolent dictator. They 
Want power centralized in one-man govern- 
ment, and they do not object to the doctrine 
that the beneficient end sought justifies any 
means to achieve it, 

Strangely enough, the instinct toward to- 
talitarianism is sometimes strong in seg- 
ments of the electorate in democracies. Many 
people in the United States probably would 
be glad to make it possible for a President 
to select or dismiss Members of Congress. 

Political parties in America have survived 
the binding party caucus and the attempted 
purges by the Presidents, There are splin- 
ters and factions in today’s major parties, 
but they manage to check one another. It 
isn't a smooth-working machinery, but the 
tasks in governing 170 million or more peo- 
ple in a democratic system are never as 
simple as they are under a dictatorship. 
Cumbersomeness in government is not too 
high a price to pay for the enjoyment of the 

' blessings of democracy. 


Comment on Jury-Trial Amendment to 
Civil-Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the debate 
over adding a jury-trial provision in con- 
tempt cases under the civil-rights bill 
has been carried on not only in the Con- 
gress but throughout the land. I believe 
it is interesting to note the reaction of 
the largest morning and afternoon news- 
papers in the State of Indiana after the 
action by the Senate of adopting the 
jury-trial amendment. From the In- 
dianapolis News of August 3, 1957, I 
insert the following editorial: 

THE GREATER RIGHT 


“This was one of the saddest days in the 
history of the Senate, because this was a vote 
against the right to vote.” 

That was Vice President Nrxon's incredible 
comment on the United States Senate's 
smashing victory over those who would have 
abridged the right of trial by jury in the 
name of “civil rights.” 

Charitably, we shall assume that Mr. Nrxon 
merely spoke thoughtlessly in the heat of 
administration efforts to push through a 
civil-rights measure cynically based on the 
power relations of domestic politics. 

But we also must assume that Mr. Nrxon 
will live to rue his comment. You do not 
say such things as that about 51 United 
States Senators, whose numbers include some 
of the finest men on the current American 
scene, and get off scot free. 

Moreover, the Vice President was in griev- 
ous error. The Senate adoption of a jury- 
trial amendment to the civil-rights bill was 
not a vote against the right to vote. It was 
a vote to protect a right of the heirs of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization that dates back to 
Runnymede and 1215. 

Did the sponsors of unchecked Federal 
power of injunction actually think they 
could sneak a thing without precedent in 
the Anglo-Saxon world since the destruction 
of the divine right of kings through the 
United States Senate? 

They did get a sort of confused adminis- 
tration blessing. And they did soft-shoe it 
through the House. 
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But the Senate is—and, thank God, always 
has been—made of sterner stuff. 

And so it was that the superb marshalship 
of LYNDON JOHNSON, Democratic leader, 
made child’s play of those forces which for a 
variety of reasons—some no less cheap than 
a desire to win some election votes—would 
have turned back the clock of criminal pro- 
cedure to the Dark Ages. 

Let Mr. Nixon, Senate Minority Leader 
KNOWIAND and many others—good Ameri- 
cans all in essence—ponder on their stag- 
gering defeat. Let them review their heri- 
tage as Western men—a product of tens of 
centuries of struggle and sacrifice. Perhaps 
their sense of relative values then will be 
restored to them. 

The triumph of the Jury-trial amendment 
need not be the death knell of an effective 
clvil-rights measures. Its sponsors were 
Democratic Senators O'MAHONEY, of Wyo- 
ming; CHURCH, of Idaho, and KEFAUVER, of 
Tennessre—none of whom by any stretch of 
legitimate criticism can be called a white 
supremacist. Indeed, only that rotten Com- 
munist rag, the Daily Worker, has dared 
even hint they are such. 

The Senate majority has only decreed that 
a great and ennobling right, hard won in the 
strife of ages, is not going to be abridged 
in favor of other rights that assuredly 
should come into being. 


From the August 3, 1957, edition of the 
Indianapolis Star, I insert the following 
editorial: 

4 Civit Ricnts TRIUMPH 

In the emotional heat of battle, a great 
deal of foolishness is being uttered about 
Senate approval of a jury-trial amendment 
to the civil-rights bill. Even such a nor- 
mally temperate person as Vice President 
RicHarp M. Nixon has described the Senate's 
action as a vote against the right to vote.” 
Others woefully say the whole civil-rights 
bill is now doomed, The amendment is 
generally pictured as an accomplishment of 
Southern opponents of civil-rights legisla- 
tion. With all these reactions we respect- 
fully disagree. 

The amendment was adopted 51 to 42 after 
some of the most seriously thoughtful de- 
bate witnessed on the floor of the Senate for 
many years. Veteran observers of congres- 
sional action, including both radical and 
conservative partisans, have been astounded 
by the statesmanship exhibited by both 
sides. Even such a pseudoliberal magazine 
as The Reporter,” in an article by Douglass 
Cater, commented prior to the vote on the 
amendment that, “Suddenly the Senate 
seemed to come alive and the dialogue took 
on an unexpected vigor and clarity. * * * 
Reporters witnessed the rare spectacle of 
Senators seriously attempting to make up 
their minds.” 

It was serious business they were consider- 
ing. No matter how many denials were 
made, here was a proposal which would have 
canceled, in a vast new area of human re- 
lations, the right of every person to a jury 
trial when charged with a criminal offense. 
In the name of civil rights, the proposed leg- 
islation would have partially destroyed a 
civil right which has been described as the 
most basic one of all. This was the con- 
clusion reached by the Senate in solemn 
hours of debate. It was the reason for 
the amendment. 

The jury-trial debate tentatively won for 
Southern Negroes the right to serve on Fed- 
eral juries no matter what restrictions a 
State may place on jury service. It favored 
retaining for every person, no matter what 
his color, the right to a jury trial when the 
charge against him is essentially a crim- 
inal one. These are provisions which favor 
civil rights; they belong in a civil-rights 
bill. They were decided upon by a ma- 
jority of the Senate in honest discussion, 
not forced by any parliamentary squeeze 
play from the South. 

As the bill now stands, what harm has 
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been done to efforts in behalf of Negro voters 
in the South? Under no circumstances 
could the civil-rights measure have applied 
to any elections except those in which Fed- 
eral candidates were involved. If the bill 
is passed as amended, southern Negroes can 
sit on southern juries hearing criminal con- 
tempt cases against alleged civil-rights vio- 
lators. And if a southern Federal judge 
willfully refuses to empanel Negroes for jury 
service, who is naive enough to believe that 
the same judge would be any fairer in hear- 
ing a case on his own? 

The twin amendments, one preventing 
States from keeping Negroes off of Federal 
juries and the other restating the traditional 
American guarantee of trial by jury, are in 
fact, a victory for civil rights. We com- 


mented earlier, in another editorial, that a 


mere “right to vote” provision would be po- 
litical window dressing and ineffective in 
any practical way in the South, but we did 
not then foresee the jury service amend- 
ment. We wish we had thought of it. We 
are glad someone did. The wider oppor- 
tunity for Negroes to serve on southern Fed- 
eral juries can give them an opoprtunity 
to dispel prejudice in the most effective way 
of all—by good performance. 

The civil-rights bill, even if it eventually 
came out a gem of polished perfection, would 
not solve all the problems of racial prejudice, 
No legislation could do that. No legislation 
should be expected to do it. The full job 
will be done only by a growth of human in- 
telligence and sensible tolerance. But the 
civil-rights measure is a better bill now than 
is has been. It comes closer to deserving 
its title. 

We hope the Senate continues its unex- 
883 but welcome high level of civil-rights 
debate. 


Congress Should Approve Legislation 
Granting a Congressional Charter to 
Veterans of World War I of the U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Warld War I of the U. S. A. 
have been in existence. for 8 years 
and have demonstrated through their 
nationwide activity and membership 
that they are entitled to a congressional 
charter so that they may be accorded 
the recognition enjoyed by sca veter- 
ans organizations. 5 

Aside from many other important 
reasons why this organization of World 
War I veterans should receive national 
recognition is the fact that it is a great 
asset to its service officers in represent- 
ing World War I veterans. with their 
a with the Veterans’ Administra- 

on. 

In view of the fact that a subcommit- 
tee of the House Judiciary Committee 
after hearings on legislation to grant a 
congressional charter have submitted a 
favorable report, I am hopeful that the 
full committee will approve the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee so that 
the House will have the opportunity of 
approving the legislation before ad- 
journment. 

The following editorial from the 
August 8, 1957, issue of the National 
Tribune—The Stars and Stripes, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a timely discussion of 
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the need for favorable action by the 
Congress in granting a congressional 
charter to the Veterans of World War 
Iof the U. S. A.: 

A CHARTER ror Wortp War I Vers 

On July 24 the Veterans of World War I 
of the U. S. A. appeared before a subcommit- 
tee of the House Judiciary Committee to 
present arguments to show why this new 
organization should be granted a congres- 
sional charter giving them equal privileges 
with other recognized veterans organiza- 
tions. 

The organization was well represented by 
the present national commander, Harlan W, 
Barnes, of Oregon; Past National Com- 
mander Emanuel Levy, and by Merle E. 
Hopper, chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the Veterans of World War I. 

Hopper made the presentation and set 
forth in completeness the reasons why the 
organization should be granted a congres- 
sional charter. (The full text of his 
presentation appears in this issue of the 
National Tribune-The Stars and Stripes.) 

We are happy to report that a favorable 
decision on the granting of the charter was 
forwarded to the full House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and in the light of this action we 
are inclined to believe that the charter will 
be granted, 

There is no reason why a congressional 
charter should not be given to the Veterans 
of World War I of the U. S. A. We have re- 
ferred to them as a new organization but as 
a matter of fact they have been in existence 
8 years, Their beginnings were slow as is 
always the case with any new group trying 
to identify itself as something different. 

Their struggles were many but, eventually, 
they found themselves on a solid footing and 
from then on the organization grew by 
leaps and bounds, 

With little or no backing in the beginning 
their ranks have grown until they can now 
count their members in the tens of thou- 
sands, with splendid reports of new barracks 
forming throughout the country. 

As we have pointed out previously, there 
is no reason why the charter should not be 
granted. As far as the cost to the Govern- 
ment is concerned, that can be discounted. 
It requires only a little paperwork by both 
Houses of Congress and the signature of the 
President of the United States. Any cost 
will have to be borne by the veterans them- 
selves in the way of setting up necessary 
offices to aid their comrades and their de- 
pendents in claims before the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This may sound repetitious 
but nevertheless it is true, 

Here is a group of veterans representing a 
distinct class—a group of veterans which has 
proven that despite vicissitudes it has be- 
come a growing power, with the possibility 
of ever greater development as the years pass. 

Its recognition by the Congress of the 
United States seem inevitable, An old and 
striking advertisement carried the slogan 
“Eventually, why not now?” 

There is no reason why Congress should 
wait longer to grant the request of the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the U. S. A. for a 
charter. The proof of their stability is be- 
fore the Congress and their recognition, 
alongside of other veteran organizations is 
just. They plead a cause which we of the 
National Tribune-the Stars and Stripes con- 
sider worthy. Congress itself in studying 
their request for recognition must realize 
this and in all good conscience grant it. 

The Veterans of World War I of the U. S. A. 
are soon to meet at their national encamp- 
ment. What a splendid tribute to the men 
who have battled for this recognition that 
they might be able to report to their na- 
tional convention that the Congress of the 
United States has recognized their claim and 
has granted their simple request, 
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We realize that the veterans of the First 
World War have fallen into a class of for- 
gotten men. It is only human nature to 
forget the past in considering the problems 
of the present. 

That is understandable, but the people of 
our country should never foreget the sacri- 
fices these men of 1917-18 have made, and 
the men and women who make up the Con- 
gress of the United States are human, and 
with a little thought will realize that grant- 
ing a charter to this representative group 
of war veterans is but a mild token of ap- 
preciation toward them and one well worthy 
of the men who seek it and the Congress 
which has it in its power to grant it. 

We realize the difficulties that lie ahead of 
Congress in the next few weeks in connection 
with important legislation, particularly be- 
fore the Senate, but we do think it would 
be a nice gesture on the part of both Houses 
of Congress if they could find time to pass 
this piece of legislation which cannot harm 
the country but which can do much for the 
future growth of a worthy veteran organiza- 
tion. 


Import Competition Faced by Our Pottery 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


q OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have on numerous occasions called at- 
tention to the disastrous import compe- 
tition faced by our pottery industry. 
The situation has not improved and it 
is high time that some effective action 
be taken. 

When I say this I am aware how 
deeply we have become bogged down 
in our trade relations with other coun- 
tries. Each year that the executive 
branch continues to maintain its con- 
trol over the regulation of our foreign 
commerce the complications become 
more involved. The burden of seeking 
a remedy gets more cumbersome, to the 
point where a domestic industry hardly 
knows where to turn. 

Even such remedies as have been pro- 
vided by legislation, such as the escape 
clause of the Trade Agreements Act, are 
backstopped by the President and he 
relies on the State Department and like- 
minded executive agencies for his advice. 

The point has been reached where the 
fancied effects on international relations 
of any action proposed to save a domestic 
industry override all other considera- 
tions. Let employment drop: let work- 
ers walk the streets; let local commu- 
nities dry up—all this is nothing. It 
makes the State Department's work 
easier if we do nothing about it. Yes; 
it is so much easier in playing interna- 
tional politics if you can use pawns sup- 
plied by someone else rather than those 
supplied by your own intelligence and 
competence. It is so much easier to buy 
your way through. 

But I for one am getting tired of this 
kind of diplomacy. The people back 
home whose pawns are so recklessly 
played on the international table are get- 
ting tired of it. 
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Recently the International Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters addressed 
themselves to this subject in their an- 
nual convention. President E. L. Wheat- 
ley has supplied a copy of two resolu- 
tions adopted on import quotas and the 
OTC. They speak for themselves and 
J insert them in the Recor» at this point 
on leave previously granted: 

RESOLUTION ON IMPORT QUOTAS 


Whereas the importation of household pot- 
tery products, both chinaware and earthen- 
ware, has long been detrimental to the 
pottery industry and therefore to the mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters; 

Whereas these imports have captured a 
heavy share of the domestic market almost 
entirely because of the lower wages prevail- 
ing in the countries of origin and promise 
further encroachment on our jobs and pres- 
sure on our wages; 

Whereas the tariff rates have been reduced 
under the trade agreements program despite 
our protests and despite the obvious results 
that would occur and that have in fact 
occurred; 

Whereas the possibility of obtaining a 
remedy under the escape clause borders on 
zero because of State Department inter- 
ference; 

Whereas a limitation on imports that 
would recognize the right of domestic pro- 
ducers to retain a fair share of the home 
market is necessary in order to assure a halt 
to the progressive increase in imports which 
bids fair to annihilate our industry in a 
mater of time: Therefore be it 

Resolved: 

1. That the International Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters reaffirms its previous res- 
olution in favor of establishing quotas on 
pottery imports. 

2. That it lend full and vigorous support 
to the Lanham general-import quota bill 
(H. R. 2815) and urge the Congress to pass it. 

3. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the membership of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means and the Senate Finance ` 
Committee of the United States Congress; 
to President George Meany, of the AFL-CIO, 
and to the heads of the legislative and the 
industrial union departments of the same 
body. 


RESOLUTION on OTC 


Whereas the membership of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters has 
had long and discouraging experience with 
the problem of import competition from 
countries in which extremely low wages pre- 
vall; 

Whereas this experience covers the period 
under which the Department of State of the 
Federal Government has virtually replaced 
Congress as the branch of Government that 
regulates foreign commerce; 

Whereas the administration of our tariff 
and trade laws during the past 20 years has 
been without sympathy or regard for the 
welfare of our domestic industry, but, on the 
contrary, very solicitous of the improvement 
of the economies of many other countries all 
over the world, to the extent of pouring 
scores of billions of dollars into such coun- 
tries, while at the same time reducing import 
duties and thus increasingly exposing the 
jobs and wages of our members to the com- 
petition of underpaid foreign labor; $i 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
and not the State Department is specified in 
the Constitution as the branch of the Gov- 
ernment that is to regulate our foreign com- 
merce and to control the tariff; 

Whereas Congress is responsible to the 
people who elect its Members, while the 
State Department is not; 

Whereas the proposal to make the United 
States a member of the OTC (Organiza- 
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tion for Trade Cooperation) which would be 
headquartered in Geneva and in which the 
United States would have but 1 vote in 35, 
is now before Congress in the form of H. R. 
6630; 

Whereas congressional approval of OTC 
membership would underwrite or confirm the 
loss by Congress of its power over tariffs and 
trade and lodge such authority in an inter- 
national body, thus destroying all hope of 
recapture of its power by Congress: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved: 

1. That the International Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters in convention assembled 
condemn severely the administration of our 
trade and tariff laws under State Department 
domination; 

2. That we call for the restoration of the 
regulation of our foreign commerce to the 
hands of Congress, where it belongs. and 
from which it should not have been removed; 

3. That we call for the defeat of H. R. 
6630,or OTC membership bill; and 

4. That the officers of the brotherhood dis- 
seminate coples of this resolution to the 
membership of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Senate Finance 
Committee of the United States Congress; to 
President George Meany, of the AFL-CIO, 
and to the heads of the legislative and the 
industrial union departments of the same 
body. 


Lead-Zinc Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


Or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I inserted in the Recorp my tes- 
timony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee which held hearings 
last Thursday and Friday on the crisis 
in America’s domestic lead-zinc industry 
induced by excessive foreign imports of 
these metals. 

A concise statement of the problems 
affecting the industry was presented for 
the committee record by Clark L. Wilson, 
vice president of the New Park Mining 
Co., of Keetley, Utah. 

Because this is an important and ur- 
gent issue now before the House Ways 
and Means Committee I ask that Mr. 
Wilson’s statement be printed in the 
Recorp for study by the Members of both 
Houses. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or CLARK L. WILSON, Vice Prest- 

DENT, New PARK MINING CO., AUGUST 1, 1957, 
ro THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS OF 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON THE SUB- 

JECT OF IMPORT TAXES ON LEAD AND ZINO 

The New Park Mining Co. operates the 
Mayflower Mine at Keetley, Utah, in the 
famous old Park City Mining District. 30 
miles east of Salt Lake City, Utah. New 
Park is an independent mining organization 
owned by over 4,900 stockholders located 
throughout the United States and foreign 
countries. Our ore is shipped direct to a 
custom mill so that our income is dependent 
solely on mining operations. This means 
we do not have income from milling or 
smelting operations. We feel that our prob- 
lems due to the depressed lead-zinc market 
are particularly typical of the few independ- 
ent mining organizations left in the lead- 
zinc industry, and illustrate the need for do- 
mestic tariff protection, 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND PRODUCTION 
RECORD 

Our company was incorporated 25 years ago 
in May of 1932 as a consolidation of several 
mining companies that controlled the Park- 
Galena Mayflower Mine. Work on this pros- 
pect dated back to the 1880's. Following 
incorporation as New Park in 1932 it took 
8 years to finance and develop the Mayflower 
Mine as an active producing property and 
1940 was the first year of operation at a 
profit. Since that time the company has 
operated continuously at a profit through 
1955 paying over $2 million in dividends to 
our stockholders. This past year of 1956 we 
lost $113,840. 

During the past 20 years our company has 
produced 127,500,000 pounds of lead and 
165,900,000 pounds of zinc. Our annual pro- 
duction rate now averages approximately 
6 million pounds of lead and 9 million 
pounds of zinc, The importance of this pro- 
duction is quite apparent as it affects the 
economy of our mining district, local com- 
munities, State of Utah, and the preservation 
and protection of the safety of our Nation, 
particularly in times of worldwide shortages, 
Our continued production of these metals is 
very questionable due to the low lead-zinc 
metal price situation resulting from excessive 
imports of foreign lead-zinc. 

The Park City Mining District of Utah has 
produced over $450 million of metals in an 
80-year period of time. An asset such as this 
must be protected and can be done only by 
continued operations of its mines. 


NEW PARK'S POSITION AS A COMPETITIVE 
PRODUCER 


I would like to establish at this point that 
New Park is an old reliable mining company 
with a sound production and profit record, 
Based on this record we do not consider our 
present financial difficulty to be a result of 
corporate management or operating problems 
and ours is not a so-called marginal producer 
as our ore grade and mining costs are com- 
mensurate with other good operations in the 
United States. 


WHAT THEN IS OUR PROBLEM? 


Other interested mining people will pre- 
sent to your Committee the facts and figures 
on excessive foreign imports of lead and 
zinc. The resultant surpluses not only kept 
metal prices from rising in proportion to 
increased operating costs, but have reduced 
combined lead-zinc prices by 1814 percent in 
2 months’ time. May and June 1957. An 
operation that lost money when combined 
lead-zine prices were 2914 cents per pound 
cannot exist at 25 cents per pound even with 
a drastic revamping of its operations. We 
have been operating at a loss in hopes that 
the long-range mineral program would be 
presented to Congress early this year. To 
stay in business even on break-even basis we 
cut out all lower grade working areas and 
dropped approximately one-third of our em- 
ployees. A substantial percentage of our 
surface workers were either transferred to 
production jobs underground or were re- 
tired as overage employees (over age 65). 
All possible mechanical and operating effi- 
ciencles have been improved, and tons of 
ore produced per man-shift have increased 
to an all-time high, but decreasing metal 
prices far exceed these improvements, Let's 
consider the prices that would have been 
needed last year (1956) for New Park to 
operate on a break-even basis. As previously 
mentioned, we lost $113,840. If this loss is 
equally apportioned to lead and zinc it wouid 
require an additional 1 cent per pound on 
each metal to equal the loss. This would be 
a combined price of 31½ cents per pound, 
or 17½ cents for lead, and 1414 cents for zino. 
The present prices are about 24 percent be- 
low this level. 


EFFECTS OF LOW METAL PRICES 


1. The immediate effect of low metal prices 
is readily apparent in operating losses that 
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will eventually lead to closing the Mayflower 
Mine, We have 185 employees who will lose 
their jobs. This will have an immediate 
effect on their families and the communi- 
ties they help support, involving several 
thousand people in our area. The reduction 
in county, State, and Federal taxes through 
closure of a natural-resource ind will 
be a real loss to our communities. The only 
true wealth generated in our country comes 
from its natural resources and our national 
policy should be to develop these assets, 

2. The value of the ore reserves in any 
mine fluctuates with metal prices and as 
prices are lowered there are some mineral 
areas that can't be mined at a profit and 
must be reserved for the future if they are 
then available. A wet mine such as ours 
must be constantly maintained during a 
shut-down period, otherwise timber rots and 
rockfalls block the mine openings, This 
maintenance is an expensive operation. The 
expense of reopening a mine may be greater 
than the value of the ore blocks left, due to 
economic conditions such as we are now 
experiencing. In other words, a shut-down 
may mean the permanent loss of a valuable 
resource. 

Our geologists estimate that our normal 
2-year ore reserve has been reduced to ap- 
proximately 6 months by the recent price 
reductions. What was profitable ore at 
31% cents combined lead- ine price, cannot 
now be mined at present metal prices and 
costs. 

The reduced value of our ore reserves due 
to the low lead-zine prices is shown by com- 
paring the value of our ore at 16 cents for 
lead and 1344 cents for zinc in April 1957, 
with the same ore at the present prices of 
14 cents for lead and 10 cents for zinc, For 
this example I have used in the calculations 
a typical lot of ore shipped from the mine 
during the month of April. The value of 
this ore after treatment charges were paid 
was $23.96 per ton in April 1957. The same 
ore at present prices will net us only $17.67, 
a loss in value of over 26 percent. 

3. We have a saying in the business that 
“You have to mine ore to find ore.“ By this, 
we mean that generally as long as a mine is 
operating profitably, management will rein- 
vest a portion of its earnings in new explora- 
tion that will eventually develop new ore 
bodies. Low metal prices over the past few 
years have eliminated, at New Park and 
other properties, any long-range exploration 
that must be done to insure the existence 
of our industry. Over the long term this is 
the most serious effect of our present econo- 
my as the future security of our country 
will be affected. 


OUR METAL PRICE NEEDS AT NEW PARK 


Our economic situation has been explained 
to the Congress and the administration dur- 
ing the past few years and was fully recog- 
nized by the action of the Tariff Commission 
in May 1954, with a unanimous recommenda- 
tion for increased tariff protection. As you 
know, this recommendation was rejected by 
the administration and various other plans 
were tried. In our estimation the failure of 
these attempts to stabilize metal prices has 
proyen that a tariff or import tax, prefer- 
ably both, is the only equitable solution to 
control of excessive metal imports. We ap- 
preciate the recognition of these principles 
by the administration as shown in the long- 
range mineral policy statement and pro- 
posed legislation of Secretary Seaton and 
as presented in various bills now before 
Congress. Secretary Seaton suggests a peril 
point on lead of 17 cents and zinc 14% cents. 
No tax would be imposed at these price 
levels or sbove. As shown earlier in this 
testimony we must have these prices at New 
Park to permit a break-even operation with 
a minimum of exploration and development, 

We respectfully suggest to your commit- 
tee that in your consideration of recom- 
mended legislation these price levels be con= 
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sidered actual minimums for operation of 
domestic lead-zinc mines under the present- 
day cost of wages and materials. The tariff 
or tax applied must be sufficient to control 
excessive foreign imports of lead and zinc. 

The United States is not a have-not nation. 
With the proper incentive our industry will 
develop new mineral reserves producing new 
wealth for our country and its people. This 
has been proven many times in the past. We 
feel it is imperative that the standard of 
living of the American miner be maintained 
and this will be done only by proper tariff 
protection. 

We earnestly request that your committee 
approve proposals for the necessary protec- 


_tion of the domestic mining industry. 


Amending Tariff Act of 1930 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


o OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday August 6, I introduced H. R. 9132. 
as an amendment to section 313 (b) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. The purpose of 
this amendment is to extend to all im- 
ported merchandise the privilege of sub- 
stitution of similar domestic merchandise 
for the purpose of drawing back duty 
paid on imported merchandise upon the 
export of equivalent American-made 
goods. 

In 1930 this privilege was extended to 
sugar and nonferrous metals. In 1949, at 
my recommendation, Congress extended 
it to all metals, as well as linseed and 
linseed oll. In 1956, Congress again ex- 
tended the privilege to printing papers. 
The Customs Bureau has now had 
enough experience with this practice of 
substitution that they are now prepared 
to support the ending of the discrimina- 
tion that the present law still continues 
against all other commodities and mer- 
chandise, as proposed by this bill which I 
am introducing. 
| The advantages of this privilege to im- 
porters engaged in the reexport of such 
goods and the employees engaged in their 
production are adequately set forth in 
the records of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in connection with the action 
taken in broadening this privilege on 
previous occasions, It enables the 
American manufacturer faced with the 
competition of cheaper foreign materials 
available to his foreign competitors to 
improve his competitive position in for- 
eign markets and thus assist in main- 
taining a higher level of domestic em- 
ployment in the United States at higher 
wages, than would otherwise prevail, It 
is a privilege which Canadian producers 
have enjoyed for over 30 years. It is a 
step forward in the direction of freeing 
foreign trade, not from necessary tariffs, 
but from unnecessary handicaps to 
American exporters in meeting foreign 
competition in foreign markets on more 
even terms. As in all past cases, the pro- 
posal has bipartisan support. I trust the 
House will approve this progressive 


is true with other 
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measure for freeing exporters of Amer- 
ican goods from unnecessary and uneco- 
nomic handicaps in their struggle to in- 
crease their sales in foreign markets. 


American Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that all Members of this body 
receive complaints from constituents re- 
garding the extent of American foreign 
aid, which many of them think is 
strengthening the hold of Communist 
Russia over satellite countries. Our 
colleague, Representative EARL WILson, 
of the Indiana Ninth District, has dis- 
cussed that matter in his current news 
letter to constituents. Believing his re- 
port is most worthy of thought, I am 
herewith submitting it for reproduction 
in the RECORD: 

WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
(By Congressman Eart WILSON) 
PUBLIC ENEMY NO, 2 

My last newsletter discussed the growing 
threat of inflation as American public 
enemy No. 1. I attempted to show that 
communism—Enemy No. 2—cannot take 
over the United States unless inflation first 
gets the best of us. A strong economy with 
full employment, stabilized money and 
sound government will keep us invincible. 

I have much mail—and I am sure this 
Congressmen—urging 
drastic cutbacks in American foreign aid, 
particularly to those nations dominated by 
Soviet Russia. “Why,” I was asked by one 
writer, “should we use American dollars to 
stabilize Soviet satellites and thus deaden 
the determination of these enslaved peoples 
to rise against thelr oppressor?” 

It is indeed hard to justify such American 
aid, and I am not trying to do it. That 
whole field of American policy may well be 
in need of a searching congressional inquiry. 

If we are to turn the tide of international 
communism, shouldn't we enlist the active 
aid of the subject people in satellite coun- 
tries? They are the ones to overthrow their 
Communist overlords. Yet, when we pour 
American aid to them we take from them 
the sense of urgency and we fortify the 
power of their rulers. 

There are many Members of Congress and 
other thoughtful people throughout the 
land who insist that our policy should be 
toward undermining—socially, politically 
and economically—the outlaw regimes in 
the satellite nations. This can be done, they 
reason, through non-recognition, trade em- 
bargoes and through a ceaseless propaganda 
barrage against Soviet imperialism. 

Whatever American aid that goes to Com- 
munist-dominated countries should proceed 
from the highest humanitarian principles— 
aid Yor food and medical supplies to stem 
or reduce human suffering. It should not 
be aid that would serve to bolster or stabi- 
lize, even slightly, the political overlords— 
for that would be aiding Sere and 
not the subject people. 

Such a stiffening of American ‘policy 
would almost immediately force greater 
hardships on Soviet Russia itself and 
severely weaken the economic base of the 
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entire Kremlin imperialist system. We now 
know that many crises exist behind the 
borders of Russia—a struggle for the reins 
among top Reds, a breakdown in the in- 
dustrial and agricultural strength of the 
country and a general dissatisfaction among 
the masses of the Russian people. 

The latent power of enslaved satellites is 
feared more today by Russian rulers than is 
the military might of America and all the 
NATO countries combined. 

This is a most critical perlod—it might 
well be the opportune period—in our deal- 
ings with communism. Let us avoid con- 
tirbuting toward the building of a com- 
munistic commonwealth of nations, 


j 


The Federal City Council, Washington 
Star, and Waskington Post Strongly 
Support Bill To Establish a Standing 
Joint Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersty. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal City Council, the 
Washington Evening Star, and the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
Strongly support my bill to establish a 
standing Joint Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I have been concerned with this mat- 
ter for a long time. 

It is a workable bipartisan plan, and, 
I am proud to say, a number of my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate have 
joined me in sponsoring it. 

In the House the bill has been co- 
sponsored by the gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania [Mrs. GranaHAN], the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], 
and the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern]. 

In the Senate a companion measure 
was introduced by Senator JOSEPH S. 
CLARK, JR., Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
for himself and Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat, of Oregon. 

My bill is designed to reorganize con- 
gressional relations with our Capital 
City in order to expedite solutions to 
urgent problems now facing that city, 
and to lessen the burden falling on Con- 
gress as it acts as City-Council for Wash- 
ington. 

It is being introduced simultaneously 
in the Senate by my good friend, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, who has played a major part 
in helping to develop the measure as it 
now stands. I am delighted to have the 
following Members of Congress join me 
as cosponsors in the House: Representa- 
tives Hucn Scott, Republican, of Penn- 
Sylvania, Grone S. McGovern, Demo- 
crat, of South Dakota, and KATHRYN 
E. Grananan, Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

Few subjects confronting us today are 
as important as this one. Better legis- 
lative methods for dealing with District 
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problems are absolutely vital to preserva- 
tion of the economic well-being of our 
great Capital City. They are equally in- 
dispensable to saving the time and energy 
of many of my colleagues in both Houses 
of Congress. 

Today our Nation’s Capital—the fore- 
most city of this Nation and of the free 
world—is in dire trouble. It faces prob- 
lems, governmental, social, and financial, 
which threaten its very future unless 
they are dealt with promptly and effec- 
tively. 

In our role as City Councilors for the 
Capital City, we have a prime responsi- 
bility for helping find answers to the 
city’s dwindling tax base, its costly slums, 
its traffic congestion, its rapidly mount- 
ing financial burdens, and so on. 

You would expect under these cir- 
cumstances that the legislative machin- 
ery for dealing with the District would 
be the best that congressional ingenuity 
could devise. I regret to say that it now 
falls short of this mark. 

Responsibility for control over Dis- 
trict affairs is now divided among four 
congressional groups—Senate and House 
District Committees, and the Appropria- 
tions Committees in both Houses. As a 
recent editorial in the Washington Post- 
Times Herald put it: 

This diffusion of authority contributes 
greatly to pulling and hauling over rela- 
tively minor issues and compels an exces- 
sive number of national legislators to fa- 
miliarize themselves with local problems. 


We all know how frequently District 
bills bounce back and forth between Sen- 
ate and House because of conflicting ac- 
tions of each. We have seen this process 
result in delays and financial losses to 
our great Capital City. And many of 
us are all too well aware of the excessive 
and unnecessary load of work placed 
on us by this system. 

Indeed, the inefficiency and waste mo- 
tion of this procedure help explain why 
so many legislators regard an appoint- 
ment to a District Committee with so 
little enthusiasm. It is a large part of 
the reason why our Nation’s Capital has 
so long remained the forgotten stepchild 
of Congress. 

Needless to say, the most satisfactory 
way out of this dilemma is home rule, 
perhaps coupled with a fixed-formula 
Federal payment in lieu of local taxes. 

But short of home rule, there is a 
positive first step we can take toward 
better and more responsible local gov- 
ernment for the District, and toward a 
more efficient method of discharging our 
own responsibilities. 

This is to be found in the standing 
joint committee of the Senate and 
House, recommended in my bill which 
would consolidate the major legislative 
functions affecting the District, thereby 
providing some continuity to Washing- 
ton city government and reducing the 
drain on congressional energy. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Speak- 
er, that this proposal coincidés with a 
general trend toward greater legislative 
efficiency. Today, for example, there 
are a dozen joint congressional commit- 
tees—about double the number which 
existed 10 years ago. Among them is 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
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on which the proposed Joint District 
Committee is closely modeled. 

The idea of a Joint Committee on the 
District is one which has elicited strong 
bipartisan support in the past. In 1948, 
during the 80th Congress, the House 
District Subcommittee on Home Rule 
and Reorganization recommended such 
a joint committee, and this proposal re- 
ceived strong support from members of 
both parties. 

My conversations with civic leaders 
here in Washington have indicated wide- 
spread enthusiasm for creation of this 
proposed committee. Such an impor- 
tant organization as the Federal City 
Council, for example, backs my proposal 
in principle. The policy of this citywide 
group is shaped by such leading citizens 
as Ambassador George Garrett and 
bankers Frank Addison, Jr., and Robert 
Fleming. 

Newspaper support for the Joint Dis- 
trict Committee has also been demon- 
strated in frequent articles and editor- 
ials on the subject. Last November 18, 
in his excellent column on District af- 
fairs, Mr. Robert C. Albrook, of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
proposed a committee similar to the one 
set forth in this bill. 

I would also like to call your attention 
to a recent statement of Brig. Gen. 
Thomas A. L. ne, retiring engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia. 
Speaking before the annual convention 
of the Washington Real Estate Board 
last June 20, this distinguished official 
said: 

In my personal opinion it is time for a 
deliberate restudy of our District of Columbia 
government. If as a practicable matter the 
Congress is not going to restore home rule, 
it should reexamine the present government 
to correct its present inadequacies and mod- 
ernize it so that it will be a fitting instru- 
ment to handle the problems of today. 


In short, the time has come to make 
the Joint District Committee a reality. 
By such action we can speed badly- 
needed solutions to District problems, 
conserve the time and energy of Con- 
gress, and provide a permanent super- 
visory committee for the District at that 
time when home rule is put into effect. 

For these reasons, I urge my colleagues 
to support this measure with all the 
means at their command, and to help en- 
sure its enactment during the current 
session of Congress. 

I include here the text of a letter I 
have received from the president of the 
Federal City Council, the Honorable 
George A. Garrett, former Ambassador 
to Ireland. 

Included, too, for the information of 
my colleagues, are two supporting edi- 
torials from the Washington Evening 
Star and the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

FEDERAL Crry COUNCIL, 
August 5, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: I am writing you on 
behalf of the Federal City Council to com- 
mend you for all the work you have done in 
developing and supporting your bill to create 
@ Joint Committee on the District—an effort 
which culminated Wednesday in your intro- 
duction of the measure in the House. 
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We believe that this measure, if passed, 
would represent a long step forward toward 
better government in the District. This is 
true because, as you have pointed out, a 
Joint District Committee would greatly re- 
duce the burden of Congress as it acts as a 
city council. It would also result in im- 
measurable saving of time and energy on the 
part of local officials and individual citizens 
who testify and assist Congress in its job. 

As the W. n Star pointed out- on 
July 31 in an excellent editorial supporting 
your proposal, a lot of time has been saved 
in the past when the House and Senate Dis- 
trict Committees have resolved themselves 
into a joint committee to consider such mat- 
ters as public works and taxes. We agree 
with the Star that: “The same principle 
would be represented in abolition “of the 
House and Senate District Committees in 
favor of one standing, joint committee—as 
the bills provide.” 

I note that this measure has been spon- 
sored in the Senate by Senator JOSEPH 
CLARK, of Pennsylvania. Now that it has 
been introduced in both Chambers, we feel 
that early hearings on the bill are impera- 
tive. It is our hope that your proposal will 
be enacted into law by Congress as speedily 
and expeditiously as possible. 

Noting the reference to the Federal City 
Council in your introductory remarks, I 
would like to reiterate my conviction that 
only through continued cooperation between 
civic organizations, District officials, and 
Congress can the problems of our city find 
any lasting solution. 

This cooperation, of course, is predicated 
on the presence of legislators who are states- 
manlike enough to recognize that our Capi- 
tal City belongs to all citizens, including 
their own constituents. 

You have consistently had the vision to 
perceive this, and your latest bill is only one 
of many contributions, to a better Washing- 
ton. We would like to thank you for your 
unremitting efforts in this direction, and to 

our hope that Congress will imple- 
ment your suggestion for s the 
present system of District government, 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE A. GARRETT, 
President, 
[From the Washington Evening Star of July 
31, 1957 


Goon IDEA, ANYWAY 


Creation of a Joint Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as proposed in legislation 


sponsored by Senator CLARK of Pennsylvania, 


Representative THOMPSON of New Jersey and 
others is a good idea. It always has been a 
good idea and we think it always will be. 

In some special circumstances—the draft- 
ing, for example, of legislation for control of 
alcoholic beverages following prohibition re- 
peal; the public works program; several local 
tax laws—the House and Senate District 
Committees resolved themselves into a joint 
committee. The joint committee conducted 
the hearings, agreed in principle on the legis- 
lation, and then the legislation was sepa- 
rately considered by the two committees. A 
lot of time was saved, and the resulting legis- 
lation was improved by the process. The 
same principle would be represented in aboli- 
tion of the House and Senate District Com- 
mittees in favor of one standing, joint com- 
mittee—as the bills provide. 

If such a joint committee could pass on the 
District budget each year, and support it by 
the necessary appropriations, it would be a 
more beneficial reform. For one of the chief 
problems in local government is the continu- 
ing conflict between the legislative and ap- 
propriations committees. The legislative 
committees are responsible for making the 
laws. The appropriations committees must 
furnish the money to make them effective. 
And there are times when the two sets of 
committees are as far apart as the poles in 
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what they choose to do—leaving the unrep- 
resented local taxpayer in the middle. The 
bills do not go that far, because the trespass 
on the precincts of the appropriations com- 
mittees would be considered beyond the pole, 
We hope the House and Senate bills to 
create a joint committee will receive, at least, 
a hearing. In the past there has been re- 
luctance by all of the committees to give up 
anything they have now and it will be inter- 
esting to discover whether human nature is 
suddenly changing. 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 4, 1957 
LITTLE CONGRESS FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
. The proposed Senate-House Joint Com- 
mittee on District Affairs is not, of course, a 
substitute for home rule. Rather, it is a 
companion measure to the home-rule bill. 
Both are designed to minimize the burden 
Congress now carries as city council for the 
District. Senator CLARK, one of the leading 
sponsors of the measure, has been shocked 
by the waste of congressional man-hours in 
handling entirely local problems. For its 
own sake Congress ought to pass both the 
home rule and the Joint committee bills. 
Some objections have been raised to giving 
a single joint committee authority to pass 
upon both legislation and appropriations for 
the District. The principle of making a 
separate committee in each House responsi- 
ble for all Federal appropriations is undoubt- 
edly sound. But the District is not merely 
a Federal department or agency. It collects 
its own taxes, and the spending of its funds 
ought to be kept separate from Federal ap- 
propriations, Indeed, the spending of Dis- 
trict revenue ought to be wholly in the hands 
of an elected local government. In the ab- 
sence of such a government the least Con- 
can do is to create a joint committee 
which could bring some degree of expertise 
to bear upon local legislating and spending. 
No doubt the regular Appropriations Com- 
mittees would have to retain control over the 
Federal payment to the District, but this 
should be governed by a fixed formula in any 
event. With such a formula in operation, 
an alert joint committe with an expert staff 
could take over 99 percent of the burden of 
legislating for the District. 


Sampling Public Opinion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years I have found that face-to-face 
contact is the most effective and person- 
ally satisfying method of sampling pub- 
lic opinion and rendering service to con- 
stituents. The personal visit knows no 
equal when it comes to learning the views 
and needs of our people. 

With this in mind, I have again this 
year arranged to meet 13th District resi- 
dents in the county seats of Lorain, Erie, 
Huron, and Sandusky Counties. Local 
officials have graciously set aside office 
space for me during these visits. Indi- 
viduals and groups may confer with me 
at their convenience, without prear- 
ranged appointments. 

The schedule is as follows: 

September 16-20: Erie County Court- 
house, Sandusky, Ohio. 

September 23-27: Lorain County 
Courthouse, Elyria, Ohio. 
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September 30-October 4: Sandusky 
County Courthouse, Fremont, Ohio. 

October 7-11: Huron County Court- 
house, Norwalk, Ohio. 

After the tour has been completed, I 
will again have an office in the Feick 
Building, Sandusky, for the convenience 
of residents in the western end of the 
13th District. That office will be open 
from October 28 until the end of the 
year. 

These arrangements supplement the 
year-round services which are available 
at 209 Sixth Street, Lorain. Inquiries 
may be directed to the Lorain office 
throughout the year, and any which can- 
not be taken care of immediately there 
will be forwarded to Washington 
promptly for appropriate action and 
reply. 


The Civil-Rights Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for the opportunity to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
excellent editorial appearing in the 
Asbury Park Press on August 5, entitled 
“The Civil-Rights Fiasco.” I hope my 
colleagues will read it because it ex- 
presses the view of millions of Ameri- 
cans in a straightforward, clear think- 
ing manner, and I am sure that all who 
do read it will be benefited bý its logic. 

The editorial columns of the Asbury 
Park Press are not only devoted to the 
interests of the people in its community 
but I venture to say that with editorials 
like this one, its influence is felt by 
American citizens elsewhere. This 
newspaper enjoys the confidence of the 
people who read it with its factual cover- 
age of the news, and its stimulating edi- 
torials, and I am proud that such a paper 
enjoys its circulation in the district that 
I have the honor to represent. I am 
sure its growth will continue and its in- 
fluence for good be increasingly great as 
the days go by. 

The editorial follows: 

TE Cryi.-Richts Fiasco 

A hard core of southern Senators, seeking 
to keep alive a voting system doomed to 
eventual failure, and a group of northern 
associates, actuated by motives known only 
to themselves, have thwarted President 
Eisenhower's plan to assure every American 
citizen his constitutional right to go to the 
polls. It is a dismal spectacle. We can 
understand that the President finds the Sen- 
ate action bitterly disappointing. And along 
with Mr. Eisenhower's feeling of disappoint- 
ment the public will experience a sense of 
surprise to see such names as KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts; Lauscne, of Ohio; and Max- 
GARET SMITH, of Maine; listed with EASTLAND, 
of Mississippi; ELLENDER and LONG, of Louisi- 
ana; FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas; and TALMADGE, 
of Georgia. 

The ciyil-rights bill has four major pro- 
visions: (1) It authorizes a commission to 
study the problem and report to Congress; 
(2) it provides for a new Assistant Attorney 
General to head up the work in the civil- 
rights fleld; (3) it gives the Attorney General 
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new power to enforce the civil rights em- 
braced in the 14th amendment; and (4) it 
permits a Federal judge to dispose of con- 
tempt proceedings against those who vio- 
late an injunction against interfering with 
voting rights. There is nothing startling 
about the bill unless it be the fact that it is 
the first serious attempt to implement the 
14th amendment since it was written in the 
post-Civil War period. 

The southern Senators moved with the 
precision of a well-organized army. First 
they attacked part III of the bill as grant- 
ing the Attorney General even more power 
than the administration had intended. 
Northern Senators, including some so-called 
liberals joined in the assault and on July 
24 a majority of the Senate voted to remove 
the heart from this section of the bill. With 
this victory behind them the southerners 
moved on part IV. They argued that the 
injunctive power of the Federal judiciary 
in civil-rights matters should be subject to 
a trial by jury. This is not a good legal 
argument because in American Federal juris- 
prudence the power of a competent court to 
issue an injunction demanding compliance 
with its rulings is not questioned nor made 
dependent upon a jury trial. The strategy 
of the southern bloc was apparent. It re- 
lied upon the fact that whereas a Federal 
judge might punish a man for interfering 
with another's voting rights a southern jury 
would not do so provided the defendant 
was white and the man who was denied the 
right to vote was colored. Once again the 
southerners were able to sell a bill of goods 
to some of their northern brothers, in- 
cluding again some so-called liberals, and 
part IV was amended to provide for a jury 
trial in civil-rights’ cases involving crim- 
inal contempt. Thus emasculated, the bill 
will now come up for a final vote. If passed, 
there is good reason to hope the President 
will veto it. 

There are two bits of consolation to be 
gleaned from the whole fiasco: One is that 
Congress has at long last seriously con- 
sidered the matter and will, before too long, 
pass a satisfactory civil-rights bill; and, 
secondly, New Jersey has reason to be proud 
that its Senators Case and SMITH voted on 
the side of justice and in favor of making 
the 14th amendment something more than a 
pious platitude. 


Mr. Gluck of Ol’ Kaintuck” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I referred to the new Ambassa- 
dor to Ceylon’s publicly recorded igno- 
rance of the affairs of the south Asia area 
where he is to represent us. I admitted 
that, although Mr. Gluck claimed to be 
from Ohio, I had heard no more of him 
than he had heard of the Prime Min- 
isters of Ceylon and India. 

I am glad to learn, from the enclosed 
article appearing in Monday’s New York 
Times, that he is now officially “Mr. 
Gluck of OF Kaintuck.” 

The article follows: 

Ranvpom NoTes Prom WASHINGTON; LONG, 
WINDING ROAD TO CEYLON 

WASHINGTON, August 4.—Hot weather 
stories are hard to come by, and the Wash- 
ington press corps was mighty grateful last 
week to Maxwell H. Gluck, the new Ambas- 
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sador to Ceylon, a man who could ante up 
$40,000 to Republican campaign funds 
quicker than he could say Bandaranalke. 

Senator Jacos K. Javrrs. Republican, of 
New York, suggested Mr. Gluck for an am- 
bassadorial post In January. Mr. Gluck is a 
business partner in New York of the Sena- 
tor's brother, Benjamin. 

However, the State Department told the 
Senator that, with easterners getting the 
lion’s share of good jobs, Mr. Gluck's chances 
might be better if he could be sponsored 
from another State. 

Mr. Gluck claims Ohio as his home State, 
but apparently Senators Jonn W. BRICKEB, 
Republican, and Frank J. Lausch. Demo- 
crat, were not keen on backing him. But 
fortunately Mr. Gluck has a horse farm in 
Kentucky, and Senator Javrrs got Republi- 
can Senators JOHN S. COOPER and THRUSTON 
B. Morton to sponsor him. 

And so he became Mr. Gluck of Ol! Kalin- 
tuck.” 

SAUCE PIQUANTE 

Incidentally, the Gluck affair has given a 
certain piquancy to a pamphlet issued in 
January by the State Department entitled 
“The American Ambassador.” 

The pamphlet says that most of the 19th 
century was a “lean time” for American 
diplomacy. “Diplomatic appointments fre- 
quently rewarded the generous contributor 
to a campaign regardless of his qualifica- 
tions for the post.” 

All this has happily changed, the pam- 
phlet goes on. “In today’s vastly enlarged 
diplomatic field,” the ambassador must be 
thoroughly familiar with all aspects of life 
in the country of his assignment.” 


Case of State Representalive Tom Mona- 
ghan, of Oregon—Can a Teacher Also 
Be a Legislator? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
a time when we are considering civil- 
rights legislation, it is well that we re- 
member all Americans should enjoy civil 
rights—regardless of race, creed, color, 
religion, economic status, place of resi- 
dence, or type of profession. 

Occasionally the civil rights even of 
a schoolteacher may be in jeopardy, as 
in my home State of Oregon. There 
a court has ruled that State Representa- 
tive Tom Monaghan, elected to that post 
by the voters of Clackamas County, can- 
not continue as a legislator if he is to 
maintain his chosen profession of school- 
teaching. This is a blow both to edu- 
cation and to good government, in my 
opinion. 

Although I have no legal dispute with 
the ruling of the court, it seems to me 
unfortunate that either a State or Fed- 
eral Constitution could be so drawn that 
a teacher cannot also serve in govern- 
ment at the legislative level. 

I believe a cogent and effective edi- 
torial from the July 25, 1957, issue of the 
Milwaukie, Oreg., Review, entitled “Tom 
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Monaghan's Case Is No Personal Bat- 
tle,” might interest many of my col- 
leagues, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tom MonacuHan’s Case Is No PERSONAL 
BATTLE 


We shared the disappointment of most 
people hereabouts and of many throughout 
the State that Judge Ralph Holman of our 
circuit court felt he had to decide against 
State Representative Tom Monaghan in the 
current appeal over his eligibility to be a 
teacher and sit in the legislature. Yet the 
question is admittedly a close one, and the 
Judge took a position which a strict inter- 
pretation of Oregon’s State constitution 
without doubt will permit. 

In article II, section 10, our constitution 
says: “No person holding a lucrative office 
or appointment under the United States or 
this State shall be eligible to a seat in the 
legislative assembly.” 

Courts seem to lean to the position that 
teaching is not an office within the mean- 
ing of the constitution, but perhaps it is 
an appointment, We think a broader view 
must be taken of the whole question. 

The Founding Fathers were trying to pre- 
vent the executive department, whose pos- 
sible dictatorship they feared out of ex- 
periences with King George, from usurping 
the authority of the legislative and judicial 
branches. They never foresaw the era of 
millions of citizens, now totaling 10 percent 
of the wage-earners of the Nation, being em- 
ployed by local, State, and National goy- 
ernments. 

‘The question before us is, then, whether 
we want to put these many millions into 
second-class citizenship. The Hatch Act- 
type laws of only a few years ago further 
handicapped many of these people from par- 
ticipating in Government, 

We think it outrageous to bar school- 
teachers, for instance from serving in the 
legislature if nominated and elected. If 
teachers are banned, how about firemen? 
Two of them sit today without challenge in 
Oregon’s Legislature, as they should. And if 
not teachers, how about lawyers, of which 
plenty sit at Salem, who are officers of the 
court, usually are notaries public, and hold 
many appointive offices under the State and 
local governments as counsel for school 
boards and cities and water districts, coun- 
cilmen, interim committee members, and so 
forth? 

Not only is there no end to this nonsense, 
but it subverts the purpose of government 
of, by and for the people. The basic, all- 
important thing is to keep the power in the 
hands of the voters. Let the public decide 
whether a business or professional connec- 
tion at the civil service level is a disquali- 
fying aspect of a candidate. The public is 
not stupid. If any elected official—pub- 
lisher, lawyer, truckdriver, teacher, insur- 
ance man, fireman, farmer or contractor— 
abuses his office by serving too much his 
own selfish interest, the public has a long 
history of finding them out. A healthy 
two-party system will insure criticism and 
opposition. The danger in stifling citizen- 
ship is far greater than in trusting the 
electorate, 

If Tom Monaghan, who symbolizes the 
issue, loses his appeal to the Supreme Court 
(which we trust he will not), then Ore- 
gonians must be about the business of 
major. amendments of our law to protect all 
classes of citizens against loss of their rights. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


= OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for reproduction in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a very interesting letter from my 
friend, the Honorable Herbert S. Phil- 
lips, of Tampa, and a strong and clear 
statement by him on interposition. I 
feel that both are worthy of the con- 
sideration of the Members of the Con- 
gress. 

TAMPA, FLA., July 29, 1957. 
Hon. Bos SIKES, 
Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Stxes: Thank you for your letter 
of the 16th instant in reply to my letter to 
you. I have always contended that our jury 
system is the greatest bulwark we have 
against tyranny. When I was United States 
attorney and Mr. Akerman was judge, I pre- 
pared a bill providing that all persons 
charged with contempt be given a jury trial 
unless the contempt charged was committed 
in a courtroom in the actual presence of the 
judge then and there trying or hearing a 
matter of which the court had jurisdiction, 
but I failed to develop any active support 
for such a bill from the then Florida dele- 
gation, 

The occasion of my action at that time was 
the fact that Mr. Cheney, the then proba- 
tion officer sought to arrest a probationer for 
not complying with the conditions of his pro- 
bation. The attempted arrest, which was 
resisted with force, was made at the home 
of the probationer in the country. The at- 
torney for the probationer insisted that he 
be given a jury trial. After looking up the 
decisions, I decided that the probationer was 
entitled to a jury trial, and the same was 
ordered by the court, I think it is very im- 
portant that your proposed bills be enacted 
by the Congress. 

Since contempt is a medemeanor the Con- 
stitution would not have to be amended, if 
I interpret the decisions of the court cor- 
rectly. The act, I think, should expressly 
provide that the punishment should not ex- 
ceed 12 months or a fine of $100. 

I sincerely trust that the gallant fight 
being made by Senator RUssELL and his ac- 
tive coworkers to defeat the force-bill pro- 
visions of the civil-rights bill, now being con- 
sidered, will be successful. 

In the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 11, 1953, page A3555, Abner 
Powell sent the President a lettergram chid- 
ing him with falling to decisively exercise 


_his integrity. He had special delivery made 


of the same, and requested that he have a 
personal reply. 

The President’s reply, which was imme- 
diately made, follows Powell's letter in the 
RECORD. 

In his letter reply, the President, in a most 
apologetic manner, expresses regret that he 
had failed to do the things enumerated by 
POWELL by stating: 

“I have your telegram and I want you to 
know that I appreciate your kind expressions 
of confidence that I will carry out every 
pledge that I have made with regard to seg- 
regation. I shall continue to devote my 
earnest efforts to advance both the spirit as 
well as the fact of equality. 
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“We have not taken and we will not take 
a single backward step. There must be no 
second-class citizens in this country.” 

The reply of PowELL to the President is 
also set forth and is most indicative in the 
light of what has followed. 

Just who the President classifies as first- 
and second-class citizens I do not know, and 
just how he proposes that the change be 
made I do not know. 

It would, no doubt, be quite interesting if 
he would state who he considers as first-class 
and who as second-class citizens. I assume 
he places himself in the first class, There- 
fore he should be able to describe the char- 
acteristics of the first class and the char- 
acteristics of the second, also, thereby enab- 
ling the people as a whole to understand 
just what he means, and the method to be 
followed to make the change. 

It may be that he is counting on Chief 
Justice Warren as head chemist of his lab- 
oratory to work such a miracle. 

The only method advanced so far is to 
abolish segregation in public schools, hotels, 
restaurants, bathing pools,’ buses and all 
means of transportation, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

The whole scheme is political and de- 
structive of the friendly relations that have 
existed between the whites and the Negroes, 
it matters not in what manner it is camou- 
flaged. 

There is so much doubletalking on the 
part of those who are in positions of leader- 
ship, that all of us who really and truly be- 
lieve in our dual form of government should 
be shocked and alarmed. 

The Chief Justice and officers and mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association are 
now in London to say “Hurrah for Magna 
Carta,” but when in the United States they, 
by their actions and speech, ignore the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Magna Carta. Their 
alibi is that a decision of the Supreme Court, 
be it an unconstitutional edict, or what not, 

must be recognized and followed as the Su- 
preme law of the land, 

If that be true, then 9 lawyers who happen 
to have sufficient political pull to be ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court, can destroy 
this Government and subject the people to 
judicial tyranny. 

Faithfully yours, 
HERBERT S. PHILLIPS. 


[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of May 
26, 1957] 


THE History OF INTERPOSITION 


(By Herbert S. Phillips, attorney at law, 
Tampa, Fla.) 

In view of the fact that the adoption of 
an interposition resolution by a majority 
vote of the members of the 1957 Florida 
Legislature has been characterized and de- 
nounced by the Governor of Florida to be a 
hoax, I feel that the people should be given 
the following historical facts showing the 
origin, purpose, and successful use of in- 
terposition which refute the denunciations 
of an angry Governor. 

On December 21, 1798, the General As- 
sembly of Virginia passed a resolution that 
was prepared by Madison and Jefferson to 
have declared as null and void the alien and 
sedition laws passed by the Fifth Congress, 
which they regarded and declared to be a 
“deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise 
of power not granted to Congress by the 
sovereign States.“ 

Said resolution was as follows: "The Gen- 
eral Assembly doth particularly protest 
against the palpable and alarming infrac- 
tions of the Constitution in the two late 
eases of the Alien and Sedition Acts, passed 
by the last session of the Congress, which 
exercised a power nowhere delegated to the 
Federal Government.” 

In November 1799, the General Assembly 
of Kentucky passed a resolution declaring 
that the “several States, being sovereign and 
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independent, have the unquestionable right 
to judge of the infraction, and that a nulli- 
fication of those sovereignties of all un- 
authorized acts done under color of that 
instrument (the Constitution) is the right- 
ful remedy.” 

The Sedition Act, which provided for the 
punishment of any person who published 
any matter intended to excite the people to 
resist, oppose, or defeat any law, provoked 
great resentment among the people through- 
out the country at that time, which resulted 
in the passage of said interposition reso- 
lutions by the Legislatures of Kentucky and 
Virginia. 

As said Sedition Act, by its own provisions, 
was terminated on March 3, 1801, no final 
action was taken to make effective said reso- 
lutions, as all persons charged with violating 
said act were released upon its termination. 

The Supreme Courts of Iowa, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and other States, have recognized and 
followed the principle of interposition, when 
they refused to follow orders and rulings 
of the United States Supreme Court that 
nullified the 10th amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which de- 
clares in plain, simple language that: The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people, and that also 
nullified section 1 of article 1 of the Consti- 
tution, which reads as follows: “All legis- 
lative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives." Nowhere can there be 
found in the Constitution any words vest- 
ing legislative powers in the Supreme Court. 

A most outstanding use of interposition, 
then called protestation, for the protec- 
tion of the people from tyranny in and 
by any form of government was the fight 
led by Lord Coke of England against King 
James I and his son and successor, Charles I, 
for the preservation of the common law, the 
writ of prohibition, the Petition of Right, the 
writ of habeas corpus, and the Magna 
Carta. Coke and other able, fearless, de- 
termined, and courageous leaders carried 
their fight for the preservation of the rights 
and liberties guaranteed to the people by the 
above-named law and writs to Parliament. 

King James declared that he, as King, had 
the supreme right and power to try and 
decide any case brought before any court of 
his realm that he might see fit to try. The 
King’s favorites and the clergy aided and 
supported him, but the leaders of the people 
won their fight, and the House of Commons 
and House of Lords interposed their power 
and right to stand between the people and the 
tyranny of the King. By so doing they pre- 
served the great principles of the common 
law and of democracy which were handed 
down to our Pounding Fathers; restated in 
our Declaration of Independence; made se- 
cure by the Revolutionary War; and became 
the foundation stones of our democratic- 
republican form of government. 

The adoption by Parliament of the inter- 
position-protestation resolution infuriated 
King James to such a degree that he pro- 
rogued Parliament instanter, ordered Coke 
to be placed in the common jail in solitary 
confinement, took the resolution from the 
records of Parliament, and destroyed it in a 
rage, lest it might serve as a precedent for 
similar action in the future. The feeling of 
resentment against King James became so 
strong that he feared for his life and re- 
leased Coke from prison. But Coke kept up 
the fight and led a group of determined 
attorneys in demanding and securing from 
King Charles I the ratification of the 
Petition of Right which King James had 
withheld. As King Charles ratified the peti- 
tion, he said: “Soit droit facit“ — Let right 
be done.” 
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It is said by eminent writers that said 
ratification confirmed for all time the civil 
liberties granted to the English people by 
Magna Carta 300 years before then. 

(See The Lion and the Throne, by Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen, referred to by the presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association in the 
April 1957 issue of the Bar Journal, at pp. 
291 and 331. See also the Life of Lord Coke, 
by Lord Campbell, the author of The Chief 
Justices of England, for a detailed and thrill- 
ing account of the fight led by Coke for 
liberty and independence, by the interposi- 
tion-protestation procedure.) 

The foregoing historical facts show that 
the people, by their leaders in the past, were 
successful in securing the great charters of 
liberty above named, by arousing public 
opinion to such an extent as to bring about 
positive, aggressive action against tyranny. 
It is just such public opinion that those, 
who, today, oppose interposition and segre- 
gation fear, because they know that a strong, 
healthy, wideawake, fearless, and determined 
public opinion will eventually elect Senators 
and Congressmen who will take such action 
as they may determine is best to take to 
make it clear and definite that the operation 
of public schools is a right reserved to each 
separate State without any supervision or 
interference by any department or agency of 
the Federal Government, and that article I 
of the Constitution and amendment X 
thereof should still be regarded as the voice 
of the people of the sovereign States. 

In order that the people may be protected 
from judicial tyranny it may be wise and 
necessary that Congress pass an act provid- 
ing that the Congress in joint session, shall 
have the power to hear and determine, on 
an appeal that may be allowed by the pro- 
visions of such act, from any decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, based on psy- 
chology, speculative theories, or expediency 
instead of on law and the plain language 
of the Constitution. 

Our greatest concern in these perilous 
days should be the preservation of our dual 
form of government and States rights as our 


‘strongest bulwarks against a communistic 


dictatorship and an infiltrated communistic 
Foedral-controlled educational system. 


Hon. Walter F. George 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of the Honorable Walter F. George 
removes from public life one of the most 
widely respected national and interna- 
tional figures of our time. After a third 
of a century of service to State and Na- 
tion in the other body, Senator George, 
at 79, was continuing in the role of de- 
voted servant of the people as special 
ambassador to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization: A public office was truly 
a public trust to Walter George. In his 
painstaking search for the right, he com- 
ported himself always with dignity, 
courtesy, and respect fer honest differ- 
ences of opinion. Unreasoning partisan- 
ship was abhorrent to him. As one of 
the architects of the bipartisan foreign 
policy of the United States, he spent his 
energies freely, despite advancing years, 
in behalf of the security of his country 
and peace in the world, 
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So long as citizens of the intellect and 
Perception of this distinguished Georgian 
are willing to devote their lives to the 
Public business, the Republic will be in 
competent and dedicated hands. May 
his sterling standards serve to inspire 
others to a continuing solicitude for the 
common weal. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Temarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include the following editorial of tribute 
Which appeared in the New York Times 
of Monday, August 5, 1957: 


WALTER FRANKLIN GEORGE 


A majestic decency, a civilized faith in a 
genteel, but steel-hard, political conservatism 
Of a kind that Is now all but gone into mem- 
Ory; a devotion to a true internationalism 
that has done no little in these past 30 years 
to shape the world’s affairs, all these quali- 
tles are lessened now with the death of 
Walter Pranklin George. 

His last mission was as a foreign policy 
adviser to President Eisenhower; and in this 
he served with a faithfulness and a small 
Private sense of irony, both of which his 
friends knew always lived in him. 


But his real mark upon our public affairs, 
and upon the pilgrim's progress toward unity 
and safety of the western world, was made 
as George of Georgia. George of Georgia 
Wad, of course, Senator George, the former 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the former chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, the dean and 
Patriarch of all the Senate. 

His melancholy thunders from the floor 
left no man unmoved; he was the greatest 
Senate debater of many years. He was the 
greatest Senator, southern style, of this cen- 
tury, to say the very least. 

Certain aspects of what Is called economic 
democracy were not for him; he was safe 
and he was proud of it, and he closed his eyes 
in pain at the economic heresies of the last 
two Democratic Presidents. These he sup- 
Ported magnificently beyond the water's 
edge; from them he turned im aristocratic 
horror when they dealt with matters like 
labor und civil rights. 


But, in the last and highest sense, he 
Served nothing less noble than honorable 
Strength and honorable peace, warring first 
Upon Hitler and his confederates and last 
Upon Stalin and those who have followed him 
in the darkness of the Kremlin, 

Well done, George of Georgia—and fare- 
Well. 


TVA Repayments Into United States 
Treasury 


„ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing table shows TVA's repayments into 
the Treasury through fiscal year 1957 
and the estimated total repayments 
through 1958, In addition, payments of 

nd redemptions and other payments 
include an additional $23,631,519. Total 
Tepayments through 1957—$240,131,519. 

Repayments are far ahead of sched- 
uled repayments, 

The repayment table follows: 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Schrot C-1—Payments to United States 
Treasury from power income under pro- 
visions of the Government Corporations 
Appropriation Act, 1948 


Minimum payments Actual snd budgeted 


required under payments! 
Fiscal Juis law 
year 
Year Total Year Total 
period period 
J948... |$10, 500, 000'$10, 500, 000/810, 500, 000) $10, 500, 000 
ITHU 2, 500, 000) 13, 000, 060) 5, 500, 000) 16, 000, 000 
1950. Z. , 000) 15. 500,000] 5, 500, 000| 21, 500, 000 
1051. 2, W0, 00 18,000,000} 9. 000, 000) 20, 500, 000 
1962 2. 500, 000) 20, 600, 000) 12, G00, / 42, 500, 000 
1953....- 2, 500, 000) 23, 000, 000) 15, 000, 000) 57, 500, 000 
15+ 2, 500, dan 25, u, 000] 20, 000, 000) TZ. 500, 000 
* 2, %% 000) 28, 000, 000| 60, 000, Gon 127, 600, 000 
H 2. % 090| 30, 400,000) 89, 000, 000) 186, 500, 000 


. Z 500, 000| 33, 000, 000/230, 000, 000} 218, 500, 000 
54,059, sit 87, 009, . 10, 000, ay 22 500, 000 


In adiition to payments tmder the provisions of the 
Government Corporations Appropriation Act, 104, 
bond redoniptions of $5,572,500. and other payments ol 
$15,060,010 were made prior to fiscal year 1048. 

3 Estimated, 


Wheat for Feed or Seed 


SPEECH 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8456) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to exempt certain wheat producers 
from lability under the act where all the 
wheat crop is fed or used for seed or food on 
the farm, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation which affects my area of the 
country very much, is not what I had 
hoped for. 

While I have never been against a 
farmer growing wheat for feed or seed, I 
do object to the growing of wheat in 
new areas, without restrictions, where it 
seriously jeopardizes the economic sta- 
bility of the wheat-producing areas 
which are under acreage controls and 
marketing penalties. 

This is the effect it has had in recent 
years on the section of the country which 
I represent. Not only have we had to 
cope with the rising costs of production, 
reduced acreage, allotments, lower sup- 
ports, and extremes of weather, but we 
have had to suffer from the ever- 
increasing production of wheat from the 
noncommercial areas as well as increased 
numbers of 15-acre farms in the com- 
mercial area. 

Wheat growers have increased in num- 
bers because of the acreage restrictions 
on some of our basic crops such as corn, 
cotton, tobacco, and so forth. Without 
exception this new producing area of 
wheat can and does grow other crops 
better suited to their climatic conditions. 

Wheat is the only agricultural crop 
that is grown universally in all our 48 
States. y 

When corn acres are controlled what 
does the corn farmer do—he plants 15 
acres of wheat. When cotton acres are 
cut back they plant wheat. 
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Some Southern States that have no 
wheat allotment at all will rank at near 
the top of the list in numbers of wheat 
farms in the United States today. Even 
farmers in the corn country who grow 
not over 15 acres of wheat can do so 
without any penalties. All the wheat 
grown in the noncommercial area can be 
grown without any acreage controls or 
penalties, yet both of these classes of 
farmers can sell their production in di- 
rect competition with the wheat pro- 
ducers in the commercial area. 

However, my people in the commercial 
area, and many others who must depend 
on wheat as our major farm income, are 
restricted in acreage plantings and must 
pay a heavy penalty if we overseed. i 

Itis well known that the Great Plains 
area is best suited for wheat produc- 
tion. Itis the one crop that they grow 
best. It is the crop that has built our 
communities, sent our children to school, 
and pajd our taxes. 

It is the one crop that supported our 
Nation so abundantly in two world wars 
and has helped so materially since the 
war in feeding many of our allies all over 
the world. 

June 6, 1957, I introduced H. R. 7952 
to put every acre of wheat grown in 
the United States under the same con- 
trols and restrictions. I thought that 
this would only be fair. I was encour- 
aged by many from the real wheat-pro- 
ducing area of our country. However, 
I ran into objections from the more di- 
versified areas. 

Today we are debating the bill, H. R. 
8456, which, as I understand it, will per- 
mit anyone to grow up to 30 acres of 
wheat providing it,is used for feed and 
seed on the farm. 

I hope that this legislation will bene- 
fit everyone who wants to produce some 
feed and seed, but also give some relief 
to the farmer producing wheat under 
controls and for sale. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my 
beliefs with respect to this matter. 

Something must be done and soon to 
protect this great wheat-producing area 
by eliminating the inequalities that now 
exist. 


Post Office Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


or ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
my estimation, the postal employees 
work very hard for very low pay. When- 
ever the opportunity has afforded itself, 
I have interceded in behalf of these 
loyal people who very rarely complain 
in spite of the poor treatment that they 
receive. 

From time to time, postal employees 
have had to come to us for an increase 
in salary, and I was happy, a few days 
ago, to be able to vote for the bill to 
provide at least a part of the answer to 
the salary needs of these people. 
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Another problem they face is that of 
facilities. The Alabama branch of the 
National Postal Transport Association 
is located in Birmingham. Recently, 
the branch has been trying to secure 
improvement in the conditions of the 
Birmingham terminal. In the Alabama 
branch notes, printed in the Postal 
Transport Journal for July 1957, the 
notation appears that “President New- 
ton reported on recent meeting with Mr. 
John Miller of the Department. Mr. 
Miller arriving in Birmingham armed 
with blueprints of the terminal with a 
view toward some necessary and long 
over-due alterations. Among other 
things promised was a new paint job; 
fluorescent lights over the pouch rack; 
more locker and swing rooms and, of all 
things, a fiagpole. Exhaust fans we ask 
for and a flag we get. Now, to beat the 
heat, we'll hold retreat.” 

I hope that the rather modest im- 
provements sought by these people will 
shortly be forthcoming. Certainly all 
of them are reasonable and there ap- 
pears to be no sound reason for with- 
holding reasonable things from reason- 
able men. 


Foreign Aid—Billions for Secrecy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an editorial which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal. This ques- 
tion of Government secrecy has reached 
a ridiculous point and it is being used as 
an excuse and coverup so the American 
people will not know what their Govern- 
ment is doing with their tax dollars. 

The editorial follows: 

BILLIONS FOR SECRECY 


If you take the trouble to leaf through 
the Government's bulky budget book, you 
can find out how much money each of the 
armed services gets, how much goes for air- 
craft procurement and a good many other 
things. 

Not so with either the military or economic 
parts of the Government's foreign aid pro- 
gram. General figures are available to the 
public, but precious little else. For example, 
the taxpayer who foots the bill can't find out 
how much military aid France receives, nor 
can he discover how much economic assist- 
ance is earmarked for various countries. 

The argument for secrecy on military aid 
is that publication of figures, say for each 
country, might jeopardize security. This 
assumes that military aid is indispensable to 
security—a debatable assumption since in 
fact one effect of the program is to dis- 
courage allies from making sufficient efforts 
to defend themselves unaided; as long as we 
continue doing it for them, there is scant 
hope they will ever do it for themselves. 

But even if it were granted that military 
aid is useful in some cases, it does not fol- 
low that revealing information about it 
would harm national security. It's a safe 
bet the Russians are a good deal more in- 
terested in funds for the United States Air 
Force than they are in this year’s military 
aid figure for France. What is beyond ques- 
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tion is that the American people have no 
basis for evaluating military aid in the ab- 
sence of the facts. 

As for economic aid, the arguments for 
secrecy can be charitably described as 
childish. One is that a recipient country 
might be miffed if it learned a neighboring 
country is getting more from Uncle Sam. 
Another is that a recipient country might 
be resentful if Congress finally voted less 
than the administration originally proposed 
for it. 

The obvious answer to that kind of alibi 
is that if these countries feel that way about 
economic aid they jolly well don't have to 
take any. It is an insult to the American 
people to offer such reasons for denying them 
information about military and economic as- 
sistance programs into which they have been 
forced to pour some $60 billion since World 
War II. 

Indeed, it is fair to suppose that the real 
reason for secrecy is that publication of de- 
tails would raise even more questions than 
are already being asked about foreign aid. 
Some hard-working lawmakers from time to 
time dredge up startling instances of waste 
and worse; how much more of that would 
there be if the full story were known? 

An even more important question is buried 
under the secrecy policy. That is the ques- 
tion of the actual impact of all this aid, mili- 
tary and economic, on the economies of the 
nations getting it. It is easy to talk about 
production gains in Europe in the wake of 
the Marshall plan, but how much of France's 
inflation, for example, is traceable to Ameri- 
can aid? 

Regarding the so-called underdeveloped 
countries, the question is sharper still. Here 
the attempt seems to some people to be a de- 
fiance of known economic laws and history; 
it looks like forced-draft pressure to con- 
dense the industrialization process into a few 
years instead of generations. For all we are 
permitted to know, the consequences could 
be the reverse of helpful. 

Except in certain limited areas, secrecy in 
Government is always dangerous, particular- 
ly since it feeds on itself. In the case of 
foreign aid, it is secrecy—and not knowl- 
edge—that may jeopardize the national 
interest. 


The Late Honorable Walter F. George 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. L. PILCHER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with, and approve of 
the tributes paid the late Senator Wal- 
ter F. George by my colleagues. I have 
never known a man in my life, in any 
walk of life, that I thought had more 
integrity, courage, and ability than 
Walter F. George. With all of his great- 
ness, he was one of the most humble, 
gracious, and kind men I have ever 
known. He loved people; he loved his 
State; he loved his Nation. 

On any question, politics never en- 
tered his mind. country came 
ahead of Democrats or Republicans. He 
shunned both society and publicity, and 
demagoguery just was not in his book. 

Walter George was never too busy to 
answer his phone when one of his col- 
leagues called, or to see them in his 
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office and lend a helping hand with their 
problems. 

The Nation has lost a great man, the 
family has lost a wonderful husband 
and father, and I have lost one of the 
truest friends I have ever had. To Miss. 
Lucy, Heard, and members of the fam- 
ily, I offer my condolences and sympa- 
thy in their great loss, 


Right-To-Work Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am enclosing herewith an editorial 
from a smalitown country editor in 
Kansas, Mr. Ned Huycke. Mr. Huycke 
presents some facts that I believe are 
meritorious. They are particularly mer- 
itorious to those citizens who believe that 
a right-to-work law is one of the best 
means of approaching the evil that now 
exists in many of the large, boss-ridden 
unions—namely, to stop compulsory 
unionism. 

Mr. Huycke most forcefully sets out 
the advantages in such a law, I com- 
mend his editorial. 


From the Ellsworth (Kans.) Reporter of 
August 1, 1957] 


WHOSE BUSINESS? 


Then Honorable Dave (David“) Beck, 
president of the Teamsters Union, and his 
tender little son, have just been indicted, 
charged with pocketing the proceeds of the 
sale of a few Cadillacs which were allegedly 
the property of his union. R 

Why all the fuss? What business is this 
of any outsider? Wasn't it union money? 
Maybe Mr. Beck's membership is so fond of 
this lovable old gentleman and that frolick- 
ing youth, his son, that they are welcome to 
whatever number of Cadillacs they think 
they need—paid for by union dues; Why 
should Government butt in? 

The trouble here is that Mr. Beck’s mem- 
bership is not free. Under the kind of deal 
Mr. Beck prefers to sign with an employer, 
if a driver becomes disgusted with Mr. Beck 
and stops paying union dues, instantly he 
loses his ob. 

Mr. Beck has further used the power of 
his union to force into union membership 
workers in other industries who do not want 
to pay union dues by shutting off all truck- 
delivered supplies to the business firm until 
its owner agrees to collect and deliver union 
dues from all the employees involved, whether, 
ergy they see any value in union member- 

p. 

Something like this seems to have hap- 
pened in a recent Kansas City strike. 

In the last election a right-to-work bill 
which would have prohibited involuntary 
union membership was defeated by the voters 
in Washington, Mr. Beck's home State, after 
a heated campaign. More recent testimony 
in the Washington hearing on labor racket- 
eering hinted that half a million dollars from 
the dues of Mr. Beck's teamsters went into 
the election to defeat that law which would 
have allowed Mr. Beck's teamsters to resign 
from his union, if any so chose, and still 
hold their jobs. 

So why all this commotion about a fistful 
of Cadillacs? Both the sum of money and 
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the principle involved are peanuts compared 
to the question of whether or not Mr. Beck 
Spent half a million of his members’ dues 
to defeat a law which would have let them 
leave his union. 

Why should not Congress go into this 
Washington election—and others like it—so 
that people may know just what union money 
is doing In politics these days? 

Labor can clean labor's house. But only 
free labor can do it. And no union boss 
should be allowed to spend his members' dues 
to forge these shackles tighter. 


Secretary of State Dulles on Proposed 
Lead-Zinc Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
last week the House Ways and Means 
Committee held hearings on the ad- 
ministration's proposal to impose a 
Sliding scale of excise taxes on imported 
lead and zinc as a means of bolstering 
Market prices of those metals to a 
break-even point where our domestic 
mining industry can survive the compe- 
tition of cheap-labor foreign production. 

An objection frequently voiced is that 
this proposal, if enacted, would be a re- 
treat from the foreign trade policies 
which this Nation has pursued for many 
Fears, and perhaps would set a precedent 
for further retreats. 

Reserving comment on whether such a 
Tetreat would be a good or bad step, I 
include under leave to extend my re- 
marks a statement by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles that the lead-zinc 
recommendations do not represent any 
basic change in trade policy. 

The following excerpt is from the 
State Department's record of Secretary 
Dulles’ Tuesday press conference, as re- 
published by today's New York Times: 

Question. Sir, do you think that our posi- 
tion on liberal trade at the forthcoming 
Buenos Aires conference will at all be weak- 
ened by the Department's support of new 
lead and zinc restrictions? I understand that 
several Latin-American countries who are 
economically dependent on lead and ginc 
exports have already protested to the De- 
partment on the matter. 

Answer. I think it's unfortunate that the 
situation in the lead and zinc industry here 
at home is such that it does seem necessary 
to take certain measures to protect it and 
keep it in existence as a healthy industry. 
I do not think that that means, in fact I'm 
sure that it does not mean, any basic change 
in the attitude of this administration toward 
trade, and our desire to have a liberal flow 
of trade to mutual advantage. There are 
always going to be special situations that 
come along and which as a practical matter 
have to be dealt with. And the fact that 
there are exceptions does not in any way 
vitiate the rule of seeking to have free and 
liberal trade. 

Now, this situation about lead and zine 
has been one that has been plaguing us for 
several years. It came up rather acutely 
about 4 years ago, I think in 1953, and at 
that time it was possible to handle the situa- 
tion through a combination of voluntary re- 
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straints by some foreign countries on their 
exports of lead and zinc to the United States 
and stockpiling program. Well, the stockpll- 
ing program has come to an end. The price 
of most metals is rather weak at the present 
time and the situation is back, to be dealt 
with in some way. The program for dealing 
with it, as I understand is on a sliding scale 
basis, so that when prices recover, then the 
duties will go down. We can all hope that 
there will be a revival of strength in these 
metals so that in fact any new duties based 
only upon low prices will not have to be 
maintained. 


Eighth in a Series of Editorial Letters by 
F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES / 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
should like to insert the eighth editorial 
letter of the series wrtten by F. F. Me- 
Naughton, publisher of the Pekin Daily 
Times, Pekin, III. 

The letter follows: 

From the Pekin (III.) Daily Times of July 
30, 1957 
Tue EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

I meant to tell you in yesterday's column 
about going to church in Russia, that the 
Russians are again treating Sunday as the 
day of rest and recreation. You know that 
for a while (perhaps to break up religion 
by making people forget when Sunday was), 
they changed the number of days in a week. 

But now Sunday is Sunday. 

It is a holiday. 

But not for store clerks. 

Because Russians work 6 days a week (I 
think it is 6 hours on Saturday; 8 the other 
days), Sunday becomes their 1 day off. So 
the stores all stay open on Sunday. 

Then most close Monday. ` 

The Russians arè like Americans in many 
ways. For one thing, they want things big. 
Although nearly all Europe makes and drives 
tiny cars (like the old Austin), Russia makes 
no tiny car. 

They do, however, make a car considerably 
smaller than American cars. It is about the 
size of—no, it ls some bigger than Sweden's 
Volvo which is now being introduced into 
America. This popular Russian car is called 
the Moskvich and sells for about $1,500. 
Their “Cadillac” sells for around $4,000 and 
is a fine automobile. 

Their cars run well. 

I didn’t see one in trouble. 

And their clocks work. 

When we were here before, they told us the 
car in which we were riding was a Stalin. 
My nephew (named Ford, and since then a 
car dealer) was along, and when they said 
the car we were in was a Stalin, he asked 
the interpreter to ask the chauffeur to stop 
the car, 

He stopped the car. 

Ford got out, lifted the hood, and said: 
“Stalin, your foot; it's a Buick.” It was. 
They had bought tools from the United 
States of America and were making only 
Buicks and Fords thén. But that is all past 
now, and they have their own cars now—and 
good ones. 

Trouble is that they don't come near mak- 
ing enough to go around. Evidently “the 
Eleven Men“ think there are many more im- 
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portant wants to be satisfied. In Russia be- 
fore the average man can be allowed to own 
an auto. New apartments plainly do not 
foresee ownership of autos as did that new 
apartment house I told you about in Sweden 
which has a huge garage under the play- 
ground. 


Too Much Escape 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, by Mr. George Sokol- 
sky, appearing in this morning's Wash- 
ington Post, is perhaps a very good one 
for us, as Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to read, ponder, and in- 
wardly digest. 

Toward the end of this most frustrat- 
ing session, it is daily becoming more and 
more obvious that we are not facing the 
facts and that we are constantly looking 
for “escape.” 

We may look, but we will look in vain; 
we cannot escape from the truth, and we 
cannot, especially, escape from ourselves 
and our own consciences, so do not let us 
try. : 

Too MucH “Escarr” 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The vogue of the whodunits is caused by 
the same psychological rejections as the 
vogue for pornographic and gossip magazines, 
It is the same rejection that makes television 
so important and frightens people away from 
controversial personalities. It is a rejection 
of reality; an insistence upon escaping from 
the facts that face our lives. The same trend 
can be found in our current folk music, The 
reversion to barbarism is not accidental; It is 
part of the fear of quiet and solitude, 

Today we require noise, unbelievable noise 
to satisfy our needs. For were there no need 
for such noise, there would be no such thing 
on the television which is very sensitive to 
public desires, more so than radio or the 
movies ever were. Television has become a 
noisy instrument because that is what the 
public wants and it wants noise to avoid 
introspection. It is another form of escape. 
It is another way of running away from the 
uncertainties of personal problems. 

But the problems grow in number and in 
seriousness. The Government has to pay 4 
percent for prime short-term bonds. There 
was a time when every four-corner store- 
keeper and every cracker-barrel philosopher 
would have understood what that meant and 
the storekeeper would have looked to his in- 
ventory and his accounts receivable. There 
was & time when such characters as William 
Jennings Bryan or, in our day, Father Cough- 
lin, would have had much to say on such a 
subject. And when to it is added the recent 
discovery that our gold reserve at Fort Knox 
is down to $9 billion from the $28 billion with 
which we started in 1933, then somebody's 
goose would be fried by American public 
opinion. 

But not today. We prefer to let our minds 
dwell upon a comparison between Marilyn 
Monroe and Jayne Mansfield, not too unusual 
dames. But if one's mind dwells on female 
measurements, it cannot dwell at the same 
time on the dissipation of our gold reserve 
and the fact that published official statistics 
are often strictly phony. 
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The way it is done is to mark the stuff, 
“earmarked,” then it can be included in our 
reserves and make them look like alot. But 
who owns the gold? Do we own it or is it 
earmarked for some other country because 
some other country owns it? And is it not 
true that the earmarked gold is owned by 
countries to which we still pay subsidies be- 
cause they are broke? And is it not true 
that Soviet Russia owns as much gold as 
the United States does, and is it not a peri- 
lous situation to be in? 

But why bring all that up? Do you have 
to bring up unpleasant stuff all the time? Be 
smart. Only talk about what people like 
to hear. Say that Nasser is a bum. Nasser 
has no friends in the United States. Why not 
pick on him? Do you always have to talk 
about Khrushchev? I counted, writes a 
reader, and you mentioned Russia 12 times 
in 10 articles. What did he want me to men- 
tion, Ghana, Tripolitania, my grandmother, 
or why Kim Novak eats with a fork? 

Well, I have had my say and the question 
still remains whether it Is better to read the 
wisdom of the ages or Ellery Queen—to listen 
to Bach or to Welk's orchestra or even to 
Spike Jones; to read history or read of a 
Representative calling the President of the 
United States a liar. I don’t know, you can 
be an escapist and still have some manners, 


The Old Order Changeth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER; Mr. Speaker, it is 
most appropriate that tribute be paid to 
some of the farm leaders in the agricul- 
tural State of Indiana. This leadership 
has displayed not a selfish interest in 
the business of farming but it has worked 
for cooperation and understanding be- 
tween all economic groups. Most impor- 
tant, it has stressed sound Americanism. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an editorial from the August 2, 1957, 
issue of the Farm News, the Wabash 
County, Ind., Farm Bureau newspaper. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue OLD ORDER CHANGETH 

A new pattern of farm leadership is slow- 
ly emerging in Indiana. It is definitely a 
form of leadership though it differs from the 
robust mastery to which we have grown ac- 
customed, as exemplified best, perhaps, 
in the persons of M. J. Briggs and Hassil 
Schenck. 

Briggs, still active as a consultant, re- 
tired in March as general manager of the In- 
diana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association. 
Schenck, in a surprise move, recently an- 
nounced his retirement this coming De- 
cember as president of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau, Inc. 

Over at Purdue, Earl Butz takes over as-di- 
rector of agricultural activities, as Harry 
Reed retires. On the women's front; Mrs. 
Guy Gross succeeds the late Mrs. Paul Flinn 
as director of the women’s department of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau. More changes are 
sure to come. 

Why must the form of the new leadership 
differ? The pattern can be found in the agri- 
culture it serves: fewer farms, larger farms; 
less hard labor. more paper work; shorter 
hours, more technology; less production re- 
search, more market research; not the build- 
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ing of organizations, but the strengthening 
of organizations. 

Much remains to be done, but the founda- 
tion for & prosperous agriculture has been 
laid. The pioneers are moving on; the ad- 
ministrators carry on. Henceforth, new 
ventures will require more planning, more 
research—farmers have more to lose and less 
to gain from every new risk. No less bold 
than formerly, leadership must, by necessity, 
become more conservative in its approach. 

Agriculture is becoming agri-business—a 
scientific pursuit of productivity and profits 
for the good of all concerned. Inevitably, a 
way of life is changing and the form of lead- 
ership changes also, 

You of the new leadership will, we hope, 
pardon a touch of sadness at the thought 
that this must be so. If, in the future, you 
sometimes catch us wondering Now. what 
would Schenck, or Reed, or Briggs, have 
said! - remember that it is not you, but we, 
who are out of step with the times. An- 
other generation, accustomed to your lead- 
ership, will not want to see you leave. 


H. R. 8996, the Authorization Bill for the 
Atomic Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
several days there has been considerable 
discussion over the proposed authoriza- 
tion bill for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Some of the comment on the bill, 
as contained in the minority report and 
some editorials, has tended to indicate 
that the bill will be the subject of bitter 
partisan controversy. In view of the 
great importance of this legislation to 
our atomic energy effort, I would like to 
express the hope that debate on the 
measure tomorrow will be free from such 
bitterness and will be confined to an ob- 
jective discussion of the bill on its own 
merits. 

In this connection I would like to draw 
the attention of the Members to a speech 
delivered last June in Chicago at the 
dedication of the Dresden plant by my 
good friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, who is chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, on which I have the honor to 
serve. I believe that this speech outlines 
in clear language the approach of the 
committee majority to the development 
of a vigorous and well-balanced nuclear 
power program. Under unanimous con- 
sent I therefore insert the text of the 
speech in the Record at this point. 


The text of the speech follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. CARL T. DURHAM, CHAM- 
MAN, JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
AT CEREMONIES TO COMMEMORATE THE START 
OF MAJOR CONSTRUCTION WORK ON THE 
DRESDEN NUCLEAR POWER STATION, JUNE 12, 
1957 


I appreciate the opportunity which you 
have given me personally as well as on behalf 
of the Joint Committee to say a few words 
at your ceremonies here today in commemo- 
rating the start of major construction on 
the Dresden Nuclear Power Station. 
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As I understand it, this plant will be the 
largest nuclear power station which has been 
scheduled in this country, or so far as I 
know, 15 the world. 

The Joint Committee has been actively in- 
terested in your project from its inception 
and has been kept abreast of progress on 
your program through reports from Mr. Gale 
and Mr. LeClair at the committee's annual 
statutory hearings on the atomic energy 
industry. Our members, such as Mr. Price 
here, and Senator Pastore, have also visited 
with you from time to time to be brought 
up to date on the status of your planning 
and design work. We are all very pleased 
that you are now entering the large-scale 
construction phase of the work through the 
General Electric Co., which is fabricating 
the reactor itself, and the Bechtel Corp., on 
the facility side. 

Only a couple of weeks ago I had the 
pleasure of attending ceremonies marking 
the completion of the General Electric Val- 
lecitos project near Pleasanton, Calif., where 
much of the experimental work for your 
Dresden reactor is being carried on. Earlier 
this year, several of my committee colleagues 
and I had the privilege of attending the cere- 
mony in which the Argonne experimental 
boiling water reactor was placed into full 
power operation. This reactor, together 
with its borax predecessors designed and 
constructed by Dr. Zinn and his staff at 
Argonne National Laboratory, established 
the boiling water principle at the pilot plant 
stage which is being used for your Dresden 
reactor with some variations. 

These ceremonies which are occurring 
during this year, 1957, fall into two general 
categories: Those, such as the Argonne 
EBWR or the North American sodium 
reactor experiment, which represent the 
completion and operation of Government- 
owned pilot plant reactors, and the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Shippingport project con- 
structed by Westinghouse and Duquesne, 
under the AEC 5-year experimental reactor 
program, sponsored by the Joint Committee; 
and those, we hope, which will involve the 
beginning of construction of large-scale pro- 
totype reactors scheduled for completion 
from 1960 to 1962, 

It is no secret that the joint committee 
would like to see more of these prototype 
power reactors undertaken in the next few 
years. As a matter of fact, we would have 
like to have seen several started last year. 
Unfortunately some differences of philosophy 
and conception got into the way of the prac- 
tical realities of forging ahead in the devel- 
opment stage of our nuclear-power program. 

Iam happy to say that the Commonwealth 
Edison Co., through its chairman, Willis 
Gale, has consistently advocated that we 
get along with our atomic-power program 
rather than fight the windmills of particular 
philosophies. I am glad to see, also, that 
the General Electric Co., through Mr. Fran- 
cis McCune, has also been cooperative in 
wanting to move ahead into this program, 
recognizing the role that Government must 
play in one form or another during this 
crucial stage of development, 

I do not intend today to go into the vari- 
ous problems we have in reconciling our 
philosophies in order to get to the realities 
of the current situation. I will limit my- 
self to expressing the hope that industry 
generally and the Government will take a 
more objective approach to the need for 
accelerating our atomic-energy program, 
conceding as do Commonwealth and General 
Electric, the good faith of those of us who 
are fully in favor of private development 
but who that the Government 
must play a large role for the next 10 years. 

In the next few weeks ahead in Congress, 
the ability to reconcile these differences of 
philosophy in the context of the need to 
move ahead in our program where economy 
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is the watchword, will be sorely needed. 
The example set by Commonwealth in mov- 
ing ahead with the construction of this 
large scale project, even in the face of legis- 
lative uncertainties, is a fine example of 
industry's intention to achieve success in 
our atomic-power program. 


Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, 
many courageous and loyal citizens have 
‘ unmasked the so-called civil-rights legis- 

lation, exposing its iniquities and viola- 
tions of our beliefs and concepts. For 
the first time, their efforts are bearing 
good fruit, and good people all over our 
country are beginning to realize the ter- 
rific dangers so adroitly and deliberately 
hidden therein. 8 

It is a wonderful privilege one has to 
represent constitutional government and 
our American traditions, and I extend 
my sincerest thanks to everyone who has 
made the slightest contribution to the 
expcsure of this civil-rights legislation. 

I desire to particularly express my ap- 
preciation to Hon, David Lawrence, for 
the magnificent fight he has waged. 
With no ax to grind, but simply in ac- 
cord with truth, justice, and the Ameri- 
can way, he has done more than any 

other individual in this country to warn 
the people of the utterly absurd and un- 
American provisions of that legislation. 

It was Mr. Lawrence who exposed the 
attempt of Mr. Brownell to designedly 
destroy the existing right of trial by jury 
in contempt cases, by substituting the 
name of the United States as the party 
plaintiff. 

It was Mr. Lawrence who exposed the 
attempt of the Justice Department to 
designedly take from the 16 defendants 
in Clinton, Tenn., their existing right of 
trial by jury, by the expedient of having 
the United States mamed as a party 
plaintiff in the case instituted by in- 
dividuals, in which those defendants 
were charged with contempt because of 
alleged violations of the injunction 
granted upon the petition of private in- 
dividuals, Certainly, the good people of 
this country could hot be expected to 
suspicion the Department of Justice, and 
to even imagine that the Department of 
Justice would deliberately attempt to de- 
stroy existing rights of American citi- 
zens, but Mr. Lawrence knew that the 
Justice Department had done so, and it 
was Mr. Lawrence who proved it to the 
American people. It was Mr. Lawrence 
who demonstrated that Mr. Brownell 
wanted government by injunction. 

Mr. Lawrence says in an article ap- 
pearing in the Evening Star, August 5, 
1957, that the advocates for this iniqui- 
tous legislation have reached their high- 
water mark, and the present opportunity 
is the last chance for the adyocates to 
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obtain civil-rights legislation. I believe 
Mr. Lawrence is right. 

I congratulate Mr, Lawrence for his 
magnificent service to his people and his 
country. I am certain that if he con- 
tinues to inform the people, the people 
will, as they always have, rise up and 
demand that constitutional government 
and our American way of life be pre- 
served, 


Attack on a Big Item 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Item, of Wednes- 
day, July 17, 1957: 

ATTACK ON A Bic PROBLEM 


Seldom are the practical politicians and 
the political scientists agreed on the prob- 
lems of American politics. 

But there is one point on which they do 
agree. That is that campaign contributions 
have become the all-important key to getting 
candidates elected. 

Campaign costs have gone so high now 
that it is virtually impossible to run for office 
without first finding sponsors with large 
hunks of cash to contribute. 

Many politicians deplore this because it 
makes campaign fundraising a backbreaking 
job and it puts the big contributors in a 
position to dictate strategy to the profes- 
sionals, 

Serious students of government deplore it 
even more because it distorts the very prin- 
ciple of democracy. 

This country’s founders planned its Gov- 
ernment carefully. Every elected official was 
to serve each of his constituents equally. 
Special privilege and power was offered to 
none, 

But they did not foresee a time when cam- 
paigns would cost so much that candidates 
could not hope to get elected without be- 
coming obligated to big financial backers. 

This problem has been brought up time 
and again in Congress. Bill after bill has 
been introduced and piously debated. One 
of these authored by Representative Boacs, 
of New Orleans, has been kicked around for 
4 years without action. 3 

The Boggs bill is really a mild measure. 
And so are the other such proposals at which 
Congress has boggleed. Nobody, including 
Representative Boccs, has even suggested 
anything more drastic than putting generous 
ceilings on campaign funds and then requir- 
ing that the names of contributors and the 
amounts of their contributions be honestly 
recorded and reported to the public, 

Puerto Rico, meanwhile, has taken a direct 
approach that really is drastic. 

A new law, just signed by Gov. Luis Muñoz- 
Marin, sets up public funds for the use of all 
major political parties in Puerto Rico. Each 
party may draw up to $75,000 a year, and 
in an election year the amount is raised to 
$150,000 plus anything left over from the 
annual allowances for the previous 3 years. 

These funds are to be used for such ex- 
penses as electioneering, office rent, salaries, 
transportation, etc. 

In addition contributions from individuals 
and private groups are limited to a maximum 
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of $400 in ordinary years and 6600 in election 
years, 

To qualify for public funds a party must 
be able to show that its candidate for gov- 
ernor in the previous election received at 
least 10 percent of the total votes cast. 

This may not be the best way to meet the 
issue. There are many arguments against 
public financing of election campaigns. But 
at least it is an attempt—which is more 
than our Congress seems capable of making. 


The Federal Inspection System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an article from the August 
2, 1957, issue of the Produce News, a 
publication dedicated to the best inter- 
ests of the fruit and vegetable industry. 

Mr. Speaker, this article presents a 
comprehensive explanaton of the me- 
chanics of the Federal inspection system. 
Everyone is familiar with the important 
part that Federal inspection plays in the 
marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
proving a benefit to both the producer 
and consumer, And each of us is aware 
that inspection of commodities is more 
and more being recognized as an imple- 
ment for helping to cure some of the 
marketing problems that confront the 
fruit and vegetable industry. In view of 
this, I am inserting this article in the 
Record, hoping that it will prove of 
interest and help to the Members of 
Congress: 

How INSPECTION SYSTEM WoRKS—EXTENT OF 
Irs INFLUENCE SPELLED OUT 
(By E. E. Conklin) 

WASHINGTON, August 1.—It may take more 
than one bad apple to spoil a carload, but it 
doesn't take many more to alert a fresh fruit 
and vegetable inspector to a low-grade 
packout. 

‘Always interested in maintaining uniform 
quality, the Federal-State fruit and vegetable 
inspectors keep a watchful eye on the pro- 
duce that passes through their hands. At 
shipping point and terminal market, they 
watch for the bad apples that may spoll 
the grade. z 

Their job is to offer an inspection service 
that will help the producer and shipper get 
the best possible returns for their products 
and guarantee to the distributor that the 
produce he receives meets its grade designa- 
tion. 

INTERPRET GRADES 

In short, the fruit and vegetable inspection 
program makes for a more efficient buying 
and selling of fresh produce. The grades 
provide the yardstick for measuring quality; 
the inspectors, the interpretation of these 
grades, 

Directed by the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Marketing Service, the 
inspection service is available in all 48 States, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawail. In 1956, inspection 
covered 1,386,663 carloads of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

The inspection program itself is divided 
into two main categories—shipping point in- 
spection and terminal market inspection. 
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Bulk of inspection is conducted at shipping 
point as the produce is being packed for 
shipment to market. At its destination, in- 
spection may be performed to determine the 
present grade of the shipment either for the 
receiver's use in handling the lot or to settle 
questions on a quality which may arise be- 
tween shipper and receiver. 
HAS MANY MEN 


Shipping point inspection is conducted 
jointly with the various States through co- 
operative agreements between the Federal 
Government and the State agency, usually 
the State department of agriculture. A 
carefully structured operation, it encom- 
passes some 3,800 Federal-State inspectors. 

Basically, the Federal Government is re- 
sponsible for the technical phases of the 
service, such as training, licensing, super- 
vision, and grade interpretation. State 
agencies handle the administrative phases— 
recruitment, salaries, and inspection fees. 

Inspection of fresh frults and vegetables 
is voluntary except in those areas where pro- 
ducers have adopted Federal or State mar- 
keting orders which establish minimum 
quality standards. In ali such instances, 
Federal-State inspection is mandatory in 
order to assure that each shipment complies 
with the effective quality standard. 


» GO TO HIGH TOTAL 


Fees are charged to the applicants. These 
cover the costs of inspection with State ap- 
propriations being made in some instances 
to cover a portion of these costs. Inspec- 
tion fees paid by producers and shippers in 
1956 amounted to more than $10 million. 

The basic core of the Federal responsibil- 
ity is handled by Federal field supervisors 
who are assigned to each State. These men 
conduct the day-to-day supervision of the 
shipping-point service in cooperation with 
the appropriate State officials who work 
closely with them. Currently, there are 388 
inspectors under their jurisdiction who are 
designated as key men to su the ac- 
tivities of the 3,800 licensed journeymen 
inspectors. 

These 3,800 men do the actual inspecting 
of the produce, many of them moving with 
the harvests as they are needed throughout 
the State or area. All State employees, they 
are trained, licensed, and supervised by Fed- 
eral personnel. 

KNOW EACH ONE 


Inspectors are specially trained for each 
vegetable or fruit they inspect. Often an 
inspector deals with only one product. 
Sometimes, though, where large shipments 
of many kinds of produce are handled, an 
inspector moves from product to product. 
For each he is carefully trained, then li- 
censed to inspect only those for which he 
has demonstrated special fitness. 

At the packinghouse, the fresh-fruit and 
vegefable inspector works closely with the 


shipper. If a packout looks as though it 


will fall below the desired grade, the inspec- 
tor warns the foreman. The line is stopped 
immediately; sorters in the plant are cau- 
tioned to be more discriminating; and more 
samples are quickly taken. If necessary, 
some of the produce already packed Is re- 
moved, resorted; and repacked. 
UP TO SHIPPER . 


It's not an order that the Inspector is- 
sues—simply notice that the lot is not meet- 
ing the requirements of the desired grade. 
It's up to the shipper whether he takes 
action or not. But slipshod grading prac- 
tices can mean a U. S. No. 2 grade rather 
than a U. S. No. 1 designation. It's usually 
just good business to see that the packout 
meets the best possible grade. 

Along with inspection of produce for 
shipment to the fresh market, Federal-State 
inspectors inspect raw products for process- 
ing at many canneries and frozen food 
plants, This phase of the inspection service 
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nas grown rapidly the last few years. In 
1956, it amounted to 462,687 carloads. 

Here the fresh fruit and vegetable inspec- 
tor operates outside—rather than inbide— 
the plant. USDA processed food inspectors 
check the pack as it is canned or frozen; 
fresh fruit and vegetable inspectors located 
outside the plant frequently determine the 
grade of the produce as it is delivered to the 
plant. 

GETS THE PRICE 


In this way, there is no need to dicker 
about the merits of a particular load. If 
it meets certain standards specified in the 
contract between producer and processor, it 
deserves a certain price. The processor 
knows it and so does the producer. 

Besides the regular commercial and proc- 
essing plant inspection services, shipping 
point inspectors also check farmers’ stock 
peanuts and conduct continuous inspection 
under consumer grades. In all, shipping 
point inspection during fiscal 1956 covered 
1,293,391 carloads of fresh produce. 

The remaining 93,000 carloads which were 
Inspected last year came under the second 
type of inspection service—at terminal mar- 
kets. This program is handled by Federal 
inspectors in 38 of the larger cities through- 
out the country and by Federal collaborators 
in about 40 smaller cities where the State 
wishes to provide such service to producers 
and market dealers. 

OVER MANY ITEMS . 


Like their counterparts at the shipping 
point, these inspectors are also carefully 
trained. But instead of confining their in- 
spection to one or a few fruits and vege- 
tables, market inspectors must be qualified 
to check many different commodities. 

Market inspectors may be called in to see 
if the produce has changed in condition dur- 
ing transit. Their reports may be used in 
making final settlement with shippers and 
for the purpose of aiding in fixing respon- 
sibility for any deterioration during transit. 

In addition, receiving-market inspectors 
check supplies for many Government and 
private agencies, such as the Navy, Quar- 
termaster, Market Center, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, steamship lines, and various 


city and county institutions, During 1956, 


inspection for these agencies totaled 46,636 
carlot equivalents—about half the total 
amount of the inspections made at terminal 
markets. 

NEARLY A MILLION 


Charges for all inspection services at ter- 
minal markets are borne by the applicant 
for whom the inspection is made. Receivers 
have contracted to underwrite the cost of 
the service in several markets where the 
volume is insufficient to meet the costs at 
the established fees per carload: Total col- 
lections in Federal markets during 1956 
amounted to $854,000. 


Works by Finnish Composer, Jean 
Sibelius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ho. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


or SAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled, “A Treasure Discovered,” 
published in the New York Times of May 
24,1957. The editorial comments on the 
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recent announcement of the discovery 
of previously unlisted works by the great 
Finnish composer, Jean Sibelius. While 
the editorial is several weeks old, I feel 
that it is sufficiently important to war- 
rant printing in the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TREASURE DISCOVERED 

One of the happiest episodes in the whole 
history of the Fulbright scholarships has just 
been reported from Finland. Dr. Harold B. 
Johnson, of Butler University in Indianapolis, 
in Finland on a Fulbright grant, has been 
able to announce the discovery of 20 pre- 
viously unlisted works by the greatest of 
Finnish composers, Jean Sibelius. Some of 
them are of considerable scope and stature. 
Others will help to fill gaps in the hitherto 
known Sibelius literature. 

This is one of the world’s best types of 
treasure hunt. What has been found en- 
riches the cultural life of the whole world, 
not only because it adds still other composi- 
tions. to the long list of the Sibelius master- 
pieces but also because it will shed more 
light on some phases of his work that have 
been obscure. Naturally, we want to know 
as much as we can about Sibelius and all his 
work, He has long since been recognized as 
one of the real giants of our time. But he 
has been so modest that often we have 
seemed to haye had to learn about him 
almost against his will. 

The exchange of students and scholars 18 
being more and more widely recognized both 
as a contribution to better international un- 
derstanding and to scholarship itself. The 
Fulbright idea was a good one from the start. 
If ever it needed vindication it has had, now, 
an excellent example of what can be accom- 
plished through such projects. 


Reduction in Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, a very 
timely editorial appearing in the July 31 
issue of the New York Times entitled 
“Protecting Our Oil.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROTECTING OUR Om 


Petroleum is one of the very basic raw 
materials of our modern industrial society, 
and few considerations can be more impor- 
tant than the need to assure an adequate 
supply for the indefinite future. It is in this 
framework of the national interest that the 
President's decision, obviously made under 
pressure from domestic oil producers, to call 
for a voluntary reduction in ofl imports must 
be judged. In this framework serious doubt 
must be expressed about the wisdom of this 
decision. 

If the oil companies aécede to the Presi- 
dent's request, the tendency will be to reduce 
the supply of oll coming onto the domestic 
market, which in turn, will tend to inflate 
prices for gasoline and other oil products, 
A Government move tending to raise prices 
for such widely used products is hard to 
understand in the light of current concern 
over inflationary trends and in the light of 
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other severe Government moves aimed at 
hindering price rises on other products. 

The President's action is an obvious at- 
tempt at Government interference with the 
free play of the market forces of supply and 
demand. It contradicts the often-expressed 
policy of seeking the freest possible interna- 
tional exchange of goods and services. We 
know from past experience how much resent- 
ment has been aroused abroad by other simi- 
lar protectionist measures aimed at artifi- 
cially aiding one or another group of Ameri- 
can producers. 

But perhaps most fundamental is the con- 
tradiction between this move and the ever- 
darkening picture of our oil-reserve situa- 
tion. At the end of last year our proved 
crude-ojl reserves were equivalent to only 
11.8 years’ supply at the 1956 rate of produc- 
tion. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
and expensive to find new oil supplies within 
our territory, and it has been estimated that 
it now requires 6 to 10 times the effort and 
cost to find a new barrel of oil here as com- 
pared with less than two decades ago. 

From the conservation point of view, there- 
fore, the case would seem irrefutable that we 
should encourage the use of imported oil 
while conserving our known domestic oil sup- 
Plies against the possibility of future emer- 
gencles. Yet the President proposes, in effect, 
that we speed up the use of ourown oll, The 
argument is given that this is needed for 
national defense, since otherwisé further oil 
exploration by private interests here will be 
discouraged. 

But in any case it is clear that our oil 
resources are finite and that we are using 
them up at a rate which must give rise to 
concern for all interested in the future wel- 
fare of this Nation. There are many ways 
to encourage exploration for oil, whether by 
private or other interests. But every barrel 
of our oll used up is an irreplaceable resource 
gone forever, never again to be available for 
our future needs, 


Natural Gas Legislation 
IXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mr. W. J. Bassett, executive sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles County Cen- 
ttal Labor Council, which is typical of 
the many letters that come to my office 
opposing the natural gas bill. I believe 
that Mr. Bassett's letter accurately re- 
fiects the views of organized labor, and 
is therefore of particular interest: 


Los ANGELES COUNTY CENTRAL 
Lanor COUNCIL, 
Los Angeles, Calij., July 31, 1957. 
Hon, James ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I have 
been instructed to urge you to vote against 
the Harris bill H. R. 8525. In the opinion 
of this council, the adoption of this bill 
would bring about exorbitant increases in 
the cost of natural gas and would lay the 
groundwork for price increases for oil and 
electric customers. 

It is our opinion that this bill would bene- 
fit a small number of companies who 
at present are making exorbitant profits and 
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at the same time would add to the infla- 
tionary spiral the general public is now 
facing. 

We shall sincerely appreciate it if you 
will vote against this legislation and use 
your influence in enlisting opposition to the 
bill by other Congressmen, 

Respectfully, 
W. J. BASSETT, 
Secretary. 


Ambassador Maxwell Gluck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by Hans Morgenthau, of the de- 
partment of political science, University 
of Chicago, and published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of August 
6, 1957, relating to the issues in the 
Gluck case. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, , 
as follows: 

ISSUES IN THE GLUCK CASE 

You have performed a public service in 
giving in your issue of July 28 prominent 
place to the interchange between Senator 
Funsricnt and Mr. Gluck on the occasion 
of the latter's confirmation as United States 
Ambassador to Ceylon, This episode makes 
sad and disquieting reading. It puts into 
sharp focus three issues vital to the United 
States. 

The first issue is the sale of public office; 
for this is what the appointment of cam- 
paign contributors, regardless of qualifica- 
tions, to positions of responsibility actually 
amounts to. Within limits and insofar as 
it affects positions of secondary importance, 
such a system may be tolerated as part of 
the price which we must pay for democracy. 

When as a general system of government 
it is applied to the most vital concerns of 
the country it becomes indeed intolerable. 
For the system is bound to operate in an 
utterly haphazard fashion, since the con- 
siderations which determine the appoint- 
ment have no bearing upon the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the successful discharge 
of the official duties. 

The episode also raises in concrete form 
the issue of the consequences of the system 
for the quality of our representation abroad. 
The interrogation by Senator FULBRIGĦT 
makes it perfectly clear that Mr. Gluck 
not only is completely ignorant of contempo- 
rary foreign affairs but also knows as much 
about what foreign policy is all about as I 
know about the operation of a chain of 
stores, which is nothing. 

While I am confident that he will learn 
how to pronounce the name of the Prime 
Minister of India, I doubt that he will ever 
know what an ambassador is supposed to do. 

The most serious issue of all, however, is 
the complete indifference of the Senate, with 
the exception of Senator FULBRIGHT, not 
only to the nefarious results of the system 
in general, but also to the demerits of this 
particular appointment. Of the 15 members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, only 4 
were present when Mr, Gluck was interro- 
gated, and only one, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
voted against confirmation. 
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The plenum of the Senate did not find it 
worthwhile even to debate the appointment 
and confirmed it as a matter of course. If 
the appointment of a postmaster is disposed 
of in such cavalier fashion, one can shrug 
it off in view of the limited demands of the 
office and the limited consequences of failure. 
Yet an Ambassador of the United States is 
a general who commands a sector of the 
ramparts of the free world, and his ability 
to discharge his duties is one of the factors 
upon which the survival of the United States 
and of western civilization depends. 

Mr. Gluck, knowing nothing about Asia, 
about Ceylon, about what an Ambassador 
has to do, about the very nature of foreign 
policy, is incapable of performing these func- 
tions. While he might well have done a 
great deal of good in a position for which 
his experience qualifies him, as Ambassador 
to Ceylon, with the best of intentions and in 
complete innocence, he is bound to do a 
great deal of harm. 

This is an injustice to the man, to the 
country, and to Ceylon; for Ceylon, which 
has sent one of its most brilliant sons to 
Washington, deserves better than that and 
must resent the implicit slight. 

When we must try to repair the conse- 
quences of such folly by appropriating mil- 
lions for propaganda and foreign aid, the 
Senate is very much interested. Would it 
not be wiser and cheaper for the Senate to 
interest itself in the quality of our Ambassa- 
dors, infinitely more important than either 
propaganda or foreign aid? 

In this matter the majority party has a 
\\special responsibility to bear, not only be- 
cause it is the majority party but also be- 
cause it is represented in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee by a of extraor- 
dinarily able, knowledgeable, and conscien- 
tious men, 

These men cannot plead ignorance or lack 
of judgment. What can they plead? 

Hans MORGENTHAU, 
Department of Political Science, 
University of esti 


Knoxville Chamber of Commerce Resolu- 
tion Opposes National Chamber of Com- 
merce Policy Regarding TVA—Urges 
Passage of Sound Financing Plan for 
Continued Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, numerous 
local chambers of commerce continue to 
pass resolutions opposing the position of 
certain policies of members of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce with re- 
spect to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

In this connection, I have asked unani- 
mous consent that a resolution adopted 
by the Knoxville Chamber of Commerce 
on July 22, last, and signed by Mr. Leon- 
ard Rogers, president of this organiza- 
tion, be reproduced in the RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Knoxville Chamber of Com- 
merce is aware of statements made by Mr. 
Louls V. Sutton, of the Carolina Power & 
Light Co., in the name of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, favoring 
the selling of all Tennessee Valley Authority 
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properties utilized in the production of elec- 
trical power to private industries; and 

Whereas the Knoxville Chamber of Com- 
merce does not subscribe to such a policy; 
and 

Whereas the Knoxville Chamber of Com- 
merce feels that the development of the 
entire Tennessee Valley area—through a 
course of events which the people of the 
valley area had little influence in shaping 
but which now is recorded in the political 
and economic history of this area—has been 
closely related to the development of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; and 

Whereas the future development of this 
area is closely related to the continued de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity on a sound basis: Now, therefore, be it 

Unanimously resolved by the board of di- 
rectors of the Knoxville Chamber of Com- 
merce, That the request to sell TVA made 
by Mr. Sutton in the name of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is offi- 
cially denied by this organization, and we 
do further unanimously urge the members 
of the Tennessee delegation of the United 
States Congress to exert every effort to se- 
cure a sound financing plan for TVA, for 
the continued development of the valley 


area. 
Adopted and approved this the 22d day of 
July 1957. 
LEONARD ROGERS, 
President. 


Foreign Aid Facts Are Carefully Kept 
From Taxpayers’ Eyes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I in- 
clude an article by Mr. John R. Gibson 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on August 6 on the subject of foreign 
aid spending. He points out that the 
real facts are kept from the American 
people and in effect, we are giving secret 
aid to other countries, a policy which 
should be condemned. i 

The article follows: 16 
Sracxs or Facts ABOUT FOREIGN SPENDING ARE 

CAREFULLY KEPT From TAXPAYER'S EYE 


(By John R. Gibson) 


WASHINGTON. Whatever your opinion of 
United States foreign aid, there is one un- 
deniable fact about the program: The tax- 
payer who puts up the cash can't find out 
just exactly how his money is to be spent. 

Some foreign aid information, mostly of 
a general sort, is available to the public, 
it's true. But vast fields of facts and figures 
are shrouded by military and diplomatic se- 
erecy. Only domestic military and atomic 
energy measures are so tightly screened 
from public view, and neither of those ordi- 
narily stirs up as much controversy as for- 
eign aid appropriations. 

This aspect of foreign ald has prompted 
cries of Government by secrecy" in the 
Senate—a charge that naturally burns sensi- 
tive administration ears. The International 
Cooperation Administration, which runs 
most of the aid program, replies that it 
bares all available plans and estimates to 
the appropriate congressional committees. 
So it does, but a liberal use of the censor’s 
shears keeps many of the facts from being 
available to the public. 
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Aware of secrecy complaints from their 
colleagues, members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee decided this year to 
make available “complete, detailed figures 
* * © for confidential examination by any 
Senator.“ That still isn't much help to the 
average taxpayer, unless he gets himself 
elected to the Senate. 

To the bureaucratic eye the amount of 
information revealed to the public doubtless 
looks large. Certainly there is no mystery 
about the broad outlines of the current 
foreign aid bill. 


MONEY AGAINST MALARIA 


President Eisenhower asked for a total 
of $3.9 billion this fiscal year. Of that, $1.9 
billion would go for straight military aid, 
$500 million for a start on an economic aid 
loan fund and $900 million for defense sup- 
port, which covers roads and other economic 
projects that are regarded as directly help- 
ing a country's defenses. 

The rest of the cash would go as handouts 
for such things as unforeseen international 
emergencies, malaria eradication, atomic 
research reactors and technical cooperation. 
That last item is a $169 million one which 
would continue the old Truman point 4 
program designed to educate and improve 
the health of our less advanced foreign 
friends. ‘ 

Congress, to’ be sure, won't give the 
President all this. After Congress acts on 
the present authorization measure it will 
still have to appropiate the actual money 
yin a separate bill. The upshot fs expected 
to be closer to 83 billion than to the $3.9 
billion requested. 

The inquiring taxpayer can get somewhat 
more specific about the distribution of the 
largess—but always and only up to a point. 
He can find out that Yugoslavia ts ticketed 
for $2.5 million of technical aid, $15 million 
of economic grants and some military assist- 
ance. Aside from learning that most of the 
$15 million will go for coking coal, however, 
the inquirer finds the details of the economic 
and military grants cloaked in secrecy. 

The Pentagon confides that France will get 
more military aid in the current fiscal year 
than in the last one, But it's not telling 
what the figures are in either year. 

Defense Secretary Wilson's aides will also 
disclose that from January through Decem- 
ber 1956, they delivered our allies nearly $1.1 
billion worth of planes, $118 million of tanks 
and combat vehicles, $110 million of ships 
and $189 million of electronic and communi- 
cations equipment; among other aid. But 
they won't say how much of what went to 
which allies. 

For this year, they will reveal how much 
military aid they want to give various re- 
gions—$340 million to Europe, $390 million 
to the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, 
$690 million to the Far East, $25 million to 
Latin America, and lots more millions on 
@ nonregional basis. But the Pentagon 
won't say how much goes to individual 
countries, 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


You can find out that Israel, Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Tunisia, Bolivia, Guatemala, and Haiti 
are among those scheduled to get economic 
grants. But details are secret. You can 
discover that the aid dispensers are already 
scanning a batch of construction projects 
for which they may lend dollars under their 
planned soft-loan program—but it may be 
entirely different projects that would ac- 
tually get the green light. 

In short, the taxpayer can pry out totals, 
round figures, generalizations, and some 
samples of what's being planned. But there 
is little in the way of precise information on 
what's going to be built in what country and 
how we are going to spend the secret amount 
of dollars slated for the Republic of X. 
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All this not only denies facts to the Ameri- 
can people. Ironically for the Government, 
the secrecy about details denies officials an 
opportunity to make a ¢hapter-and-verse 
defense of the things they want to spend 
the dollars on. Why, then, do they persist 
in hiding information? 

The outgoing head of ICA, John Hollister, 
recently gave one explanation to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Concerning 
military information he said: “For the same 
reasons that we are not willing to reveal 
the planned disposition around the world 
of our own forces and of arms and equip- 
ment to be provided them, we believe it is 
in the national interest not to show in detail 
the disposition of our contributions to the 
military forces of our friends and allies.” 
In addition, the ICA argues that official re- 
lease of military ald figures would be grist 
for the Russian propaganda mills. 

The Administration explains secrecy about 
economic aid partly as an attempt to keep 
peace in the international family. When 
one country hears that a neighboring coun- 
-try gets more from Uncle m, they say, 
there's a great squabble. It becomes a keep- 
ing up with the Joneses” situation. The 
aid men maintain, in effect, that it's best to 
keep the Smiths from knowing what's going 
on at the Joneses, at least as far as Uncle 
Sam's plans are concerned. 

x AVOIDING RESENTMENT 

They also contend that revelation of aid 
plans would tie the hands of United States 
negotiators. ‘In virtually every country pro- 
gram and project, it is our policy to obtain 
contributions in cash, goods, or services from 
the host government,” the ICA asserts. 
“Knowledge of the level of aid contemplated 
by the United States Government would 
give the host country negotiators a consid- 
erable advantage.” ' 

Besides, the Administration argues, “this 
Government wishes to avoid the possibility 
of resentment occurring in the event the 
final programs approved (by Congress) are 
less than those initially proposed.” 

How much appeal these explanations have 
is likely to depend on the individual's at- 
titude toward foreign aid. But whatever 
their merits, the explanations do not alter 
the fact that the taxpayer is putting up a 
tidy packet—some $60 billion since World 
War Ii—while being kept in the dark about 
its use. 


H. R. 8002 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.\HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks H. R. 8002, designed to imple- 
ment recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion among Members of 
Congress as well as in editorial com- 
mentaries in newspapers all over the 
country. 

In taking a stand in opposition to that 
of the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, I submit that 
there is also strong support of this leg- 
islation among authorities on our na- 
tional economy and fiscal system. 

I am gravely disturbed to find this 
measure now the target of indifference 
and controversy just as it has reached 
the threshold of becoming law. There 
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can be no question that this bill will 
taper Government spending through the 
elimination of waste and inefficient oper- 
ation. Aside from my own deep con- 
viction in the necessity of this legislation, 
particularly in the face of the tremen- 
dous national debt, I have taken particu- 
lar note of the fact that leading news- 
papers in every section of the country 
support this proposal. In all my reading 
I have found but one which agrees with 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee in his opposition to H. R. 8002. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
have an opportunity to vote on this bill 
before we adjourn the first session of the 
85th Congress. Sound efforts to achieve 
Government economy do not necessarily 
lie in percentage figures on minor bills 
which involve comparatively small ex- 
penditures but principally in the efforts 
made by Congress to economize through 
adoption of laws which will clamp down 
upon waste and excessive spending 
wherein the dollar value offers nothing 
to the general well-being of the Nation. 
Support of any measures which limit 
Government spending through efficiency 
in operation are needed more today than 
ever before in our history. 

I take this opportunity to cite for the 
record typical appraisals of H. R. 8002 by 
newspapers from the North, South, East, 
and West. I believe these comments 
truly reflect the sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people today in their hope for both 
tax relief and a reduction of our national 
debt. 

New York World-Telegram and Sun: 

We especially commend H. R. 8002 to 
Members of the House who may be deluded 
into believing this bill isn't a good way of 
doing business. 


Washington D. C.) Daily News: 

This bill wouldn't take from Congress a 
control it no longer enjoys—it would restore 
it. 

Washington (D. C.) Evening Star: 

In the light of wide agreement that Fed- 
eral economy is both desirable and essential, 
particularly in this period of inflationary 
pressures, the House leadership should give 
high priority to completing action on this 
legislation. 


The Wall Street Journal: 
The most important point In favor of the 
bill is that the present budgetary proce- 
dures are a wasteful mess. The measure 
may not be ideal—what is in this world?— 
but it is a useful step. 


New York Daily News: 

It. will be a shame if one of the really 
precious fruits of the Hoover Commission is 
permitted to rot unharvested in this session. 


The New York Times: 

If Congress is really serious about con- 
trolling expenditures and is willing to take 
the responsibility that goes with this power 
it will pass this bill which has the endorse- 
ment of the President, leading Members of 
Congress, and thoughtful private citizens, 


Manchester (N. H.) Union-Leader: 

It's about time the Federal Government's 
financial structure was placed on a sound 
accounting basis. 


Miami (Fla) Sunday News: 
This reform is so simple, so needful, so 


important; why should there be any opposi- 
tion to it? 
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San Francisco Examiner: 

We would recommend to taxpayers that 
it is very much in their interest and in the 
interest of sound government economy to 
let their representatives know they want 
this bill passed. 


Los Angeles Examiner: 

In effect, the idea is to have the annual 
budget actually represent expenditures. 
This would end the wasteful system whereby 
Congress never really knows who's spending 
what money in what year. 


Cincinnati Enquirer: 

It is difficult to see how any Member can 
justify a refusal to support this conscienti- 
ous effort to reduce the huge cost of govern- 
ment, 


Mr. Speaker, as you can see, these 
editorial comments represent all sec- 
tions of the country, the New England 
States, the South, the Midwest, and the 
Far West. From all parts of the coun- 
try have come demands for action on 
this important piece of legislation. The 
people are being called to rally behind 
their representatives fighting to regain 
control over the Federal purse strings. 
It is estimated H. R. 8002 would save us 
up to $3 billion annually. And should 
one question this estimate, let me say 
that if this bill does no more than place 
the responsibility once again on the 
shoulders of Congress to account for 
every penny spent, it would certainly be 
worth supporting, 


Appointment of Ambassadors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
today's issue of the New York Times, Mr. 
James Reston has written a very objec- 
tive article dealing with the practice of 
appointing Ambassadors, and in that 
same connection, Mr. President, in to- 
day’s issue of the New York Times there 
is a news article entitled “Nineteen 
Envoys Gave $218,740 to GOP.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both these articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Envoy AND His Girrs—A View THAT AD- 

MINISTRATION’S PRACTICE DoESN'’'T FOLLOW 

Irs PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION 


(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, August 5.—Secretary of State 
Dulles rushed to the defense of Maxwell H. 
Gluck, the new United States Ambassador 
to Ceylon, today, but the controversy over the 
administration's ambassadorial appoint- 
ments continues. 

The reason for this is that the question 
has been allowed to get away from the 
principle of executive appointment laid down 
by General Eisenhower himself in the 1952 
campaign. 

In that campaign, one of General Eisen- 
hower's most effective arguments was that 
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he stood for merit in Government jobs, re- 
gardless of partisan considerations. 

It is a new world, he asserted, in which 
old habits of political reward are no longer 
justified, He seemed then, indeed, to stand 
above party, and this appealed wherever he 
went to the independent "plague on both 
your houses” attitude of the electorate, 

“We will call to the high offices of the 
Government,“ he said all over the country, 
“the best men and women, the ablest and 
most reliable in the land.” 

This was his principle, and the general 
feeling here in a period of lively diplomatic 
activity is that it is the correct principle 
to apply in the Gluck case. 

HAVE THEY OBSERVED PRINCIPLE? 


The issue is not whether the Eisenhower 
administration is being more political in its 
ambassadorial appointments than the Demo- 
crats, or whether these jobs should be given 
to the top-career men in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, but whether the appointments have met 
the President's principle of appointing the 
best man available, regardless of party, 
wealth, or foreign service record. 

Mr. Dulles made the points today that Mr. 
Gluck was a man of integrity, that a man's 
campaign contributions were “by no means 
a determining or important factor in our ap- 
pointments,” and that some Democrats had 
been appointed to important posts. 

Nobody has questioned Mr. Gluck's in- 
tegrity. As a matter of fact, in this whole 
controyersy he has come nearer to the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
even when the truth hurts, than anybody 
else. He admitted he didn't know the name 
of the Prime Minister of Ceylon, or the name 
of the United States Ambassador to India, 
or how to pronounce “Nehru.” Nobody has 
been that frank in Washington since Harry 
S. Truman wrote to Paul Hume, the music 
critic of the Washington Post. 

DON'T SPEAK THE LANGUAGE 

The question remains, however, whether 
the appointments, including the Gluck ap- 
pointment, have met the President's own 
test. Among the factors in this are the fol- 
lowing: 

In the non-English-speaking North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization countries, the 
Eisenhower appointees do not speak the lan- 
guage of the country in France, Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, and Tur- 
key. 

In the whole of the Arab-speaking world, 
where the prestige and interests of the United 
States are now deeply involved, only three 
United States Ambassadors speak Arabic. 
They are Raymond Hare in Egypt, George 
Wadsworth in Saudi Arabia, and James S. 
Moose in Syria—all Foreign Service officers. 

Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., the new Am- 
bassador in the Soviet Union, is the only 
United States head of mission appointed by 
the President to a Communist country who 
speaks the language of the country to which 
he was assigned. 

In Asia, the United States Ambassadors 
do not speak the language of Japan, Na- 
tionalist China, Korea, Burma, Thailand, 
Vietnam, Indonesia, or the Philippines. 

This does not mean that these were all 
bad appointments. Many of them were ex- 
cellent, regardless of the language difficulty, 
but it is an indication that the principle 
of the best man available has not always 
been followed, 


PROBLEM OF ALLOWANCE 


The President, for example, has said pub- 
licly in response to questions that the Con- 
gress should make available representation 
allowances so that he does not have to choose 
Ambassadors for expensive posts from the 
limited ranks of those who have sufficient 
money to meet the social obligations of posts 
in London, Paris, and elsewhere. 
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This was not followed, however, by any 
White House action to carry this principle 
into effect. In short, as most observers here 
see it, the administration has pronounced 
correct principles on the problems of Am- 
bassadorial appointments but has not fol- 
lowed them. 

What has happened here, most well-in- 
formed men believe is merely that the ad- 
ministration has carried on the pork-barrel 
system as before, with three exceptions: 

1. It has given more posts to Foreign Sery- 
ice officers than to political appointees—53 
to 23. 

2. It has introduced a new system of 
changing almost all political appointees at 
the end of its first term and appointing new 
ones. 

3. And finally, it has differed from the tra- 
dition of the past by denying that campaign 
contributions are an important factor in 
choosing Ambassadors. 

If it had not denied this last practice, the 
Gluck appointment would have been merely 
an amusing 1-day story about an honest 
man getting caught in an ancient political 
game. But because the administration has 
pronounced such noble principles, and then 
departed from them while proclaiming its 
innocence, the argument is prolonged to no- 
body's advantage. 


NINETEEN Envoys Gave $218,740 ro GOP— 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS Nor AN IMPOR- 
TANT FACTOR IN APPOINTMENTS, DULLES 
HoLDS 

(By E. W. Kenworthy) 

WASHINGTON, August 6.—Campaign contri- 
butions may not be an important factor in 
ambassadorial appointments, as Secretary 
Dulles insisted today, but contributions of 
ambassadors and ambassadors to be are an 
important factor in party finances, 

According to data compiled by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
19 men who had been or were to be ap- 
pointed as ambassadors by President Eisen- 
hower donated a total of $218,740 to the 1956 
Republican campaign. 

Of the 13 noncareer men named as envoys 
since last January 1, 6 contributed $91,800. 
They are: 

John Hay Whitney, Ambassador to Britain, 
$37,500. 

Maxwell H. Gluck, Ambassador to Ceylon, 
$21,500. 

John C. Folger, Ambassador to Belgium, 
$11,500. 

Joseph S. Farland, Ambassador to the Do- 
minican Republic, $9,000. 

Amory Houghton, Ambassador to France, 
$8,500. 

Earl E. T. Smith, Ambassador to Cuba, 
$3,800. 

Seven men who were appointed in the 
President's first term and still hold ambas- 
sadorships contributed a total of $64,400. 
They are: 

Jefferson Patterson, Uruguay, $21,000. 

L. Corrin Strong, Norway, $20,500. 

James D. Zellerbach, Italy, $8,500. 

Robert H. Thayer, Rumania, $6,000. 

Robert D. Coe, Denmark, $4,940. 

Whitney Willauer, Honduras, $2,500. 

Wiley D. Buchanan, Luxembourg, $1,000. 

Six former ambassadors gave a total of 
$62,500. They are: 

C. Douglas Dillon, formerly in France and 
now Deputy Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, $27,500. ' 

Clare Booth Luce, formerly in Italy, who 
with her husband, Henry Luce, magazine 
publisher, gave $25,000. 

Arthur Gardner, Cuba, 65,500. 

Winthrop Aldrich, Britain, $2,000. 

Fred M. Alger, Belgium, $1,500. 

Horace D. Hildreth, Pakistan, $1,000. 

Mr. Dulles said, “We have appointed more 
than one ambassador who has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the Democratic cam- 
Paign fund during the last year.” 
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When asked to name them, the Secretary 
said, “I think I know who they are but I 
prefer not to name them here.“ 

The records of the Senate subcommittee 
show only one pees envoy who contributed 
more than $700 to the Democratic campaign. 
He is David K. Bruce, Ambassador to Ger- 
many. He gave $1,000. 


Ambassadors Without Portfolio From 
Austin College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas is sending 40 good-will ambas- 
sadors across the seas to represent 
America on a tour of Europe. 

From Austin College, the third oldest 
college in Texas, a 40-voice choir will go 
abroad. Dr. Robert Wayne Bedford, the 
choir director, is to be commended on 
building a choir worth an international 
hearing. 

Austin College, although it has only 
about 500 students, is noted for the high 
quality of scholastic schooling and train- 
ing. Many of the leaders.in business, 
government, and the professions of Texas 
have come from that great school. 

Austin College was founded in 1849 in 
Huntsville. But it was later moved to 
Sherman, where it stands today. 

The Sherman Democrat, published by 
a great American, Frank Mayborn, and 
a fine editor, Albert Nibling, pays a fine 
tribute to this choir, which is represent- 
ing America as ambassadors withou 
portfolio. e 

The Sherman Democrat, its own his- 
tory going back over three-quarters of a 
century to 1879, is one of the State's 
leading journals of news and opinion. 

I ask unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp this fine tribute from the Sher- 
man Democrat to the Austin College 
Choir. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Sherman (Tex.) Democrat of 

August 4, 1957] 
Goop Voice AND HAPPY LANDINGS 

They are American ambassadors without 
portfolio. 

They speak the universal language of 
music, and have the universal appeal of 
youth. 

The Austin College choir of 40 students 
leave today for a European tour and an ap- 
pearance in an international contest in Italy. 

It would be hard to select a group better 
fitted to carry the message of young America 
abroad. 

Most of these young men and women were 
brought up in small southwestern towns, at- 


tended public schools, took part in church . 


activities and received little musical train- 
ing beyond that given by their choir director, 
Dr. Robert Wayne Bedford. 

They are being schooled in a small denom- 
inational liberal arts college, an institution 
typical of the American educational system, 

And they represent a college that is notable 
for the alumni it has sent into government, 
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medicine, business, science, education, and 
religion. 

It is not often that a small college with 
limited endowment can send such ambassa- 
dors abroad. It is through the generosity of 
a patron who has faith in American youth 
and its possibilities that the trip is made 
possible. 

And with this generous financial backing 
are the interest and contributions of the stu- 
dents themselves, the vision and untiring ef- 
fort of their director and the practical sug- 
gestions and patient work of their travel 
agent, Jasmine McGee. 

These are not professional musicians. 
They are young Americans—singing. 

It is with complete confidence in their 
ability to represent the best in Sherman, 
Austin College, Texas, and America that we 
say to Austin College Choir: 

Good voice and happy landing. 


Record of the Wyoming Farm Bureau 
Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “Every County Farm Bureau in 
Wyoming Tops Its 1957 Membership 
Quota,” published in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation's official Newsletter 
for August 5, 1957. I join in commend- 
ing the Wyoming Farm Bureau for its 
fine record in this connection. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


- Every County Farm BUREAU In WYOMING 


Tops Irs 1957 MEMBERSHIP QUOTA 


The Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation— 
one of the first in the Nation to meet its 1957 
“forward together“ membership quota, has 
set two new records. 

Last week, Farm Bureau membership in 
Wyoming reached a new high of 8,659 farm 
families. 

At the same time every one of Wyoming's 
23 county farm bureaus reported reaching 
its county membership quota. 

The Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation’s 
outstanding accomplishments in the mem- 
bership field have prompted favorable com- 
ment by the State’s newspapers, such as this 
editorial from the Wyoming State Tribune: 


FOR THE 11TH TIME 


If you belong to an organization frustrated 
by difficulty in increasing or holding its 
membership, maybe effective help is avall- 
able through the Wyoming Farm Bureau 
Federation. It knows how to get the job 
done. 

That organization, which operates under 
the presidency of one of southeastern Wyo- 
ming’s best known men Reuben V. Ander- 
son of Pine Bluffs, has just reached its State 
membership quota for the 11th consecutive 
year. 

Ponder that, 11 steady years of growth. 
Not one setback in membership since 1946. 

The bureau's 1957 State quota was 8,457 


‘family, not individual, memberships. As of 


July 1, the total achieved hit 8,525. 

That's not the size of it. According to Bin 
Hicks, of Laramie, the bureau's organization 
director, the family membership will reach 
8,600 before the end of the fiscal year. 
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If ordinary averages apply to the Farm Bu- 
Teau, a family includes at least 4 persons. 
That means that 8.800 family memberships 
will come out to nearly 37,000 persons, in 
a State with a total population of just over 
300,000, 

The Farm Bureau has long been the State's 

largest independent agricultural organiza- 

tion, a position it also holds in various other 
States. When you study that membership, 
Which extends over ali of the State's coun- 
ties and into every Wyoming town and city. 
it is not at all dificult to define the impres- 
sive Influence exerted by the organization in 
State affairs. 


Representative Resolutions Supporting 
Sound TVA Self-Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that many Members of this body from 
outside the TVA area, as well as those 
from it, share my gratification at the 
news that the Public Works Committee 
has reported favorably to this body a 
carefully considered and workable bill to 
permit the TVA to finance future addi- 
tions to its power program through the 
Sale of bonds. During the hearings on 
the bill before the above-mentioned com- 
mittee some attempt was made to give 
the impression that the business com- 
munity and particularly the chambers 
of commerce of the Tennessee Valley 
Were not supporting this bill. My 
esteemed colleague Bos Jones, of Ala- 
bama, and others have received many 
communications which clearly indicate 
that those chambers of commerce who 
know the TVA best and who have experi- 
enced the stimulation which the TVA 
gave to free enterprise in the valley, 
strongly support TVA and favor a sound 
and workable self-financing bill. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
several resolutions and letters in this 
connection in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp. A representative number of these in- 
clude: resolution from the Giles County, 
Tenn., Chamber of Commerce, signed by 
Lambeth Lester, president; Tullahoma, 
Tenn., Chamber of Commerce, signed by 
James H. Henry, president; resolution 
of the Murfreesboro and Rutherford 
County, Tenn., Chamber of Commerce, 
signed by Sam Lasseter, president; letter 
from M. L. Medley, president, Putnam 
County Tenn., Chamber of Commerce; 
letter from J. M. McCullers, manager, 
Decatur, Ala, Chamber of Commerce; 
and letter from Orbel Erwin, president, 
Athens, Tenn., Chamber of Commerce, 

These follow: 

RESOLUTION OF PULASKI-GicEs COUNTY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Whereas the county of Giles and the city 
of Pulaski are in the heart of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority zone of operations, the 
city of Pulaski being the first municipality 
in Tennessee to purchase TVA power and 
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benefit from the unlimited advantages of- 
fered by said TVA; and 

Whereas the Pulaski-Giles County Cham- 
ber of Commerce understands that certain 
views have been expressed by Mr. Louis V. 
Sutton purporting to be the views of the 
National Chamber of Commerce favoring the 
conveyance of all TVA properties utilized in 
the production of electrical power to private 
industries; and 

Whereas the TVA has for years efficiently 
produced and marketed electricity on a 
sound basis and the entire Nation has bene- 
fited from its operation; that in addition 
to the production of electrical power, it has 
saved the country many millions of dollars 
through its flood-control-water supply and 
conservation program; that during World 
War II, private industry was unable to pro- 
vide the power necessary to develop the atom 
bomb and other essential defense plants 
which TVA di“ efficiently produce and thus, 
saved untold millions of dollars and the 
lives of many of our fighting men; and 

Whereas the national chamber has never 
advocated the sale of TVA properties to pri- 
vate industry so far as we have been able 
to ascertain and in its annual policy decla- 
ration, issued on May 1, of this year, no 
such proposal was approved; and whereas a 
sound and economical plan of self-financing 
for TVA, which, we believe, is to the best in- 
terest of the entire Nation and TVA, has been 
introduced in the Congress of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it unanimously 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Pulacki-Giles County Chamber of Commerce, 
That the self-financing proposal as intro- 


duced by Congressman CItrronẽ Davis of 


Tennessee, and Congressman ROBERT JONES 
of Alabama, be and the same is hereby ap- 
proved and we do further unanimously urge 
the Members of the Tennessee delegation of 
the United States Congress to exert every 
effort to seek the passage of this vital legis- 
lation; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing res- 
olution be sent to (1) the Members of the 
Tennesse congressional delegation, (2) the 
Pulaski Citizen, and (3) that a copy of the 
same be spread upon the minutes of the 
Pulaski-Giles County Chamber of Commerce. 

Adopted and approved this 21st day of 
May 1957. 

>, LAMBETH LESTER, 
President. 
RESOLUTION OP TULLAHOMA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

Whereas Louis V. Sutton, president of the 
Carolina Power & Light Co., recently ap- 
peared before a House Public Works Sub- 
committee and stated that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce felt that Congress 
should permit no further funds to be used 
to build or operate TVA power facilities and 
that the Chamber advocated the outright 
sale of the TVA; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the Tullahoma 
Chamber that the actions of Louis V. Sutton 
constitute a flagrant misuse of the purpose 
and program of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; and 

Whereas the views of the Tullahoma 
Chamber of Commerce are diametrically op- 
posed to those views apparently held by Mr. 
Sutton and purportedly the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and feel that this fact 
should be made known: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Tullahoma Chamber of 
Commerce, That the unwarranted, unreason- 
able and unfair attack of Louis V. Sutton on 
the TVA and his recommendations for its 
disposition be and the same are hereby con- 
demned and declared to be wholly inconsist- 
ent with the views of this chamber; be it 
further 

Resolved by the Tullahoma Chamber of 
Commerce, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to the Representatives of Tennes- 
see In Congress, in order that they might 
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be apprised of this action and the views of 
the Tullahoma Chamber of Commerce. 
This the 13th day of May 1957. 
Attest: 
James H. HENRY, 
President. 
Francis Buk, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTION OF MURFREESBORO AND RUTHER- 
FORD COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Murfreesboro and Rutherford 
County Chamber of Commerce that Mr. 
Louis V. Sutton, of the Carolina Light & 
Power Co. has issued a statement p 
to represent the views of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce and stated that the na- 
tional chamber favored the selling of all 
TVA properties utilized in the production of 
electrical power to private industries; and 
Whereas Congressman. Jor L. Evins, of 
Tennessee, has called attention to the fact 
that. Mr. Sutton has misrepresented the 
views of the National Chamber of Commerce 
and certainly did not represent the views of 
this organiaztion; and 
Whereas the TVA has for years efficiently 
produced and marketed electricity on a 
sound basis and the entire Nation has bene- 
fited from its operation; that in addition to 
the production of electrical power, it has 
saved the country many millions of dollars 
through its flood control water supply and 
conservation program; that during World 
War II. private industry was unable to pro- 
vide the power necessary to develop the atom 
bomb and other essential defense plants 
which TVA did efficiently produce and thus, 
faved untold millions of dollars and the 
lives of many of our fighting men; and 
Whereas the national chamber has never 
advocated the sale of TVA properties to pri- 
vate industry so far as we have been able to 
ascertain and at its annual policy declara- 
tion, issued on May 1, of this year, no such 
proposal was approved; and 
Whereas Congressman ROBERT Jones, of 
Alabama and Congressman CLIFFORD Davis, ot 
Tennessee, have presented a sound and eco- 
nomical plan of self financing for TVA, 
which, we believe, 1 sto the best interest of 
the entire Nation and TVA: Now, therefore, 
be it unanimously 
Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Murfreesboro and Rutherford County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, That the self-financing 
proposal of Congressman ROBERT JONES and 
Congressman CLIFFORD Davis be, and the 
same is hereby, approved and we do further 
unanimously urge the members of the Ten- 
nessee delegation of the United States Con- 
gress to exert every effort to seek the passage 
of this vital legislation; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing 
resolution be sent to (1) the members of the 
Tennessee congressional delegation, (2) the 
local newspapers, and (3) that a copy of the 
same be spread upon the minutes of the 
Murfreesboro and Rutherford County 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Adopted and approved this the 31st day of 
May 1957. 
Sam Lasseter, 
President. 


— 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF PUTNAM COUNTY, 

Cookeville, Tenn, May 29, 1957. 

Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Evins: It has come to 

my attention that the National Chamber of 
Commerce has suggested a 10-point program 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority which, 
if carried out, would in my opinion result 
in irreparable and tragic consequences to 
the millions of American citizens and thou- 
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sands of private enterprises in the area 
served by TVA and indirectly to the entire 
Nation. 

These proposals definitely and positively 
did not and do not have the endorsement 
of the Putnam County Chamber of Com- 
merce and in my opinion none of thé 
chambers in this entire area would endorse 
such drastic and unjustified statements by 
our national officials. 

The members of the Putnam County 
Chamber of Commerce are in favor of and 
urge your support of an adequate and rea- 
sonable self-financing bill for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority which will permit it to op- 
erate efficiently and will insure that the 
needs of this great regign for electric power 
will be met as and when necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. L. MEDLEY, 
President. 


Decatur CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Decatur, Ala., May 16, 1957. 
Hon. Bos JONES, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Bon: I read with interest your bul- 
letin of May 11, and judged by its content 
the question in your mind regarding lecal 
chamber of commerce support of the bill 
introduced by you and Congressman Davis 
regarding TVA. 

We unhesitatingly and emphatically dis- 
agree with the policy as outlined by Mr. 
Louis V. Sutton, president of the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. and representing the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
we unfalteringly support your bill in the 
interest of the preservation of TVA. 

We in the Tennessee Valley area realize 
the value of such an authority, the results 
of which, in our opinion, could not be ob- 
tained by private capital, We bear in mind 
too, the socialistic trend of such govern- 
mental agencies but for the full realization 
of its value to the people of this area one 
has to but visit the area and learn the whole 
story to become a true believer. The agri- 
cultural, reforestation, game reserves, flood 
control, power and other programs that are 
enveloped in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
have meant more to the people of this area 
than the average mind can imagine. 

There are more than 3,200 chambers of 
commerce and trade associations affiliated 
with the United States Chamber through 
membership, but that affiliation does not 
necessitate the adoption of its policies by 
local chambers. We believe that the United 
States Chamber, an organization consisting 
of some 20 million business men and 
women, has done much for the betterment 
of man’s economy but we unhesitatingly 
disagree with the policy as outlined by Mr. 
Sutton on the TVA issue. 

We are grateful to you for the fine work 
that you are doing and when I, or the facili- 
ties of this office, can lend you a hand we 
will be honored to have you call on us. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. McCutters, 
Manager. 


ATHENS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Athens, Tenn., May 23, 1957. 
Hon, JOSEPH L. Evins, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Evins: The board of 
directors of the Athens Chamber of Com- 
merce has instructed me to protest the state- 
ments made by Mr. Louis V. Sutton before 
the House Public Works Subcommittee in 
Washington. 

It occurs to us that Mr. Sutton’s appear- 
ance before the subcommittee as a repre- 
sentative of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce was in extremely poor taste in 
view of his connections with the privately 
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owned electric utilities. It seems that his 
statements were obviously made for the pur- 
pose of advancing the interests of the pri- 
vately owned utilities at the expense of the 
people of this section. His 10-point program, 
if adopted, would not only impair the pro- 
gress of Tennessee Valley Authority but 
ultimately result in its complete dismember- 
ment, 

It is the feeling of the people of this sec- 
tion that Tennessee Valley Authority has 
served a most useful purpose for the people 
of America generally in that it has thrown 
the spotlight upon the efforts of the pri- 
vate-power monopoly to place the use of 
our natural resources beyond the reach of 
our average citizens. It is true, further, 
that Mr. Sutton, and others in similar posi- 
tions, do not take cognizance of Tennessee 
Valley Authority's record in national defense, 
flood control, navigation. forestry, and the 
other phases of the Authority's overall 
program. 

We feel that the action of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in sponsoring 
Mr. Sutton was a distinct disservice to this 
area and to the Nation as a whole. It is our 
feeling, further, that we in the Tennessee 
Valley are in better position to observe and 
evaluate the accomplishments of Tennessee 
Valley Authority than is Mr. Sutton, 

Sincerely, 
ORBEL ERWIN, 
President. 


Opposed to Harris-O’Hara Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to commend 
to the attention of the membership of 
this House a telegram which I just re- 
ceived from Mr. Louis J. Mosakowski, 
city clerk of the city of South Milwau- 
kee. 

The telegram reads as follows: 

Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: j 

Common council of city of South Milwau- 
kee opposed to Harris-O Hara bill as reported 
out by House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

Louis J. MOSAKOWSKT, 
City Clerk. 


Mr. Speaker, I have carefully studied 
this legislation to see whether it would 
protect the interest of the consumers in 
my district and in other areas of the 
United States. I believe that this pro- 
posed legislation weakens the safeguards 
which we have on the statute books to- 
day in the interest of our natural-gas 
consumers. 

I have testified against this legisla- 
tion at length before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign’Commerce and 
I shall actively oppose it when it reaches 
the floor of the House. I shall do it 
because the interest of natural-gas con- 
sumers in South Milwaukee, in the 
fourth district as a whole, and through- 
out our country would be jeopardized 
by the passage of this legislation. 


August 7 


Jewish War Veterans’ National Memorial, 
Ine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


s OF MASSACHUSETTS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary in 
support of H. R. 3338 to incorporate the 
Jewish War Veterans, U. S. A., National 
Memorial, Inc. 


The statement follows: * 
JEWISH War VETERANS’ NATIONAL MEMORIAL, 
“Inc. 


(Statement of Congressman THomas J. 
LANE supporting a bill to incorporate the 
Jewish War Veterans, U. S. A., National 
Memorial, Inc., House Committee on Judi- 
ciary, August 7, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, the city of Washington, 
D. C., is the seat of our National Govern- 
ment. 

It is not necessary to belabor the sig- 
nificance of this material fact. Every Ameri- 
can citizen is conscious of its presence, its 
power, and its meaning to him. 

To the millions of Americans, young and 
old, who visit Washington on a patriotic 
pilgrimage, this city is something more; it 18 
the shrine of our national spirit. 

The White House, the Capitol, and the 
Supreme Court are impressive; but they do 
not inspire the reverence that people feel 
when they enter the Lincoln Memorial, or 
bow their heads before the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, or look up at the monu- 
ment that depicts the flag raising at Iwo 
Jima. 

Memorials in honor of the individuals and 
the groups who have contributed so much in 
courage and in devotion to the principles of 
freedom, constantly remind us of our respon- 
sibilities and our duties to perpetuate that 
heritage. 

From the time of the Revolutionary War, 
Americans of the Jewish faith have given 
their lives and their fortunes to win and pro- 
tect our independence. No group has been 
more dedicated in its devotion, or has made 
greater sacrifices in proportion to its num- 
bers. 

In recognition of their services to the Na- 
tion, I respectfully and sincerely request the 
endorsement of H. R. 3338, the bill I have 
introduced to incorporate the Jewish War 
Veterans, U. S. A., National Memorial, Inc., 
or H. R. 109, or any other bill with the same 
purpose. 

The object, purposes, and activities of the 
corporation shall be: 

(a) To maintain and conduct a national 
memorial and museum dedicated to and 
commemorating the service and sacrifice of 
Americans of the Jewish faith and especially 
those who died in the armed services of the 
United States during a period of war. 

“(b) To acquire and maintain the neces- 
sary building or buildings in the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of housing the 
said national memorial museum, as well as 
the national headquarters of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of America and 
the national headquarters of the National 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America, and the utiliza- 
tion of the facilities of such building or 
buildings and the said national headquarters 
to gather, collate, edit, publish, and exhibit 
the memorabilia, data, records, military 
awards, decorations, citation, etc., for the 
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purposes of preserving the memories and 
records of patriotic service performed by men 
and women of the Jewish faith while in the 
armed services of the United States of 
America in time of war.” 

Incorporators from 33 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia indicate the nationwide 
scope of this nonprofit corporation. 

On or before the first day of April of each 
year the corporation hereby created shall 
make and transmit to the Congress a report 
of its proceedings for the year ending De- 
cember 31 preceding, including a full, com- 
plete, and itemized report of receipts and 
expenditures of any kind. Said report shall 
be printed as a public document. 

As diversity is the rich and fertile back- 
ground from which we draw our vital faith 
in freedom, we should encourage all volun- 
tary efforts to honor and perpetuate the con- 
tributions of each large group to our national 
unity and brotherhood, 

The long and distinguished history of the 
Jewish War Veterans, U. S. A., has earned for 
them this right to a place of honor in our 
National Capital, where they can establish 
a shrine to preserve the proud evidence of 
their service to our common cause, for the 
appreciation and respect of all. 

Through H. R. 109 and H. R. 3338, or any 
similar bill, I ask congressional authorization 
from the Jewish War Veterans, U. S. A., Na- 
tional Memorial, Inc., to achieve the noble 
purposes set forth in this bill. 


To Strengthen Reliable Allies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOC KIT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include two articles by 
Mr. Constantine Brown which appeared 
in the August 5 and 6 editions of the 
Washington Evening Star, containing an 
account of his interview with Generalis- 
simo Franco of Spain, and study of 


Spain's ailments. 
raise the question 


The articles 
whether it is in the interests of the free 
world to promptly strengthen those na- 
tions which, like Spain, lie on the periph- 
ery of Europe, and which have been 
risia h in their anti-Communist posi- 

on. 


Only recently, a congressional resolu- 
tion was adopted expressing the sense 
of the Congress that Spain join the 
NATO. In view of the passage of that 
resolution, I believe that we may well 
consider the issues raised in the articles, 
which follow: 

STRENGTHEN RELIABLE ALLIES, Franco URGES 
(By Constantine Brown) 

(This interview with Generalissimo Franco 
is the third dispatch from Mr. Brown on his 
round-the-world tour.) 

Marnm, Spatn.—Generalissimo Francisco 
Pranco feels that German unity is the main 
problem of Western Europe and he fears that 
Western interest in coexistence with Russia 
may lead soon to withdrawal of American 
and allied-forces from Germany in order to 
obtain reunification of that divided country. 
To meet that situation he favors strengthen- 
ing of reliable European countries. 

Franco's small study with its Empire desk 
piled high with files, newspapers, and letters 
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to be answered, was the same as when T last 
saw it some 5 years ago. The same magnifi- 
cent Goya tapestries decorated the paneled 
walls. Nothing had changed except El 
Caudillo. He is a few pounds heavier. 

The ruler of Spain does not speak English, 
although he seems to understand it well. 
He likes to talk to unofficial foreigners and 
enjoys hearing other than the dreary official 
reports. He is also candid in expressing his 
own thoughts, 

Franco's main worries of repairing the 
damage which was inflicted by the civil war 
are over. Eighteen years later he rules over 
a united country. Internationally Spain 
has once more taken its place among the 
western nations—or nearly so. 

A couple of months ago the American 
Congress passed a resolution expressing its 
sense that Spain join the NATO. The White 
House and State Department fully con- 
curred. But to be admitted to that exclu- 
sive club it is necessary to have a unani- 
mous vote of the members. 

For the time being Norway has indicated 
that it will not vote for Spain. This hurts 
the pride of the Spaniards. Franco, how- 
ever, takes it philosophically. 

He believes that International socialism— 
much as it says it is opposed to Communist 
imperialism—is still against the man who s0 
succcessfully defeated the objective of Mos- 
cow to establish a satellite in the most im- 
portant strategic corner of Europe. 

El Caudillo believes that Soviet aggression 
against Europe is not imminent. The Rus- 
sians, he contends, have the capability of 
launching an attack and could be success- 
ful in the first phase of aggression. What 
makes them hesitate, however, is the un- 
reliability of their satellites. 

Franco believes that western propa- 
ganda—with all its defects—has had a real 
impact on the peoples of the suppressed 
countries. It may be that the satellite arm- 
ies—some 70 divisions—may remain obedient 
to their Soviet-imposed masters for a while. 
But the people themselves would rise in the 
eventuality of Soviet aggression, Russia's 
armies might be faced with the same prob- 
lems as Hitler's forces at Stalingrad—their 
lines of communication would be heavily 
harassed by guerrillas, 

The main problem of Western Europe, 
Franco contends, is German unity. This Na- 
tion is potentially the most powerful single 
element in the West. For her, the chief 
problem is the unification of her territory. 
Germany's internal policy will turn around 
this problem as long as unification is not 
attained. 

“I fear," El Caudillo said, “that the spirit 
of coexistence, which appears to be a fea- 
ture of western policy, may lead in the near 
future to the withdrawal of the American 
and allied forces stationed in Germany in 
order to obtain German unity. This would 
satisfy not only the Germans but also the 
Russians. The possibility has to be fore- 
seen, To meet it, I think the reliable Euro- 
pean countries should be strengthened.” 

When this reporter pointed out that while 
we would have to pull our four divisions 
3,700 miles across the Atlantic, the Russians 
need only withdraw less than 500 miles 
across land, El Caudillo intimated that the 

-limited American forces in Europe count for 
little against potential Russian concentra- 
tions. 

If Europe wants, he said, she has more 
than enough people to create greater effec- 
tives. The cost of a Spanish division is ap- 
proximately one-third that of an American 
division, and the forces of the European 
nations on which America can rely could 
form the spearhead of Western resistance in 
an emergency. 

The NATO countries are well prepared to 
counter a Soviet air ion. The Ameri- 
can bases strategically situated in Morocco, 
Britain, and Spain are in a position at this 
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very moment to give more than a good ac- 
counting in the eyent of a surprise attack. 

The NATO ground forces, however, are 
weak and in a difficult position in Germany, 
Moreover, the British are now economy- 
minded and are drastically reducing their 
military establishment. It is expected that 
by the end of next year they will reduce 
their forces in Germany by two divisions. 

The French have a heavy war on their 
hands in Algeria. It is expected to continue 
for some time since the Kremlin is deter- 
mined to keep It going. Most of the forces 
earmarked for the NATO have been with- 
drawn from the Rhine and sent across the 
Mediterranean. The Benelux forces are neg- 
ligible. 

The chains of mountains which divide 
the Iberian peninsula from the rest of Europe 
are an obstacle not easy to overcome even in 
these days of jet bombers flying faster than 
sound at very high attitudes. 

These forbidding natural obstacles pre- 
vented Hitler from invading Spain in World 
War II and forced him to accept the so-called 
“Spanish beneyolent neutrality.” 

It must be remembered that in those days 
Franco's so-called air force consisted of 
less than 100 old-fashioned “crates.” Today 
there are four American bases in Spain— 
the most efficient in the world—from which 
the American Strategic Air Force can oper- 
ate. In addition, the Spanish air force it- 
self has more than 150 jet fighters, manned 
by highly skilled American-trained pilots, 
This number will be increased substantially 
this year and next. 


Maprip, Sparn.—A number of liberal Amerl- 
can newspapermen and columnists are now 
visiting Spain for the first time since the 
civil war. They are trying, especially, to dis- 
cover the country's ailments. In talks with 
Spanish and American officials they com- 
plain that the Spaniards are far from becom- 
ing progressive. 

The Spaniards, and especially the peasants, 
the newsmen say, are still painfully back- 
ward. They conclude that the situation in 
Spain is hopeless because the liberal move- 
ments of the industrial populations in the 
north are being suppressed by the Franco 
dictatorship. 

Much of this is true. The Spanish people 
are nothing like Americans, nor for that mat- 
ter like any of the Western Europeans. 

The French Revolution which shook the 
Western World in 1789 had no impact on this 
country. The industrial revolution which 
so radically changed Western Europe more 
than a hundred years ago never crossed the 
Pyrenees, either, Thus it is not surprising 
that the Spaniards still remain somewhat 
backward, conservative individualists, the 
likes of whom cannot easily be found else- 
where. 

Only in recent years have things begun to 
change—mainly in cities with important in- 
dustrial populations. And here we see the 
American influence: Neon signs, alr-condi- 
tioning in a number of hotels, many more 
automobiles than in the past, and a marked 
modernization in industrial plants, Spain 
is now changing from a purely agricultural 
economy into an industrial state with all its 
advantages and evils, 

Spain's changes are coming about under 
unbelievable difficulties. At the end of the 
civil war the country was broke, The ray- 
ages of that bitter struggle were as devastat- 
ing as those in Europe and Japan in World 
War II. Spain's gold reserves of close to 61 
billion had been plundered by the Russians 
and by members of the “loyalist” government 
when they fled the country. 

After World War II when the wounds of 
Europe were being healed by UNRRA, the 
Marshal plan, etc., Spain was suffering from 
an unofficial blockade applied by the western 
nations in the hope of overthrowing dictator 
Franco. 
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We have not spent on Spain anywhere 
near as much as we have on Britain, France, 
Japan or any other countries in either loans 
or gifts. The amount lent and given to 
Spain does not exceed $350 million, In- 
directly we have given the country approxi- 
mately $65 million more. The construction 
of the 4 air and 2 naval bases has cost the 
American taxpayers $300 million so far. 
About 30 percent of this went to Spanish 
workers and for Spanish raw material going 
into the building of the great landing strips. 
‘There is no doubt that both the Madrid gev- 
ernment and the Spanish people appreciate 
America’s timely help. 

Our aid to Spain is a two-way street— 
we help Spain and ourselves as well. The 
airbases capable of taking the heaviest jet 
bombers are the most secure we have in Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean. There may 
be a time when Moscow will give an ulti- 
matum to Britain that unless the American 
alr squadrons based in that country are 
evacuated Britain will be attacked from the 
air. If at such a time Laborites such as 
Aneurin Bevan hold the reins of govern- 
ment it is possible that we may be “invited 
out.” 

Our bases in Morocco are equally uncer- 
tain. For the time being our relations with 
the new sovereign Moroccan government are 
cordial, But nobody can be sure what will 
happen in the event the Russians unleash 
a war in Europe. The best available in- 
telligence shows that there are numerous 
Communist agents in the country. Even if 
they did not succeed in overthrowing the 
Sultan, they could make our bases ineffective. 

No such thing can happen in Spain. No 
threat whatsover could induce Franco and 
his government to yield to Russian black- 
mail, And the number of secret Commu- 
nists in this country is so infinitesimal that 
in the opinion of our security officers here 
damage to the American bases can be com- 
pletely discounted. They are as safe, if not 
more so, than our bases at home. Spain 
may still be a backward country, as our 
ideological investigators maintain, but it is 
at present our most dependable ally in West- 
ern Europe. 

Possessing only a small industry, Spain Is 
not tempted by the Muscovite carrot of 
“trade with the Soviets.” Its anticommu- 
nism is not centered in the government 
alone. It spread to the people themselves, 
who remember too well the horrors per- 
petrated by the Reds in the civil war. 


Golden Eggs at $9.58 per Egg Are the 
Exception Rather Than the Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
refreshing—if somewhat unrealistic— 
change in my recording of egg prices, 
under unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp an item taken from today's 
Washington Daily News, 

The article follows: 

Eccs $9.58 Eactr 

East Avrora, N. ¥.—It’s a pretty valuable 
chicken that can lay a dozen eggs worth $115; 

But Ralph Mosely of East Aurora voiced 
the top bid for the prize dozen—produced 
by Nelson Graves, Holland poultryman. 
That's $9.58 per egg and may set a record 
for the price of hen fruit. 
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Our Military Manpower Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 x 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks last 
Monday, I inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recor an article which appeared on 
that day in the Washington Daily News 
by Mr. Jim G. Lucas, famed staff writer 
for the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Al- 
liance. The article I inserted at that 
time was the first in a series of three 
articles on Military Manpower—Down 
the Drain, and that article pointed out 
why the United States is losing many of 
its best-trained men in the services. 

The second and third articles in this 
outstanding series of three articles by 
Mr. Lucas appeared in the Washington 
Daily News of yesterday and today, re- 
spectively. The second article refers to 
the Cordiner plan as a key to the Na- 
tion’s military survival. The third ar- 
ticle points out that the armed services 
have been watching helplessly while an 
extremely high percentage of its best 
men, who have been trained at high cost 
to the Government, are being lost to 
private industry due to an unrealistic 
military pay scale. 

In order to provide a complete picture 
as given in this excellent series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Lucas, and so as to commend 
these articles to the attention of all per- 
sons interested in national security and 
Government economy. I am inserting 
these articles in the Recorp at this point. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Daily News of August 
6, 1957 
MILITARY MANPOWER: Down THE DRAIN— 
Corpiver PLAN Is REGARDED Key TO ARMED 
Service SURVIVAL 


= (Second of a series) 


(By Jim G. Lucas) 

It costs the Air Force $100,000 to train a 
jet pilot, and 70 percent of them quit after 
one 3-year hitch. ` 

For each pilot that quits, a second $100,000 
has to be spent to train a replacement. 

After 3 years, he's gone. And so it goes. 
On and on. 

This illustrates, in financial terms, the 
problem created by the staggering turnover 
in military manpower with which the Armed 
Forces must cope. 

PAY PLAN 


In an effort to do something about it, the 
Defense Department early this year drew up 
a revolutionary pay plan. It suggested pay- 
ing a man what he is worth; relating his 
paycheck to what he knows and what he 
can do. 

This was the Cordiner plan, so named for 
the man who headed an advisory committee's 
6-month study. Ralph J. Cordiner is presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Electric Corp. 

Turnover inevitably results in vast expense. 
But that isn’t the only—or even the most 
important—consideration. 

The heayy preponderance of relatively 
greenhands in military service multiplies 
accidents. These take lives—which cannot 
be replaced—and destroy expensive equip- 
ment—which needs time in the building. It 
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reduces efficlency. It limits the Armed 
Forces power to retaliate effectively in case 
of aggression. 

Finally, by creating a demand for more 
and more manpower, it necessitates continu- 
ation of a peacetime draft or at least magni- 
fies its size. 

The Cordiner Committee found that build- 
ing a professional corps of skilled servicemen 
would increase combat efficiency, Or putting 
it another way, it would permit reduction 
of at least 350,000 men in the total size of 
the armed services. 


QUESTION 


At the outset, the big question the 
Cordiner Committee had to answer was: 

Why do servicemen quit? 

To find the answer, it visited bases from 
Korea to Alaska, Africa to Europe and Asia. 
On board ships, at remote airfields, and in 
dozens of Army camps, its members asked 
what was wrong. 

They also asked; “What would induce you 
to stay?“ 

They got many answers. Men all over the 
world told them the most important aspects 
of any job are a feeling of belonging, a pride 
in their job and assurance of continuity, 
individual rights and dignity, good bosses— 
in other words, firm discipline and fair treat- 
ment. They talked about higher living 
standards, better housing, and the like. s 

But running through every interview was 
the insistence that the military pay a man 
what he is worth, that it base pay on in- 
telligence, energy, and ability. 


OUT OF DATE 


Our military pay system is tragically out 
of date. It was copied from the British after 
the Revolution and has been little changed 
since. Under it, a man is paid largely for 
how long he has been in uniform; not for 
what he can do. 

A second lieutenant who stays out of 
trouble can reasonably expect to wind up a 
colonel. He needs merely to walt for his 
number to come up on the promotion lists. 
If he shows initiative, sticks his neck out 
and makes controversial decisions, he may 
also wind up a colonel in the same length of 
time—provided he doesn't step on some- 
body's toes and get shunted out of service 
altogether. 

To remedy this, the Cordiner plan would 
give the services authority to pay persons 
in the so-called scarce skills—electronics and 
radar men, communication specialists and 
aircraft mechanics—more money than truck 
drivers and cooks of the same rank. 

Under this plan, all services would start 
their enlisted men at the same salary and 
advance them in grade up to a point where 
training for more technical jobs begins. This 
would be corporal in the Army, third class 
petty officer in the Navy, airman first class in 
the Air Force, and sergeant in the Marines. 

Lower grade enlisted men now drawing 
higher pay—and some have been in long 
enough that they're paid more than men who 
outrank them—would not take a pay cut. 


HOW IT WORKS t 


But pay rises would be weighted in favor 
of the more skilled and ambitious. A man 
would be required to make the most of his 
capabilities. If a truckdriver were found 
capable of performing a more skilled job, 
he would have to train for it or run the risk 
of being discharged when his enlistment was 
up. 

The Cordiner plan would provide substan- 
tially higher pay for those in positions of 
responsibility—in top commissioned and en- 
Usted ranks. In the past, Congress has 
yielded to political pressure and voted pay 
boosts principally for privates. Most of these 
have no intention of staying. 

Moreover, it would give an immediate in- 
crease to some critically needed persons now 
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in uniform, Many are ready to quit in dis- 
gust. 
FIVE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 

Mr. Cordiner admits his plan would cost 
more money initially—perhaps as much as 
$500 million a year, That is the emergency 
feature, the desperate effort to keep men 
ready to quit. But he insists it will save up 
to $5 billion a year by 1960 once it gets going. 

That initial cost apparently is the stum- 
bling block, Secretary Wilson said he “bought 
the philosophy” of the Cordiner plan, but 
could only agree to pay rises totaling slightly 
more than $100 million, The Budget Bureau 
objected that a program of such size—at a 
time it is trying to hold down expenses— 
would be an inflationary pressure. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, while conceding the need 
for reform, went along. As a result, little 
has been done. 

But Mr. Cordiner has not been satisfied to 
let his plan die. Once mentioned as Mr. Wil- 
son’s possible successor, he has taken on the 
role of gadfiy, turning down no invitations to 
speak and be heard. He has appeared on 
TV. His prestige has given the drive tre- 
mendous impetus. Cordiner has referred 
caustically to those—apparently including 
Wilson—who would adopt the philosophy 
but reject the substance of his plan. 

As a result, he has become a hero among 
military people. The Cordiner plan—while 
scarcely known outside the services—is re- 
garded by most careerists as a key to the Na- 
tion’s military survival. 

[From the Washington Daily News of August 
7, 1957 
Mmiraky Maxrovrn: Down THE Drain— 
Reauistic: Pay Scare WII. Keep MEN IN 
UNIFORM, BURGESS Sars 
(Last of a series) 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

The Armed Forces are keeping their cooks. 
But they are losing their electronics tech- 
nicians. 

Carter Burgess, now president of TWA and 
a former Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower, recently cited these figures: 

Electronics technicians reenlist for second 
hitch at the rate of only 14 percent, com- 
pared with 40 percent for cooks and food 
handlers. The rate for oommunications 
specialists is 20 percent. For security 
guards—who need little training—the rate 
is 38 percent. 

PAY IS SAME 


The reason found by the Cordiner Com- 
mittee is simply that in these diverse fields 
the pay is the same. 

“This,” Mr. Burgess told a meeting of 
generals and admirals at Quantico just be- 
fore he left the Pentagon, leads men to seek 
out the less arduous and demanding assign- 
ments. That is why we are 25 percent short 
in the top 3 combat grades of ‘the conti- 
nental Army and 25 percent over-in clerks 
and typists.” 

The Cordiner plan, in substance, would 
offer financial rewards for the more difficult 
and rarer skills. It would provide oppor- 
tunities for advancement somewhat com- 
Parable to those in private life. Its backers 
believe it would reduce the rate of turn- 
over, and increase the quality of defense. 
And, in the long run, that it would cost less 
than defense flow does now because it would 
reduce the cost of constantly training new 
men. 

The Defense Department spends 45 per- 
cent of its annual budget—more than $17 
Dillion this year—on people, And that 
doesn’t include housing. 

No corporation spends anywhere near that. 
Yet it is not enough to keep badly needed, 
skilled men in uniform. Only 23 percent 
of those now in service will sign up for a 
second hitch, and these will be largely in 
what the military calls soft skills, 
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THE ANSWER 

The answer, obviously, is not more dollars, 
but a better distribution of those now being 
apent. And that, in a nutshell, is what the 
Cordiner Committee proposes. 

Since 1955, the Pentagon and Congress 
have done a lot in what is known as the 
career incentive field. President Eisenhower 
effectively described the problem in a special 
message to Congress in January of that year. 

“To sustain our active forces at required 
levels of strength and efficiency,” he said, 
“it is necessary to increase the present rate 
of voluntary enlistments * * * and to in- 
duce volunteers, both officers and enlisted 
men, to continue in the services on a career 
basis. 

“These objectives require compensation 
which ts more in line with that paid by pri- 
vate industry. They also require the 
strengthening of the traditional service 
benefits in recognition of the unusual difi- 
culties facing the serviceman and his 
family.” 

MANY STEPS 

Since 1955, a number of steps have been 
taken, all to the good. 

The first was the reenlistment bonus act of 
1935, heavily weighted to increase the re- 
enlistment of first-termers. It gave 1 
month's pay for each year of reenlistment. 
It also created increased incentives for sec- 
ond and subsequent reenlistments. 

Other measures include survivors’ benefits, 
dependent medical case, regular officer aug- 
mentation, doctors’ career incentives, and 
ROTC-military academy longevity credits. 

These have helped. The overall reenlist- 
ment rate is slightly higher today than in 
1955. Yet, obviously, they are not enough. 

“The fact is, Mr. Burgess says, that lesser 
skilled individuals are reenlisting at a far 
greater rate than are those who require 
lengthy and expensive training. This is the 
real crux of the problem.” 

ANNUAL DRAIN 


There has been an annual drain on the 
military of a million men since the end of 
the Korean war, according to Mr. Burgess, 
These losses, he says, “make it necessary for 
us to rebuild one-third of our forces each 
year, and even then we fall far short of the 
proper mix of skills and abilities. 

“This strikes me as an upside down mill- 
tary structure. Forty-five percent of our 
men have less than 2 years’ service, and al- 
most two-thirds have less than 4 years’. 
Only one-tenth have served 10 years of more.” 

Without a realistic pay scale, the services 
have watched helplessly while industry sy- 
phons off the cream of the crop—often after 
it has spent millions training these men, 


The Army’s Effort To Recruit Brains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to present herewith an 
editorial which appeared in the Shreve- 
port Times; on Thursday, August 1, 1957. 
The Army is of vital importance to all 
of us and this editorial gives much food 
for thought on the problems of Army 
personnel and the welfare of our coun- 
try. 

The editorial is as follows: 
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THE ARMY'S Errorr To RECRUIT BRAINS 

The Army is on sound ground in asking 
Congress for legislation which would au- 
thorize the President to defer from the draft 
young men with low intelligence ratings. 
The purpose of such deferment would be 
to guarantee that the Army—and other 
branches of the Armed Forces—would get 
men in the draft who are of higher intelli- 
gence than the average now inducted. 

The reason the Army wants men of higher 
intelligence is that men of low intelligence 
simply cannot operate the modern weapons 
which fill the military arsenal, There was a 
time when a man who could march 30 miles 
in a day carrying a heavy pack, plus a rifie 
and a bayonet was looked upon as just 
about the ideal soldier. The weakness of his 
mind meant nothing if there was sufficient 
strength in his back. 

Those days have gone—they went long 
ago, in fact. Today's weapons are highly 
complex, Instead of pulling a trigger on a 
fieldpiece, the soldier today may have to do 
quite a bit of figuring in mathematics to 
aim the weapon and make it effective. That 
applies to infantry forces—in other branches 
of the Army or other armed services, the 
complexity may be much greater. The Army 
bluntly puts it this way: 

“Experience has shown that an appreciable 
number of personnel who meet current min- 
imum statutory mental standards do not 
possess sufficient aptitude to assimilate 
training in even the most basic military 
skills.” i 

Putting it a little more bluntly, this means 
that there are too many young men being 
drafted into the service who are too dumb to 
be of any value—not through any action of 
their own but simply because they were not 
born with enough brains. 

It costs the Armed Forces—actually the 
taxpayers—several billion dollars a year to 
train young men to be soldiers. This cost is 
increased by the number of duds in each 
complement of youth brought into serv- 
ice—the number who, it is found, cannot be 
trained to be good soldiers because they are 
not mentally capable. Higher intelligence 
ratings in the Armed Forces not only will 
increase the fighting efficiency of those 
forces, but will in the end save money for 
the taxpayers. 

There is one obvious objection to the 
Army’s proposal, and that is that it would 
force men with brains to carry the military 
load while men with not so much brains 
would get out of military service. That might 
be necessary from the standpoint of em- 
ciency but it is not very equitable and it 
could be very dangerous. 

It would mean that, in war, an enemy 
would in successful combat—be wiping out 
the brains as well as the brawn of the Nation. 

That could be carried to a point where the 
United States could win a war and still lose 
from the standpoint that it would not have 
enough of its brainy youth left to carry on 
the progress of civilization and its own wel- 
fare. 

The answer, if there is one, probably would 
lie in not exempting persons of low intel- 
ligence from all types of military service 
but of putting them only into service they 
were capable of performing. None of the 
military services ever really have been will- 
ing to do this. For example, men who can 
play professional baseball or football for a 
living are exempted from military service 
because of some physical injury to the knee 
or back or arm. They would be entirely ca- 
pable of filling desk jobs and almost any 
kind of work behind the lines even if not 
able to go into combat. Assigning them to 
such tasks would be a long step toward a 
more equitable draft system and toward 
greater efficiency in the armed services. 

One of the troubles with all of the Armed 
Forces today is that they yell constantly for 
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men of special intelligence and then assign 
these men to duty that any person not too 
close to the dumbbell classification could 
fill. 

But one thing is certain: The Army and 
the other armed forces do need men these 
days of intelligence that was not necessary 
back in the days when a strong back offset 
a weak mind. As a step in that direction, 
the Army's proposal for deferment of the 
zow intelligence draftees has some very good 
points, 


AEC Bill Favors Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days, certain of my colleagues on the 
joint committee who do not agree with 
the minority views contained in House 
Report 978 relating to the authorization 
bill for the AEC have taken the floor in 
both Houses of the Congress to express 
their views on this bill. 

I would like to cover just one highly 
objectionable feature of this bill. 

I refer to the statement in the minor- 
ity report, H. R. 8996 is heavily slanted 
in favor of public power and Federal 
ownership of atomic facilities, and 
against private industry and private 
ownership. Other Members of the com- 
mittee deny this statement. Without 
acrimony or bitterness, and with only 
the best of feeling toward my colleagues 
on the joint committee who do not agree 
with my views, I would like to attempt 
to state for the Recor the evidences of 
favoritism for public power in the bill, 
as I see them. 

I take this position, and make this 
statement with some regret because I do 
not wish to engage in a heated discus- 
sion with some of my good friends and 
colleagues on the Joint Committee. 
However, when a bill is slanted in favor 
of public power, in my opinion, and 
especially in this new and terribly im- 
portant field of atomic energy, I feel it 
my duty to state my views, for the rec- 
ord and to voice a word of alarm to those 
who rely upon us for guidance. 

In my opinion, H. R. 8996 is heavily 
slanted in favor of public power and 
Federal Government ownership, and 
against private industry and private de- 
velopment and ownership in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. IT FAVORS FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION OF ATOMIC 
POWER FACILITIES 

Section 101 of the bill authorizes $58 
million for construction of reactor facil- 
ities not requested by the Commission. 
One of these is only $3 million for a de- 
sign study, but if it should be followed up 
by construction of the reactor next year, 
the cost for that project alone would 
ultimately run well over $100 million. 
The majority report indicates that it 
favors for this particular project a dual- 
purpose reactor which would generate 
substantial quantities of power, as well 
as plutonium, from a federally owned 
reactor. 
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2. BREAKDOWN OF FUNDS AUTHORIZED 


Section 111 authorizes the sum of 
$129,915,000 for use in the AEC power 
demonstration reactor program. If we 
break down this figure, we find that $98,- 
415,000 is allocated to reactors to be 
owned by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of public power distributing 
agencies, and only $31,500,000 is de- 
signed for assistance to power reactors 
which will be largely constructed by pri- 
vate industry and privately owned. 
This is a ratio of more than 3 to 1 in dol- 
lars in favor of the public-power groups. 
Now, when we consider that there are 
only about one-fifth as many conven- 
tional kilowatts generated by public- 
power groups in the country as by pri- 
vate-power groups, we see that this is a 
15 to 1 favoritism for public power. 

3. “SAVING” THE PUBLIC POWER GROUPS 


Section 111 (a) (1) of H. R. 8996 pro- 
vides for direct contracting between the 
Federal Government and the reactor 
manufacturer, and would remove all 
risks for the public power groups, large 
and small, which have submitted propos- 
als. This “saving” provision would in- 
clude the large scale reactor plant to be 
constructed in Nebraska by the Federal 
Government for the benefit of the Con- 
sumers Public Power District of Ne- 
braska, which I might point out is a 
utility company much larger and with 
more financial resources than many 
small privately owned utilities. 

It has been repeatedly said that the 
public power reactors are the program 
of the Commission, and that the ma- 
jority report is only attempting to 
strengthen this program. In my opin- 
ion, this is not correct. Section 111 (a) 
(1) was not proposed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In fact, the Com- 
5 ission is strongly opposed to this sec- 
tion. z 

The Commission has not yet accepted 
any of these proposals for reactors con- 
struction made by the public power 
groups. They have submitted five pro- 
posals, but as time has passed, it has 
become increasingly clear that they have 
little or nothing to offer for the deyel- 
opment of atomic power. 

At page 16 of the majority report it- 
self, the majority observed that the co- 
operative and publicly owned agencies 
did not demonstrate to the committee 
any particular competence or experience 
in the design, construction, or manage- 
ment of research and development proj- 
ects, including atomic reactors. 

In my opinion, unless the public- 
power groups indicate a willingness to 
provide more capital, assume more risk, 
and not ask for special favors, some or 
all of them should and would be dropped 
from the program. They should be 
treated on the same basis as the private- 
power projects. 

Therefore, in my opinion, it is not cor- 
rect to state that this is the Commission’s 
program, because there is no assurance 
that some or all of these public-power 
reactors would ever have been able to 
reach fruition under the Commission 
program. Š 

Therefore, I do not believe that we 
should save these groups. They should 
be left to continue their negotiations 
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with the Commission, without directions 
or dictates from the Congress to save 
them. If they cannot make satisfactory 
proposals, similar to the proposals of 
private groups, they should be dropped. 
4. ATTEMPTED CUTBACKS OF FUNDS FOR THE 
ONLY PRIVATE PROPOSAL 

Only one proposal made by a privately 
owned and financed group was submitted 
by AEC for authorization in this bill, 
This was the proposal by the Power Re- 
actor Development Co., requesting work 
in AEC laboratories, to be valued at 
$4,206,000. All of the information would 
be public knowledge. 

All of the information would be use- 
ful in helping to prove or disprove the 
safety of the design of this particular 
reactor. Nevertheless, the committee 
voted to cut the funds authorized for 
this project from $4,206,000 to $1,500,- 
000, and the committee report—which 
does not properly state the committee 
intent—even implies that this amount 
should be cut to zero. 

Since this was the only private pro- 
posal submitted to the committee, re- 
questing a modest assistance, to be 
matched by over $50 million in private 
money, it is obvious, in my opinion, that 
there was discrimination against pri- 
vate industry. 

Objections have been raised as to 
the safety of the PRDC ~eactor, but this 
is the subject of a current administra- 
tive hearing, and the Congress should 
not abrogate the contract until the al- 
legations are proven. Moreover, most 
of these funds will be used to explore 
questions of safety and, therefore, it 
appears to me ridiculous to deny funds 
because of supposed objections on safe- 
ty grounds. 

5, RESTRICTIONS UPON THIRD ROUND 


Subsection 111 (a) (3) would place re- 
strictions upon the third round of the 
AEC power demonstration reactor pro- 
gram. This round is intended to en- 
courage ownership of reactors by pri- 
vate industry, on the approach that the 
Government will contribute only a 
limited amount, to be matched by a 
majority of the funds coming from pri- 
vate industry. This round encourages 
private ownership of reactors in new 
reactor concepts. 

Restrictiens on this round would have 
the effect of discouraging private indus- 
try and private ownership. The follow- 
up next year would be to call for more 
Government construction and more Gov- 
ernment ownership. j 

6. SECTION 111 (B) 


Section 111 (b) provides that before 
the Commission enters into contracts 
providing assistance for construction of 
reactors, it must submit the basis of the 
contract to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy for review. 

Although I did not originally object to 
proposed section 111 (b), I am now con- 
cerned because of some of these other 
provisions which I have discussed, and 
which were added to the bill after the 
language of section 111 (b) was origi- 
nally discussed. If there exists a bias in 
the Joint Committee in favor of public 
power and against private ownership as 
indicated by the other provisions in this 
bill which I have discussed, I now fear 
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that section 111 (b) could have the un- 
fortunate effect of discouraging private 
industry to submit proposals in the 
future. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker. this bill, H. 
R. 8996, offers a dangerous precedent if 
it should emerge from the Congress in 
its present form. 

The atomic power industry is just be- 
ginning, and by the act of 1954, Congress 
attempted to encourage private owner- 
ship and private participation. 

I fear that a pattern is now beginning 
to take shape where this great new source 
of power will be devoted to public rather 
than private ownership. 

Now that our last great sites for hydro 
power are becoming exhausted, public 
power advocates are turning to atomic 
power. 

Just as the arguments of navigation 
and reclamation were applied to en- 
courage Federal ownership of impor- 
tant hydro facilities, it now appears that 
the argument of research and develop- 
ment is being applied as a cover to en- 
courage Federal ownership of atomic 
facilities. I believe that research and 
development should be limited to re- 
search and development, and not to con- 
struction of power reactors. 

In the case of the five proposed pub- 
lic power reactors, there is a category 
of research and development, and there 
is a category of construction of reactors 
both calling for funds. In the case of 
privately owned reactors, there is only 
a category of research and development 
assistance, and I believe that this is the 
proper use of Government funds. 

If Government funds are limited to 
strictly research and development, the 
taxpayer will receive more reactors, and 
more atomic power for his dollar, be- 
cause private funds will be used in the 
program. 

If all ownership continues to be Fed- 
eral, and if private ownership is dis- 
couraged by the Congress, the great po- 
tentiality of the atomic energy power 
program will wither on the vine. 

In order to be strong both at home 
and abroad, we must have a strong pri- 
vate industry participating energetically 
in the atomic power program. 

I hope that my good friends and col- 
leagues on the Joint Committee as well 
as elsewhere in the Congress will take 
a good look at the provisions which I 
have discussed today. I believe that a 
good look clearly shows that the bill is 
Slanted in favor of public power and 
Federal ownership and against private 
ownership and industrial participation. 

Lhope that these features can be cor- 
Tected when H. R. 8996 is scheduled to 
come before the House for consideration 
tomorrow. 


Reemployment Rights of Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, the purpose of this bill, H. R. 
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8522, is to amend and clarify the re- 
employment provisions of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952 and the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Services 
Act. The bill will also put National 
Guardsmen on the same basis as other 
members of the Reserve components in- 
sofar as reemployment is concerned, 
after participating in Reserve training. 

The law now provides that persons 
performing training duty, such as 2-week 
encampments and weekly drills, have 
30 days to apply for reemployment 
in their jobs, and it is believed that this 
period is unreasonably long in relation 
to the amount of time away from the 
job. The bill would remedy this situa- 
tion by requiring that application for re- 
employment be made at the beginning 
of the next regular scheduled work pe- 
riod after expiration of the necessary 
travel time, or within a reasonable time 
thereafter. 

With respect to the period in which 
an application for reemployment must 
be filed by any member of a Reserve 
component, the bill will permit the appli- 
cation to be filed after a 1-year period of 
hospitalization incident to training. 
This would eliminate the present in- 
consistent treatment which grants those 
on active duty in the Armed Forces a 1- 
year period of grace for hospitalization, 
some reservists a 6-month period, and 
other reservists none at all. 

One of the main reasons, however, for 
this legislation is to cover National 
Guard men who take the 6-month 
training course. Because of a quirk in 
the law a member of the Army Reserve 
who enters the 6-month training pro- 
gram has his reemployment rights in- 
sured, but a National Guard man does 
not. This bill will place all on the same 
basis. 

The Department of Labor recom- 
mended this legislation and the Bureau 
of the Budget interposes no objection. 
There will be no cost to the Government 
because of this bill’s enactment. 


Exempt Certain Wheat Producers From 
SPEECH 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Chairman, we 
have taken a short but at least progres- 
sive step in approving H. R. 8456—S. 
959—which will exempt certain wheat 
producers from liability under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act where all their 
wheat crop is fed or used for seed or food 
on the farm. 

This bill has special significance for 
many farmers within my own district. 
Like so many others, they have been se- 
verely hampered over the years by their 
inability to grow in excess of 15 acres of 
wheat without penalty, even though 
every bushel of wheat produced has been 
consumed on the ci and has neyer 
been diverted to the open market, 
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If nothing else, our remedial bill is 
likely, in the words of Secretary Benson, 
to “remove the dissatisfaction of many 
small wheat producers with the program 
as it must be operated under present 
legislation.” 

However, the bill we have just passed 
is far from ideal. It gives the farmer 
only a fraction more of the operating 
freedom he should have. Regrettably, 
he has been given - an exemption only up 
to 30 acres of wheat production and even 
so he must apply to his county ASC com- 
mittee for the exemption or become 
subject to penalty. 

Further, he cannot turn any portion of 
his grain over to a miller in exchange for 
milling services. Every grain of wheat 
sent off the farm for milling or other 
processing must be returned for con- 
sumption on the farm. 

On top of this, no surplus wheat may 
be stored on the farm at the end of the 
crop year; every bit of it must be con- 
sumed on the farm if a penalty is to be 
avoided. 

I feel, too, that there has been a 
grievous omission in our failure to adopt 
a retroactive forgiveness clause already 
approved by the Senate. In the words 
of Senate Report 458 on S. 959: 

If exemptions were obtained on the 1954, 
1955, or 1956 crops, penalties paid on such 
crops would be refunded; wheat stored to 
avoid such penalties would be released from 
storage; and the Secretary would pay pro- 
ducers the value of any wheat delivered to 
him to avoid such penalties. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
been subjected to much criticism for 
the way it has handled wheat penalty 
cases, but in fairness to that agency we 
should not lose sight of the fact that it 
endorsed the principle of retroactive for- 
giveness at least as early as January 1956 
and did so again in January of this year, 

It is my personal hope—and I am sure 
it is shared by many of my colleagues— 
that retroactive wiping out of penalties 
will prevail in the final version of S. 959 
which is to become public law. 

Recognition and correction of the 
patent injustice which has been forced 
upon small wheat producers through the 
exactment of penalties, will go a long 
way toward making S. 959 a vastly more 
constructive piece of farm legislation. 


A Ray of Hope for the Family Farmer 
SPEECH 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is heartening to be given the 
opportunity to vote on a measure in- 
tended to give the family farmer a little 
relief from the stifling regulation and 
regimentation which presses in on him. 
Over a period of years, I have contended 
that it is unjust, unreasonable, and arro- 
gant for a government to tell a man how 
much grain he may produce on his own 
soil, in cooperation with nature, for con- 
sumption by his family, his livestock and 
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his poultry on the farm, or for use as 
seed. Probably nothing in the rickety 
structure of agricultural controls has 
produced so much resentment among the 
operators of small farms as the limita- 
tion on production for use on one’s own 
place. 

This is justified resentment. The 
family farmer has been forced to take up 
the study of accountancy and law in the 
struggle to avoid heavy fines and the 
threat of jail for violations, often inad- 
vertent, of regulations which he finds not 
only complex but ridiculous. The hard- 
working farmer who has retained his 
spirit of independence in continuing ad- 
versity has found that he may not even 
tell his Government he does not want 
any “help” in running his farm. His 
Government will help him with allot- 
ments, quotas, and restrictions anyway. 

The present bill is hardly an excuse 
for dancing in the barnyard. It does 
not knock the shackles from the farmer. 
It merely loosens one slightly. At pres- 
ent, a farmer may grow up to 15 acres of 
wheat for home consumption without 
penalty. The bill will permit him to 
grow 30 acres of wheat for family use. 
Even so, some redtape remains, as the 
farmer will have to apply for an exemp- 
tion certificate from his county ASC 
committee if he wants to take advantage 
of the change. He will have to use the 
wheat on his place during the crop year 
in which it is grown—he may not carry 
over any. He will not be able to trade 
any of this wheat for milling or other 
processing services. 

We should pass this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
though it be but a tiny step in the right 
direction, as an expression of the deter- 
mination of this House to reverse the 
trend of agricultural regimentation. 


A Charter for World War I Vets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an interesting editorial 
that appeared in the National Tribune- 
The Stars and Stripes, in the issue of 
Thursday, August 8, 1957: 


A CHARTER FoR WORLD War I VETS 


On July 24 the Veterans of World War I of 
the U. S. A. appeared before a subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee to present 
arguments to show why this new organization 
should be granted a congressional charter 
giving them equal privileges with other 
recognized veteran organizations. 

The organization was well represented by 
the present national commander, Harlan W. 
Barnes, of Oregon; Past National Commander 
Emanuel Levy, and by Merle E. Hopper, 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Veterans of World War I. 

Hopper made the presentation and set 
forth in completeness the reasons why the 
organization should be granted a congres- 
sional charter. (The full text of his presen- 
tation appears in this issue of the National 
Tribune-the Stars and Stripes.) 
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We are happy to report that a favorable A Democratic Exchange of Views About 


decision on the granting of the charter was 
forwarded to the full House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and in the light of this action we are 
inclined to believe that the charter will be 
granted. 

There is no reason why a congressional 
charter should not be given to the Veterans 
of World War I of the U. S. A. We have re- 
ferred to them as a new organization but as a 
matter of fact they have been in existence 8 
years, Their beginnings were slow as is 
always the case with any new group trying 
to identify itself as something different. 

Their struggles were many but, eventually, 
they found themselves on a solid footing and 
from then on the organization grew by leaps 
and bounds. 

With little or no backing in the beginning 
their ranks have grown until they can now 
count their members in the tens of thou- 
sands, with splendid reports of new barracks 
forming throughout the country. 

As we have pointed out previously, there 
is no reason why the charter should not be 
granted. As far as the cost to the Govern- 
ment is concerned, that can be discounted. 
It requires only a little paper work by both 
Houses of Congress and the signature of the 
President of the United States. Any cost 
will have to be borne by the veterans them- 
selves in the way of setting up necessary 
offices to aid their comrades and their de- 
pendents in claims before the Veterans! Ad- 
ministration. This may sound repetitious 
but nevertheless it is true. 

Here is a group of veterans representing a 

distinct class—a group of veterans which 
has proven that despite vicissitudes it has 
become a growing power, with the possibility 
of ever-greater development as the years 
pass. 
Its recognition by the Congress of the 
United States seems inevitable. An old and 
striking advertisement carried the slogan 
“Eventually, why not now?“ 

There is no reason why Congress should 
wait longer to grant the request of the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the U. S. A. for a 
charter, The proof of their stablilty is be- 
fore the Congress and their recognition, 
alongside of other veteran organizations, 18 
just. They plead a cause which we of the 
National Tribune-the Stars and Stripes con- 
sider worthy. Congress itself in studying 
their request for recognition must realize 
this and in all good conscience grant it. ` 

The Veterans of World War I of the 
U. S. A. are soon to meet at their na- 
tional encampment, What a splendid trib- 
ute to the men who have battled for this 
recognition that they might be able to re- 
port to their national convention that the 


Congress of the United States has recog- . 


nized their claim and has granted their sim- 
ple request. 

We realize that the veterans of the First 
World War have fallen into a class of for- 
gotten men. It is only human nature to 
forget the past in considering the problems 
of the present. 

That is understandable, but the people of 
our country should never forget the sacri- 
fices these men of 1917-18 have made; and 
the men and women who make up the Con- 
gress of the United States are human and 
with a little thought will realize that grant- 
ing a charter to this representative group 
of war veterans is but a mild token of ap- 
preciation toward them and one well worthy 
of the men who seek it and the Congress 
which has it in its power to grant it. 

We realize the difficulties that lie ahead of 
Congress in the next few weeks in connec- 
tion with important legislation, particularly 
before the Senate, but we do think it would 
be a nice gesture on the part of both Houses 
of Congress if they could find time to pass 
this piece of legislation which cannot harm 
the country but which can do much for the 
future growth of a worthy veteran organi- 
zation. ; 


Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp the exchange of views over taxes, 
which appeared in the Argyle Messenger 
of August 1. It seems to me that Mr. 
Bouvette’s analysis of the need for 
taxes at the present rate and under the 
present world conditions, is clear, suc- 
cinct, and logical. I also was very much 
interested in his comments about those 
who are the greatest complainers about 
high taxes, “who have never had it so 
good“: 

Tax VIEWPOINTS AIRED 

Editor Cliff Bouvette, of the Kittson 
County Enterprise, this week, furnishes the 
majority of the editorial comment contained 
in the following paragraphs. 

Mr. Bouvette directed his comments to 
us because of an editorial we ran last week, 
wherein we presented favorable comment 
in connection with a tax reform bill intro- 
duced in the House by Representative A. N. 
Saptak (Republican, of Connecticut). The 
bill introduced by Representative SADLAK 
would provide for uniform annual reductions 
for each bracket of income tax, over a 5-year 
period and would reduce both individual 
and corporate income taxes to a top rate of 
42 percent. 

Now we don't pretend to be any fiscal 
expert, either taxwise or otherwise, but 
we do believe, that any time there is pre- 
sented any measure or opportunity for an 
orderly and/or sensible reduction of taxes, 
on the Federal, State, or local level, we're 
going to be all for it. Economy in govern- 
ment has got to be started someplace and 
what better place could it start than with 
a reduction of the taxes that is providing 
the ever higher rate of spending in every 
governmental unit from the local on up to 
the Federal level. Without so much tax 
moneys to spend, governing costs would 
have to come down. That’s why when that 
good Democrat, Harry F Byrp, of Virginia, 
preaches economy in government we listen 
to him with respect and would like also to. 
see many of his proposals enacted. The 
same goes for Representative SapLak’s tax 
proposal, 

We will agree with Editor Bouvette that 
we do not favor tax economy to the extent 
that it will endanger our national security 
program or our foreign aid commitments 
with our NATO or other allies. But there 
is much Federal spending nowadays that 
does not come under that heading and that 
could be somewhat curtailed to the benefit 
of John Q. Public. 

Now, we invite you to read Editor Bou- 
vette’s comments in bis recent letter to us: 

HALLocK, MINN., July 25, 1957. 
ERNIE HOLMLUND, 
Editor, Argyle Banner, 
Argyle, Minn. 

Dran Ernre: Enclosed is clipping taken 
from your last issue. It is hard for me to 
understand why a good Republican news- 
paper sees fit to find fault with the Eisen- 
hower tax proposals. 

Inasmuch as I do not like Ike's policies, 
I will agree with him completely that taxes 
are one thing no American should kick about 
in these days. Under the Democrats we had 
high income taxes, just as we have under the 
GOP but the facts and circumstanees sur- 
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rounding these taxes make them mandatory 
and the worst part of it is, that as time goes 
on and science finds new ways of making 
more destructive missiles, our taxes are go- 
ing to mount and they should. 

There is no nation on earth today that 
gives its subjects more freedom than we 
know here. We have more of the world's 
Tuxuries by far than has any other country. 
We have more telephones, more bathrooms, 
more cars, more radios and televisions, we 
have more social security, we have more of 
everything under the sun. I know in my 
case when income tax rolls around it hurts 
like everything to pay the taxes I have to 
pay. I no longer have dependents except 
my wife, so my taxes are higher and I don't 
like paying them. 

Today we spend millions to get one type 
of plane or a new missile off the drafting 
board, perhaps make the first one, when 
along comes Russta with something superior 
to the one we made, so we have to junk the 
works and start all over again. If we would 
remain in the forefront of scientific manu- 
facture in order to swing a club big enough 
to command Russian respect, how are we 
going to cut our taxes? 

The Sadlak bill to which you refer is noth- 
ing but another piece of legislation designed 
to get votes. It certainly is not prompted 
by a real, sincere and honest desire to pro- 
tect our country. The President wanted far 
more money for his budget than Congress 
gave him. In spite of the fact that Congress 
denied Eisenhower the money he asked for, 
leading ahd dependable economists of all 
political ranks agreed that in spite of any- 
thing Congress may do, the money they did 
appropriate would not be enough and that 
more would have to be spent. 


Another thing, our Communist adversaries 
fre controlled by ruthless people who think 
nothing of murdering Hungarians and who 
also compel the forces of labor within their 
Own countries to work for whatever figure is 
necessary to defeat the United States of 
America in the world’s markets of trade and 
in the manufacture of various engines of 
war. We in our land must pay labor a 
profitable wage, while at the same time pay 
the captains of industry who own the big 
works that make these things for us, a fee 
in keeping with the payment of reasonable 
dividends. With a situation like that con- 
fronting us, we are up against hard going 
and it takes taxes to keep it up. If we were 
not capable of producing a war machine bet- 
ter than the Russians can produce, then I 
would say within a span of 5 to 10 years, we 
could all bank on the contention of being 
ruled over by Moscow. The only reason un- 
der the sun Russia has not tackled us is 
because they are afraid of the United States 
might. Any time you find a country doing 
what Russia did to Hungary, one of their 
Own satellites, then what pity, what con- 
sideration can we expect from them? 

This year the United States Steel Corp. 
declared its highest dividends in history. 
General Motors reports the same way and 
yet we are paying labor the highest pay 
scales they have ever known and on top of 
this, we are paying income taxes far beyond 
those of any other years in our history. 
Yet, with all this, we still are the richest, 
most progressive people on earth and the 
proof of it lies in the fact that we enjoy 
more of the world’s luxury living than any 
other people. We can pay taxes, we should 
pay them and we should be glad to do so, 
realizing that our money goes to safeguard 
our lives and those of our children and 
from atomic destruction. A devastating 
war may come regardless. but, if it does, we 
will know that we have at least tried to 
live side by side with our neighbors in peace. 
If we can get along with England, France, 
Germany, Japan, and the rest of the allied 
world, then why is it that we cannot get 
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along with the people of Communist coun- 
tries? Russia, to my knowledge has made 
many commitments, some of which looked 
encouraging but you name me a single in- 
stance in which the Russians have every car- 
ried out one commitment they have made. 
They are a deceitful people, a nation no one 
can trust and our only protection is to have 
an Army, Navy, and Air Force second to 
none anywhere on earth. To do that costs 
money and constitutes our main bill of ex- 
pense, income-tax wise. 

I know there are many who advocate small 
reductions in income-tax payments, but 
bunch the many of these together and 
chances are good you and I would enjoy the 
privilege of probably buying an extra carton 
of cigarettes with the saving’ It is the 
enormous cost of making bombs, missiles, 
aircraft of all kinds, training Army and Air 
Force as well as naval forces to handle elec- 
tronic devices used in warfare today, that is 
costing so much. Sometimes I wonder where 
it will all wind up, but regardless. right now, 
we have to pay the fiddier to keep Russia in 
line—dion't you think so? 

Fraternally yours, 
CLIFF BOUVETTE. 


Let these corporations to which the en- 
closed clippings refer take their industries 
to some other land and work there. Where 
would they go? Where on earth could they 
reap the (restricted?) profits they speak of, 
due to income taxes? Where could they pay 
those who toil for a living so much—where 
could they enjoy the luxury living they have 
here. Some of these big outfits have a 
quality of patriotism that certainly is lack- 
ing. We are living in an age wherein we 
sit squarely upon a hydrogen bomb that 
threatens to annihilate all living things. If 
we can weather this era a few more years, 
perhaps we will emerge into an era of peace 
and security. Right now we need to be pre- 
pared. Our country is the leader in the 
world, the lone, single light shining in a 
world damn near dark with despair. 

O. W. B. 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice 
Honored by United States Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
real pleasure that I call to the attention 
of Congress the fine patriotic service 
rendered to our Government and the 
American people by Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court Justice Michael A. Mus- 
manno. It is a double pleasure to honor 
Justice Musmanno as he is a patriotic 
citizen of our local community and a 
good personal friend, whose untiring 
service in many fields has won him the 
respect, loyalty, and affection which he 
certainly deserves. 

Justice Musmanno comes from a fam- 
ily of patriots which has made the su- 
preme sacrifice to our good country of 
one of its four sons, Neal Musmanno, 
brother of the justice, who lost his life 
on the battlefields of France in World 
War I. 

Judge William F. Cercone, of Stowe 
‘Township, one of our ed and 
successful judges of common pleas court 
of Allegheny County, is one of the 11 
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nephews of Justice Musmanno who 
served on active duty in World War II. 

It has been a pleasure to be a per- 
sonal friend of Justice Musmanno, Judge 
William F. Cercone, and the entire 
family. ~ 


[Frem the Pittsburgh Legal Journal of 
August 6, 1957] 
Justice MUSMANNO Is Now a REAR ADMIRAL 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno, who has been laden 
with honors in his active and history-making 
life, has now achieved one of the most re- 
nowned in the official life of America, Last 
week the Navy Department notified him 
that “having been specially commended by 
the Head of the Executive Department for 
your performance of duty in actual combat 
you have been transferred to the Naval Re- 
serve retired list with the rank of rear ad- 
miral. Your records indicate that you served 
a total of 6 years, 3 months and 9 days of 
active duty, not including active duty for 
training.” 

Vice Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr., Chief of 
Naval Personnel in Washington, D. C., in 
congratulating Admiral Musmanno on his 
promotion said: “Our country owes a debt 
of gratitude to you and to other officers of 
your calibre who, during your most produc- 
tive years, sacrificed so much by making 
your services available to your country. 
Your deyotion to duty has contributed in a 
large measure to the security of this Nation. 
I know that the Navy can depend upon your 
support during the years to come.” Admiral 
Musmanno, although now on the retired list, 
a subject to recall for actiye duty at any 

me. 

Admiral Musmanno first enlisted in the 
Naval Militia when he was only 17 years of 
age. He participated in both World Wars, 
although in neither war was he subject to 
conscription, He was too young to be 
drafted in World War I, and he was above 
the draft age in World War II. 

Musmanno comes from a family of pa- 
triots. There were four sons in the family: 
Pasquale, Neal, Samuel, and Michael. Neal 
made the supreme sacrifice as a soldier on 
the battlefields of France in World War I; 
Samuel won a lieutenant's commission in 
battle in the same war; Pasquale, now a re- 
tired lieutenant colonel, served in Colonel 
"Theodore Roosevelt's famed Rough Riders 
in Cuba and the Philippines. Admiral Mus- 
manno has 11 nephews. In World War II, 
all of them were in active military service. 

In World War II. Admiral Musmanno, then 
lieutenant commander, was twice wounded 
in action, In addition to the Purple Heart 
Medal, twice conferred, he was decorated with 
the Bronze Star for Valor, Legion of Merit, 
Navy Expert Pistol Shot Medal, and Army 
Commendation Ribbon. In addition, he re- 
ceived citations from the Sultan of Morocco, 
the King of Italy, and the Republic of Italy. 
In his Supreme Court chambers one can see 
a case luminous with 19 medals, 

In December 1943, Musmanno commanded 
a ship which was sunk by enemy gunfire in 
the Adriatic. After clinging to a plank in the 
water for several hours he was rescued by 
Italian fishermen. In February 1944, he was 
wounded at the Battle of Minturno, and later 
that year, at Mt. Formichi, he was hit in the 
knee by an aerial bomb fragment. From the 
Italian Air Corps he received the Gold Flying 
Badge, the citation for which reads: “This 
decoration is in recognition of your devotion 
to duty demonstrated in the flights accom- 
plished during the battles which achieved 
the liberation, by the valorous troops of the 
Fifth Army, of Cassino and Bologna.” 

Musmanno served, during the last months 
of the war, as naval aide to Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, who commanded the American Fifth 
Army and then the 15th Army Group. Mus- 
manno was at Clark's side when the great 


was left divided. 
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general made the historic crossing of the Po 
River, He was also with General Clark when 
the German forces in Italy surrendered. 

While Musmanno was on duty in Italy he 
was visited by Adiai Stevenson, at that time 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who said to 
him: “I have heard some very fine reports 
about your work and I congratulate you.” 
Stevenson, who was making an investigation 
for a report to President Roosevelt on condi- 
tions in Italy, was accompanied by Mus- 
manno through the war zone. 

While still in Navy uniform, President Tru- 
man appointed Musmanno president of In- 
ternational Military Tribunal II in Nurem- 
berg, where he presided over the biggest 
murder trial in history. Twenty-four de- 
fendants were charged with 1 million mur- 
ders. In handing down the judgment in 
that case, which resulted in the death sen- 
tence for 14, Musmanno laid down the now- 
accepted doctrine in international law that 
anyone found guilty of mass murder may 
not escape punishment on the plea that he 
was obeying superior orders if in fact it is 
established he helped to formulate such 
orders. 


Reunification of Germany Necessary if 
Peace Is To Prevail in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting what is called a general 
plan for the reunification of Germany 
in peace and freedom. This material 
has been prepared by the American 
Council for the Reunification of Ger- 
many with headquarters in the city of 
Chicago. It is a significant contribu- 
tion to discussions now in progress relat- 
ing to the necessity for reunification. 
Germany is the key to the problem that 
now exists and in the plan submitted an 
analysis is made and suggestions are 
contained in the plan as to how reunifi- 
cation can best be accomplished. 

Mr. Speaker, more than 12 years have 
elapsed since the war in Europe ended. 
At that time the Russians had moved 
into eastern Germany and the nation 
It is still divided. 
Every effort must be made to solve this 
critical situation and when it is an ac- 
complished fact Europe and the world 
will be a step closer to peace. The plan 
follows: 

GENERAL PLAN FOR THE REUNIFICATION OF 
GERMANY In PEACE AND FREEDOM 
(A) PREAMBLE 7 

Reminiscent of the historical significance 

of national unity as the basis for the un- 


paralleled development of the United States, 
and the sacrifices for its restoration, 


Conscious of America’s international re- 


sponsibility as the leading power of the free 
world, and its legal and moral obligation 
to work for the reunification of Germany 
in freedom, 

Aware of the supreme importance of Ger- 
many's reunification for peace and pros- 
perity in Europe as well as for the security 
of the United States, 

The American Council for the Reunifica- 
tion of Germany, a private and independent 
organization of citizens of German descent, 
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resolves to offer constructive proposals to 
the United States Government and the 
American public and to this end submits 
the following general plan for the reunifica- 
tion of Germany: 

(B) ANALYSIS OF THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


“The strategic location of Germany, its 
large and skilled population, and its eco- 
nomic potential make Germany a key factor 
in the future of European security. Di- 
vided as it is now it looms like an unhealed 
sore in the heart of the Continent, Its 
continued partition between the Commu- 
nist and free world would be a festering 
menace to international peace, and any at- 
tempt to establish a lasting European sys- 
tem of security without ending that parti- 
tion would be an Illusion.“ 

With this concluding comment on the 
focal position of Germany as the key to dis- 
armament and peace in Europe, the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate summed up its staff study No. 5, pub- 
lished on December 11, 1956. 

I—Great power responsibility 

On June 5, 1945, the four allied occupa- 
tion powers, the United States of America, 
Great Britain, France, and the U. S. S. R. 
through the Allied Control Council, assumed 
supreme authority and thereby full respon- 
sibility in Germany. From this responsibil- 
ity the four great powers have never been 
released. = 

The United States, as well as England, as 
signatories of the Potsdam Agreement of 


_ August 2, 1946, are under a legal obligation 


to treat Germany as a national entity. As 
is well known and proven by the development 
since 1945, the United States Government 
has continuously worked for German re- 
unification, when the German central ad- 
ministration, as visualized in the Potsdam 
Declaration, could not be put into practice 
due to Soviet obstructionism in the Allied 
Control Council. 

It is also known and universally recognized 
that the Soviet Union, represented by Prime 
Minister Nickolai Bulganin, at the Geneva 
Summit Conference on July 23, 1955, agreed 
to the reunification of Germany through free 
elections. It was the Soviet Union, at the 
subsequent Foreign Ministers meeting of the 
four powers at Geneva in November 1955, who 
made the realization of the four-power di- 
rectives by the heads of givernment impos- 
sible through the introduction of new ele- 
ments in the discussion, such as the per- 
petuation of political and economic condi- 
tions now existing in the so-called German 
Democratic Republic (the Soviet Occupation 
Zone of Germany.) 

II—No two German states 


Since October 22, 1956, the Soviet Union 
in its notes to the Western Powers—Britain, 
France, and the United States—has consist- 
ently held the view that there are two Ger- 
man states in existence on the territory of 
the former German Reich and that German 
reunification can only be brought about 
through direct negotiations between the 
governments of these two German states. 

This point of view has repeatedly been re- 
jected by the Western Powers as well as the 
Federal Government of Germany. Indeed 
the Soviet theory of two sovereign German 
states is in flagrant conflict with interna- 
tional law, which rules that governments 
may change, but the state remains. The 
German Reich however, has never legally 
been dissolved. Moreover, the Government 
of the so-called German Democratic Repub- 
lic has been imposed, through the force of 
arms by the Soviet Union upon the popu- 
lation of the Russian occupation zone against 
their will. 

Being the executive branch of a foreign 
power, it therefore can never claim to be 
the legitimate government of the GDR, let 
alone of Germany at large, - 
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On the other hand, the Federal Govern- 
ment in Bonn has diplomatically been recog- 
nized by a majority of sovereign nations 
throughout the world, even including the 
Soviet Union itself. By most of the free 
nations, the Bonn government is considered 
as the only authority entitled to speak for 
the German people as a whole. 

Under these circumstances, the Russian 
theory of two German states can never hope 
to be accepted by the American nor by the 
German people. 

C. PROPOSALS 

The practical proposals subsequently sub- 
mitted are partly based on the Eden plan 
for German reunification, modified and sup- 
plemented by suggestions emanating from 
the discussions at the Geneva Foreign Min- 
isters Conference and the development there- 
after, in order to make the plan more ac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union, upon whose 
agreement the success of Germany’s reuni- 
fication will depend. 

1. All-German council 


Before free all-German elections can be 
held, a representative body has to make the 
necessary preparations. It must be vested 
with authority to inspect and supervise the 
elections in both parts of Germany and to 
give the necessary instructions to the ad- 
ministrations in both parts of the country, 
to insure that the elections are free and 
orderly conducted. 

For this purpose an all-German council 
should be established, organized on the same 
principle as the United States Senate, with 
two members from each German state, be 
it large or small. The 20 representatives 
from the 10 German states making up the 
Federal Republic of Western Germany shall 
be elected by their state legislatures. Two 
members from each of the five old German 
provinces now located in the GDR: Saxony, 
Thuringia, Saxony-Anhalt, Brandenburg, 
and Mecklenburg—in the absence of con- 
gruent administrative or legislative units 
shall be elected to the Laenderkammer 
(States Assembly). The city of Berlin should 
also elect 2 delegates to the all-German 
council, 1 from east and 1 from west Ber- 
lin. This would bring the total of the 
all-German council to 32 members, 21 from 
the west, and 11 from the east. While re- 
jecting the Soviet zonal demand for repre- 
sentation on par with the Federal Republic, 
this numerical relation still provides for a 
proportional preponderance in favor of the 
GDR in regard to the relation of population 
(50 : 20—west : east). 

The all-German council should render its 
decisions by a simple majority, as is the 
case in all democratically operating parlia- 
ments. 

Its task would be the prepara- 
tion of free elections in all Germany within 
a reasonable stretch of time (perhaps 3 
months) after its constituting session. The 
council should elect its president and other 
officers among its midst. One of the most 
important tasks for the council would be 
to determine, according to which election law 
free all-German elections should be held. 
The council should, therefore, consider and 
decide, whether the draft laws of the Ger- 
man Bundestag or the Volkskammer (Peo- 
ples Chamber) should be applied. If there 
is no agreement on this question, an inte- 
grated version should be worked out. If. 
this proves impossible, too, the election law 
of the Weimar Republic should be used. 

Through the formation of an all-German 
council no de facto recognition of the GDR 
would be effected. No direct contract be- 
tween the Bonn and the Eastern Berlin Gov- 
ernment would be necessary either. 

2. Free elections 

Pree elections in both parts of Germany 
should be held under the authority and 
supervision of the all-German Council, com- 
bined with international observation. 
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Guaranties should be sought that these 
elections are truly free, secret, equitable, and 
direct. The council should see to it that 
free exchange between both parts of Ger- 
many of newspapers, magazines, books, films, 
pictures and all other mediums of informa- 
tion are guaranteed. To this end it may seek 
contact with the administrations at Bonn 
and East Berlin to enlist their cooperation. 

The Communist Party in Western Ger- 
many and all democratic parties in the So- 
viet zone (which are presently outlawed) 
should be readmitted for the specific purpose 
of free ele¢tions to the German National As- 
sembly. Candidates of all parties and from 
all parts of Germany should be admitted 
without waiting periods, regardless of their 
present domicile. 

International observation of the elections 
should be effected by establishing a com- 
mission of representatives from the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain, and 
France, as well as from one neutral European 
power (Austria, Switzerland, or Sweden). 
The neutral representative should be selected 
upon mutual agreement between the four 
powers. The International Commission 
should not have the authority to interfere 
directly in the election process. If irregu- 
lJarities or violations of the election law are 
reported, they should be brought to the at- 
tention of the all-German council. The 
council, in turn, should form a sufficient 
number of field teams, one in each election 
district, including representatives from both 
East and West Germany, who should be en- 
dowed with authority to make local deci- 
sions, if necessary, to insure an orderly elec- 
tion process. All violations and the action 
taken by the field teams should be reported 
to the council. Throughout the elections 
the council should remain in continuous ses- 
sion. 

As the council's seat, Western Berlin 
would offer itself as the natural choice. The 
international observation teams should be 
Attached to and travel with the German in- 
spection teams. 

Foreign press radio, TV, and film corre- 
spondents from all countries should be ad- 
mitted in the entire election territory. 

3. National assembly 

The National Assembly emerging from all- 
German elections should constitute itself 
eatery after election, preferably in Western 

erlin. 

Its primary task shall consist of drafting 
a German constitution, Besides, it should 
have preliminary legislative powers as well 
as the authority to form a provisional all- 
German Government. As soon as the Na- 
tional Assembly would start functioning, the 
all-German Council would cease to exist. 

The future domestic political, economic, 
and social system of Germany shall be sub- 
ject only to the decisions of the German 
National Assembly, including the Russian 
postulates to maintain so-called social 
achievements such as land reform and free 
education. 

After a constitution has been adopted by 
the German National Assembly, the basic 
law of the Bonn Republic and the consti- 
tution of the GDR automatically expire. The 
National Assembly should then assume full 
legislative authority as the Parliament of 
Germany and elect a permanent German 
Central Government. The governments in 
Bonn and East Berlin should then cease to 
function. ‘ 


4. European security system 


The United States and its allies should 
at a new Four Power Summit Conference 
with the Soviet Union—seek an agreement 
about a European security system, which 
would enter into force as soon as Germany 
is reunified. 

It goes without saying that the question 
of Germany's reunification is closely and in- 
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extricably linked with the problem of a 
European security system. 

Such an arrangement should replace the 
present military pacts of the Western Euro- 
pean Union (WEU) and the Warsaw Treaty 
through a treaty of collective security in 
Europe. In particular, the new system 
should contain the following: 

(a) A nonaggression commitment of the 
contracting partners; 

(b) Arbitration for the peaceful settle- 
ment of differences; 

(c) An area of limited armaments and 
troops between the Western German border 
and Russia and effective plans for the con- 
trol of armaments; 

(d) Renunciation of the production and 
stationing of atomic weapons within this 
territory; 

(e) A mutual commitment of support by 
all partners against any aggression without 
the possibility of blocking action through a 
veto; $ 

(f) A mutual guarantee by the United 
States of America and the U. S. S. R.; 

(g) Economic aid to promote regional 
Tederation and European integration; 

(h) Registration of this treaty with the 
United Nations as a regional agreement, 

(United Nations Charter—Chapter VIII— 
Regional Arrangements.) 

“Article 52: 1. Nothing in the present 
Charter precludes the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with 
such matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are ap- 
propriate for regional action, provided that 
such arrangements or agencies and their 
activities are consistent with the Purposes 
and Principies of the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United Nations 
entering into such agreements or consti- 
tuting such agencies shall make every effort 
to achieve pacific settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements 
or by such regional agencies before referring 
them to the Security Council. 

“3. The Security Council shall encourage 
the development of pacific settlement of 
local disputes through such regional e- 
ments or by such regional agencies, either on 
the initiative of the states concerned or by 
reference from the Security Council. 

“Article 53: 1. The Security Council shall, 
where appropriate, utilize such regional ar- 
rangements or agencies for enforcement ac- 
tion under its authority. 

“Articie 54: The Security Council shall at 
all times be kept fully informed of activities 
undertaken or in contemplation under re- 
gional arrangements or by regional agencies 
for the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” 

As a first step, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
reunited Germany should be released from 
their treaty obligations in the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO, respectively, to form the nucleus 
of this European Security System. Ironclad 
guaranties should be sought—possibly 
through the U. N. Security Council—for the 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of these nations during a transitional 
period, until the European Security Treaty 
(EST) is fully in force, 

The second step should include Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania in the EST. 
Other nations—such as Yugoslavia and 
Sweden—could join through their own free 
decision, if they so desire. 

Practical machinery should be created to 
enforce the provisions of this European Secu- 
rity Treaty, such as a Permanent Ambassa- 
ddrial Conference and/or an International 
Court of Arbitration, if the member nations 
do not prefer to accept existing media of 
international arbitration and reconciliation 
by the United Nations or the International 
Court of Justice in The Hague. 

Above all, a guaranty by the United Na- 
tions and the Soviet Union would give EST 
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the necessary political stability, without com- 
mitting these two great powers directly as 
members. 

As EST would grow into a truly compre- 
hensive European organization, it could—and 
should—absorb such institutions as the 
Council of Europe in Strassburg and other 
European agencies, As new and undoubted- 
ly highly suitable site for an all-European 
Parliament, the city of Vienna has repeatedly 
been suggested. 

As far as the willingness of the German 

people itself is concerned, to join a system 
‘of collective security in Europe, the Bonn 
Basic Law, in its article No. 24 has already 
declared to sacrifice some of its own sov- 
ereignty for the sake of peace: 

“(1) The Federation may, by legislation, 
transfer sovereign powers to international 
institutions. : 

“(2) In order to preserve peace, the Fed- 
eration may join a system of mutual collec- 
tive security; in doing so it will consent to 
those limitations of its sovereign powers 
which will bring about and secure a peaceful 
and lasting order in Europe and among the 
nations of the world. 

“(3) For the settlement of international 
disputes, the Federation will join in a gen- 
eral, comprehensive, obligatory system of 
international arbitration.” 

5. Military alliances 


At the Geneva Conference, the problem of 
Germany’s membership in NATO caused the 
Russians to refuse free elections in their zone, 
if reunited Germany was also to become a 
member of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
Russian fears of NATO, however unjustified, 
would be greatly enhanced if it were spear- 
‘headed by a reunified, armed, and again 
powerful Germany. 

All western assurances that the NATO is 
meant purely for defensive purposes and that 
a reunited Germany would not be obligated 
to join NATO, but rather be free to join any 
military alliance she wanted to, failed to al- 
luy these Russian fears. This fact has been 
brought to light repeatedly through state- 
ments by V. M. Molotov, Nikita Khrushchev, 
and Marshal Nikolai Bulganin. The Soviet 
‘leaders have made it quite clear that noth- 
ing would satisfy their security requirements, 
but the restriction for Germany to join any 
military alliance with one of her former ene- 
mies in World War II. 

This Russian demand has been branded 
in western circles as a bid for Germany's 
neutralization. However, this need not be 
so. Congressman Henry Reuss, in a speech 
before the Steuben Society of America on 
May 21, 1955 (published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 23, p. A3560) had this to say 
about the subject: 

“At the same time; by dropping our insist- 
ence that Germany adhere to the western 
bloc for- military purposes, we might force 
Russia to consent to the unification of Ger- 
many under what, in the last analysis, would 
be western auspices for every purpose other 
than military. * * * While no longer a 
member of the western military alliance, 
Germany would not be required to forego 
membership in the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, the Council of Eu- 
rope, even of a transatlantic economic and 
political NATO, nor of the United Nations.” 


. Troop withdrawals 


Naturally, the complete reunification of 

y and creation of a European securi- 

ty system would depend on the withdrawal of 

all foreign troops from Central and Eastern 

Europe. It js here, where the crux of the 
whole problem rests. 

The great powers, quite understandably, 
want to make sure that the territory they 
now hold in Central Europe must not fall 
into the military orbit of thelr opponent, if 
and when their own troops withdraw. In the 
absence of mutual trust and an effective con- 
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trol system, the troops of West and East 
simply stayed where the end of World War II 
left them, Thus the unfortunate and unjust 
frontier runs right across Germany, dividing 
the German people into two different mili- 
tary camps. 

American opinion on the question of troop 
withdrawal has recently been focussed by 
spokesmen of both political parties in almost 
identical terms. Senator HUBERT H. 
HumPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate in a speech before the Overseas 
Press Club in New York on December 20. 
1956, had this to say: 

“Germany is the crux of this matter. A 
revolt in East Germany in any way com- 
parable to that which occurred in Hungary 
would have even more serious repercussions. 
It behooves us, therefore, constantly to seek 
new ways and means of achieving our objec- 
tive of a reunified Germany. It might be 
worthwhile, for example, to consider a Euro- 
pean security arrangement of which an im- 
portant part might be an agreement whereby 
we would pull our troops out of West Ger- 
many if the Russians would pull their troops 
out of East Germany.” 

Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, concurred later on with 
this statement: “In Europe the potential for 
peace is Germany. Every effort should be 
exerted to unify that unhappy land. Our 
military policies need to be reexamined. The 
German people should work out their prob- 
lem under a withdrawal plan of United States 
and Russian military forces. This is not an 
impossible solution, Western Europe looks 
to Germany as a stopper against further 
Communist aggression.” 

The Western Allies, France and Britain, 

have already started to substantially reduce 
thelr military forces in Western Germany, 
without a political settlement of the German 
question and no equivalent on the part of the 
Soviet Union. The United States, therefore, 
if and when it becomes necessary to reduce 
its in Germany, should not forfeit its 
right for a political compensation from the 
Russians, that is, to secure Russian with- 
drawal from Germany at the same time and 
under the same conditions as the American 
withdrawal is effected. 
' Meanwhile, as the Western Powers prepare 
for their withdrawal from German territory, 
no power vacuum will be created. The West- 
ern German forces of the “Bundeswehr” 
have reached—at the time of this writing— 
approximately 100,000 men. These forces 
could further be built up to approximately 
250,000 men, a strength which is being con- 
sidered by German military experts both 
feasible and sufficient. No potential aggres- 
sor could dare to attack Germany in the face 
of such forces and go unpunished, while the 
troops of the great powers are leaving Ger- 
man soil. 

“In further negotiations relating either 
to demilitarization or to troop withdrawals,” 
Senator Humpnrey summed it up, “the 
United States would need to be alert to sev- 
eral factors: (1) any redeployment of troops 
in the zone must not weaken the overall rel- 
ative military strength of NATO powers in 
Burope and in no case should American 

be withdrawn from the European 
area; (2) the security of all European states 
from armed aggression from any source must 
be assured; (3) the agreement on setting up 
the zone of limited armaments and forces 
must include provision for the reunification 
of Germany in freedom; and (4) a balance 
of armed forces and armaments between 
the sides within the zone must be main- 


tained.” 
7. Regrouping of NATO 
Although the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many—upon ratification of the European 
Security Treaty by the all-German parlia- 
ment—will have to be released from its NATO 
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obligations (just as the GDR from the War- 
saw Pact) the overall strength of NATO 
forces in Europe need not be weakened. 
This could be accomplished by the admis- 
sion of Spain into NATO, which commands 
more than 20 divisions as well as an impres- 
sive strategic position on the southwestern 
peninsula of Europe. The United States— 
already possessing air and naval bases in 
Spain under a mutual military treaty— 
would then be in a position to redeploy their 
troops from Western Germany to Spain. 

The Iberian Peninsula would then become 
the most important American glacis on the 
European Continent. Under these auspices, 
the regrouping of NATO and the redeploy- 
ment of military forces from Germany to 
Spain would not only replace the expected 12 
German divisions for the Western Alliance, 
but in every way more than compensate its 
defense contribution to NATO. 

In brief, the center of gravity of American 
military power would then shift from the 
endangered center of Europe to its safe pe- 
riphery. Through the adyancement of in- 
termediate ballistic missiles the heartlands of 
the Soviet Union would still be within the 
striking range of American forces, 


8. Peace treaty ) 


All questions pertaining to the German 
problem, which cannot be solved through an 
agreement on German reunification and Eu- 
ropean security, should be left open and 
postponed for a peace conference between 
the former Allies and the German Reich. In 
particular, unsettled border disputes such as 
the Oder-Neisse line between Germany and 
Poland should be settled—in accordance with 
the Potsdam agreement—through a peace 
treaty. Also the right of the German refu- 
gees to return to their native lands—if lo- 
cated outside the German borders of 1937— 
should be subject to such a peace treaty. To 
this end, peace negotiations should be initi- 
ated as soon as the new German Central 
Government is ready to operate. 

Germany should become a member of the 
United Nations, as already suggested at the 
Berlin Conference in 1954, where the Soviet 
Union as well as the West pledged to support 
a German application for membership, after 
the country is reunited under one govern- 
ment. : 

D. CONCLUSIONS 


More than 12 years have elapsed since the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe, but Ger- 
many is still divided. The nations of the 
world are engaged in a hectic atomic arms 
race, which threatens to culminate in a 
nuclear holocaust of apocalyptic proportions, 
It is now universally acknowledged that the 
key to the solution of the international stale- 
mate in East-West relations lies in a solution 
of the German problem. 

European security and world disarmament 
hinge on the question of Germany's re- 
unification. It is therefore imperative that 
an early solution be sought to this problem 
and the most energetic efforts—coupled with 
skill and perseverance—be undertaken to 
bring it to a successful conclusion. 

May this plan help that the reunification 
of Germany in freedom may set off a chain 
reaction for peace throughout the world, as 
atomic energy can set off a chain reaction 
for war. 

The division of Germany has brought un- 
told human suffering over a large number of 
innocent individuals. Its continued parti- 
tion cannot—and will not—in the long run 
benefit the aspirations of the Soviet Union. 
On the contrary, this attempt would even- 
tually boomerang and bring ultimate dis- 
aster upon those who seek to perpetuate an 
untenable situation in Europe. For na- 
tions—under God—are natural human en- 
tities like families,on whom the word oi the 
Holy Scripture applies: 

“What God has put together, man shall 
not take asunder.” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration cf the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publicé- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made’ 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). = 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Coordinated Water Program for Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a widespread and growing 
recognition among the people of Texas 
that the tremendous problem of ade- 
quate development of our water re- 
Sources can be solved only through coor- 
dinated effort by Federal, State, and lo- 
cal agencies. 

Such teamwork is called for strongly 
by the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record News 
in a recent editorial, I ask unanimous 
Consent that this wise and thoughtful 
discussion be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wichita Falls Record News of 
August 1, 1957 
WATER PROGRAM 

Senator LrNDon JoHNsON announced this 
Week he had requested urgently the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation to 
give him an overall water program for Texas 
not later than April 30. 1958. He added he 
expected the two agencies to respond and to 
work together down to the field level in de- 
Vising and carrying out the program thus 
created. 

It has been reliably estimated Texas citi- 
Zens lost in excess of $100 million this year 
during the heavy rains because of the lack 
Of a proper water-conseryation and flood- 
Protection program, 

Further, it is estimated enough water to 
last the cities of the State for 6 years need- 
lessly flowed downstream and into the ocean 
because we had not previously devised and 
created a proper program. 

Senator JOHNSON said the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of the program would be 
about $1.3 billions, spent over a period of 25 
to 30 years, But he added the Investment 
Was justified by the size of the national stake 
in the water-development program, 

The double purpose of preventing flood 
: and preventing the State from run- 
ning out of water are purposes deserving the 
best efforts of both the State and Federal 
Governments. 

The Senator sald the teamwork at State 
and local levels is essential to the success of 
the whole proposal. The suggestion is pro- 
Posed with the premise that Texas is sover- 
eign over its water resources and can best 
determine how to tie its efforts Into those of 
the Federal agencies. 

This deadline set by Texas’ senior Senator 
creates an urgent responsibility for local and 
State authorities. It proposes we Texans 
tackle the problem before us and be ready to 
Coordinate our efforts with those proposed 
Tor the Federal program. 

Neither the local communities nor the 
State as a whole can afford to not be ready 


to take complete advantage of a workable, 


Program devised for the whole State. 
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We have water problems in Wichita Falls 
and will continue to have them as long as 
this city grows. We all should be ready to 
meet those problems with diligence and in- 
telligence or we will be left high and dry 
when a general program for the State Is de- 
vised and put into action. 


Inflation—America’s No. 1 Domestic 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a radio ad- 
dress I made over the network in Wis- 
consin. The subject was “Inflation— 
America's No. 1 Domestic Problem.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLATION—AMeERiICca’s No. 1 DOMESTIC 

PROBLEM 


“Inflation—rising prices — those three% 
words spell out the most difficult single do- 
mestic problem facing our country. 

Inflation is a pain in the neck, and it is a 
pain in the pocketbook and wallet. 

It is a particular headache, confronting 
tens of millions of Americans who are living 
on virtually fixed incomes. These Americans 
are badly squeezed by static salaries and ris- 
ing prices. 

Here in the Congress, we have been study- 
ing this inflationary problem. 

The Senate Finance Committee has been 
holding hearings on the subject of the 
United States ‘Treasury's financial policies. 
This committee has been looking at the so- 
called tight money situation in our coun- 
try—high- interest rates for example. 

And another committee is likewise holding 
hearings. Our Senate Antimqnopoly Sub- 
committee has been looking at the subject 
of what are called administered prices. That 
means prices in key industries, like steel, 
which don't tend to drop, even when you 
would normally expect the prices to go down. 
These administered prices tend to remain 
stationary or to go up. 

Well, what is the net effect of rising prices, 
the net effect of inflation? 

The effect is that every single dollar in 
your savings bank, in your United States 
savings bonds, in your old-age pension, in 
your insurance policy, your annuity, tends 
to lose its purchasing power. 

You and I know that every 100-cent dol- 
lar that you possess is really just a 50-cent 
dollar, compared to what that same dollar 
would bring back in prewar period. 

So, now, the big question is: How can we 
prevent further loss in the dollar’s purchas- 
ing power? 

The answer is: “Through many steps.” For 
one thing, the Federal Government must 
avoid a policy of printing press money— 
wild expansion of the supply of greenbacks. 


For another thing, labor and management 
must cooperate voluntarily, so as not to force 
huge wage increases and then price increases, 

This inflation problem must be licked. 
We dare not permit Americans to lose con- 
fidence in the value of their own money. 

Fortunately, I don't think that there is 
reason for fear. 

Your American dollar is still one of the 
strongest currencies in the world. 

When the United States Treasury backs 
up your dollar and backs up your savings 
bonds, you have every reason to be confident 
in the Treasury’s pledge. 

But it is up to each of us to avoid infin- 
tionary pressures, It is up to us to save 
more of our money. Keep putting your 
money into United States savings bonds, into 
deposits in the bank, into the savings and 
loan association and into insurance. 

When you or I save money, we tend to re- 
duce the pressure of inflation. On the other 
hand, if we tend to take out more credit 
than we actually need and than we can 
actually pay for, the net result is more 
inflation, 

Credit is a wonderful instrument. But if 
you or I go overboard and take out too much 
credit, if we buy too many things without 
any downpayments or without substantial 
downpayments, then, you or I are liable to 
find ourselves so deep in debt that we can 
never get out of it, 

And the deeper you or I or anyone gets 
into debt, the more inflation tends to in- 
crease. 

So, if you and I want to defeat the number 
one domestic enemy in the United States— 
inflation—we each have an important role 
to fulfill, Let's keep prices down. 


The American Jeweled Watch Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
importance of the American jeweled 
watch industry to national security has 
been attested by three past administra- 
tive findings by the Munitions Board, the 
National Security Resources Board, and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

It is certainly to be expected that the 
ODM will soon issue another such find- 
ing on the basis of the study it has been 
making for the past 19 months. 

But the essential role of the industry 
in the field of military security should 
not be allowed to obscure completely the 
very important contributions by this in- 
dustry to our industrial and scientific 
progress and well-being. The skills, the 
facilities and the products of the Ameri- 
can companies are used daily by all seg- 
ments of our commerce and industry. 

A recent story of a contribution to 
coronary sugery by the Elgin National 
Watch Co. illustrates the variety of ways 
in which we benefit from horological re- 
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search and deyelopment. I would like 
to have printed in the Recor the story 
as it appeared in the Chicago Daily Tri- 
bune for May 9, together with a letter to 
the editor of the Chicago Tribune from a 
reader in Waterloo, Iowa, with some 
highly significant comments on the story. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 9, 
1957} 

Waren SprING KEEPS HER HEART TICKING 

Derrorr, May 8.—A year ago a 34-year-old 
Detroit mother of 5 children was told she 
had a life expectancy of 6 months. Today 
she is leading a near normal life—the main 
spring of a watch serving as a heart valve. 

She is Mrs. Mabel Streeter. Wayne State 
University says that on April 5, 1956, she be- 
came the first person in whom a leaky heart 
valve was replaced by a metal spring. 

The artificial valve was developed by doc- 
tors from the Wayne University College of 
Medicine and the Elgin National Watch Co. 
from an alloy used in watch main springs. 
The company predicted it would last 300 
years. 

Mrs. Streeter was considered critically ill 
18 months ago, unable to do any housework 
or walk up steps without aid. Now, her doc- 
tors say, she does her housework and some 
shopping and can climb eight steps without 
undue fatigue. 

When the operation was performed, the 
doctors described her condition as rapid 
downhill. The mitral valve in the left side 
of her heart had calcified and its flaps 
turned inward, leaving a hole that never 
fully closed between heartbeats. Rheu- 
matic fever was blamed for scarring the valve. 

The valve normally opens to let blood from 
the lungs into the left ventricle—the main 
pumping chamber—and closes as the heart 
gushes blood into the aorta or main artery. 
But Mrs, Streeter's valve permitted the blood 
to pass both ways between the chambers and 
the body got only a trickle, so to speak. 

Doctors who figured her life expectancy at 
6 months decided to try the metal valve tech- 
nique—used in 110 experiments on dogs, but 
never on humans, They had a record of in- 
stalling 45 valves in aortic openings of dogs. 

A surgical team at Wayne State had been 
working for- 2 years on perfection ot the 
metal valve for just such an emergency as 
beset Mrs. Streeter. One of their first steps 
was to find an ideal metal. 

A watch-repair man suggested the new 
alloy main spring. The doctors went to 
Elgin, which volunteered to work with them. 
The valve fashioned by the surgeons, is dia- 
mond shaped, as large as a penny, with a 
nylon web across it. When the heart is 
pumping it snaps up over the mitral valve 
opening; snaps down then to let in a new 
supply into the pumping chamber. 3 

The heart muscle works the valve; it did 
from the start. 

The team which did the Job includes Drs. 
James H. Wible, Lyle F. Jacobson, Prescott 
Jordon, Jr., and Charles G. Johnston. 

They reported at a news conference yester- 
day that Mrs. Streeter's blood pressure now 
is normal, 


— 


From the Chicago TaS Tribune of May 28, 
1957] 
Waren Brrropucrs 


WaTteRLOO, Iowa., May 10—The story in 
your paper of May 9 describing the installa- 
tion of a spring powered valve in a human 
heart by a group of surgeons supplies another 
very strong reason for the preservation of 
the Ameriéan watch manufacturing industry. 
The metal used in this spring was developed 
by an American watch manufacturer. There 
is no comparable metal used in any other 
line. This is only another one of the many 
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things first developed and used in this in- 
dustry that has proven valuable in wholly 
unrelated lines and in unforeseen ways. 

The early steam locomotives used valve 
mechanisms developed by clock and watch 
makers. Practically all manufacturing tech- 
niques are based on ideas first used in 
this trade. All production presses are over- 
sized descendants of the common stake tool 
used by watchmakers for centuries. The 
now very common three-jaw draw-in chuck 
was first developed for use by the Boston 
Watch Co. The automatic progressive mill- 
ing machine was developed for making watch 
plates. 

The idea of mass produced interchangeable 
parts is claimed by several industries—clocks, 
watches, firearms, and typewriters. As these 
industries were all largely concentrated in 
New England and Illinois, there was con- 
siderable movement of personnel among 
them and probably considerable exchange of 
ideas. 

American manufacturers were the first to 
make accurate timepieces available to the 
masses at prices they could afford. This 
American industry should be preserved. It 
has produced revolutionary and successful 
ideas and is still doing so, It may come up 
with more in the 5 n 


North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Mr. Andrew Haley in support of the 
Third North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement and a separate agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Mexico designed to promote the effec- 
tive use by both countries of the stand- 
ard broadcasting band. I am sure that 
this concise analysis of the provisions 
and merits of these agreements will be 
of interest to all those associated with 
the radio industry, not only in my State 
but in other*States as well. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ANDREW G. HALEY IN Support 
OF RATIFICATION BY THE SENATE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REGIONAL BROADCASTING 
AGREEMENT AND FINAL PROTOCOL THERETO 
AND OF THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN ‘THE; 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE UNITED 
MEXICAN STATES CONCERNING RADIO BROAD- 
CASTING IN THE STANDARD BROADCAST BAND 


My name is Andrew G. Haley, 1735 De 
Sales Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

As an industry adviser, I attended all the 
sessions of the Third North American Re- 
gional Broadcasting Conference held in 
Montreal, Cuba, and Washington, D. C. I 
also attended meetings of the United States- 
Mexico Broadcasting Conference held No- 
vember-December 1954 in Mexico City, and 
of the second session held in Washington, 
D. C., July 1955. 

I strongly urge ratification of the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
and of the agreement between the United 
States and Mexico concerning radio broad- 
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casting In the standard broadcast band. The 
oficial United States delegations at both 
conferences admirably handled their task of 
fighting for the welfare of all the United 
States stations and for the welfare of the 
public. Í 

As is well known, the control of Tadio 
power is accomplished by limiting the pow- 
er fed to the transmitter or by the employ- 
ment of a directional antenna. Prior to 
the signing of the First North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, which be- 
came effective in March 1941, no rules or 
procedures to controk radio power in ‘the 
North American countries existed. Fre- 
quencies were assigned to the North Amer- 
ican countries with no thought to the over- 
all effect on radio broadcasting reception. 
Reception was so bad in the United States, 
as a result of interference from stations of 
other countries in North America, that the 
value of radio broadcasting as a medium of 
mass communication was severely diminished 
and the economic ruin of the radio industry 
was imminent. Without any agreement, the 
North American nations could use any fre- 
quency and any power that suited their pur- 
pose and not particularly concern themselves 
with giving protection to other, countries. 

The First North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement ran for a period of 5 
years from March 1941, This agreement pro- 
vided for uniform technical standards, li- 
censing procedures, and legalized use of the 
channels among the nations. The immedi- 
ate result was a definite improvement over 
the chaotic conditions and distorted recep- 
tion prevalent for so many years. y 

On February 25, 1946, the Second North 
American Regional Broadcasting Conference 
was held at Washington, D. C. at which time 
the governments of the countries in the 
North American region concluded an interim 
agreement [modus vivendi] which, in effect, 
continued the provisions of NARBA in force 
until March 28, 1949. 

Article XV of the modus vivendi provided 
for the convening of the Third North Ameri- 
can Regional Broadcasting Conference on 
September 15, 1947, By general agreement, 
it was decided to postpone the conference 
until September 13, 1949, some 6 months 
after the modus vivendi had expired. 

With the expiration of the interim agree- 
ment, the situation was fast returning to 
the pre-1937 status. All channel priorities 
had expired and many new stations came 
A delegation from the United 
States was sent to a meeting of technicians 
held in Habana from November 1, 1947, to 
December 6, 1947, in an effort to form a 
basis for agreement. Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
and Newfoundland were represented at the 
meeting. Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
were represented by observers from their 
own governments. There were no delegates 
from the Bahamas, Agreement was reached 
upon a number of largely technical provi- 
sions, particularly technical definitions to 
sefve as a suggested working basis for each 
country in the preparation of further pro- 
posals for the Third NARBA Conference. 

The Governments of Canada, Bahamas, 
Dominican Republic, Cuba, Jamaica, and the 
United States were represented in a con- 
ference in Montreal from September 13, 1949. 
until December 10, 1949, in an attempt to 
negotiate a new North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement relative to the use 
of standard broadcast channels in the North 
American region. Mexico and Haiti, which 
were parties to the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement of 1937, as modified 
by the interim agreement of 1946, did not 
participate in the Montreal Conference. 

Whether the new treaty should be based 
upon the principles of the agreement of 
1937, as modified by the interim ent 
of 1946, or upon entitely new principles to 
be negotiated, was the main issue at Mont- 
real. All of the governments participating 
in the Conference, with the exception of 
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Cuba, were agreeable to negotiating a new 
treaty utilizing the previous agreement as a 
basis of discussion. Even Mexico, not repre- 
sented at the Conference, telegraphed its as- 
sent to merely extending the previous agree- 
ment until 1953. 

Cuba demanded -the assignment of clear 
channel stations to it as well as the abolition 
of the 650-mile rule of the previous agree- 
ment which prevented Cuba from effectively 
establishing class II stations on any of the 
United States clear channel stations of the 
class I~A category. 

Both Canada and Cuba took the position 
that the United States should not have any 
further right of exploitation of its class I-A 
clear channels. In this connection, the 
United” States had clearly indicated that 
since it had not made its final decision with 
respect to the use of clear channels, it should 
be accorded continued freedom of action on 
the class I-A stations which had been as- 
signed to it under previous agreement. Cuba 
rejected the principle of international radio 
law to the effect that “prior use of a channel 
secures prior rights thereto.” 

Representatives of Cuba and the United 
States met in February and March 1950, at 
Habana, in an effort t6 work out bilateral 
matters to be presented at the second session 
of the Third North American Regional Broad- 
casting Conference. Notwithstanding any 
agreements which they might reach, Cuba 
desired to be free to reopen discussion at 
the forthcoming second session of the re- 
gional conference concerning the 650-mile 
Tule; the desire of Cuba for engineering 
standards which would promote their use of 
clear channels which had been assigned un- 
der earlier agreements for I-A use in the 
United States; and the protection desired 
by Cuba for a number of Cuban stations, 
Since all of this virtually nullified any pur- 
Pose for seeking an agreement with Cuba, 
the conference was concluded. 

The second session of the Third NARBA 
Conference met in Washington, D. C., from 
September 6 to November 15, 1950. The 
basic issues confronting the conference, at 
which Mexico was represented for the first 
time, stemmed from the desire of Cuba and 
Mexico to use more high-power stations 
within their countries than could be ac- 
commodated without creating serious inter- 
ference to existing stations in the United 
States. The main impact of such demands 
Was on the United States class I-A clear- 
channel stations and upon certain regional 
Stations in the eastern southeastern, and 
central portions of the United States, using 
frequencies below 1,200 kilocycles. 

In attempting to enhance her right to 
establish stations in Cuba on United States 
Class I-A clear chanels, Cuba proposed to 
eliminate the so-called 650-mile rulé of the 
past NARBA which prevented other countries 
trom establishing stations on our clear chan- 
Nels nearer than 650 miles from our border. 

The Mexican delegation formally with- 
drew from the Conference on October 18, 
1950, Mexico and the United States failed 
to reach an agreement largely because Mexico 
would not accept the doctrine that contin- 
ued rights to the use of a radio channel are 
acquired by prior usage. Moreover, they 
Claimed that any rights to the use of class 
I-A channels acquired under the NARBA 
agreement of 1937 had expired at the termi- 
nation of NARBA and that any extension 
of such rights was subject to renegotiation 
among the nations of the region. Mexico 
also felt that the rapid expansion of stations 
Within the United States had precluded 
Mexico from securing a needed expansion of 
cor, facilities within the terms of NARBA 

Representatives of the Governments of the 

l Islands, Canada, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Jamaica, and the United States 
signed an agreement in November 1950. The 
Canadian Government recently ratified this 
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agreement. The purpose of the agreement 
was to establish fair and equitable princi- 
ples governing and regulating the common 
use of the broadcasting band in the North 
American region so that each country within 
the region might make the most effective 
technical use thereof with the minimum of 
interference between broadcasting stations. 

The agreement negotiated as a result of the 
Third North American Regional Broadcasting 
Conference is a better legal document than 
the first NARBA and more clearly establishes 
prior rights to the use of channels. In par- 
ticular, even though the term of the agree- 
ment is only 5 years, it carries with it the 
provision that it will continue in existence 
until the signing of a new agreement. 

The third NARBA defines a clear channel as 
a broadcasting channel to which there are 
assigned primarily one or more class I sta- 
tions protected by agreement from interfer- 
ence. The conference established 59 clear 
broadcasting channels, The stations which 
are permitted to use these clear- channel 
broadcasting frequencies are set forth in an 
assignment annexed to the agreement. The 
conference also determined an order of pri- 
ority for the assignment of clear channels 
to class I stations. The power limitation on 
such stations is 50 kilowatts or more, Class 
I-B stations were established as a subcate- 
gory for clear-channel assignments. These 
stations operate on the clear-channel desig- 
nations with the power limitation of 10, 25, 
or 50 kilowatts, and also receive their assign- 
ments on the priority basis established as 
part of the agreement. All of the class I sta- 
tions operate on clear-channel assignments 
to provide broadcasting service over exten- 
sive areas by both groundwave and skywave 
signals. 

The agreement also establishes class II sta- 
tions, which are stations other than class I 
stations operating on clear channels but de- 
signed to broadcast by means of groundwave 
signals only. Their power range is from 0.25 
to 50 kilowatts. 

Another category of station was established 
called a class III station, which is limited in 
power from 0.5 to 5 kilowatts (except that in 
Cuba certain stations in this category op- 
erate with a power of 10 kilowatts). These 
stations are designed to provide service by 
means of groundwave signals only and oper- 
ate on regional channels. In this connec- 
tion, the conference determined the fre- 
quencies to be designated as regional chan- 
nels. These are assigned to several broad- 
casting stations so protected from interfer- 
ence as to provide broadcasting service over 
wide areas by means of groundwave signals. 

The protection to be accorded to channels 
listed in the third NARBA is specified In the 
agreement, but the provision leaves the 
United States completely free to decide the 
clear-channel case. 

The third NARBA contains a few limita- 
tions on the privilege of some clear-channel 
stations to go to unlimited power. These 
channels are limited in respect to their free- 
dom to change the location of their station, 
the future use of higher power, and changes 
in antenna radiation characteristics. The 
reason for these limitations is to protect 
Cuba’s right to use certain clear channels. 
However, it is pointed out that these sta- 
tions do not have to afford Cuba protection 
as long as they do not change their present 
operations. Meanwhile, the United States 
stations on these channels are to be pro- 
tected by Cuba's use of directional antennas 
limiting interference. This is a definite 
advantage to United States rural listeners, 

The Bilateral Broadcasting Conference be- 
tween the United States and Mexico resulted 
in the signing of an agreement in January 
1957, the purpose of which is to promote and 
maintain the effective use by both countries 
of the standard broadcasting band and to 
eliminate objectionable interference between 
stations of each country. The agreement 
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also declares that the pertinent provisions of 
the agreement will be incorporated, in sub- 
stance, into the next North American Re- 
gional Broadcasting Agreement that is con- 
cluded. The term of the agreement is 5 
years and may be terminated by a notice of 
denunciation by either country to take effect 
1 year after the date of receipt of the notice. 

The agreement. defines a clear channel as 
one on which the dominant station or sta- 
tions render service over wide areas and 
which are cleared of objectionable interfer- 
ence within their primary service areas and 
over all or a substantial portion of their 
secondary service areas. The conference es- 
tablished 60 clear broadcasting channeis and 
frequencies assigned as clear channels are 
set forth in an annex to the agreement. 
Both parties recognize the priorities of the 
other in the use of class I clear channels, 

Class I clear channels are subdivided into 
class I-A and class I-B. A class I-A station 
may operate with power of 50 kilowatts or 
more, while a class I-B station may operate 
with a power not less than 10 kilowatts or 
more than 50 kilowatts. 

Under the agreement, Mexico has priority 
on the use of 540 kilocycles, 730 kilocycles, 
800 kilocycles, 900 kilocycles, 1050 kilocycles, 
1220 kilocycles, and 1570 kilocycles as class 
I-A clear channels. In the case of 730 kilo- 
cycles, because of the limitation on Mexican 
use of this frequency caused by the opera- 
tion of stations in the United States on the 
frequency 740 kilocycles, the parties are 
continuing their study to arrive at a satis- 
factory adjustment in the use of 740 kilo- 
cycles by the United States. The United 
States is recognized as having priority on 
the use of 25 class I-A clear channels. Both 
parties have agreed that neither will make 
nighttime assignments on the channels 
upon which the country has class I-A prior- 
ity except as set forth in annex I of the 
agreement, 

Mexico has priority on the use as class 
I-B clear channels of 690 kllocycles, 850 
kilocycles, 940 kilocycles, 1000 kilocycles, 
1060 kilocycles, 1090 kilocycles, and 1550 
kilocycles. The United States has priority 
on the use of 34 class I-B clear channels. 

The agreement also provides for a class II 
clear channel which is designed to render 
service over a primary service area but is 
limited by and subject to interference as 
may be received from class I stations. A 
class II station may operate with power of 
not less than 100 watts or more than 50 
kilowatts. Daytime class II assignments 
upon which the other country has the class 
I-A priority are subject to certain power and 
minimum distance restrictions as set forth 
in the agreement. 

A class III regional channel is one on which 
several stations may be assigned to operate 
with power not in excess of 25 kilowatts, 
or if located within an area of 62 miles of 
the border, with power not in excess of 5 
kilowatts. A class IV local channel is one 
on which several stations may operate with 
1 kilowatt daytime, and 500 watts mighttime, 
at a distance of 93 miles from the border. 
Class IV stations located more than 62 miles 
from the border, but less than 93 miles may 
operate with a power of 1 kilowatt daytime 
and 250 watts nighttime. f 

The agreement also sets forth a notifica- 
tion procedure of new broadcasting station 
assignments or changes in existing broad- 
casting station assignments similar to the 
procedure now followed under NARBA. 

The United States-Mexico agreement em- 
bodies the most fair and equitable terms 
available under all the circumstances, espe- 
cially the recognition by Mexico of the doc- 
trine that continued rights to the use of a 
radio channel are acquired by prior usage. 
Because of the rapid growth of the broad- 
casting industry and the increase of the 
number of stations now in operation in the 
United States, it would be folly not to ratify 
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this agreement when all major differences 
have been settled and an nt for- 
malized between the United States and 
Mexico. 

If both the North American Regional 
Eroadcasting Agreement and the agreement 
between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States concerning radio 
broadcasting in the standard broadcast band 
are not ratified, foreign stations will cease 
to recognize any priority rights of the United 
States on our channels since these rights 
would have been lost with the expiration 
of the interim agreement. Thus, legally, 
other countries could establish high-power 
stations on our low-power channels com- 
pletely ruining the vast majority of our 
small-business men in the radio industry. 
Also, low-power stations could be put on 
our 60-kilowatt stations’ channels, thus ruin- 
ing rural coverage. 

I strongly urge ratification by the United 
States of both the Third North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement and the 
agreement between the United States of 
America and the united Mexican states. 


Progress in Small Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, those of us who are so fortunate as 
to have been born and brought up in 
small towns and rural communities are 
fully aware of the many advantages af- 
forded residents of the Main Streets of 
America. 

A smalltown newspaper in Texas, the 
Royse City American, recently listed 
some of those advantages in an editorial 
that is worthy of widespread circulation. 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The small town of America is where the 
progress of our country is made. It is in 
the small town where its residents are united, 
often homogeneous and fully patriotic. 

It is in the small towns that community 
projects and self-improvement reach their 
fullest expression. Community pride and 
good citizenship are often more apparent in 
the small towns of the United States than 
in larger cities. 

In addition, life is more wholesome and 
probably healthier. The product of the small 
town—the average United States citizen— 
is usually a more likeable citizen, and a 
better balanced one, according to the 
psychologists. This does not mean that those 
from the metropolitan areas are abnormal 
or unattractive citizens, but it merely means 
that the edge goes to those from the small 
towns—-the typical United States community. 

Business is realizing the advantages avail- 
able in small towns and many of the large 
corporations are moving their huge plants 
to the smaller towns of the Nation. More 
and more, the country's top executives and 
the wealthiest citizens are moving to small 
towns, where they can enjoy a slower pace of 
ew a more normal and a more wholesome 

fe. 

While the great metropolitan areas are 
Wonderful to visit, containing amazing ex- 
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amples of engineering genius and business 
and industrial activity, it is the small town 
and the rural community which is the 
backbone of America and where the real 
progress—the real Americanism from the 
grassroots—is to be found. 


Farm Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled “Farm Research,” which ap- 
peared in the August 1. 1957, edition of 
the Journal and Courier, Lafayette, Ind., 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


Farm RESEARCH 


e the population is increasing and liv- 
ing standards are being improved steadily, it 
is quite likely that overproduction in the 
Nation's agriculture will remain a problem 
for some years to come. 

It is possible that the day will come when 
scarcity will raise new and real concerns, 
But surpluses are the present concern. 

Because of this, increasing attention Is 
being given to greater use of agricultural 
products in industry. A bipartisan Federal 
commission, established by the 84th Con- 
gress, has been studying this question. In 
its report, now made public, the commission 
gives main emphasis to greatly expanded re- 
search on new uses for agricultural products. 

In this respect, the commission comes to 
the support of Indiana’s Senator CAPEHART 
and other legislators in their efforts to enact 
legislation of this nature. 

The commission makes the point that 
comparatively little research is being con- 
ducted for agriculture, as compared to in- 
dustry. 

It is stated that Industry currently is in- 
vesting at least $3 billion a year, or 3 percent 
of gross sales, in research. Estimates on re- 
search to find new uses for farm products 
vary widely, from four-tenths of 1 percent to 
1 percent. It seems certain, however, that 
agriculture lags badly in this respect. 

One authority states that the Government 
plans to spend $1 billion next year to increase 
farm output and no more than $18 million 
for research, In the long view there can be 
no question as to the importance of research 
relating to production and quality. It must 
be continued. 

On the other hand, the whole economy 
might well benefit if more were provided now 
for research on new uses for farm products. 
The immediate problem is oversupply. 

Crop overproduction has become an un- 
controllable monster, according to one ob- 
server, who holds that a different approach 
might permit Uncle Sam to wash his hands 
of the perplexing problem of farm surpluses. 

It seems that more and more students are 
coming to the conclusion that research and 
development provide the answer to the farm 
problem. Senator CAPEHART, in a recent ad- 
dress on the Senate floor, stated that the 
latest bill for agricultural appropriations 
provided 84 billion for the farm program, but 
only something like $14 million for research 
on uses of farm products. 

He holds we should be spending as much 
for new industrial uses for farm crops—new 
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markets—as we have been to find ways to in- 
crease agricultural production. Instead of 
price supports and Government funds to take 
acres out of production, the Senator looks 
forward to the day when the farmer may till 
all his acres to the limit and be assured of a 
ready market at profitable prices. 

The commission supports this line of rea- 
soning. It would seem to merit serious con- 
sideration. 


Encouraging Private Investment Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 2 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr.. WILEY. Mr. President, if our 
friends, the nations of Latin America, 
desire to speed the improvement of their 
rising standards of living, as I know they 
earnestly do, then I say frankly: It is in- 
cumbent upon them to do for themselves 
what is necessary to encourage their own 
private enterprise system, as well as for- 
eign private investments. 

I was pleased to read, therefore, in the 
August 3 and 6 issues of the Christian 
Science Monitor, articles by Mr. Norman 
Ingrey. The articles concern the eighth 
meeting of the Inter-American Council 
of Commerce and Production, which 
recently concluded its sessions in Buenos 
Aires, 

The Inter-American Council has its 
headquarters in Montevideo. The meet- 
ing was fully attended by leading busi- 
nessmen from below the Rio Grande, 
with a strong United States delegation, 
as well. 

Many specific business problems were 
taken up. Steps leading to studies of 
proposals for a common market were 
initiated. A constructive spirit high- 
lighted the whole Conference. 

I believe these articles will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the articles, 
which indicate a program of private self- 
help for Latin American nations, along 
commonsense business lines, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the SACRED; 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

August 3, 1957] 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE WINS LATIN AMERICA 
(By Norman Ingrey) 

Buenos Ames.—A resounding victory for 
the advocates of free entérprise, with new 
and promising Latin-American attitudes 
toward foreign-capital cooperation, was man- 
ifested in the results of the 8th plenary 
meeting of the Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production just concluded 
here. 

These registered the greatest progress 80 
far toward a united business front on con- 
tinental investment and trading while the 
“conference atmosphere itself refiected hopes 
of increasing—if only gradually—political 
implementation of the principles and poli- 
cles adopted. 

The Inter-American Council has its head- 
quarters in Montevideo, Uruguay, and this 
meeting was fully attended by the Latin- 
American states, with a delegation from the 
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United States section, approximately 50 
strong, led by Hugh A. Davies. 

This victory for free enterprise, it should 
be explained, was not merely a reaffirmation 
of recognized tenets of fair trading and deal- 
ing. The resolutions proclaimed the way to 
greater understanding and prosperity, with 
higher levels of living for the common citi- 
zens. As such they incite and undoubtedly 
will survive tests when submitted to all na- 
tional governments and the continental 
political authorities, 

EQUAL TREATMENT 


There were calls for equal treatment of 
national and foreign interests. But steps 
were also taken to advance the common- 
market idea for these southern countries. 
The conference also raised its sights above 
the ordinary business level to hasten and 
welcome the alluring vistas associated with 
the atoms for peace p $ 

Being a gathering of businessmen, natu- 
rally there was an essentially business ap- 
proach to problems, but delegates never 
ignored the fact that free enterprise was 
inseparably associated with free government 
and political application of the fundamental 
democratic principles. 

The background of resurgent Argentine 
democracy was a great stimulus to the con- 
ference, Moreover, Argentina’s provisional 
President Aramburu and members of his gov- 
ernment, who have directed the country back 
on the course of economic liberalism, gave 
official encouragement to the gathering. 

As for the results expressed in resolutions, 
which were also recommendations, perhaps 
those listed first were also of first importance. 

One of these, grouped under economic de- 
velopment, “considering that competition 
under private enterprise will provide a 
greater stimulus to technological improve- 
ment, increased productivity, and an im- 
proved distribution of goods than obtain- 
able under any system of state planning or 
state ownership of the means of produc- 
tion,” made a series of recommendations 
that the state keep out of business except 
where it is absolutely essential to the col- 
lective welfare. 


NATIONALIZATION CURB 


It was also said that governments should 
Operate under the same conditions of ac- 
counting and taxation as private business, 
and on a free-market basis, where they are 
industrially or commercially active. 

Other proposals were: Laws should guar- 
antee priyate firms against nationalization, 
providing prompt and just indemnification 
where such action is necessary in special 
Cases of dire national need; equal facilities 
for foreign and national investments; no 
public funds to be employed where private 
Capital is available for projects; elimination 
of double taxation and inflationary imposts 
which prejudice the formation of corporate 
reserves for capital reinvestment; promotion 
of savings, with investment trusts, to add to 
domestic capital and encouragement of pri- 
vate enterprise, so that the national per 
Capita income may be increased. 

Under the same economic development 
grouping, the council called for periodical 
revaluation of capital equipment, so that new 
values may correspond to real replacement 
Prices. This request was linked with the 
Inflationary situation in various countries. 
It was charged that lack of readjustment of 
these assets means that the national treas- 
ury, under the guise of profit taxes, is enact- 
ing what is tantamount to a capital levy. 

It was suggested that foreign loans, as 
Proceeding through the Export-Import Bank 
and international banks should be comple- 
mented by contributions in local currencies, 
to strengthen the internal economic and 
financial conditions of the recipient country. 

The need for further foreign credit was 
Seen and recommended from advanced in- 
dustrialized countries, preferably under the 
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direction of private enterprise. It was recom- 
mended, to attract and facilitate such 
credits, that members, within 1 year, draw 
up a plan of guaranties for these credits, 
promoting national legislative amendments 
where necessary, so that free convertibility 
can be established in this respect for con- 
tinental countries. Some institutional pro- 
motion may be necessary in this connection, 
it was considered. 

The common market idea was embraced 
under economic development. “Regional 
integration,” as the formula goes for the 
moment, is admitted to tend to the estab- 
lishment of a continental common market, 
“as a previous step to the goal of a world 
market.” The idea, however, “deserves care- 
ful analysis,” so a common market commit- 
tee is being appointed to report within the 
first half of 1958. It was also stipulated 
that “regional integration" was only ac- 
ceptable as a step toward greater world in- 
terchange, avoiding bloc formation. 

INFLATION RAPPED 

Under the grouping of foreign trade, reso- 
lutions criticized inflation and state plan- 
ning as contributing to restrictions between 
many American states, with self-sufficiency 
aims distorting trade and discouraging re- 
gional specialization. Abolition of existing 
bilateral pacts was recommended and re- 
gional integration also brought up again, 
with the suggestion that a continental con- 
gress should be convened, coordinating with 
the common-market committee, 

The council said that countries with 
farming surpluses should consult traditional 
exporters before marketing and, where these 
operations cannot be avoided, the national 
currency proceeds should be utilized for cap- 
ital investment within the buying coun- 
try, giving preference to essential indus- 
tries, including agricultural production. 

Other resolutions advocated national- 
transport development, extension of insur- 
ance, “but in no case in compulsory form,” 
and improvement of ports and waterways. 

The group of recommendations under 
monetary policy was aimed primarily to halt 
inflation and encourage sound financing. 
The resolution on atomic energy came under 
the grouping of technical cooperation. 

The council recommended that those 
states concerned should gradually do away 
with restrictions on the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, without projudice to na- 
tional security. In this connection it saw a 


great opportunity for collaboration between 


the American universities and all economic 
forces, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 6, 1957 
INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL MEETS—PARLEY 
Spurs Free TRADE 
(By Norman Ingrey) 

Buenos Ames.—Free enterprise through- 
out Latin America is likely to be stimulated, 
vigorously and promisingly, by the recom- 
mendations and messages which went forth 
from the final sessions of the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production here. 

Resolutions were passed upholding the 
rights of private, and foreign, capital in 
trade and investment, demanding the aboli- 
tion of bilateralism where it still exists with 
replacement by liberal and comprehensive 
trade and seeking the elimination of re- 
strictive regulations and practices. 

But these calls for rights and concessions 
constituted no negative challenge. The real 
challenge, positive and rousing, came in the 
coupling of this championship of rights with 
the invitation to embrace the promising 
vistas of prosperity, on national and citizen 
levels which are the assured reward of 
courageous acceptance of democracy in busi- 
ness. 

This, of course, was essentially a gathering 
of leaders in the fields of commerce and 
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production. Members believe in business 
solutions of national problems. But never 
before perhaps—in Latin America at least— 
have political conditions encouraged a bold 
and challenging note and, what is more 
important, promised more than sympathetic 
response from the governments concerned. 

For this undoubtedly is also the hour of 
the rising tide of belief in Latin official 
quarters that free enterprise is the one sure 
channel to the ocean of abundance for the 
masses—the ocean which no political au- 
thority has yet found in South America 
excepting, as in oil-rich Venezuela, by fortui- 
tous fate. 

Postwar dictatorships, rash ventures in 
socialism at home, bilateralism in business 
abroad, State regulation of business and 
infiation pervading everywhere—all have 
failed to raise the standards of living 
beyond the normal results of changing mode 
and the imposition of science. 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 


Not one word was spoken on the subject, 
but the delegates knew that theirs was the 
opportunity to speak challengingly and en- 
couragingly to disillusioned governments and 
political leaders who are bound to be discred- 
ited unless then can produce that to which 
the common citizen considers he is entitled. 

The series of resolutions emanating from 
this council session tells all the people of this 
Latin subcontinent that the business leaders 
have no doubt that their way of running 
things—the free enterprise way—can produce 
the goods desired, with no prejudice to any 
guaranties or benefits they have obtained un- 
der their social legislation, often claimed as 
the most advanced in the world but which, 
apart from semicancellation through infla- 
tion, has failed to contribute to any increased 
living standards. 

‘Thus practically the whole Latin-American 
world is more receptive now than at any 
previous time to the message of business 
leadership which, in its turn, has been the 
more conscious of its responsibilities. Gov- 
ernments have been listening in and they 
will also consider the recommendations, just 
as these will also go to the Council of Fi- 
nance Ministers of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States which meets through the Inter- 
American Economic Conference in Buenos 
Aires this mid-August. 


MORE RECEPTIVE AUDIENCE 


Thanks to this encouragement, the North 
American delegation, coming from what the 
Latins still consider the citadel of private 
enterprise and certainly the showcase for re- 
sults obtained, found an easier task than 
before. Nonetheless, from the fund of its 
experience, came numerous and substantial 
contributions to the fundamental conclu- 
sions, with the assurance of that further co- 
Operation essential to the fulfillment of 
expressed ideals as these proceed through 
the trials of political processing. 

If the free enterprise representatives of the 
United States were reaping at this conference 
part of the reward for past efforts, credit must 
also be given to those Latin authorities and 
businessmen who have had the courage to 
confess their mistakes and to profit from 
lessons learned. 

The Mexican delegation, for instance, con- 
tributed substantially to the formation of 
healthy opinion at this conference. Their 
hand, too, was detected in many recom- 
mendations which North Americans would 
gladly have authored. 

Mexico, of course, offers the best recent 
example of transformation from a socialistic 
system to a greater measure of freedom for 
private initiative, and the success which has 
attended their efforts is inspiring others. 

For it must not be forgotten that Latin- 
American business communities have con- 
tained many nationalistic leaders who read- 
ily embraced socialized industry and trade 
as providing more secure profits, The polit- 
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ical and social consequences of this blind- 
ness to economic truths have helped their 
conversion. 

Today, the prospects of regional integra- 
tion, with common markets, and the beck- 
oning “atoms for peace” era are firing the 
new and adventurous minds in Latin busi- 
ness. 

But patience is required as well as invest- 
ment money. National transport systems 
came into being largely to serve different 
export trades. These will have to be ex- 
tended in different directions before com- 
munity trade can be substantially expanded. 
This applies specially to those landlocked or 
inland states and territories, which were the 
subject of special conference consideration. 


Oregon Shakespearean Festival at 
Ashland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER - 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some Americans mistakenly believe that 
the only sources of culture and dramatic 
and literary achievements lie in the great 
metropolitan communities of the Nation. 
The fallacy of this belief has been dem- 
onstrated over the years by the com- 
paratively small city of Ashland, Oreg., 
located amidst the scenic grandeur of 
the Rogue River Valley. For over 20 
years the Oregon Shakespearean Festi- 
val, in Ashland, has been attracting 
devotees of the theater and drama from 
all over the world. The founder of this 
unique undertaking is Prof. Angus L. 
Bowmer, who teaches drama at Southern 
Oregon College, one of the Pacific North- 

west's outstanding schools of education 
and now of liberal arts. 
Because of the pride which we of the 
State of Oregon have in the annual 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival, I ask 
unanimous consent that there appear in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
Summarizing this notable event. The 
article was published in the Oregonian, 
of Portland, Oreg., on August 4, 1957, 
and was written by Mr. Herbert L. Lar- 
son, drama editor of that newspaper and 
a longtime authority on the theater. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL aT ASHLAND Is Epic 
Drama Event. 
(By Herbert L. Larson) 

Pear harvest isn't the only product to come 
out of Ashland and the Rogue River Valley 
area. 

Right now William Shakespeare is stimu- 
lating activity in the town nestling against 
the ridges of the Siskiyou Mountains just 
north of California. The Oregon Shake- 
pearean festival is only a few days old, The 
event has gained national importance, so 
much so that last week a photographer for 
Life magazine spent several days shooting 
hundreds of pictures, a few of which, it is 
hoped, will be used in a layout of national 
summer play activity. 

In 1935 Angus L. Bowmer, who has and 
is serving as professor of drama at Southern 
Oregon College, Ashland, started the festi- 
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val on a shoestring. After attending Belling- 
ham Normal School, Bowmer transferred to 
the University of Washington, where he ob- 
tained both his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees. 
Through the years, with exception of the 
war period when the festival was suspended, 
Bowmer has directed and played in many of 
the productions. Today he is producing di- 
rector; he plays a part or two and also directs 
a play to keep his hand in the Shakespearean 
theater which he loves. 


TALENT NATIONWIDE 


The festival is presented each year from 
August 1 throughout the month, in an open- 
air Elizabethan theater in Lithia Park, al- 
most in the heart of Ashland. Before the 
present festival stage, four theater buildings 
have stood during the past half century. Be- 
cause of tottering structures each has been 
razed for another building. Plans are now 
afoot for a rebuilding program. 

It is regarded by Bowmer and his staff of 
directors that this year's company is an out- 
Standing one. Performances watched so far 
bear out this contention. Ashland is swarm- 
ing with talented young players who come 
from all parts of the Nation—Louisiana, 
Texas, and other scattered States from ocean 
to ocean. 

Some are given scholarships to provide 
food and shelter; others finance themselves. 
None are paid on a salary basis. 

This season, the 17th, offers four produc- 
tions. They are As You Like It, Othello, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Henry VIII, 
They will be presented in rotation through- 
out August with the exception of 2 special 
presentations of Pericles August 23 and 29. 


AUDIENCE DRAW FARFLUNG 


Through the years and efforts of a con- 
siderable staff of hardworking people, the 
Oregon Shakespearean festival has won na- 
tional recognition. During the season's 
month audiences are comprised of folks from 
almost every State in the Union, This year 
Mrs. John C. Cotton, of Ashland, is presi- 
dent of the board of directors; Russ Jamison, 
Medford, vice president; Philip E. Gates, Ash- 
land, secretary; and Rudolph E. Vest, Ash- 


land, treasurer. 


On the executive staff are Margaret Bailey, 
professor emeritus of English at Stanford 
University. She is director of the Institute 
of Renaissance Studies, the educational wing 
of the festival. William W. Patton is gen- 
eral manager of the festival. 


* 
In addition to Bowmer, directors are James 


Sandoe, back after a year's absence, for his 
sixth season; Robert E. Loper, in his second 
season, and Richard Graham, who has served 
as director and actor for 10 consecutive 
festivals. 


The Civil Rights Bill and the Danger of 
Taking Things for Granted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
e rial entitled “Taking Things for 
Gfanted,” which was published today in 
the Washington Star, and which com- 
ments on the action taken on yesterday 
by the Senate on the civil-rights bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 8, 1957 


TAKING THINGS FOR GRANTED 


One of the greatest lessons taught by the 
Senate's passage of the civil-rights bill is the 
danger of taking things for granted. 

The superb leadership of Senator LYNDON 
JouHNsOoN during the long debate on the 
jury-trial amendment was responsible for 
bringing that lesson home, The jury-trial 
issue was raised, debated, and defeated in 
the House, where the rules necessarily limit 
debate. When Senator Eastianp indicated 
that it would be raised in the Senate, long 
before the bill ever reached the floor, it was 
taken for granted that he was doing it as a 
move to kill the bill. That was a logical con- 
clusion. 

Taking that belief for granted, however, 
led naturally to the next assumption, that 
as a southerner was raising the jury issue, 
the jury issue itself was without substance. 
And that was taken for granted to such an 
extent that people all over the country, and 
some of our greatest newspapers, derided the 
issue, belittled its importance, took for 
granted that anybody who spoke in favor of 
it was seeking to weaken or to destroy the 
ciyll-rights bill itself, and to make impos- 
sible its fundamental objective of protecting 
the right to vote. Had Senator EASTLAND or 
some of his southern colleagues been in 
charge of the amendment, public distrust 
of their motives would have overshadowed 
any serious examination of the issue they 
raised, 

When such known liberals as Senator 
O’Manonery, free of the taint of sectional 
prejudice, took over the argument, the Sen- 
ate got down to brass tacks. Its approval 
of the amendment made approval of the 
bill certain. And, while a great many people 
still took it for granted that the jury 
amendment had weakened the bill, an exam- 
ination of the facts of the matter has con- 
vinced a great many doubters that the op- 
posite is true. That conviction, we are sure, 
will become stronger with greater under- 
standing of the significant step that the 
Senate has taken in strengthening voting 
rights—a step that the House, we are sure, 
will in the end sustain. 

We are more ready to take for granted, 
in this country, the unworthy motives of 
men in public life than to credit them with 
convictions on matters of principle. The 
Senate has demonstrated the error of that 
sort of cynicism, 


Election of Warren G. Moore as Com- 
mander, American Legion, Department 
of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the largest veterans organization in the 
State of Texas is the American Legion, to 
which I have the honor of belonging.” 
These dedicated patriots, who have made 
innumerable sacrifices for their country, 
have joined hands to perpetuate the 
spirit of those who lived and died to pro- 
tect the liberties and freedom of this 
Nation, 

Texas legionnaires have especial occa- 
sion to celebrate the election of a new 
departmental commander, recently 
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chosen to head the organization during 
the ensuing year. He is Warren G. 
Moore, of Tyler. An able United States 
district attorney in northeast Texas for 
many years, Mr. Moore has served his 
community and the American Legion 
well. He has been past commander of 
Tyler's Favre Baldwin Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and he has worked in many 
departmental capacities for the legion. 

The Tyler post has produced two out- 
standing departmental commanders of 
the American Legion, the other gentle- 
man being Mr. Ernest Goens, who now 
lives in Dallas, 

One of the most influential east Texas 
newspapers, the Tyler Courier-Times, 
has eulogized Warren Moore in an edi- 
torial of Sunday, August 4, 1957. Fre- 
quest unanimous consent that this fine 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Texas LEGIONNAIRES CHOOSE WELL 

Election of Tyler Attorney Warren G. 
Moore as commander of the Texas American 
Legion is a distinct honor to Mr. Moore and 
to the Tyler American Legion Post. 

Mr. Moore, former United States district 
attorney here and now in the private practice 
of law, has been active in American Legion 
work for a number of years. He has served 
as commander of the Tyler post. and in vari- 
ous capacities of responsibility with the 
State Legion department. 

He is the second Tylerite to hold the title 
of State Legion commander. First was 
Ernest Goens, also an attorney. Mr. Goens 
is now a resident of Dallas. 

The Legion is, of course, America’s and 
Texas’ biggest veterans’ organization, and it 
numbers within its ranks a large percentage 
of the men who served this country so well 
on the fields of battle in World Wars I and 
11 and the Korean war. 

Mr. Moore's keen interest in the affairs of 
the American Legion and his organizational 
ability, which is well recognized in Tyler, 
assure the State Legion department of ex- 
cellent leadership throughout the coming 
year. 


Right of Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial from the August 7, 1957, issue 
of the State, of Columbia, S. C. This 
outstanding newspaper has been most 
diligent in its efforts to guard against 
attempts to destroy constitutional gov- 
ernment, which includes among its high 
Principles the right of trial by jury. The 
State is ably edited by Mr. Samuel L. 
Latimer, Jr. 

There beng no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RISKING A FUNDAMENTAL 

It isa great pity that a fundamental such 
as trial by jury should be put in jeopardy, 
but it is fine to know that a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators could rise above petty poll- 
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tics, prejudice, and misguidance to guard 
this great American heritage Against destruc- 
tion, 

The argument, of course, was that only un- 
der certain circumstances would trial by a 
jury of one’s peers be forfeited. But it is an 
old trick to break down basic rights by 
piecemeal, so even if the invasion would have 
been minor (which it was not) it would 
have been most alarming for the Senate to 
have agreed to this provision so illadvisedly 
made a part of the House bill. 

Where the astute analysts were when the 
measure was before the lower body that such 
flagrant defects should get by without great 
protest is a mystery. It was not until the 
bill became an issue in the Senate that the 
hidden wickednesses were really brought in- 
to proper focus in the legislative hall. When 
they were, men of right thinking from all 
Sections joined in seeing that they were not 
imposed upon a helpless public. 

It is an old and true saying that two 
wrongs do not make aright. If there is need 
for civil-rights reform, the approach is not 
to do away with the most cherished safe- 
guard a minority has—the due process of the 
law, which includes trial by jury. 

Mark our word, those who voted to make 
certain that there be trial by Jury were the 
real defenders of civil rights, not those who 
would have placed this great American fun- 
damental on the altar of politics. And we 
hope those who have advocated sincerely 
such a radical change will realize that it 
would not have been well under the guise of 
political expediency to have tampered with 
our basic rights. As to the others, it would 
seem that as a matter of self-defense, if for 
no other reason, they would come to this 
point of view. But votes being what they 
are, we can hardly hope for them to see the 
light. > 


The Algerian Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a number 
of items relating to the Algerian ques- 
tion. Last week, I placed in the RECORD 
some articles which indicated some pos- 
sible new French approaches to this 
problem. Today's insertions should in- 
dicate again the still deteriorating na- 
ture of this problem, and underscore 
again the need for a change of attitude 
both within the United States and 
France. 

The Economist is a thoroughly inde- 
pendent, sober, and reliable journal of 
comment and opinion. Mr. Alsop's cre- 
dentials as a realist and deep thinker on 
international questions are hardly open 
to question among Members of this body. 

Finally there is included a letter to 
the New York Times signed by five dis- 
tinguished leaders and thinkers on inter- 
national and social problems. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 3, 
1957] 
RESOLUTION ON ALGERIA ENDORSED 
To THE EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 
On July 2 Senator Joux F. KENNEDY 
offered a resolution to both Houses of Con- 
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gress calling upon the Secretary of State 
to use American influence and prestige in 
behalf of a peaceful and rapid solution to 
the Algerian conflict. 

Specifically the Kennedy resolution pro- 
poses that the President and Secretary of 
State exert the influence of the United 
States behind efforts, either through NATO 
or through the good offices of the Premier 
of Tunisia or the Sultan of Morocco ta 
achieve a solution which will recognize 
the independent personality of Algeria and 
establish the basis for a settlement inter- 
dependent with France and nelghboring na- 
tions. 

In addition the resolution implies, and we 
specifically endorse, the establishment of 
sound guaranties for the rights of the 
French minorities. 

Falling satisfactory developments by the 
next U. N. General Assembly session, the 
Kennedy resolution further proposes that 
the United States assume the leadership 
through the United Nations in bringing 
about an orderly achievement of inde- 
pendence in Al 

We believe that this resolution embodies 
the most fruitful elements of statesmanship 
and restraint. At the same time it repre- 
sents an imaginative and bold departure 
from the empty policy our Government has 
pursued in Algeria since the war began. 

In the interests of those democratic ideals 
for which we are prepared to sacrifice so 
much during these critical times, in the 
name of our security, and in the hope that 
we may deter our historic friend, France, 
from this suicidal policy, we urge the United 
States Congress to act favorably on the 
Kennedy proposal. 

We are confident that our fellow Ameri- 
cans, directly and through their elected rep- 
resentatives, will support this view. , 

ROGER BALDWIN. 

DONALD HARRINGTON, 

GEORGE M. HOUSER, 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR, 

NORMAN THOMAS. 
New Yoru, August 1, 1957. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 1, 1957] 


No PANACEA FOR ALGERIA 


Adlai Stevenson’s doubts about the bene- 
fits of immediate independence for Algeria 
are interesting by contrast with the recent 
forceful advocacy of Senator KENNEDY. The 
devotion of both men to libertarian principles 
is unquestioned. But Mr. Stevenson, who 
has been on a 10-week trip to Africa (ex- 
cluding Algeria) thinks that independence 
at this time would be an “invitation to 
chaos.” He adds his belief that the French 
government, although it probably has not 
fully faced the realities in the past, will 
come forward shortly with a practical pro- 
gram for self-government. So intricate a 
situation, says Mr. Stevenson, “cannot be 
solved either by terror within or pressure 
without.” 

This is perhaps a more hopeful view than 
is warranted by French actions, as compared 
with French intentions, Edmond Taylor 
reported in his article from Algiers published 
in this newspaper on Sunday that although 
the cities are prosperous and terrorism has 
been checked there, the nationalist military 
campaign has spread to all parts of Algeria 
and the independence movement has exerted 
great political appeal among Moslem intel- 
lectuals. There is no firm evidence yet that 
the French Government has altered its policy 
of putting down the resistance by force of 
arms before taking other steps. 

Moreover, the course of the Bourges- 
Maunoury government invites some grave 
misgivings on other grounds. The other 
day the French National Assembly approved 
sweeping authority for the government to 
exercise in France proper some of the security 
powers it exercises In Algeria. Among other 
things, it may intern indefinitely persons 
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convicted of certain offenses even after they 
have served sentences. The brunt of the 
attack is being felt, however, by newspapers 
and newspapermen critical of the govern- 
ment’s policies in Algeria. A number of Al- 
gerlan papers have been suppressed. Now 
the government is concentrating its fire on 
Le Monde, the most respected independent 
dally in Paris. 

These misgivings offset at least some of Mr. 
Stevenson's optimism. Yet his central point 
is certainly true: independence is not auto- 
matically a boon in and of itself; and at a 
time when the compartmentalization of the 
world is responsible for at least some of its 
troubles, interdependence with equality 
ought to be the goal. But this can hardly 
come about in the case of Algeria without 
positive measures by the French Government 
beyond mere armed repression. A cantonal 
system of self-government, equal representa- 
tion in the French Assembly and the good 
offices of Algeria's neighbors, particularly 
Tunisia, for actual negotiations—these are 
still within the realm of possibility. The 
great fear which all friends of France must 
share is that the moderate solutions that 
might be possible today will be impossible 
tomorrow. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 31, 1957] 
HOPE ON ALGERIA? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Paris.—The French Government is now 
rather unhappily re-examining its own pol- 
icy in Algeria. The final result will only be 
known in September, but the two possible 
outcomes are already quite easily foreseeable. 

Either the present re-examination will be 
transformed into the beginning of a serious 
attempt to find an agreed solution of the 
agonizing Algerian problem, or the meeting 
of the United Nations Assembly in September 
will produce a blow-up inside the Western 
Alliance almost on the scale of the Suez 
crisis. The reasons for these alternatives are 
simple indeed, 

In brief, in anticipation of the U. N. As- 
sembly session, where Algeria will be the 
major item on the agenda, the French have 
been sounding out the American and British 
Governments on the possibilities of securing 
their support. The chief sounding-out ex- 
pedition was the trip to Washington of the 
able Permanent Under Secretary of the 
French Foreign Office, Louis Joxe. 

In a series of long, frank and friendly con- 
versations, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles in effect told Joxe that the United 
States very much wanted to support France 
once again in the U. N. but Dulles added 
firmly that France would have to propose 
some kind of Algerian solution that the 
United States could in all honesty support. 

The best solution, Dulles insisted, would be 
one that Tunis and Morocco would also agree 
to indorse. This would mean recognizing 
the aspirations of the native Algerians, tying 
an at least semi-independent reorganized 
Algeria to Tunis and Morocco, and finally 
tying all three countries to France. 

Secretary Dulles did not insist, however, 
that the new French proposals for Algeria 
should have Tunisian and Moroccan backing. 
He only insisted that the proposals must be 
serious, in the sense of offering some hope 
of producing eventual peace. 

Last year, he pointed out, the United States 
had backed the plan of former Premier Guy 
Mollet for a cease-fire followed by free 
elections; but this had proved delusive. 
Now another plan must be put forward, with 
better chances of success than the Mollet 
plan. And this was all the more urgent, he 
added, because the Algerian fighting was 
one of the major obstacles to the rather 
desperate, post-Suez American effort to bring 
+ a stability to the troubled Middle 
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Thus far the British Government has taken 
a line parallel to the Dulles line. On this 
matter, London and Washington seem to be 
acting in concert, for once in a way. Thus 
it seems likely that if France does not put 
forward new Algerian proposals of a suffi- 
ciently hopeful and constructive character, 
France will not have the support of either 
of the other major western allies at the 
U. N. meeting: 

If France goes into the U. N. Assembly with 
the whole Afro-Asian and Communist blocs 
against her, and with no support from the 
other great western allies, the result must 
be a truly appalling defeat. 

The consequences are really incalculable. 
For how will France, for instance, respond 
to a ringing U. N. condemnation? Only one 
consequence, indeed, can be calculated with 
real assurance. The ensuing recriminations 
inside the western alliance will be heard 
around the world. 

Such being the future prospect if France 
does not put forward constructive Algerian 
proposals, the reexamination of the Algerian 
problem that is being conducted here-as- 
sumes the widest possible significance. But 
as yet, it must be said, the reexamination 
has not produced the kind of new proposals 
Washington and London are devoutly pray- 
ing for. 

Premier Bourges-Maunoury is seeking to 
draft a law giving the broad framework of 
a new organization of Algeria. Thus far, 
however, the framework law does not com- 
prise the minimum recognition of Algeria as 
a national entity that could conceivably 
satisfy the Tunisians, the Moroccans, or the 
Algerian dissidents. Instead, the most fa- 
vored proposal at present is to divide Algeria 
into three provinces; to give each province a 
measure of autonomy and an elected pro- 
vincial assembly; but to keep in French 
hands effective control of Algeria as a whole. 

The American and British Governments 
have already let it be known that this plan 
will not command their active support. 
Strong forces are certainly at work within 
the French Government to secure much 
bolder proposals. Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau has even sponsored discreet negotia- 
tions with the Algerian rebel leaders. 

If former Premier Guy Mollet (the real 
maker of the Bourges-Maunoury govern- 
ment) swings over to the side of bold action, 
this really may prove the beginning of a 
serious search for an agreed solution, but 
at present the betting is still against. 
{From the London Economist of July 27, 

— 1957] 
‘THe ART OF THE IMPOSSIBLE 
(Prom our Paris correspondent) 

“We have come to such a pass that we can 
bear neither our vices, nor the remedies for 
them.” Livy's desperate verdict would fit the 
French Nation as the summer holidays begin. 
The deputies leave the assembly this weekend 
depressed by the record of this session, dis- 
trustful of a weak government they do not 
respect, and profoundly disturbed by a fu- 
ture which seems to offer no end to crisis. 

They have good reason. True, Parliament 
has one major achievement behind it: With 
the Senators’ vote this week, both houses 
have ratified the European treaties by majori- 


ties that would not have been thought pos- 


sible 6 weeks ago. This reflects the learning 
of the lesson that France can no longer go 
it alone—which, in the end, may be the most 
potent antidote to the nationalist and au- 
thoritarian toxins secreted by Algeria. But 
just now, this inevitably weighs little against 
the failure to advance the Algerian conflict 
1 inch toward a solution. During the spring 
the deputies began to realize that pacification 
was leading nowhere. This summer they 
have learned what an upheaval, more than 
the toppling of a ministry, will be needed to 
change it. 
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M. Lacoste’s rabble-rousing, far from her- 
alding a change, only identifies him more 
closely than ever with the settlers. M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury, himself, has displayed 
little authority, particularly in handling 
Parliament. The disorderly debate on spe- 
cial powers to repress terrorist activity in 
France last week was symptomatic. The crit- 
ics dominated it; yet in the vote nearly half 
of them abstained, They knew that there is 
no present prospect of obtaining a fresh 
shade of government. 

Distrust of the government reached a head 
in this debate. ‘The government protested, 
almost certainly with truth, that it wants 
special powers for its stated, limited purpose: 
Two Algerians a day are being murdered by 
rebels in France. But the government is so 
much readier with police than with policy 
that its critics have every excuse for fearing 
that it will drift into compensating for its 
lack of power over situations by abuse of 
power over citizens. 

The fact is, Algeria has brought out all 
the latent authoritarianism of French ad- 
ministration. Supercentralized, it is in 
spirit absolute government—restrained, re- 
sisted, and even defied, but not transformed 
by the revolutionary tradition. This au- 
thoritarianism was encouraged by M. Mollet. 
(In Arras, the home of Robespierre, of which 
he is mayor, he is known as Robespierrot,) 
It was he who began the harrying of the 
French press, which is financially shaky 
and therefore vulnerable. Lack of official 
interest in maintaining strict safeguards 
against abuses is equally reflected in the 
abeyance of the Commission for the Safe- 
guard of Human Liberties, set up at the 
time of the controversy over the torturing 
of Algerian prisoners. All through, the gov- 
ernment has made use of chauvinistic 
appeals and the shield of the army’s honor 
against political opponents, France has had 
no Hitler, but it has had its Napoleon III 
and Boulanger and Pétain; and the govern- 
ment's constant affronts to recognized free- 
doms have cast serious doubts on its capacity 
to use special powers properly—particularly 
as it shows little sign of digging at the 
roots of the Algerian problem, 

M. Bourgés-Maunoury has made play with 
the outline law Which he proposes to pre- 
sent in the autymn, but this seems merely 
M. Mollet’s decentralization policy writ 
large. Its principle is to reduce central Al- 
gerian government to the minimum, to vest 
local powers In local authorities and federal 
ones In Paris. It is unacceptable to the 
rebels, whose minimum seems to be inde- 
pendence by stages on the British dominion 
model. If this is the government's final 
choice it is unlikely to convince the United 
Nations Assembly in October, when France 
must again go through the hoops it cleared 
by a miracle last spring. The French fear 
an unfavorable verdict could be the first 
step to internationalizing the North African 
problem. Neither they nor the North Afri- 
cans, who feel that it may prove easier to 
handle the French than to cope with Ameri- 
cans, Russians, or Arab extremists, seem to 
want this. The government has been dis- 
creetly, but preceptibly, improving its rela- 
tions with Tunisia and Morocco, But on 
Algeria it seems unable to step out of the 
ring of official refusal to asknowledge the 
need for negotiation. When it does make 
an effort at diplomacy, it is shot down by 
masterly police work at airports, with which 
M. Lacoste usually seems mysteriously con- 
nected. 

In private, most Frenchmen are more real- 
istic than official attitudes suggest. The 
average man senses when a policy leads no- 
where, even if he cannot appraise it in detail. 
Politicians and officials are increasingly pre- 
pared to admit that negotiation may be 
necessary. Unfortunately there still seems 
to be no way of translating this mood into 
effective terms, Many who would like a 
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change nevertheless fear that civil war would 
follow in Algeria, with the army backing the 
settlers. In France itself, the humiliations 
of 20 years are f This is why Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s name reappears so often, 
as the one man whose reputation is proof 
against the humiliation of compromise. The 
potential opposition looks over its shoulder, 
fearful of identification with the Commu- 
nists, Thus, M. Deffere, the author of Re- 
form in Tropical Africa, committed the mis- 
take at the Socialist congress of proposing 
all-out war if his proposed negotiations fall. 
M. Mollet used this against him with effec- 
tive self-righteousness, 

Above all, there is M. Mollet himself. If 
he swung the Socialists’ hundred votes 
toward negotiation, he would take enough 
of the Assembly with him to force the issue. 
But he is the author of the pacification pol- 
icy, Having fixed his line, liberal in intent 
and repressive in deed, at a time of shock 
after the settler assault upon him of Febru- 
ary 6, 1956, he has stuck to it with all the 
rigor of a puritan character, Until he 
changes his mind, individual deputies and 
leaders of smaller groups will not stick out 
their necks prematurely. 

Writing on the third anniversary of the 
winding up of the Indochina War by M, 
Mendés-France, Le Monde recently drew the 
Parallel with the atmosphere that preceded 
the Indochina and Morocco settlements. In 
France politics is the art of the impossible. 
Situations always seem inextricable until 
suddenly they shake loose. The Fourth Re- 
public has astonishing power to survive. The 
Communists, General de Gaulie, and M. 
Mendés-France have all had their try and 
failed. Where change has come, it has come 
anonymously, almost in the background, as 
in the case of increasing prosperity or of the 
European idea. The threat of nationalist 
autocracy, even now, is not immediate. The 
real danger is of slow rot, In the last year 
government has shown itself incapable of 
changing policy; Parliament, incapable of 
changing the shade of government. Even 
M. Bourgés-Maunoury, leading the weakest 
cabinet France has had since the war, may 
be shielded in the autumn by the fear that 
no really different team can be formed. 
With Parliament immobilized by the balance 
of electoral power, with leaders afraid to af- 
front public opinion with unpleasant facts, 
and with prosperity held up to pay for war, 
the Fourth Republic is courting ruin. France 
in a united Europe may well have a bright 
future ahead of it, but until the Algerian 
crisis has been overcome one can only see it 
as through the wrong end of a telescope. 


Municipal Utility Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
submit a table and an editorial from the 
August 5, 1957, copy of the Madison, 
(Wis.) Capital Times, The table shows 
the vital statistics on 89 municipally 
owned electric and water utilities in Wis- 
consin which had net profits of $3,187,- 
410 in 1956. The good folks in these 
communities would take immediate of- 
fense.if they were singled out and labeled 
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as Socialists. They read the balance 
sheet at the end of the year, note the 
profits, the increased value of the plant, 
the amount. of money their plant has 
paid in taxes, and in many cases the 
amount of profits which have gone into 
municipal funds, and compare their rates 
with those paid by residents of neighbor- 
ing communities to private power com- 
Panies. Unlike the private power 
companies, they do not use funds derived 
from their ratepayers to purchase full- 
page advertisements in slick magazines 
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in an effort to pin alien labels on their 
competition. 

In the face of the mounting barrage of 
propaganda against this type of utility 
ownership, the residents of these com- 
munities who think they have a right to 
keep the profits of their business in their 
hometowns should pay serious attention 
to keeping their fellow townsmen prop- 
erly informed on the true worth and 
value of their utilities to the home com- 
munity. 

The table and editorial follow: < 


89 publicly owned electric and water ulilities in Siate show $3,187,410: nel profits in 1958 


Electricity and water Total Operating | Operating Depre- Taxes 
utilities revenues expenses ciation paid 

N na a a E S $225, 212 S1. 173 $7, 33 $28, 742 None 
Areudia EAM 01% 18.211 7, 5. 23, 439 None 
Argyle.: al, S57 6. 495 4, 927 5, 680 vou 
Bangor 82. 787 11, 839 7, 878 24.22 None 
Barron. I, 514 34. 07 H, 565 1,457 None 
Belmont. 25, 408 2 1, 675 6, 505 None 
Benton. 28. 107 2. 67 2. 647 3, 900 None 
Black Ku M, 404 6, 088 4, 008 13, 901 None 
133, 614 365, Urs 28, 498 31, 334 4, 28 
159, Uu 8. 409 8. 646 9, 903 None 
— 102, 308 9, 252 N. 643 45, 624 None 
Brodheud 10r, 89 7. 9 g, 895 10, 204 None 
Cuilott 2... ati, 999 3, 056 2, 458 3, 120 Nono 
Cashton. 4ü, 908 6,974 4, 408 16, 798 None 
Cussville___ 4,244 Ne son 1, 485 Nous 
Cedarhure. 220, 812 42, 404 40, 492 75, 692 None 
Cent wy 24, Gut 1. 436 924 3, 24 Nono 
Clinton ville. 251.417 17, 852 16, 903 6,070 None 
Columbus... S33, OST 5 685 12, 083 23, 103 435 
& S&L 950 1, 805 +158 None 
87. 9001 8. 644 6, 125 2, 671 None 
BI 7. 5659 8.017 12. 068 Nona 
182, 643 24, 250 13, 503 25, 451 14, 000 
48, 282 3, 589 2, 567 6, 416 gol 
RL 040 7. %% 3. 508 16, 238 if 8KO 
193; 135 22,915 21, 999 31, 540 one 
40, Our 9, 669 11, 613 18, 833 313 
182. 451 15, O89 11,72 44, 722 None 
72, 677 16.745 13. 385 20, 427 None 
42, O50 4,158 5, 886 2, 900 Nono 
2. 019 24 1,300 5. 765 None 
36,18 9. 740 5, 124 3, 522 None 
Axl. IS 34.781 16. 730 20, 84 21, 787 
Hazel Green 24,740 1, 282 1.511 2. 895 3, 143 
Hustisford... 51, 005 5, 867 3.011 4, 658 None 
Jvtferson. ..— 2X, 10 16, RAL 14, 921 $2, 238 6, 685 
107, 963 9. 70 5, 583 16, 301 Nona 
49,710 114, 592 100, 357 2466, 557 53, A 
12), 54 ; 11,2 6,217 13.111 None 
141, 442 17. 780 7. 553 31, 801 Nona 
40, 738 4,7 1,118 6, 49 None 
176, N 23, 152 15, 213 33, 471 None 
6, 915 4. 04 4, 244 5, 687 None 
Manitowoc... 1.434. 736 221,532 132. 530 431, 058 None 
Marshfield... oi, 9 z 110,842 B39, BAL 200, 046 None 
Mazomanie.. an, 803 3, 283 2, 898 6, O84 None 
Medford. .... 190, 828 14, 875 7,28 37, 677 Al. 000 
Menasha. 482, 700 86, WO 73, 231 208, 530 Oru: 
Merrillan. 15, 524 1, 725 1, 528 2, 450 Nono 
Mount Hor 105, 676 9, 263 5. 307 10. 687 None 
Museoda_. 40, 657 7, 508. 5, 988 18.252 None 
New Glarus 2 7, 513 2. 001 12.914 None 
New Holstcin.. 159, H6 R, O41 11, 201 35, 301 None 
New Lishon...- 84. 119 10, 588 7, 271 16,111 Nona 
Now Landon... ZIR, W2 19, 404 17, 551 85, 187 22, 500 
New Richmond. 165, O73 19,974 7.211 has 4, 576 
Oconomowoe..- 5 = a os 15 ri 2 a id 

Y . 
5 5.878 483 None | ~~ 1,928 None 
Vardeeville 44, OAT 4.010 1,372 11, 883 Noue 
407, 600 47, 282 27. 528 62, 360 15, 000 
5S, 78 6, 124 3, 035 15, 490 1.1 
57, BSL 4,430 4, 692 11. 180 None 
15,187 1,820 1,637 2, 887 Nono 
237, 374 15, 230 8, 5a2 41, 806 3, 488 
319, 227 25, 700 Al. 257 29, 898 000 
228, 258 46. 472 40, 438 300, O34 one 
‘rec 189, 259 82,772 17. 152 79,242 None 
105, 615 335 5,542 18, 531 None 
ERT 387, 827 33, 570 18, 904 53, 534 None 
206, 306 20, 200 21, 446 37, 188 Nono 
53, 901 4,236 2,153 &, 678 None 
46, 761 2,461 1, 188 13, 708 None 
131,030 5,977 5,012 11, 790 Nona 
339, 1, 439 19, O44 13, 834 35, 20 17, 659 
Ee 63, 48.642 3.414 3, 688 7.20 Nono 
515,614 3835, 118 483 23, 339 67, 252 153 
556, 183, 313 142, 676 10, 947 6, 389 21, 473 None 
Ttemponlenu 2 33, 20, 412 641 2, 576 6, 473 None 
Two Riverss osooearonis 2,550,430 | 612,892 421,341 44,245 20. 990. 82, 881 Nuno 
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&9 publicly owned electric and waler utilities in State show $3,187,410 net profits in 1956— 
Continued 
Contrib- 
Operating | Operating | Depre- Taxes Profits uted to 
revenues | ex tion municipal 
unds 
$39, 235 $34, 081 $2,975 $2,404 3 $226 None 
151, 240 111.827 9, 591 8,378 21, 850 None 
9, 286 75, 100 2, 330 2.2% 9, 590 None 
383, 262 300, 207 20, 404 17, 207 43,275 None 
94, 036 73, 505 5, 635 5.033 9, 281 $12, 154 
103, 603 77, 154 7,077 2. 830 16, 582 None 
182, 980 136, 003 14, 521 9, 102 1, 227 None 
1, 181. 487 759, 576 85, 617 52, 819 237,418 None 
50, 836 60% 2, 408 1, 8, 065 2. 500 
85, 184, O41 | 20,415,286 | 14,087,080 | 1,707, 558 | 1, 248, 296 | 3, 187, 410 237, 580 
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Ficurrs Snow BENEFITS or PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP 

Each year the Capital Times publishes the 
annual reports made by municipally owned 
utilities of Wisconsin to the State public 
service commission. 

We do this because we believe that the 
hard, cold facts of the results of public 
ownership are the best answer to the propa- 
ganda of the private utilities. In these re- 
ports we find the simple, irrefutable story 
of the benefits almost 100 communities in 
‘Wisconsin receive because they own and op- 
erate their own utility systems. 

The reports show that in 1956 these sys- 
tems made profits of* $3,187,410. That is 
money that will stay in the communities 
to be used to lower rates or to ease the tax 
burden for community services. It does not 
go out of the community to the absentee 
owners of the private utilities that operate 
in so many communities in this State. 

The utilities call this socialism. But we 
can well imagine that the good Republican 
people of New Richmond and Richland Cen- 
ter don't mind being called socialistic when 
it pays off as well as it is paying for them. 

In addition to the profits of over $3 mil- 
lion, these utilities contributed $237,580 to 
municipal funds during the year, saving the 
taxpayers from having to dig down in their 
pockets to pay for whatever these funds are 
used for. 

It is often said by the utilities that public 
ownership can provide benefits because no 
taxes are paid by public-owned utilities. 
Here again the facts tell the story. 

In 1956 these utilities paid $1,248,296 in 
taxes. t 

Meanwhile, the communities that are 
practicing this form of socialism are build- 
ing up tremendously valuable community 
assets. The figures show that in 1956 they 
built up these assets to $85,184,041, at the 
same time that they were taking profits, 
taxes, and contributions from the system. 

If this is socialism, there must be an awful 
lot of satisfied Socialists in this State, 


Views of a Returning Traveler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, 
Holmes Alexander’s column in the Los 
Angeles Times of August 6, 1957, should, 
in my judgment, be very thought-pro- 
voking to all Members. I recommend it: 

“Whatever happened to the United States 
of America?“ asked the returning traveler 
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as he leafed through the pages of history. 
“Did some foreign nation cross the ocean 
and stamp out the American sovereignty 
with troops?” 

That wasn’t necessary, he was told. By 
1957 the United States of America had 40 
percent of its Army, much of its Air Force, 
and most of its Navy stationed abroad. The 
United States of America was also training 
200 divisions of foreigners in 72 alien na- 
tions. You might suppose from this form 
of armed occupation that other nations were 
surrendering their sovereignty to the United 
States of America, but this is not so. During 
the decades at the midcentury, our Presi- 
dents were busy turning over American sov- 
ereignty to the Old World of Europe and 
Asia. 

It must have required a lot of ingenuity,” 
and the returning traveler. “How did it all 
happen?” 

Oh, in various ways, he was told. The 
status-of-forces treaties, along with execu- 
tive agreements, surrendered; the sovereign 
right to try our own nationals accused of 
crime while on duty with the Armed Forces. 
But these erosions were only part of the 
draft determination of certain midcentury 
Presidents to undo the work of the Founding 
Fathers. 

“Our Presidents?” echoed the returning 
traveler. “Our Commanders in Chief? Our 
heads of state? They were part of the share 
America movement?” 

They were its prime movers, he was told. 
They abandoned our moral position on world 
affairs in favor of entangling alliances. 
They promoted giveaway programs. They 
deserted our prisoners of war in enemy 
camps as well as abandoning our peacetime 
soldiers to alien courts. Congress fought 
every one of the programs and for a while 
succeeded in some degree. But the power of 
the executive department increased with the 
complexity of government and the exten- 
sion of propaganda media. Congress fought 
a losing battle. Moreover, a deadly disease 
had laid hold of our American Republic. 
The stronger the presidency became, the 
weaker became the Presidents, ~ 

“Like the Roman emperors who followed 
the early Caesars?“ asked the returning 
traveler. 

The history books will probably show you, 
he was told, that the destructive process set 
in with President Andrew Jackson. Old 
Hickory brought in real democracy, the 
spoils system, the glorification of the com- 
mon man and the vilification of capitalism. 
It's noticeable that Jackson was followed by 
eight of the weakest Presidents we ever had. 
During that time the country refused to elect 
its leaders from Congress—Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, Benton, and the rest. This had 
the effect of weakening the prestige of 

The Returning Traveler nodded. 

“The history books also say that the two 
great 20th-century Senators, Bob Taft and 
Bob La Follette, were rejected for the presi- 
dency. So were Oscar W. Underwood and 
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John N. Garner. And later, the main handi- 
cap of WILLIAM KNOWLAND and LYNDON 
JOHNSON was that they came from the Senate 
where circumstances had forced them to 
make their position known on important 
issues of the time.” 

The Returning Traveler was closing in on 
the truth by this time. The genius of the 
American system is that it is responsive to 
public opinion. A Congressman can hardly 
win if he is hostile to the popular sentiments 
and business interests of his district. 

This is why the House of Representatives is 
very unwilling to give away the American 
sovereignty. 

“These pages,” said the Returning Trav- 
eler as he turned the leaves in the book of 
history, “might have carried a different story 
if the country had put more faith in Con- 
gress than in the Supreme Court and the 


White House. If 1 of the 3 branches must 


dominate, let is always be Congress. Indeed, 
as I read close to the pages, I seem to see 
that.” . 

The eye of the Returning Traveler bright- 
ened with hope. Down in the emerging text 
of unfolding events he seemed to see that 
Congress was getting tired of playing second 
fiddle to the White House and the Supreme 
Court. 


Pay Raises for Federal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I first wish 
to thank you for the privilege of express- 
ing myself in favor of immediate and 
meaningful pay raises for Federal em- 
ployees. 

The 11th Congressional District, 
which I represent in California, has a 
great many Federal employees includ- 
ing postal workers and persons employed 
at Sharpe General Depot, the Stockton 
Naval Supply Annex and other Federal 
offices and installations. 

The salary question is a very real and 
pressing problem which calls for a forth- 
right approach. For the employees con- 
cerned, it is a matter of simple justice; 
for the Government, it is a matter of 
attracting and retaining qualified per- 
sonnel in the interest of efficiency and 
economy. In my opinion, an adequate 
pay schedule for Federal employees is 
long overdue, at least to the extent of 
keeping up with the fast-rising cost of 
living. 

Federal employees are in the unique 
position of having to accept what is 
given to them without being able to fight 
for their rights by the conventional 
methods available to other employees 
who negotiate wage matters with their 
employers. It would be highly im- 
proper, in my opinion, for the Federal 
Government, as an employer, to take ad- 
vantage of this unique authority and to 
expect Government employees to pay the 
cost of any governmental budget diffi- 
culties. Certainly, any threats of a 
presidential veto should not deter the 
Congress from taking the only just and 
equitable course. 

As you know, the House by an over- 
whelming majority has voted for a $546 
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annual pay increase for postal workers. 
The House Civil Service Committee has 
recommended a flat 11 percent increase 
for classified employees, which per- 
centage-wise would approximately equal 
the postal pay raise. 

In my files are scores of letters bear- 
ing convincing evidence of the injustice 
of the present scales and the pressing 
need for remedial action now, not some 
time in the distant future. It has long 
been my belief that one of the greatest 
wastes in Government is the loss of 
trained personnel through heavy turn- 
over and the loss of potential public 
workers who are forced to enter more 
remunerative fields. 

Following are the names of some of 
the persons who have written to me con- 
cerning the inadequacies of the present 
Federal pay: 

Mrs. Elvira Lopez; Dick Remington; 
J. E. Willey; C. B. Rose; Reid Hollings- 
worth; Joseph Groves; H. Clemens; Gene 
Hopper; Mrs.. Martha Davela; Mrs. 
Pearl Jones; Mrs. Estelle Simpson; Mrs. 
Marjorie Sheridan; Nell Heil; Mrs. A. F. 
Harrison; Mrs. M: F. Blackshear; Bill 
Halstead; Mrs. J. H. Smalley; Mr. and 
Mrs. Forrest Cooper; Mr. J. Chincarini; 
Carl Van Allen; Dean De Carli; Karl 
Monten; Chet Farnsworth; Duryea 
Warn; James Lystra; James Tutor; Miss 
Bonnibell Laurence; Helen Lewis; Mrs. 
Annie Eigenberger; Arnold Lawson; A. 
J. Beerbower; Mr. and Mrs, Walton Har- 
ris; Mrs. Gladis Cole; Hollie Langley; 
Edythe Rigor; Jean Harris; Nora La- 
zara; Milton Loy; Velma Robinson; Mrs. 
Adrea Haggren; Luella Neckels; Dorothy 
Firth: Lois Robinson; Rebecca Mac- 
Farlane; Frank Weaver; Mrs, Audelle 
Berry: P. L. Menou; Mrs. Oleta Hester- 
ly; Joan Loftus; Lorraine McElwee; 
Rose Del Barba; Gerald Marques; Ber- 
tram Jacobs; M. W. Auge; Eldon Peter- 
son; C. A. Rivers; Mrs, Reba Gibson; 
F. J. Crona; Mrs. Jean Peterson; Mrs. 
Violet Carney; Leonard Silva; Harold 
Weed; George Brehm; Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Dias; Mrs. Vea Camp; Wilfred 
Thallander: Lee Chadwick; Mrs. Eva 
Brooks; Emmet Ames; Walter Sun; Earl 
Robbins; George Keane; Emmett Little- 
ton; Fred Axner; Roy Anderson; John 
Walker; Francis Middleton; S. R. Edel- 
man; George Anderson; Edward Tod- 
resic; E. R. Paddeford; Dick Willis; 
George Scott; Manuel Retamoza; Brian 
O'Loughlin; Joseph Kaufman; Alfred 
Vesik; E. A. Schanzenbach; F. Elwood 
Reitz; Fred Moore; George Ely; Mr? and 
Lester Cherry; Mr. and Mrs. William 
Weston; L. J. Hefner; Marshall Haines; 
John McDonald; Earl Call; Forrest Bish- 
op; S. Bozzini; Mr. and Mrs, Lloyd 
Kleine; W. G. Oyler; Mr. and Mrs. Ming 
Wong; Mrs. P. S. Willis; Frank. Chi- 
turas; Mrs. F. A. Middleton; Reuben 
Howeth; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bryant; 
Everett Spitler; Bob Raines; Cleo Wet- 
ter; Gerald Enos; Mr. and Mrs. Moody 
Blanchard; Mrs. Edward Cole; 
Thomas; Clyde Dyer; Roy , Brannon; 
Flora Johnson; Henry Ruthmann; Gil- 
bert Rosa; Jesse Black; C. J. Bennett; 
Carl Walker; Mrs. Florence Long; Jack 
Woodhams; Joe Fong; John Seyben; Le- 
Roy Wright; D. H. Brandon; Mrs. Bessie 
Murano; Vernon Baltz; Doris McFar- 
land; John Watts; Frank Osterman; 
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William Morris; Mrs. Frank Beiler; 
Stuart Scofield; Howard Grove; Mrs, 
David Gemigniani; Edward Dupont; 
David Walker; Melvin Backlund; Bert 
Hubers; B. T. Sloan; Burton Davis; 
Wendell Hali; Ray Berry; Melvin Leno; 
E. R. Thomspson; F. E. Rinehart; Bon- 
nie Gelderman; Mrs. Everett Spitler; 
Mrs. Everett Ross; Mr, and Mrs. W.-M. 
Elzner; Mr. Frank D. Uomini, Jr.; Mrs. 
O. L. Rich, Sr.: Mrs. Geo. Graziano; 
Sybil Sticht; and Richard Suess. 


Esler Field, La. 
EXTENSION Lp REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
convey to the Parish of Rapides, , title 
to Esler Field, La., on condition that it be 
used as a public airport. 

Esler Field is a part of a military com- 
plex comprised of Camp Livingston and 
Camp Beauregard, La. The field was 
constructed during World War II and 
for the past 13 years has remained idle 
as an airbase. 

The Department of the Army has 
agreed that the field can be released to 
Rapides Parish, La., for use as an airport 
so long as it can again be used in time of 
war or national emergency, and particu- 
larly that is can be used during maneu- 
vers in Louisiana. 

The committee, therefore, amended 
the bill so as to provide that the Federal 
Government in the future could use the 
airport without charge for transient 
military aircraft during periods of ma- 
neuvers in Louisiana and for the use of 
the Louisiana National Guard. Further, 
a reverter to the United States is pro- 
vided in case the parish of Rapides fails 
to use Esler Field as a public airport. 

The conveyance authorized by the bill 
would also be made subject to the res- 
ervation by the United States of all min- 
eral rights, including oil and gas, and 
such other reservations, restrictions, 
terms, and conditions that the Secretary 
of the Army determines to be necessary 
to properly protect the interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very worthwhile 
bill. At the beginning of World War II 
the city of Alexandria, Rapides Parish, 
La., owned a public airport. However, 
this airport was donated to the United 
States Government so that the Alexan- 
dria Army Air Corps base could be estab- 
lished on that site. Today this is known 
as England Air Force Base, and it is now 
necessary for all civilian air service in 
this locality to use the military base. 
Gradually, the use of this facility by pri- 
vate planes is becoming more detrimen- 
tal because of the need for its use by the 
military. Safety hazards have therefore 
been increased. England Air Force Base 
is crowded with jet aircraft and with 
commercial planes landing on the base 
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the time has come when some other fa- 
cility must be provided for this locality's 
private aviation. Furthermore, addi- 
tional commercial lines serving central 
Louisiana are reluctant to come into this 
area because of unsatisfactory operating 
conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, the De- 
partment of the Army has approved this 
bill, and there is no objection from the 
Bureau of the Budget. The enactment 
of the bill will have no effect on the 
budgetary requirements of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and I feel that the Fed- 
eral Government will, by enacting this 
bill, he repaying the city of Alexandria, 
La., for its patriotic donation of its pub- 
lic airport at the beginning of World 
War II. 


Air Force Secretary Asked To Investigate 
CAP Military Setup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 16 I remarked for the Recorp 
on the outstanding job turned in by the 
Big Bend Squadron of the Civil Air 
Patrol in connection with rescue opera- 
tions in the Big Bend National Park of 
Texas. Now I find it my sad duty to 
report to the Members of this House 
that the fine work accomplished by this 
group of Texas flyers has not been met 
with the appreciation one would expect, 
but with the blundering persecution of 
the leader of those fliers by high Civil 
Air Patrol and Air Force officials. 

For some 3 or 4 days now I have been 
in conversation, via the telephone, with 
Maj. Gen. Walter Agee. General 
Agee is a member of the United States 
Air Force, and his full-time duty assign- 
ment is to act as National Commanding 
Officer of the Civil Air Patrol. I regret, 
to say his actions in this case have not 
given me any confidence in his ability 
to carry out a major assignment on the 
part of our Armed Forces. 

It will be recalled that the Big Bend 
fliers rescued a Houston woman from 
the park after a search of 6 days and 
nights. Failing to get response from the 
CAP office in Fort Worth when asking: 
for permission to conduct an official 
CAP mission, the flyers elected to carry 
out a mission of mercy as individuals 
and their efforts ended successfully. 

Persons in Alpine, Tex., having no 
connection with the Big Bend CAP unit, 
informed me of the work of the flyers 
and suggested I attempt to collect for 
them the actual funds they had spent; 
from their own pockets in conducting 
the search. The National Parks Service. 
agreed to pay it, and I so notified the 
fiyers. Later, however, the Parks Serv- 
ice informed me the fliers had voted! 
not to accept the money as they had 
carried out the search as individuals, 
not with the thought of collecting re- 


_imbursement but with the thought of 
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saving a life. This, I thought, was a 
most admirable attitude. 

Apparently, however, General Agee 
and others within the ivory towers of 
high CAP circles did not agree. The 
next thing I knew, the CAP ordered an 
investigation into the conduct of Maj. 
“Bob” Crawford, the Big Bend CAP 
commanding officer. It is interesting to 
note that the CAP officials did not ask 
Major Crawford one single thing about 
the successful search he conducted, nor 
did they comment on his saving the life 
of the lost woman. ‘The only questions 
posed to Major Crawford were these: 

How did the newspapers get the pub- 
licity relating to the search, and how did 
Congressman J. T. RUTHERFORD become 
involved in the matter of attempting to 
collect the money spent by the flyers? 

The answer to the first question is 
obvious: the search was of nationwide 
importance, and was covered by report- 
ers and correspondents from the El Paso 
Herald-Post, another El Paso daily in 
addition to the Herald-Post, the San An- 
gelo Standard-Times, the Forth Worth 
Press, the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
the Alpine Avalanche and the major 
wire services in the news-gathering field. 
I can assure you that Major Crawford 
and his flyers were too busy saving a life 
to be issuing press releases. The an- 
swer to the second question has already 
been given, by saying that interested 
persons in Alpine, having no connection 
with the flyers, called the matter to my 
attention and felt the boys should be re- 
imbursed for their expenses. 

At no time—and I repeat—at no time, 
did Maj. “Bob” Crawford or any other 
member of the Big Bend CAP unit con- 
tact me about the money, or for any other 
reason. 

Yet last Sunday, August 4, CAP big- 
wigs met in star-chamber proceedings 
in Fort Worth, Tex., and decided to re- 
lieve Major Crawford of his command 
for what they termed “his handling of 
the case.” I talked yesterday for almost 
40 minutes with General Agee, asking 
him time and time again to explain what 
was meant by Major Crawford’s “han- 

- dling of the case.” He did not once give 
me a satisfactory answer, referring only 
to the adverse publicity” the CAP did 
not like. So the sum total of the situa- 
tion is this: Major Crawford is being 
relieved of his command because he did 
not censor the many representatives of 
the press, who reported only the facts 
and what was common knowledge to the 
citizens of the Big Bend area, and be- 
cause I entered into the case at the re- 
quest of Alpine citizens. I say again that 
I have not heard from Major Crawford, 
I do not personally know him and I doubt 
if I would recognize him if he walked into 
this House, but this apparently makes no 
difference to General Agee and his cen- 
sorship-conscious commandos. 

I point out that Major Crawford was 
not notified of the Fort Worth meeting 
deciding his CAP fate, he had no chance 
to explain his side of the story, to be in- 
formed of the charges against him or to 
face his accusers. I submit to the House 
that things are in a sorry state when an 
organization chartered by Congress, and 
commanded by a major general in the 
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they had received nothing more. 
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United States Air Force, can conduct 
such purge proceedings that would be 
more in keeping with the operation of 
the Kremlin than with the operation of 
the Pentagon. 

Even more amazing is this drastic ac- 
tion when we consider the statements of 
CAP officials that the Big Bend unit was 
not an official CAP organization at the 
time of the search. Col. Sidney Perry- 
man of Olney, Tex., wing commander 
of the CAP for this area, told newsmen 
shortly after the woman had been 
rescued from the park that he could not 
officially commend members of the Big 
Bend flying posse, because officially they 
are not yet members of the CAP.” I 
do not know Colonel Perryman, either, 
but I wonder what kind of a man he can 
be to make that statement and then, a 
few weeks later, bring charges against 
the man designated as the commanding 
officer of the same organization. 

When I read Colonel Perryman’s 
statement in the newspapers, I checked 
to see why the Big Bend squadron had 
not been recognized. I found that al- 
though the members paid for their I. D. 
cards and for their charter last March, 
After 
numerous letters to General Agee, all an- 
swered by someone else in his absence, 
I received a letter from his office saying 
that as of 2 weeks ago the charter ap- 
plication had not even been received by 
CAP Headquarters. Thus far General 
Agee has not explained what happened 
to that application during the past 5 
months. Yet, Colonel Perryman only re- 
cently wrote Major Crawford that the 
unit was “being placed on probation un- 
til October 1,” and then followed with 


the secret closed-door hearing in Fort. 


Worth last Sunday at which the charac- 
ter of a man not invited to the session 
was roundly attacked. 

General Agee has given every ſndica- 
tion of being the original “rubber stamp” 
commander. He told me on the tele- 
phone yesterday that he has not yet re- 
ceived the official transcript of the star- 
chamber proceedings firing Major 
Crawford, but that he “fully intends to 
back Colonel Perryman up.” In other 
words, he is refusing to review the case 
with an open mind and has denied Major 
Crawford the right of appeal. This is a 
culmination of the biggest railroad job 
since the railsplitters headed west. 

I have only admiration for the Big 
Bend flyers and for Major Crawford 
based on their activities of their search 
in the Big Bend National Park. Like- 
wise, I have only admiration for the CAP 
members all over the United States who 
give of their time and efforts to belong 
to an organization that has done so much 
good in the past, and that has the oppor- 
tunity to do so much good in the future. 
I fear for them, however, because if the 
actions condoned by General Agee are 
allowed to go unchallenged, who knows 
who will next be purged from the ranks 
of the CAP in the future? 

I-am calling these remarks to the at- 
tention of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
and am asking him to conduct an inves- 
tigation into this matter, and into the 
entire operations of General Agee’s office. 

In America, we cannot allow a hand- 
ful of men to establish themselves as 
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paragons of virtue, as censors of our 
press, as overlords of our right of free 
speech and petition. I urge each Mem- 
ber of the House to jdin me in asking 
the Secretary of the Air Force to look 
into the situation, 


From “Hand to Mouth” with H. R. 8002 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s Washington Post editorial 
Hand to Mouth? effectively corroborates 
and supports the much publicized state- 
ment of the Secretary of Defense—who 
administers over half the entire Fed- 
eral budget—in which he unequivocally 
condemned as expensive and unsound 
the partial financing of Government 
programs and projects. Partial financ- 
ing is the heart of H. R. 8002, the so- 
called accrued expenditure bill about 
which Members have been bombarded 
with misleading and false information 
by proponents of the bill. i 

Conflicting statements from the White 
House, the Pentagon, and the propagan- 
dizing Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report to the contrary notwith- 
standing, Secretary Wilson used the 
plainest and simplest language possible 
in his statement of July 1. His posi- 
tion—and incidentally the Director of 
the Budget concurs—against partial 
financing is so clear as to admit of no 
possible misunderstanding by anyone 
who wants to understand. 

Under leave to extend, I include the 
editorial: 


je 
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We hope the House will not enact the ill- 
advised bill passed by the Senate to put all 
Federal appropriations on a year-to-year 
basis, despite Secretary Wilson's last-minute 
explanation that he favors this so-called 
reform. If he does, there was nothing in 
his testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to indicate it—there was, on 
the contrary, every reason to believe that he 
was most fearful, and rightly so, of what this 
proposal would do to important defense pro- 
curement programs that necessarily extend 
over more than 1 year. a 

It is dificult to understand why the Pres- 
ident has reemphasized his support of this 
deceptively innocent but loaded proposi- 
tion. The idea behind it, as explained by the 
Hoover Commission, which also fayors the 
change, is that Congress would retain better 
control of annual spending rates if all appro- 
priations lapsed at the end of each year and 
had to be renewed. This might make the 
budget somewhat easier to talk about—but 
the simplification would be an illusion. 

Under the plan, Congress would still grant 
contract authority for spending programs 
covering more than 1 year. Either that 
authority would be meaningful, or it would 
not. If it were meaningful, the appropria- 
tions to back up the contracts would be 
mandatory—and nothing would be gained 
over the present system under which funds 
may be appropriated to cover the entire 
contract, however long it takes to execute. 
But if the contract authority were only a 
gesture (as legislative authorizations for 
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appropriations often are), no Federal depart- 
ment would ever know whether it was safe 
in entering into a long-term procurement 
contract. “Partial financing,” which Secre- 
tary Wilson rightly deplores, would become 
the usual thing rather than the exception, 
and the resulting extra cost and confusion 
of canceled and rewritten contracts would 
play hob with vitally important Federal 
activities, 

If Congress wants authority to cancel pro- 
grams that get out of hand, it has that au- 
thority now. If it wants a budget balance 
sheet figured on an annual cash basis, it has 
that now, or can readily obtain it. If Con- 
gress wants to make a show of reform“ to 
help answer the widespread demands for 
economy, it can do better by eliminating the 
postal deficit and rivers and harbors pork 
. barreling and in other substantive ways. If 
Congress wishes to be in position to play 
politics to the hilt every year with critical 
long-range defense and other programs, or if 
it. wishes to usurp what are properly ad- 
ministrative responsibilities of the executive 
branch, the annual appropriation scheme is 
well suited to the purpose. But the plan 
would serve no other end and ought to be 
shelved. 


Senator Walter F. George 
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SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with much sadness that I learned 
Sunday of the passing of Senator George. 
The news brought a flood of memories of 
this beloved Georgian during a life- 
time of public service, and treasured 
recollections of my association with him 
personally. 

I knew and appreciated Senator 
George before he came to Washington, 
while he served as an appellate judge in 
the Georgia courts. He built for himself 
there a deserved reputation for ability, 
learning, and integrity. When a vacancy 
in the Senate was created by the death 
of another great Georgian, Senator 
Thomas E. Watson, it was logical that 
Judge George should be chosen to repre- 
sent Georgia in this office of such great 
responsibility. The diligence and fidel- 
ity with which he served in the Senate 
have written his laudable record there 
far better than I could ever recount it. 
His life was a living example of the fact 
that in America a citizen has the op- 
portunity to rise as fast and as high as 
his ability and energy qualify him to go. 

I came to know Senator George better 
and more intimately than ever before 
when I came to Congress in 1947. I had 
occasion many times during my service 
here to confer with him regarding legis- 
lative matters, and regarding personal 
problems of constitutents. I found him 
always the soul of kindness, generosity, 
and helpfulness. I never called upon 
him for assistance of any kind that he 
did not respond promptly and helpfully. 
The weighty matters of Government 
with which he was always concerned 


never caused him to be abrupt, and never 
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interferred with his genial and friendly 
manner. 

It was indeed a high privilege to know 
Senator George and count myself as one 
of his friends. 

In Senator George’s passing the free 
world has sustained a tremendous loss. 
His life and his sctivities have ended, 
but his public service will for many years 
to come influence the destiny of America 
and the world. 

I extend deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
George and the members of the family, 


Paper Mills and Pollution Abatement 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the pulp 
and paper industry is to be commended 
for the outstanding program it is mak- 
ing In its war on water pollution. It is 
a source of considerable pride to me that 
my constitutents are in the vanguard of 
this battle. At Covington, Va., the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., one of the 
most important members of the indus- 
try, has completed a $2 million waste- 
treatment plant capable of removing 
up to 90 percent of harmful solid and 
organic matter from the company’s 
waste water. 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include herewith an 
article written by Mr. John J. Abele 
which appeared in the August 6, 1957, 
issue of the New York Times: 

PAPER MILLS GAIN ON POLLUTION; CONTAMI- 
NATION IN RIVERS Cur 50 PERCENT 


(By John J. Abele) 


The pulp and paper industry is making 
progress in its battle against water pollu- 
tion. The fight is an expensive one, averag- 
ing about $10 million a year. Within the last 
two decades the industry has doubled its 
production but cut the pollution load from 
its waste materials in half. 

It has also made each gallon of water go 
further in the production 

Water is the lifeblood of the pulp and 
paper industry, which uses about 4 billion 
gallons a day, almost 4 times the daily re- 
quirements of New York City. 

Russell L. Winget, executive secretary of 
the National Council for Stream Improve- 
ment, which is sponsored by manufacturers 
of pulp, paper, and paperboard, estimates 
that the industry has spent about $100 mil- 
lion in the last 10 years for waste-treatment 
facilities. 

An additional $1 miliion or more is spent 
each year for industry-sponsored research. 
The NCSI, for example, is conducting proj- 
ects at 14 research centers. The projects 
range from the effect of oxygen content on 
fish eggs to better ways of getting excess 
water out of sludge wastes. The council rep- 
resents companies producing 95 percent of 
the industry's output. 

‘There are several reasons behind pulp and 
paper's search for more and better ways to 
combat pollution. 

One is that the Nation's waterways have 
won increased recognition as a major na- 
tional resource that is not without limits. 


But the battle is universal, 
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Concèrn for wildlife in the streams and rivers 
has also contributed to public demand for 
more careful use of water resources. These 
demands refiect the fact that 44 States now 
have legislation providing for some control 
of stream use, 

WATER NEEDS RECOGNIZED 

Further, the industry's position as a major 
user of water for industrial purposes gives 
it an essential interest in conserving water 
supplies. 

Finally, the fight against pollution can lead 
to the recovery of byproducts that can be 
reused in production operations or marketed 
on their own. 

Pollution is a complicated problem, one 
that is made more complex by the varying 
definitions of pollution applied by public 
agencies. In pulp and paper, differences in 
product, method of manufacture, and stream 
conditions allow for few generalizations on 
how to solve the problem from one plant to 
the next. 

Basically, the purity of a stream rests upon 
its oxygen supply. This supply, only a few 
parts of oxygen to millions of parts of water, 
is reduced by the injection of waste materials 
that unite with the oxygen. 

In pulp and paper, the offending materials 
are divided into two broad classifications, 
solids and chemical solutions. The former 
wood fibers, clays, and other solid residues— 
can be screened out by means of filtration, 
sedimentation and flotation, More than 90 
percent of pulp plants now use equipment 
that can remove up to 97 percent of the 
solids. Some of these—fibers, for example— 
can be reused. 


CHEMICAL RECOVERY 50 PERCENT 


Chemical wastes are far more difficult and 
more costly to recover. Methods used in- 
clude treatment with other chemicals, heat, 
and electricity and pools in which the wastes 
are concentrated and then aerated to in- 
crease thelr oxygen supply. 

The recovery rate for chemical wastes from 
the kraft, or sulfate process, used for about 
75 percent of all pulp production, about 
ƏT percent. The other major method of 
manufacture, the sulfate process, offers 
little recovery. Yields are being increased, 
however, through the deyelopment of new 
treatment systems, such as the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.'s magnesia-base method and the 
Rosenblatt and Zimmerman processes. 

Two of the principal byproducts recovered 
from chemical wastes are heat, produced by 
the incineration of organic wastes and chem- 
icals. Some of the latter may be reused in 
production processes. Others can be used to 
produce such diverse items as adhesives, 
ceramic hardeners, fodder yeast, vanillin, 
cement, and oil drilling muds, 

The pollution problems of the pulp and 
paper companies as well as steel, food pro- 
cessing, textiles, and other industries, have 
helped create a new industry—the manu- 
facture of waste treatment facilities, 

COST IS CONSIDERABLE 


The cost of these facilities is a major 
item in the budgets of pulp and paper 
manufacturers. They range from 1 to 3 
percent of total plant cost—and are going 
higher. 2 

Among the many companies producing in- 
stallations of various types for the pulp 
and paper field are Dorr-Oliver, Inc.; Link- 
Belt Co., Chain Belt Co., Engineers, Inc., 
Combustion Engineering Co., Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., Elmco Corp., Harding Co., Inc., 
American Well Works, Infilco, Inc., and the 
Worthington Corp. 

A newcomer to the field is the Western. 
Precipitation Co., which recently announced 
it was installing a sodium sulfide recov- 
ery unit in a plant being built by the Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co. in Wise 
consin. 
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Communist Influence in the Caribbean and 
in Latin Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
therein a letter I sent to the Honorable 
Howard SMITH, chairman of the Rules 
Committee, relative to my House Resolu- 
tion 383, which I introduced August 1, 
1957, and which I also include in my 
remarks. 

The following letter was sent from 
Hon. Garpner R. WiTHrRow to Hon. 
Howard SMITH, chairman, Committee on 
Rules, in support of the resolution re- 
garding Communist influence in the Car- 
ibbean and the Latin Americas in view 
of happenings in the last week which 
strongly indicates a move of interna- 
tional communism. Mr. WIrHROW in- 
troduced House Resolution 383 on August 
1, 1957. 


Hon. HOWARD SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. CHAIRMAN: I am seriously con- 
cerned with the increasingly apparent vio- 
lence and Communist influence in the Car- 
ibbean and the Latin Americas. It is no 
Jonger possible for us to distinguish between 
quarreling among political groups and what 
we now know to be international Communist 
tactics. 

On August 1, I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 383, now before your committee, and 
which I trust you will act upon before the 
House adjourns. I do not believe the $25,000 
to be exorbitant for a study of Communist 
efforts in the Western Hemisphere; however, 
in recognition of the economy efforts, I would 

not object to your reducing the amount, so 
long as we can begin some concrete effort to 
meet this problem, which is of concern to 
all of us. 

I need not go into much detail on the 
need for favorable action by the Committee 
on Rules and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. We in Wisconsin have long been 
atuned to the dangers of communism. I 
need only to invite the committee’s atten- 
tion to the Washington Post on Sunday, 
August 4, wherein a special New York Her- 
ald Tribune dispatch asked: “Castillo Death 
Starts Check on Who's Next.“ 

President Carlos Castillo Armas, of Guate- 
Mala, has just died of an assassin's bullet, 
fired by a palace guard who stood revealed as 
an acknowledged Communist. Just previ- 
ouly, President Jose A. Remon, of Panama, 
was murdered, followed by President Ana- 
stasio Somozo, of Nicaragua. These three 
were not only devoted friends and allies of 
the United States, but each was bitterly 
anti-Communist. 

The pattern is much too widespread to be 
purely localized political unrest. President 
Batista, of Cuba, is under pressure and one 
of the strongest opponents of communism 
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to stir up such venom in the United States, 
or where exiles are so vitriolic in their de- 
produce punishment or revolution, 

of the Dominican Republic. 


sires to 
as in the case 
This is, indeed, strange departure from the 
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usual customs of where refugees, many of 
whom fled from conditions admittedly far 
worse than in the Western Hemisphere, who 
are glad to be here and away from those 
terrorized homelands to forget all and be- 
come good citizens. It would not surprise 
me to learn Communist forces supply much 
of the energy which makes up this strange 
program, 

Strange, too, is the fact that President 
Figueres presides over Costa Rica, where 
about 9 years ago communism was outlawed 
by official act. Yet, the Communists con- 
tinue to exist (perhaps in a relatively minor 
role) openly and without punitive action by 
the Government of Costa Rica. 

One does not live with communism that 
way. It may well be that here will be No. 4, 
to answer the Herald Tribune. I understand 
Figueres recently unmasked two alleged as- 
sassins who had voluntarily confessed their 
mission was at the direction of the chief of 
state of another country. Perhaps they 
were correct but it is a story with a familiar 
Communist theme—murder and revolution 
stirred up in the international communism 
program, but tailored carefully for local 
purposes. The Communists which Figueres 
seems to tolerate-may well be preparing him 
for No. 4 and laying the groundwork to place 
the responsibility on another, since Commu- 
nists are sometimes less concerned with 
credit than their goals. If Figueres ls No, 
4, it would bring instant military action by 
Costa Rica, unless it could be charged to 
another outside source, which would relieve 
Costa Rica Communists from punitive ac- 
tion and give them time to organize a coup 
in their orderly fashions. 

No. 5 may be Gen. R. Trujillo, in the Do- 
minican Republic, since he seems to repre- 
sent the strongest resistance to communism 
in the Latin Americas today. In the Domin- 
ican there is another equally powerful foe 
of communism, the Catholic Church of 
Rome, and it leaves little ground to feed a 
Communist growth. The Communists may 
need some strong help from within the 
United States, since we would resist outside 
foreign assistance at once, to break down 
this goal, and recent developments indicate 
they are getting it. 

The Monroe Doctrine not only calls for 
the United States to protect the Western 
Hemisphere from without, but certainly from 
within from a foreign influence which would 
destroy us all, In recent weeks, I have 
heard colleagues speak of dictatorships as if 
they were something new. Latin America 
has always had its strong men, who in turn 
were replaced by strong men, and strong 
men will replace those now in power, with a 
continuing succession for years to come. 
The limited self-interest. of any strong man 
offers more liberty than communism, which 
makes every person the abject slave to a 
strange) ideology. In a police state there 
may be security personnel who will check 
on citizens, but communism offers the al- 
ternative of having a break in a long work- 
ing day where you don't drink coffee or 
siesta but spend the time denouncing your- 
self or having a fellow worker do it. 

House Resolution 383 will help in imple- 
menting the Monroe Doctrine. I warn the 
House that we owe it to Christian and anti- 
Communist governments to help search out 
and expose the Communists and their plans, 
as much a matter of our protection as 
theirs. In so doing we realize a stronger 
Western Hemisphere, and a more secure and 
safe United States. 

Sincerely, 
GARDNER R. WirHrow, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


House Resolution 383 
Whereas communism is on the march in 
the Latin Americas and Caribbean; and 
Whereas the chief of state of a friendly ally 
Was assassinated by a confessed Communist 
who held a position of trust; and 
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Whereas reyolution is béing fomented in 
the Caribbean and the Latin Americas on 
such a vast scale as to indicate an organized 
effort rather than localized feelings; and 

Whereas the national security calls for 
Communist-free and settled governments in 
the Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas it would appear that Communist 
forces are crowding the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere to divert interest from 
other strategic areas: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is authorized and directed to make 
a study of Communist efforts and influences 
being exerted in the Caribbean and Latin 
Americas and report to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives not later than Jan- 
uary 10, 1958, 

Sec. 2. The committee is authorized to 
employ such investigators, and such clerical 
and professional assistance as may be neces- 
sary, and the committee is authorized to 
travel, and to authorize travel for employees, 
and to provide for whatever services may be 
necessary. For these purposes the committee 
is authorized to expend not to exceed $25,000 
out of the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives. 

See. 3. The committee is authorized to 
hold hearings at such places in the United 
States-or Caribbean or Latin Americas as 
may be desirable and shall have the power 
to issue subpenas for witnesses for purposes 
of testifying at any duly authorized hearing 
provided in this section. 

Sec. 4. In the course of its study and report 
the committee shall pay special attention to 
any activities calculated to be Communist in 
purpose or nature tending to create antag- 
onism between countries in the Western 
Hemisphere with a view to amicable settle- 
ment of these hemispheric disputes and 
trace the irritation to tts source, and for 
the express purpose of bolstering friendly 
governments whose traditional alliance, 
anticommunism, Christianity, and strategic 
importance to the United States is demand- 
ing of the confidence and support of the 
United States. 


Hon. Walter F. George 
SPEECH 
HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
tribute to Walter F. George. Senator 
George was the most outstanding Sen- 
ator of his time. He devoted his entire 
life to service to his country. He was 
an authority in all legislative fields and 
particularly in the fields of taxes, social 
security, and foreign affairs. His monu- 
ment will be his contributions to these 
many fields. 

His advice was sought by Presidents 
and other high Government officials and 
all of those who were privileged to serve 
with him in the Congress of the United 
States. Even before his death he had 
already earned a place in history as one 
of the most respected and most beloved 
public officials of his time. t 

It was my extreme good fortune to 
have worked very closely with him in 
recent years in legislative matters. I 
often sought his counsel and advice and 
he very kindly gave it freely despite his 
busy life. 
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His loss is one which our Nation can 
ill afford in these troubled times. Our 
only consolation is to pattern our efforts 
after the example which he set for the 
highest in integrity, patriotism, devotion 
to duty, and country. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to the 
members of his family, 


Ferdinand G. Fraser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude the following article from Who's 
Who in VA, which concerns the retire- 
ment on July 31, instant, of Mr. Ferdi- 
nand G. Fraser, Chief, Office Services 
Division, Office of Administration of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

It has been my great good fortune to 
have known Mr. Fraser over the years, 
and he has been kind enough on numer- 
ous occasions to assist me in matters for 
the veterans in which I have been inter- 
ested. Without exception he has been 
courteous, kind, and painstaking. 
With his fine ability he was very valu- 
able. A badly disabled veteran himself, 
he had great sympathy and understand- 
ing for the veterans. 

He will be missed in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, he will be missed in the 
Federal Government, and I, for one, as 
a Member of Congress shall miss him. 
Iem happy to call him friend. His many 
friends wish him every happiness in his 
retirement, which he may enjoy with the 
full satisfaction of one who has worked 
long and hard in the performance of his 
duties, 

The article referred to follows: 

Who's Wo IN VA 

Mr. Ferdinand G. Fraser, Chief, Office Serv- 
ices Division, Office of Administration, formu- 
lates and recommends plans, and procedures 
for the operation of the functional respon- 
sibilities of the Office Services Division in- 
cluding centralized general administrative 
records, receipt, distribution, and dispatch 
of mall for central office, VBO and insurance 
center, central master index, claims folder 
, locator records, translation service, and tele- 
communications, The number and variety 
of records involved, approximately 133 mu- 
lion, and the number of unrelated functions 
constitute a complex and varied operation. 

Mr. Fraser was born in Ashkum, II., March 
3, 1891, and attended both high school and 
business college in that city. He served dur- 
ing World War I, from 1918 to 1919, in the 
United States y and is currently a mem- 
ber of the American Legion, 40-8 Society and 
the Selective Service Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. i 

Mr. Fraser has served in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and its predecessor agencies 
continuously since February 6, 1919. During 
his employment he held such positions as 
supervising clerk, administrative assistant, 
senior administrative officer, executive of- 
ficer, Director, Administrative Service, and 
Director, Administrative Operations Service 
(Washington), During the reorganization 
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of the VA in 1953, his position was redesig- 
nated as Chief, Office Services Division un- 
der the newly created Office of Administra- 
tion and was officially assigned to this posi- 
tion on May 23, 1954. In his more than 39 
years of service Mr. Fraser has become a 
friend of all those with whom he has been 
associated. Mr. Fraser's many friends and 
associates extend to him their sincere wishes 
for good health and happiness in his forth- 
coming retirement, which he has announced 
will be effective July 31, 1957. 


Facts Versus Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the highly misleading propaganda be- 
ing used to discredit the jury-trial 
amendment in the Senate's version of the 
civil-rights bill, I am glad to include with 
my own remarks a very fine editorial 
which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star for Wednesday, August 7, 
1957, entitled “Facts Versus Propa- 
ganda": 

Facts VERSUS PROPAĜANDA 

In legislating on civil rights, Congress 
should be guided by the facts, not propa- 
ganda. Highly misleading propaganda is 
being used now to discredit the jury-trial 
amendment in the Senate civil-rights bill, 
and thus the bill itself. That propaganda 
takes the form of statements to the effect 
that the amendment kills, or weakens, or 
nullifies, or makes a ghost of, or, to borrow a 
White House phrase, “makes largely inef- 
fective," the civil-rights bill. The other line 
is that it “weakens our whole judicial 
system.“ 

Is this mere political panic? What else 
can it de? Whatever it is, Senators are gath- 
ering the facts to disprove such absurd gen- 
eralizations. 

For example, in fiscal 1956, there were only 
48 cases of criminal contempt in all the 
Federal courts. Three were for contempt of 
Congress, in which there is trial by jury. 
In the same period, the Federal courts were 
trying 28,739 criminal cases by jury. Would 
trial by jury of the 45 other cases have 
weakened our whole judicial system? 

In fiscal 1957, 26 of the 69 criminal con- 
tempt cases in all the Federal courts were 
for contempt of Congress, tried by jury. 

There are 243 Federal judges sitting in 87 
district courts. In only one of the past 10 
years has the number of criminal contempt 
cases equalled the number of district courts. 
That was in 1951, when 64 of 124 criminal 
contempts were for contempt of Congress, 
and tried by jury. The House Un-American 
Activities Committee was busy that year, 
How ridiculous to say that had jury trial ap- 
plied in all criminal contempt cases, our ju- 
dicial system would have been weakened. 
We believe the statement will become even 
more absurd when Senators complete an 
analysis of circumstances in each criminal 
contempt case of recent years. 

No one knows how many criminal con- 
tempt cases actually wo result, and be 
tried by jury, under the civil-rights bill's 
provisions enforcing the right to vote. But 
under the jury-trial amendment, it is a 
Federal judge who decides whether to exer- 
cise his criminal or civil contenrpt powers, or 
both. His civil contempt powers to send 
a person to jail without a jury trial are not 
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affected. If criminal contempt is involved, 
and punishment rather than compliance is 
the issue, there should be a jury. 

As Dean Acheson points out in his article 
on this page today, the real danger to the 
Federal courts does not lie in jury trial. It 
would exist in a situation in which people 
would meekly accept punishment by a judge 
for violations of laws so strongly opposed 
that no jury could be found to enforce them, 
We agree with Mr. Acheson's statement: “To 
say that this requirement (for jury trial) 
nullifies the law is nonsense.” $ 

Furthermore, it is insidious nonsense, If 
believed, after repetition by men in high 
places, it could undermine the whole fine 
tradition of jury trial as an essential ac- 
companiment of justice under law. 


Report to Constituents 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, consistent 
with my policy of keeping my constitu- 
ents informed as to the activities of 
the Congress I mail each week a Report 
to the District. This week in this report 
I presented certain facts which may be of 
value to the Members of the Congress 
which appear as follows: 

Farm INCOME 


Department of Agriculture reports Indicate 
that the farmers’ total net income in the 
first half of 1957 was at an annual rate of 
$11.6 billion, exactly the same as for last 
year, and there are those who optimistically 
point to this singular fact to proclaim that 
farm prices are stablized and the downward 
trend is leveling off. To me, those who view 
this net income rate for this year with 
optimism are looking at the farm situation 
through one eye and if they were to open 
both eyes they would see by the record, first, 
that though income rate remains the same 
as last year, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has declined because of the rise in the 
cost of living. Therefore, the $11.6 billion 
is actually worth 4 percent less than last 
year. Second, the net income figures do not 
reflect the adjustment for the reduction of 
farm inventories necessary to maintain their 
income. According to reports, farmers sold 
more goods than they produced the first half 
of this year. This means they cut back live- 
stock herds, grains, and other inventories 
since the first of the year at an alarming 
rate in order to have this net income. This 
practice is like borrowing money against 
your car, home, or business; if you want to 
stay in business you will have to pay back 
the money you borrowed out of future earn- 
ings. So it is with many farmers today who 
live on a borrowed prosperity which will have 
to be replaced out of future earnings if they 
are to continue farming tomorrow. 


A CONCRETE SOIL BANK 


It has been estimated that the Federal 
highway program of building 33,000 miles of» 
interstate, limited-access highways plus 8,000 
to 9,000 miles of other roads will require 
about 2 million acres of land for the right- 
of-way. Most of this needed land is now 
farm and ranch land which will be pur? 
chased for the new superhighways during 
the next 13 years. 

AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE TO VISIT IOWA 


The Honorable CLtarK W. THOMPSON, 
chairman, Family Farms Subcommittee of 
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the House Agriculture Committee, has in- 
formed me of the tentative plans of his 
group to visit Iowa during the week of No- 
vember 10 at the request of Governor Love- 
less. Mr. THOMPSON expressed to me the de- 
sire of the subcommittee to look into the 
family farm problems of Iowa and talk with 
the farmers themselves in an effort to get 
firsthand information which will enable the 
group to recommend to Congress possible 
corrective proposals for affirmative action, 


Answer to Zhukoy—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Mount Clemens Daily Monitor- 
Leader of August 6, 1957: 


ANSWER TO-ZHUKOY—II 


When Marshal Zhukov told President 
Eisenhower that communism appeals to the 
idealistic because it allows people to sacri- 
fice themselves to the State, ne spoke of a 
theory that has no link with the facts of life 
in the Soviet Union. 

Despite decades of effort and concealment 
of the truth by the distortions of propa- 
ganda, the Russians have not been able to 
hide from the world how a Communist gov- 
ernment works in real practice. 

It is a dictatorship founded on ruthless 
coercion of the people. It is arbitrary rule. 
Decisions are handed down from the top 
and must be obeyed without question. The 
people neither debate nor take part in these 
choices. Their criticisms never touch policy 
fundamentals but are limited to details of 
policy execution. 

After nearly 30 years of Communist rule in 
Russia, we have no measurable evidence that 
Soviet citizen's selflessly sacrifice themselves 
to the State, and glory in this sacrifice. They 
yield to the all-powerful government because 
it monopolizes the means of coercion—and 
applies them with brutal disdain for human 
concerns. 

In original theory, Communists argued that 
dictatorship would be a temporary phase, 
that a gradually reeducated people would de- 
velop habits of selfless cooperation which in 
time would end the need for arbitrary rule. 

Early in the game, however, Lenin and 
other top Russian Reds saw the folly of trying 
to remake human nature. They thereafter 
accepted dictatorship as a permanent condi- 
tion under communism. 

Clearly, then, they accepted coercion as a 
necessary device. All thought that people 
could be brought to selfless sacrifice for the 
State, that they could find deep satisfaction 
in such yielding, was forgotten. 

Thus when Zhukov told Mr. Eisenhower 
communism lured the idealistic because it 
gave them outlet for sacrifice, he spouted 
theory which his own civilian leaders long 
since had given up. 

Possibly, being a soldier, he did not un- 
derstand all that had transpired in the 
civilian realm. Too, a soldier is trained to 
accept subservience to firm authority as a 
good and necessary thing. The military is 
buit upon a system of order maintained 
from the top. 

On the other hand, the Russian military 
customarily gets far more political indoctri- 
nation than do soldiers in free lands. 
Zhukoy in the mid-1940's may very well have 
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understood thoroughly the facts of Soviet 
life. 

The truth is that Russian leaders in all 
walks have sought continuously to perpetu- 
ate the idea of selfless cooperation in the 
programs and policies of the Communist 
state. But what was genuine theory at the 
outside has become gigantic fraud. 

Nothing so sharply symbolizes the fraud 
as does the constant use of the phrase 
“people's government“ to describe Red 
regimes which have nothing whatsoever to 
do with the people except to grind them in 
the dust. 

By their nature Communist governments 
do not serve people but enslave them. The 
“state” is not an agency rooted in popular 
consent and sustained by popular coopera- 
tion, It exists as a mechanism to prolong 
and enlarge the power of Communist 
dictators. 

Communism, not democracy, is material- 
istic. It is a system perfectly conceived to 
serve the materialistic needs of the seekers 
of great power. 

The man at the top in the Kremlin—or his 
counterpart in other Red regimes—is truly 
the only kind of mah on earth who can do 
as he pleases. And very little of what he 
does ought in fact to appeal to the idealistic. 


Honors to a Des Moines Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr, 
Speaker, Mrs. Bernice Setzer, who is art 
education director of the Des Moines 
public schools, was recently honored by 
being invited to appear-on the program 
of the International Art Convention at 
the Hague, Netherlands, as well as send 
an exhibit of the work of the Des Moines 
school children. 

This invitation indirectly came about 
as a result of a trip she took as a private 
citizen to Central and South America 
where she visited art schools, exhibits 
and became acquainted with people in- 
terested in the cultural aspects of their 
own country and ours, In order to ex- 
pand her discussion with them that we 
in,the United States were also interested 
in the arts and culture she assembled an 
exhibit, from work done by students and 
others connected with the Des Moinés 
schools, and sent it to several Central 
and South American countries: to name 
a few, Guatemala, San Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Peru, 

Mrs. Setzer is past president of the 
Professional Women’s League and Al- 
trusa Club and an active member in 
several other clubs not concerned with 
the arts alone, Naturally the women in 
Des Moines are very proud of this fine 
woman and the contribution she is mak- 
ing to the cause of other countries un- 
derstanding the United States. 

The following letter, written by Mr. 
Paul F. Glynn, Cultural Affairs Officer 
of the American Embassy, Guatemala, 
Guatemala, May 29, 1957, to Miss Ber- 
nice Setzer, and the letter referred to 


therein written to Mr. Paul F. Glynn, by ` 


Prof. Ruben Villagran Paw, Subsecre- 
i) 
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tary of Public Education, Guatemala, 
Ministry of Public Education, Guate- 
mala, C. A., under date of April 22, 1957, 
speak eloquently of.the exhibit of chil- 
dren’s art that Bernice Setzer sent to 
Guatemala. 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STaTES OF AMERICA, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 

Guatemala, Guatemala, May 29, 1957. 

Miss BERNICE SETZER, 
Art Supervisor, Director of Art for 

Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dran Miss SETZER: I wish to express my 
thanks to you and to the public schools of 
Des Moines for letting us have the oppor- 
tunity to display the excellent exhibit of 
children’s art that you recently sent to 
Guatemala. The show was exhibited Jast 
month in the art gallery of the National 
Palace in a joint show with a similar ex- 
hibit which was sent by the French Embassy. 
The French Ambassador, the French Cul- 
tural Attaché and myself, as well as the 
Director General of Fine Arts and a repre- 
sentative of the Minister of Education all 
gave a brief talk at the opening of this 
joint show. The actual organization of the 
exhibit was handled by Miss Maria Cristina 
Barrios who is in charge of school arts for 
the Ministry of Education. I have no accu- 
rate count of the atendance but I would 
estimate that it was attended by between 
12 and 15 thousand school children and 
adults. 

The Ministry of Education was most ap- 
preciative of having the chance to sponsor 
this exhibit and has written me a very nice 
letter to that effect, a copy of which I have 
enclosed, 

The exhibit will be again displayed in the 
Instituto-Guatemalteco-Americano in late 
June and then later on in the new United 
States Information Center in Quezaltenango, 
the second city of Guatemala, sometime in 
July or August. I would appreciate know- 
ing what I should do with the exhibit after 
its final showing here. Would you want it 
sent on to the Cultural Affairs Officer in San 
Salvador for display in that country? 

Hoping to hear from you in the near fu- 
ture, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL F. GLYNN, 
Cultural Affairs Officer. 
GUATEMALAN NATIONAL PALACE, 
MINISTRY or PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
Guatemala, April 22, 1957. 
Mr. Paul. F. GLYNN, 
Cultural Affairs Officer, American 
Embassy, Guatemala, C. A. 

Dear Sm: I have the honor of sending 
you this letter to expres to you, on behalf 
of the Ministry of Public Education and in 
my own name, our most sincere thanks for 
giving this country the opportunity to appre- 
ciate the art works—drawings and paint- 
ings—done by the youth of the nation rep- 
resented by your honorable Embassy in 
Guatemala, 

I wish to tell you that the works included 
in the recent exhibit in the ground floor ex- 
hibit room of the National Palace were ad- 
mired by a great number of people and that 
such an exhibit deserved the warmest 
praises on the part of all visitors, We see 
it as a valuable contribution to the culture 
of our country. 

Let me express again to you, on this oc- 
casion, the testimony of my most distin- 
guished consideration, 

Prof. RUBEN VILLAGRÁN PAUL, 
Subsecretary of Public Education. 


As the Representative in Congress for 
the city of Des Moines, Iowa, I am happy 
to make available to those who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this evidence of 
the honor that has been bestowed upon 
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Mrs. Bernice Setzer as a result of her 
work and the cooperation she has re- 
ceived from the children of Des Moines 
with whom she works and the women of 
Des Moines who have assisted her in 
her splendid accomplishments. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer Has Some 
Advice for Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, which has sup- 
ported this administration very vigor- 
ously in 1952 and 1956, has not let its 
support for the Republican administra- 
tion in those campaigns blind it to the 
Shocking inadequacies of our postal serv- 
ice under Mr. Eisenhower's Postmaster 
General. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I have sat 
for long hours in committee hearings 
listening to officials of the Post Office 
Department from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral on down talk about all of the re- 
markable innovations they have insti- 
tuted presumbaly to speed up or improve 
Service. Now we all know the service 
has never been this bad. We are getting 
many frills, such as painting the trucks 
and the mail boxes red, white, and blue, 
such as printing new stamps, such as 
buying huge machines to sort mail at a 
Slower pace than the individual clerks 
can do it—but the service keeps getting 
worse. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer recently 
commented editorially on all the pub- 
licity-minded activities of the Postmas- 
ter General in the previous week, issuing 
new stamps, increasing special-delivery 
charges, transporting mail by rocket for 
1 mile, and putting in a statement telling 
of all the fine things he is supposed to 
have done in his job since 1953. 

“In all, a great big, wonderful week,” 
commented the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The paper added: 

Now, if Mr. Summerfield can only get our 
ordinary mail from here to there in as rea- 
sonable time as postal services do in other 
countries, with a minimum of those com- 
mon marks: “Missent to ————" then the 


average postal user will have something to 
cheer about, too. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I submit the full editorial from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 11, as 
follows: 

Busy WEEK IN THE Post Orrice 

The Fourth of July holiday did not keep 
Postmaster,General Summerfield from mak- 
ing last week busy for his Department. 

On Monday he issued a special stamp in 
honor of the Nation's schoolteachers. That 
same day he boosted rates on let- 
ters; upped certified mail from 15 cents to 
20° cents; special delivery to 30 cents, and 
business reply cards from 3 to 4 cents, 
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On Thursday, the Post Office issued one 
of its most beautiful stamps, depicting the 
American flag in full color, stamps produced 
on the Department's new Swiss-made presses. 
Also on Thursday a rocket was used to trans- 
port mail from western Nevada to a point 
u mile away in California. (The rocket, 
privately launched, stayed in the air 7 
seconds.) 

On Tuesday, the Postmaster General him- 
self, to mark the 110th anniversary of the 


first United States postage stamp, released 


a statement telling of all the fine things 
his Department has done besides boosting 
rates since he took charge of it. 

In all, a great big, wonderful week. 

Now if Mr. Summerfield can only get our 
ordinary mail from here to there in as rea- 
sonable time as postal services do in other 
countries, with a minimum of those common 
marks; “Missent to then the aver- 
age postal user will have something to cheer 
about, too. 


Humane Slaughter Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


: OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
August 6, 1957, the Northern Virginia 
Sun, of Arlington, Va., published an ef- 
fective and gripping editorial entitled 
“Humanity in Animal Slaughter.” This 
editorial urges Congress to enact S. 1497, 
the bill for the ending of cruelty and 
barbarism in meatpacking plants—the 
bill of which the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], and I are 
cosponsors. It seems to me that any 
person with compassion, who reads the 
editorial from the Northern Virginia 
Sun, must come to the conclusion that 
our proposed legislation is not only jus- 
tified but, Mr. President, many years 
overdue. 3 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUMANITY IN ANIMAL SLAUGHTER 

From time to time legislation comes be- 
fore Congress which seems so obviously de- 
sirable that one is baffled by the existence 
of opposition. This is the case with bills 
now pending in both the Senate and the 
House which would require the employment 
of humane methods in slaughtering food 
animals. The Senate bill, S. 1497, will 
probably come before the full Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee for consideration to- 
morrow, having already received the ap- 
proval of the subcommittee. The House 
bill, H. R, 8308, has been reported favorably 
by the House Committee on Agriculture and 
should reach the floor of the House next 
week. 

These bills would compel meat packers to 
eliminate slaughter practices that are 
wholly out of place in our modern indus- 
trial society. 

Most Americans would be surprised to 
learn that in most of our largest packing 
houses hogs are still slaughtered in much 
the same manner as in medieval times. A 
hog’s leg is shackled by a chain. The anl- 
mal is dragged over a 14-foot wheel to the 
sticking area. There a man with a knife 
cuts its jugular vein and leaves the animal 
to bleed to death. 
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Frequently. a hog's bones are broken 
while it is being dragged aloft. Sometimes 
improperly stuck hogs go into the scalding 
tank while still alive and conscious, 

The practice in slaughtering cattle is 
quite as crude and brutal. 

In most American packinghouses cattle 
are driven into stunning pens 2 to 4 at a 
time. A man standing on a platform then 
tries to hit each animal’s forehead with a 
long-handled hammer in such a manner as 
to render it unconscious without doing too 
much damage to its pate and brains. Very 
often he does not succeed in felling the ani- 
mal at the first blow; in some cases as 
many as 9 to 13 blows are necessary. 

What makes all this particularly hard to 
understand is that packers can substitute 
modern, humane methods for these barbaric 
practices with ‘little expense. In the long 
run they should realize substantial savings 
by avoiding the losses now suffered from 


.bruised meat and by reducing the high in- 


dustrial accident rate on the killing floor. 
(The accident rate for the packing indus- 
try is double that for all other industries 
combined.) At the same time the elim- 
ination of working conditions that are bru- 
talizing and degrading to human beings 
should serve to improve the general tone 
and efficiency of the whole industrial oper- 
ation. 

Some of our Jeading packers have acknowl- 
edged these facts. The Oscar Mayer Co., the 
George A. Hormel Co., and Kingan & Co. 
some time ago adopted modern slaughter 
methods. But the majority of the industry 
still clings obstinately to outmoded prac- 
tices and gives no promise of changing un- 
less Congress makes it mandatory to do so. 

For a Nation with pride in its humanity, 
we should be ashamed of our record in this 
legislative area. Most Western European 
nations have had compulsory humane 
slaughter laws for years. Switzerland en- 
acted such a law as early as 1874. If Con- 
gress proves unwilling tó outlaw present ani- 
mal slaughter methods, it might well con- 
sider legalizing bullfighting and bearbaiting, 
and thus elevate the torture of animals to the 
Status of sport. 
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A Critical Situation in the Lead and Zine 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I real- 
ize that the days of this session are num- 
bered and that we will soon come to an 
end of this year's work. 

However, we cannot lose sight of es- 
sential legislation which must be con- 
sidered this year if it is to have any value. 
I refer to the import excise fee legisla- 
tion for lead and zine now being con- 
sidered by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 


Our mines, indeed our lead and zinc 
industry, is currently closing down. Next 
year will find the workers dispersed, the 
mines beginning to flood and cave, and 
the opportunity to save this critical do- 
mestic industry gone. 

I would like to include with my re- 
marks, a letter which I have received 
from a group in Leadville, Colo., one of 
our most noted mining towns. This let- 
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ter tells the critical situation in which 
these men find themselves, and is a 
demonstration of their own effort to do 
what they can to save this industry. 

The letter follows; 

Congressman WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN ASPINALL: During 
World War IT, it was necessary to patrol the 
South American ports to prevent German 
submarines from refueling, and picking up 
other supplies. 

As veterans, we feel that we should not 
now worry about hurting the feelings of 
the South American Republic. It is our con- 
tention that an excise tax should be passed 
to help alleviate a very serious depression in 
the zinc industries. 

We veterans in Leadville feel very strongly 
on this subject—our jobs, livelihood, and 
businesses are threatened. i 

Thomas E. Schnaed, Wilfred Brink, 
Charles J. Hauser, L. E. Ossman, 
George Cassidy, Paul Robimsen, An- 
drew Cassidy, John Ladage, Jr., Harry 
M, Applegate, Thomas C. Epson, R. E. 
Ossman, M. F. Powers, Maynard 
Morlan, Frank Kendrick, Edward L. 
Leit. 


Government Loans for Desert Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
took active part in opposing H. R. 3753 
which was a bill to make loans to desert 
entrymen for the purpose of irrigating 
their lands obtained under patent rights. 

Appearing in the Humboldt, Iowa, In- 
dependent, Mr. Lawrence Jaqua, editor, 
is an editorial titled For Once We Agree 
With Coad,” under the date of August 6, 
1957, which is as follows: 

For Once We Acree WitH Coan 

Merwin Coan, Congressman from this dis- 
trict, is against the Government loans for 
desert land. For once, we find ourselves in 
agreement with Coap. There are so many 
things we disagree with him about that it 
comes as a surprise to us that we should 
find ourselves in agreement on this one 
issue. 

Congressman Coap says that he opposed 
the bill to authorize loans for development 
of desert land because he felt it would only 
add more farmland when the Government 
was already taking farmland out of produc- 
tion by the soil-bank plan. 

Coan says: 

“I led the opposition to this bill because it 
is my opinion that the Government has 
already expressed its intention to take good 
Midwest land out of production by the soil- 
bank and yet, here is a ridiculous 
situation of the Government offering assist- 
ance in the form of loans to open up new 
lands through irrigation of our arid western 
desert areas. With irrigation these areas can 
be made to be productive and add to our 
present problem. But, because of our rapidly 
increasing population, we will need the pro- 
duction of this land in future years. For 
the present, I maintain that this idle arid 
land is the best soil bank we could have for 
the simple reason that it does not cost a 
penny of tax money. Water for irrigation 
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is the key to the development of desert land, 
and today it is in short supply in those areas. 
Thus, it is my feeling that if we are to 
provide for future generations and increasing 
populations, it would be far better to con- 
centrate on provisions for a long range water 
supply, which would be adequate for de- 
velopment of these areas, such as the mea- 
sure which would provide for the construc- 
tion of the San Angelo Federal Reclamation 
project, recently passed. In the San An- 
gelo project bill, there is a specific provision 
keeping waters stored in this project from 
being used for irrigation for a period of 10 
years.” 


Testimonial to Hon. Donald W. Nicholson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday, August 4, the people of the 
Ninth Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts turned out in large numbers to 
pay tribute to the great public service 
of our beloved colleague, Hon. DONALD 
W. NicHotson, who has announced his 
retirement at the end of this Congress. 
I am sure I speak for his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle when I say we are 
all going to miss him very much. At 
the testimonial last Sunday, Sheriff 
Adnah H. Harlow, of Plymouth County, 
spoke for Don NIcHOLSoNn’s constituents 
in a glowing public tribute. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am happy to in- 
sert it in the RECORD. 


REMARKS OF SHERIF ADNAH H. HARLOW AT 
Carver, Mass., ON AUGUST 4, 1957, AT TESTI- 
MONIAL TO DoNALD W. NICHOLSON 


For more than three centuries wherever 
there have been men and women seeking 
freedom and opportunity, their eyes have 
been turned toward these shores. To those 
of us who for generations have enjoyed 
these blessings, too many times un- 
consciously I suspect, these coveted bul- 
warks of freedom have become common- 
Place. Until we learn of the privations of 
liberty endured by other people in other 
parts of this world, people who live and 
breathe as we do, have similar physical 
characteristics, and had they been born 
amongst us would have not been unlike us, 
do we become sensitive in a small way at 
least to the blessings that our people enjoy. 

Not the least of the opportunities which 
come to every American is the right to par- 
ticipate actively and directly in the affairs 
of his Government. Here there is no ruling 
class. The divine right of kings has never 
been a part of the American political 
philosophy. In our Republic, where those 
who govern do so only for the time being 
by the consent of the governed, the only 
qualification for those who serve in our pub- 
lic affairs has been that they be chosen ac- 
cording to law from among the citizens 
whom they are to serve. America's greatness 
among the nations of history can be largely 
attributed to the fact that it has called into 
public service, from its earliest beginnings as 
a free country, men and women from many 
and varied walks of life; regardless of wealth 
or lack of it, regardless of social position, 
regardless of religious differences and po- 
litical creeds, and regardless of the lack of 
specialized training for public service, which 
even in other democracies has seemed so es- 
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sential. Americans have throughout our 
generations sought for their servants in Gov- 
ernment those who above all else have dem- 
onstrated a love of country, and a desire to 
give of their best to its service. Thus serv- 
ing according to the dictates of duty, as 
they saw it, we have had Washington, the 
Adamses, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, the 
Roosevelts and our own Calvin Coolidge; all 
with different backgrounds and philosophies, 
but each adding his contribution to our 
country and its public service. As with the 
presidency so has it been in the Halls of 
Congress. Throughout our history men and 
women from every walk of American life, 
from the universities, from the back streets 
of our cities, from the towns and villages, 
have all by their service moulded and 
strengthened the greatest Nation that this 
planet has ever known. 

Typical of those who have made their con- 
tribution to America through its public 
service is he whom we honor today. Born in 
our own historic county of Plymouth, in the 
town of Wareham, a community with a his- 
tory of which its people are justly proud, the 
son of a blacksmith in whose strong and 
sinewy arms flowed the blood of Scotland, 
our distinguished guest began life with a 
heritage that was bound to be a strong influ- 
ence for good throughout his days. Like 
most of us, he received his education in his 
hometown, and although he was by no 
means among the larger boys, he held up his 
own in athletic prowess in school and in the 
community. Following his formal educa- 
tion, he set himself to earning a living at the 
tasks that were available; night telephone 
operator, grocery clerk, and streetcar conduc- 
tor. Like many another young man of his 
time, he answered his country’s call and 
seryed in our Army in World War I, 16 
months of his service being overseas. ` 

How typical of the life of many of our 
countrymen was that of our honored guest. 
What better training for the public service 
that was ahead could a young man have? 
He knew his people among whom he had 
lived and grown to manhood. They knew 
him. It was small wonder that in 1921 the 
citizens of Wareham called him to their 
service by choosing him to the offices of se- 
lectman, assessor, and overseer of the poor. 
That he served them well, and that the 
knowledge of his service had spread beyond 
the limits of his native town is evidenced by 
the fact that in 1924 he was elected to the 
house of representatives in the great and 
general court. With courage and integrity 
he commenced in a new field of service, and 
it was not long before his colleagues in Bos- 
ton became aware of the fact that from the 
lower end of Plymouth County there had 
come a man who was to be reckoned with in 
the shaping of the legislative program of that 
day. In 2 short years this freshman repre- 
sentative was ready for advancement, and 
the electorate of the Cape and Plymouth 
senatorial district sent him to the State sen- 
ate. Never a rubberstamp for anyone, zeal- 
ous in representing the views of his.constit- 
uency, always motivated by a principle best 
expressed in his own words, “You've got to 
think of your neighbor as well as yourself 
when you pass a law. I've been interested in 
what the people wanted me to do and what 
was best for my State and district. What- 
ever is best for them I'm going to work for.” 
For 21 years, it can be said without fear of 
contradiction, our distinguished guest left 
his mark on the legislative history of our 
Commonwealth. Independent to a point 
that few in public life have dared to ap- 
proach, he nevertheless gained the respect 
and admiration of those with whom he 
served, and in 1946 we find him unanimously 
elected as president of the Massachusetts 
Senate, a lofty office in our government and 
one that has always been held by men of 
great distinction, 
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With such a record of public serrice, it 
Was no surprise, that upon the passing of 
our late beloved Congressman Charles L. 
Gifford, the people of the ninth district 
Placed the already distinguished Senator 
from the Cape and Plymouth in a seat in 
the National Capitol at Washington. This 
was the year 1947, and in 1948, and each 2 
years thereafter he has been continued at 
the task that he has done so well. His service 
has erected for himself many monuments 
of which we all can be proud; the improved 
alrport at New Bedford, our Maritime 
Academy, his support and promotion of our 
fishing industry, his firmness in standing 
for tariff protection for our fading textile 
industry, his efforts in behalf of our cran- 
berry industry, his interests in the safety of 
those who go down to the sea in ships, and 
the retention and expansion of national 
defense installations in our area, which have 
meant so much to our local economy, are 
but a few of the results of his labors in 
our behalf. Above all he has been a true 
representative of his people. While there 
have been times in his career that his posi- 
tions have not always been reconciled with 
those of his partisan colleagues, I would 
vouchsafe that they have been views that 
genuinely represented not only his views but 
in general those of his constituency. Never 
has he ever used his exalted office for the 
promotion of personal ideologies and cure- 
alls, 

The announcement from this most dis- 
tinguished son of the Old Colony, a few 
months ago, that it was his intention to lay 
aside the burdens of public office at the con- 
clusion of his present term, came as a shock 
to not only his close personal friends and 
associates, but to the people of his district 
and the Commonwealth as well. No single 
group has, over the years, benefited more 
from his support and counsel than the 
Plymouth County Republican Club. The 
decision to make this occasion a testimony 
of our esteem met with a ready and enthu- 
siastic response. I deem it a great honor and 
personal privilege to have been selected by 
my colleagues to present in your behalf, this 
token of our appreciation for service to our 
community, State and Nation. Donald ,Wil- 
liam Nicholson, you have brought great 
honor by your deeds to yourself, and also 
reflected” glory to those whom you have 
served. We are proud to salute you; and 
to you and your charming and devoted help- 
mate we pray for the best that life bas to 
offer in the years that lie ahead. The results 
of your labors we shall cherish, and it will be 
our hope that those who will follow you in 
our service may be equally dedicated and 
devoted to the welfare of our country. In 
behalf of your legions of friends, both gath- 
ered here and elsewhere I say well done, good 
and faithful servant, 


Combating Inflation by Aiding Low- and 
Middle-Income-Bracket Investors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, poten- 
tial Government-bond purchasers in 
lower and middle meome tax brackets 
would benefit substantially from legisla- 
tion which I introduced last week. 

The bill, designed as an anti-infilation- 
ary measure through the stimulation of 
Government-savings-bond investments, 
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would exclude for income-tax purposes 
dividends received from series E, United 
States savings bonds. Purchasers of the 
tax-free bonds would be limited to $5,000, 
maturity value, a year to any one buyer. 

Certainly if investments in Govern- 
ment bonds were to be made more at- 
tractive, a double-barreled contribution 
to the Nation’s economy would result. 
That is, low- and middle-income citi- 
zens, such as the young prospective in- 
vestor and home buyer, would surely 
benefit from being relieved of taxpay- 
ments on Government-bond dividends, 
and the tax-free status of the bonds 
would undoubtedly attract additional 
purchasers, thus drawing off possibly in- 
flationary investor cash reserves. 

During the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
the Federal Government had outstand- 
ing approximately $38 billion worth of 
series E bonds, indicating no apprecia- 
ble increase in their sale. These 31⁄4- 
percent bonds would be held principally 
by persons in the 18- to 30-percent-tax 
brackets. Assuming the bonds had been 
tax exempt, the revenue loss for the fis- 
cal year 1956 would have amounted to 
only some $300 million. That loss would 
have constituted about four-tenths of 1 
percent of our total 1956 revenue, and 
therefore represent a negligible loss as 
compared to the possible economic ad- 
vantages to be derived. 


M. Sgt. Chester E. Lee, of San Antonio, 
Tex., Outstanding Airman, Air Force 
Headquarters Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege and honor last week to officially 
greet and speak with M. Sgt. Chester E. 
Lee, a resident of San Antonio, Tex. 
Sergeant Lee was in Washington as an 
honored guest of the Air Force Associa- 
tion at their recent convention com- 
memorating the golden anniversary of 
this Nation’s air arm. 

He was selected as the outstanding air- 
man from Air Force Headquarters Com- 
mand and as such was one of 21 airmen 
justly honored with a week-long visit to 
the convention. 

Sergeant Lee is a veteran of 35 air 
transport missions over the “hump” in 
World War II, and a former line chief 
at the Flight Test Center, Edwards Air 
Force Base, Calif. He is currently 
performing duties as line chief for the 
Inspector General Group, Norton Air 
Force Base, California. Supervising ap- 
proximately 120 maintenance personnel, 
Sergeant Lee has been responsible for 
the operation of both conventional and 
jet aircraft including T-33's, C-54“8. 
C-45's, C-47's, and B-25's. During 1956 
these aircraft logged over 17,000 flying 
hours, and the organization has had a 
high in-commission rate and accident- 
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free fiying safety record since January 
1956, all-refiections on the outstanding 
leadership and technical ability of Ser- 
geant Lee. 

Sergeant Lee first enlisted in the Army 
Air Corps in 1939, and served as a tower 
operator at Kelly Field, Tex. He was 
awarded the Air Medal and promoted to 
the grade of master sergeant at the age 
of 22, while flying in the China-Burma- 
India Theater in 1943. Returning to the 
States in 1945, he participated in the de- 
livery of Air Corps planes to various 
Latin American Republics. Later he 
served at Cali, Colombia, in South Amer- 
ica, as an instructor in establishing 
maintenance procedures. 

In 1948, Sergeant Lee became active in 
the maintenance field at Edwards Air 
Force Base, working as crew. chief, in- 
spector, flight chief, and line chief. He 
worked in the test programs on F-80, 
F-94C, T-28, and F-84 aircraft. Ee 
specialized on the XB-43, the first jet 
bomber, and was chief of the bomber sec- 
tion. In this capacity, he worked with 
the Air Force testing of the B-45, XB-51, 
B-57, B-47, and B-52. He also partici- 
pated in the early development of the 
air-to-air refueling systems, 

It is entirely proper that Sergeant Lee 
and the other outstanding airmen should 
be honored for their distinguished serv- 
ice. By so rewarding these men, the Air 
Force Association is by this token paying 
tribute to the contributions made by all 
airmen to the Air Force and this Nation's 
defense, 


Address by Hon. Robert C. Byrd Before 
the Youth Temperance Council, Cowen, 
l W. Va. à 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. BATLEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday, August 4, my colleague, the 
Honorable Rosert C. Byrp, made a 
speech at Cowen, W. Va., before the 
Youth Temperance Council. Cowen isin 
my congressional district, and I have in 
the past watched the activities of this 
group of young people with a great deal 
of interest. Mr. Byrrp has always been 
glad to assist the youth of our country in 
the development of noble ideals, and I 
am confident that his speech to the boys 
and girls at Cowen was received as a 
challenging one. His address, The Lights 
of Decency, Faith, and Temperance, is 
one which is not only appropriate for 
young people of our day, but it is also 
one which contains facts of vital im- 
portance to the adult generation. Iam 
glad, Mr. Speaker, to call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, 

Congressman Byrp's speech follows: 


Young people certain traits and 
abilities which are envied by the older gen- 
eration, And so, it-is no mere formality 
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when I tell you that I am glad you asked 
me to be with you today. You have made 
me feel very much at home on this occasion. 

You have told me that your theme for 
the year is Erect Towers of Outreach and 
your text is verse 3 of the 43d Psalm—"O 
send out Thy light and Thy truth." The 
light referred to, of course, is that which 
comes from the divine source. On many 
occasions while Jesus was on earth He re- 
ferred to the light. After His triumphant 
‘entry into Jerusalem and just prior to par- 
taking the Last Supper with His disciples, 
Jesus advised the crowd to “Walk while you 
have the light, lest the darkness overtake 
you.” He vividly explained-that those who 
walk in darkness do not know where they 
go. He was simply trying to teach the value 
of the Christian way of life and He used 
the word “light” as a most significant symbol. 
Those who disbelieved on that tragic occa- 
sion did not know the extent and power of 
the light that God had brought into their 
lives through the teaching and example of 
J 


esus.. 

In her book, The Sea Around Us, Rachel 
Carson has a chapter on wind and water, 
and she describes the effects of coastal 
storms. Along a rocky coast, for example, 
the waves of a severe storm are likely to be 
armed with stones and rock fragments. Once 
a rock weighing 135 pounds was thrown 
higher than the lightkeeper's house on Tilla- 
mook Rock, 100 feet above sea level. As it 
fell, it tore a 20-foot hole through the roof. 
She mentions a lighthouse, which stood on 
the summit of a cliff, 300 feet high, in which 
windows and lights were repeatedly broken 
by stones from the cliff and tossed like con- 
fetti by the waves. 

In reading her description of the perils of 
lighthouse keeping, it occurred to me that 
here was a job even more hazardous than 
being a Congressman. 

What a tremendous responsibility to tend 
light against the elements. Light always 
seems to lead a very precarious existence in 
our world, Like the wall, in Robert. Frost's 
poem, there is something that doesn't like 
it, something that wants it out. Any man 
who tries to keep a light shining finds him- 
self from time to time facing great odds. 

What was it Jesus said to His disciples? 
“Therefore, be careful lest the light in you 
become darkness.” In these days when the 
light in our world seems to be so feeble, we 
need to hear His words again. The light 
that He brought into the world needs tend- 
ing. We never dare to take it for granted, 
for darkness is always waiting to blot it out 
at the first sign of weakness. ‘Therefore, 
be careful lest the light in you become 

Let me say first of all that we need to be 
concerned with tending the light of human 
decency, 

One of the sad truths about human lfe 
that we have learned in our own generation 
is that there is no automatic guaranty on 
decency, One might think that as wealth 
- and standards of living tend to rise, decency 
would be assured. And yet the family liv- 
ing in a wealthy home with all of its con- 
veniences shows no more natural inclination 
to goodness than the less fortunate neigh- 
bors. Character does not fluctuate with 
wealth or material resources. 

One would suppose that a high standard of 
culture and intellectual life would carry with 
it the guaranty of decency. It must be 
true as one of our Protestant bishops has 
said, that civilization is always like a little 
clearing on the edge of the jungle—and that 
at night, if you are quiet, you can hear the 
howling of the beasts—and the jungle is 
always waiting, ready to take over the min- 
ute man relaxes his vigilance. 

The Christian and the church must always 
be concerned with tending the light of hu- 
man decency. There are so many ways in 
which life is degraded. There are so many 
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circumstances in which darkness prevalls. 
Decency is never guaranteed by wealth, or 
by education, or by social standing. It is 
guaranteed only by the moral courage and 
determination of individuals like you and 
me. \ 

Now the second thing I want to say is that 
we need to be concerned with tending the 
light of faith. 

I don't know of anyone who makes me 
more uncomfortable than the man who 
knows everything. In religion especially, 
there are so many people who have ap- 
parently never had a moment's doubt about 
anything pertaining to their faith. Do you 
remember how much closer Jesus was to a 
man like Thomas, famous for his skeptical 
mind—than to the Pharisees who knew 
everything about everything? Honest doubt 
seems to me a better foundation for a 
spiritual structure than a closed dogmatic 
creed. 

Having said that, I want to go on and 
qualify it by saying that there comes a time 
when a man has to guard the tiny flame of 
faith within. for, if he does not, it can be 
quickly extinguished. It is more important 
to fight for what you believe than to settle 
down to a life of indifferent cynicism. And 
the unhappiest people I have ever met are 
those who have lived their whole lives with- 
out coming to the place where they could 
say: This I believe, and hold to be true.“ 

Horace Bushnell is a name that illustrates 
what I am trying to say, Early in the last 
century he became a tutor at Yale, and at the 
same time a student of law. He called him- 
self an agnostic, one who does not pretend 
to believe anything, one way or another. Two 
years later a powerful Christian movement 
began to develop on the Yale campus, and 
the students watched Bushnell to see how he 
would react. He was a very popular teacher. 
He recognized that he Was influencing many 
students, and so one night he decided to face 
the issue as to where he stood in respect 
to religion. - 

He made two columns on a piece of paper, 
one negative and the other positive. He put 
three entries into the negative column. 
“First: I believe that the Bible is a collec- 
tion of Jewish folklore and Chaldean fables. 
Second: I believe that Jesus was nothing 
more than a Galilean peasant. Third, I see 
no valid reason why I should believe in a 
God at all.” In the positive column he was 
able to make only one entry: “I believe that 
there is an eternal distinction between right 
and wrong.” 

But this is the important point. He de- 
cided that he could not give up what he 
did believe because of what he did not be- 
leve. So he committed his life to it, and 
little by little the truth broke upon him. 
Before the year was out, he entered the 
theological department at Yale, and 2 years 
later was ordained a minister. 

It is a great thing to keep an open mind, 
but at the same time it is fatal never to be 
able to object to anything at all. A Chris- 
tian is someone who has a certain faith; 
his experience verifies the thing he believes. 
But any man's faith is at best a tiny, flicker- 
ing candle in a sea of darkness, so much re- 
mains unknown. The light of faith is the 
light that needs tending. 

There is a third thing I want to say: we 
need to tend the light of temperance. And 
once again, here is a light that none dares 
take for granted. Alcohol poses an urgent 
problem to the youth of today. Every par- 
ent faces the disturbing fact that a child 
of high school age must be prepared to meet 
the threat of liquor. No parent can say— 
mo young person can say, “This problem 
does not concern me.” 

About seventy million Americans drink 
alcoholic beverages. These are very recent 
figures—figures quoted in a Washington 
newspaper on July 20. Medical science know, 
&s a statistical fact, that about 7 percent of 
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all drinkers wil wind up as alcoholics. But it 
cannot now predict, with any degree of ac- 
curacy, who will be included in that 7 
percent, i 

Young people who abstain do a great sery- 
ice to the Nation, to other young people, 
and to themselves. A college student said: 
“Not drinking is a sign of strength and 
people respect you for it.“ Another said: 
“When I am at a party and the host brings 
in some drinks, I know that some ought not 
to drink because they will be driving others 
home. Some ought to keep away from the 
stuff for their own good. My example 
counts for something and as a Christian I 
feel responsible.” These young people are 
carefully tending the light of temperance. 

Our youth can make a mighty contribu- 
tion to the cause of sobriety. The opinions 
and the actions of young people attract 
much attention. It is unlikely that the al- 
cohol problem will ever be solved until 
young people in vast numbers become vol- 
untary abstainers and become leaders in the 
battle against the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages, 

Here are some things that young people 
can do to keep the light of temperance 
burning bright: 

Young people can learn the truth about 
alcohol, No one can afford to be ignorant 
about alcoholic beverages. The welfare of 
family life, the stability of society, safety on 
the highways, and the health of the Nation 
depend upon sobriety, Ignorance of the 
facts about alcohol can cause young people 
to stumble. I urge you to read and learn. 

Young people can patronize social events 
which do not serve alcoholic drinks. Chris- 
tian young people have an obligation to 
make popular the serving of nonalcoholic 
drinks at social functions. This is being 
done in many communities and it can be 
done in many others when Christian young 
people act courageously and with convic- 
tion. 

Dr. Hornell Hart, professor sociology at 
Duke University, has eloquently spoken to 
youth in the following words: “Because I 
want to live as richly, keenly, and fully as 
possible, I am ar abstainer from alcoholic 
drinks. The joy of life depends, for me, 
vitally upon being in full command of my- 
self. Alcohol deprives those who use It of 
the possession of themselves, It dulls the 
keen edge of intellectual power, Personally, 
I feel, the need of the utmost abilities I 
can possess in order to achieve the final 5 or 
10 percent of quality in my work which so 
often makes the difference between failure 
and success. Keenness of living depends in a 
large measure upon health. Alcohol is an 
enemy of health, Much of richness of expe- 
rience depends upon looking back to vividly 
joyful memories. I find that the recollec- 
tions which people seem to retain of alcoholic 
sprees are muggy and repulsive to them. The 
love of my family is one of the most precious 
of my possessions. Sociological studies show 
that drinking is a prime cause of grief, of 
conflict, and of disaster in family life. Many 
drinkers defend alcohol as a means of ob- 
taining thrilling excitement. But I shall find 
my thrills by keeping my mind keen, my body 
vigorous, my memories delightful, my friend- 
ships sound, and myself free from enslave- 
ment to habit-forming drugs like alcohol.” 

If you accept the creed I have just re- 
peated, the light of temperance will burn 
brightly and will not go out. 

I wish to express to the members of the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union my 
congratulations on the success with which 
this conference has been planned and exe- 
cuted. They are keeping the light of tem- 
perance burning in our land. 

In closing I want to leave with you a few 
lines from the contemporary English poem, 
From the Gate of the Year, by M. Louise 
Haskins: 
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“And I said to the man who stood at the gate 

of the year: 

‘Give me a light, that I may tread safely 
into the unknown!’ 

And he replied: 

‘Go out into the darkness and put your 
hand into the hand of God. 

That shall be to you better than light and 
safer than a known way.“ 


Setback for Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp today, an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star, Peoria, III., Monday, August 5, 
1957: z 

SETBACK FOR CIVIL RIGHTS * 

The Eisenhower administration's civil- 
rights bill still is before the Senate but it 
is now a vastly different bill from what it 
was when the Senate received it from the 
House of Representatives. 

Principal change came last week when the 
Senate, by a 51 to 42 vote, wrote a jury-trial 
amendment into the section of the bill pro- 
viding for criminal prosecution against elec- 
tion officials charged with refusing to permit 
Negroes the right to vote. 

Adoption of the bill still would represent 
an advance in the field of civil rights, but 
Senator KNowtanp, the Republican leader 
who has directed the fight for the bill, is 
Pessimistic about the House of Representa- 
tives agreeing to the changes made in the 
bill by the Senate. The result may be that 
no civil-rights legislation will come out of 
this session of Congress. 

What happened is that concern of some 
Senators over two separate constitutional 
rights came into conflict. The civil-rights 
bill sought to provide increased ‘assurance 
of the right to vote to all citizens. A suf- 
ficient number of Senators to achieve rewrit- 
ing of the bill, however, felt that in doing 
so it would encroach on the right to a trial 
by jury, which also is assured by the Con- 
Stitution, and they saw the jury-trial right 
as more important. Included in this group 
were the so-called moderates from both 
parties, They joined the southerners who 
are determined to do anything in their power 
to wreck, the bill and their combined vote 
was more than the Republicans supporting 
the administration and the liberal Democrats 
could match. 

The watering down of the civil-rights bill 
is a major defeat for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. It also may be a setback for the 
Republican Party throughout the North. 
The Republicans showed their greatest lead- 
ership of this session in the civil-rights fight. 
Despite the fact they are in the minority, 
they definitely were in charge as civil rights 
was debated. That advantage now has been 
dissipated by the failure to hold the line 
against the jury-trial amendment and Re- 
publican claims of support for civil rights 
and concern for the Negro will be more dim - 
cult to maintain as a result. 

President Eisenhower probably will be ac- 
cused of failure to back up the civil-rights 
bill, as he has been on Federal aid to edu- 
cation and other administration measures. 
Whether some personal telephone calls from 
bim might have rallied more votes against 
the amendment is problematical but it is 
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evident by now that that isn't the way the 
President works. He apparentiy doesn't be- 
lieve in putting on personal pressure for any 
legislation. It might be that he would have 
& better legislative record if he did so once in 
a while. 


Southern Juries Will Ignore Negro Rights 


EXTENSION-OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News, Wednesday, 
August 7, 1957, page 44, carried an ar- 
ticle by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt entitled 
“Southern Juries Will Ignore Negro 
Rights.” 

Mrs, Roosevelt says in that article: 
_ Yet the whole pont of the southerners’ 
fight for the jury trial amendment is that 
they know a white jury will not give Negroes 
the right to vote. This is just a way of es- 
caping from haying to face the quite differ- 
ent problem of coming out against that right 
of Negroes to vote, which is the right of every 
American citizen. 


I wonder where Mrs. Roosevelt ob- 
tained the information that white jurors 
will violate their oaths? I wonder why 
Mrs. Roosevelt holds southerners in such 
contempt? Not many years ago, when 
her husband was seeking the Presidency, 
they were both fond of pointing out 
that Georgia was their second home. If 
I recall correctly, it was in the State of 
Georgia that her husband regained his 
health. As a matter of fact, it was to 
that distinguished doctor, Dr. Michael 
Hoke, of Georgia, that they came for 
treatment, because Dr. Hoke happened 
to be the greatest doctor in all this world 
in the field in which her husband so 
sorely needed treatment. 

There is not one southerner that be- 
lieves that southern jurors would fail to 
convict where there was sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant a verdict of guilty. Our 
jury system has a much better record 
for upholding the law than does the sec- 
tion from which Mrs. Roosevelt comes. 
The southerners are insisting upon the 
right of trial by jury because it happens 
to be existing law and because we believe 
in trial by jury. Jury trials are one of 
our ancient landmarks and one of the 
finest systems that civilization has pro- 
duced, The southerners certainly do not 
believe that they should be denied the 
right of trial by jury, when apparently 
we cannot sustain convictions of Com- 
munists, although convicted by juries. 

There is one thing that the South is 
quite proud of. That is that not one 
southerner signed the petition that Mrs. 
Roosevelt signed, asking President Eisen- 
hower to grant a “Christmas amnesty” 
to Communist Party leaders jailed under 
the Smith Act. These Communist Party 
leaders were convicted for teaching or 
advocating the forcible overthrow of the 
Government, the same Government that 
has been kinder to Mrs. Roosevelt and 
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her family than to any other family in 
the history of our country. 

Indeed, philosophies change. When 
Mrs. Roosevelt's husband was claiming 
Georgia as his second home he executed 
a deed to certain real estate in Georgia, 
incorporating in that deed that the lands 
conveyed should never be sold to persons 
of African descent. That deed is a mat- 
ter of public record down in Georgia. 


Vox Populi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp at this point 
the results of the second annual survey 
conducted by myself in the Second Con- 
gressional District of the State of 
Washington. 

This poll represents the thinking of 
more than 14,000 residents of the dis- 
trict, from many walks of life, many 
occupations, and varying viewpoints on 
international and domestic issues. 

I am pleased with the response to this 
questionnaire. It has proven to be of 
value to me in my work in Congress, 
Many persons who answered the ques- 
tions also submitted comments on other 
issues and suggestions for solutions to 
some of the problems of the day. : 

In evaluating the importance of vari- 
ous issues to themselves, residents of my 
home district emphatically pointed up 
Government spending as being of most 
concern to them. They then were most 
interested in defense and preparedness, 
foreign policy, taxation, farm prices and 
policies, civil rights, social security, 
power policies, and immigration. 

Questions asked in the poll, the an- 
swers given by the pollees, and action 
taken by Congress this session, if any, 
are listed below: 

1. In the event of a budget surplus this 
year, should this surplus be used to (a) re- 
duce the national debt (56 percent); (b) 
cut personal income taxes (27 percent); 
(c) cut business taxes (2 percent). Admin- 
istration has applied surplus to reduction of 
debt. 

2. Should the McCarran-Walter Act, our 
basic immigration law, be (a) repealed (7 
percent); (b) left as is (38 percent); (c) 
amended as recommended by President 
Eisenhower (55 percent). No action on ad- 
ministration requests. 

3. Do you favor inviting heads of govern- 
ments of nations with whom we do not agree 
to this country for conferences? Yes, 73 
percent; No, 27 percent. President has in- 
vited King Saud and other heads of nations 
for peace talks. 

4. Do you favor economic aid to Eastern 
European and Middle Eastern countries to 
help them break away from or escape Soviet 
domination? Yes, 66 percent; no, 34 per- 
cent. Congress has approved special pro- 
grams and President is carrying them out, 

5. Do you favor Federal regulation of 
union welfare funds? Yes, 85 percent; no, 
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15 percent. Administration recommenda- 
tions have been pigeonholed for 3 years. 

6. Do you favor extending the present $1- 
an-hour minimum wage to groups not pres- 
ently covered—mainly retail and service 
employment? Tes, 87 percent; no, 13 per- 
cent. No action taken during this session. 

7. Do you favor a cooperative program be- 
tween the Federal Government and private 
power companies for the development of 
atomic power? Yes, 80 percent; no, 20 per- 
cent. Development by both Federal and 
private firms now underway. 

8. Do you favor an increase of all classes 
of postal rates to make the Post Office De- 
partment self-supporting? Yes, 70 percent; 
no, 30 percent. Bill before Rules Committee, 

9. Do you favor Federal controls of rents, 
‘Wages, and prices in peacetime to curb infla- 
tion? Yes, 42 percent; no, 58 percent. No 
congressional or administrative action taken. 


The Way to Economy , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Peoria Journal Star, 
Peoria, Hl., Tuesday, August 6, 1957: 

Tue War ro Economy 


Congress gave up control of the public 
purse in the early years of the New Deal. 
It has never regained that control, nor is it 
likely to. Americans should be convinced 
by now that the only way to Federal econ- 
omy is to elect a President who delieves in 
it and is strong enough to put his belief 
into vigorous practice. 

The 85th Congress, yielding to public opin- 
fon, has done more talking about economy 
than any Congress in the last 25 years. In 
spite of all the talk, however, it has not 
accomplished much. 

Some Members of the House, notably 
those of our own area, have voted consist- 
ently for economy measures. But the gen- 
eral pattern of Federal spending has been 
little changed by the “economy drive“ of 
1957. = 

One reason for this is that there is almost 
no party responsibility for economy in Con- 
gress. Both parties are committed to Fed- 
eral projects that are expensive. Votes on 
budgets and appropriations are always cut- 
ting across party lines. And the executive 
branch is Republican while the legislative 
is Democratic. 

Another reason why the congressional 
economy drive has fizzled is that spending 
has become an executive function. Econ- 
omy requires rebellion in Congress. And the 
prestige of the White House is so great that 
there are definite limits to the ability of 
Congress to say No“ to the President. 

The Senate has unanimously approved a 
measure (suggested by the Hoover Com- 
mission) to restore control of the public 
purse to Congress. It has yet to come before 
the House, although has been approved by 
two House committees. The President has 
reaffirmed his support of the measure. 

This measure would limit appropriations 
to 1 year, thus requiring congressional ap- 
proval every year of the spending to be done 
in that year. Theoretically it would save 
some $3 billion a year. 

But we doubt that it would accomplish 
much more than the present system is able 
to do in cutting Government spending. 
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The way to economy and to reduction of 
the national debt and to lower Federal taxes 
is through executive leadership. Congress 
alone cannot do it, 


Foreign Building Program a Proper Use 
of Foreign Currency 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, recently my 
distinguished colleague from Tennessee 
Mr. Evins] made reference on the floor 
to the overseas buildings program being 
conducted by the Department of State. 
He pointed out in considerable detail the 
projects which are now under construc- 
tion by the Department, and the addi- 
tional ones which were being planned as 
a part of the Department’s program to 
house our employees abroad. 

I should like to observe that 4 years 
ago as a Member of a small group from 
this House, a searching field study was 
made of this program. During the 
course of that study, it became evident 
that in many of the very difficult places 
in the world, there was sore need to im- 
prove the physical facilities of our office 
buildings as well as the housing for our 
personnel. In many of these places, the 
standards for office buildings and living 
quarters are so inadequate the Depart- 
ment of State has no alternative but to 
construct adequate physical facilities to 
house our representatives who are sta- 
tioned there to conduct the diplomatic 
and consular functions of this Govern- 
ment. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I have been gratified to re- 
view each year the Department’s annual 
request and to observe that this orderly 
and systematic buildings program is 
aimed at solving the needs which exist in 
those parts of the world where climate, 
housing, and other conditions make life 
and duty most difficult. I therefore be- 
lieve this program which the Department 
is carrying out is meeting a need for 
physical facilities abroad which cannot 
be ignored or postponed if we are to 
maintain our employees decently and 
adequately in many of these localities. 

I should like to observe also that in 
carrying out this program a wholly con- 
structive use is made of foreign curren- 
cies and credits which are already owned 
by the United States Government. Dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, the Department 
carried out this program to the extent 
of $19 million of which $14 million repre- 
sented foreign currency utilization. For 
1958 the Department will carry out es- 
sentially the same level of program but 
will utilize $15 million of foreign cur- 
rency. 

Let me note that during the past 4 
years, this program has required $50 
million to construct, acquire, maintain, 
and operate our civilian Government- 
owned properties abroad. Significant 
is the fact that of this amount $39,500,- 
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000 is foreign currency utilization and 
only $10,500,000 is new cash dollar ap- 
appropriations. 

I must state that this utilization of 
foreign currencies for acquisition of 
needed physical assets abroad is a sound 
operating program for this Government. 
I believe also that anyone who has trav- 
eled extensively abroad will agree that 
our Government should be represented 
in its establishments overseas with dig- 
nified, appropriate, and adequate quar- 
ters for our people. 


Press Buildup of Cuban Unrest Seen as 
Prelude to United States Intervention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therewith 
an editorial by the distinguished Thomas 
R. Waring, editor of the Charleston News 
and Courier, dated August 3, 1957, en- 
titled “Press Buildup of Cuban Unrest 
Seen as Prelude to United State Inter- 
vention.” 

Press BUILDUP or CUBAN UNREST SEEN AS 
PRELUDE TO UNITED STATES INTERVENTION 
Disturbing news of unrest continues to 

come out of Cuba. What is even more dis- 

turbing than threats of revolution against 

President Batista is the hint of United 

States intervention. 

Cuban Government supporters already are 
charging that the new American ambassador, 
Earl T. Smith, is interfering in Cuban affairs. 
We are in no position to judge the truth of 
this charge. Mr. Smith lent color to it, 
however, when he visited Oriente Province, 
the center of armed revolt, and later com- 
mented on “political uneasiness” and 
bloodshed. 

This circumstance, perhaps innocent, 
seems ill timed. It lends weight also to a 
prediction attributed to a New York Times 
correspondent in an interview with the 
Cuban magazine Bohemia. The correspond- 
ent, Herbert L. Matthews, was quoted by 
Bohemia as saying that the American State 
Department's attitude toward Cuban affairs 
had changed. We gather he meant a swing 
against Batista, 

Mr. Matthew's dispatches to the Times 
have been building up the reputation of 
Fidel Castro, leader of the revolt. Times 
editorials have stepped up criticism of the 
Batista regime. ` 

The News and Courier is no defender of 
dictators and holds no particular brief for 
Batista. Nevertheless, as dictators go he 
has a fairly good record in Cuba. In addi- 
tion he is a friend of the United States. 

Cuba now enjoys prosperity. We would 
like to see our neighboring Republic, so close 
in ties to our country that sometimes it has 
been called “the 49th State,” continue to 
enjoy peace as well. 4 

Herbert Matthews is a specialist in affairs 
of Spain and Latin America. Recently he 
published a book about Spain called “The 
Yoke and the Arrows,” containing many 
comments on the Spanish civil war. He 
sought to discredit the famous incident of 
1936 in the siege of the Alcazar at Toledo, 
when the red militia killed the command- 
er's hostage son. 
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A pamphlet we have just received from 
Spain documents the facts about the in- 
cident. It says “Matthews is a bitter foe of 
the Spanish Government. In July, 1936, he 
declared war on us and he has been fight- 
ing us ever since.” 

Why did Herbert Matthews deny the Alca- 
war story, long accepted as true? It appears 
that he wants to hurt Franco in Spain, as 
he is hurting Batista in Cuba. 

As a writer he has a right to say what he 
pleases. But our Government is on friendly 
terms with Franco as well as with Batista. 
We do not approve a campaign by the 
Times or any other newspaper to prepare 
public opinion for intervention in the affairs 
of foreign countries. That is what we fear 
is now happening. 

The Times and other northern newspapers 
for years have been preparing public opinion 
for Federal intervention in the Southern 
States. Bayonet rule may be averted, but 
the South is feeling the harsh hand of 
Washington. 

We do not like this kind of Yankee rule. 
We do not expect foreigners to like it. 

Intervention in Cuba need not take the 
form of landing marines or anything 80 
crude, It might be extension of help in 
the form of money or arms to the rebels. Of 
course opposition parties in Cuba and other 
countries welcome United States help in up- 
setting their governments and substituting 
themselves. Communist agitators also are 
eager to cause turmoil, 

The News and Courier believes the United 
States Government has plenty to do without 
meddling in the internal affairs of foreign 
countries. Some dictatorships are worse 
than others, but the United States is not 
obliged to play nursemaid to the world. 

We see no guaranty that a new regime 
in Cuba will be better than Batista's. Re- 
volts are painful for the people of a country. 
Even if we thought revolution would bring 
improvement, we would leave the decision 
to the Cubans. The News and Courier fa- 
vors this slogan: “Yankee, stay home.” 


The Annual Mason-Dixon Industrial Man- 
agement Conference, Held at York, 
Pa., for the Purpose of Promoting Per- 
sonal Growth Through the Exchange of 
Ideas, Continues Its Mission of Provid- 
ing Inspiration and Knowledge to 
Industrial Leaders in the York Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a pleasure to accompany Representative 
S. WALTER STAUFFER of the 19th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania to his 
home city of York, Pa., August 7, 1957, 
where I delivered the principal address 
at the Mason-Dixon Industrial Manage- 
ment Conference sponsored by the Fore- 
men’s Club of York, Pa., and held at the 
York Fair Grounds. 

For several years the Mason-Dixon 
Conference has been held for the purpose 
of enabling leaders of industry in the 
York area to assemble annually to ex- 
change ideas and opinions on subjects of 
mutual interest. The prime purpose of 
the annual conference is to encourage 
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and promote personal growth through 
exchange of ideas, and in pursuit of this 
objective the program schedule, from 
4 to 9 p. m., featured 2 afternoon speak- 
ers preceding the dinner hour, followed 
by the principal address at 7:45 p. m. 

The theme of the 1957 Mason-Dixon 
Conference was Industry Tomorrow, and 
in keeping with the theme, I was invited 
to speak on the subject, Peacetime Uses 
of Atomic Energy. A copy of my address 
follows: 

Tue PEACETIME Uses or Atomic ENERGY 
(Address delivered by Representative JAMES 

E. Van Zanvot, Member of Congress, 20th 

District of Pennsylvania, at the Mason- 

Dixon Industrial Management Conference, 

Wednesday, August 7, 1957, at 7:30 p. m., 

York Fairgrounds, York, Pa.) 

Mr. Chairman, you honor me by your in- 
vitation to participate in the 1957 Mason- 
Dixon Industrial Management Conference, 
which has as its theme “Industry Tomorrow.” 
This idea of bringing together representa- 
tives of industry in York County and sur- 
rounding areas is highly commendable be- 
cause it permits personal growth through an 
exchange of opinions and ideas, The Fore- 
men's Club of York, Pa., sponsor of this 
industrial management conference, is to be 
congratulated for such a worthwhile contri- 
bution to the industrial life of this area. 

In keeping with the spirit of the times, 
and in recognition of the theme of this con- 
ference, Industry Tomorrow, I have selected 
as the subject of my discourse The Peace- 
time Uses of Atomic Energy. In discussing 
this important subject, in my capacity as a 
member of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, you have my assur- 
ance that there is a definite feeling of adven- 
ture in exploring the nuclear field. 

On the one hand, we are exploring the 
unknown in scilences—physics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, biology, etc.—as well as unknown 
fields in engineering and construction and 
the knowledge as to how they are managed. 
On the other hand, there must be applied 
sound scientific engineering and business 
principles to solve unprecedented problems 
arising from unique and sometimes impos- 
sible situations. 

To date the American people have spent 
nearly $15 billion in the field of atomic 
energy, and the surface has barely been 
scratched, The great bulk of this money has 
been spent on military application of nuclear 
energy. Several years ago, however, the rate 
of spending on peacetime uses of the atom 
started to climb considerably. The result 
has been that today we are faced with a 
vast new science that affects the lives of all 
of us and which Is having a marked influ- 
ence on the industrial life of the Nation. 

Since this Mason-Dixon conference repre- 
sents a true cross-section of the business and 
industrial leaders of this area, I wish to tell 
you the story of atomic energy in down-to- 
earth language. It is my hope that when 
this conference terminates you will have a 
clearer concept of the atomic revolution that 
is enveloping mankind. 

Atomic energy (or nuclear energy, as the 
scientist calls it) is everywhere around us, 
with the sun pouring out great quantities 
of atomic energy which come to the earth in 
the form of heat, light, and other kinds of 
radiation. Atomic energy as we know it to- 
day results from splitting atoms of heavy 
element uranium and its byproduct plu- 
tonium. Uranium, which is sometimes 
called a critical or operational mass, is radio- 
active material and is used to produce a 
chain reaction. The splitting of the atom, 
or fission, as it is called, releases great 
amounts of energy, thus permitting man to 
tap the almost inexhaustible source of na- 
ture’s energy which can then be used as a 
curse or a blessing to mankind. 
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In any serious consideration or review of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, one sig- 
nificant starting point suggests itself in the 
form of a question: What do we expect to get 
out of atomic energy? From a military 
standpoint, there is no question that the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons has served as a 
deterrent to war and a great contributing 
factor to our national defense. But even the 
military applications of atomic energy are 
very obviously bound to intersect, affect, and 
concern the peaceful uses, This appraisal 
is principally concerned with, and directs its 
attention to, these intersections and peace- 
ful applications of the atom. 

Returning to our question: What do we 
expect to get out of atomic energy in its 
peaceful uses? Let me tell you what we 
very definitely are not going to get out of 
it. To begin with, Thomas Edison points 
out that a better idea may be had of what a 
thing is if first you know what the thing is 
not. 

There are some who expect atomic energy 
to be the cure-all, a sort of universal panacea, 
for both the economic and physical ailments 
of the world. Some others—who may be 
called plungers, with their eyes on the mak- 
ing of a fast dollar, view the atom as an 
easy road to fame and fortune. Well, let me 
make it perfectly clear; atomic energy is 
not yet any of these things. 

On the other hand, there is room for a 
good deal of optimism, for in my opinion 
we have made a great deal of progress since 
the Atomic Energy Act was first passed in 
1946. Considerably more progress has been 
made since the act was amended in 1954. 

This progress is mainly due to: 

1. A civilian Atomic Energy Commission 
responsible for the program and carrying out 
its activities through industrial and uni- 
versity contractors with administration in 
the field. 

2. The more recent policy of encouraging 
greater private ownership and participa- 
tion in the development of an ‘atomic-energy 
industry free of Government monopoly. 

3. Greater declassification of technical in 
formation, i 

4. The basis for the international atoms- 
for-peace program, 

5. And the role of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy which serves as watchdog 
for the entire atomic program, providing en- 
couragement and sometimes the spur for the 
executive branch to develop basic technology 
and to provide both the necessary supplies 
and the services contributing to the sound 
growth of the atomic-energy industry. 

The time and scope of this presentation 
forbid a detailed exploration of the atom's 
steadily mounting peaceful use, or of its 
impact on: 

. Agriculture. 

Radiation preservation of foods. 
Medicine and public health. 

Power generation. 

The insurance industry. 

The coal and mining industries. 

. Commercial shipping and airlines. 
And many other segments of our econ- 
omy. 

Peaceful uses of the atom in these various 
fields were recently considered by the Me- 
Kinney panel. The findings led to the more 
or less general conclusion that the United 
States maintains world leadership in the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy for defense and 
for peaceful progress. The detailed record 
of the McKinney panel not only led to this 
last realization but furnished an impressive 
record of the joint contribution made by our 
scientists, engineers, and American industry. 

One aspect which is deserving of a little 
more treatment is the matter of 
radioactive isotopes, the miracle tool of the 
atomic age—the so-called byproducts of our 
atomic reactors. In the past several years, 
there has been a dramatic upsurge in the 
number and variety of things for which 
isotopes are being used. For an illustration, 
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existing applications include everything from 
clinical examination to oll drilling, from ag- 
ricultural experiments to spot welding. Yet 
the surface has bārely been scratched. 

Then, too, the annual savings to American 
industry from the many different isotopes are 
estimated at one-third of a billion dollars 
annually. By 1960, it has been estimated 
that isotope savings will amount to $5 bil- 
lion, at an annual cost to the Government 
of $20 million. Therefore, it is possible, over 
the long run, that benefits from isotopes will 
more than repay the huge investment we 
have made in our atomic energy program. 
This, by way of anticipation, could prove a 
very reassuring and comforting answer to 
our original question: What do we expect 
to get out of atomic energy? 

The role of tsotopes in the peacetime uses 
of atomic energy is revealed in the following 
authoritative words of Atomcic Energy Com- 
missioner Dr, Willard F. Libby: 

“In the field of the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram, isotopes will play a very great role, 
for they can be put to work immediately 
without extensive training and heavy invest- 
ment, and can serve for years to reconvince 
the people the world over of the atom's great 
promise for peaceful uses when they become 
impatient waiting for the other great peace- 
ful use—atomic power—to arrive.” 

Recognizing the important part agricul- 
ture plays in the economy of this area, let 
me mention a few examples of the impact 
of the isotope in the field of agriculture: 
First, improvement in the fertility of the 
soll, and second, to kill plant disases and 
improve strains of farm animals. From the 
standpoint of handling and processing food, 
atomic energy plays an important part. It 
is also effective in purifying salt water for 
irrigation purposes. 

In the field of medicine and pharmacy, the 
radioactive isotope of iodine is being used 
to find out more about the distribution of 
the body's metabolism and its special charac- 
teristics. Interesting and rewarding results 
have been attained in arresting excessive 
thyroid activity and heart conditions. In 
addition to the synthetic production of drugs, 
progress is being made with TB drugs, 
radioactive-labeled tranquilizer pills, and in 
alleviation of the dread disease, leukemia. 
Meanwhile, other interesting techniques are 
being carried on with regard to the aging 
process, or what makes people grow old. 

Of equal interest to industry are the costs 
and industrial uses to which the radioactive 
isotope is capable of being employed. To 
begin with, it might be noted that the known 
applications of radioisotope techniques have 
by no means saturated the market, For 
example, it is estimated that the market for 
radioisotope thickness gauges is less than 
10 percent saturated. Such installations, on 
the average, have been found to pay off the 
initial investment in less than a year. Sav- 
ings in the measuring, recording, and con- 
trolling of the thickness of various materials 
such as plastic, rubber, aluminum, and 
cigarettes have returned to American manu- 
facturers approximately $110 million per 
year. This sum is expected to rise to $1 bil- 
lion per year in 2 or 3 years, according to 
Atomic Energy Commission figures. 

Another comparatively new use of radio- 
isotopes is to facilitate ofl well stimulation, 
This newly born use for radioactive tracers, 
already represents a large potential source 
of profit to the oil industry in terms of 
getting more oil out of the same piece of 
ground and doing it more cheaply, 

To give you some idea of the great poten- 
tial from placing short-lived isotopes in the 
intermediate product itself and using the 
radiation from these isotopes to control the 
manufacturing process, let me go into a 
little detail for you. First, it is possible to 
make use of radioactive carbon or hydrogen 
On the part of every organic chemical indus- 
try, thus controlling production operations 
by judicious labeling of the material being 
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processed at safe, low radiation levels. For 
example, you can label a certain ingredient 
of crude oil—such as octane—before it goes 
to an oil refinery. 

Secondly, it is possible to use a small 
amount of radioactive iodine by adding it to 
the rosin core in a rosin-core solder. Then 
by means of a continuous Geiger counter 
monitoring on the production line any 
poorly soldered joints in radio, TV sets, and 
similar electronic assemblies will be de- 
tected. Thirdly, a small quantity of radio- 
active jodine can be added to the glue in 
making a plywood. With a Geiger counter, 
you can establish uniformity of application 
of the glue and thus develop quality con- 
trol and improvement in the strength of the 
plywood, Fourth, by adding radiolsotope 
to dyes, you can detect “color-bleeding” in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics. Finally, 
through the use of isotopes, methods of con- 
trolling the uniform mixing of materials 
such as paint or lubricating grease are pos- 
sible. 

In citing these industrial applications, it 
is proper to conclude that the application 
of radioisotopes to industry, medicine, and 
agriculture continues to be one of the bright 
spots in the atomic energy program. In 
addition, their rate of growth is rapid and 
to such an extent that it may well be that 
the savings to industry alone will in a few 
years repay the Nation handsomely for its 
entire investment in atomic energy devel- 
opment. 

In the field of atomic power, there is no 
need for our Federal Government to under- 
take a “crash” program. We have ample coal 
resources here in Pennsylvania and in other 
parts of the country. The Government’s 
efforts should be restricted to research and 
development, and construction of small ad- 
vanced prototypes in the field of atomic 
power, and construction of large-scale atomic 
powerplants should be left primarily to 
private industry, with Umited Government 
research and development assistance. 

In connection with the development of 
atomic power, there is the erroneous belief 
of many persons not famillar with reactor 
development that a reactor is a device 
shrouded in mystery and concocted by long- 
haired scientists. They believe that new 
rules of operation must be used on it and 
that it uses only exotic materials under 
strange and secretive conditions. All of this 
is an exaggeration—including the mystery 
angle. 

In plain words, a reactor is a machine for 
producing energy in the form of heat. It 
differs from the conventional steam plant 
mainly in the kind of fuel it uses. The fol- 
lowing points should be constantly kept in 
mind: First, a nuclear reactor is a furnace 
from which heat must be removed at a rapid, 
controlled rate. Second, the production of 
highly energetic waves and particles in a 
reactor by the splitting of atoms has peculiar 
effects on the properties of materials. Third, 
the neutrons, the small bullets produced 
when atoms split, through fission, must be 
used as efficiently as possible, to cause other 
atoms to split. These neutrons are likely to 
be absorbed by unsplit atoms; therefore, it 
is necessary to use in reactors materials that 
resist the neutrons. 

The building of a reactor poses three ques- 
tions: 

1. Why are the requirements so unusual 
or so difficult to meet? 

2. Why is so much study and development 
necessary before each nuclear reactor is 
built? 

3. How do the problems differ from those 
of a conventional boiler plant? 

The answer to these questions is that we 
have jumped headfirst into an operation for 
producing heat by means of a novel reac- 
tion—the release of energy by splitting 
atoms. Then, too, we must be mindful of 
the fact that conventional steam power has 
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had 150 years of development behind it. 
On the other hand, nuclear reactors are ap- 
proximately 15 years old, since the first re- 
actor, built by Dr. Enrico Fermi, went into 
operation on December 2, 1942, in Chicago. 

As of June 30, 1957, in the United States, 
267 reactors had been built or were in the 
various stages of planning or construction. 
It is interesting to observe that while the 
reactor industry has progressed more rapidly 
in its 15 years than the steam power indus- 
try did in its first hundred years, we are still 
a long way from developing atomic power 
to the point where it can take its place in 
the competitive market. This is due to the 
fact that there are costly and exacting re- 
quirements in the construction of-a reactor 
far in excess of what is required in ordinary 
steam bollers. i 

The main problem in designing and con- 
structing reactors is the failure of standard 
equipment in an operating reactor system. 
For example, failures in piping, valves, heat 
exchangers, plates, and flanges have caused 
more lost time and money than haye the 
unconventional portions of reactors. 

Another problem is_ real need for alloys 
of a higher yield strength than we now have 
developed. In addition, much research and 
development is necessary to develop mate- 
rials suitable for the exacting requirements 
of atomic reactors. We also need to learn 
how to use the low alloys in reactors and 
how to utilize them in every spot possible, 
so that plant costs can be reduced. To ob- 
tain these suitable materials, intense investi- 
gations are necessary of existing alloys to- 
gether with experimental development of 
combinations new to industry. Meanwhile, 
it remains for industry to give us the know- 
how which will permit us to use efficiently 
these steels, alloys, and structures in the 
atomic machines of tomorrow. 

In concluding this discussion on peace- 
time uses of atomic energy, let me repeat 
again that even though we have spent $15 
billion to date, we have barely scratched 
the surface in developing the ultimate bene- 
fits to be derived by mankind. Fifty years 
from now, barring an atomic war, atomic 
energy will be as common as electricity and 
coal are today. Atomic planes, atomic rocket 
ships, automobiles, locomotives, farm trac- 
tors, etc., will be in everyday use and an 
accustomed sight on the world scene. Homes 
will be heated and cooled by the atom. Food, 
clothing, medicines, and crops will be im- 
proved, and in general our way of living will 
be completely revolutionized. 

Regardless of what the future holds in this 
great atomic age, the businessman and in- 
dustrialist will surely miss the boat if they 
fail to keep abreast of rapid developments in 
the field of atomic energy. 

As one of the original members of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and in the best interest of the Ameri- 
can people, it.was necessary in the beginning 
to do the research and development on a 
socialistic basis by giving the Government a 
complete monopoly in the field of atomic 
energy. Such a monopoly is no longer neces- 
sary, and as an ardent disciple of the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise, I played a part 
in amending the law to give industry the 
right to participate in our Government's ef- 
fort to harness the atom for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

The theme of this Mason-Dixon confer- 
ence, “Industry Tomorrow,” as it relates to 
this atomic age, wil tax your ability, inge- 
nuity, energy, and imagination if you—as 
businessmen and leaders of industry—seize 
the opportunity to play an important role in 
the peacetime development of the atom. 

In accepting this challenge, you and your 
firm will not only derive mutual benefits, but 
you will likewise aid in strengthening our 
Nation’s effort to enjoy the blessings of this 
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Ninth in a Series. of Editorial Letters by 
F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, since 
July 29, I have been inserting daily in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a series of 
editorial letters written by my very good 
friend, Mr. F. F. McNaughton, editor of 
the Pekin Daily Times, describing his 
recent visit to Russia. 

Mr. McNaughton, who was accom- 
panied on the trip by his wife, stated in 
his first column: 

We are about to write columns to you 
from Russia. Chances are that when you 
read some of them, you will say, That Me- 
Naughton is a Red.” 

But I tell you now that I am going to write 
it as I see it. Too often, America sticks its 
head in the sand and won't see the truth. 
America is big enough that it does not have 
to kid itself. 

I'm not going to kid you. 


These editorial letters, Mr. Speaker, 
are beginning to provoke some comment. 
Just today I received a letter from an at- 
torney in New York asking me to “stop 
cluttering up the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with F. F. MeNaughton's pro-Soviet 
Propaganda.” 

It is unfortunate, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman who wrote me from New York 
has_so little faith in his fellow Ameri- 
cans. Are we so small and unsure of 
ourselves that we are afraid to get the 
straight story from as eminent a reporter 
of the truth as Mr. McNaughton? He 
is writing only what he and Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton have personally witnessed and 
seen. I believe my colleagues will agree 
that the letters have been most informa- 
tive for those of us who have not been 
privileged to trayel so extensively as the 
MeNaughtons during their lifetime. 

No one who knows Mr. McNaughton 
as I do would ever charge him with be- 
ing a “pro-Soviet” propagandizer. 

Mr. Speaker, I might remind my cor- 
Tespondent from New York, who is so 
concerned about the insertion of these 
articles, that before being elected to 
Congress, I served as the assistant to my 
predecessor who served with such dis- 
tinction as a member and chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities for 8 years. I am quite well 
aware of what the Communist con- 
spiracy is and what its aims and pur- 
Poses are. Far be it from me to ever aid 
and abet the furtherance of their goal. 
I do not believe, however, that I should 
“bury my head in the sand” and refuse 
R inform myself of how the other half 

ves. 

In conclusion, I would much prefer 
to learn of present day activities in Rus- 
sia via the objective reporting of a man 
of Mr. MeNaughton's caliber rather than 
rely upon the left wing columnists and 
fellow-travelers who have an utter dis- 
regard for the truth and whose sinister 
machinations are well known. 
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In today's editorial letter, Mr. Me- 
Naughton describes his visit to Lenin's 
and Stalin's tomb. 

From the Pekin (3 Dally Times of July 31, 
7] 


THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

We saw Stalin's body today. 

He is beside Lenin. 

Both äre in the black marble tomb in Red 
Square. 

We had seen Lenin's body. 

Lenin died at only 54: 

Has been dead 33 years. 

Stalin died at about 75. 

It has been a day of torrential rains; but 
people have stood steadfastly in a long queue 
despite the drenching they are taking. Few 
have umbrellas or raincoats. 

Cell and I had raincoats, rubbers, um- 
brella, and I wore an old cap while she had 
a rubber cover for her beret. Since we had 
“Intourist” buttons, we were put in near 
the head of the line behind some visiting 
children. 

All is very solemn and formal as one nears 
the tomb, with soldiers keeping an alert eye 
on everybody. ~ 

From the time we entered the street level 
door until we emerged again was 6 minutes, 
All must walk 2 abreast. You go downstairs 
into the cold vault; then walk around three 
sides of the large enclosure in which the 2 
bodies rest on couches, some 8 feet apart. 

There are floodlights on both faces. 

Lenin is a slight man. 

Stalin is bigger. 

Lenin is in plain black. 

Stalin is in the olive green of an Army 
Marshal and has several decorations on his 
coat. I think Lenin had no decorations. > 

we moved slowly about, then up the other 
stairway. There is ample time for a good 
view. 

Having come out, one walks by the tombs 
of other heroes of the revolution. Some are 
buried in the. ground at your left; others 
are buried in the thick Kremlin wall at your 
immediate right. Among those buried in 
the Kremlin's brick wall is William (Big Bill) 
Hayward of America. Wasn't he a leader of 
the Industrial Workers of the World in 
America about the time 1917 when important 
revolutionary efforts were being made in 
Russia? I may be wrong about this. 

Let me add that although Stalin may be 
dead and downgraded, his statues and pic- 
tures are everywhere. You'd have to deface 
the nation to remove them. 


Community Effort in Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Wins Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with the greatest pride that I call atten- 
tion to the accomplishments of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, one of the forward-looking 
cities in northeastern Ohio, the district 
I have the privilege to represent in Con- 
gress. Ashtabula is located on Lake Erie 
and is the home of one of the busiest 
ports on the Great Lakes. The citizens 
of Ashtabula, like all of us in the areas 
served by the Great Lakes, are looking 
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forward to the opening of the St. Law- 
rence seaway which will bring new com- 
merce, new industry, and new activity 
to all lake States and communities. 
The unique characteristic about Ash- 
tabula is that the people there are not 
waiting for someone else to prepare the 
city to meet the great new demands 
which the seaway will impose upon it. 
They have tackled the job themselves, 
Local city officials, individual citizens, 
and private industry have cooperated in 
the tremendous waterfront development, 
and dock improvement, and they have 
been zealous missionaries in bringing 
new industries into the area. This com- 
munity effort has performed an actual 
miracle in development of the area, the 
story of which is contained in the follow- 
ing article from the Painesville Tele- 
graph, one of the fine newspapers of the 
lith Ohio District: 
From the Painesville (Ohio) Telegraph of 
August 6, 1957] 


SHIPPING LANES—ASHTABULA WINS 
Praise ror Seaway ErFrorrs 
Askrranura.—Ashtabula is credited with 
accomplishing an “almost phenomenal feat 
on a penny-sized civic budget that doesn't 
even provide for a port director,” in a trade 
publieation on St. Lawrence seaway prepar- 
edness, : 

Stanley Mantrop is the author of an ac- 
count of that city’s activities in Journal of 
Commerce. The trade publication is printed 
in New York and on the west coast. The 
special report stems from a survey of Great 
Lakes ports and preseaway activity. 

Mantrop reports that “civic enthusiasm 
and private capital are helping this thriving 
Ohio city, 55 miles east of Cleveland, to live 
up to its slogan of Seaway City of Progress.” 

He says the Ashtabula port is not only 
progressing in a seaway sense but “virtually 
bursting at the seams with waterfront and 
industrial developments.” 

The writer gives much credit to Ned Col- 
lander, city manager, for having “virtually 
worked miracles with what little he had in 
the way of money.” He relates that the tre- 
mendous flow of private capital into the port 
has more than made up for the lack of city 
funds for waterfront seaway developments. 

Ashtabula is given further credit as fol- 
lows in the account: 

“Ashtabula has progressed so rapidly sea- 
waywise, two of its waterway pliers, built with 
the express purpose of handling the antici- 
pated heavy flow of iron ore from Labrador, 
are already in use, 

“One of the 2,000-foot piers is already com- 
pleted, while the second, of the same size, 
is in use but still is a long way from being 
finished. 5 

“Some time ago the officials conducted a 
survey of the package freight cargo poten- 
tial, but the port advanced cargowise so 
quickly the potential has already been sur- 
passed 1 year after the survey was made.“ 

Mr, Mantrop further explains: 

“From 1945 to 1955, Industrial firms spent 
roughly $300 million on new plants and de- 
velopments in the Ashtabula area. 

“City Officials believe the completion of the 
seaway will make Ashtabula the ideal port 
not only for iron ore, but for goods and prod- 
ucts coming from and going to every part of 
the world." 

“These include manganese ore, raw rub- 
ber, copra, chemicals, automobiles, machine 
tools, ceramics, and many other Items used 
by and made by the growing industries in 
the Ashtabula harbor area. 

"To meet this challenge from the seaway, 
Ashtabula is preparing for an even greater 
development of its harbor area. 
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“This will be accomplished through a pri- 
vately financed investment of 83.4 million. 
The Federal Government has approved a $4.9 
million program for harbor deepening, so 
that vessels coming into the Great Lakes 
through the St. Lawrence seaway can berth 
at Ashtabula. 

“Ashtabula Officials expect a total of $100 
million worth of new construction in the city 
by 1960, to create 9,000 new jobs to support 
7,000 additional families by creating an ex- 
tra spendable income of $32 million per year. 

“The chemical industry which had a big 
stake in Ashtabula’s future is expected to 
invest another $120 million in new chemi- 
cal construction projects within Ohio during 
the next 2 years with the lion’s share of 
this work coming here. Most of this new 
development has come as a result of the sea- 
way project and the possibility it presents 
for easy access to the sea via the Lake Erie 


ports. 

“Ashtabula’s seaway cargo potential is so 
great surveys haven't been able to tell the 
full story. However, based on the port's an- 
nual total of some 15 million tons of cargo, 
the seaway can be expected to more than 
double this already impressive figure.” 

The report credits Nelson Pinney, head of 
the Pinney Dock and Transfer Co., as being 
“the man behind Ashtabula’s phenomenal 
waterfront development. 

“Mr. Pinney has invested heavily in Ash- 
tabula's future by planning and carrying out 
the work on the two new piers without a 
sad of taxpayers’ money,” the writer re- 


vAshtabula lacks the facilities at the pres- 
ent time that would permit the port to open- 
ly compete with some of the larger centers 
for a piece of the general cargo business that 
will come with the seaway. Instead, the port 
has geared its deepwater cargo handling to 
bulk cargoes, the majority of which is ex- 
pected to come from the ore-rich fields of 
Labrador, 

“At present, Ashtabula handles 12 percent 
of the Great Lakes iron-ore traffic plus lime- 
stone, sand, salt, gravel, coal, iron, steel, and 
newsprint. 

“Tron-ore traffic through the port is ex- 
pected to mount substantially following 
completion of the seaway and the steel mill 
expansion programs in the Ashtabula harbor 
area.“ 


Address by Hon. Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
Secretary of the Navy, at Dinner 
Meeting of Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, San Diego, Calif., Monday, 
August 5, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. UTT, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
a talk given by the Honorable Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr., Secretary of the Navy, at a 
dinner meeting of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences at the U. 8. Grant Ho- 
tel in San Diego, Calif., on August 5, 
1957. 

I feel that it was an excellent presen- 
tation of the problems which confront 
the United States Navy in its extended 
position throughout the world in pre- 
serving peace and the security of the 


Nation. He stresses the fact that mili- _ 
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tary power without a strong economy 

back of it would be disastrous. 

The Secretary explains that we have 
conquered the sound barrier, the heat 
barrier, the energy barrier, and that 
now we must conquer the cost barrier, 
and urges industry to meet this chal- 
lenge by reducing their costs so that the 
defense dollar can produce more arma- 
ments. 

Appress BY Hon. THOMÀS S. GATES, JR., SEC- 
RETARY OF THE Navy, AT DINNER MBETING OF 
INSTITUTE OF AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES, SAN 
Dieco, CAL. Monpay, Aucust 5, 1957 
1. This is a time of decision. Decisions 

have been taken in recent weeks, are being 

taken today, and will be taken in the next 
year that will affect our country for many 
years to come. These are difficult decisions, 

Some groups would resolve them with decep- 

tively simple changes in the defense organi- 

zation. This is no answer. There are no 
easy obvious answers. They must evolve 
with knowledge. The decisions will have pro- 
found effect on us all: on the prospect of 
peace with security, on the future of our 

Armed Forces, on the industry which sup- 

ports them, and on our continued pros- 

perity and way of life. Not all these de- 
cisions will be made in Washington. What 
happens as a result of decisions made in 

Washington is a matter for the aviation 

industry and its technology. This naval 

aviation meeting of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences represents the technical 
and operational brains of the American avi- 
ation industry. The excellent program has 
been carefully planned to bring common un- 
derstanding. Therefore, I think it right and 
necessary to speak before this audience to 
the future of the Navy and naval aviation. 

2. We have had for some years an expand- 
ing and prosperous economy. It will con- 
tinue to prosper and expand. But there is a 
limit to the permissible amount of military 
spending, and we have already just about 
come to that limit. Our task is to see that 
within that limit we generate the military 
force to keep the peace and to preserve free- 
dom in the world. 

The United States needs sufficient nuclear 
striking power—well dispersed and well 
diversified—but we need a clear-headed ra- 
tional appraisal of how much nuclear 
striking power. 

The United States needs to maintain the 
best strategic warning against attack—but 
not so much defense that we will pass the 
point of diminishing returns. 

Versatile forces that contribute to offensive 
requirements across the board and defensive 
requirements as well, give us significant gape 
in economy and efficiency. 

Under this administration we have da: 
cribed the limit in a level military budget. 
We have avoided feast or famine financing, 
and have sought instead to establish steady 
long-range programs—programs on which the 
armed services and industry could base 
steady and orderly progress. In the main, 
and until recently, we have been successful. 

3. However, now we are faced with an in- 
flation of costs—aimost without precedent. 
In military procurement, it is three inflations 
combined: 

The inflation of dollars, which results in 
less for our money; 

The inflation of size and complexity; and 

The inflation of ideas. 

These three inflations will work together 
to rob us of the forces we know we need 
for national security, if we do not under- 
stand them, and deal with them effectively. 

And the first step in understanding is to 
recognize the “object of the ball game” in 
the design of our military forces. The object 
is simply this: to provide military force suf- 
ficient to insure, working with our allies, the 
peace and security of the free world. For this 
we need forces sufficient to support our policy 
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in cold war, sufficient to win decisively in 
hot but limited war, and sufficient to make it 
unthinkable to any aggressor to resort to 
thermo nuclear war. This much we need— 
no more, no less. 

Our national position on disarmament has 
been made clear. We have consistently taken 
the lead in seeking a safeguarded agreement, 
We have made proposals that would bring 
under control the nuclear threat, control 
conventional armaments—and outer space 
objects, and create safeguards against armed 
attack. We are seeking today agreements 
on a safeguarded first stage. But until such 
agreements have been made, it is vital to 
the security of the free world that we main- 
tain our military posture. 

4. What then are the roles of the Navy? 
We feel they are these: 

To provide military, economic, and 
political links across the seas for the na- 
tions of the free world, and to deny corre- 
sponding linkage to the nations of the Com- 
munist bloc; and second 

To use the ocean areas as a springboard 
for offensive operations, and as a vast 
maneuver area for the defense in depth of 
ourselves and our allies. 

In cold war what is needed may be a show 
of force, as in the Jordan troubles. Ships 
may come and go on the international 
waters of the world without treaty or pass- 
port; without question of sovereignty ‘or 
jurisdiction, Our Navy and its ships are our 
finest ambassadors. They are the strong 
arm of restraint—guarding our nationals in 
the Suez crisis or our friends in the 
Tachens—hoisting the flag of warning over 
Formosa—a big brother bolstering a falter- 
ing ally or a policeman on the beat sub- 
duing an irresponsible international brigand. 

Our Navy is often able to suppress trouble 
before it starts merely by being present and 
available. Herein, the advantage of being 
on the scene, as our present Sixth Fleet and 
Seventh Fleet are in the Mediterranean and 
Far East. Being present or being able to 
quickly reach an area of tension gives us an 
immense oportunity for preserving peace, 
for discouraging aggression, and for fore- 
stalling trouble. 

Our naval task forces are tailored to classic 
military principles of mobility, concentra- 
tion of power and economy of force. Pre- 
cisely because of our ability to develop and 
use the new weapons systems the Navy is a 
force of economy—which makes its future 
certain. 

Naval power gives us the power of choice. 
Naval power has the capability of precision 
delivery of measured force. Our Govern- 
ment needs a choice of action—it needs 
alternatives—when confronted with a dan- 
gerous international situation. 

In unlimited war, we would have import- 
ant special capabilities: 

Carrier-based air attack against objectives 
which threaten our control of the seas; 

Seaplanes based on mobile supporting 
ships; and 

Surface and submarine launched guided 
missiles. 

And because these attack systems are based 
on the sea, they can concentrate on the 
greatest threat, or disperse to the farthest 
oceans. They are relatively free from the 
threat of missile counter attack. They are 
secure from the political tangles of foreign 
bases. They do not threaten, they are not 
provocative, but they are available. Most 
important of all, they can force the enemy 
to divert his fire away from our homeland. 

One of the most obvious features of our 
national policy today is our emphasis on 
collective security. The basic strategicy of 
the Communists is to divide and conquer, 
to isolate North America and the United 
States, The mainstay of our collective se- 
curity system is our mutual love of free- 
dom and our respect for the dignity of man, 
Its cement is sea power, 
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It may turn out that World War IT marked 
the high water mark of all outness in war- 
fare. What we are moving toward, if peace 
cannot be found, is a continuation of wars 
of limited means, scope and objective, such 
as Korea, Indochina, and Greece. These 
were limited by both adversaries because it 
was to the advantage of both to do so. This 
is the kind of warfare that has charcaterized 
Classic statesmanship throughout modern 
military history. In a sense, Korea, Indo- 
china, and Greece were 20th century Cri- 
mean Wars against Soviet expansion. 

Korea is an excellent example of the value 
of sea power in limited war. Nearly one- 
third of all the United States air missions 
flown in Korea were fiown by naval aviation. 
At Inchon the First Marine Division changed 
the complexion of the entire campaign al- 
most overnight. In reality, no one of our 
allies can be supported without sea power. 

5. This audience is entitled to ask, “What 
is the future of naval aviation?” We an- 
swer, “It is bright.” At the Nation's need, 
we see naval aircraft hunting submarines— 
striking the sources of enemy naval power— 
guarding our ships and our sea flanks against 
air attack. We see Marine landing forces 
employing helicopters in vertical envelop- 
ment objectives, and Marine and naval sir- 
craft supporting the Marine divisions ashore. 
We see sea-based air controlling the seas as 
it has since the airplane came of age. 

6. To realize all this, we must reduce— 
drastically—the costs of hardware and of 
Operations. Dollars, of course, are not every- 
thing. But in peacetime and in wartime, 
they are the best measure of manpower, 
material, and effort that we have ever been 
able to devise. So clearly what we want is 
military worth—the most military value for 
the money. Where the military worth is 
high, we will buy. Where it is not, we won't. 
It's as simple as that. 

And what is military value In weapons? 
It is that combination of careful, ingenious 
design, advanced technology, and down-to- 
earth commonsense that yields the simplest, 
lightest, most rellable weapon to do the Job, 
and not one thing more. 

Many people ask our view nowadays on the 
Telationship of missiles and unarmed alr- 
craft, Will the missile supplant the aircraft 
in military applications? I think the answer 
is simple—it will supplant the aircraft where 
it can do the job better, and it will never 
Teplace it where it cannot. 

In alr defense and in nuclear attack it 
probably will, some day. In reconnaissance, 
logistics, and in the numberless applications 
of sea-alr power to limited conventional war 
@nd politico-military operations it probably 
will not. So here again we need a well-bal- 
anced team in which each component does 
that for which it is best fitted. 

7. The American aircraft industry has done 
Well for naval aviation. It has produced— 
consistently—aircraft that have held—and 
that now hold—world’s records in speed and 
Tange for military aircraft. They yield noth- 
ing in effectiveness to aircraft of any service 
of any power. We have many dramatic and 
recent examples. With the steam catapults, 
angle decks, mirror landing systems, and 
other improvements of modern carriers, we 
have broken the shackles of carrier aircraft 
design. With the new hydrodynamics we 
will break the shackles of seaplane design. 
By taking advantage of the capabilities of 
sea bases, we will develop offensive and de- 
Tensive missiles of higher military worth than 
can be developed in any other way. It has 
been a job well done. 

But now industry must do all this and 
much more; it must do it at absolute rock- 
bottom cost, Let me speak very plainly: 
The producer who reduces his costs is the 
one who will survive. To the sound barrier, 
the heat barriers, the energy barrier, we add 
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one more—the cost barrier. I have the 
utmost confidence that the energy and crea- 
tive imagination which overcame the others 
will overcome this one too. = 


Diversion of Highway Trust Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I feel very 
strongly that the present session of Con- 
gress should not be allowed to close until 
it has corrected a serious defect that has 
been revealed in connection with the 
handling of the highway trust fund. 

Last year, Congress enacted two laws 
of incalculable importance to the people 
of the United States—the Federal Aid 
Highway Act and the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956. In this legislation Congress 
and the country dedicated itself to the 
job of providing a network of top-rank- 
ing highways to serve the vital needs of 
commerce and defense. The highway 
program is, and will continue to be, a 
pay-as-you-go construction program, 
financed by revenue from highway user 
taxes paid into a special trust fund. Im- 
plicit in this arrangement is a promise to 
the highway user that Congress will see 
to it that a full dollar’s worth of road is 
constructed with every highway user tax 
dollar that is placed in this trust fund. 

I know that I need not remind this 
House of this obligation. However, I 
am concerned that this House has not 
fully performed this obligation in the 
enactment of appropriation bills this 
year. As a result, taxes which should 
be used to build roads are being diverted 
to pay the administrative expenses of the 
Department of Labor in matters which 
are beyond the historic scope of Federal- 
aid highway appropriations, and which 
constitute a dangerous precedent for 
further diversion of the trust fund as 
the national-highway program con- 
tinues. 

Bills to correct this situation and 
bring the administration of the high- 
way trust fund into line with what I 
firmly believe was the intention of Con- 
gress when it enacted the Federal-aid 
Highway Act and the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956, have been introduced. 

On May 6, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
7223, and urged the House to recognize 
the importance of early action. On July 
11, 1957, the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Public Roads of 
the Committee on Public Works, Repre- 
sentative FALLON, introduced a similar 
bill H. R. 8648. In the other body, simi- 
lar legislation, S. 2436 has been intro- 
duced by Senator Porrer, of Michigan. 

This is a matter which we should not 
allow to remain on our conscience. The 
urgency of action to correct this matter 
was recently expressed by the executive 
committee of the American Automobile 
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Association in a statement issued July 
31, 1957. 
Their statement is as follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION RE- 
LATING TO THE HicHwaxy Trust FUND, 
ADOPTED JULY 31, 1957 


The American Automobile Association de- 
plores the action of Congress in authorizing 
the use of the highway trust fund to sup- 
plement the regular budget of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for carrying out the Depart- 
ment's activities in the administration of 
the Davis-Bacon Act. 

A basic principle is involved in this action, 
Historically it has been recognized that in 
Federal-aid highway legislation; administra- 
tive costs incidental to the Federal super- 
vision of the program should be absorbed by 
the executive agencies in their regular budg- 
ets. The costs of the Bureau of Public Roads 
have been the only exception to this rule. 
The legislative history of the Federal-aid 
Highway Act and Highway Revenue Act show 
that Congress intended that this same ar- 
rangement should continue. 

Almost 15 years of unprecedented road- 
building activity lie ahead before the present 
national highway program is completed. 
During this period, the financing program 
must keep pace with construction costs. In 
view of this necessity, highway user taxes 
deposited in the trust fund must not be 
subject to diversion into administrative ac- 
tivities of various Federal agencies based on 
a claim that some portion of the work of that 
agency is attributable to the highway pro- 
gram. 

The American Automobile Association 
urges in the strongest terms that Congress 
immediately take steps to protect the high- 
way trust fund against use for administra- 
tive expenses of any department or agency 
of the Federal Government except the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 


Prime Interest Rates in Various Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker; under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following item on interest 
rates. Much criticism has been directed 
at the tight-money policy-of the Repub- 
lican administration. This has con- 
tinued in spite of the generally acknowl- 
edged economic fact that whereas a 
loose-money policy tends toward infia- 
tion, a tight policy help to brake it. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the United States interest rate is 
the lowest in the world, as shown by the 
following article: 

By way of illustration, the following table 
represents an assembly of the cheapest rates 
at which business firms of the highest credit 
standing can borrow on an unsecured basis 
in 54 countries. It must be borne in mind 
that money is scarce at these minimum rates; 
that most borrowers able to obtain funds 
pay higher rates; and that, in many coun- 
tries abroad, borrowers have to pay, besides 
interest, loan commissions and/or other 
extra charges. 
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Current prime loan rates in various countries 


United States 4 


Not including 9 percent representing tax 
and other charges. - 
Trading banks average rate. 


/ 


The Civil-Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


į OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the August 
6, 1957, issue of the Daily Highlander, 
of Lake Wales, Fla. The editorial re- 
lates to the so-called civil-rights bill. 

The editorial points up the fact that 
where you have free and unlimited de- 
bate you can develop and bring forth 
to the attention of the American people 
the real issues which are involved in any 
legislation. Unfortunately, we in the 
House of Representatives are sometime 
so limited in time for debate that we 
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cannot develop all of the issues involved 
in a bill or call the attention of the 
American public to the real purposes of 
the legislation. Therefore, we cannot 
too strongly plead the cause of free and 
unlimited debate in the other body so 
that the American people can be fully 
informed on all phases of any legislative 
issue. 

The editorial follows: 

HIGHLANDERING ABOUT TOWN 
(By Bob Lodmell) 

It appears the United States Senate has 
effectively done away with a section of the 
so-called civil rights bill which would be a 
step toward dictatorship. 

In section 3 of the bill, which the Senate 
disposed of before adding on the jury trial 
amendment, there was a provision which 
would give a civil rights commission the 
power to conduct meetings. The release or 
publication of any testimony given without 
the Commission's consent would be punish- 
able by a fine up to $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year. 

Secrecy in government and restrictions on 
the free press are tools of the dictator. 
They have no place in America. 

The frightening thing about this entire 
situation is that the bill was promoted and 
fought for by two men who are among the 
leading contenders to be the next President 
of the United States—Nixon and KNOWLAND. 
And even more frightening is that the bill, 
with this provision intact, was passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

Thank goodness there are more statesmen 
pii selfish politicians in the United States 

mate. 


Statement by the Chairman of the Board 
of the United States Steel Corp. Be- 
fore Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one of 
the most impressive statements I have 
ever heard on our industrial system was 
presented before the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary by Mr. Roger M. 
Blough, chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corp. It is of such 
importance that it richly deserves to be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
wider distribution. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Blough’s 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT 
(By Roger M. Blough) 

I have read with deep interest, and with 
understandable perplexity, the conflicting 
testimony of the distinguished economists 
who have appeared before you at these hear- 
ings.. I have studied their differing defini- 
tions of the term “administered prices“; I 
have sought to comprehend that stillborn 
economic concept called the “zone of rela- 
tive price indifference”; I have struggled with 
that impossible paradox known as monop- 
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Olistic competition; “and pursuing my re- 
search even further into the semantic 
stratosphere of economic literature, I have 
encountered “atomistic heteropoly” and 
“differentiated polypoly.” 

Clearly this is no place for simple iron 
puddlers; so with your permission, I'll just 
try to keep it simple by avoiding the pitfalls 
of economic theory and by sticking to the 
practical economic facts of life which every 
businessman must face if he is to survive 
the rising tide of costs, meet his competi- 
tion, and keep his plant intact in the ab- 
sence of adequate depreciation allowances. 

Now as I understand it, the main purpose 
of this investigation is to inquire into the 
warmed-over theory that “administered 
prices in the so-called concentrated in- 
dustries are responsible for inflation. Free- 
ly translated, I suppose that means: “Is big 
business to blame for it all?“ 

The learned economists who have ap- 

before you have discussed that 
theory thoroughly, and have—I think—suc- 
cessfully disposed of it; but because of the 
subterranean implications inherent in the 
question itseff, I should like to be sure that 
we are all speaking the same language and 
that we have the same understanding as to 
the precise meaning of this economic jar- 
gon. 

For example, I confess that I have no 
idea just what an “administered price” is— 
and judging from the wide divergence of 
opinion among the witnesses who have 
testified here on that point, I am not alone. 
Perhaps it is merely the opposite of a “hap- 
hazard price.” But whatever it is, I gather 
that the one who should have some under- 
standing of the meaning of the term is Dr. 
Gardiner C. Means who invented it, 

So I would like to note, in passing, some 
of the statements he has made to the com- 
mittee about “administered prices“ —about 
what they are and what they are not. 

Are administered prices monopolistic? 
Do they exist only in the absence of com- 
petition? In short, are they bad? 

To the contrary. According to Dr. Means, 
they lead “to greater efficiency and higher 
standards of living. * * They are an essen- 
tial part of our modern economy. * * * 
Without them, big, efficient industry would 
find it almost impossible to operate.” 


“ADMINISTERED ” EVERYWHERE, 
INCLUDING MACY'S BASEMENT 


Well, then, are administered prices a phe- 
nomenon which is peculiar to big businesses 
and to “highly concentrate” industries? 

Why, not at all, explains Dr. Means. An 
administered price is merely an established 
price at which something is 6ffered for sale. 
In other words, it is the price that you and 
I pay for virtually everything we buy, 
wherever we buy it—at the corner drugstore, 
the neighborhood newsstand, or in Macy's 
basement. Dr. Means says: “We could not 
have our big, efficient department stores and 
mail-order houses if prices were not ad- 
ministered.” 

Then perhaps administered prices are 
something new—some modern development 
in our economy? 

Wrong again. Dr. Means says: “Even in 
Adam Smith’s day, administered prices were 
known.“ His maimidea seems to be that ad- 
ministered prices are something which should 
be studied further in order that their eco- 
nomic effects can be more fully understood. 
In no event does he regard them as some- 
thing that can or should be done away with. 

So since Dr. Means’ prices prevail gener- 
ally throughout the business world, and since 
they are neither bad nor something new, per- 
haps we should just forget this confusing 
word “administered” and talk for a while 
about prices, period. And the question before 
us then is: Are prices in concentrated in- 
dustries responsible for inflation? 
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IS STEEL A CONCENTRATED INDUSTRY? 


But what are concentrated industries and 
how concentrated do they have to be to 
qualify as potential villains in this cycle 
of inflation? Throughout the testimony be- 
for this committee, I note the almost uni- 
versal presumption that steel is a classic 
example of a highly concentrated industry. 
And frankly, this puzzles me. 

The Department of Commerce has pre- 
pared for this committee a list of 447 Amer- 
ican industries as classified by the Census 
Bureau, and has shown what percentage of 
the sales in each of these industries was ac- 
counted for by the four largest producers. 

Thumbing through that lst, I find that 
112 of these industries—and remember, I 
am talking about industries, not just com- 
panies—112 of these industries are more con- 
centrated than “steelworks and rolling 
mills.” In fact, one-quarter of all of the 
industries in America—as shown on this 
Census Bureau tabulation—are more highly 
concentrated than steel. 

So perhaps—in order to avoid confusion— 
we'd better forget this term “concentrated 
industries” for a moment and just ask our- 
selves if industria) prices are responsible for 
inflation. 


RISING PRICES ARE THE RESULT, NOT THE CAUSE 
OF INFLATION 

And the answer to that—as all of us must 
recognize—is that rising prices do not cause 
inflation; they are the result of inflation. As 
a knowing friend of mine put it: “Price in- 
creases cause inflation like wet streets cause 
Tain.” 

In this connection, all of the economists 
who have appeared here have emphasized 
the fact that wages and other costs are 
inextricably linked with prices; and Prof. 
Richard Ruggles of Yale University, in the 
course of this testimony, has come forward 
with some factual evidence that can hardly 
be ignored. 

Addressing himself to the theory that ad- 
ministered prices have enabled producers to 
take advantage of wage increases by raising 
prices even more, he says: For industrial 
producers as a whole, this form of the argu- 
ment is easily shown to be not true.” 

He then turns to official United States Gov- 
ernment figures to show that since 1951 wage 
costs have risen about twice as much as 
prices for manufacturing in total; and that 
Wages have also risen faster than produc- 
tivity. 

Coming next to the Government's cost of 
Uving index, he shows. through careful analy- 
sis, that the rising price of the products— 
or commodities—that people buy have had 
relatively little effect upon the consumer's 
pocketbook in recent years; and that most 
of the increase in the cost of living index 
has resulted from the rising price of serv- 
ices—or non-commodities, if you will. Thus 
since 1951, he says, the price of services—as 
recorded in the index—has risen 21 per- 
cent; while the price of commodities has 
gone up only 2 percent. And he concludes 
with this simple statement, which I should 
like to quote with emphasis: 

“It is not possible to maintain, in view 
of the statistical evidence, that administered 
prices have been primarily responsible for 
the inflationary spiral.” 

That is Dr. Ruggles’ statement; and that 
is what the evidence clearly shows. Yet in 
the face of the indisputable facts, which are 
readily available to anyone who cares to look 
them up, the belief still seems to persist 
that there is something special and different 
about steel—that a rise in the price of steel 
can somehow touch off a new round of in- 
flation; and that it will quickly affect the 
sensitive pocketbook nerve of every man, 
woman, and child in America. 


PRESENTING THE FACTS TO DISPEL AN ECONOMIC 
SUPERSTITION 

Mr, Chairman, that is sheer economic 

Superstition; and it behooves us, I think, 
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to expose it as such, for if this committee 
is to contribute—as I hope it will—to a 
broader public understanding of the real 
causes of inflation, it must deal in facts, and 
not in unsupported assumptions, however 
long those assumptions may have been an 
established part of our national folklore. 

Now what are the facts? 

Well, the New York Times, on March 10 
of this year, published a front-page story 
in which it analyzed the changes in the cost- 
of-living index since 1952, and showed what 
has happened to the price of all of the major 
items which are covered by that index. This 
story, written by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., the 
Times’ economic correspondent, showed— 
just as Professor Ruggles has shown here— 
that the price of the things which people 
bought during this period had remained rela- 
tively stable; but that the price of services— 
or nonthings, such as transportation, medi- 
cal care, laundry, haircuts, rent, and so on 
had risen substantially. And to illustrate 
the minor role that industrial prices have 
played in this picture, the Times made this 
significant statement: 

- “Though it may seem surprising,” said the 
Times, “the price of steel could practically 
double and the cost of living would hardly 
show it. Between 1951 and 1955, the price 
of steel rose 14 percent; but the price of 
household appliances—washing machines 
and the lIike—actually declined by 13 
nt.“ 

How can this be? Well, the most authori- 
tative explanation undoubtedly comes from 
Dr. Evan Clague, who as United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics for many years, 
must be regarded as our leading expert on 
matters pertaining to the cost-of-living in- 
dex—or the Consumer Price Index, as it is 
now called. 

In August of last year, Dr. Clague said that 
a rise in steel prices has only a negligible 
effect upon the cost-of-living index because 
the amount of steel in the consumer dollar 
is so tiny. And that, of course, is the crux 
of the matter. All the money that the 
American people spend for steel in a year is 
so small in comparison to their total ex- 
penditures for all of the other things they 
buy, that any change in the price of steel is 
overwhelmed by the price movement of 
other goods and services which make up 
the average family’s budget. 

In fact, the recent steel price increase 
would affect that budget by about four one- 
hundredths of 1 percent, That is con- 
siderably less than 1 cent a day for a $5,000- 
a-year budget—or not even enough to buy 
1 cigarette. 

But perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
on this question is to be found in the records 
of United States Steel itself. Possibly some 
of you gentlemen may recall that several 
years ago—on May 1, 1948, to be exact— 
United States Steel tried to lend what weight 
it could toward slowing down the inflation 
that was then running riot. And possibly 
you recall, too, the result of that experiment. 
If not, let me refresh your memory. 

In the previous year, 1947, the cost of 
living index had jumped 14% percent above 
the level of the year before. That was the 
largest annual increase ever recorded since 
the First World War period; and it is in- 
teresting to note, in passing, that this 1414 
percent rise in that 1 year was more than 
344, times as great as the total increase that 
has occurred in the past 3 years put to- 
gether. We were deeply concerned about in- 
fiation—as we still are—for among the in- 
dustrial population of America, the steel 
industry has been one of the principal 
victims of inflation. It was a major problem 
for our company and we decided to do some- 
thing about it if we could. 

Fortunately, we had a unique opportun- 
ity to do so, for under the terms of our 
contract with the union that year, our work- 
ers could seek a wage increase; but they 
could not strike to obtain it. 
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So instead of granting the union’s demand 
for higher wages, we determined to reduce 
the price of our products by 825 million— 
or an average of about $1.25 per ton. Re- 
ductions on individual products ranged 
from $1 to $5 per ton and applied particu- 
larly to those steel products which we hoped 
would bear most directly upon the cost of 
living—the kinds of steel, in short, that 
go into automobiles, household appliances, 
tin cans, roofing and siding for buildings 
and various wire products such as nails, wire 
netting and fencing. 

Now remember, please, that at this time 
steel prices were already lagging far behind 
other prices generally. From 1940 to May of 
1948, they had advanced only 40 percent; 
while the price index of all commodities had 
gone up 2% times as much; food products, 
3% times as much, and farm products more 
than 4 times as much as steel. 

But still, we cut our prices, and in an- 
nouncing this price reduction, Benjamin 
Fairless—then president of the corporation— 
made a statement which sounded very much 
like some of those we hear today. He said: 

“We in United States Steel believe that 
costs and prices in general are too high today 
for the good of the Nation. We are firmly of 
the conviction that American industry and 
labor should cooperatively do everything in 
their power to avoid further increases in 
costs, which—if permitted to occur—must 
result in higher prices for almost everything” 
we buy. Certainly the best interests of all of 
cur people will not be served by a further 
lowering in the purchasing power of the 
dollar.” 

Mr, Fairless went on to express the hope 
that our action would have a “beneficial ef- 
fect throughout the Nation,” and that it 
might help to bring “an early stabilization or 
reduction in the cost of living.” But he also 
made it clear that if costs and wages con- 
tinued to move forward elsewhere on a broad 
front, we would have to rescind our price cut 
and grant wage increases in fairness to our 
employees. 


LEARNING THREE IMPORTANT TRUTHS FROM A 
“NOBLE EXPERIMENT” 


I'm sure you all know what happened, 
Other unions demanded another big round 
of wage increases—and got them. Other 
companies had to raise prices to pay for 
them. Our costs kept soaring skyward. We 
might as well have tried to stop an express 
train with a peashooter. So 3 months later, 
we had to rescind our price action, increase 
the pay of our workers, and try to catch up 
with the parade that we had fallen so far 
behind. 

This noble experiment," however, was 
not a total loss for it taught us three im- 
portant truths that I hope may someday be 
widely understood: First, that no one com- 
pany, no one industry, and no one union 
can alone stop the march of inflation. 
Second, that neither the steel industry or 
any other industry ever sets the wage pat- 
tern in America; for the postwar wage pat- 
tern has been a never-ending spiral in which 
each industry, in its turn, is called on to pay 
a little more than the preceding industry 
did, and the next industry must then pay 
a little more than that. And third, we 
learned from the stark statistical evidence, 
that a cut in steel prices produces no dis- 
cernible or identifiable effect upon the cost 
of living. The actual mathematical facts 
may interest you: 

Our price reduction took effect on May 1 
of 1948. From January through April of 
that year, the cost of living had risen only 
three-tenths of 1 percentage point; but no 
sooner had our price been lowered than the 
cost of living began to rise sharply. In the 
next 3 months it rose 2 whole percentage 
points. 

Toward the end of this time, we had to 
give up and raise wages and prices sub- 
stantially. And what happened to the cost 
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of living? It went up one-half of 1 per- 
centage point in the following month and 
then began 
throughout the balance of the year, but 
throughout all of the following year, until 
it reached the lowest point it had seen in 
22 months. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, H we are going to 
investigate steel prices at this hearing, by 
all means let us investigate steel prices; but 
in so doing let us not delude ourselves or 
anyone else into the notion that we are 
thereby striking at the roots of inflation. 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL MIRACLE; SEVEN AND 

THREE-FOURTHS-CENT STEEL 

On the contrary, let us try, at least, to 
bring a litle helpful perspective into this 
whole steel price picture. It is popularly 
supposed that the price of steel is too high; 
but I wonder whether 1 person out of 10, in 


this country, has the remotest Idea what, 


the price of steel actually is. 

Today steel is selling for about 7%4 cents 

par pound. That is the average price that 
United States Steel is getting for all of the 
carbon and alloy steel that it ships. Yet to 
produce this steel it must use billions of 
dollars worth of equipment, the labor and 
skills of hundreds of thousands of men, and 
mountains of raw materials gathered from 
many parts of the world. 
It seems to me that in comparison with 
almost everything else we buy 7% cent steel 
must be regarded as something of a modern 
industrial miracle. 

And how much has the price of steel gone 
up since this broad cycle of inflation began 
back in 1940? What is the sum total of all 
of the price increases that have occurred in 
steel in all of the past 17 years put together? 
Why, about 4% cents per pound. 

During this same period, other basic neces- 
sities of life have also risen in price» Bread, 
for example, has gone up 11 cents per pound: 
butter 39 cents, and round steak 59 cents; 
and all of us recognize that this is the 
inevitable effect of inflation. But when the 
price of steel moves up just three-tenths of 
1 cent per pound—as it did on the first of 
July—it is declared to be a matter of grave 
national concern. 

The truth is, of course, that during these 
17 years, the value of the dollar has shrunk 
to slightly less than 50 cents. That means 
that each penny spent for steel today is 
really one-half a penny. So the price of 
steel has really gone up very little in terms 
of an unshrunken dollar. It is mainly that 
the value of money has gone down. 


1“ STEEL SAVES $800,000 IN A NEW BRIDCE 


And then there is the matter of quality 
the change in the intrinsic value and useful- 
ness of that pound of steel—which is so of- 
ten overlooked in these discussions of steel 
prices. To compare the price of our 1957 
model steel with that of our 1940 model is a 
good deal like trying to compare the price of 
a 1940 radio set with a 1957 color television, 
In many cases the kind of steel we sell today 
could not have been purchased at any price 
in 1940, because it simply didn’t exist. And 
while the price of these new steels, such as 
high-strength and alloy steels, is necessarily 
higher than that of the older type carbon 
steels, it may actually represent a lower cost 
to the purchaser. 

A case in point is the new bridge that Is 
being built across the Carquinez Straits in 
California. Instead of using the old-fash- 
loned steels, the engineers of the State of 
California are using our new, high-strength, 
“T-1" steel for many of the principal mem- 
bers of this bridge. And by using this 
higher priced steel, they estimate that they 
will save $800,000 on the overall cost of the 
structure. 

So statisticians who ignore this all-impor- 
tant factor of value will conclude that the 
average price of the pound of steel we sell 
has gone up. But in the light of the new 
types and usefulness of these higher cost 


to drop steadily—not only 
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products, has it really, gentlemen? Or per- 
haps has the price of steel gone down as an 
actual matter of value per pound? 

T'll leave it to you; but one thing seems 
crystal clear to me; that when viewed in 4ts 
true perspective, the price of steel is amaz- 
ingly low; for steel is not only the cheapest, 
by far, of all the common metals; but with 
surprisingly few exceptions, it is also cheap- 
er—pound for pound—than almost anything 
else you can buy. 

To put it in the politest possible terms, 
therefore, let me just say that the so-called 
high price of steel is, in my opinion, another 
myth, pure and simple. Conceivably this 
myth has been born of a natural desire to 
find some convenient scapegoat upon which 
to blame our inflationary troubles. If so, 
however, it is my purpose to see that United 
States Steel does not become that scapegoat. 
MERE ASSUMPTIONS CLUTTER UP LANDSCAPE OF 

UNDERSTANDING 5 


In these hearings, Mr. Chairman, we are 
prepared to present the whole financial story 
of United States Steel, as it stands today after 
17 years of inflation—the facts about our 
costs, our prices, and our profits. But in 
my statement here this morning, I am im- 
pelled to discuss a couple of other free- 
wheeling assumptions that have been stand- 
ing unchallenged in the record, and that 
seem to me to be considerably cluttering up 
the landscape of proper understanding. 

One of the most persistent of these un- 
founded assumptions is that a big corpora- 
tion, like United States Steel, has no real 
competition; that it thus enjoys monopoly 
power or concentration of power which en- 
ables it to boost its prices to what have been 
described here, I believe, as unendurable 
levels; and that in this way it reaps fabulous 
profits, the public interest to the contrary 
notwithstanding. > 

But that is the assumption. What a 
the facts? Does United States Steel rea y 
possess that kind of power? Does it actually 
get these fabulous profits? Let's look at the 
record: 

When United States Steel was created, 
56 years ago, it was the biggest corporation 
America had ever seen up to that time, It 
produced twice as much steel as all of its 
competitors put together. 

Now self-preservation, of course, is one 
of the most basic of all instincts; so if United 


States Steel did possess, in those days, the 


monopoly power frequently attributed to 
it. then presumably it would have expanded 
its production at the expense of its competi- 
tors; or certainly—at the very least—it 
would have held its own ground against 
them. In which event, we would expect to 
find that United States Steel today still pro- 
duces no less than 66 percent of the total 
domestic output, as it did back in 1902. 

The fact is, however, it does not. Today 
it produces less than 30 percent of the steel 
that is made in America; and where once it 
turned out twice as much as all of its com- 


- petitors put together, its competitors now 


turn out more than twice as much as it does, 

It is true that United States Steel has 
grown during this period and that, last year, 
it produced about 3 times as much steel 
as it did in 1902; but its competitors have 
grown far more lustily. They produced 15 
times as much steel as they did in 1902. 

Yes, over the years, United States Steel's 
share of total domestic production has de- 
clined continuously, right down to the pres- 
ent day, while its competitors have taken an 
ever-increasing share of the market away 
from it. For every ton of steelmaking capac- 
ity that we have added during these years, 
our competitors have added almost 3 tons 
to their capacity; and this year—for the 
first time—our share of the total capacity of 
the industry dropped to 29.7 percent. 

These are the facts, Mr. Chairman. Here 
on the record itself is the most conclusive 
possible evidence of the vigorous competi- 
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tion that exists within the steel Industry. 
To persist in the discredited assumption that 
there is an absence of competition in steel, 
is to renounce reality and to cling to delu- 
sion. And to argue that concentration in 
this industry is on the rise, is merely to say 
that concentration among the smaller com- 
panies is increasing at the expense of United 
States Steel. This, then, is a new concept 
of concentration—a kind of concentration in 
reverse. 

STEEL MUST COMPETE WITH MATERIALS OF ALL 

KINDS 


Let us not forget, moreover, that vigorous 
and successful as United States Steel's com- 
petitors have been, they are by no means the 
only competition which we must meet in 
selling steel. With American wage rates 


_three times as high as those which are paid 


to steelworkers abroad, we face increasing 
competition from foreign imports; and in 
certain product lines, this competition has 
cut heavily into our market. 

Beyond that, too, is the intense competi- 
tion that steel faces from other industries 
producing a host of products that can be 
used as substitutes for steel. Thus alumi- 
num is striving mightily to replace steel in 
the automotive market, in the building in- 
dustry, and in containers. Plastics are con- 
tending against steel in the manufacture of 
pipe, and for hundreds of other uses. De- 
troit has been experimenting with the use of 
fiber-glass for automobile bodies. The steel 
we produce for the manufacture of tin cans 
competes against glass, paper and other sub- 
stances. In the construction field, steel 
must vie with prestressed concrete, wood, 
masonry, slate, asbestos and other materials 
too numerous to mention. And always it 
must compete against other metals such as 
copper, bronze, lead, magnesium and so on. 

So let no one suppose that the customers 
of any steel company are unresourceful in 
protecting their own interests. They will 
buy their needs from the company best able 
to compete for their patronage in terms of 
price, quality, service, dependability, and 
availability. And in the end, they alone 
will decide—as the American customer al- 
ways does—which companies shall grow. 
which shall wither, which shall survive, and 
which shall die. Theirs is the power to 
regulate and to control. y 

But still it is assumed that big companies, 
like United States Steel, have some mysteri- 
ous and undiscovered power to reap fabulous 
profits at the customer's expense. And that, 
too is a myth—a carefully cultivated and 
widely exploited myth which Is perpetuated 
very simply by those who decry the total 
dollar profits of big companies, without 
relating those profits to volume of sales, 
increased investment, or anything else that 
would give them meaning. 

So we hear that Mr. X made a profit of 
only $3,000 on his little business last year, 
while corporation Y gouged a billion dollars 
in profits out of its customers. And that, 
of course, is sinful, and unconscionable, and 
un-American. 

But who bothers to point out that Mr. X 
is the sole owner of his business and has 
invested a total of $10,000 In it; while cor- 
poration Y is owned by a million shareown- 
ers, each of whom invested $10,000 in it. So 
the “greedy” owners of this “giant” corpo- 
ration had a profit of $1,000 apiece and a 
10 percent return on their money; while 
“poor” Mr. X got 3 times as much profit 
and a return of 30 percent on his invest- 
ment. Which of them, then, made the 
fabulous profit? 

Now I know, of course, Mr. Chairman, that 
no member of this committee, nor of its 
staff, has any intention whatever of distort- 
ing the profits of United States Steel or any 
other company; but in view of the wide- 
spread misrepresentation that has occurred 
in other quarters, I have used this Ulustra- 
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Won to emphasize the necessity of measuring 
profits always in meaningful terms. 

And with that thought in mind, let us 
see how the profits of United States Steel 
compare with those of other corporations. 

Last month, Fortune magazine published 
n list of the 500 largest manufacturing com- 
panies in America; and it ranked them ac- 
cording to size on the basis of the dollar 
value of their sales last year. = 

Now, if you look at this list, you will find 
United States Steel in fourth place in size 
of sales. It stood third in assets and in- 
vested capital. It also stood third in the 
total number of jobs it provides; and fifth 
in the number of stockholders whose savings 
have been invested In the enterprise. Now 
these are the measures of the service which 
United States Steel has performed for the 
total economy and for the Nation. 


SHATTERING A POPULAR ILLUSION ABOUT 
EXCESSIVE PROFITS 

But how about the rewards it has received 
for these services? Does United States Steel 
rank fourth in profits as a percentage of 
sales? Not at all. It ranks in 123d place on 
that basis. Well, then, how about profits as 
a return on Invested capital, however limited 
the usefulness of the measure may be? Was 
it No, 4 on this hit parade? No, Im afraid 
not. It ranked 243d on that basis. And 
among the companies which stood far above 
it on both of these counts was the smallest 
company in the entire list—No. 500. 

Mr. Chairman, a little study of the facts 
as they are reported in this Fortune maga- 
zine article will completely shatter the popu- 
lar illusion that big companies have been 
fattening. their profits. Taken as a group 
the 500 largest companies of this year in- 
creased their profits by 2\4 percent over the 
levels of last year's top 500; but all the other 
industrial corporations—all the littler ones 
which did not rank among the first 500— 
increased their profits, as a group, by 20 
Percent. 

In the light of these facts, therefore, it is 
pointless to argue that big, profit-hungry 
business has been responsible for the recent 
inflation. In fact—in the light of the Goy- 
ernment's own figures—it is impossible to 
argue that profits have contributed to infla- 
tion at all. 

These figures show that the total profits 
of all corporations, after taxes, were $22.1 
billions in 1950 and that they have never 
been as large as that since then without even 
Considering the declining value of those dol- 
lars of profits, And whereas profits repre- 
sented 9 percent of the total national income 
in 1950, they had shrunk to only 6 percent 
of the national income by last year. 

So it is a little difficult for me to under- 
stand how shrinking profit levels can cause 
inflation. Compensation of employees, of 
course, has risen by $87 billions during this 
tame period; and as a share of the total 
hational income it has increased from 64 per- 
Cent to 70 percent. So if it is the belief of 
this committee that concentration of 
power may have something to do with ris- 
ing prices, I would merely suggest that per- 
haps you gentlemen are looking on the wrong 
side of the bargaining tables. 

I am aware, of course, that United States 
Steel is often blamed for wage inflation. It 
is said that we do not really fight against 
uneconomic wage increases, because we can 
easily pass them along to our customers. 
And it has been suggested to this committee 
that we be barred by law from raising prices 
\following a wage increase—the supposition 
being, presumably, that we will thus be 
forced to resist the unſon more strongly. 

Well, let's look at that one for a moment. 

In the first place, a mere glance at our 
profit rate since 1940 will show that neither 
United States Steel nor the steel industry as 
a whole has been able to pass these rising 
costs along in their entirety. We have had 
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to absorb a part of them. But that, perhaps, 
is beside the point. 


FIVE COSTLY STRIKES IN LAST 11 YEARS 


The real point is this: To enforce what we 
regard as inflationary wage demands, the 
union has struck our plants 5 times in the 
past 11 years; and we have taken these costly 
strikes in an effort to hold the line against 
inflation. But hardly has one of these strikes 
begun before there is a nationwide demand 
that we settle it. Our customers must have 
steel or close their plants. Their employees 
face layoffs and loss of pay. The Govern- 
ment, too, must have steel; and daily the 
pressures upon us keep building up. And 
ultimately, if we do not settle, we may face 
the threat of Government intervention, as 
happened 5 years ago when the then Presi- 
dent of the United States seized our plants 
illegally and sought to grant the union 
demands in full. 

In our most recent negotiation last year, 
after a 5-week strike, we signed a labor 
agreement, It was that labor agreement 
which foreordained our recent price increase, 

Under that 3-year labor agreement, we 
hoped to narrow at least slightly the infia- 
tionary gap between our rapidly mounting 
wage costs and our slowly rising output per 
man-hour. Only time can tell if what we 
did represented progress. 

On July 1 of this year we faced what our 
recent total wage-cost history demonstrates 
was about a 6% percent increase in our total 
costs per man-hour; and to cover these costs 
in part, we raised our steel prices by an aver- 
age of 4 percent. 

This action of ours was promptly de- 
nounced on the floors of Congress and else- 
where as being irresponsible and contrary to 
the public interest, It signaled the launch~ 
ing of a concerted attack which brought 
down upon our heads all of the unfounded 
assumptions, the myths, and the economic 
superstitions that I have already discussed 
here; and from these convenient assump- 
tions it was no effort at all for a number of 
people to jump to the conclusion that Con- 
gress should subject our basic industries and 
larger enterprises to price and profit con- 
trols—by the force of persuasion, or by the 
force of law. 

In the midst of the attack, nobody stopped 
to think that inflation has thus far been 
much less serious in America, under freedom 
of enterprise, than it has in many other 
countries of the world where the deadening 
hand of government controls has long been 
present. No one bothered to explain just 
what it is that is wrong with an American 
industrial system that is the envy of the rest 
of the world; nor did anyone ask what kind 
of a system is to be set up in its place—or 
by whom, 

Mr. Chairman, the impulse of governments 
to extend their powers ever further over 
the lives and activities of the citizenry has 
persisted throughout history; and it still 
persists today among a number of sincere, 
patriotic and well-meaning Members of Con- 
gress. But that doesn't make it a good thing 
to do nor prove that abandoning freedom in 
enterprise is in the interest of the people. 
It also occurs to me that you conscientious 
and overworked gentlemen who are running 
this country have troubles enough of- your 
own as it is, without taking on all of ours. 
So perhaps we ought to look into this ques- 
tion of irresponsibility and the public in- 
terest for a moment, before we throw the 
baby out with the washwater. 

Now if the popular thing to do were always 
the responsible thing to do, a businessman’s 
lot would be a much happier one, and so, I 
suspect, would a Senator’s. There is no 
doubt that the popular thing for United 
States Steel to have done would have been to 
permit its mounting costs to rise, uncom- 
pensated, and thus to endanger not only the 
financial strength of the company, but also 
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the jobs of its employees, and even, perhaps. 
the security of the Nation. But would that 
have been the responsible thing to do; and 
would it have been in the public interest? 

MEETING RESPONSIBILITIES DEPENDS UPON 

EXTENT OF PROFITS 

You see, United States Steel, like any other 
enterprise, has many responsibilities which 
must be weighed not only in the light of 
present day pressures, but also in the light 
of long-range necessities: One of these is 
our obligation to our shareowners, who are 
widely assumed to be people of great wealth, 
people who do not really need their dividends 
anyway. 

But a survey which we took among them 
4 years ago showed that more than half of 
these stockholders had incomes of. less than 
$4,500 a year, and many of them had less 
than $2,000. That was not just what they 
got from United States Steel, you under- 
stand. That was their total income from 
all taxable sources. So, the incomes of more 
than half of our stockholders were less than 
the average wage we were then paying to the 
men in our mills, 

What, then, is our responsibility to tices 
people? Are we fulfilling our responsibility 
to them if we subtract from their incomes 
in order to add to the incomes of our workers 
and to meet our other costs? Should we, in 
short, rob Peter to pay Paul? 

But entirely apart from its obligations to 
its owners, United States Steel has grave, 
long-range, responsibilities to the Nation as 
a whole—responsibilities which are continu- 
ously taxing its financial resources—and the 
extent of United States Steel's ability to meet 
these responsibilities is directly dependent 
on the extent of its profits, 

In the face of inadequate depreciation al- 
lowances, it is reinvesting a substantial part 
of its profits in the replacement of obso- 
lete and wornout equipment in order to 
remain efficient and productive, and to hold 
costs and prices down. No one will doubt 
that that is a part of our responsibility. 

The potential supply of iron ore avail- 
abel within this Nation’s borders will un- 
doubtedly last beyond the lifetime of any 
of the present officers of our company. But 
that is not enough. For the future security 
of the company, of the industry, and of the 
Nation, huge new reseryes are constantly 
being discovered, evaluated, and developed 
as our work in Venezuela, Canada, Wyoming, 
and the Lake Superior district illustrates. 
That, too, is surely a part of our responsi- 
bility—a responsibility we share with others 
in our industry, 

Beyond that we are, today, building cost- 
ly new facilities to treat and upgrade raw 
materials which are dwindling in quality, 
We must have multi-million-dollar plants 
for the washing of metallurgical coal; bene- 
ficiating plants to process iron ore, and sin- 
tering plants to increase the productivity of 
our blast furnaces. 

OUT OF RESEARCH WILL COME SUPERIOR METALS 
OF THE FUTURE 


As an important industrial unit, research, 
regardless of how costly it is, is also a part 
of our responsibility. And we believe our 
new research center at Monroeville, Pa., is 
further evidence of our efforts to carry out 
that responsibility. In our laboratories 
there, we are seeking to develop new steels 
that will withstand—as no other metal can— 
the terrific heats that will be generated by 
atmospheric friction in the supersonic planes 
of the future. There, too, we are engaged 
in a program of fundamental research de- 
signed to extend man's knowledge of the iron 
atom, and to discover—as scientists believe 
they may—a metal twice as strong as any 
now existing in the world. 

Beyond all that there is the ever-present 
need for new steelmaking capacity so that 
the economic growth and security of this 
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Nation may never be Jeopardized by the lack 
of steel. To play our full part in maintain- 
ing an adequate steel supply is, we believe, 
a compelling responsibility. That is our 
business, and there is no better reason for 
our existence. 

But no one of these responsibilities is 
possible of fulfillme®t by a profit-starved in- 
dustry or by a company suffering from finan- 
cial malnutrition. 

TOO MUCH OR TOO LITTLE STEEL? 


Gentlemen, popularity is a fickle thing. 
Shortly before World War II we were criti- 
cally examined in these very halls for having 
too much steelmaking capacity in what was 
then termed by some economists a mature 
economy. With those economists we defi- 
nitely were not popular, yet within a matter 
of months Pearl Harbor was upon us; and 
you will recall how important that supposedly 
excessive steel capacity was to all of us and 
how the plants of United States Steel were 
called upon to outproduce all the steel plants 
in all the Axis nations put together. I as- 
sure you that was a very popular thing to do 
at the time. 

Only 5 years later, however—when we were 
summoned before another investigating com- 
mittee of the Congress—we were denounced 
on the grounds that we looked too big to 
some of the investigators. And counsel for 
the committee made a great point of the fact 
that no nation on earth—outside the United 
States—could produce so much steel as our 
company could. That, he said, was not 
good—and we were then unpopular with him. 

Today that charge can no longer be made 
against us—for there is one country on this 
earth which now produces much more steel 
than does our company. That country is 
“the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—a 
thought-provoking fact which no one in our 
industry or our corporation can overlook. 

Mr. Chairman, if steel companies become 
unpopular because they are too big, they may 
manage to survive it somehow; but if they 
ever become unpopular because they are too 
small, it is quite possible that none of us 
may survive it. 

So in the light of these facts and all of 
these responsibilities, I commend to the 
thoughtful consideration of this committee 
the question of whether or not our price 
action was responsible and in the public 
interest. 


The Congressional Quarterly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. UTT: Mr. Speaker, for many 
years, the Congressional Quarterly has 
been considered a veritable “bible” of 
election statistics and related data upon 
which many Members of this body have 
depended. 

Unfortunately, the position this pub- 
lication has enjoyed in the esteem of 
some Members of this body has been 
made insecure by its continued inaccu- 
racies and distortions. 

I feel it is my duty, both to my con- 
stituents, to my colleagues in the House, 
and the press, to cite here a recent ex- 
ample of errors arrived at by the Con- 
gressional Quarterly. 

In the supplement to the May 10 edi- 
tion are listed a number of statistics con- 
cerning a State-by-State breakdown of 
votes cast during the 1956 election. 
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I was particularly interested in the 
figures given for Orange and San Diego 
Counties, which comprise the 28th and 
30th Congressional Districts of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Quarterly figures show 299,286 
votes cast in these 2 districts for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and 158,228 ballots for 
Adlai Stevenson. Thus, the magazine 
concludes, there were 457,514 votes cast 
in Orange and San Diego Counties for 
the 2 principal presidential candidates. 

The office of the California secretary 
of state, official source for all such data, 
has reported an entirely different set of 
figures. They are: Votes cast for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, 309,252; for Adlai 
Stevenson, 161,611. The official returns 
show a total of 470,863 ballots were cast 
for the 2 principal presidential can- 
didates. 

The Congressional Quarterly figures 
fall more than 13,000 ballots short of the 
official tabulation compiled by the office 
of the California secretary of state. 

I shall be most interested in the expla- 
nation Congressional Quarterly has to 
offer in connection with the figures for 
these two districts. 

I understand that studies have been 
made in other districts in which the fig- 
ures differ from those of Congressional 
Quarterly. I also am reliably informed 
that there is considerable difference in 
published figures for 7 of the 8 congres- 
sional districts of Kentucky. May I 
suggest to my colleagues and the press 
that they check the figures used by Con- 
gressional Quarterly? It would be most 
interesting to know whether the statis- 
tician who prepared those figures is the 
same one who prepares those for use in 
evaluating Members’ support of the 
President's program. 

The differences between Congressional 
Quarterly and other studies in most cases 
would not be important because of their 
minor nature if it were not for the fact 
that the editor and publisher of Con- 
gressional Quarterly have assumed the 
attitude that they are always exactly 
right. 


The Trial by Jury Amendment 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
very timely editorial which appeared in 
the Polk County Democrat, of Bartow, 
Fla., under date of August 6, 1957. The 
editorial, entitled “Rambling Thoughts,” 


deals specifically with the trial by jury . 


amendment to the civil-rights legisla- 
tion. It reflects the thinking of the many 
Americans who stand with this editor 
in the belief that “a trial by jury is the 
right of every citizen irrespective of race, 
creed, or condition.” 

I commend this pertinent editorial to 
the attention of all of my colleagues in 
the Congress. 


August 8 


The editorial follows: 
RAMBLING THOUGHTS BY THE PUBLISHER 


This “trial by jury“ amendment which is 
charged with emasculating the civil rights 
bill, and which was passed by the United 
States Senate last week, appeals to us as ac- 
tion which—if the Bill of Rights is to be 
abrogated—should have been done a long, 
long time ago. Admittedly the action taken 
by the Se was inspired by the present 
integration battle, but irrespective of the 
inspiration behind the legislation, we be- 
lieve that in a country which was designed 
to be a government “of, by, and for the 
people” a trial by jury is the right of every 
citizen irrespective of race, creed, or con- 
dition. 

Both proponents and opponents of the 
measure realized that in the present situa- 
tion the quarrel had to do with judicial con- 
tempt charges. Under the present method 
of procedure any judicial officer is em- 
powered, we understand, to issue charges of 
contempt against anyone connected with any 
case being heard in his court, in the ful- 
fillment of the designed purpose of our Gov- 
ernment, Still, as we see it, anyone so 
charged is still entitled to trial by jury to 
refute such charges. Probably such rulings 
are more often than not entirely justifiable, 
but the fact remains that no one should 
be granted the power to prevent a jury hear- 
ing Judging his case, regardless of the charge 
which may be levied against him. 

Even the President of the United States, 
who is able to wield more power than any 
other one individual in the Nation is sub- 
ject to the will of the people who stand in 
effect as a jury empowered by their right to 
exercise their franchise at the polls to judge 
of his actions and conduct, or should any 
President's conduct become too reprehensi- 
ble the Senate has the right to institute im- 
peachment hearings against the President, 
and going a bit farther down the ladder, sey- 
eral State governors have lost their jobs as 
& result of such hearings, while impeachment 
or recall of city officials is a quite common 
thing over the Nation, and in each case 
the government bodies represented by the 
various senatorial groups or the people 
themselves in dealing with lesser officials 
serve as juries for such trials. 

The fear of opponents to the jury trial 
amendment must find it difficult to justify 
their premise that fair trials cannot be held 
under the new law can hardly be justified by 
the trial of certain agitators who stirred up 
such a commotion in Clinton, S. C., in inte- 
gratlon efforts. This southern jury found 
the defendants guilty, which rather weak- 
ens the claim that ordinary citizens will not 
be governed by evidence, but would rather 
let their prejudices control any verdict they 
might render irrespective of the evidence, 


Strategic Air Command Has the Weapons, 
but “Slowly Bleeding to Death” From 
Loss of Trained Men: Kalbere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
in flashes from a speech by Brig. Gen. 
Alfred F. Kalberer, deputy commander 
of the 15th Air Force, as published in 
the Commonwealth, the official journal 
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of the Commonwealth Club of Califor- 
nia: 

From The Commonwealth (San Francisco, 
Calif.) of August 5, 1957] 
Srreatecic Am COMMAND Has THE WEAPONS, 
Bur “SLOWLY BLEEDING TO DEATH” From 

Loss ov Trarnev MEN: KALBERER 


(From address by Brig. Gen. Alfred F. Kal- 
derer. deputy commander, 15th Alr Force) 
At the end of World War II. air power 

had estabilshed itself as a primary military 

force. 

With Russia already showing signs of 
noncooperation, something had to be quick- 
ly developed out of the ruins of our mag- 
nificent wartime military machine. There- 
for, a handful of highly skilled crews and a 
few battered B-29's were hammered into an 
organiaztion. 

High priority was given to the Strategic 
Air Command and it became today’s smooth- 
running fighting force, with over 40 bases, 
thousands of aircraft, and approximately 
200,000 personnel. 

The first real global-fighting force ever 
developed, it operates all over the world and 
has now been on alert 24 hours a day for 
over 10 years, with only one mission—to 
give us security by keeping the peace. 

Those of us in SAC sincerely believe that 
the security of the world is in our hands. 
We control potential destructive power so 
far beyond anything ever known in history, 
that although we are trained to a higher 
peak than any other organization has ever 
been, the last thing we want to do is use 
our training and capability. 

It is relatively simple for a SAC B-52 or 
B-36 or the smaller B-47 to destroy either 
& city block in San Francisco, or the entire 
bay area, depending upon military necessity. 
I am talking about one airplane and one 
bomb, not about the entire potential of 
SAC or even the B-36 wing at Travis, or the 
B-52's at Castle. 


MORE DESTRUCTIVE THAN ALL PAST WARS 


The capability of this one bomber Is 
greater than the results achieved by all the 
bullets, shells; bombs, ahd hand grenades 
used during the Second World War, plus 
Korea—and if you desire, all the spears, 
sword strokes, cross-bow bolts, and arrows 
used since the days of Alexander can be in- 
cluded for good measure. 

This tremendous capability is completely 
dependent upon skilled people, operating 
highly technical equipment, maintained in 
perfect condition, 

In spite of the almost unbelievable po- 
tential of each SAC unit and the tremen- 
dous amount of security it gives to you and 
the world, its capability can be quickly 
nullified by lack of proper personnel. 

SLOWLY BLEEDING TO DEATH 


This is where we are hurting. We are 
slowly bleeding to death from a wound we 
cannot heal by our own efforts. We need 
your help, : 

If the major points of a careful study 
Made by a committee headed by Ralph 
Cordiner, president of General Electric, and 
now incorporated in bills before the Senate 
and Congress, would be implemented we 
could increase the effectiveness of national 
defense and simultaneously reduce military 
costs. We could stop our tremendous turn- 
over of manpower and gain the following 
advantages: 

A definite increase in the combat capability 
of the Armed Forces. 

Savings up to $5 billion a year in the cost 
of national defense when this program is 
stabilized, 

Sharply reduce training accidents due to 
the stability of personnel and the higher 
level of training—and reduce the number 
of military personnel required to give us a 
safe level of national security. 

Better pay scales recommended in the re- 
Port will automatically retain and motivate 
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our personnel to such an extent that we will 
have a long-term solution to the basic man- 
power problems of the entire Armed Forces. 

The Air Force as a whole has, except for 
n small hard core of a few thousand people, 
completely changed its personnel several 
times since the end of World War II. 

TRAINED MEN REPLACED BY FARM BOYS 

SAC, while enjoying a certain amount of 
priority, has also had to accept its share of 
personnel losses. For years, we have released 
officers and men, trained at fantastic expense, 
to civilian concerns and gained in their place, 
unskilled boys fresh out of school or off the 
farm. 

These young men cost us between twenty 
and thirty thousand taxpaying dollars to 
train for 3 years to get 1 year of productive 
work. Between 60 and 80 percent of all these 
men go back to civil life and use their free 
education to earn an income well above what 
they can expect in the Air Force. 

We have had numerous cases where a ser- 
geant became well qualified as an electronics 
technician and then was hired as a field serv- 
ice engineer by the company manufacturing 
the equipment he was particularly well quali- 
fied to maintain. 

SERGEANT BECOMES CIVILIAN; PAY LEAPS 


In several instances, the sergeant took off 
his uniform on Friday and returned to the 
same job in civilian clothes on Monday as a 
civilian employee, with his starting pay $400 
a month instead of $165. 

Due to the high cost of training technical 
personnel, whether officer, noncommissioned 
officer, or airman, we are losing vast sums 
and what is still more important, combat 
capability, or H you desire, security. 

Jet aircraft cost so much—$8 million for 
the B-52 for example—and use such enor- 
mous amounts of fuel that training costs are 
unbelievably high. 

To replace and train the people we lost 
during the calendar year May 1 last year 
through April 30 of this year, cost each SAC 
base over $10 million and your own west- 
coast Air Force, the 15th, $203 million. 


COST AIR FORCE $444 BILLION 


SAC, as a whole, lost nearly $800 million, 
while it cost the Air Force about $414 billion. 

I am sure you do not begrudge the excel- 
lent income enjoyed by the well-trained air- 
line pilot to whose skill you trust your own 
safety and that of your family. Yet nothing 
is thought of paying the commander of a 
B47 or B-52 half as much and demanding 
from him at least twice as much. 

The commander of a B-52 combat crew 18 
required to have a fair knowledge of elec- 
trical, mechanical, and electronic engineer- 
ing, plus considerable nuclear physics. This 
is on top of flying a very high performance 
aircraft under bad weather and overload con- 
ditions. 

One factor alone, unnecessary to the air- 
line pilot, is vital to the bomber comman- 
der—complete knowledge of nuclear weapons. 
Not only does he have to know how they 
work, but even more important, how to pre- 
vent them from working at the wrong time. 

Airliners are just going into the jet age 
while SAC has fown hundreds of thousands 
of hours in multiengine jet bombers. There 
is a great difference between high altitude, 
multiengine jet operation and propeller-type 
low-altitude aircraft. ' 

At 50,000 feet, clouds are only a dim haze 
under you as a rule, and the great winds in 
the stratosphere sometimes sweep you side- 
ways at nearly 200 miles an hour. This 
greatly ‘complicates navigation, because 
everything must be done at top speed since 
you are traveling at nearly the speed of a 
bullet fired from a .45 caliber automatic. 


DEATH 30 SECONDS AWAY 


In addition, just outside the thin fce- 
cold shell of the fuselage, is death from 
oxygen deficiency within 30 seconds if a 
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shell or rocket rips a hole in your pressurized 
cabin. 

Without your extremely uncomfortable 
pressure sult, your eyes would pop from their 
sockets and every square inch of your body 
bleed from ruptured blood vessels. 

You cannot delegate any work, no matter 
what goes wrong, at 80 degrees below zero 
and 50,000 feet above the earth—it is all 
yours, or belongs to the few specialists mak- 
ing up your crew. 

The hours are also very long whether they 
fre spent racing through the midnight sky 
over the pole and back to a sunny base here 
in California from dusk to dawn—or a 38- 
hour mission in the slower—but longer 
range—B-36. 

I can personally vouch for how tired you 
get because I have been commanding B-36 
units for the past few years and have made 
numerous nonstop filghts as far as French 
Morocco—in some cases taking off early one 
day and landing after dark the next. 

We are not lacking in security because of 
second-best equipment. I have spoken about 
the B-36 with its 10 engines and 10,000-mile 
range. However, we now have a better heavy 
bomber in the B-52. It has only 8 engines, 
but they are jets of tremendous horsepower 
and this big aircraft will go almost as fast 
as a bullet out of the .45 caliber automatic 
many of you carried during the First and 
Second World Wars. 

Our smaller swept-wing bomber is the 
B-47, of which we have many hundreds. It 
is called a medium bomber although it 
weighs over 200,000 pounds—much more 
than the B-29. The B47 has shorter legs 
than the heavier bombers but with the new 
Boeing KC-135 tanker, also a jet, its range 
is easily extended enough for us to attack 
any potential aggressor’s military installa- 
tions from the North American Continent 
without landing en route. 


B-58 LIKE A PAPER DART 


The Convair B-58 bomber looks much like 
an arrowhead and reminds you of the paper 
darts most of us made in school. Time mag- 
azine states that it will fly at Mach 2, which 
is twice the speed of sound and approaches 
the velocity of a rifle bullet. 

It is the highest, fastest, most powerful 
means of carrying unlimited destructién 
that has ever been conceived by the mind of 
man, and it is almost certain that it is well 
ahead of the rest of the world. 

At present, you are getting security from 
SAC only because a very small percentage, 
less than 20 percent, are hard-core dedicated 
men like General LeMay, who built SAC, and 
General Power, now commanding it. With- 
out these people, you would long ago have 
lost the tremendous security SAC gives to 
you, the country, and the world. 

Now, however, even this hard core is be- 
ginning to ravel out at the seams since many 
are getting older, their families bigger, their 
children requiring more, and the cost of liy- 
ing rising lke a guided missile. 

Something must be done and soon, or 
we will not have enough of even the hard- 
core men to train the vast flow of replace- 
ments, and our combat potential will de- 
cline very rapidly. 

Tt will do this at the same time Russia is 
bending every energy toward developing a 
strategic air command of their own, not to 
mention a vast ‘submarine fleet and still 
more powerful thermonuclear weapons, 


TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM THE FLOOR 


Question. (G. K. Roberts) Refueling with 
new jet tanker, how long would it take for 
around-the-world flight of B—52’s compared 
with propeller tankers? 

Answer. It took some 44 hours for B-52's to 
circle globe using propeller tankers. Jet 
tankers will cut 6 to 8 hours from this. 

Question. Doesn't frequent change of per- 
sonnel give you better reserve? 
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Answer. I am not so sure —skills needed 
today are so high that if you leave the service 
you are soon far behind. 

Question. Won't intercontinental missiles 
supplant SAC bombers and the defensive 
missile obsolete the bomber further? 

Answer. Every time you throw a spear, up 
comes a shield. There will probably be 
things worked out that will keep the situa- 
tion fluid. ` 

Question. (J. A. Halliday) In East Bay 
cities during many evenings there is a loud 
noise like many jet planes—explain? 

Answer. So many flights routinely fiy 
above the speed of sound that you will get 
more and more. Everything is being done 
to avoid disturbance above cities. 

Question. Are the latest type bombers in. 
use by SAC? 

Answer. Everything that’s had the bugs 
worked out is used. The B-52's are the 
latest. 

Question. Can Russia spot and destroy 
SAC bases? 

Answer. They probably know where our 
bases are but we are on constant alert and 
feel that, under the most adverse circum- 
stances, they can’t prevent our completely 
clobbering them. 

Question. (Milton Chaban) Why do 
armed services permit such laxness in se- 
curity around strategic centers? 

Answer. Try to get on the line at SAC 
bases. The Armed Forces have always be- 
lieved they should show the taxpayer what 
he has bought. But no one will get near 
enough to see the things that are really 
important. 

Question. (Paul E. Anderson) Who can 
throw the switch? Is it possible that the or- 
der to attack might be given in error? 

Answer, I don't think so. 


Brother Fritz Zeller, O. F. M. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: oF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate, an, article, which appeared 
recently in the Arizona Register, on Au- 
gust 2, 1937, concerning the passing of 
Brother Fritz Zeller, O. F. M. Brother 
Fritz died at the age of 96 at St. John's 
Indian School and Mission, in Phoenix. 
For over 50 years Brother Fritz rang the 
bells at St. Mary’s Church, in Phoenix. 
He was one of the pioneers of my city, 
Brother Fritz came to Phoenix in 1893, 
after having become a brother in the 
Franciscan Order, For many years he 
rode a bicycle between St. Mary's Church 
and St. Francis Cemetery, to water the 
flowers and grass. In 1896, Brother Fritz 
drove a horse and buggy with the late 
Father Novatus Benzing, O. F. M., the 
pioneer pastor of St. Mary's, when the 
first Mass was said at Komatke, pre- 
liminary to the establishment of St. 
John’s Mission. Brother Fritz was born 
in Germany, and lived in Phoenix from 
1893 until 1950. Brother Fritz was truly 
a pioneer of Arizona, and the many thou- 
sands who remember him either per- 
sonally or by reputation are grateful to 
him for his many contributions to our 
present-day Arizona, 
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Therefore, Mr, President, I ask unani- 
mous censent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: X 

VETERAN FRANCISCAN BROTHER DIES at 95 


Brother Fritz Zeller, O. F. M., aged 95, died 
here last week, bringing to a conclusion 
the longest Franciscan career of any man 
in Arizona. A solemn pontifical Mass of 
requiem was celebrated by the Most Reverend 
Daniel J. Gercke July 25 in St. Mary's Church. 
The venerable servant of St. Francis saw 
the development of the church here and 
throughout the State for almost all of his 
life. He had worked in these environs ever 
since his arrival from Germany when he was 
still a boy. 

A worker all his life, he was forced by ill 
health to retire in his declining years. This 
he spent at St. John's Mission, Laveen. 

Born in 1862 at Baden, Germany, Brother 
entered the Franciscan Order at St. Louis in 
1891. He has been in Phoenix since October 
1, 1897, shortly after the first friars came to 
St. Mary's. Known for his retentative mem- 
ory, Brother Fritz would often recall the 
colorful details of early days and early per- 
sonalities in Arizona. 

In 1947, he celebrated his golden jubilee 
of service to the Franciscan Order. 

The following from the archives of the 
Arizona Register, originally written by 
Esther Clark for the Phoenix Gazette in the 
October 18, 1947, edition, tells the life story 
of this amiable Franciscan. 

The bells of St. Mary's pealed joyfully the 
Sunday morning of the Franciscan golden 
jubilee, October 19, but Brother Fritz Zeller, 
O. F. M., was not the bell ringer, as he, too, 
noted his 50th year of service at the down- 
town church. : 

An attack.of arthritis a short time ago 
put an end to nearly a half century of belfry 
duty, but the 85-year-old religious leader 
compensates in good humor and spirits for 
his physical disability. 

Brother Fritz does not take readily to re- 
tirement. Always active before his arms and 
legs began to stiffen, he rebels at times 
against the coming of old age. 

With a shake of his closely cropped white 
head, he will offer his opinion on this mod- 
ern age by saying in clipped accents, which 
reveals his German origin, that the “Good 
old days are gone forever!“ 

Apple-red cheeks become rosier as he re- 
calls the day shortly after the turn of the 
century when he accidentally rammed his 
speeding bicycle into that of the Reverend 
Novatus Benzing, O. F. M., causing a clerical 
spill which put the pastoral arm in a sling. 

Brother Fritz was a regular bicycle com- 
muter to St. Francis’ Cemetery, where he 
irrigated lawns and flowers of the newly 
plotted graveyard. . Gopher holes, he said, 
were his main problem on the 6-mile jaunt. 

A shoemaker by trade, the brown-robed 
Franciscan told of repairing many a pair of 
shoes in his workship, also the center of his 
adventures in tailoring for the monastery 
personnel. 

He described his early-day sacristan duties 
in the basement and upper churches as “an 
up-and-down affair." Holy-week activities 
for the English- and Spanish-speaking con- 
gregations kept him “on the jump.” 

Brother Fritz also likes to talk about the 
days when he rode one of the parish horses, 
which were stabled with one cow in an adobe 
building that stood on the spot where Old 
Glory files above the grammar-school 
grounds. 

He made it plain, however, that he stayed 
clear of Charlie Boy, a spirited cayuse whose 
rodeo-like antics inflicted multiple bruises 
on another Franciscan brother. 

The aged ex-shoemaker and threshing- 
machine-factory worker, which was his last 
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occupation before joining the brotherhood 
at Teutopolis, II., can still roll out Spanish 
phrases as well as he did when there were 
only 10 English-speaking familles in the 
parish. 

After he left his native Baden, Germany, 
in 1880, Brother Fritz spent the earlier part 
of his life in Ohio. His entrance into the 
Franciscan order came about after hearing 
a stirring series of Lenten sermons by an- 
other brown-robed friar. 


Supplemental Appropriations for 1956 


SPEECH 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9131) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been greatly complimented; signaled out 
for special mention. Within the week, 
I have been designated by name and 
number by another committee in an- 
other report, a legislative committee in 
a legislative report, and although the 
reference is in not too complimentary 
terms I deeply appreciate the unusual 
and extraordinary and exceptional 
honor. 

When Tom Reed, the great Speaker 
was presiding over the House, monarch 
of all he surveyed, a newly elected Mem- 
ber said to him, “Mr. Speaker, I have 
men elected to the Congress for the first 

e.“ 

I do not want to be a one-term Mem- 
ber. I would like to stay at least two 
terms. 

Will you advise me, out of your long 
and successful political experience, what 
course I should take, what I should do or 
should not do, to insure my reelection 
for at least one more term? - 

The Speaker, with his usual discon- 
certing frown, said: “My boy, get your 
name in the Recorp, get it in the news- 
papers.” And then he added: “Get it in 
favorably if you can, but get it in.“ 

So, while I may not be getting my 
name in favorably, I am at least getting 
it in the minority views of House Report 
No. 978, issued by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, August 2, 1957. 

I am certain that none of the four 
Members whose names are appended, all 
of whom are my personal friends of long 
standing, wrote this report. They have 
too many times heard me on this floor 
state my position on the subjects dis- 
cussed, and take the position directly 
contrary to that indicated in the report. 

It came from another source, willing 
as heretofore to totally misrepresent in 
order to support an untenable position 
in a much more important matter than 
the opinion of any Member or group of 
Members here in the House. 

So, at the risk of being tedious, I must 
Say again, as I have said here many 
times before, that I favor, and have 
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favored, and have supported, at all times 
the free and untrammeled exercise and 
promotion of free enterprise under any 
and all conditions; and that I am unal- 
terably opposed to Government monop- 
oly; that I believe the private utilities 
should generate and distribute the bulk 
of electric power consumed by the Na- 
tion; that I believe private enterprise 
should manufacture and distribute ferti- 
lizer, machinery, synthetic rubber and 
all reagents and supplies. 

The report says “there was disagree- 
ment with every point of law raised by 
Mr. Cannon.” On the contrary every 
point of law raised was sustained as is 
evidenced by the reenactment of the law 
with amendments in compliance with 
every point of order raised. 

The report concludes: 

“Mr. Cannon's main objective, how- 
ever, was not limited to more technicali- 
ties of authorization or appropriation 
law. His main position was in opposi- 
tion to privately owned reactor facilities 
and in favor of publicly owned reactors. 
Mr. Cannon's closing remarks were: 

“Tt is my firm conviction that the 
Federal Government should immedi- 
ately initiate construction at existing 
atomic energy sites of full-scale atomic 
electric powerplants.’ 

“The modifications now made by the 
Majority of the committee to the au- 
thorization bill start the Commission 
down this path.” 

My. firm conviction was not due to op- 
Position to privately owned reactor fa- 
cilities but, as was well known, to the 
fact, first, that private corporations could 
not and would not risk the funds of their 
Stockholders in an enterprise which 
Promised a long period of research and 


experiment and gave no assurance of 


profits or of return of capital invested. 

Second, to the fact that the risk of 
devestation and loss of life and prop- 
erty which would result from any un- 
toward escape of power in explosions or 
melting down of plants or escaping fall- 
out was of such potential magnitude that 
no insurance company would contract 
unlimited immunity. 

Third, to the fact that although many 
Projects and contracts were claimed, 
only one major reactor is really under 
construction, the Yankee atomic plant in 
Massachusetts and it is of the same type 
as the Michigan Government plant. 

Fourth, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been in complete charge of the 
Program with unlimited funds since 1954 
and the program is now at a standstill. 
Foreign nations are making progress 
while we are marking time with little 
to show for the vast appropriations and 
the 3 years of desperately vital time. 

We are engaged in a tragic race. 
Every major nation in the world is try- 
ing to outdistance us to it, trying to beat 
us to a solution of the problem by which 
they will produce electricity and atomic 
weapons through atomic energy in com- 
petition with the old traditional method. 
That is the issue before the House in 
this report. 

England has made great progress. Ja- 
Pan is buying from Calder Hall. Russia, 
as we know, is turning out more atomic 
engineers than America, Our national 
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existence—not merely our national pros- 
perity—depends upon the prompt and 
rapid development of a feasible method 
of producing electric power and atomic 
armament through atomic energy. 

You will recall that in the Second 
World War we were engaged in a race 
with Germany as to which country would 
first produce the atomic bomb. We were 
told in the committee when we were pro- 
viding funds for that purpose that if 
Germany first solved that problem Ger- 
many would win the war regardless of 
anything we could do. On the other 
hand, if America first solved that prob- 
lem, America would win the war in spite 
of anything that Germany could do. 
Under that incentive in the race with the 
Central Powers of Europe we first solved 
the problem. We produced the first 
atomic bomb through the agency of 
TVA. We saved, so the military authori- 
ties tell us, 1 million young men and 
untold amounts of treasure because we 
first solved the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, we must first solve this 


problem. We are running a neck-and-. 


neck race with England, with the plant 
they have over there at Calder Hall and 
the improved versions of the Calder Hall 
plant. Russia is even a greater menace, 
The nation which first solves the prob- 
lem will have such an advantage in in- 
dustry and in war as may mean survival. 

Mr. Strauss has dominated the Atomic 
Energy Commission. His administration 
has been without results. He accepted 
the method proposed by the joint com- 
mittee, and a few days later publicly re- 
pudiated his acceptance to the press. He 
has been in complete charge of this in- 
dustry—atomic-electric power program 
since 1954, he has had charge of all of 
the projects that have been advanced, of 
all of the proposals which have been 
offered. But only two types are proceed- 
ing with assurance in large-seale plants 
in these 3 years—the pressurized water 
reactor and the boiling water reactor. 
Construction of EBR-II, the prototype 
for the fast-breeder large-scale plant has 
not even been started. The experimental 
model, EBR-I, melted down. Yet the 
Commission is defiantly attempting to 
go ahead with construction of the full- 
scale fast breeder near Detroit without 
knowing whether it can be made to work 
safely, or even made to work at all. 

The Commission has stalled com- 
pletely on the aqueous-homogeneous and 
the organic-moderated reactors, and has 
ignored completely natural uranium re- 
actors with which the British have had 
such great success. 

Time is of essence and when we are 
being outdistanced by competitive na- 
tions. We have only that one large- 
scale plant near completion—the pres- 
surized water reactor which has been 
under construction during the past 4 
years at Shippingport, Pa. This is the 
method that was long since developed 
and proven in the Nautilus. We in 3 
years have made practically no progress 
atall. 

Mr. Chairman, we are on the threshold 
of an era in which atomic energy will 
revolutionize the economy of the world. 
We are being bypassed. There is too 
much at stake to permit political or eco- 
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nomic jealousies to interfere. We must 
again assume the lead. The majority 
report offers the only feasible plan, the 
only practical hope of regaining lost time 
and lost prestige and lost opportunity, 


Tribute to Michael Benedum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
Michael Benedum reached his 88th 
birthday on July 16, 1957, his whole 
hometown, and many friends from all 
over the country, stopped to take a whole 
day to celebrate the event at Bridgeport, 
W. Va. Outstanding businessmen, pub- 
lic officials, and his many friends by the 
hundreds gathered for luncheon in honor 
of Mike Benedum and for a day of friend- 
ship, gratitude, and remembrance. The 
many good works of Michael Benedum 
for his community, the people of West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and 
the whole United States, were recalled. 

It was a pleasant occasion long to be 
remembered with heart warming cere- 
monies at the time of the dedication of 
Michael Benedum's latest contribution, 
the new community center, to his origi- 
„ community, Bridgeport, 

Va. 

I am glad to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the following birthday 
telegram of President Eisenhower to 
Michael Benedum, extending his hearty 
congratulations: 


Jux 16, 1957. 
MICHAEL L. BENEDUM, 
Benedum Trees Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 

Through Congressman Fulton I have 
learned of your 88th birthday and the splen- 
did celebration of it in Bridgeport. In your 
gift to the citizens of your hometown, you 
demonstrate again the standards of public 
service which have guided your life. Con- 
gratulations to you and best wishes to all 
who enter into the use of your new com- 
munity center. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tur Warre HousE, Washington, D. C, 


My. research shows the following about 
this remarkable man: , 

The great wildcatter, Michael Late 
Benedum, of Pittsburgh, who passed his 
88th birthday on July 16, 1957, is still 
actively carrying on vast exploratory oil 
projects. Reputed to have discovered 
more oil than any other man in history, 
Uncle Mike, as he is known by oilmen 
throughout the United States, has re- 
cently commenced large-scale undertak- 
ings in South America, in Central Amer- 
ica, and in Africa on leases covering 
more than 3 million acres. 

Besides being familiar with each pe- 
troleum venture in which he has an in- 
terest, Mr. Benedum finds time to direct 
personally the charitable and civic dis- 
tribution of a large portion of his for- 
tune. There are more than 700 students 
in 26 colléges in the Pennsylvania and 
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West Virginia area who benefit from 
Benedum scholarships and student loan 
funds. In addition. to this, there are 
dozens of churches, hospitals, and simi- 
lar institutions in the same area of the 
country that receive substantial finan- 
cial support from him. 

One of the largest deserving benefi- 
ciaries of Mr. Benedum's philanthropic 
effort has been the small West Virginia 
community of Bridgeport, where the 
great wildcatter was born and reared. 
He has given this town a $2 million 
church; and also a community center, 
complete with auditorium, dining room, 
library, club rooms, swimming pool, ice 
skating rink, and playgrounds at approx- 
imately the same cost of $2 million. In 
addition to these contributions, Mr. 
Benedum has spent a half million dollars 
restoring and beautifying the town’s old 
cemeteries and burying grounds. The 
population and wealth of Bridgeport has 
quadrupled in the last 10 years, largely 
because of what Mr. Benedum has done 
for the town, in cooperation with the 
local citizens, in making it a fine place 
in which to live. 

Mr. Benedum does not fit the popular 
conception of daring oil wildcatter, but 
is friendly and rather quiet, shy, and 
soft spoken. Business associates and his 
many friends are frequent dinner guests 
at his 8-acre estate in the heart of Pitts-- 
burgh’s residential East End, where he 
lives a quiet, hard-working life to this. 
day. We in Pittsburgh, as well as all of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, are 
proud of the accomplishments and con- 
tributions to the American people of 
such fine citizens as Michael Benedum. 


Welcome to Montana for Your Vacation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, now that the 85th Congress is 
nearing the close of its first session, I 
would like to extend a warm welcome to 
everyone to spend a part of their vaca- 
tion in Montana, the Treasury State, 
where many of the tourist glories of 
America and Europe, too, can be found. 

From border to border, you will find 
our Montanans a cordial people, and 
from border to border you will discover 
exciting new vistas of scenic grandeur. 

An idea of our interest in your vaca- 
tion plans is well expressed in the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Bil- 
lings (Mont.) Gazette: 

WELCOME TO MONTANA 

“Howdy, stranger. Welcome to Montana.” 
This is the friendly greeting thousands of 
travelers from all over the world receive each 
summer when they enter our Treasure State, 
says Frank Bertino in a feature article that 
appeared in July 16 issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Bertino is one of the 27 
courtesy station attendants, all college or 
high school students, who are the 
13 Montana courtesy stations, located at 
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convenlent points on highways leading Into 
this State this summer. The author of the 
story is at Culbertson, in Northeastern 
Montana on Highway 2, a few miles inland 
from the Montana-North Dakota border. 

The young men at these stations can per- 
form many useful services for the incoming 
tourists other than extending them a hearty 
and sincere welcome. Before taking on their 
jobs, these employes were given detailed in- 
structions concerning their work. This in- 
cluded information on the size, general char- 
acteristics, road conditions, including con- 
struction projects of the State, the best way 
to reach the sections where the visitor may 
wish to go, scenic attractions, location of the 
most favorable streams and lakes for fishing 
and other information which may be of 
value to the travelers, 

These establishments unquestionably pay 
big dividends and could be largely responsi- 
ble for the great increase in tourist business 
during recent years. That business occupies 
third position in importance in the State. 
It is expected to leave upward of one hun- 
dred million outside dollars in Montana this 
year. And the people, or a great majority 
of them, we may well believe, will end their 
visit to the State and return to their homes 
feeling that the money they left here was 
well spent. 

There are few sections of the globe of 
comparable size that offers so much of inter- 
est to vacationists as Montana, This State 
can claim at least a portion of Yellowstone 
National Park although there is no disposi- 
tion to deprive our neighboring State of 
Wyoming of the credit that goes with the 
location of most of that internationally 
known wonderland. Glacier National Park 
is all Montana’s and is attracting hundreds 
of thousands of visitors every season with the 
number constantly increasing. While these 
two national parks are the best publicized 
scenic attractions offered by the State, there 
are hundreds of other places in Montana 
where the vacationists can find beautiful 
places in which to spend periods of health- 
ful, undisturbed relaxation. There are a 
number of dude ranches elaborately equip- 
ped to provide large parties with comforta- 
ble living quarters, fine food and opportuni- 
ties to enjoy horseback riding, mountain 
climbing and other forms of exercise to suit 
their fancy. 

There are also great numbers of camping 
Places in our forested areas, beside beautiful 
mountain streams and lakes where facilities 
have been provided for the campers-out. 
The State is also well provided with good 
hotel and motel accommodations on all of 
the main and secondary highways. Most 
people who plan on spending some time in 
the State travel by car, and they are never 
very far from a service station. 

Except for occasional stretches where con- 
struction or maintenance is in progress, all 
the main and most of the secondary high- 
ways of Montana are in good condition dur- 
ing the spring, summer, and autumn months 
when most of the visitors from the outside 
come into the State to spend their vacations 
or merely travel through to other States, 
east and west. The Red Lodge highway 
that leads up over the mountains into Yel- 
lowstone, some of the highways in Glacier 
Park and a number of others that have been 
built through high mountain passes are not 
well constructed and easily and safely 
negotiated, but present spectacular, soul- 
filling scenic effects to the gaze of the 
traveler. n 

One experience which hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors to Montana will not forget 
will be, not only the cheery welcome of the 
young fellows at the courtesy stations, but 
also the truly western spirit of sincere 
cordiality and helpfulness exhibited by all 
the Montanans with whom they may happen 
to come in contact. 
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There still exists in Montana, often re- 
ferred to as the last of America’s physical 
frontiers, much of that same spirit of gen- 
uine friendliness and innate courtesy with 
which the early settlers greeted strangers who 
came to their doors. They are proud of their 
State and cannot resist expressing that pride 
when talking with folks from the outside. 
To discover how deeply embedded is that 
pride in the average resident of the Treasure 
State, one only has to come across present 
or former residents of our State while travel- 
ing in other parts of the country or in for- 
eign lands. The writer has met up with 
Montanans In such far-off lands as Britain 
and France and seldom failed to hear ex- 
pressions or observe other evidence of home- 
sickness as those people asked how things 
were back home, 


Grants-in-Aid: The Positive Side 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is prob- 
ably accurate to say that there are two 
schools of thought in the Congress on 
the soundness of Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Recently the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at the University of Arizona pub- 
lished a study of the grants-in-aid as a 
technique of public finance. And sub- 
sequently, an excellent newspaper in my 
congressional district, the Yuma Daily 
Sun, commented editorially on this re- 
port. I present for the consideration of 
our colleagues this thoughtful editorial 


‘which follows: 


THERE ARE GOOD ARGUMENTS IN Favor OF 
FEDERAL AID 


President Eisenhower has proposed to turn 
back to the States certain responsibilities— 
and tax sources—o! the Federal Government. 
A special committee of governors and Presl- 
dential aids meets next week to consider 
how it can be done, * 

But, although everyone nods pious agree- 
ment, no one really expects anything to 
come of it. This raises a timely question. 
How can all be in outward agreement on the 
virtues of the proposal, and yet expect so few 
results? 

The answer lies in the paradox of Federal 
grants-in-aid, Political opportunists have 
succeeded in painting all Federal aid as an 
insidious scheme-to undermine men's char- 
acters and rob them of their independence. 
In public, many profess these sentiments. 
But in private, they scramble for their share 
of help along with the others. ; 

Yuma County has not held back. In the 
5 years from 1951-55, public schools of Yuma 
County asked for, and received, well over 
$1 million. Can such grants-in-aid be logi- 
cally defended? Or are they universally bad? 

An answer may be found in a publication 
of the Bureau of Business Research at the 
University of Arizona. It points out that 
the Federal Government is not the only 
source of grants-in-aid. States also aid 
counties and cities, as for example in the 
distribution of the State sales tax. The 
State also gives aid to schools, as do the 
counties. 

“The location of the boundaries of the 
States, counties, and lesser governmental 
units has been determined largely by his- 
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torical accident or chance,” the UA report 
reminds us. “Each political unit, of course, 
has jurisdiction only within its boundaries. 
Thus it happens that taxable wealth and 
income frequently are located outside the 
boundaries * * * where the need * * * oc- 
curs. In general, the larger the jurisdiction 
of the political unit, the better is its power 
to tax. On the other hand, local autonomy 
in the expenditure of public funds for cer- 
tain purposes is believed to have much 
merit.” 

This is the situation which has given rise 
to grants-in-aid. The case for them can be 
summarized: 

1. Grants-in-aid tend to adjust unfair re- 
lations in the finances of governmental units 
caused by political boundaries. 

2. The political unit best adapted for col- 
lecting taxes may not be the best to ad- 
minister certain expenditures, 

3. Certain functions definitely for the com- 
mon good, such as education and highways, 
can be maintained with greater uniformity 
and at least at some minimum acceptable 
standard of efficiency. 

The report warns, “Some dangers must be 
avoided in establishing grants-in-aid, Un- 
less suitable limits are imposed, extravagance 
in local spending may be fostered, because 
the grants may create the illusion of gifts 
to the local taxpayers. After all, Arizonians 
must pay their share of Federal taxes and 
taxpayers in each school district must pay 
their share of State and county taxes. 

“Another pitfall may take the form of in- 
defensible standards imposed by the central 
governmental unit as a condition for receiv- 
ing aid. Although such standards are im- 
posed presumably to attain desirable uni- 
formity, they may prove to be ridiculously 
costly and inapplicable locally. 

“Such standards also may be viewed as 
an attempt by the Central Government to 
usurp local autonomy.” 

But on balance, the report realistically con- 
cludes: “Properly administered, grants-in- 
aid have a definite place in American public 
finance; their future is assured,” 


Oil Cartel Subservient to Arab Pressures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp, the following state- 
ment: 

Om CARTEL SUBSERVIENT TO ARAB PRESSURE 


Threatened withdrawal of Royal Dutch 
Shell-British Petroleum from marketing op- 
erations in Israel demonstrates the oil car- 
tel's subservience to Arab pressure. Not only 
does this underscore the urgent need for 
Prompt and effective prosecution of the oil 
cartel by this Government but emphasizes 
the political dangers inherent in the lack of 
independent operators in international pe- 
troleum activities. It is significant that 
Arab pressure has succeeded in restricting 
Supplies of crude oil to Israel by the large 
international petroleum operators which 
make up the oil cartel. By dint of its per- 
severance born out of the direst necessity, 
Israel has been able to procure stocks of 
crude oil to supplement the supplies from 
the cartel. These supplemental sources 
were entirely separate from the cartel opera- 
tions of the international petroleum com- 
panies. 
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Now, marketing in Israel is being threat- 
ened. No member of the oil cartel is 
or able to act independently. This amounts to 
a virtual veto of American foreign policy and 
delivers American business to Arab govern- 
ments neither stable nor friendly. A cartel 
lives by the agreement of its members and 
all its members must therefore work in con- 
cert without the freedom of action which 
independence would assure. As the oil cartel 
submits as a body to political blackmail, so it 
becomes a major concern of the United 
States. It is time that the Congress of the 
United States took a long, hard look at our 
antitrust enforcement in the international 
arena. 


Time for a Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN D. DINGELL © 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 
Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, the other 


day the subcommittee of the Ways. 


and Means Committee approved unani- 
mously the bill H. R. 7315, introduced 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
California, the Honorable CECIL R. KING, 
seeking the removal of the 3-cent excise 
tax on coconut oil. The bill is identical 
in purpose to the legislation which my 
late father consistently sponsored in the 
past. It is similar to the bill H. R. 5818, 
which I introduced on March 11. I am, 
therefore, happy that progress is being 
made toward the elimination of this tax, 
which is no longer necessary. 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
of August 7 commented editorially on 
the pending legislation under the head- 
ing “Time for a Change.” I fully agree 
with the Journal of Commerce that 
there should be no reason for further 
delays in passing this measure “for action 
would benefit the American user in the 
form of lower prices, and by opening 
the door to increased use would help 
strengthen the Philippines economically 
in their role as an important free-world 
bastion in the Far East.” 

Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
Ambassador to the United States, who 
is highly regarded in this country, has 
been indefatigably working for the repeal 
of this tax, not only because it affects, 
as he says, 8 million of his countrymen 
who depend on the coconut industry, 
but also because he knows this will 
strengthen the ties of friendship that 
bind our two peoples together, and no 
one is a more sincere advocate of Philip- 
pine-American friendship than he is. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the following editorial be printed in 
the RECORD: 

TME FoR A CHANGE 

Despite repeated efforts to get rid of the 3- 
cent excise tax on the processing of coconut 
oll, this relic of the depression era still is on 
the statute books, 

Congress should try to find time to legis- 
late this antiquated excise tax, or, if you pre- 
fer, import duty out of existence before it 
goes home this summer. 

The latest bill to accomplish this was in- 
troduced by Representative Cecm R. Kine, 
Democrat, of California. Its unanimous ap- 
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proval by the Excise Tax Subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee has gotten 
the King bill off to a good start. The full 
House Ways and Means Committee is sched- 
uled to take it up today. 

Since everybody seemingly is now agreed 
that there is no longer any justification for 
this burden on Philippine farmers, Congress 
should realize that, as a demonstration of 
United States-Philippine friendship, such 
action would be doubly effective before the 
upcoming Philippine election. 

The 3-cent excise tax on the processing of 
coconut oil imported from the Philippines 
was first imposed on May 10, 1934. That 
made it a typical depression baby, designed 
to protect domestic producers of fats and oils, 

As such, it should have been eliminated as 
soon as a drastic change in the fats and oils 
situation occurred. As so often is the case 
with emergency legislation, however, the law 
continued in force long after the emergency 
was over. 

Today, final elimination of this impost 
would have no adverse impact on domestic 
producers and would not cost the United 
States Treasury more than a pittance, The 
same amount, however, would significantly 
strengthen the Philippine economy because 
coconut products constitute one of the Re- 
public’s chief farm products and also its No, 1 
dollar export earner. 

When the levy was first Imposed, the Phil- 
ippines was still under the sovereignty of the 
United States. 

Then, as now, United States imports of 
coconut oil were obtained almost entirely 
from the Philippines, largely because as early 
as 1922 an import duty of 2. cents per pound 
had been levied against coconut-oil imports 
from non-United States Sources. Imports of 
copra from non-Philippine sources were sub- 
stantial, however, in the thirties. 

It was recognized right from the start (in 
1934) that the 3-cent tax would bear heavily 
on the Philippine suppliers. Congress, there- 
fore, provided that the taxes collected on 
the first of coconut oil from the 
Philippines be held as separate funds and 
paid to the Philippine treasury as assistance 
in adjusting the Philippine economy to a 
position independent ‘of trade preferences 
in the United States and in preparing the 
Philippines for the assumption of the re- 
sponsibilities of an independent state. 

Thus, up to July 3, 1946, when the Philip- 
pines became an independent republic, some 
$140 million had been transferred to the 
Philippine treasury in remission of the 3-cent 
tax. Philippine officials have always stressed 
that these funds were most helpful in sus- 
taining the economy of the islands. 

The Philippine Trade Act of 1946 left the 
8-cent impost unchanged but terminated 
the remission of the tax collections to the 
Philippine treasury. This arrangement, it 
seems to us, never made much sense. It was 
hardly made more palatable by the establish- 
ment of a duty-free quota of 200,000 long 
tons of coconut oil, the quota being subject 
to successive reductions. 

Philippine officials have maintained all 
along that once independence came to their 
country, providing as it.did for preferential 
entry of the products of each of the two 
countries into the other, the United States 
should have continued to refund the tax or 
the processing tax on coconut oil should 
have been repealed. 

They still feel strongly that such funds, 
which were urgently needed for the rehabili- 
tation of the war-devasted islands are now 
necessary in the financing of further eco- 
nomic growth in the Philippines. 

Thus far, the Congress of the United States 
has not seen fit to recognize its claim. 
As far as can be ascertained, the Department 
of Agriculture, for some highly technical rea- 
sons, likewise opposed any change in the 


existing setup as late as 1952. 
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Latest reports from Washington Indicate, 
however, that the Department of Agriculture 
has changed its view on this regulation and 
is now ready to go along with an experimen- 
tal suspension of the processing tax. 

That makes the opposition to the current 
setup virtually unanimous. This newspaper 
can see no reason for further delays. Action 
would benefit the American user in the form 
of lower prices and, by opening the door to 
increased use, would help strengthen the 
Philippines economically in their role as an 
important free world bastion in the Far East. 


Ridiculous Censorship of Stephen Foster 
Songs by Radio and Television Net- 
works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the July 19, 
1957, issue of the Daily Highlander, of 
Lake Wales, Fla., which points out the 
ridiculousness of the censorship the 
major radio and television networks 
have placed on certain folk songs, 
including the works of the immortal 
Stephen Foster. 

The editorial follows: 

HIGHLANDERING ABOUT TOWN 
(By Bob Ledmell) 

The height of ridiculousness has been 
reached with television and radio networks 
banning Stephen Foster songs because they 
contain such words as darkies.“ “mammy,” 
and black.“ 

But radio and television have long had a 
reputation of cowardly bowing to the whims 
of minority groups, with the possible ex- 
ception of southern whites. 

As long as the networks have started this, 
we suggest they go still further and clean 
up this song business. 

They ought to ban Chinatown, My China- 
town, because it might offend Mao, the Red 
ruler of China and about 400 million people 
of that race. 

The St. Louis Blues ought to be banned 
because it gives the impression the ladies of 
St. Louis are hussies. 

Unless they take the Japanese Sandman 
off the air, we might find ourselves in a 
hassle that will make the Girard case mild 
by comparison. 

We might eventually have to arm the 
border between the United States and Can- 
ada if the networks continue to use Canadian 
Capers, which makes a sly reference that 
Canada is Eskimo land. 

An investigation of the use of these nation- 
alities in American songs might reveal there's 
a Russian in the woodpile. 

It goes without saying that Sweet Georgia 
Brown and the Sentimental Gentleman 
From Georgia should be banned pronto be- 
cause of such words as “colored” and “a 
Mason-Dixon valentine.” 

We would like to see that the officials re- 
sponsible for the silly ban get all shook up 
again and again and again. 


under 
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The Economic Power of Possible Union 
Combinations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Who Says It Can't 
Happen Here?” which was published in 
the Los Angeles Times of August 6, 1957. 
The editorial is a recognition by one 
more great American newspaper of the 
inherent dangers in having too much 
power vested in the union bosses. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

Wuo Says IT CAN'T HAPPEN Here? 


Here is a quotation to remember: 

“There's one thing I know: If the team- 
sters and the two dock unions got together 
they'd represent more economic power than 
the combined AFL-CIO. 

“They are so concentrated. An economic 
squeeze and pressure can be exerted that 
puts any employer in a very tough spot— 
and furthermore puts the United States 
Government on a tough spot.“ 

That-is Harry Bridges speaking. 

On the same day James R. Hoffa, prési- 
dent-apparent of the teamsters, says: 

“We cannot have a sucessful one-city 
strike any more.“ 


CALL AND RAISE 


Hoffa calls Bridges and raises him. Not 
only truckdrivers and dockworkers, says 
Hoffa in his vision of empire, but employees 
of railroads, steamship companies, airlines, 
and so forth must be enlisted for the holy 
war against the people of the United States. 

Some citizens may have passed these re- 
marks with the old it-can't-happen-here 
writeoff, thinking here are two labor bosses 
60 pumped up with their delusions that they 
are blowing off pressure through their hats. 
But most citizens, we guess, didn’t pay any 
attention whatever to Bridges and Hoffa. 
Even in Congress, where this talk ought to 
alarm the Nation's concentrated wisdom, 
only two Senators—McCLetian and Gorp- 
Warkn—seemed to realize that Hoffa and 
Bridges mean what they say and can do 
what they intend. 

THE LAW AS WRITTEN 


There is no law to prevent Bridges and 
Hoffa from getting a stranglehold on na- 
tional transportation. On the contrary, the 
law as written—or as interpreted by the 
United States Supreme Court—makes their 
way easier. The conflict of their own am- 
bitions is the only possible obstacle to a 
transportation monopoly. : 

It would be too much to analyze all the 
laws which encourage the Bridges-Hoffa en- 
terprise. It is better to take a look at one 
law which would stand in their way if it 
hadn't been nullified by the Court. This 
is the Sherman Antitrust Act. Sylvester 
Petro summarizes this act and how it be- 
came a dead letter in labor cases in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Labor Policy of 
the Free Society: 

“The first national statute applicable to 
concerted labor activities was the Sherman 
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Antitrust Act. This law was addressed not 
to labor activities specifically but to all 
monopolistic interference with the market, 
whether by businessmen or labor unions, 
which affected interstate commerce. Dur- 
ing the period of its applicability to labor 
action—roughly 1890 to 1930—the Sherman 
Act was held ‘to prohibit, by and large, only 
various types of secondary union action, or 
combinations betwen unions and employers 
designed to eliminate busin: competition 
in interstate markets. In ont famous case 
there was an implication to the effect that 
even a primary strike might be held unlaw- 
ful where it affected an entire field of pro- 
duction, an entire industry, and was in- 
tended to affect the market price of the 
product_of that industry, But this implica- 
tion, as significant as it is in terms of pres- 
ent problems of industrywide strikes, never 
became a fixed part of the law of the Sher- 
man Act and was, in fact, expressly aban- 
doned by the Supreme Court at a later date.“ 
DELAYING DEVICE 

It should be added that the authors of the 
Taft-Hartley Act intended to forestall the / 
nationwide strike and such power as Bridges 
and Hoffa have in mind. They sought to do 
it by forbidding the closed shop, but the in- 
tent of that clause has been evaded, often 
with the connivance of employers. All that 
remains in the T-H law is a delaying device; 
if in the opinion of the President any strike 
affects the public health and safety through 
the Nation, he may enjoin it for 80 days, 
That is all. 

Nobody needs much imagination to visual- 
ize the results of a nationwide transporta- 
tion strike. It would hold the people, 
especially the urban dwellers, in the vise of 
a military siege or blockade. The union 
combine could threaten, or starve, the coun- 
try to terms. As Bridges said, it could put 
“the United States Government on a tough 
spot.“ 

It could do this if it were not forestalled. 
Congress could and should amend the laws 
now, The probability is that if the monop- 
oly were suffered to take shape and to act,, 
the time for reasonable law would have gone 
by. Harsher forces would come into play, 
everybody would suffer under the repression, 
the Federal Government's ascendancy in in- 
dustrial affairs Would become complete. 
Civil war injures all. 

The Bridges-Hoffa threat might set the 
McClellan committee on a more fruitful 
course of investigation, It is useful to un- 
cover the union thieves and racketeers, but 
this is a kind of police work. The commit- 
tee, which has been urged to assess the po- 
litical power of Walter Reuther and his 
UAW, should be looking into all the meana 
by which big labor is preparing for war 
against the whole American people. 


Uniform Code of Military Justice and the 
Status-of-Forces Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has prepared an excel- 
lent statement on the relationship be- 
tween the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
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tice and the Status of Forces agreements, 
a relationship that has been slighted in 
much of the earlier discussion on this 
subject. So that Members may have the 
statement without waiting for printed 
hearings on H. R. 8704, I include it here- 
with: 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1957. 

Hon. Cast VINSON, 

Chairman, House Armed Services 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Vinson: Attached ig a statement 
by Cooper T. Holt, commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, with respect 
to certain aspects of the NATO Status of 
Forces Treaty, and similar executive agree- 
ments which provide that under certain 
circumstances American servicemen on duty 
in certain foreign countries may be tried by 
foreign courts instead of an American court- 
martial, 

This statement is in support of legislation 
to amend the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice to provide certain constitutional safe- 
guards for Americar servicemen who are on 
duty in foreign lands and who are now 
subject, under certain circumstances, to trial 
by foreign courts. We requested permission 
via telephone to appear before the House 
Armed Services Committee and present Com- 
mander Holt’s statement in person. We were 
advised that there was no available time 
for this purpose and that we would be per- 
mitted to submit a statement for the RECORD. 

In view of the fact that the membership 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars is composed 
of approximately 1½ million veterans who 
have served on foreign soll or in hostile 
waters in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during some war, campaign or ex- 
pedition it was a sharp disappointment 
that we were not permitted to make a 
personal ap; on this subject which 
we believe to be of vital concern to our 
particular group. A survey of the reso- 
lutions adopted at the various State encamp- 
ments of our organization reveals deep re- 
sentment and concern over the fact that 
American servicemen are being made subject 
to trial by foreign courts, 

Under the circumstances may we . 
the attached statement by Commander in 
Chief Cooper T. Holt be included in the hear- 
ing records on bills which to amend 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice to pro- 
vide safeguards for American servicemen now 
subject, or who may become subject, to trial 
by foreign courts, 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director, 
Unirorm Cope or Murranr Justice As Ir 

APPLIES TO THE NATO Sratus or Forces 

‘TREATY 
(Statement of Cooper T. Holt, commander 

in chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 

United States, Before the House Armed 

Services Committee, Washington, D. C., 

August 1, 1957) 

The Veterans of Foreign Wers appreciates 
the opportunity to present to this committee 
its views on certain aspects of the NATO 
status-of-forces treaties and related execu- 
tive agreements tn connection with certain 
bills now being considered by the committee 
which would amend the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and affect certain provisions 
of the Status of Forces Treaty and related 
executive agreements. 

Our organization has urged the revocation 
of the status-of-forces treaties and execu- 
tive agreements since they became effective 
in 1953. A resolution adopted at our last 
national encampment in August 1956 again 
placed the VFW on record as opposing them. 

H. R. 8704, introduced by Representative 
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Ert bar. provides that no member of our 
Armed Forces will be surrendered to the 
jurisdiction of foreign courts unless the 
secretary of the armed services concerned 
determines that, under an existing treaty, 
the country requesting jurisdiction has 
primary jurisdiction over the accused. 

This proposed bill is good as far as it goes. 
Tt at least places in the hands of a responsi- 
bie United States authority the final de- 
termination of jurisdiction in cases where 
there may be a dispute. If this bill had 
been law at the beginning of this year, 
Army Spac. William Girard would—at least 
‘we hope—have already been tried by a United 
States court-martial, instead of being sur- 
rendered to Japanese Jurisdiction, 

The weakness of this bill, however, is that 
it does not go far enough. The issue here 
is the fundamental right of every American 
serviceman to due process and a fair trial 
before being convicted of any crime. Under 
the present treaties and agreements this 
fundamental right is not adequately pro- 
tected—and H. R. 8704 does not fully correct 
this situation, While it provides some relief, 
it falls short of what is needed. 

H. R. 8820, introduced by Representative 
Bow, is a more desirable bill, It has five 
main provisions. The first states that no 
person subject to the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice will be surrendered to the juris- 
diction of any foreign court for an alleged 
offense arising out of any act or omission 
taking place while he is on duty. 

This is a sorely needed revision of the 
present agreements which say that the 
United States will have primary jurisdiction 
in alleged offenses arising out of any act 
or omission done in the performance of 
official duty. The American people have 
believed that the phrase in the performance 
of official duty meant on duty. They 
learned in the Girard case, however, that 
it does not, and that our servicemen can be 
tried by foreign courts even for on-duty 
offehses. This shocked many Americans and, 
we believe, is something that should not be 
further tolerated. 

The second provision of H. R. 8820 provides 
that no member of our Armed Forces ac- 
cused of an off-duty offense shall be sur- 
rendered to foreign jurisdiction unless the 
Department concerned has first determined 
taht he will have, under the criminal laws of 
the nation concerned, procedural safeguards 
substantially the same as those he would 
have in a general court-martial, Nine spe- 
cific safeguards which must be guaranteed 
the accused are then quoted. 

We cannot see how this committee or the 
Congress can reject this section of the Bow 
bill unless they are willing to proclaim pub- 
licly, if indirectly, that servicemen are 
second-class citizens, that they are to be 
deprived not only of the full protection of the 
Bill of Rights but even denied the minimum 
protection of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice which is the only constitutionally 
authorized body of law applicable to mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces who are accused of 
crimes. 

This is a basic issue. If Congress does not 
insist that every serviceman to be tried by a 
foreign court will be granted due process and 
these minimum safeguards, it will be guilty 
of trading away the basic rights of all mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces. This is not a 
pleasant thing to say, but if our Constitu- 
tion, history, and traditions mean anything, 
it is true and it is also a face we must all 
face squarely. 

Under the Constitution only Congress has 
the power to govern and regulate the Armed 
Forces. It is obvious from the spirit of the 
Constitution and American traditions that, 
in exercising this power, Congress has a sol- 
emn duty to see that our servicemen are 
guaranteed every possible right consistent 
with effective military discipline and opera- 
tion. Only absolutely essential and mini- 
mum departures from the full protection of 
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the Bill of Rights should be made by the 
Congress In governing and regulating our 
Armed Forces, 

For the Congress to reject a simple demand 
that due process and the basic elements of a 
fair trial be provided for all members of our 
Armed Forces, even in foreign courts, would 
be to make a travesty of American justice. 
If tt rejects this, it will reject, in effect, the 
whole spirit of the United States and its 
Constitution, the very things that have made 


this country the land of the free. 


It is true that some of the safeguards enu- 
merated in this section of the bill are also 
spelled out in the agreed official minutes of 
the status-of-forces treaties and related ex- 
ecutive agreements between this country 
and 54 other nations. The fact is, however, 
that despite this, American servicemen, when 
tried In foreign courts, have sometimes not 
been provided with these safeguards. Some 
method of strengthening the hand of high 
military officials in seeing that they are pro- 
vided is therefore absolutely essential. . 

The third provison of the Bow bill pro- 
vides that there will be no surrender of any 
servicemen to a foreign court until the ac- 
cused has been notified of the decision to 
surrender him and 10 days have elapsed 
following such notification. If, within those 
10 days, the accused appeals the decision to 
surrender him to a foreign court to the 
court of military appeals, he will not be 
surrendered until that court has decided his 
appeal. 

According to the fourth provision, the 
court will then determine whether or not the 
accused commited the alleged offense while 
on duty or off duty. If it determines that 
it was an off-duty offense, it must then deter- 
mine whether or not the accused will have 
the procedural safeguards enumerated in 
section 2 before he can be surrendered, 

This is certainly a reasonable, or more AC- 
curately perhaps, a necessary provision. A 
man subject to the military code of this 
country can be surrendered by the military 
to the nonmilitary courts of this land. When 
this happens, the accused is actually 
granted more rights and protections than he 
would have had if tried by a military court, 
He is given the full protection of our Bill 
of Rights by the United States courts, It 
is certainly reasonable to insist that, if 
American military personnel are to be sur- 
rendered to foreign nonmilitary courts where 
they do not have the full protection of the 
Bill of Rights, they should, as a minimum, 
be guaranteed the procedural safeguards 
enumerated in section 2 of H. R. 8820. 

There is an obvious inconsistency in the 
present treaties and executive agreements, 
Either it is wrong—from the viewpoint of 
justice—for the Congress to give an accused 
serviceman greater rights than those pro- 
vided in the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice by permitting his surrender to a non=- 
military court of this country, or else it is 
wrong to give him fewer rights (than those 
in the Uniform Code) by surrendering him 
to the nonmilitary courts of a foreign coun- 
try. Reason and common sense rebel at this 
contradictory arrangement, It is obviously 
one that demands correction. 


In considering this section, we must re- 
member, too, that in any capital offense a 
serviceman surrendered by the military to a 
nonmilitary court in this country would 
have the protection of indictment by a grand 
jury before he could be tried. But even un- 
der H. R. 8820, American servicemen will not 
get this protection of the Bill of Rights. Few 
of the 54 nations that now have jurisdiction 
over American military personnel provide 
anything in the nature of such protection. 

The fifth provision of the Bow bill states 
that if the court finds the offense was com- 
mitted while the accused was on duty, or 
that the accused will not have the procedural 
safeguards guaranteed in section 2 in the 
case of an off-duty offense, the court shall so 
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notify the Secretary of the Department con- 
cerned. The Secretary shall then refuse to 
surrender the accused to the jurisdiction of 
a foreign court. 

If the Court of Military Appeals finds that 
the alleged offense was an off-duty one and 
that the accused will have the procedural 
saf previously mentioned if prose- 
cuted by the courts of the foreign nation 
involved, the Secretary of the Department 
concerned may then surrender the accused 
to that nation for prosecution. 

This section, too, is reasonable and de- 
sirable. We believe it a proposition that 
needs no argument, that our Armed Forces 
personnel should never be surrendered to a 
foreign court that does not provide them 
with the minimum elements of a fair trial. 

The VFW therefore urges this committee 
that, if it is going to act on any of the 
measures now before it, it support H. R. 8820 
because it is a measure which makes a real- 
istic attempt to see that the members of our 
Armed Forces will really be assured of what 
might be called a fair trial in foreign courts. 

There are some other vital points that 
should be made at this time. 

Under the military code of this country 
those convicted under it have the ultimate 
right of appeal to the President of the United 
States. They also have the right to review 
by the Court of Military Appeals and even 
by the Supreme Court. 

Even under H. R. 8820, as laudable as its 
provisions are, however, there is no provi- 
sion at all for such appeal or review based 
on the standards of the Bill of Rights and 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. It is 
most important to stress this fact because 
never before in the history of this Nation 
have citizens, including our servicemen, been 
denied this protection. 

It is quite likely that foreign governments 
would flatly refuse to let any United States 
court review its courts’ decisions. It would 
be understandable, in a way, for them to take 
this position. But, if they do so it will em- 
phasize the impossibility of giving our Armed 
Forces full basic protections under any sys- 
tem of status-of-forces treaties. It will 
demonstrate the need for revocation of all 
such agreements, 

Today, the more than 1 million men who 
are serving overseas in our Armed Forces are 
without this vital protection of the right of 
appeal to a court of last resort which will 
judge their case according to the principles 
of the Constitution and Bill of Rights. A 
portion of the lifeblood of inherent consti- 
tutional right in the body of liberty is being 
allowed to ebb away. This right and many 
others have been taken away from our 
Armed Forces by the President through 
executive agreements, and by the Senate and 
President acting together through ratifica- 
tion of the status-of-forces treaties. 

Inasmuch as the Constitution does not 
give the President, or the President and the 
Senate acting together, the power to govern 
and regulate the Armed Forces, it is the 
contention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
that this stripping of servicemen of their 
rights has been done unconstitutionally— 
for the simple reason that placing them un- 
der foreign courts which may punish them, 
even for crimes committed while on duty, is 
obviously a part of the process of governing 
and regulating the Armed Forces. 

As recently as June 10 of this year the 
United States Supreme Court, in the case of 
Reid v. Covert, stated: “When the Govern- 
ment reaches out to punish a citizen who is 
abroad, the shield which the Bill of Rights 
and other parts of the Constitution provide 
to protect his life and property should not be 
stripped away just because he happens to be 
in another land. 

“This is not a novel concept. To the con- 
trary it is as old as government. It was 
recognized long before Paul successfully in- 
voked his right as a Roman citizen to be 
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tried in strict accordance with Roman law.” 

The Court also pointed out that No agree- 
ment with a foreign nation can confer power 
on the Congress, or on any other branch of 
Government, which is free from the re- 
straints of the Constitution * * *. Treaties 
and laws enacted pursuant to them have to 
comply with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion * . The prohibitions of the Consti- 
tution were designed to apply to all branches 
of the National Government and they cannot 
be nullified by the Executive or by the Ex- 
ecutive and the Senate combined.” 

This statement by the Court makes in- 
comprehensible its decision in the Girard 
case because all servicemen, through the 
NATO status-of-forces treaties and related 
executive agreements, have been denied in 
foreign courts specific basic rights bestowed 
upon them by the Congress in the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. i 

This condition cries out for correction 
and we look to the Congress for the remedy. 
H. R. 8820 has many excellent provisions 
and is superior to any other bill before this 
committee. Its passage would do much to 
protect the rights of our Armed Forces serv? 
ing overseas. For this reason the VFW 
would like to see it enacted into law. 

The VFW still feels, however, that the 
only true and complete correction that can 
be made is the rejection of the NATO 
status-of-forces treaties and all executive 
agreements patterned on them. 

We say this with full realization of the 
need for having our troops stationed abroad 
to strengthen our security and with full 
appreciation of the problems the Govern- 
ment encounters in trying to arrange this 
with other nations. Concessions must be 
made, benefits must be granted, etc., on a 
quid pro quo basis. That is in the very 
nature of the conduct of international re- 
lations and our foreign affairs. 

Ultimately, however, every action taken 
by our Government must be evaluated by 
the yardstick of the basic law of our land, 
the Constitution. We need alliances to pro- 
tect freedom—our own and that of our 
allies. But there must be a limitation even 
on the means used to achieve this end, as 
vital and noble as it is. 

There are some things that cannot be 
done, some concessions that cannot be 
made, simply because they cannot be com- 
mensurately returned. Among them are 
asking—or compelling—any citizen to sur- 
render his constitutional rights, liberties 
and protections or agreeing to violations of 
the principles, provisions, restraints and 
processes prescribed by the Constitution. 

In the final analysis, except when this 
Nation is In dire peril, the Constitution and 
the rights it confers on our citizens should 
not be sacrificed for anything. Nothing is 
worth violation of the Constitution except 
the preservation of this Nation from de- 
struction— and no one has shown that the 
status-of-forces treaties are essential to 
this purpose. 

This, again, is a matter of principle. It 
does not matter whether it affects only 1. 
2, 10—or thousands of people. This con- 
cept of fundamental individual rights has 
been the basis for this country’s sacrificing 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of its 
men in war and for its expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars of its assets for defense pur- 
poses. It would indeed be tragic if, after 
working to preserve it at such cost, we 
should trade it away unnecessarily. 

One inroad into the Constitution begets 
another. We cannot sacrifice the rights of 
American servicemen through status of 
forces arrangements or any other process 
without weakening and endangering the 
rights of all citizens. 

This is why the VFW stands for the rev- 
ocation of the status-of-forces treaty and 
all executive agreements based on its 
provisions, 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, an Army 
liaison plane, unable to gain altitude on 
takeoff, is reported to have crashed and 
killed a Japanese woman who happened 
to be near the runway of one of our 
Japanese bases. 

I am waiting with interest and ap- 
prehension to learn whether the De- 
partment of Defense will surrender the 
pilot to the Japanese for a murder trial. 
According to the new definition of 
duty. enunciated by the General Counsel 
of the Defense Department, such an un- 
happy eventuality is entirely possible, 
even probable. 

You will recall that in the Girard case, 
the General Counsel asserted that the 
accidental shooting of a Japanese wom- 
an who was trespassing on a range 
Girard had been assigned to guard was 
“such a complete departure from his 
duty that he could not have been con- 
sidered on duty.” 

Obviously the Army pilot in the recent 
unfortunate accident was not instructed 
to crash. Certainly he was not ordered 
to usé his light aircraft as an instrument 
of death and injury to a Japanese 
couple. Will the Defense Department 
consider that his failure to keep the 
plane aloft was “such a complete de- 
parture from his duty that he could 
not have been considered on duty.” 

It seems to me that this is very likely 
to occur if the Japanese authorities sug- 
gest it. It appears that this suggestion, 
together with the assertion that the 
Japanese people are inflamed, is required 
to make the new definition of duty ap- 
plicable to the incident. 

Girard’s commanding officer and our 
representatives on the Joint Commis- 
sion both insisted that Girard was on 
duty. But, according to the General 
Counsel of the Defense Department, 
there was “still further inflammation of 
the situation in Japan,” the “Japanese 
situation was becoming more and more 
inflamed,” and “this matter was still 
inflaming the public” as time progressed. 

Accordingly, it was decided that the 
commanding officer was acting in an ar- 
chaic military manner, unsuited to this 
era of international good feeling, and 
that he had been wrong all the time. 
Inflammation of the Japanese public 
proved that Girard was not on duty 
after all. 

For a time in late June it appeared 
that inflammation of the American pub- 
lic might reverse Girard’s duty status 
again. Unfortunately, the American 
public doesn’t seem to sustain an in- 
flammation. The antibiotics of inter- 
nationalism soothe and quiet the erup- 
tion. Emotionalism that can cause flip- 
fiops in American policy whenever it 
seized a Japanese, Italian or Turk is 
considered unbecoming to an American. 

Those who exhibit it are narrow-minded, 
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old-fashioned, isolationist patriots. Few 
can stand those terms of opprobrium. 

If my apprehension concerning the 
unfortunate Army pilot should prove 
well founded, I think we may at last 
find an occasion when Americans will 
breed a boil big enough to bust the 
complacency of the General Counsel of 
the Defense Department, an inflamma- 
tion on this side of the water that will 
bring some changes in the status-of- 
forces arrangements. 


A Postal Employee Views the Service 
Rendered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and Commends Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur S. Summerfield for His 
Courageous and Determined Efforts To 
Breathe Life Into the Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, living 
as we do in the midst of one legislative 
debate after another, many times Mem- 
bers of Congress, as well as the bene- 
ficiaries of legislation, become embroiled 
in the issues at stake to the extent that 
we are prone to overlook the admin- 
istrative problems of officials of Govern- 
ment and their efforts to solve them. 

Recently when reading the August 
1957 issue of the Pen, the monthly pub- 
lication of the Federal Postal Employees 
Association, Denver, Colo., I was im- 
pressed by the tribute paid to Postmaster 
General Arthur S. Summerfield in the 
following article titled, “A Postal Em- 
ployee Views the Service,“ by Mr. Frank 
J. Spillane, a postal employee of Casper, 
Wyo.: 

A POSTAL EMPLOYEE VIEWS THE SERVICE 

(By Frank J. Spillane) 

Much has been spoken and written of late 
about our United States postal service. Most 
of those who write of postal problems are 
laymen. Their grasp of postal problems is 
second hand, or the result of inagcurate ob- 
servation. ‘The problems that beset the 
postal service are the problems of the Ameri- 
can public. We feel that it is time for them 
to hear of the postal service from a postal 
employee. For him, there are no political 
axes to grind, and no other interest except 
a vital and progressive service. There is no 
area in the Government service that offers 
more challenge to the civil employee than 
the postal service, nor is there anywhere in 
Government a finer working force. That 
the full potentiality of this work force has 
not been fully realized is indicative of the 
many problems that beset the service. 

Historically, the postal service in this 
Nation predates the Nation itself. In the 
pre-Revolutionary era King William of Eng- 
land, in 1691, gave to Thomas Neale the postal 
monopoly in the American Colonies. This 
venture was undertaken for profitmaking, 
and came to naught and bankruptcy. In 
1710, with the passage of Queen Anne's Act, 
the postal service came under the British 
postal system. The p alm was to 
operate the postal service for a profit. Sery- 
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ice to the people was secondary. So it went, 
and for the next score and ten the postal 
service stagnated and showed a deficit in the 
balance sheets sent to London, 

July 26, 1775, is the birthday of the United 
States postal service. On that day, the 
Continental Congress named Benjamin 
Franklin as the first Postmaster General. 
In those days, when the mail was virtually 
the only means of communication, the 
leaders of the infant Government realized 
the value of the postal service. Thirteen 
discordant Colonies had been united by the 
great emotional drive to secure liberty. 
Emotional drive, however, dies, and it was 
then that the postal service made its great 
contribution. It supplied the mediums of 
communication that cemented the minds of 
the Colonists with the pride of nationalism. 

This thumbnail sketch of postal history 
reveals why we in the postal service have a 
rich heritage of tradition and of service. 
We like to feel that we are also rich in the 
respect and goodwill of the American peo- 
ple. Despite our proud heritage, the postal 
service at all times seems to have been be- 
set with great problems. In turning the 
pages of postal history, we find that from 
the beginning there has been a difference of 
opinion between Congress and the various 
early Postmasters General as to postal policy. 
Briefiy stated, the question has always been: 
Is the Postal Establishment meant to be a 
service to the American people, to be op- 
erated with deficit financing by congres- 
sionally voted funds, or should it pay its 
own way by sufficient revenues raised from 
postage? - 

The battle has raged back and forth to 
this day.. This session of Congress may be 
the stormiest in history over this question 
that haunts the Postal Establishment. Un- 
deniably, the Postal Establishment is a serv- 
ice to the American people. Its contribu- 
tions to the people of the United States can- 
not be measured in the tax dollars it has 
used. Yet, this system has operated to the 
detriment of a dynamic and up-to-date 
postal establishment. The Post Office in an- 
unrealistic procedure must make estimates 
for funds it needs for operations 2 years in 
advance, 
dergoing great expansion, as at present, the 
rate of growth is easily miscalculated, and 
insufficient funds for operations are forth- 
coming from Congress, Congress, which 
tries to do a good job of watching people’s 
money, then is asked for deficiency appro- 
priations. At this point many laymen, jour- 
nalists, and perhaps a few Congressmen out 
for a headline howl over what they feel to be 
apparent waste by postal officials. 

The hapless Postmaster General of the 
time is brought under fire, and his ability 
questioned. To avoid these unpleasant cir- 
cumstances, no doubt, many a Postmaster 
General has spent, for postal operations, 
money intended for new equipment, and 
research, before taking hat in hand in the 
role of poor relation, to trek to Congress for 
additional funds. Congress, too, conscious 
of the unfavorable publicity given the so- 
called postal deficit, has been slow to recog- 
nize the needs of research, new bulldings, 
and modern equipment, In the opinion of 
many qualified postal officials, there is a 
solution to the very confused picture of 
postal appropriations. They argue that the 
Post Office Department should be given 
authority, within limits, to set postal rates, 
and to adjust certain costs with the approval 
of an agency such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Then, in the manner of 
sound business, they would proceed to oper- 
ate the Post Office Department with their 
own revenués and within the scope of those 
revenues. Congress would no longer have 
to appropriate money to postal operations. 
It could keep a sharp eye on the Department 
to see that it functioned in a lawful and 
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efficient manner. Gone would be much of 
the politics that now block the way to a 
modern postal service. 

Despite the many problems that still be- 
set the United States Postal Service, a new 
era began with the arrival of Postmaster 
General Summerfield, in Washington in 1953. 
We do not intend to eulogize General Sum- 
merfield, but to present the facts as we see 
them. He has a record as a successful busi- 
nessman, and was reputed to be the Nation's 
biggest Chevrolet dealer. General Summer- 
field found the Post Office Department suf- 
fering from years of nonprogressive opera- 
tion; also, from the vast expansion this Na- 
tion has been experiencing. Determined to 
apply sound business principles in the opera- 
tions of the Department, he sought men ex- 
perienced in transportation, personnel, and 
related fields to fill the top-level posts. He 
began a decentralization of the Department, 
Fifteen regional offices were set up in princi- 
pal cities. The regions were further sub- 
divided into districts, with a district man- 
ager responsible to the regional operations 
manager. Into these regional and district 
posts went qualified and energetic men from 
within the service itself. Decentralization” 
has wrought wonders in the management of 
postal operations. No one could be more 
aware of this than a postal employee such 
as myself. Our office at Casper, Wyo., is in 
a community of about 35,000. Prior to de- 
centralization, I never saw a top-level postal 
Official at our office. Since decentralization, 
the policymaking level of postal manage- 
ment has a personal knowledge of the opera- 
tion of dur office via the periodic visits of our 
district and regional officers. We feel, at 
times all too keenly if we goof, that we are 
part of an organization which knows that we 
exist. In short, decentralization has brought 
policymaking management closer to the 
operations of each office big and small. Man- 
power expenditure, mail volume, and costs 
have been closely scrutinized. Modernization 
of equipment and methods are underway de- 
spite short funds. Parenthetically, some citi- 
zens might desire to dedicate a memorial to 
the man who took the scratchy pens from 
the post office and replaced them with ball- 
point pens. 

Much, of a positive nature has resulted 
from the aforementioned changes. The per- 
sonnel of the Post Office Department stood at 
523,757, in 1952. The year 1956 saw the num- 
ber reduced to 508,587, or a reduction of 
15,170 employees. During this same period, 
the number of pieces of mail handled by the 
Department increased from 49 billion pieces 
to 56 billion pieces. Over 300,000 new homes 
had mail delivery, and 250,000 businesses 
were serviced. These great accomplishments, 
I am sure, the Postmaster General would 
share with all the hard-working postal em- 
ployees. It is partly their Increased produc- 
tivity as individuals that has made many of 
these accomplishments possible. 

How do the rank and file of the postal 
employees feel about General Summerfield? 
There was a great dispute between employee 
organizations and General Summerfield over 
reclassification and wages In 1955. Some of 
the bitterness engendered at this time re- 
mains, but few of the employee fears have 
materialized. At the present time, the em- 
ployees from top to bottom feel they are 
underpaid, and that their wages have not 
kept up with the inflationary Increases in 
private industry. They feel General Sum- 
merfield should go to bat for them for wage 
increases. By and far, however, it is my ob- 
servation that most employees of the Depart - 
ment have come to respect General Summer- 
field for his courageous and determined ef- 
forts to breathe life into the service. 

There is new life stirring among employees 
in this old and honorable Department of 
Government. While it has stagnated in 
technological advancement, it has kept a fine 
tradition of individual efficiency among its 
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employees. Now, far down in the well- 
disciplined ranks, men such as myself have 
begun to take heart.. We have seen the 
wonders of a massive organization, long dor- 
mant, start to move. It is also a time of 
crisis. Besides the American public, no one 
has more at stake in the postal service than 
we employees. We hold our breath lest this 
complex organization, now on the move, lapse 
back into a coma. The sheer weight of the 
problems at hand could bring this about. 
Battlelines are drawn in Congress over in- 
creasing postal rates. Special interest groups 
want no increase. It is perhaps an issue that 
only an aroused American public can resolve. 
Do they want their postal service modern- 
ized? Do they want to stop having the am- 
biguous issue of a postal deficit brought forth 
each year? If so, they must tell their Con- 
gressmen and Senators how they feel. They 
must tell the Congress that they want a 
progressive and modern postal service—one 
which given the autonomy of operating on its 
Own revenues can ask an impartial board, 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the increase in revenue it needs, 
provided such increases can be justified. The 
public must further insist that much more 
money be spent for research. 

The postal service, in years past, has spent 
virtually nothing on this vital field. This 
year, under a new program, the Department 
is asking for $4 million, The telephone in- 
dustry spends 18 times that much each year. 
If it did not, it would die before an avalanche 
of business it could not service. There is 
no reason why automation cannot, to a great 
degree, be applied to the handling of mail. 
It is going to cost money, a great deal of it. 
However, in an enterprise which spends 80 
percent of its budget for salaries, automation 
can only save money in the long run. Nor 
will automation cause mass layoffs or em- 
ployee hardship, The project will take years 
to complete and the normal attrition to per- 
sonnel by deaths, retirement, and resigna- 
tions will gradually reduce the force. An 
organization of fewer employees on an auto- 
mated basis should make for better salaries, 
morale, and quality of personnel, besides a 
better postal service. 

Which way will the ball bounce? There 
are rumors that General Summerfield will 
retire after this year. This would be a se- 
vere loss to a postal service which ls taking 
its first tottering steps after a long illness, 
Despite the progress that has been made, a 
great deal more must be accomplished before 
the patient is out of the woods. A change 
at the helm of the Department could bring 
the walls tumbling down. 

Thus run the thoughts of men whose 
dedicated profession is the Postal Service. 
Only you, the American people, can decide, 
and help us give you a modern postal or- 
ganization. The ghost of the postal deficit 
must be laid to rest. If you see fit, postal 
rates must be raised. Money must be spent 
for research and modernization. Without 
these things, we, your postal employees, are 
lost. The service which we have seen so won- 
derously come to life will again slumber, 
and we must go on serving you with drag- 
ging steps, when we would fly, and could. 


Sanitary Drinking Water Facilities in 
Railroad Cabooses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times for July 6 includes a list 
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of bills enacted into law in the State of 
Illinois. One of those bills would re- 
quire the installation of sanitary drink- 
ing water facilities in railroad cabooses. 

I know that persons performing serv- 
ices on railroads have a continuing prob- 
lem with this type of condition. Some 
time ago I had the opportunity to ride 
in the Chicago and Carbondale Railway 
Post Office. I know that although the 
Post Office Department and railroad 
companies both claim that the water 
facilities in railway post office cars are 
sanitary and clean, the people perform- 
ing duty in those cars frequently com- 
plain of the water running brown. Iam 
constantly amazed at the work per- 
formed by these public servants. They 
handle incredible amounts of mail in 
unbelievably restricted space. They 
have a devotion to duty which is little 
short of being phenomenal, 

The Post Office Department has stead- 
ily been reducing service in railway post 
office cars, and yet these people devote 
themselves to their tasks with a devotion 
reminiscent of Beau Geste. The signi- 
ficant difference is that in this case the 
sniping’ is done by postal officials, rather 
than by Arabs. 

It is good to know that railroads oper- 
ating in the State of Illinois will now 
be required to furnish sanitary drinking 
water supplies to their employees in rail- 
road cabooses. I hope that this legisla- 
tion will also relieve in some way to the 
plight of the railway mail clerks in their 
own little cabooses at the front of the 
train. 


William H. Francis, Jr., Receives Sugges- 
tions From American Federation of 
Government Employees Leaders at the 
Pentagon f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


F VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Honorable William H. Francis, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of Defense, re- 
ceived at a conference 15 presidents of 
the American Federation of Government 
Employees lodges in this Washington 
area. I would like to congratulate the 
personnel leaders at the Department of 
Defense who, under the leadership of Mr. 
Carter L. Burgess, former Assistant Sec- 
retary and now under his successor, Hon. 
William H. Francis, Jr., are encouraging 
intelligent employee discussion and par- 
ticipation in problems of career develop- 
igi and better civilian-military rela- 

ons. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I am inserting in the RECORD at 
this point the statements made at the 
conference by Mr. Ardoin E. Casgrain, 
president of the AFGE defense council 
representing the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force union lodges, and also the state- 
ment of Mr. James P. Campbell, the na- 
tional president of the AFGE. Both 
these statements contain information on 
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personnel problems that I consider sig- 
nificant to better personnel practices and 
economy in administration in the defense 
establishment. 


Mr. Casgrain's statement: 

As a result of conferences with former As- 
sistant Secretary Carter L. Burgess and 
his highly intelligent staff, the council mem- 
bers have been kept effectively informed of 
the progress made to develop better per- 
sonnel policy in the Department of Defense. 
We feel that these conferences have helped 
us to do our part in suggesting ways to im- 
prove career development for civilians in the 
Department. We are deeply grateful for 
Hon. Carter Burgess' aggressive leadership 
under which we believe more progress toward 
good civilian personnel direction was made 
than at any other period in Department of 
Defense history. Strong directives on policy 
were issued: 

Civilian Career Development, Defense 
Department Directive Nos. 1430.1 and 1430.2 
and Military-Civilian Staffing, Defense De- 
partment Directive No. 1100.92. . 

Purpose of the meeting is to further estab- 
Ush effective relations with the Department 
of Defense through you as the new Assistant 
Secretary to continue progress in personnel 
policies and to point out what we feel are the 
areas that need further development, Here 
are some of the common problems that you 
in the Department of Defense and we as 
the AFGE union leaders need to consider 
with mutual concern: 

1. Better pay standards are needed within 
the Department of Defense. We realize that 
congressional action is needed for solving 
pay and salary standards, nevertheless, we 
believe Defense Department leadership and 
influence with the administration can help 
along the solution. The Cordiner report is 
a step in the right direction. Such meas- 
ures should be pushed until our Federal em- 
ployee pay structure is changed to meet the 
competitions of American industry. 

2. The classification of jobs within the 
Defense Establishment could be greatly im- 
proved so that more nearly equal pay for 
equal responsibility could prevail within 
Army. Navy, and Air Force, We believe the 
Assistant Secretary and the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission could develop a 
working agreement to improve a system 
much out of date. 

8. Better supervision and the develop- 
ment of more people centered administra- 
tors are greatly needed. We believe the De- 
partment should place greater emphasis on 
human relations qualities and real leader- 
chip ability through selection and training 
of supervisors and administrators, 

4. The designation of management posi- 
tions as military or civilian in support ac- 
tivities has been directed. We would like to 
see such a program effectively and promptly 
implemented by the three services, The 
heart of our civilian career program rests 
in the honest solution of this problem. 
Without knowing what are and what will 
remain civilian jobs, we can have no career 
ladder or career development, We can give 
many examples of civilian careers in the 
Pentagon being ruined because civilian jobs 
became military jobs for no good reason. 

5. A far better referral and personnel 
counseling job needs to be done, if dis- 
placed employees are to be fully utilized and 
career development is to become effective. 
Manpower is the most valuable asset in 
business or defense. Effective utilization 
of skilled and trained personnel should get 
fuller consideration. 

6. Older employees need a new and differ- 
ent type of consideration, To stop promot- 
ing at 45, or even at 60, which is common 
practice today in Defense, is not only in- 
effective utilization but damaging to em- 
ployee morale, 


7. Meat ax or percentage cuts are unin- 
telligent and lead to deception and ineffec- 
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tive utilization of staff. Management stud- 

ies and consideration of what are essential 

activities should determine cuts—not some 
nt or across-the-board system. 

8. Installations and employees should be 
publicly notified well in advance of neces- 
sary cuts. Mr. Campbell will discuss this 
problem in more detail. 

9. A will to work and a sense of pride in 
belonging should be created among employ- 
ees within the Department of Defense. It 
seems to us that this great Government ¢s- 
tablishment could follow the lead of indus- 
try in this respect. By incentive awards, 
recognition of service, promotion of recrea- 
tional and special service activities we could 
create a new spirit of pride in being a part 
of the Department of Defense. 


Mr. Campbell's statement: 

The decision to close down a defense in- 
stallation or curtail an activity is one which 
hits hard at career civilian employees. In 
many cases, experienced, long-term employ- 
ees suddenly find themselves jobless. 

It is essential that these employees be 
given the maximum possible advance notice 
of the intentions of the Defense Department 
or the military services. The reasons for 
closing a facility should be frankly explained 
to employees and to their organizations at 
the local level. There should be discussion 
and consultation with employees and their 
organizations in an effort to avoid the abrupt 
dismissal of employees and the loss to the 
Government of their training and experi- 
ence. Moreover, special referral and place- 
ment service should be promptly established 
among military installations by the De- 
partment of Defense well in advance of the 
closing date, 


Mr. Casgrain’s statement concluded: 

Mr. Francis, the members of this repre- 
sentation include: 

Two of our national officers, Mr. James R. 
Campbell, national president, AFGE, AFL- 
CIO, and Mr. Floyd P. Swiggett, national vice 
president of the AFGE. 

Of the 21 Defense Department lodges in 
the District of Columbia area, the following 
are represented here today: 

Ardoin E. Casgrain, president of council, 
also representing Army Lodge 2; Albertus A. 
Bagley, AGO Lodge 1409; Charles Bell, QMG 
Lodge 1490; Byron E. Dunn, Army Lodge 
692; Claude Evans, Engineer Lodge 333; Rob- 

sert Galentine, Fort Myer Lodge 1654; Harry 

C. Goff, Army Map Service 1202; Jack Graves, 
Fort Myer Lodge 1126; Hubert E. Potter, Sur- 
geon General Lodge 1191; William F. Burn, 
Navy Gun Factory Lodge 93; Nicolo Catucci, 
Navy Recruiting Station Lodge 1464; Carroll 
Schuler, Navy Research Center Lodge 1125; 
Theodore Ward, Navy Department Lodge 1; 
John Mann, Air Force HQ Lodge 1092; Wi- 
mer P. Roland, Bolling AFB Lodge 967. 

We wish to extend to you our best wishes 
for a very successful term as Assistant Sec- 
retary. We thank you for your consideration 
and again we wish to suggest that many of 
our problems are mutual. Your able staff, 
we know, will keep us informed and we will 
plan to offer suggestions. Please do not 
hesitate to call on us for the help or the 
reactions we may be able to give. 


Our Indian Citizens 
"SPEECH 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957, 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Republican speech kit and campaign 
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primer declares that the Republican 
Party takes pride in certain of its al- 
leged achievements in the administra- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, 
One of the claims advanced is that the 
Eisenhower administration has carried 
forward a wide variety of programs ben- 
eficial to the Nation, such as * * * as- 
sistance to our Indian citizens to assume 
their rightful place in society * * *.” 

While I do not agree with the Repub- 
lican administration in consigning the 
first Americans to the very bottom of the 
economic and social ladder as their 
rightful place in society, the officials in 
charge of the Indian Bureau are entitled 
to their opinion as to where the Indian’s 
place should be, I regret that the admin- 
istration officials take pride in their 
achievements in relegating the Indians 
to this low level. 

For the Indian standard of living is 
low, and getting lower, as the population 
increases on reservations inadequate to 
provide a living for a fraction of the 
people already there. Tribal assets, 
such as they are, are under the trustee- 
ship of white bankers. Indian resources 
are undeveloped or are being exploited 
by non-Indian groups, while the Eisen- 
hower administration pays lip service to 
proposals to develop these resources. 

The emphasis of this administration 
has been on relocation—on moving the 
Indian from a rural slum to an urban 
slum. 

The only accomplishments in the field 
of Indian affairs to which this Repub- 
lican administration can point is that it 
has given the Indian the right to buy 
a drink, and to be arrested by a State or 
local policeman instead of only by a 
United States marshal. 

These facts are only partially ob- 
scurred by a smokescreen laid down by 
a barrage of misleading press releases 
telling what a good job this administra- 
tion has done. Previously, I have called 
this to the attention of the House under 
the heading Today's Powwows Aren't 
Just Talk,” on page A804 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 6, 1957. 

Here is another example. On May 7, 
1957, the Bureau of Indian Affairs issued 
the following press release: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
i May 7, 1957. 
Over 1,000,000 Acres ADDED TO INDIAN TRIBAL 
LANDHOLDINGS IN Last 3 YEARS 

Over a million acres has been added to 
the landholdings of Indian tribes through- 
out the country in the past 3 years as a 
result of congressional enactments and ad- 
ministrative action by the Department of 
the Interior, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs Glenn L. Emmons announced today. 

During the same period, he added, 927,926 
acres of land owned by individual Indians 
has been sold by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in response to written requests by the 
Indian owners, 292,488 acres has been turned 
over to Indians who applied for fee patents 
and satisfied the Bureau of their competency 
to manage their own affairs, and 122,414 
acres of mixed tribal and individual Indian 
land has been taken by the Government for 
flood-control purposes with full compensa- 
tion to the Indian owners. 

“In considering the additions which have 
been made to the estate of Indian tribes 
over the past 3 years,” Mr. Emmons pointed 
out, “it is important to bear in mind that 
neither the Department of the Interior nor 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has any author- 
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ity to dispose of tribal lands held in trust 
unless such action is specifically approved 
in each case by the Congress. In the case of 
individual Indian lands in trust status, we 
have disposal authority but it is exercised 
only when the Indian owners request a sale 
and such action is considered to be in their 
best interests. Each individual case of this 
kind is carefully examined and considered.” 

Of the 1,024,349 acres added to tribal hold- 
ings in the 3-year period, 818,277 acres was 
restored to ownership of the Colville Tribe 
of Washington under legislation enacted last 
year. The restored land was ceded to the 
Government by the tribe as a kind of sur- 
plus many years ago when the reservation 
was allotted to individual tribal members. 
Although the original intention was to sell 
the ceded land, this was never accomplished 
and the tribe subsequently requested the 
restoration which was consummated by the 
1956 legislation. Under this law (Public Law 
772) the 818,277 acres is now held in trust by 
the United States for the tribe on the same 
basis as other reservation lands. 

The second largest addition to tribal hold- 
ings was the Navajo tribe’s purchase of the 
98,000-acre Brown and Best Ranch near 
Sanders, Ariz., in 1956. Although this land 
is held directly by the tribe in fee simple 
title, is not in Federal trusteeship and is 
located apart from the main reservation, it 
represents a substantial increase in acreage 
available for use by Navajo tribal members. 
Since it was paid for by tribal funds in trust 
status, the action was subject to secretarial 
approval. 

In addition to the Colville Restoration Act, 
similar legislation in 1955 and 1956 added 
41,216 acres to the Pueblo of Zia and 36,352 
to the Pueblo of Jemez, both in New Mexico; 
27,086 acres to the Seminole Reservations in 
Florida; 1,320 acres to the Yavapai Tribe of 
Arizona; and 600 acres to the Kanosh Band 
of Utah. Administrative actions by the De- 
partment of the Interior during the same 


period added nearly 400 acres to the estate 


of the Blackfeet Tribe in Montana, 253 acres 
to tribal holdings on Montana's Flathead 
Reservation, and 89,192 acres on the Wind 
River Reservation in Wyoming. 

Purchases made by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in trust for individual Indians during 
the period accounted for nearly 20,000 addi- 
tional acres. 

As of last June 30, the latest date for which 
full reports are available, the United States 
was holding in trust for Indian tribal groups 
approximately 39,500,000 acres and for indi- 
vidual Indians about 13,300,000 acres. 


Note that the title and opening para- 
graph of the press release concentrate 
on the fact that over 1 million acres— 
1,024,349 acres, to be exact—were added 
to the land holdings of Indian tribes 
throughout the country in the past 3 
years. Somewhat less emphasis is given 
to the fact that, according to the 
Bureau’s own figures, 1,342,826 acres 
passed out of Indian ownership, or a net 
loss of 318,479 acres. 

A second significant fact obscured by 
the press release is that of the 1,342,828 
acres which passed out of Indian owner- 
ship in 3 years, 1,220,414 acres were re- 
leased from trust administratively 
through the issuance of patents-in-fee 
or by supervised sales, The remaining 
122,414 acres were taken by the Govern- 
ment for flood-control purposes, 

The land added to tribal holdings, on 
the other hand, was in large measure 
not the result of action by the Depart- 
ment but rather the result of legislation. 
Of the 1,024,349 acres added to tribal 
holdings, for example, 818,277 acres were 
restored to ownership of the Colville 
Tribe under legislation enacted last year 
(Public Law 772 of the 84th Cong.) 
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This land had been ceded to the Goy- 
ernment by the tribe many years ago 
when the reservation was allotted, but 
never had been taken up by others; the 
land has been held for the Colville In- 
dians for a number of years and the 
legislation merely restored title to the 
tribe. 

According to the Indian Bureau press 
release, the “second largest addition to 
tribal holdings was the Navaho Tribe's 
purchase of the 98,000-acre Brown and 
Best Ranch.” This tract, of course, was 
paid for out of tribal funds and the 
only role the Department had to play 
was to authorize such action. 

In addition to the Colville Restoration 
‘Act, in 1955 and 1956 Congress passed 
legislation to turn over approximately 
106,000 additional acres of land to Indian 
groups, mainly Pueblos in New Mexico 
and the Seminoles in Florida. Accord- 
ing to the Indian Bureau press release, 
administrative actions by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior during the 3-year 
period added nearly 400 acres to the 
estate of the Blackfeet Tribe, 253 acres 
to tribal holdings on the Flathead Reser- 
vation, and 89,192 acres on the Wind 
River Reservation in Wyoming. 

It is true that the Bureau restored 
approximately 400 acres to the Black- 
feet Tribe during the past 3 years, The 
land restored consists of townsite lots 
which have never been taken up and are 
all within the boundaries of the Black- 
feet Reservation. 

The statement in the press release 
with regard to the Wind River Reserva- 
tion, however, is wholly erroneous and 
I can produce a letter signed by Com- 
missioner Emmons, dated July 10, 1957, 
which concedes that fact. The truth is 
that the bulk of the 89,192 acres referred 
to in the press release was restored to 
the tribe by section 4 of the act of Au- 
gust 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 592-613). To be 
precise, 88,712.43 acres were restored 
under the 1953 act; the minerals in 480 
acres were restored under authority of 
a 1939 statute. The significance of 
this, I think, is that either the Interior 
Department is trying to take credit for 
action by Congress or the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs just does not know of the 
authority under which it is operating. 

If my addition is correct I find that a 
total of 653 acres out of a possible 1,024,- 
349 acres was turned over to Indian 
tribes by the administration, while the 
remainder either was turned over by 
Congress or was purchased by the In- 
dians themselves. I find it difficult to 
see how this is a record to which the 
administration can point with pride. 

One of the last statements in the press 
release, incidentally, is that purchases 
made by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
trust for individual Indians during the 
period accounted for nearly 20,000. addi- 
tional acres. The next sentence, which 
does not appear in the press release, 
should be that this land was bought with 
the. Indians’ own money. 

It is a matter of record before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee that the administration, which is on 
record as favoring additional economic 
development on Indian reservations, op- 
poses legislation to do just that. 
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The administration bill, S. 1433, which 
Mr. Emmons supports, makes no men- 
tion of Indians. Since the aid or loans 
would be confined to industrial areas, no 
loans could be made to help finance new 
plants. The only thing that could be 
given would be advice—and the Lord 
knows—the Indians get plenty of that 
now. 

In sharp contrast to this bill is S. 964. 

In grants for public facilities, it pro- 
vides that the Administrator “may re- 
ceive proposals from any State, or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, Indian tribe, 
or private or public organization.” 

The loan section includes these words: 

Upon the application of any State, or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, Indian tribe, or 
private or public organization or association 
representing any redevelopment area or part 
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reservations throughout the United 
States and 61.5 among non-Indians in 
the country as a whole. 

The rate of pneumonia among Mon- 
tana Indians in 1954 was 1,543.4 cases 
per 100,000 population, as compared with 
1,225.2 on Indian reservations through- 
out the country and 11.4 among non- 
Indians. 

The trachoma rate was 433.5 among 
Montana Indians, 241.1 on Indian reser- 
vations throughout the country, and .3 
among non-Indians. 

If this is the Indian's rightful place 
in society, then I want none of it. And 
the Republican speaker who uses this 
phrase from his speech kit is climbing 
out onto the limb of a tall tree with a 
power saw in his hand. 


thereof, the Administrator is authorized to ~ 


make loans to assist in financing the pur- 
chase or development of land for public 
facility usage, and the construction, rehabil- 
itation, alteration, expansion, or improve- 
ment of public facilities within any redevel- 
opment area. 


As you can see, the bill which the 
Eisenhower administration supports 
would do nothing for the development 
of Indian reservations. The bill which 
would do the job is opposed by the ad- 
ministration which has, in the words of 
the campaign kit, “carried forward a 
wide variety of programs of assistance 
to our Indian citizens to assume their 
rightful place in society.” 

When I appeared last year before the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, I went into some detail on econo- 
mic conditions on Montana Indian reser- 
vations—areas where unemployment 
ranges from 40 to 90 percent, where the 
average income per family ranges from 
$450 to $2,639 per year, and where these 
conditions have existed for a generation, 
or longer. And some of our tribes are 
considered among the most prosperous 
of the tribes in this country. 

Indian dwelling units are poor and 
crowded. More than half the Indian 
dwelling units in Montana have 1.5 or 
more occupants per room, as compared 
with 8 percent of the total. 

The most recent report I have on 
school attendance of Montana’s Indian 
population shows that of a total of 6,- 
610 individuals, 25 years of age and over, 
9 percent had not attended school at all, 
41 percent had less than 8 years of 
school attendance, and less than 1 per- 
cent were college graduates. The 
median years of school completed was 
less than 8 years. These figures com- 
pare with all races in Montana as fol- 
lows: 1.3 percent had not attended 
school, 17 percent had less than 8 years of 
school attendance, and more than 6 per- 
cent were college graduates. 

This poverty, lack of education, inade- 
quate housing, combined with isolation 
from community facilities and services in 
Montana, as in other States, have ad- 
versely influenced health conditions 
among our Indians, 

For example, the rate of tuberculosis 
per 100,000 population among Montana 
Indians was 606.9 in 1954, the latest year 
for which I have the figures. This com- 
pares with a rate of 559.9 on Indian 
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Cotton Marches On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a challenging and important ad- 
dress on the problems and progress of 
the American cotton industry is to be 
delivered on next Monday in Lubbock, 
Tex., at the 18th annual American Cot- 
ton Congress. 

This address is the work of a man who 
thoroughly knows his subject—Mr. Bur- 
ris C. Jackson of Hillsboro, Tex., chair- 
man of the American Cotton Congress, 
and chairman of the Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Jackson's talk be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be punied in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Corron MARCHES ON 


(Address to be delivered at Lubbock, Tex.. 
Monday, August 12, 1957, at the Lubbock 
session of the 18th annual American Cot- 
ton Congress by Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, Tex., general chairman of the con- 
gress and chairman of the Statewide Cot- 
ton Committee of Texas) 

It is good to be in Lubbock again, hub of 
one of the great cotton-producing areas of 
the world. 

In the first chapter of the Book of Esther 
we find the description of a royal feast, 
mentioning white, green, and blue hangings 
of the palace wherein a king showed the 
tiches of his glorious kingdom. 

Historians say it's highly probable that 
those canopies were exactly the same as the 
‘hangings of blue and white striped cotton 
which may be seen in India today. 

Nearly 5,000 years ago crude Hindu gins 
Were separating cotton fiber from seed; 
Hindu wheels were spinning lint into yarns; 
and fragile looms were weaving these yarns 
into cotton textiles, 

The threads of this wonderful fiber of ours 
thus are woven into the destinies of man 
over & span of at least 50 centuries, stimu- 
ning commerce and industry, opening up 
new lands, and generating economic, politi- 
cal, and social upheayal. 

Kings and principalities, monarchs and 
commoners come and go, but cotton marches 
on—a fiber which Marco Polo described as 
the source of the finest and most beautiful 
fabrics and one which is acclaimed today 
as the most versatile in existence. 

This march for cotton has not always been 
à rapid or a steady one. From antiquity un- 
til modern times, the business of producing, 
processing, and manufacturing this fiber has 
been associated with back-breaking and 
poorly rewarded labor. From the early days 
of civilization when weaving was discovered 
until 1738 when John Kay invented his fly- 
ing shuttle, textile manufacture was entirely 
a hand operation. And it was some 50 years 
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later before this and the inventions of Har- 
greaves, Crompton, Arkwright, and others 
were combined and powered with Watt's 
steam engine to manufacture lint which had 
been separated from the seed by a marvelous 
new invention—the cotton gin. Here was a 
span of some 30 or 40 centuries in which 
relatively little progress was made toward 
relieving man of tedious work and increasing 
his output of cotton textiles. 

Is it any wonder, as we scan the time- 
stained pages of history, that we marvel at 
what has happened within our cotton in- 
dustry within our lifetime—even within the 
short period of the last 20 or 25 years. 

From some several hundred unstable varle- 
ties of cotton, susceptible to the ravages of 
weather, diseases, and insects, have evolved 
about a dozen major types—disease resistant, 
early maturing, more productive, with 
greater strength and length, and adapted to 
various conditions of production and har- 
vesting. 

In our generation we have seen the tractor 
come to the cotton field so that nearly 90 
percent of the land preparation, planting, 
and cultivation in cotton production today 
is accomplished with tractor-powered equip- 
ment. Since World War II we have seen the 
advent of precision planting, flame cultiva- 
tion, and chemicals for control of diseases, 
weeds, insects, and defoliation. Anhydrous 
ammonia and other improvements in ferti- 
lizers and their application, wide adaptation 
of irrigation and other practices are enabling 
us to make more cotton on less land and with 
greater profits. 

This same period has brought a truly mod- 
ern miracle—the mechanical picker—which 
can harvest as much cotton in a day as from 
40 to 50 men handpicking, It has brought 
refinements in the stripper. Now about 27 
percent of the crop is harvested by machines. 

Back in the thirties we thought we were 
doing pretty well if we equalled the average 
yield which was about a half bale per acre. 
Last year the beltwide average was more 
than 400 pounds, and the average for the 
past 5 years has been better than 350 pounds. 
Machines and more efficient practices have 
enabled us to reduce the labor requirements 
for producing a bale of cotton by more than 
half. 

The combined improvement in fiber length 
and strength, compared to that of the late 
thirties, is up at least 15 percent and, even 
with the rough harvesting practices of today, 
our gins can turn out a high-grade sample. 
With modern testing methods, it is possible 
to better evaluate the cotton fiber in order 
to help cut mill costs and control product 
quality. Manufacturing efficiency at the tex- 
tile mill has been greatly increased with new 
machines and techniques, while new fabric 
constructions and finishes have boosted cot- 
torr to the top position in high fashion. 

These fabrics are wrinkle resistant. 
They re wash-and-wear—made possible 
through chemical finishing which now is 
being applied to more than a billion yards 
of cotton textiles annually. Cotton today is 
a favorite for year-round, round-the-clock 
wear. It's made up in dark tweeds, velve- 
teens, flannels, suitings, print cloths, and in 
an endless variety of textiles that glamorize 
and extend its uses more than ever before. 

Yes, cotton has been marching ahead in 
the technology of production, processing, 
and manufacturing. And this progress is 
truly remarkable and inspiring. It could be 
a cause for elation to us all were it not for 


one indisputable and shattering fact—we're 
being outdistanced by our competition at 
an alarming rate. While cotton has been 
marching ahead, its competition has been 
jet propelled. 

This is a fact that none of us can deny. 
Last year cotton’s share of the 6'4-billion- 
pound United States fiber market was 67 
percent. In 1950 the slice was about 6814 
percent, In 1940 cotton held more than 80 
percent, and in 1920 it held nearly 90 percent 
of the fiber market. Synthetics took over 
the markets cotton lost. Synthetics ac- 
counted for 26 percent of the total fiber 
market last year—up from only 10 percent in 
1940. With the exception of war years, per 
capita consumption of cotton in the United 
States hasn't increased significantly in 35 
years. With population and living standards 
rising in this country and all over the world, 
our percentage of the market is declining. 

It is disheartening. Here we are with the 
best fiber in the world, equipped to produce, 
process, and manufacture it more efficiently 
than ever before, yet we find ourselves losing 
markets to our competition and crying out 
for relief. 

All of us are desperately seeking some 
solution. We want to find a way to move 
cotton into the channels of trade instead of 
into Government warehouses, and to keep it 
moving. We want permanently expanding 
markets geared to the pattern of efficiency 
which we have so fast been achieving. We 
want the kind of market that will keep 
cotton competitive at home and abroad and 
provide a decent livelihood for those who 
grow, process, market, manufacture, and sell 
it and its products. We want the kind of 
market that will encourage investment of 
capital, expansion and growth of facilities, 
and one in which we all will have a faith 
in its future. 

I think that each and every one of us here 
recognizes that achieving this kind of mar- 
ket for cotton isn't going to be easy—that 
it calls for statesmanship, vision, sacrifice, 
‘and hard work. It calls for realistic recog- 
nition that competition is eating at the heart 
of our industry and that unless we face this 
challenge headon and fight with all the 
weapons at our command we could lose this 
battle. 

It calls for recognition of the fact that 
cotton has been priced out of some of its 
most important markets at home and over- 
seas and that, unless this price disadvantage 
is overcome in a sound, continuing, and 
convincing manner that will establish con- 
fidence with our customers, they will turn 
to other sources for their fiber. 

Achieving this kind of market, further- 
more, demands our facing up to the fact 
that our competitors are outreaching us. 
They are forging ahead in techniques which 
have enabled them to lower their costs so as 
to underprice us and in improving their 
products to overcome the traditional quality 
advantages which cotton so long has enjoyed. 

Realizing this kind of market, finally, 
means acknowledging we are being outpro- 
moted—that our competitors have capital- 
ized, far out of proportion, on the gains they 
are making in developing new fibers, fabrics, 
and products to tempt the desires of con- 
sumers at home and abroad. 

Certainly the idea that cotton is going to 
‘have to be offered to its customers at a 
competitive price and quality and effectively 
promoted isn’t a new one. It has been re- 
iterated, in fact, at each meeting of this 
Congress. However, when we look at the 
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mroads of our competitors, and assess our 
own situation where our acreage is sharply 
curtailed and our output restricted to the 
point where we are unable to capitalize fully 
on our efficiency, think these needs stand 
out more starkly than ever before. 

When we view the rich prize that awaits 
us—the vast markets in this country and all 
over the world as population increases and 
living standards rise—we are inspired to re- 
dedicate ourselves in this effort to expand 
consumption of cotton and its products. 
There is no better place for such a rededica- 
tion than here in the high plains of Texas. 

If this Congress imbues each of us with a 
new determination to make cotton truly 
competitive in price, in quality, and in pro- 
motion, it will have achieved its purpose. 
Cotton will march on. 


Five Problems Facing Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


; OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to discuss over a Wisconsin 
radio station the subject of five problems 
facing Wisconsin. I unanimous 
consent that the text of my remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

Five PROBLEMS Factnc WISCONSIN 


I would like to mention to you some of 
the problems facing Wisconsin. I will men- 
tion these problems, because it will be most 
helpful to me to get your reactions—your 
suggestions on how to meet these problems. 

Let me list now the questions. As I men- 
tion them, you might turn over the answers 
in your mind. Here they are—five of our 
problems; 

1. First, how best can Wisconsin keep step 
in the ‘competitive race for new industries 
in this atomic age? 

In other words, how can we make sure 
that our State gets its fair share of new 
factories, new business, new contracts, so 
as to increase the income of our 14% mil- 
lion workers—and our 3% million popula- 
tion, as a whole? 

2. Second, here is a related question: How 
can we increase the tourist income for our 
State? 

I mean the $400 million which Wisconsin 
collects each year out of the tourist in- 
dustry. 

Remember, almost all the States in the 
Union are competing with us for the tourist 

. What can we do, therefore, to 
strengthen our hand in that competition to 
attract more vacationers to wonderful Wis- 
consin? 

3. Now, here's a third question. Again, it 
is a matter of competition, 

What should we do, so as to make certain 
that Wisconsin gets its fair share of business 
out of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
which opens in 1959? What should we do 
to attract the maximum amount of passenger 
and freight traffic through our own Wiscon- 
sin port cities? 

Remember, ports in other States all along 
the Great Lakes are modernizing, in order 
to attract seaway business. 

4. Here is a fourth question: It is the 
Water problem in our State. Specifically, 
what further steps can we take to insure the 
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availability and the cleanliness of the waters 
of Wisconsin? 

This gets at the heart of the problem of 
pollution. As you know, we have made great 
progress in the fight against stream pollu- 
tion. But I know that my listeners will 
agree that still more should be done. And 
not only do we need cleaner water, but we 
need more water for the use of new homes 
and new Industries. So, what do you think, 
my friends, should be done so as to assure 
enough well water, as well as enough stream 
and lake and river water—clean for recrea- 
tion—in our State? 

5. Here is a fifth problem: What should be 
done to improve the income position of 
Wisconsin’s farmers? 

I needn't remind you that farm income 
in our State is unfortunately down. When 
the farmer cant buy goods, the businessman 
in the village and the town and the city 
soon feels the impact of that lag in the 
farmer's purchasing power. So, what do you 
think should be done to strengthen the eco- 
nomic position of Wisconsin's farmers. 

These are some of the basic questions fac- 
ing our State. There are no simple answers 
to any one of these five questions, 

Naturally, it is my job in Washington to 
work on all of these problems. I'd like, how- 
ever, to get the benefit of your reactions to 
them. Tell me what you think Wisconsin 
can do in the competition for new industry, 
for seaway traffic, for the tourist dollar, in 
the drive for more water and cleaner water, 
in the effort to improve farm income. Your 
own suggestions will be most welcome, 

This, after all, is your State and mine. It 
is your job and mine to make sure that it is 
prosperous and healthy and sound. 


Pampering Accorded Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
column written by a columnist for whom 
I have great admiration, Mr. George 
Todt, which appeared in the San Fer- 
nando Valley Times, entitled “Pampering 
Accorded Labor Unions.” 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PAMPERING Accornep LABOR UNIONS 
(By George Todt) 


“Bad laws are the worst sort of tyranny” 
(Burke). 

“Immunities, relieving particular persons 
or special classes or groups from the duties 
and liabilities appointed by law for their 
fellow men, have been regarded from of 
old as odious.” Yet, organized labor enjoys 
special privileges today which the king and 
government and landowners and charity and 
husband and father had years ago, but lost. 

This is the theme of the eminent Roscoe 
Pound, author, former dean and professor 
emeritus of the Harvard University Law 
School, who has just written a most inform- 
ative booklet entitled The Legal Immuni- 
ties of Labor Unions.” It is worth looking 
at for those thoughtful persons who wish 
to know the background of Dean Pound's 
interesting subject. Copies of this outstand- 
ing work may be obtained through the 
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American Enterprise Association, Inc., 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

In part I, Dean Pound shows in detail how 
legal immunities once granted to sover- 
eigns— the royal prerogative of dis- 
honesty"—government officials, diplomats, 
clergymen, persons of rank, landowners, hos- 
pitals, husbands and parents have disap- 
peared through the years. 

In part II. however, the author indicates 
that a new species of Immunities has sprung 
up: “The substantially general privileges 
and immunities of labor unions and their 
members and officials to commit wrongs to 
person and property, to interfere with the 
use of highways, to break contracts, to de- 
prive individuals of the means of earning 
a livelihood, to control the activities of the 
individual workers and their local organiza- 
tions by national organizations centrally and 
arbitrarily administered beyond the reach 
of State laws, and to misuse trust funds— 
things which no one else can do with im- 
punity.” 

Seven succeeding sections—covering torts, 
contracts, restraint of trade, duties of public 


service, the right to work, racketeering, cen- 


tralized power, and irresponsibility—docu- 
ment this thesis. ; 

For example, favoring the application of 
anti-trust laws to labor unions, Dean Pound 
quotes with approval the late Justice Jack- 
son's dissent in the case of Hunt vs. Crum- 
boch: “This Court now sustains the claim 
of a union to the right to deny participation 
in the economic world to an employer simply 
because the union dislikes him. This court 
permits to employes thd same arbitrary dom- 
inance over the economic sphere which they 
control that labor so long, so bittery and so 
rightly asserted should belong to no man.” 

Hunt vs. Crumboch is the case which es- 
tablished the complete immunity of unions 
to antitrust laws. 

Summarizing the immunities of labor 
unions in part III, the author states that 
they rest on four established features of 
American labor law as it has developed 
through legislation within the last genera- 
tion: = 

“(1) Substantial elimination, as a 
labor organization, of what in practical ef- 
fect is the insured method of enforcing the 
law applicable to everyone else. 

“(2) Refusal of labor organizations to be 
treated as legally responsible organizations 
by becoming incorporated and so legally 
tangible entities. ` 

“(3) Not unlawful action 
by labor organizations, their leaders and 
their members, done outside of the employer- 
employee relation, from practices in that re- 
lation. ‘ 

“(4) Committing all matters affecting 
labor organizations to an administrative 
agency instead of confining its jurisdiction 
to matters involved in the employer-em- 
ployee relation.” 7 

Dean Pound notes that the usual regu- 
latory agencies, such as the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, were created and designed to 
protect the public from possible abuses by 
the groups involved. By contrast, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has acquired 
a function of upholding the immunities of 
labor organizations and labor leaders at the 
expense of the public. 

Dean Pound further points out that at the 
end of the formative period of American law, 
which had developed primarily in e with 
the needs rural agricultural ety, “the 
grievances of the workingman had become 
numerous and very real.” ‘The reaction to 
this set of conditions was inevitable, “It 
was not unnatural,” states Dr. Pound, that 
as the law broke away from this, in view of 
the political power acquired by labor or- 
ganizations, overzealous securing of newly 
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recognized and newly delimited interests 
should develop immunities quite out of line 
with modern law.” 

He concludes, however, by proclaiming: 
“A general policy against concentration of 
unchecked power has always been regarded 
as at the foundation of our policy.” He 
leaves no doubt that this new species of 
immunities—those which surround labor 
unions and labor leaders—should be elimi- 
nated. 

Actually, this is something we can all 
afford to ponder upon, and Dean Pound's 
booklet is recommended reading for a starter. 
Doesn't it really boil down to whether we 
mean it when we say “all men are created 
equal’? How can we have partiality, favor- 
itism and immunities under the law for one 
class of citizens in America—those in labor 
unions—and not have the same for the rest 
of us Joe Doakeses in our Nation? You tell 
me. I'm just asking. š 


Scouting Is Antidote for Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
H ON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
know that about 2 weeks ago, when the 
Boy Scouts were here, en route to the 
jubilee at Valley Forge, all Members of 
the Senate were impressed with their or- 
derly conduct and the fine manhood dis- 
Played by these young men. I saw an 
editorial from the Florida Times-Union 
entitled Scouting Is Antidote for Juve- 
nile Delinquency,” which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 

- pendix of the RECORD. 


There no objection, the editorial 
was ord to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 

SCOUTING Is ANTIDOTE FOR JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


The crusaders against juvenile delinquency 
could do no better than setting out to in- 
crease the scope of the Boy Scouts move- 
ment. How many youthful offenders would 
you expect to find among the 50,000 Scouts 
attending the National Boy Scout Jamboree 
now going on at Valley Forge, Fa.? These 
youngsters represent the cream of the crop 
of American youth. What is scouting made 
of that prompts one to make a sweeping 
Statement that in it lies a solution to the 
Problem of crime among young people? 

The organization does an outstanding Job 
in character bullding by mixing it with a 
generous proportion of discipline, physical 
exercise, and mental challenge. These are 
ingredients that appeal to most youngsters, 
and oftentimes those who go astray do so 
because they haye not been exposed to such 
a wise program. 

‘Take the regime of pline, Most of- 
fenders are ones who håve never learned the 
value of respect for authority or for any- 
thing. Obedience is a theme that runs con- 
stantly through a Scout's training; weekly 
he repeats the 12 laws he will obey. God 
and country are his two principal objects of 
respect. This establishes a standard of con- 
duct that is not easily shaken off. 

Scouts are the original do-it-yourselfers in 
our society, for “learning by doing“ is a by- 
word of the organization. This gives n boy 
self-confidence and implies the active life. 
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The great outdoors is the playing field for 
Scouters, and it is here than many a boy 
becomes first acquainted with the wonders 
of nature and learns how to take care of 
himself on his own. The tests for merit 
badges and Scout ranks provide a mental 
spur and a test of one's native ability. 
Instead of appointing endless commis- 
sions to investigate the needs of our youth, 
why not a national campaign to enlist more 
youngsters in the ranks of scouting? 


Budget Reform Squarely Up to the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled Budget Reform Squarely Up to the 
House,” which was published in the Salt 
Lake Tribune of Sunday, July 21, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUDGET REFORM SQUARELY Ur ro THE HOUSE 


The hour of decision is approaching for 
H. R. 8002. 

This is the bill which would set up annuál 
accrued expenditures budgeting for the Fed- 
eral Government. It has cleared the House 
Rules Committee and may come to the House 
floor for a vote within a few days. 

Under present Federal budgeting practices, 
funds appropriated in 1 year may be carried 
over itno the next, or even longer. As of 
July 1, Comptroller General Campbell esti- 
mates carryover funds totaled more than 
$70 billion, almost as much as the highly 
controversial $71.8 billion budget. 

Under annual accrued expenditures budg- 
eting, Congress would review all spending 
projects annually and stockpiling of unex- 
pended funds would be eliminated. 

Here are two examples, compiled by the 
Citizens ‘Committee for the Hoover report, 
of the kind of thing H. R. 8002 would pre- 
vent: 

1. For fiscal 1953 Congress appropriated 
812½ billion for guns, tanks, and other mili- 
tary hardware in Korea. The war ended 
within a month of the new budget year. But 
in May 1957 the Army was still spending 
the remainder of the $12% billion without 
any further congressional review. 

2. In 1951 the Navy contracted to buy 528 
fighter planes. By 1955 only 52 planes had 
been delivered, the design was declared un- 
satisfactory and the contract was canceled. 
By then, however, $173 million had been 
spent—to little effect. Much of this money 
might have been saved by annual review. 

The case for H. R. 6002 is a strong one. 
It is one of the key economy recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. It has been 
endorsed by the President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Comptroller General, the 
Budget Director, the Amreican Institute of 
Accountants and the Controllers Institute. 


Yet it is being strongly opposed by certain `, 


advocates of the status quo in Federal 
agencies. 

There are, of course, always those who 
resist change. 

Obviously it would be to the advantage 
of Federal agencies with large carryover 
funds to continue the practice. 

Once Congress has approved an appropria- 
tion, then the expenditure of the-appropria- 
tion passes out of Congress’ control. 
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Congress ordinarily does not check back 
to determine if circumstances have changed 
or whether the expenditure is being carried 
out properly or efficiently. Moreover, even 
when Congress does become curious, it usu- 
ally amounts to locking the barn door after 
the horse has been stolen. 

Adoption of annual accrued expenditures 
budgeting, with its provision for systematic, 
periodic review, ‘would ¢hange this situa- 
tion—and for the better. 

Macneil and Metz; in their authoritative 
book, The Hoover Report: 1953-55, state the 
argument for H. R. 8002 this way: “One of 
the fundamental requirements of a consti- 
‘tutional republic Is that Congress have con- 
trol over money. Such control is vital be- 
cause Congress is thereby able to exercise 
a veto over what the executive branch does, 
This control has been impaired for years, 
and improvements in appropriations are nec- 
essary to restore it.“ 

We consider N. R. 8002 sound legislation. 

We urge the House to give its approval, 
as the Senate has already done. 

If economy in government is ever to be 
achieved, Congress must first regain the 
power of the purse. That is exactly what 
H. R. 8002 will do. 


Who Said Airborne Isn't Hazardous? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
during World War II I served on the 
First Army General Staff. That, to me, 
constituted the best team I’d ever seen, 
However, last year after serving with 
the 82d Airborne for a.3-week period, I 
changed my mind. The spirit of Air- 
borne cannot be put in words. 

The Airborne has long tried to obtain 
a much deserved increase in hazard-in- 
centive pay. The Airborne Quarterly 
for July-August carriers the following 
editorial. All who are interested in their 
country’s welfare should read this story. 
These men are the first and last line of 
defense. They are the best; they should 
33 the best; they deserve the 

Wuo Sam Amsorne Isn't HAZARDOUS? 

The Cordiner committee report is a dra- 
matic confession that the armed services of 
our great Nation are hard put to develop 
and maintain a balanced force capable of 
exploiting the full capabilities of available 
weapons or of the more complex weapons of 

- the future. 

To correct this deplorable situation, the 
committee proposed that men already in 
service should be given incentives to make 
them want to stay in service long enough to 
learn how to operate our unwieldy military 
machines in the modern era “of radical, ac- 
celerating technological change.” 

The committee have proposed, among 
other incentives, a new basic pay structure 
which would eliminate inversions. And for 
hazardous duty, they have proposed a step- 
in-grade system of compensation. i 

So far so good. Having enunciated a 
sound principle for determining monetary 
incentives, the committee about-faced on 
hazard-incentive pay for parachutists with 
this conclusion: * * action to revise the 
fixed-rate dollar amounts was considered 
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$ Why this discrimination 
against parachutists? 

The committee's recommended pay for 
nonairborne hazardous duty rises in steps 
from $50 for E-1 to $105 for E-7; and from 
$100 for O-1 to $245 for O-6. 

Fixed-rate pay for paratroopers is an anti- 
quated emergency measure adopted at the 
beginning of World War II to induce men 
to volunteers for what was then considered 
the most hazardous of military duties. Dur- 
ing hostilities, patriotism outweighed the 
inadequacy of the monetary incentive. 
When the fighting ended, $50 a month for 
enlisted men and $100 for officers no longer 
proved adequate incentive to noncommis- 
sioned officers, or to commissioned officers in 
the higher grades. 

For 10 years, the airborne has been 
plagued constantly with inability to keep 
enough trained personnel beyond initial 
obligated service to meet minimum require- 
ments for top skills at a reasonable cost. We 
have trained many tens of thousands of 
short-term draftees as parachutists and lost 
them as soon as their obligated tours of 
service were performed. Had the airborne 
been attractive to career soldiers, turnover 
in personnel would have been one-fourth 
and efficiency would have zoomed . 

Most of the time during the past 10 years, 
airborne regiments have been unable to field 
a full-strength unit with every MOS slot 
filled with qualified troopers. In fact, many 
regiments have been hard put at times to 
field even a single composite battalion at 
T/O strength with every trooper fully quali- 
fied to perform his rated duties. 

Why did the Cordiner committee discrimi- 
nate thusly against the airborne in provid- 
ing better incentives? One reason, we think, 
is that its members were over-sold on the 
truly amazing peacetime safety record of 
the airborne in millions of jumps since 1945. 
Because of this record, they undoubtedly 
considered parachute duty as less hazardous 
than duty as a crew man in an aircraft. 

Nothing is farther from the truth. The 
fact is that peacetime safety in the airborne 
is achieved by enforcing rules that could 
not and would not be obseryed in actual 
combat. 

The airborne of the future is a pentomic 
airborne—its hagards in combat will be in- 
finitely greater than in past operations. For 
example, in recent field exercises, despite 
extreme dispersal of units, a single simulated 
enemy atomic blast was assessed by umpires 
as inflicting 50 percent casualties on a battle 
group. 

Of course, conventional ground troops 
might suffer comparable atomic casualties, 
but these can be evacuated immediately to 
a well-organized rear area for treatment, 
Parachutists in combat have no rear area. 
To survive they must be victorious—or be 
‘annihilated. 

Every level-headed military thinker today- 
reallzes that this Nation must—in the face 
of nuclear stalemate—rely more and more on 
airborne for the immediate action that alone 
can prevent small wars from mushrooming 
into global conflict. 

There will be no time to prepare after 
fighting starts. We cannot count on the 
Navy to convoy troops overseas within hours 
after the need arises. Germany started 
World War II in 1939 with fifty-odd subma- 
rines and was winning the battle.of the 
Atlantic until the United States produced a 
phenomenal 19 million deadweight tons of 
shipping in 1943. 

Russia could start world war III with 10 
times that number of submarines. 

In World War II, we had from September 
of 1939 until December of 1941—27 months— 
to get ourselves organized to fight overseas. 
To prevent another global war we must be 
prepared to deliver fighting men in 27 
hours—not 27 months. 
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If we cannot do that, Russia might field 
300 divisions plus those of her satellites and 
seize all of Europe, the Near East, and North 
Africa. She has the arms, equipment, and 
supplies underground to do just that—and 
do it in less than 27 months. 

Time and distance favor Russia in all her 
nefarious schemes to liquidate the free world, 
uniess we implement our finest strategical 
and tactical weapon to discount time and 
distance. 

That weapon is the airborne. Strategically, 
a potent airborne army with adequate airlift 
might deter Russia from attacking our NATO 
and SEATO friends. Tactically, should she 
do so, such an army could be at the right 
spot, at the right time, prepared to nip the 
attack in the bud before the Russian man- 
power steamroller gets into full speed. 

Such an airborne army must be 100-per- 
cent volunteers—an army of men willing and 
ready to risk every hazard of modern war 
with pride in their ability to win all the time. 


To get such an army, the airborne must, 


be attractive in peacetime. In the net, mone- 
tary incentives for airborne duty must ap- 
peal to master sergeants as well as privates— 
to colonels as well as second lieutenants, 

If step-in-grade hazard-incentive pay is 
sound business for Air Force crews, It is just 
as valid for airborne paratroopers» 

. Let's go modern with the airborne, too. 


Rules for Stamping Out Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
was very much impressed by an inter- 
view with Billy Graham in which he gave 
six splendid rules for stamping out juve- 
nile delinquency. They are contained in 
a United Press news story as printed in 
the Paris, Tenn., Post-Intelligencer of 
August 5, 1957, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Buty GRAHAM Gives RULES FOR STAMPING 
Our DELINQUENCY 

New York, August 5.—Evangelist Billy 
Graham, convinced that juvenile delin- 
quency can be stamped out, revealed Sunday 
night the great percentage who have come 
forward to make decisions at his crusades are 
between the ages of 16 and 21. 

Speaking before 19,200 persons in Madi- 
son Square Garden, Graham/offered parents 
six suggestions on how to curb juvenile 
delinquency; 

1, “Take time with your children.” 

2. "Set your children a good example.“ 

3. “Give your children ideals for living.” 

4. “Have a lot of activities planned for 
your children.” 

5. “Discipline your children.” 

6. “Teach them about God.” 

Graham, whose crusade to save New. York 
has been extended through August 31, said 
he would devote the week of August 11 to 
teen-agers, 

“If the Communist can fill a stadium with 
young folks, I don't see why we can't fill the 
garden for a week with young people,” he 
sald. ` 
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Blaming parents, churches, movies, tele- 
vision, and lewd literature for the unprec- 
edented outbreak of teen-age violence in 
New York at the moment, the North Carolina 
revivalist said, “it seems that some of our 
teen-agers have gone wild." 

He added that many teen-agers in Ameri- 
ca are troubled by the sex urge. 

“Many movies have featured sex, sin, and 
alcohol,“ he declared. “Millions of teen-agers 
see hundreds of acts of violence on their 
TV screens weekly. They can buy lurid, 
lewd sex literature on almost any newsstand, 
and their minds have become saturated with 
the seamy side of life.“ 

Before the service, Graham spoke to ap- 
proximately 1,500 persons who were unable 
to get seats in the packed Garden. His wife, 
Ruth, spoke briefly and then the evangelist 
explained he met her about 14 or 15 or 16 
years ago on the campus. 

Graham sud he was bitten by the “love 
bug“ then but that he loves his wife a mil- 
lion times more now. 

Attendance brought the crusade total to 
1,395,300. A total of 485 new decisions for 
Christ raised the number for the crusade 
to 42,367. 


Heartbeat at American Fork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it is 
always heartwarming to see a group of 
citizens working voluntarily to provide 
assistance to those who are unable to 
help themselves. 

One such example, which I believe will 
interest the Members of this body, is at 
the Utah State Training School at Amer- 
ican Fork, Utah. Here, for the benefit 
of mentally retarded youngsters, work- 
ers at the Geneva Steel plant, with the 
cooperation of other members of the 
community, are erecting a truly remark- 
able playground—the only one of its 
kind in the world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by Moana B. Bennett, from the 
June issue of Steelways magazine, con- 
cerning this unique project. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows.: 

HEARTBEAT AT AMERICAN FORK 
(By Moana B. Bennett) 

(A trained reporter from Bountiful, Utah, 
tells how grown men found a new way to 
help eternal children.) 

A broad grin spread over Joey’s face as 
he heard the truck and turned to see his 
friends climbing out; tools in hand, ready 
to work on his park. 

“Hi,” he called as he ran toward them. 

“What are you doing with that broom, 
Joey?“ one man asked. 

“Oh, I been sweeping off some cement so 
it'd be real clean for you. to work on,“ the 
boy answered with pride. 

The man smiled a little and the boy pro- 
ceeded eagerly, “Can I help today, huh?” 
It was a child's question asked by a boy 
ore body had long since passed the age of 

x. 

The two—the man and the boy—looked 
out on the flat 6%½ acres at the entrance to 
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the Utah State Training School at American 
Fork, 25 miles from Salt Lake City. Be- 
hind them rose the sharp rugged profile of 
Mount Timpanogos, 12,000 feet tall. To the 
west they could see the stacks of the steel 
mill. 

On that acreage 30 men from the mill are 
donating time and talent to the construc- 
tion of the only playground and park of its 
kind in the world. The facilities are for 
those who can never grow up—mentally. 

So far the State has allocated $20,000 to 
buy materials. Another two or three thou- 
Sand dollars have been contributed’ largely 
by parents and civic groups. Last Chris- 
mas the workers in various steel plant de- 
partments collected over $800 for the cause. 
It was their Christmas card money. 

The park first took shape in the mind of 
& retired smalltown physician and sur- 
geon who became superintendent of the 
school a little more than 5 years ago, Dr. 
Vernon F. Houston. A small, energetic per- 
Son with balding head and ruddy complex- 
ion, Dr. Houston believed that “his kids” 
had a “right to happiness” even though 
they may be an economic loss to society.” 

One day he happened upon a picture post 
card of the Oakland, Calif., community park 
dotted with nursery book characters. He 
showed this to n friend from the steel plant 
who visits the school at least once a week be- 
cause his little girl is there. A blood clot 
had formed on her brain when she was only 
4 months old. 

The steel man said he would like to help 
build a park, something like that, and he 
knew others would, too. =, 

Thé doctor obtained permission from the 
State. A committee was selected from among 
the volunteers to go to Oakland. A land- 
scape artist from nearby Provo agreed to lay 
out the park, A well-known Utah artist and 
floatmaker was engaged to fashion the heads 
and figures, The steel company let the men 
borrow plant equipment they needed. 

About a year ago the ground for the future 
Playground was leveled off. Last July con- 
struction began. Steel men worked volun- 
tarily full time when they could and on Sat- 
urdays and off hours. Already they have 
totaled more than 20,000 hours, work that at 
Present labor-market rates would have cost 
Over $50,000, All of the important under- 
ground ‘construction is completed. About 
8,000 feet of various-sized steel pipe, 4,000 
feet of electric underground conduit, and 
15,000 feet of underground electric cable have 
been installed and 150 yards of concrete 
Poured. Above the ground about 12,000 feet 
of pipe and 12,000 feet of reinforcing rod 
have been employed. 

The steelmen have adopted the play- 
ground and park as something almost their 
Own. Pride and a desire to give are mani- 
Test on eyery hand. 

In the words of the bricklayer working on 
the little red schoolhouse of nursery fame: 
“This is the hardest work I've ever had to do, 
because here I have to lay bricks cfooked.” 

In the words of a young open-hearth work- 
er: „Here's 83 for the playground. I wanted 
to give it before Christmas but I just couldn't 
ote it. And I'd like to help build this, 

The park will be ready for full-scale use 
this summer. A real train on 2,500 feet of 
track will transport the youngsters from one 
Play point to another. 

Dr. Houston and his construction crew of 
steelmakers cherish a hope that others will 
come to see the park, let their children use 
it and thus grasp more fully the problems of 
the mentally retarded, only part of whom 
Carry the burden of faulty heredity. f 

As the man climbed back in the truck, 
work over for the day, Joey was still there, 
the same broad grin on his face. 

Look,“ he said, pointing to the truck. “T 
cleaned it for you.” 

It was all the thanks anybody could want. 


— 
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The Retirement of George Humphrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in 
the rush of important legislation we 
sometimes do not give proper recogni- 
tion to those who have played and are 
playing a very important part in keep- 
ing the ship of state on an even keel. 
Today I, and I am sure I speak for a 
large percentage of the membership of 
this House, want to pay my respects to 
a great American, a great citizen of the 
State of Ohio. One who has recently 
left Government service with a splendid 
record of accomplishments, 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the Honorable 
George M. Humphrey, who has recently 
retired as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Secretary Humphrey sacrificed, along 
with his lovely and gracious wife, a lot, 
both financially and physically, when he 
performed his duties as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Although Secretary Hum- 
phrey wanted to resign many months 
ago his loyalty as an American citizen, 
his loyalty to the principles that he be- 
lieved in, caused him to continue on un- 
til such time as it was possible for him 
to retire. 

Mr. Speaker, Ohio is very proud of 
Secretary and Mrs. Humphrey and it is 
certainly our wish and our prayer that 
they will have many years to enjoy pos- 
sibly a little relaxation to which they 
are so justly entitled, 

Mr, Speaker, I would like to include 
in these remarks several articles which 
have appeared in some of our Ohio news- 
papers. These newspapers represent 
both political parties and they clearly 
demonstrate that Ohioans are very proud 
of Secretary and Mrs. George Hum- 
phrey: 

From the Mansfield (Ohio) News] 
HUMPHREY MAKES FINE RECORD in 
WASHINGTON 
(By Raymond Moley) 

When the rumored retirement of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George Humphrey 
becomes official, a fine chagter will have 
been written in the history of public service. 
A lawyer by training and an industrial man- 
ager by choice, Humphrey brought extra- 
ordinary qualifications to the Treasury. Be- 
fore that, he was a man who had not shirked 
his civic and political responsibilities in 
Ohio. He made no secret of his active sup- 
port of political figures like the late Senator 
Taft, nor of his many contributions in time 


- And energy to the service of his political 


party. 

As a public official in Washington he han- 
died his public relations so well that in gen- 
eral he has had the best press“ of any mem- 
ber of the Eisenhower Cabinet. Moreover, 
his great infiuence with his colleagues and 
with the President has been used in critical 
situations in the interest of moderation and 
stability. 

When, in 1954, there was a minor lag in 
business, some members of the official fam- 
fly, especially Harold Stassen, were pressing 
for a crash program of spending. It was 
. with Economic Adyiser Arthur 
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Burns, who held the line against hysterical 


. action, and the revival of business proved 


they were right. 

The sacrifice that a businessman must 
make when he takes public office is not, as 
some would claim, a monetary loss. It is 
the renunciation of his right to privacy and 
of the freedom that goes with a job in man- 
agement. In public office a man must be 
patient with bores and nuisances, and, 
above all, restrain himself in expressing 
opinions on public questions. What is most 
difficult, he must learn to ignore vicious, 
partisan attacks from the opposition in 
Congress. 

Humphrey has wisely disdained to com- 
ment upon a nasty attack in the present 
session by Senators KEFAUVER and Morse. 
They conducted an oratorical lynching bee 
over the fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was the owner of stock in the com- 
pany of which he had been head. There 
was nothing specific proved or even alleged 
about the use of influence. It was just a 
general viewing with alarm. 

Morse ran through his tirade, progressing 
helter-skelter from Humphrey to foreign pol- 
icy, to the Middle East, and the oil com- 
panies. It was a bewildering profusion of 
implied villainy, which he embellished by 
saying that the problem is “one that smells 
to high heaven.” 

The Morse nose was never offended by 
businessmen who in his first race for the 
Senate supported him generously. Nor has 
Morse smelled anything wrong in the sup- 
port he has more recently had from Beck 
and his teamsters union in Oregon. He has, 
in fact, recently announced that he is proud 
of that support. 

What businessmen must realize, if their 
Teluctance to enter public life is to be over- 
come, is that these demagogs are attacking 
them not because they really believe them 
to be untrustworthy or that the public ap- 
proves such attacks. 

Dema make these attacks because they 
want bükinessmen to stay out of public life. 
They want businessmen to believe they make 
poor politicians and are unsuited to public 
office. The tragedy is that the demagogs 
have succeeded to a degree in their effort 
because many businessmen believe that non- 
sense. 

The consequent loss to political life and 
public service is very great, because with the 
size and cost of government mounting, and 
with its problems more and more closely 
entwined with economic affairs, there is dire 
need for more business in politics and gov- 
ernment. If ever business experience were 
needed in public affairs, it is now. 


Gronce HUMPHREY RESIGNS AS SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY 

Ohioan George M. Humphrey will leave his 
cabinet offce of Secretary of the Treasury 
“no later than the close òf the current con- 

onal session.” President Eisenhower 
has accepted “with profound regret” the 
resignation of the Cleveland man. 

Humphrey’s letter to the President said his 
resignation had become an absolute necess- 
ity because of the illness and retirement of 
one of the Secretary's former partners. The 
President: prevailed on Humphrey to allow 
him, the President, to. designate the date 
when the resignation would become effective 
because “there are a riumber of critical 
problems to be considered during this 
session." 

In Eisenhower's letter of acceptance he 
wrote: 

“Tt would be idle to attempt expression of 
my feelings of gratitude for the extraordi- 
nary talents that, more than 4 years ago, you 
brought to the Treasury Department and for 
the loyal and tireless way in which you 
have, ever since, applied them to problems 
of the greatest import,” 


, 
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Ohio Senator Jonn W. BRICKER, in com- 
menting on Humphrey's resignation, said: 

“He has been one of the truly great men 
of this administration. I am sorry to see 
him leave public service. The public had 
complete confidence in him, and his depart- 
ure will be a great loss.” 

Humphrey became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in January 1953. He termed his years 
in government the most wonderful experi- 
ence in my life.” 

Replacing him will be Robert B. Anderson 
who formerly held two high posts in the 
Defense Department. 

NEWSPAPERS APPLAUD HUMPAREY'’S PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


Cleveland Press: “Integrity and wisdom 
are perhaps the words which best sum up 
Clevelander George Humphrey's distin- 
guished years of service as Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“Humphrey generated confidence—in the 
administration, in the Congress, and among 
the great masses of the American people. 

“He. dealt in a fantastic world of figures 
and finance which most people can't com- 
prehend. 

“And yet somehow folks just assumed 
Humphrey knew what he was doing, and 
was doing the right things. 

“Among those who trusted- him com- 
pletely, and leaned heayily on him for ad- 
vice and counsel, was the President of the 
United States.“ 

Toledo Times: “It has been a great many 
years since we have read so many expressions 
of regret as over Mr. Humphrey's resignation. 
Indeed, we can recall no such outpour- 
ing * * * over the departure of a public 
official. 

“Throughout his tenure of the office, Mr, 
Humphrey has been the symbol of everything 
the Nation needs in the Treasury: a sound, 
conservative, courageous, honest man who 
stood for sanity in Government finances 
because he knows what it means to the 
Nation's economy, the welfare of the public.“ 

Cleveland News: “President Eisenhower 
and leaders of Congress praise Mr. Hum- 
phrey's services in the most glowing terms. 

“The Secretary deserves such tribute 

“Mr. Humphrey leaves the Cabinet firm in 
the knowledge that he has contributed much 
to the financial welfare and integrity of this 
country. Our whole national economy has 
benefited immeasurably from his conserva- 
tive-commonsense fiscal] policies.“ 

Columbus Dispatch: “In the 4 years of his 
tenure, Mr. Humphrey served both the ad- 
ministration and the country in an out- 
standing way, one which by all odds should 
leave its impress upon our history at a most 
critical time in its development. 

“He has more than earned the many high 
assessments being made of his services, and 
as he retires to private life and back to par- 
ticipation in business affairs he can enjoy the 
deep satisfaction which comes to a man 
when he knows he has done a difficult job 
well.” 


Macmillan Asks War on Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
news article entitled “Macmillan Asks 
War on Inflation,“ which was published 
a 1 York Times of Sunday, July 
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There being no objection, the crticle 
was ordered to be printed in the Rr on, 
as follows: 7 
MACMILLAN ASKS War ON INFLATION—URGES 

Brrrons To Propuce AND Save MORE— 

CONCERN aT RISING PRICES MOUNTS 

Lonpon, July 20.—Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan appealed tonight to his fellow 
Britons to aid in the fight against inflation 
by increasing production and by saving. 

In a speech to a Conservative Party meet- 
ing at Bedford, the Prime Minister reflected 
the growing concern of the Government over 
the effects of rising prices in Britain. He 
said: s 

“Our constant concern today is: Can 
prices be steadied while at the same time we 
maintain full employment in an expanding 
economy? Can we control inflation? This 
is the problem of our time.” 

Mr. Macmillan warned that inflation could 
price Britain out of the world market and 
bring back “the old nightmare of unemploy- 
ment.” The Government, he said, would 
continue to employ credit restrictions and 
other adjustments of monetary policy, and 
would retard or accelerate investment pro- 
grams as long as necessary to combat rising 
prices, 

The Prime Minister denied that there was 
a sudden crisis in Britain, saying: This is a 
constant problem, a long-term problem.” 
He asserted that the United States and Can- 
ada also were troubled by inflation as a 
result of their economic expansion. 

While urging Britons to “go on saving“ 
as a means of curbing inflation, Mr. Mac- 
millan declared that in the long run there 
is only one answer to the $64,000 question— 
to increase production.” 

The Prime Minister cautioned that the 
Government could not fight inflation alone. 
“This is a combined operation,” he said. 
“We are all in it: Government, industry, the 
general public. What we need is restraint 
and commonsense—testraint in the demands 
we make and commonsense on how we spend 
our income.” 3 

Mr. Macmillan described Britain's general 
economic prospects as good. Balance of 
payments prospects, he said, are favorable 
for the year. In the first half of 1957, he re- 
ported, Britain’s gold and dollar reserves 
rose by £88,000,000 ($246,400,000). 

Mr. Macmillan said Britain's exports were 
up 6 percent in the first 6 months of this 
year and invisible earnings from shipping 
and oil were doing well. These, and in- 
creased earnings from main industries, such 
as steel, coal, and automobiles, have made it 
possible to leave untouched a loan from the 
United States Export-Import Bank or stand- 
by credit negotiated with the International 
Monetary Fund, he added. 

The Prime Minister scoffed at Labor Party 
policy which, he said, was “nationalization 
in one form or another still its theme, going 
back to controls and restrictions.” 

The Conservatives, he said, stand for “the 
Government maintaining a general guid- 
ance of the economy with the minimum of 
interference.“ 


J 


Rural Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE BENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
whole House and Senate delegation from 
Florida are very much pleased to hear 
that rural development farm programs 
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for two counties in our State, Suwannee 
and Washington, have been established 
and will shortly be moving forward ac- 
tively. 

In that connection, I note in the cur- 
rent issue of Time magazine, of August 
12, 1957, an article entitled Rural De- 
velopment,” subtitled “One Farm Pro- 
gram That Works.” 

Í ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from Time magazine be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT—ONE FARM PROGRAM 
THAT WorRES 


In campaigning for billions in price sup- 
ports, Washington politicos often give the 
impression that the subsidies benefit all of 
America’s 5,400,000 farm families. Actually, 
only a minority gets them, since only five 
crops (wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco) 
are supported, and they are produced by the 
Nation's most prosperous farmers. Left out 
almost completely are some 2,500,000 mar- 
ginal farmers. These underfed and ill- 
housed familles are a farm problem that few 
Congressmen talk about. Last week Con- 
gress grudgingly voted $2,500,000 for their 
benefit, a cut of $1,500,000 below the amount 
President Eisenhower urgently requested 
this year for rural development, the Nation's 
newest farm p 5 

Rural development is one of the few farm 
programs that really work. Yet it gets a cold 
reception from politicians, because it is 
prompted by an unpleasant fact that they 
prefer to ignore. The fact: too many farm- 
ers àre trying to scratch out a living on farms 
that are too small to be profitable. From 
1930 to 1954, the ayerage United States farm 
jumped from 157 toj242 acres. But with the 
cost of mechanization, even that is not 
enough to support a single family in many 
areas. And in hundreds of scrubby farming 
counties, the cultivated area per farm aver- 
ages as little as 8% acres. 

To make the first broad-scale assault ever 
attempted on this problem, the Agriculture, 
Interior, Commerce, Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Departments, at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's orders, selected 54 counties 
and 3 multicounty areas in the Southeast, 
Southwest, New England, along the Ohio 
River Valley, and in the Great Lakes area as 
laboratories in which to test a new idea. The 
big idea—to encourage local farm leaders, 
businessmen, clergymen, and others to take 
over and work out their own farm-improve- 
ment plans, tallored to their own needs, with 
technical and loan assistance supplied by 
their State and the Federal Government. 

In the test counties, farmers got a choice. 
If they wanted to keep on farming, they 
were shown how to farm better, got help in 
buying more land and equipment. Others’ 
were helped in getting jobs in town or in- 
dustry. Rural development has also per- 
suaded industries to locate plants in dis- 
tressed rural areas, and has aided farmers in 
starting their own businesses. i 

In Price County, Wis., Gordon Johnson, 
who was a misfit at dairying. last week 
started work on his first glass-fiber boat in 
his new company. In Monroe County, Ohio, 
ministers sparked a countywide poll.of the 
labor force, which help attract a new Olin 
Mathieson aluminum plant. In Espanola, 
N. Mex., fruitgrowers were helped to build a 
plant to grade and pack their appies and 
peaches. In Choctaw County, Okla., which 
was losing population in droves, a new can- 
nery, a glove factory, and a feed mill were 
established. 

With the help of rural development, many 
farmers are learning to be better farmers. 
In Lewis County, W. Va., rural development 
last year helped 12 farmers buy 146 western 
ewes. In one season they made enough from 
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their lambs and wool to pay back the loan, 
this year will pocket a sizable profit from 
their almost vertical hillside pastures. 

In Tippah County, Miss., farmers were 
giving ups their homesteads at the rate of 
Nearly 100 a year, forced out of business by 
the cotton acreage cuts. The county was 
helped by rural development to launch a 
brandnew dairy industry. Merchants raffled 
off 27 prize Jersey cows as breeding stock, 
put up $25,000 to start a processing plant. 
The plant opened February 1, paid back 
the loan in full June 1. A similar shift is 
going on in Chesterfield County, S. C., hard 
hit by the cutbacks in tobacco acreage, where 
rural development is encouraging farmers 
to use tobacco barns no longer needed for 
curing tobacco to dry out and store sweet 
potatoes. For many families, rural develop- 
Ment means the amenities of living, whose 
lack is incomprehensible to many other 
Americans. In tiny La Cafiada de los Ala- 
mos, N. Mex., 13 Spanish-speaking families, 
thanks to rural development, now have a 
community well, ending generations of 
carrying water uphill. 

Surveying such accomplishments, - all 
brought about in little over a year with a 
Federal cash outlay of only $2,100,000 (the 
cost. of storing Government price-supported 
crop surpluses for 2 days), some enthusiasts 
` believe that if rural development were 
vastly expanded, it would be an answer for 
the whole farm problem. But most experts 
point out that the plan's success is due to 
the fact that it relies on local and State 
initiative rather than a vast new Federal 
bureaucracy to dictate to farmers. As Editor 
F. W. Heath, of the Price County, Wis., weekly 
Bee put it last week: “At least we are begin- 
hing to realize that we' are the ‘they’ we 
talk about when we want something done.” 


A Disservice to Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, freedom of 
the press in this great America of ours 
is, more than ever before, making it pos- 
sible for the American people to be the 
best informed people in the world. 
Through news articles, and more partic- 
ularly through outstanding editorials, 
the American public is given an oppor- 
tunity to learn the facts that help them 
formulate opinions according to their 
individual beliefs. In the State of Flor- 
ida, the land of sunshine, happy people, 
and outstanding progress, we are fortu- 
nate in having many newspapers that 
are dedicated to informing the public in 
the highest traditions of freedom of the 
press. As an example, I am submitting 
two editorials as published in the Lake- 
land Ledger, Lakeland, Fla., on Wedngs- 
day, August 7, 1957, with the hope that 
through recognition of editorials such 
as these, our newspaper editors will con- 
tinue to be a voice of democracy. 

The editorials follow: 

PROTECTING STATE SOVEREIGNTY 

Florida is taking a step to protect State 
sovereignty against Federal encroachmant. 
A commission created by the legislature for 
that specific purpose was formally organ- 
ized this week. Former Gov. Millard F. 
Caldwell is its chairman, former Gov. Doyle 
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E. Carlton is its vice chairman, and Cody 
Fowler, Tampa lawyer who is a former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, is 
one of the members. 

If it were a commission of lesser men, it 
might turn out to be only a shotgun com- 
mission firing away at everything in general 
and hitting nothing in particular, 

Chairman Caldwell is not a man to dawdle 
around over such an assignment. “He is 
likely to put a great deal of vigor into it. 
In due time, therefore, a report getting down 
to cases may reasonably be expected. 

The commission has a two-phases assign- 
ment. First, according to the language of 
the legislative measure, it is supposed to alert 
the people to the acts of the Federal Govern- 
men which invade the fields of State sov- 
ereignty. Second, it is to work toward an 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion that would give clear delineation to 
State rights and underscore the limitations 
of power vested in the Federal Government. 

The Supreme Court ruling calling for inte- 
gration in public schools is, of course, one 
of the basic developments that prompted 
creation of the commission. 

Such drawing of the line between Fed- 
eral and State powers will serve the worthy 
purpose of keeping before the people one 
of the soundest features of our American 
system of government. The men who drew 
up and-adoped the Constitution sought to 
establish a bulwark against concentration of 
great power in the Federal Government. 

It was their conviction that our Republic 
could thrive best as a closely united edera- 
tion of States whose people would be answer- 
able to the Federal Government as well as 
to State government, but with the States 
preserving their individual identities and 
enjoying specific sovereignty. 

State sovereignty gives the American peo- 
ple the localized government that is an 


“integral part of American democracy. It is 


essential that this localized government be 
preserved and protected. This can be done 
by means of aggressive and constant articu- 
lation such as is expected of the Florida 
commission now going to work, \ 


A DISSERVICE TO NEGROES 


Censoring of Stephen Foster songs is a dis- 
service to Negroes to the extent that the 
censoring implies quite broadly that there is 
something disgraceful about being a Negro. 

There is nothing disgraceful about having 
black skin, yellow skin, white skin or any 
other color of skin. All people were made 
in the image of God and no individual has 
had an opportunity to choose a color for 
his skin. No man should take credit or blame 
for the color of his skin. 

The best Negro citizens have strong racial 
pride. They know that if Booker T. Wash- 
ington, George Washington Carver, Mary 
McLeod Bethune and others of their race 
have been able to achieve international fame 
against great odds, they have a chance to 
succeed in this day of much greater oppor- 
tunity. 

The Stephen Foster songs are primarily 
sentimental songs that express affection for 
the oldtime Negroes of plantation days. 

True, those songs recall the period of 
slavery but in doing so they reflect upon 
white people, not Negroes, enslavement of 
humans being one of the most vicious viola- 
tions of which mankind has been guilty. 

We seriously doubt that the censoring of 
Stephen Foster songs was done at the behest 
of Negroes. We suspect that some starry- 
eyed do-gooders bogged down in sentimen- 
tality or warped by the crusading spirit ap- 
plied the pressure to get the censoring done. 

This portion of the world now called the 
United States was occupied by people with 
red skin until they were exploited and killed 
off by adventurers with white skin who 
staked out claims in the name of freedom. 
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We are compelled to recognize this if we take 
an honest look at history. 

Further, it was white exploiters who 
brought the first Negro slaves to the United 
States. 

So, when the Stephen Foster songs take 

us back to the era of slavery, they do not 
take us back to a condition that refiects upon 
Negroes. 
The Stephen Foster songs were written 
out of a warm heart and the white people 
who have sung them through the decades 
have sung them with warm hearts, 


Address by Mr. Ralph H. Stone, Chief 
Benefits Director, United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Washington, 
D. C., at the 38th Annual Encampment 
of the Department of Pennsylvania 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Held at Harrisburg, Pa., July 
10 through July 14, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
the 38th annual encampment of the De- 
partment of Pennsylvania Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States held 
at Harrisburg, Pa., July 10 through July 
14, there were several outstanding ad- 
dresses delivered by prominent officials 
of the Federal Government in keeping 
with the theme of the encampment De- 
fense Means Freedom.” L 

On July 12, 1957, the following ad- 
dress was delivered by Mr. Ralph H. 
Stone, Chief Benefits Director, United 
States Veterans’ Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


Text oF REMARKS BY Mr. RatpH H. STONE, 
CHIEF BENEFITS DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., AT 38TH ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT, DE- 
PARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS, HARRISBURG, Pa, 


It's a real privilege to join you today for 
your 38th annual encampment. 

A real privilege, because I happen to en- 
joy the warm and friendly company of my 
good friends of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

A real privilege, because you men who 
know war at firsthand, you men who have 
fought tyranny on battlefields all over the 
world, have gained a keener-than-average 
appreciation of freedom, of the fortitude 
and understanding it takes to maintain 
freedom, and to maintain a just and hon- 
orable peace in these times of trouble. 

I am struck by the deep truth of the 
theme you have selected for your encamp- 
ment, “Defense Means Freedom.” 

Yes, defense does mean freedom. And it 
also means peace. For the two go hand in 
hand. ` 


We are living in a world where strength 
counts. A strong America, and America of 
adequate defense, an America that is listened 
to when it raises its volce in the cause of 
freedom, and in the cause of peace. 

Defense means freedom. And there's 
something else that also means freedom, the 
American veteran, and his notable contri- 
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butions to our way of life, contributions that 
seem to grow with the passing years. 

And that's the story I would like to talk 
about today, the contributions of our veter- 
ans to the cause of American freedom. 

When I was much younger, there was a 
Scandinavian playwright who was all the 
rage, and rightly so, I believe, for he es- 
poused some irrefutable truths. But the 
plays of Henrik Ibsen aren't read so much 
any more, and it’s a pity. 

Well, in one of his plays, he had some 
wise words to say about freedom, words I 


‘want you to hear because I feel they apply 


to our veterans of today. He said this: 

“You should never wear your best trousers 
when you go out to fight for freedom and 
truth.” 

What he meant is that freedom never is 
handed to you on a silver platter. It must 
be fought for and defended and nurtured 
and encouraged, with all our strength and 
all our might and all our hearts. 

As Ibsen would put it, you can't wear your 
Sunday trousers when it comes to freedom, 
for they're for sitting back and relaxing. 
You must wear your work trousers, the kind 
of a lot of you veterans put on when you 
paint the woodwork of your house or weed 
the vegetables growing in the backyard, or 
approach the Congress on needed veteran 
legislation. 

You must work for freedom, and you must 
work hard. Now, in just which ways have 
our veterans been working in freedom's 
cause? Too many to describe them all, so 
let me dwell on two. 

First, there's the battlefront of education. 

Education, of any nature, serves as a 
strong bulwark of freedom. The entire his- 
tory of mankind proves time and again that 
freedom is in jeopardy when ignorance per- 
vades a nation, and that freedom is strength- 
ened when knowledge and enlightenment 
are allowed to spread their light unfettered. 

And second, there’s the battlefront of 
stability. 

Yes; stability, too, is a component of free- 
dom, stability of individuals as well as na- 
tions. For stability protects against idle 
discontent that, like a feather, blows first 
this way and then that. As we have seen-in 
our own lifetime, lack of stability can, and 
has opened the doors to dictatorship, to 
charlantanism, to ery. 

Education and stability. Two keystones 
of American freedom. 

How have the veterans of America, an 
army in work pants more than 22,500,000 
strong, contributed to our country's freedom, 
in terms of education and in terms of 
stability? 

How have they, in time of peace, served to 
preserve the freedom for which they fought 
in time of war? 
~ Let's first look into the matter of educa- 

jon. 

Some day in the dim future, when his- 
torians sit down to write the history of the 
mid-20th century, they're going to give it 
two names: the age of the atom, of course; 
and also the age of education. And when 
they look into the background of the age of 
education, one fact will stand out clearly 
and unmistakably: 

Veterans played a major part in bringing 
it to pass. 

For in this country today, there are more 
than 10 million veterans who have furthered 
their education through 2 GI bills, 1 for 
those with World War II service, and the 
other for Korea veterans, and through 2 
programs of vocational rehabilitation for 
the disabled. 

Take 10 million veterans, provide them 
with an education, and you're bound to 
create a lasting impact upon the face of the 
Nation. And here's what has happened: 

Because of GI training, veterans have 
raised their educational level to better than 
4 years of high school, which means that 
the average veteran has been exposed to col- 
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lege and all the benefits wrought by college 
training. What of the average nonveteran 
male, same age? You'll find not a high- 
school graduate, not a college trainee, but 
a man who hasn't gone beyond the second 
year of high school. 

Because of GI training, our colleges were 
forced to expand their facilities to accom- 
modate the postwar flood of veterans. And 
it’s well they did, for without expansion, 
our colleges simply could not accommodate 
all the hundreds of thousands of young peo- 
ple today seeking a higher education. 

Because of GI training, the adults of this 
country have become a generation of learn- 
ers, of seekers of knowledge. If adult vet- 
erans could go to school, why not adult non- 
veterans? And so today, adult education 
in America is at least double what it was 
before the war. 

Because of GI training, America is better 
able to cope with its tremendous need for 
technologists, as it emerges in a world where 
technology is synonymous with progress. 
Where would our country be without the 
400,000 engineers, 100,000 scientists, one-half 
million skilled craftsmen who acquired their 
learning under the GI bill? 

And because of GI training, our veterans 
have learned tothink. Education and train- 
ing is far more than learning a set of skills. 
It is learning to think, to reason, to inquire. 
And good thinking, clear thinking, is a pre- 
requisite to good citizenship. 

Yes; good thinking, clear thinking, also 
is a means to the preservation of freedom. 
Freemen are thinking men. 

Now, what about the other keystone of 
freedom, the corner post of stability? 

Stability isn't an easy attribute to meas- 
ure, but I believe it can be done if we exam- 
ine the use veterans have made of another 
benefit: the GI loan program. 

Five million veterans have become Ameri- 
can homeowners with the assistance of GI 
loans. As all you homeowners know, running 
your home, keeping things on an even finan- 
cial keel, involves a great deal of responsi- 


bility. Plus good judgment. Plus the ability 


to keep a level head. 

Or, in a word—stability. 

So the very fact of 5 million veteran home- 
owners connotes stability, and lots of it. But 
let’s look a little deeper into GI home owner- 
ship. What do we find? 

We find that already more than 1 million 
veterans have repaid their GI loan obliga- 
tions In full. That's recognizing responsi- 
bility. That's stability. 

And we find that veterans have achieved 
a record that’s hard to match in meeting 
their GI loan payments. Better than 99 per- 
cent are paying regularly, every month, right 
on time, fully aware of the financial respon- 
sibilities they have assumed. And less than 
1 percent have defaulted to the point where 
the Government has had to make good its 
guarantee to the lender. 

Better than 99 percent meeting their pay- 
ments on the nose. How’s that for responsi- 
bility? For stability? 

There's still more to the picture, as we 
delve even deeper. 

The Veterans’ Administration conducted a 
study recently, and found that the average 
veteran was paying out for total monthly 
housing costs only 20 percent of his monthly 
income. Which means he has had the good 
sense not to overextend himself. 

The survey also found that after making 
his down payment and taking care of settle- 
ment fees, he still had a nest egg in the bank, 
equal to about 10 percent of the amount of 
his loan. Which means he's keeping a 
weather eye on the future; he’s not living 
for today alone. 

Those facts, too. add up to stability, un- 
matched stability. 

Yes; that's the sort of stability which con- 
tributes to the freedom of America. When 
such a large segment of our population, our 


as well. 
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5 million GI homeowners, demonstrate such 
a sound sense of responsibility, of stability, 
how could they ever become pawns of strange 
ideologies, of will-o’-the-wisp demagogs? 

They couldn't. my friends. They couldn't. 

Education and stability are just two ele- 
ments of freedom. The veterans of Amer- 
ica have excelled in these, and in many more 
They are our bulwark of freedom. 
They are the standard bearers of our way of 
life. 

Fighters for freedom, in work pants, as 
Ibsen would put it. That doesn't neces- 
sarily mean they're out on the front lines 
pamphleteering, as did Tom Paine of old, or 
manning the guns, as did the men who 
fought under George Washington. 

No; our veterans are fighters for freedom 
in another sense. By thelr day-to-day ac- 
tions they are furthering the cause of free- 
dom, each in his own way. By getting an 
education, they are fostering freedom, By 
growing roots in their communities as home- 
owners, they are fostering freedom. By tak- 
ing an active interest in the world about 
them, in their communities, in their States, 
in their Federal Government, they are foster- 
ing freedom. By raising their children to 
believe in the same ideals for which they 
fought in time of war, they are fostering 
freedom. 

Yes; they are practitioners of freedom, in 
everyday workpants. For them, freedom 
isn’t something to be taken off the top 
shelf and dusted off on the Fourth of July 
or on Veteran’s Day, and then put back to 
molder for another year. Instead, freedom 
is a way of life, to be lived and cherished 
every day, and every week, and every month, 
and every year. 

Defense means freedom. And so do our 
veterans mean freedom. 

This building, in which we have gathered, 
is built on strong, firm foundations. We 
know this is so, and we don't give it 
@ second thought. We don't look around 
apprehensively, every once in a while, to see 
whether any new cracks have developed. 

It's something like that with our veterans, 
and with freedom. Our veterans are an ele- 
ment, an important element, in freedom's 
foundation. Only sometimes we are in- 
clined to take them, and their contributions, 
for granted. 

So it’s good to remind ourselves, as we 
have done today, of their many and lasting 
contributions to America and to the prin- 
ciples for which America stands, It's good 
to remember that the freedom, which we 
enjoy as a way of life, we owe at least in 
part to them. 

I salute them, the veterans of America, 
fighters for freedom in war, and 3 for 
freedom in peace. 

Thank you. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend-my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record I include a copy of my 
column Keenotes, which was released 
today. The article follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

Next to golf, circumventing the intent of 
Congress would seem to be a favorite pastime 
of the executive branch of the Government. 
A number of instances spring to mind, 
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such as when, several years ago, Congress 
appropriated more funds to bulld up the Air 
Force than the Department of Defense had 
requested. The Secretary of Defense bluntly 
stated that he would not make use of the 
money. This year, this same Secretary has 
sung quite a different tune as the economy- 
minded 85th Congress has made deep cuts 
in his budget requests for fiscal 1958. 

Closer to home, there is the instance of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act in 
which authority was granted the President 
to limit imports of crude and residual fuel 
oil when these imports exceed the 1954 levels. 
Although Members of Congress from West 
Virginia and other coal-and-oil-producing 
States have pleaded for the exercise of this 
authority, the administration vainly con- 
tinues to hope for voluntary compliance on 
the part of the big oil importers while the 
tide of foreign oil rises higher and engulfs 
the eastern markets for domestic oil and 
West Virginia’s coal. 

Now a fresh instance of the administra- 
tion’s thwarting of congressional intent has 
occurred. When the 85th Congress passed 
the Housing Act of 1957, one of the impor- 
tant changes in our housing laws was the 
amendment. lowering downpayments on 
homes bulit under the FHA home-building 
program. There was urgent purpose behind 
this legislative act. 

With our rapidly growing population, mil- 
lions of American familles need and wish 
to purchase homes. The majority of these 
are, I venture to say, the families of vet- 
erans—young families who have not yet 
had the time to build up much in the way 
of cash reserves. 

According to the law, of course, the vet- 
eran is supposed to be able to get a loan at 
414-percent Interest. It is, however, a known 
fact that under the administration's tight- 
money policy such loans have been almost 
impossible to obtain for some little while. 
Consequently, the only course left open to 
the veteran has been to buy under FHA. 

Then there is the great number of families 
- in moderate circumstances and, like the 
veteran, without much ready cash. Would- 
be home purchasers too, many of these fam- 
ilies have been unable to meet the down- 
payments required under the previous law. 

This in turn has had a depressant effect 
upon the home-bullding industry which, 
last year, declined more than 20 percent and, 
80 far this year. has fallen off another 16 
percent, Permitted to continue, this decline 
could not only create a serious housing 
shortage throughout the Nation, but will 
have an adverse effect upon the entire econ- 
omy, for not only is the home-building in- 
dustry one of the Nation’s largest industries, 
giving employment to tens of thousands, but 
it is also the principal market for the prod- 
ucts of many other industries, glass, tile, 
aluminum, lumber, and electrical appliances, 
to name a few. 

To meet this situation, this Congress there- 
fore amended the Housing Act to provide 
lower downpayments under the FHA pro- 
gram, and to bring FHA schedules more in 
line with VA schedules. As written into the 
new law, Congress said the cash downpay- 
ment on a $10,000 home would be $300 in- 
stead of the $700 previously required; and 
$600 on a $12,000 home as against the pre- 
vious $1,200, 

Last week, after a considerable delay, the 
Federal Housing Administration announced 
that these lower downpayments on homes 
financed through Government-insured loans 
were in effect. But what has shocked Wash- 
ington is the announcement by FHA that at 
the same time that it was lowering the cash 
downpayment requirements, it was increas- 
ing the interest rate on these loans from 5 
to 5% percent. : 

Thus, while Congress has sought to make it 
easier for the average citizen to own his own 
home, the administration has found a way 
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to saddle him with a heavier debt. The 
increase of one-fourth percent in the inter- 
est rate—the second, by the way, that has 
occurred in the past 8 months—has been 
roughly estimated to raise the cost of a 
$12,000 home by some $700 over the average 
30-year life of the loan, Seven hundred 
doliars is a lot of money to people in modest 
circumstances. 

The excuse given for this rise in interest 
rates is that it was necessary to keep FHA 
mortgage loans competitive with other de- 
mands in the present tight money market. 
The effect may well be to boost interest rates 
all along the line to meet other financing 
demands. And, of course, a very obvious 
effect is again to enrich the banker and 
broker at the expense of the average citizen. 

Obvious, too, is the fact that higher Inter- 
est rates add materially to the cost of doing 
business and hence to the cost of living. 
‘The inflationary spiral soars ever higher, and 
the vast majority of American families are 
plunging deeper and deeper into debt as they 
try to stretch fixed incomes or next month's 
pay envelope to meet today’s high prices. 

There would, I feel, be & stronger ring of 
sincerity to the administration's protesta- 
tions of concern over inflation if the means 
which it elects to use to control the con- 
stantly rising cost of living did not invariably 
shift a still greater share of the burden upon 
the consumer, the worker, the salaried em- 
ployee, the small-business man and retired 
individuals living on pensions and annuities. 

Meanwhile, the Congress must find a way 
to see that the laws it enacts for the benefit 
of the general public are not circumvented 
or nullified by administrative interpretation 
and regulation. 


Honesty in Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many wrong impressions regarding 
how the finances of a labor union are 
handled. 

Mr. I. W. Abel, international secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO, has in a very 
concise story explained the controls and 
the workings of his office. 

Unfortunately, the papers play up the 
dishonesty much more than they portray 
the honesty of the great number of good, 
clean unions. 

Mr. Abel's statement, which appeared 
in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph on 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957, follows: 


Laos Own Views: Honesty IN UNIONS 


The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph invited sev- 
eral leaders of labor in the Pittsburgh region 
to present their point of view to its readers. 
The subjects on which they have written 
were of their own choosing. Today's con- 
tribution is by I. W. Abel, international sec- 
retary-treasurer, United Steelworkers of 
America, AFL-CIO. We probably could get 
into an interminable debate by raising the 
question of whether honesty can be legis- 
lated. I have always liked an old truism on 
honesty I read many years ago. It goes like 
this: 


“Honesty is not the best policy. It isn't 
any kind of policy. It’s a virtue practiced 
for its own self. The man who does not 
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steal because he might be caught is not 
honest. He is merely discreet,” 

All this, of course, is pertinent in light of 
the so-called McClellan committee's findings 
about certain union officials. It is all too 
easy to attribute the evils of a few to the 
many. 

Do all unions operate their financial af- 
fairs so loosely, so negligently as to permit 
such conduct by officials? 

The answer obviously is “No.” 

As a financial officer of a rather large and 
well-known union, the United Steelworkers 
of America, I have been invited to write this 
column for the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 

The subject was not specified, but I pro- 
pose to write about our union’s financial 
practices, with which I live daily. 

In the United Steelworkers of America we 
believe our code of ethical practices does a 
most efficient and effective job. In fact, we 
have informed Senator MCCLELLAN that he 
will have our fullest cooperation if his com- 
mittee cares to look us over. 

I should like to note that this course of 
conduct is not the outgrowth of any pres- 
ent excitement in Washington. Our union 
has always lived by this code, 

The first step we took almost 20 years ago 
was to employ an outside auditing firm, 
This firm is Main & Co., nationally promi- 
nent, certified public accountants, which 
audits many, many businesses, including 
many steel companies. 

The firm audits our books twice a year. 
The published audit goes to every local 
union, to the homes of 1,250,000 members 
through Steel Labor, to the Nation's press, 
Senators, Congressmen, goyernors—in fact, 
to anyone Interested. > 

Actually, anyone who cares to investigate 
the financial accounts of the United Steel- 
workers of America need go no farther than 
the nearest public library. 

We operate in a goldfish bowl. We have 
nothing to hide. 

Likewise, the financial affairs of our 3,000 
local unions are audited by their own 
trustees and again by a trained staff of 
auditors from the international office. 

Salaries of all elected officers and executive 
board members are set by international con- 
vention. Salaries or wage rates and ex- 
pense allowances of all personnel are subject 
to approval and review by the 33-man inter- 
national executive board, as required by the 
international constitution. 

Investments are made only in the name of 
the union and such investments are held by 
a bank or trust company as agent. 

All financial officers of the United Steel- 
workers are covered by fidelity bonds. 

Financial records are safely maintained by 
the elected financial officers for a period not 
less than applicable statutes of limitations. 
At the International office such records are 
microfilmed. 

All financial contracts or major expendi- 
tures are subject to prior authorization by 
the union's executive board. 

All records of accounts are in accordance 
with generally accepted principles of ac- 
counting, as recommended by Main & Co. 

To meet NLRB requirements we have reg- 
ularly filed a complete financial report with 
the Bureau of Labor Standards and in addi- 
tion, we have regularly filed similar financial 
reports with the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment in order to maintain our tax exempt 
status. The reports to these two depart- 
ments cover not only our international office 
but our local unions as well and total some- 
where in the neighborhood of 55,000 notar- 
ized reports annually. 

It has always been the policy of the United 
Steelworkers of America that the responsi- 
bility for administration of insurance and 
pension programs is that of the employers. 
The union's responsibility is that of ne- 
gotiating such programs and seeing to it that 
they are properly funded. 
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Then, too, the USW code provides three 
definite prohibitions: 

1. No loans to officers and employees. 

2. No fees of any nature whatsoever may 
be accepted or paid by officers and employes 
where a financial transaction of the union 
is involved. 

3. No major financial contracts can be let 
without securing competitive bids. — 
There are many, many more principles in 
our ethical code—all scrupulously observed. 

But these highlights might help others to 
understand why our union is proud of the 
honest and democratic manner in which. it 
now operates and has operated since its in- 
ception, 


Fine Work in Conservation Performed by 
Former Gov. Oswald West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
1958 the Nation will mark the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of a great Ameri- 
can, President Theodore Roosevelt, I 
have been honored with an appointment 
on the National Committee of Sponsors 
of this historic event. 

My own particular interest in the ca- 
reer of Theodore Roosevelt stems from 
his great and abiding championing of the 
protection of our natural resources. He 
was one of our first great conserva- 
tionists. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record a brief tribute written by 
Theodore Roosevelt himself, and pub- 
lished in Outlook magazine for Septem- 
ber 1911, which heralds the fine work in 
conservation performed by Gov. Oswald 
West, of the State of Oregon. 

Ex-Governor West is still a resident of 
my home city of Portland, and he con- 
tinues to retain his zealous interest in 
such resources as timber, soil, water, 
wildlife, and minerals. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PEOPLE OF THE PACIFIC Coast 
(By Theodore Roosevelt) 

In Oregon I had two small experiences 
which perhaps will illustrate what I mean 
when I speak of the development of the cul- 
tural life on the coast, of the development of 
the kind of citizenship that realizes the 
need of trying to make life more beautiful 
and satisfactory for the individual, at the 

same time that we try to make the indtvid- 

ual stronger, and to do what we can toward 
bringing about the reign of righteousness 
and justice as between individuals, 

In Governor West, of Oregon, I found a 
man more intelligently alive to the beauty 
of nature and of harmless wildlife, more 
eagerly desirous to avold the wanton and 
brutal defacement and destruction of wild 
nature, and more keenly appreciative of how 
much this natural beauty should mean to 
civilized mankind, than almost any other 
man I have ever met holding high political 
position. * * * He desires to preserve for all 
time our natural resources, the woods, the 
water, the soll, which a selfish and short- 
sighted greed seeks to exploit in such fashion 
as to run them, and thereby to leave our chil- 
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dren and our children's children heirs only 
to an exhausted and impoverished inheri- 
tance; he desires also to preserve, for sheer 
love of their beauty and interest, the wild 
creatures of woodland and mountain, of 
marsh and lake and seacoast; and while he 
puts the economic need first, the need of 
permanentiy bettering the material well- 
being of our people being the foundation 
purpose of the movement, he also puts in 
prominent position the desirability of add- 
ing to our stock of popular pleasure and 
interest the inexhaustible delight that comes 
from knowing and loving, in and for itself, 
the wealth of beauty in bird and tree and 
blossom. The lack of power to take joy in 
outdoor nature is as real a misfortune as the 
lack of power to take joy in books. 


Disturbing Developments in Okinawa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE_OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr, Speaker, the 
House should take notice of two disturb- 
ing developments that threaten sov- 
ereignty over the island of Okinawa, 
America’s most potent military fortress 
in the troubled Far East. 

The first development concerns last 
Sunday’s election for 30-council seats in 
the capital city, Naha. The outcome 
favored the anti-American and pro- 
Communist Mayor Kemejiro Senaga. 
The mayor was elected in a freak three- 


‘way race last Christmas Day. His pro- 


Red People’s Party won 12 seats—not a 
majority as compared with the 17 seats 
and one neutral seat won by the anti- 
Senaga Conservatives, but enough seats 
to block a two-thirds majority vote for 
his ouster. 

Senaga's election statement followed 
the usual Marxist pattern, “We hope 
America will revise its undemocratic 
policy toward Okinawa and meet the 
. of the people as expressed at the 
po thie 

The fact is,.as I personally observed 
on two visits to the island on my recent 
Far East trip, the people of Okinawa 


never had it so good, economically. 


Their economic level is much higher than 
under the Japanese. In 1939 the norm 
in Okinawa was 69 percent of the Japa- 
nese norm; today it is 115 percent of the 
Japanese norm. The island's per capita 
income has increased from $157 to $181 
during fiscal 1956-57. I heard no serious 
talk in Okinawa about reverting to the 
days of paying tribute to the old Em- 
perors of China and to the old overlords 
of Japan. I doubt that those who voted 
for Mayor Senaga really want to follow 
him into the slave labor camps and 
conditions of the Communist world. 
The second disturbing development is 
the growth of the so-called Reversion 
Movement within Japan. Minority 
party politicians have been advocating 
the return of Okinawa to Japanese sov- 
ereignty. A segment of the Japanese 
press has been putting on a synthetic 
campaign to make this an issue. Before 
Premier Kishi’s June visit to this coun- 
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try for talks with President Eisenhower, 
they tried to make it appear that his en- 
tire mission would fail umless he re- 
turned with Okinawa bulging in his 
briefcase. Of course, this was gross 
exaggeration, as was revealed when the 
terms of the communique were an- 
nounced, The Kishi mission was a great 
success, without Okinawa. The premier 
obtained many concessions, talking with 
the President from the vantage point of 
equality. 

During the discussions, the Japanese 
delegation did bring up the subject by 
suggesting that the Japanese flag be 
flown side-by-side with the Stars and 
Stripes over the island. Word of this 
proposal was not contained in the com- 
minque, but it leaked out and reached 
the Far East, ironically, on July 4. I 
put it mildly when I say that American 
diplomats and military men who are sta- 
tioned in that part of the world to de- 
fend the free world against Communist 
aggression did not like the idea. Asked 
to comment, I said that the flag sugges- 
tion was “premature to say the least.” 
And as for returning Okinawa before it 
has served its purpose in the free-world 
struggle, I said we would be foolhardy if 
we did so. In short, we have been 
magnanimous victors in our postwar 
dealings with Japan; but we need not be 
magnanimous fools. 

One American officer who had fought 
on the Hagushi beachhead on Easter 
Sunday, April 1, 1945, made this hard 
remark: 

It would be like giving the White House 
ee to the British, now that we've fixed 

up. 


Mr. Speaker, when the outcome of last 
Sunday’s vote was announced one Japa- 
nese newspaper interpreted it as evi- 
dence that the people of Okinawa want 
to be returned to Japanese sovereignty. 
It is not only interesting but significant 
that Mayor Senaga and this segment of 
the Japanese press arrived at the same 
conclusion—a conclusion that is anti- 
American in most brazen and bare- 
faced fashion. When it comes to Oki- 
nawa, our battle-won and blood-bought 
fortress of the Far East, the theme songs 
we hear from Moscow and a segment of 
Tokyo sound in perfect harmony and 
consonance. 

Mr. Marvin L. Stone, Far East director 
of the International News Service, ap- 
peared on a panel discussion which I 
conducted in Tokyo to discuss the prob- 
Iems in the Orient. He predicted on 
that program that we can expect to hear 
more from the Reversion Movement in 
Japan within the next 2 years. He 
commented further, that while he be- 
lieved that the Japanese Government 
understood the necessity of continued 
United States control and sovereignty, 
it had failed public relationswise in get- 
ting over the point to the Japanese 
people. 

While I was in Japan, a demonstra- 
tion was staged in front of the Ameri- 
can Embassy protesting the extension of 
runways at a United States airbase. 
There were some Communists in the 
crowd. The signs read: “Yankee mon- 
keys, get out of Japan and Okinawa.” 
We are already withdrawing large con- 
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tingents of our Armed Forces from 
Japan. In fact, the withdrawal had 
been announced nearly 2 weeks before 
this July 9 demonstration. The signifi- 
cance of this slogan is that Okinawa 
Was linked with Japan proper. We may 
xpect more of this kind of agitation 

th reference to Okinawa, as time goes 
on. 

It is therefore important, I believe, 
for us to make our position on this issue 
crystal clear before anybody, whether in 
Okinawa, Japan, Peking or Moscow, 
gets any delusive ideas. We should state 
bluntly that insofar as the United 
States is concerned, Okinawa is not a 
Matter for barter or bickering at this 
time in the light of our obligations for 
our own defense and the defense of the 
free world. 

This way my fifth stop at Okinawa; 


first, in 1952, during the Korean war , 


when our B-29’s based on Okinawa, 
Were ranging all over the battle area up 
to the Yalu River, under he command 
of General Ralph Stirley; then in 1956 
with the Air Force Symphonic Band 
and guest-conducted two concerts there. 
In my visit last month, I returned with 
& much stronger feeling than ever be- 
fore that, unless there is an unexpected 
and radical shift in world affairs, we 
will have to maintain that strategic 
base at least for this generation and 
Perhaps for the next and the next. 
Okinawa is indipsensable today for 
Our defenses in the Far East. Its planes 
Can cover a 2,500-mile radius, fanning 
out from Borneo and Burma; to Tibet 
and beyond the Great Wall of China to 
Mongolia, and north to Vladivostok 
and Manchuria and beyond. Within 
that radius live the masses of Asia. Re- 
Member that from Okinawa, we can 
now exercise air control over one-third 
of the people of the world—both offen- 
Sively and defensively. z 
Okinawa is much more strategically 
located than Taiwan, Japan, Korea, and 
the Philippines, where we also have 
bases, but on foreign soil. Taiwan is too 
Close to the mainland to have sufficient 
Warning of air attack if the Chinese Reds 
Should unleash their jets from the com- 
Plex of airfields across the Strait of 
Formosa. The alert time there is only 
15 minutes as compared with the 45 min- 
utes that Okinawh enjoys. The only 
Other airbase located on soil under in- 
disputable American sovereignty—aside 
from Okinawa—is Guam, and Guam is 
1,400 miles farther away from the vital 
Asiatic target areas than is Okinawa. 
At the end of the runway at Kadena 
airport where my planes landed on my 
Various trips to Okinawa, several thou- 
sand Americans lost their lives coming 
ashore in the initial assault wave. Nor 
Can I forget that 12,000 were killed and 
another 30,000 wounded or missing be- 
fore that 67-mile-long strip of Pacific 
Teal estate was secured. Ernie Pyle, the 
GI's favorite war correspondent lost his 
life there in that last great battle of 
World War H. So did Lt. Gen. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, commander of the 10th 
y. 
Ernie Pyle is buried today in Punch 
Bowl National Cemetery overlooking 
Pearl Harbor. This is another link in 
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the minds of Americans between Oki- 
nawa and that infamous Sunday sneak 
attack upon American territory. 

No matter how many slogans Japa- 
nese Communists and other extremists 
compose and wave aloft, I doubt that the 
American people will be inclined to yield 
Okinawa until Pearl Harbor has faded 
further back in their memories. And 
that will be considerable more time than 
has elapsed since December 7, 1941— 
that day of infamy. 

Let us keep this mighty fortress in our 
arsenal in the Far East under the strong 
arm of Uncle Sam as long as we need it. 


Lack of Veterans’ Hospital Facilities in 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


* OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, the popula- 
tion of the great Sunshine State of 
Florida is growing at the rate of over 
3,000 people per week. Many of these 
new residents that are choosing the 
wonders of Florida as a homesite are 
veterans who have defended our coun- 
try, in the time of need. Florida’s al- 
ready overcrowded veterans’ hospitals 
are becoming faced with an even greater 
shortage of space and facilities. I am 
of the sincere conviction that if a man 
or woman is willing to serve his or her 
country when the call to arms is 
sounded, it is the responsibility of the 
American Government to see that these 
men and women are afforded the best 
possible hospital facilities. in line with 
this, I would like to submit a letter and 
resolution from the Department of 
Florida Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States that point out the very 
inadequate hospital facilities offered our 
veterans in Florida. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF FLORIDA, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
August 8, 1957. 


Hon. ROBERT SIKES, 
Member: of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN SIKES: There is en- 
closed herewith a resolution approved unani- 
mously on July 28 by the council of admin- 
istration of the Florida Department of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. It is my honest 
belief that. this resolution will receive the 
unanimous approval of the national en- 
campment of the Veterans of Forelgn Wars 
to be held in Miami Beach this month. 

Our department commander, Charles A. 
Whiteacre, of Hialeah, wishes me to assure 
you that our organization will give you 
every possible support in all your efforts to 
make the expression of this resolution a 
reality. May I personally urge you to bend 
every effort to the realization of this goal, 

We all know the sad VA hospital situation 
in the State of Florids, and it is our hope 
and prayer that the powers that be, who 
have thus far successfully obstructed de- 
cent treatment and consideration of all vet- 
erans who might be in our State who need 
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hospitalization, can be prevailed upon to 
see both the justice and the necessity for 
the additional hospital facilities requested 
in this resolution. 
Sincerely: yours, 
M. D. Wane, Sr., 
Adjutant-Quartermaster. 


RESOLUTION, DEPARTMENT OF FLORIDA, VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 

Whereas the hospitalization of war vet- 
erans by the Veterans’ Administration has 
been established by law as a matter of right 
for the service-connected disabled, and as 
a matter of availability of beds for those 
non-service-connected war veterans who are 
unable to defray the cost of hospitalization; 
and 

Whereas the State of Florida is attract- 
ing disabled and elderly war veterans by 
the thousands every year, who are in need 
of VA hospital facilities, and that while all 
VA hospitals in Florida are full to capacity, 
there are constantly as many men walting 
for a bed as there are beds already avall- 
able, causing abnormally swollen waiting 
lists; and 

Whereas it has been firmly established 
by testimony before the House Veterans' 
Affairs Committee in February of 1957 that 
the Florida VA hospital situation is the most 
acute in the Nation, and notwithstanding’ 
this acute need for more hospital beds, the 
record shows that the number of available 
beds in Florida is now less than it was 10 
years ago: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the council of administra- 
tion, Department of Florida, VFW, in meet- 
ing assembled at Ocala, Fla., this 28th day 
of July 1957, That we again urge our con- 
gressional delegation to leave no stone un- 
turned in their united efforts to increase 
the bed-space allotments at VA, Bay Pines, 
Fla.. and do hereby declare the expansion 
of Bay Pines of the foremost priority and 
necessity, and earnestly request the full 
endorsement of this position by the VFW 
national convention to convene at Miami 
Beach in August of 1957; and be it further 

Resolved, That while additional GM and 
S beds are desperately at VAC Bay Pines, 


we declare that second priority and neces- 


sity In Florida is the immediate authoriza- 
tion and construction of the 1,000-bed 
neuropsychiatric hospital at Gainesville, 
and thirdly, the complete replacement and 
enlarging of the facility at Coral Gables, Fla. 

Approved by the council of administration, 
Department of Florida, VFW, the 28th 
day of July 1957. 

CHARLES A. WHITEACRE, 
Department Commander. 
Attest: 
: M: D. Wane, Sr. 

Department Adjutant. 


Tito 
EXTENSIÓN OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, while 
there was nothing startling in the news 
of the Tito-Khrushchey meeting in Ru- 
mania, each headline of this kind gives 
added prominence to the questionable 
American policy toward Yugoslavia. 
Thanks to the announcement of the new 
bond of friendship that was welded at 
last week's meeting between the two Red 
gangsters, another wave of indignation 
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- has arisen over the State Department's 
program of giving millions of dollars in 
vital materials, including jet aircraft, 
to the Butcher of Belgrade. 

Actually, only the most naive could see 
in Tito's desired independence of Mos- 
cow any advantage to the free world. 
Tito has been a Red fanatic for at least 
four decades. As Josip Broz, he fought 
in the Red army in the Russian Civil 
War in 1918-20. He was presumed to 
be an agent of the Cominform when he 
returned to his native Croatia several 
years later. From 1929 to 1934 he served 
a jail sentence as a political agitator, and 
through Soviet backing he was able to 
rise to power during World War II. 

Already a virtual dictator, Tito won a 
major electoral victory in November 
1945 as head of the Communist-domi- 
nated National Labor Front, whose can- 
didates were the only ones permitted to 
run in the election. Then came the 
execution of Draja Mikhailovich, the im- 
prisonment of Archbishop Stepinac, and 
whatever other blood-letting was re- 
quired to maintain Tito’s position. 

Except for his insistence that he has 
been independent of the Kremlin, Tito's 
attitude has always been consistent 
enough for the world to recognize that 
there is no place in civilized society for 
him. Even during conferences with rep- 
resentatives of this country, he made no 
attempt to don robes of respectability or 
to hide the bloodstains on his hands that 
came with his domestic purges and in the 
murder of United States airmen. De- 
spite his arrogance, Tito continues as a 
beneficiary of American largesse. 

Although there is no relief for Ameri- 
can taxpayers, United States Treasury 
funds are made available to one of the 
most defiant of all the leaders of the 
Communist world, the bloc which the 
foreign-aid program was presumably set 
up to oppose. Now that he has again 
drunk a toast to world communism with 
Khrushchev, perhaps the State Depart- 
ment will finally be forced to reverse its 
policy of assisting him to carry out his 
program of brutality and terror. Other- 
wise it will be all the more difficult for 
us to convince the rest of the world that 
what Tito and Khrushchev sup is a dan- 
gerous potion. 5 


A Flag for Members of the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a little over a year ago I introduced 
House Resolution 536 which would pro- 
vide for a flag for Members of the House 
of Representatives. The resolution was 
reported out of the Committee on House 
Administration låte in the second session 
of the 84th Congress but was not acted 
upon. A similar resolution (H. Res. 
386) was introduced several days ago. 
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In an extension of remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for June 13, 1956, on 
page A4729, I gave an account of the 
manner in which the proposed flag had 
been designed. 

Since the introduction of the original 
resolution a number of the flags have 
been produced and used by several Mem- 
bers of the House in anticipation that the 
flag might become official for Members of 
the House. It was flown at the yard on 
the steamship Matsonia on its trip from 
Newport News to New York when it was 
delivered by the shipyard to its owners 
and a number of Members of the House 
were on board. It has flown on the boats 
owned by several Members of the House. 
It may be seen in the offices of several 
Members. 

Use of the flag to the limited extent 
indicated has probably preempted the 
design until such time as the House might 
desire to make it an official emblem of 
its Members. The design symbolizes 
some of the finest qualities of the House 
and its membership. I hope that action 
may be taken to adopt the resolution. 


The Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
come under criticism from many quar- 
ters—from the people, the press, and the 
Congress. Beyond a question of a doubt, 
this criticism is justified. The Supreme 
Court has prostituted the organic law 
of this land and arrogated unto itself 
the legislative functions of the Congress. 
It has interpreted law that is not and 
written laws that should not be written. 
It has given and comfort to the enemy 
and has turned loose upon helpless peo- 
ple of this Nation bloodthirsty crimi- 
nals and insatiable sex maniacs. The 
Communist Daily Worker has pro- 
claimed the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, on the floor of this Con- 
gress I have said before and I say now 
I have no respect for the present mem- 
bership of the Court. The disgrace in 
which they live is the handiwork of their 
own doing. Lawyers and scholars alike 
have no confidence in its deliberations. 
It composes the most motley makeup of 
political hitchhikers and pseudosocial- 
ists since the founding of this Republic. 
Under no stretch of the imagination 
could the confidence of the American 
people be restored to this body unless 
and until the majority take their black 
robes and disappear into the black ob- 
livion which will inevitably be their ulti- 
mate resting places. 

Despite all of these things, seldom 
does a Federal judge take his pen and 
write a bill of particulars against their 
acts of omission and of commission. 
However, when one does, it is time for 
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us to take note. One such distinguished 
jurist is George Bell Timmerman, Fed- 
eral district judge for South Carolina. 
He has indicted them for the most 
brazen neglect of duty and of breach of 
faith to law and precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, each Member of Con- 
gress should read this masterpiece which 
I enclose herewith for future generations 
to read. Somewhere we must stop this 
Court. Judge Timmerman’s remarks 
remind us of this responsibility. His 
remarks follow: 

ADDRESS or GEORGE BELL TIMMERMAN, SR., 

BEFORE THE ROTARY CLUB OF THOMSON, GA. 


I shall talk briefly about our form of gov- 
ernment, its background, its origin, and the 
eflorts that have been made and are being 
made to change it. What I shall say will 
be the expression of my own personal views, 
and is not to be considered an official state- 
ment. 

Our America was settled by hardy, cour- 
ageous, and venturesome Europeans, whose 
aspirations were to escape European despot- 
isms and to gain a refuge for religious lib- 
erty. 

The tyrannies from which they fled pur- 
sued them and, against them, they rebelled. 
The result was the Revolutionary War. On 
one side was the loosely organized colonies 
and on the other mighty England. 

The war ended with the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown in 1781, a direct re- 
sult of British defeats at Cowpens and Kings 
Mountain. When the war was over the 
people of the former colonies, then citizens 
of sovereign States, sought means of unit- 
ing the States for common defense and other 
mutual advantages. They did not intend to 
create another tyrannical government that 
would rob them and their posterity of the 
right of local self-government. 

Following much thought and extended de- 
bate a compact among the sovereign States 
emerged. Upon its ratification, it became 
the Constitution of the United States. 

However, before final ratification there 
was more debate respecting its merits and 
the implications of its various provisions. 
Many foresaw abuse of the powers granted 
the Supreme Court. Others took a more op- 
timistic view. They thought that no Su- 
preme Court would exceed its intended func- 
tions. Recently we have learned that such 
optimism was unjustified, regrettably so. 

The established Government is a Repub- 
lic, sometimes called a Constitutional de- 
mocracy. It is unique because of the dual 
sovereignty involved, but without which the 
Union would not have been formed at the 
time it was formed. 

Almost from the beginning efforts were 
made to destroy the people’s right of local 
self-government, otherwise sometimes spo- 
ken of as States rights, and to centralize total 
power in the Federal Government. That 
effort continues even to this day, and it is 
now better organized and better financed 
than ever before; and, whether or not they 
are willing to face up to it, the Liberties 
of the people are now at stake. 

The Supreme Court has been construing 
the Constitution so as to make of it a pro- 
tective shield for the criminally disposed 
and disloyal elements in our population; 
and it has been reading meanings into the 
Constitution and out of it that discriminate 
against white citizens, especially those of 
the so-called deep South. If continued, this 
discrimination will eventually adversely af- 
fect the white populations of all the States 
of the Union, North, East, South, and West. 

As illustrative of what is going on, I direct 
attention to some fairly recent court opin- 
ions. è 

On December 30, 1947, the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals held, and the Supreme 
Court sanctioned the holding, that acts of 
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the Democratic Party in South Carolina con- 
stituted State action. Here is the Court's 
Own language. “The question presented for 
Our decision is whether, by permitting a 
Party to take over a part of its election ma- 
chinery, a State can avoid the provisions of 
the Constitution forbidding racial discrimi- 
nation in elections and can deny to a part 
of the electorate, because of race and color, 
any effective voice in the government of 
the State. It seems perfectly clear that 
this question must be answered in the 
negative.“ 

To one familiar with the ‘facts of that 
case, it is clearly apparent that the Court set 
up a straw man and then knocked it down. 
The assertion that- the State permitted “a 
party to take over a part of its election ma- 
chinery" was completly disproved by the evi- 
dence in the case. It is common knowledge 
that a State's election machinery is estab- 
Ushed by law and in no other way. It can 
be stated without fear of successful contra- 
diction that there was nothing in the Con- 
stitution of South Carolina, or in any of its 
statutory laws, that in any way controlled 
primary elections or any other party action, 
or that delegated authority over any part of 
its election machinery to any political party. 
It is true the State did not by law prohibit 
the organization of political parties or the 
Tunction of them, just as it did not afirm- 
atively prohibit the exercise of the senses 
Of sight and feeling, or the use of the tongue 
or the feet. 

It would be ridiculous to say, because of 
such failure, that the seeing or walking. or 
feeling or talking of an individual is State 
action. So, too, it was ridiculous for the 
Court to say that the voluntary action of 
Private citizens in organizing a party to give 
legitimate expression and effect to their pri- 
Vate political views was State action. The 
Court attained its objective of discrimi- 
nating against white citizens of South Caro- 
lina by the simple expedient of substituting 
fiction for fact. 


The Supreme Court, on April 19, 1948, sig- 


nified its approval of what the Court of Ap- 
Peals had done by refusing to consider the 
Case on appeal. The effect of that action was 
to deny to white citizens the right to organ- 

and control their own political party, 
free of the domination of a politically 
Minded court, a discrimination which, if 
Practiced by a State would be plainly un- 
constitutional. 

In an opinion filed May 3, 1948, in Shelly 
v. Kraemer, the Supreme Court, among other 
things, said: That “* * * the principle has 
become finally imbedded in our constitu- 
tional law that the action inhibited by the 
first section of the 14th amendment is only 
Such action as may fairly be said to be that 
of States. That amendment erects no shield 
Against merely private conduct, however dis- 
eriminatory or wrongful.” The court then 
Went on to hold: First, that private agree- 
Ments to exclude persons of a designated 
race or color from the use or occupancy of 
Teal estate for residential purposes do not 
Violate the 14th amendment, and that such 
agreements are within the legal competency 
Of individuals to make; and, second, that a 
State court would violate the equal protec- 
tion clause of the 14th amendment by under- 
taking to consider litigation arising out of 
Such a valid agreement. 

The parties who asked and got the Su- 
Preme Court's aid in outlawing the long 
established jurisdiction of State courts were 
Negroes. However, they were not parties to 
the agreement being attacked in the litiga- 
tion, nor were they the owners of the real es- 
tate about which the agreement was made, 
When it was made. On the other hand, the 
Parties who entered into the agreement were 
White, and they owned the land with which 
the agreement was concerned. By the 
Court's edict there was engrafted on the 
Jurisprudence of this country a new and 
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strangely un-American doctrine. For the 
first time in the history of the United States, 
the Supreme Court usurped the authority to 
deny to State courts one of their time-hon- 
ored jurisdictions. 

The Supreme Court having held that the 
agreement in question did not violate any 
constitutional provision, and that it was a 
legal agreement, one the parties had a legal 
right to make, there was no constitutional 
basis for its attempt to outlaw a State court’s 
legitimate Jurisdiction. That case illustrates 
the extent to which the Supreme Court has 
gone and is going to discriminate against 
white citizens, for no apparent reason other 
than that they are white. 

Attention is next directed to the Supreme 
Court’s opinion in Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion (in the so-called school cases), filed 
May 17, 1954. The Court correctly found as 
a fact that the Negro and white schools in- 
volved in the cases had been equalized, or 
were being equalized, with respect to build- 
ings, curricula, qualifications, and salaries 
of teachers, and other tangible factors, The 
dictionary defines factors as “elements that 
contribute to produce a result”; and tangible 
as “capable of being realized by the mind; 
substantial; objective.” So, according to the 
Court's holding, Negroes were being afforded 
equal educational advantages, such as could 
be realized by the mind, and which were 
substantial and objective. Had the Court’s 
opinion stopped there, it would have been 
supported both by fact and reason; but— 
it did not. t 

The Court went on to say that separately 
afforded equality constituted discrimination, 
in and of itself, as against a minority group. 
As profoundly inaccurate as is that state- 
ment, it is not so startling as another that 
is implicit in the Court's opinion, viz: that 
in the Clarendon County School case, up 
from South Carolina, and then before the 
Court, Negroes constituted a minority group. 
The truth is that when that statement was 
made Negroes in that school district out- 
numbered the whites in a ratio of more than 
eight to one. This illustrates the distorted 
vision with which the Court has viewed and 
is continuing to view, racial controversies. 

Another thing which the Court said is this: 
“In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson was written.” ‘The Plessy 
case is the one in which the Supreme Court 
of 1896 sensibly, logically, and factually in- 
terpreted the 14th amendment, holding that 
usable, tangible, and objective equality of 
treatment, although separate, was the rea- 
sonable and practiccal course required by 
the 14th amendment, ; 

If the statement, “we cannot turn the 
clock back” means anything, it means that 
the Court was unwilling to consider the 
truths of American history, American tradi- 
tion, and American judicial precedents; that 
the Supreme Couyt—our United States of 
America Supreme Court—preferred recourse 
to the, sociological and socialistic writings of 
one Myrdal, a Swedish Socialist, and to like 
writings by Myrdal's fellow travelers in 
Amerca, none of which was a part of the 
record in the case before the Court. It mat- 
tered little to the Court that it had ruled in 
divers other cases that it was highly improper 
to go outside the record in a case to find sup- 
port for a desired result. 

The crowning folly and the great danger in 
the opinion arises out of its inconsistent and 
illogical conclusions. While the Court held 
that the 14th amendment requires equality 
of treatment as between the races, as mani- 
festly it does, it also held that equality of 
treatment as between the races; even if de- 
sirably separate, constitutes inequality in and 
of itself, and is therefore discriminatory. 
Thus, the Supreme Court changed the dic- 
tionary by holding, in effect, that equality 
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equals Inequality. According to it, a State 
may violate the 14th amendment both by 
failing to accord equality of treatment and by 
according it. fi 

Here again is an illustration of the Su- 
premé Court's bias against southern white 
people and of its disposition to discriminate 
against white citizens for no apparent reason 
other than that they are white. 

On April 2, 1956, the Supreme Court filed 
an opinion by Chief Justice Warren in 
Pennsylvania v. Nelson, holding that the 
Federal statute (54 Stat. 670) prohibiting 
“the knowing advocacy of the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force and violence, supersedes the enforci- 
bility of the Pennsylvania Sedition Act 
which proscribes the same conduct.” The 
Court held that a State's sedition law is 
superseded by the Federal statute and is 
rendered ineffective by it, even if the State 
statute is intended to and does no more than 
supplement the Federal law against sedition. 
I find nothing in the Constitution that in 
terms denies to a sovereign State the right 
to use all reasonable means to protect its own 
sovereignty, and that of the United States; 
nor do I find in the Constitution any pro- 
vision which, when legitimately interpreted, 
means that the Congress of the United States 
is granted the sole power to define, prohibit, 
and punish sedition. 

In an opinion filed April 29, 1957, the 

Supreme Court denied to a testator the right 
to dispose of his property in accordance with 
his own wishes. A Mr. Girard, by will pro- 
bated in 1831, left a trust fund for the erec- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of a college, 
directing that “as many poor white male 
orphans, between the ages of 6 and 10 years, 
as the said income shall be adequate to 
maintain” should be admitted to the college, 
and naming the city of Philadelphia trustee 
to administer the trust. The Supreme Court 
held that because the city of Philadelphia 
was the named trustee of the trust fund the 
testator’s wishes could not be carried out. 
That the trust fund would have to be used 
for the benefit of Negroes as well as for the 
benefit of whites. This is another example 
of the Supreme Court's attitude of discrimi- 
nation against white citizens for no apparent 
reason other than that they are white. 

As late as June 24, 1957, the Supreme Court 
set aside the verdict of a jury finding a Negro 
guilty of the crime of rape. His victim was 
a decent white woman, The assigned reason 
for the Court’s action was that the arresting 
officers took too much time investigating the 
crime before carrying the defendant before 
a United States Commissioner. The crime 
was committed late one afternoon while the 
victim was alone and unprotected. The de- 
fendant was not arrested until the next 
afternoon. When first questioned he denied 
his guilt. Later he agreed to submit to a 
lie detector. The operator of the machine 
was not readily located. Hence a delay of 
2 hours, during which time the defendant 
was given food and water. Later the de- 
fendant confessed his guilt. The officers 
then attempted to reach a United States 
Commissioner for the arraignment of the de-. 
fendant the day of his arrest. Failing to 
locate one, the defendant consented to an 
examination by the deputy coroner. That 
official on examining the defendant saw no 
evidence that the defendant had been sub- 
jected to physical or psychological coercion, 
The defendant then repeated a prior confes- 
sion; and the next morning he was carried 
before a Commissioner. The Supreme Court 
adjudged the investigating officers guilty of 
procrastination, citing rule 5 (a) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure, which re- 
quires only that the arrested person be 
carried before the nearest available Com- 
missioner without unnecessary delay. The 
Supreme Court thought the officers didn’t 
get the defendant before the Commissioner 
fast enough, Therefore, the confessions were 
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ruled incompetent and the defendant's con- 
viction was annulled. Thus the victim was 
remitted to another public airing of her sor- 
row, if indeed the Court left enough un- 
inhibited evidence in the case to warrant a 
retrial of it. Here again is discrimination, 
and it is against the white victim of a 
ravisher. 

Other cases could be cited to show an ap- 
parently fixed determination on the part of 
the members of the Supreme Court to recast 
our Government in a mold of their own de- 
sign, but into which ow constitutionally 
established form of government will not fit. 

To my way of thinking, the great issue now 
before the American people is this: Shall we 
surrender our fortunes, our liberties and our 
futures, and those of our children, into the 
hands of a hierarchy of despotic judges that 
is bent on destroying the finest system of 
government ever designed by man and under 
which we as citizens have enjoyed the highest 
degree of political freedom and the finest 
standard of living ever enjoyed by any peo- 
ple, at any time, in any place, upon the face 
of the earth? 

I do not know what decisions others may 
make, but, as for me, I hold that our form 
of government and our way of life are worth 


fighting for. 


I 
Two Hours To Die 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the news magazine of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
the Lutheran, an article headed Two 
Hours To Die. It concerns Hanns Lilje, 
who was to be hanged in 1945, but 
Americans set him free from a Nazi 
prison. This month he presides at the 
Lutheran World Assembly in Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. President, the article is a most 
“impressive one. It is one which be- 
speaks Christian courage. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

~ Two Hours To Dir 

Bishop Hans Lilje is a short, stocky man 
of 58 whose mild appearance masks the 
strength of will and certainly of a man who 
has risked violent death for his faith. 

As president of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, Bishop Lilje is the chief official in 
the largest Protestant church on earth, He 
is also bishop of the Church of Hannover 


and president of the United Lutheran 
Church of Germany. 

Today he's physically robust again, His 
round, full face, beneath a white-fringed 
bald head, is the picture of smiling health. 
His blue eyes reflect the peace and serenity 
of a man who has plumbed the depths of 
God's love. 

It was different in April of 1945 when 
American soldiers entered Nuremberg and 
threw open the doors of the Nazi prison. 
There they found a gaunt and wan Hanns 
Lilje, chained in his solitary cell. Weak 
from hunger, black spots danced before his 
eyes when he tottered from his cot. His 
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execution had been only a matter of hours 
away. But he was ready. 

A fellow prisoner had whispered to him 
the procedure his Nazi captors would fol- 
low. He would be told to stand on a small 
stool and place his neck in a noose dangling 
from the ceiling. Then his guard would 
kick the stool away and leave. He would 
gasp his last strangling breath alone. 

But Bishop Lilje, now in this country to 
take a leading part in the assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation at Minneapolis, 
claims he never felt alone in the Nazi prisons 
where he spent 9 months during World War 
Il 


The longer his imprisonment lasted, he 
says, the more evident it became that there 
was an unseen power present among him 
and the other churchmen imprisoned for 
defying the Hitler regime. One can pray, 
even with chained hands. 

He spent hours every day in prayer and 
meditation. When execution of his death 
sentence seemed near, he spent another hour 
seeking courage. 
Gethsemane, and asked that my knees would 
not tremble,” he says. 

With the cheerful clarity of one who has 
ceased to cling to life, he could speak courte- 
ously to the jailer who clamped on his fet- 
ters, and even assist one particularly young 
SS guard who did not understand how to 
close a new type of handcuffs, 

When the prison doors swung open to 
freedom, men shouted and wept for joy. 
Hanns Lilje stood silent. He tried to ex- 
plain. The wall between the visible and the 
invisible had become very thin. Despite his 
relief and thankfulness, he was asking him- 
self if his time of trial had done all that it 
should in cleansing, purifying, and giving 
him new strength. 

“I realized,” he says, “that the way back 
to life would be very long and difficult.” 

His first sermon after the liberation was 
not acceptable to his hearers. 
chapel itself he had tried to preach forgive- 
ness, turning the other check. People were 
not ready for it. 

His second sermon went better. This he 
preached in a packed church with the win- 
dows gone and the roof partly destroyed. 
Outside the gaping windows nearly a thou- 
sand more had gathered. After years under 
a dictator who told everyone where to go 
and what to do, people were floundering, 
dazed, lost. They listened to this man who 
had defied the Gestapo for the sake of the 
gospel. 

“The only way out of darkness and 
misery," Hanns Lilje proclaimed, is the road 
of obedience to God.“ 

He returned to his administrative duties 
in the office of the Church of Hanover. 
plunged into the welfare and relief work of 
the church. He felt the gospel message must 
be related to the problems with which people 
were living. Together with other church 
leaders, he disputed the view that in politics 
the church must be blindly loyal to the 
state. The church, these men said, has a 
responsibility in public affairs. 

Speaking to 2,000 participants of a youth 
rally after his consecration in 1947 as bishop 
of the Church of Hanover, he gave a typical 
example of the postwar preaching. “The 
lingering grief and measureless need may 
seem to goad us to despair,” he said. For 
we know that we have also ourselves to 
blame. But there is divine forgiveness if 
we repent. This is God's way of helping us 
to make a new beginning, and to have 
confidence in the future. I am utterly per- 
suaded that God through Christ is our un- 
failing help.” 

Bishop Lilje has been influential in for- 
mation of The Evangelical Academies, or 
discussion groups. To these, members of 
various professions—doctors, lawyers, teach- 
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ers, students, housewives are invited to talk 
over the problems of today's Germany. 

Organizing a conference of journalists, he 
set the subject simply as “Hitler.” Most of 
the best known newsmen in the country 
came—men who had fought Hitler and men 
who had sincerely supported him. They 
delved into the historical reasons for Hitler's 
rise, the shortcomings of both the conserva- 
tives and the socialists. 

"We showed,” says Bishop Lilje. “that 
many people who never took an active part 
in Nazi activities may have paved the way 
for the Nazis by neglecting the philosophical 
and religious issues involved.“ 

The bishop is determined that the church 
must be a factor to be reckoned with in 
German life. It must stand in the fore- 
front of public affairs and never again de- 
scend to live in a ghetto as was the case un- 
der the rule of Hitler. 

He is determined, too, that in the heady 
new economic prosperity of Germany, moral 
consciousness shall not be usurped by creep- 
ing materialism. He labors constantly to 
keep the Christian spirit of love and sacrifice 
alive and to bring Christian principles into 
practical politics and everyday life. 

Bishop Lilje speaks English, French and 
Italian as well as German (plus knowledge 
of Greek and Latin), But he insists on sim- 
ple speech. 

He not only knows English, but he knows 
American slang, too, and has entered into 
bull sessions with young GI's with the same 
success that he earns in councils with high- 
ranking officials, 

The bishop's publications cover political, 
literary, philosophical, historical and reli- 
gious themes. The Last Book of the Bible is 
an exegesis of the Apocalypse and was pub- 
lished when Hitler was at the height of his 
power. It will soon appear In the United 
States. 

His Valley of the Shadow is a sober ac- 
count of his 9 months’ ordeal in Nazi prisons, 
with many penetrating observations on his 
jailers and his fellow prisoners, Luther 
Now, written mainly during the last years of 
the war, is an interpretation of Luther's 
significance for the world today. 

He has been traveling almost constantly 
since his first trip to the Orient 30 years ago. 
His short, dark-haired wife, Frau Erna Lilje, 
quietly takes on many of his church admin- 
istrative duties and keeps things moving in 
orderly fashion while he is away. Three 
children, two daughters and a son, are now 
grown. 

The bishop has wit and adaptability that 
endear him to people wherever he goes on his 
travels. An audience that listened carefully 
to his serious address burst into unrestrained 
laughter when he cited the stock gib) against 
Christianity, “Although it has been here 
2,000 years, the world is no better,” and then 
capped it with: There has been water on the 
earth for more than 2,000 years and yet one 
still sees plenty of dirty le.“ 

Hanns Lilje was born on August 20, 1899, 
in Hannover, the Boston of Germany. Dur- 
ing the First World War, he served as a pri- 
vate in the German army. Later he studied 
at the universities of Goettingen, Leipzig, 
Zurich, and at the Loccum Cloister. 

Ordained in 1926, he returned to Hannover 
and served as a student pastor for a year. 
Then he became general secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement in Germany 
until 1935, traveling to India, Egypt, and the 
United States. In 1935 he became secretary 
of the Lutheran World Convention. 

Visits to ecumenical conferences brought 
him to all continents. His linguistic gifts 
enabled him to act as interpreter of even the 
most difficult theological problems at big 
international church meetings. 

Almost constant conflict with the rising 
power of Nazism marked these years of Dr. 
Lilje’s life. By order of the political author- 
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ities, he was suspended for 6 months in 1933 
as general secretary of the German Christian 
student movement. In 1938 he was barred 
from the province of Schleswig-Holstein. In 
1944 he was forbidden to travel and to speak 
in public in the entire Reich. 

Finally, on August 19, 1944, he was arrested 
by the Gestapo and imprisoned in Berlin. 
On January 18, 1945, he was sentenced by 
the People's Court on charges of high trea- 
son and returned to prison to await death, 
American troops liberated him on Hitler's 
birthday, April 20. 

Two years after the Nai regime collapsed, 
in the spring of 1947, he succeeded Marah- 
Tens as bishop of the church of Hannover. 

Despite his informality when in America; 
Bishop Lilje preserves a dignified posture in 
Germany, wearing the most formal clerical 
Garb and riding in a Mercedes Benz 300, 
Manned by a very correct chauffeur. He ex- 
Pects always to be addressed as “Your Grace.” 

“You know this is not for me,“ he con- 
fides, it is for the church.“ 

Busy as he is. with church affairs in his 
Own country, Bishop Lilje works equally 
hard for world Lutheranism and for the 
whole Christian ecumenical movement. 
President since 1952 of the Lutheran World 
Federation, he is the highest-ranking repre- 
sentative of some 50 million Lutherans co- 
Operating in the federation. The LWF unites 
more than two-thirds of the world’s esti- 
mated 71 million Lutherans. 

“We do not yet know." says Bishop Lilje, 
“whether the grace of God and the power 
of His Holy Spirit will use this worldwide 
assembly in Minneapolis as an instrument to 
revitalize the Lutheran Church. But if this 
happens it will be an immediate contribu- 
tion to the Christian vitality of the church 
Universal,” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include a very enlightening arti- 
cle which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Globe on August 4, 1957. 
follows: 

THE NURSING PICTURE 
(By Frances Burns) 

The tall young doctor in the teaching hos- 
Pital said that he wished the head of the 
nursing school would take a few students who 
Weren't glamour girls. 

“I thought when I looked down at our class 
today,” he said, “that I never saw so many 
Powers models in my life. It's no wonder we 
Can’t keep any of them in the hospital after- 
Ward. Of course they all marry right away. 

“It seems to me that it would make sense 
to go after some plain girls and keep em after 
they graduate.” 

His was just another voice raised in the 
chorus about the acute nursing shortage. It 
is a threnody heard through the cities to- 
day—as much in Massachusetts, which has 
more graduate nurses for its population than 
any other State, as anywhere else. 

An associate talks about the man who was 
taken with a heart attack to a hospital and 
died before any nurse ever got to his bedside, 
80 few were there to man the wing. Some- 
One else was unable to get private duty nurses 
for an elderly father, frightened and sick as 
he was when returned to his bed after a 
Serious operation. Voluntary hospitals com- 
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plain that the girls they train are taken at 
higher salaries than they can afford to pay 
by veterans’, State, and Army and Navy hos- 
pitals. But Governor Furcolo, on the other 
hand, the other day pointed to waiting lists 
of patients and empty beds at the Shattuck 
Hospital because of inability of the State to 
obtain nursing staff. 

The State Employment Professional Nurses 
Registry last year placed more than 3,700 
nurses in jobs, had calls for 700 private duty 
nurses a month that could not be filled. 
Hospitals advertise in the newspapers for staff 
and many a person who has had the problem 
of obtaining nursing help for some member 
of the family dropped in her lap by the doctor 
or hospital has wondered if she would have 
to go on bended knee to obtain it. 

WHY NOT MORE? 

Laymen and doctors, too, ask why more 
nurses aren't being trained to meet the in- 
creased number of hospital beds, the in- 
creased demand for nurses in industry, the 
increase in population with the inevitable 
addition at any one time to the number of 
sick, and the reduuction to an 8-hour day, 5 
days a week for nursing which automatically 
multiplied the number needed for round- 
the-clock duty. 

The answer is, says Massachusetts nursing 
authorities, that more nurses are being 
trained, though undoubtedly not enough 
more. In the 2 years between 1954 and 1956 
practicing nurses in’ the country jumped 
from 401.700 to 430,000. At the same time 
there were another 300,000 to 400,000 who 
were trained but unable to practice because 
they were too old, sick, or had families that 
could not be left. 

As for the glamour girls, Miss Ruth Sleeper, 
director of nursing and nursing education at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, who 
has national and international experience 
and prestige in the field, smiles gently and 
says, “Take girls the day they come into 
training and they are not glamour girls. 
Scrub them up to show their own nice skins, 
let them brush their hair until it shines, 
under hospital regulations, and put them in 
uniform, and they're all beautiful. We had 
two cross-eyed girls. They were such nice 
girls and looked so nice that they were the 


` first ones in the class to marry.” 


There are other factors that tend to de- 
velop personality, even if it's not to be called 
glamour, The young nurse learns self assur- 
ance when she is responsible for the lives of 
people older or younger than herself. She 
has started with good health, or she would 
not have been accepted. She knows that 
she is entering a career that she will have 
for all her life. And she is constantly 
thrown with people who are doing things. 

It is the general practice today to permit 
girls to finish their education if they do 
marry while they are in training—time was 
when a girl was booted from a hospital staff 
the moment she headed for the altar—but 
few of them are lost permanently to the 
profession. 

MARRIAGE DOESN'T STOP THEM 


At 10- and 20-year reunions of nursing 
classes in the last few months practically 
everyone who-@id not have a brandnew 
baby reported that she was doing some kind 
of nursing, full or part time. 

A graduate nurse married to a scientist 
moved with him to Washington where he 
had a new and important position with a 
university. When they made the change he 
said, Now you have worked for 12 years, 
ever since we were married. We have come 
back here, and I hope you will stay home.” 
She settled their new house and tried to 
stay home. One morning she went out to 
Bethesda Naval Hospital and returned with 
a job as assistant administrator. “I don’t 
know how I ¿m going to tell my husband,” 
she said, “but I'm glad I've done this. By 
8 o'clock in the morning I had the house 
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all in order and an empty day stretching 
ahead * * * I could not stand it.” 

There are private wings in Boston hospi- 
tals that are being kept open by older mar- 
ried nurses who return for part or full time. 
The M. G. H has refresher courses for women 
who want to come back into nursing. 

One of the difficulties encountered by hos- 
pitals and the nursing profession, terribly 
concerned as it is itself with expanding its 
numbers, is that of enlarging nursing 
schools to cope with greater numbers of 
students, For bigger schools call for more 
teaching staff, and more nurses trained to 
provide training on the wards for the girls, 
And that, say administrators, is the real 
bottleneck today. 


MANY ENTER NURSING 


All over the country 41 of every 1,000 girls 
graduating from high school are going into 
training for professionai nursing. That isn't 
too bad, and if it continues as high schools 
bulge with the crop of war babies it will 
mean a considerable addition to the total 
of registered nurses, comments Mrs. Dorothy 
Hayward, spokesman for the Regional Nurs- 
ing Council of the Red Feather Health Re- 
sources Advisory Committee. But it will 
call for more schools, 

The United States Public Health Service 
already has provided a grant for a regional 
program for health services in Greater Bos- 
ton, One plan is to set up an independent 
regional school of nursing which would use 
the facilities of a community college for 
scientific training and of five community 
hospitals, now without nursing schools, for 
bedside nursing experience. 

The whole plan would take two, instead 
of the present 3 years, of training. This, 
point out nurses taking the down- 
view, would provide more bedside nurses, 
and would put further training for teaching 
and administration in the graduate class. 

The Federal Government has made funds 
available for graduate nursing fellowships— 
299 this year. A scholarship bill in the Gen- 
eral Court would make help available to 
girls going into collegiate nurse training, 
under which such institutions as Simmons, 
Boston University, Boston College, Radcliffe, 
and Tufts University provide degrees, with 
nursing diplomas from affillated hospitals. 
But many people close to the problem think 
that more is needed—more scholarship help 
for girls enrolled in hospital schools, and 
Federal or State funds for more nursing 
schools, 

“Having experienced the blessings of the 
women in white for more than 75 years, the 
public’s demands will, apparently, never be 
satisfied. 


State Legion Backs Post on Negro Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the left 
wing press and radio talk about segre- 
gation and intolerance in the South. 
The President and his assistant presi- 
dent, Mr, Sherman Adams, occasionally 
reflect on this alleged condition. How- 
ever, a few days ago I was reading the 
Manchester Union Leader, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., under date of August 5, and 
I saw an article which said this, “State 
Legion Backs Post on Negro Ban.” I 
know this brought sorrow to Mr. Sher- 
man Adams and disappointed the Presi- 
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dent. It must have also caused the Vice 
President quite some embarrassment be- 
cause we are led to believe that only 
these conditions exist south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. I read the article 
and I agree with it 100 percent. To be 
sure, the American Legion which is in- 
volved was right and the law of the State 
of New Hampshire apparently was com- 
plied with. I include this article for 
those who are interested to read it. It 
only goes to show that one can be colored 
and not be recognized as a member of 
the superrace even by those who pre- 
tend to think that color means superi- 
ority. The article follows: 
STATE LEGION Backs Post on Necro Ban 


(By Robert J. Drury) 

The William H. Jutras Post of Manches- 
ter acted properly when it refused to serve 
a Negro serviceman at the post taproom, the 
New Hampshire Department, American 

“Legion, ruled here yesterday. 

In a prepared statement issued after a 
closed meeting of the legion's executive com- 
mittee, Dept. Comdr. William E. Sanborn 
said a “thorough investigation” disclosed 
the Manchester post was “conforming” to 
the rules of the post and the State liquor 
commission when it refused bar privileges 
to William Butler of East Elmhurst, Long 
Island. ` 

“And further, there was no violation of 
the established policies and principles of 
the American Legion,” Sanborn said. 

Butler, a Reserve airman in training at 
Grenier Air Force Base, was refused service 
last month. The bartender admitted that 
Negroes could not obtain service because of 
a rule of the club. 

Commander Sanborn’s statement declared 
that Butler has the “reputation of being a 
troublemaker” and in 1956 got in trouble 
at a private Manchester club. Nowhere did 
the statement indicate Butler is colored. 

MATTER CLOSED . 

The Legion official said the executive com- 
mittee concurs with a statement issued by 
Comdr. Albert Plaisance of Jutras post and 
considers the matter closed. About 45 com- 
mittee members attended. 

The statement approved by the executive 
committee and issued by Commander San- 
born follows: 

“In connection with the matter concerning 
one William Butler, of East Elmhurst, Long 
Island, N. V., and the William H. Jutras Post, 
No. 43, Manchester, N. H., wherein said Wil- 
liam Butler was refused bar privileges at 
the aforenamed post on July 19, 20, and 22, 
1957, we find after having conducted a thor- 
ough investigation of the circumstances in- 
volved, it has been determined that said 
William H. Jutras Post, No. 43, was properly 
conforming to the rules of the post and the 
rules of the New Hampshire State Liquor 
Commission. 

NO VIOLATION 

„And further, that there was no violation 
of the established policies and principles of 
the American Legion. 

“It is significant to note that during the 
summer of 1956 when this same William 
Butler was temporarily stationed as a mem- 
ber of the Air Force Reserve at the Grenier 
Air Force Base, he was involved in a con- 
troversy at a certain private club in Man- 
chester and the Air Force base chaplain at 
Grenier succeeded in settling the difficulty. 

“Information obtained by this committee 
from very reliable source from another State, 
among other things reveals that this same 
William Butler has the reputation of being 
a troublemaker, 

NOT MEMBER 

“According to Mr. Butler’s own statement 
while being a veteran of World War II he 
never did and does not now hold member- 
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ship in any American Legion post or in any 
other post of a war veterans’ organization, 

“We concur in the statements as contained 
in a signed press release dated July 25, 1957, 
over the signature of Albert Plaisance, com- 
mander of the William H. Jutras Post, No. 
43, and imsofar as the executive committee 
of the New Hampshire Department, the 
American Legion is concerned, we hereby 
consider the matter closed.” 


Bamboo—A Promising New Money Crop 
for Southern Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, an article 
in the August issue of Farm Journal, en- 
titled “Future Looks Good for Bamboo,” 
presents a very concise picture of the 
potentials for bamboo as an agricultural 
and industrial product for the South. 

I believe the article is worthy of the 
attention of other Members of the Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: R 

Future Looxs Goop von Bamsoo 
(by Jack Bickers) 

President Eisenhower's Commission on 
Increased Industrial Uses of Farm Products 
wasn't just pipedreaming when it saw in 
bamboo a promising new money crop for 
southern farmers. 

Farm Journal has just talked with scien- 
tists and pulp company officials in half a 
dozen Southern States. In general, they 
share the Commission's enthusiasm: 

Bamboo grows much faster and yields 4 
to 6 times as much pulp per acre per year 
as soft woods. 

ı Harvesting could be almost completely 
mechanized as compared to individual cut- 
ting of trees. 

It could possibly be as much as 20 percent 
cheaper to handle at the pulp mill. 

It's better for certain specialty papers and 
for many papermaking uses. 

It will grow almost anywhere that the 
average minimum temperature doesn't fall 
below 5 degrees. More than 50 million acres 
from Texas to Virginia appear adapted, 

Then why hasn't bamboo caught on be- 
fore now? Big reason seems to be an Al- 
phonse-and-Gaston act over who'll make the 
first move. 

Landowners hesitate to plant bamboo un- 
til they have an assured market. And pulp 
mills say it won't pay them to tool up for 
bamboo until they, in turn, are assured of 
sizeable plantings. 

To get the ball rolling, the Commission 
has suggested that the USDA pay up to $30 
per acre per year under the soil-bank pro- 
gram to get widespread plantings. 

Spending that kind of money on a rela- 
tively untried crop apparently worries some 
lawmakers. But not Senator OLIN D. JOHN- 
STON, Democrat, South Carolina. “It would 
be just plain ridiculous and false economy 
for us to pass by such an opportunity for 
the South,” he said. He plans to give the 
Commission recommendations full support 
in the Senate. 

Years of research have already gone into 
bamboo, although it's a new idea to most of 
us. “Our Plant Introduction Station in 
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Savannah, Ga., has been growing bamboo 
since about 1900,” points out Dr. Car! Erlan- 
son, USDA chief of new crops work. “We 
know it has a wide variety of uses like fishing 
poles, furniture, and novelties. But none of 
these has been big enough to justify wide- 
spread plantings. We figured that it needed 
at least one big commercial use before it 
could be recommended as a new crop for the 
South.” 

With that in mind, they assigned inde- 
pendent researchers at the Herty Founda- 
tion in Savannah the job of trying out bam- 
boo as a source of pulp. 

“It's far better than pine for many types of 
paper—facial tissues and fine writing papers, 
for example,” reported the Herty scientists. 

“You can be sure that bamboo would be 
used for papermaking if a supply were avail- 
able,” says William L. Belvin, Foundation 
director. 

“A while back, a vice president of a large 
paper mill was here and said, ‘If we had a big 
enough stand to support a mill, we'd be ready 
to go into it right now.“ 

Belvin emphasizes that bamboo is not 
competitive with pine, but rather a supple- 
mental source of fiber. It's no wonder 
crop,” he says. “But when supplies are 
available and a few solvable problems worked 
out, it can be a valuable one.” 

D. A. Bisset, superintendent of the USDA's 
new plant farm near Savannah, spelled out 
production possibilities. Pointing to a 10- 
year-old timber-type bamboo test stand, he 
said, “We can get 6 to 9 tons of bamboo per 
acre per year from this kind of stand for the 
next 50 years by clean cutting % to i of the 
acreage each year. Good pine stands for 
pulp will yield only about 6 tons per acre— 
and that's after 20 years of growth.” 

Besides growing faster and producing more 
tonnage, Bamboo will yield 4 to 6 times more 
pulp than pine, 

Another big advantage: “Bamboo harvest- 
ing could be 95 percent mechanized, I'd 
guess it could be cut and put at the pulp 
mill for half the cost of pine,” estimates 
Bisset. 

Dr. E. P. Imie, USDA bamboo project leader, 
bears out Bisset’s mechanization ideas. 
“We're trying a horizontal circular saw 
mounted on a tractor to clean-cut bamboo 
in strips. The cutter would be followed by a 
chipping machine and the chips baled in the 
field.” . 

Imle figures the strip harvest method will 
give bamboo producers a crop every year, 
once the plant has reached maturity. “It'll 
probably be ready for first cutting after 8 
years—maybe sooner.” 

You can't grow bamboo just anywhere. 
“All the researchers agree that it does best 
on clay loams and sandy loams in the 
Southern Coastal Plains and Piedmont sec- 
tion,” says Dr. Imle. 

You plant 1- to 14%-foot long rhizomes 
or l-year-old nursery-grown plants on 25- 
foot centers. But after planting, mechaniza- 
tion can take over. 

Bisset expects that “row or cover crops 
will be grown in the middles during the first 
and second years.” A single plant will spread 
4 to 6 feet in each direction by the second 
year. So it would soon fill the middles. 

Three timber-type bamboos (the kind 
that'll be used for pulp) look good to re- 
searchers. All are planted at the Edisto 
Station, Blackville, S. C. 

“We'll have 100 acres planted to timber- 
type bamboos pretty soon,” says W. B. 
Rogers, superintendent. “While its main 
purpose is for harvesting and yield tests, it'll 
be available for planting materials, too.” 

But if the demand should develop very 
fast, plants will be hard to find. At least one 
timber type is available at the following 
nurseries; 

Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga.; H. G. 
Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga.; E. A. Menhenny. 
Avery Island, La.; Reasoner’s Nurseries, Brad- 
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enton, Fla.; Royal Palm Nurseries, Oneco, 
Fla.; Wilson Nursery, Gulfport, Miss. 

All paper companies arent ready to com- 
mit themselves to bamboe. Typical is one 
large Ohlo papermaker’s reaction: “We've 
looked into it and think it's a good source of 
pulp. But we wouldn't be interested in tool- 
ing up to process bamboo unless a large 
acreage were available.” 

Best chance that a large acreage will be- 
come available lies in the Commission’s 
“growth incentive” plan. And right now, 
United States Department of Agriculture re- 
search workers are getting ready to give 
Congressmen an overall look at bamboo’s 
Possibilities. If reaction is favorable, you 
May be planting bamboo within the next 
Tew years. 


National Cultural Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed unfortunate that the House on 
yesterday rejected the conference report 
Providing for the construction of a na- 
tional cultural center. 

A group of public-spirited citizens, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
has worked long and zealously in behalf 
of this project and without expense of 
any kind to the Government. They de- 
Serve the commendation of all citizens 
for the interest they have taken in this 
all important matter, I trust that the 
action taken by the House so precip- 
itously and under the stress of emotion 
will not discourage this splendid group 
of citizens, but that they will persevere 
with courage until provision is made by 
the Congress for the construction of this 
important and necessary facility that 
Will add so greatly to our national pres- 
tige as a leader in things cultural. 

In my travels in many countries 
throughout the world, I have been im- 
Pressed with the emphasis so often 
Placed in each of them upon the cultural 
Side of their national existence and the 
buildings and other facilities provided 
for uses that enhance their cultural life. 
Today, our Nation stands foremost 
&mong the nations of the world in our 
achievement of things material. Is it 
not time that in the capitol city of our 
great Nation that we give evidence also 
to our adherence to things cultural? 

We now have in our great city of 
Washington, as a result of the generosity 
of public-spirited citizens, museums of 
art, libraries, and other types of cul- 
tural facilities. All of these are the re- 
sult of cultural-minded citizens. It is 
now time that we should have some evi- 
dence of a national character of our ad- 
herence as a Nation to things of cultural 
Value, 

The construction of a national cultural 
center as envisaged by Mrs. Meyer and 
the citizens who have labored with her 
would be a fitting answer to meet the 
need that exists for a national center 
where cultural gatherings, both national 
and international in scope, might meet 
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and advance cultural interests among 
our own people and the people of other 
nations. 

I trust that upon further considera- 
tion the Congress will accept its re- 
sponsibility in this matter. 


Murphy Army Hospital Should Be 
Retained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


+ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
news item concerning the Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital located at Waltham, Mass., 
which appeared in the August 1, 1957, 
edition of the Mattapan Tribune, the 
Roxbury Citizen, and the Hyde Park 
Tribune, newspapers published in Bos- 
ton; Mass.: 

MURPHY ARMY HOSPITAL SHOULD BE 
RETAINED 
(By David Donahue) 

As commander of Federal Employees Vet- 

erans Association, Post No. 18, Murphy Army 


Hospital, I was delegated to accompany Mr. 


Joseph S. McAteer, State commander of this 
association, to be present at a hearing in 
Washington, D. C., in connection with the 
retention of Murphy Army Hospital as a 
hospital. 

Although the money covering the reten- 
tion of this hospital for the fiscal year 1958, 
was actually included in the current budget 
appropriation to be used for no other pur- 
pose, and was accepted and approved by 
the House of Representatives, it was inad- 
vertently not recognized by the Member of 
the United States Senate, who voted against 
the retention of Murphy to be retained as a 
hospital. 

As a consequence, daily newspapers publi- 
cized “Murphy Army Hospital to close.” 
However, due to the untiring efforts of Hon, 
Jonn W. McCorMack and Hon. EortH Nourse 
Rocers, together with the able assistance of 
the entire Massachusetts congressional dele- 
gation, who recognized this discrepancy, a 
plan was devised to correct. this technicality, 
and therefore, until such time as this piece 
of legislation is corrected, word has been 
received from the Department of the Army 


to the effect that Murphy Army Hospital i 


will continue to function as it has in the 
past—patients will be received and ac- 
cepted—outpatient service will be in con- 
stant operation—military personnel will not 
be transferred, and no reduction-in-force 
notices are to be issued to the civilian em- 
ployees. 
TRUE PACTS 

May I present some true facts about Mur- 
phy Army Hospital: 

This hospital occupies @ 93-acre plot of 
well-elevated semirural land 12 miles west 
of Boston, and about 3 miles from the center 
of Waltham, Its 44 individual buildings 
are Georgian type in design of brick con- 
struction, and are all 1 story with the excep- 
tion of the administration building, bache- 
lor officers’, and nurses’ quarters, which are 
2-story buildings, ` 

All buildings are connected by enclosed 
heated corridors, excepting the motor pool, 
fire station, heating plant, and engineers’ 
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station, which are located on the rear outer 


circle of perimeter road surrounding the hos- 
pital. The main corridor alone is one-fifth 
of a mile in length. There is a chapel for all 
religious services, a post and medical library, 
theater, snack bar, post office, a post ex- 
change, 2 large baseball diamonds, tennis 
courts, and other athletic facilities, and has 
2 large dining halls for patients and duty 
personnel, 

Murphy Army Hospital is equipped with 
the latest diagnostic and operative facilities 
for complete general medical and surgical 
care. An outpatient service is maintained 
for military personnel, widows and depend- 
ents of servicemen, and retired military per- 
sonnel and their dependents. 

Also, Murphy maintains a staff of prom- 
inent civilian professional men who serve 
this hospital as consultants. These doctors 
are all staff members from leading Boston 
hospitals, such as the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral, Peter Bent Brigham, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston City, New England Medical 
Center, and St. Elizabeth's Hospital, and were 
assigned by the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Medical care of the patient is the first 
consideration of our commanding officer, 
Col. Arthur J. Redland, Medical Corps., his 
entire staff of doctors, nurses, medical serv- 
ice officers, and the entire duty personnel. 

The hospital is located in an area which 
was utilized by Waltham as a city park after 
World War II, but as time went on the park 
ceased to function. In October 1943 this 
park was chosen as a site for a new $2,500,000 
Army hospital, and construction began im- 
mediately; the first post engineer arrived in 
February 1944, with the first commanding 
officer following, in April 1944. The hospital 
was activated in July the same year, and 
known as the Waltham Station Hospital; 
shortly thereafter it was redesignated the 
Boston Area Station Hospital. The name 
was again changed in September 1944 to that 
of the Waltham Regional Hospital, a class I 
installation under the First Service Com- 
mand; finally, on May 15, 1946, it was re- 
designated as the Murphy General Hospital, 
and was known as such until, in keeping 
with the Department of the Army's policy in 
naming hospitals, on November 1, 1950, was 
changed to Murphy Army Hospital. 

NAMED FOR ENLISTED MAN 


This hospital is unique in that it is the 
only Army hospital named in honor of an 
enlisted man—Ptfc. Frederick M. Murphy, born 
in Boston, July 27, 1918, who was wounded 
by rifle fire in a dawn attack in the Siegfried 
Line at Saarlauten, Germany. He refused 
hospitalization, went on as an aid and later 
lost a foot in a mine explosion. He con- 
tinued to administer to wounded men, and 
finally was killed when another mine ex- 
ploded. The Medal of Honor was awarded 
posthumously to Private Murphy. 

Murphy Army Hospital is a class III instal- 
lation directly under the command of the 
Surgeon General, Department of the Army, 
and at the present time has 150 operating 
beds which can be expanded in the event 
of disaster or another type of emergency 
to its original 550-bed capacity. 

At the present time, the hospital plant, 
in addition to serving the needs of the De- 
partment of the Army Medical Service, also 
furnishes several hundred square feet of 
space to the New England district engi- 
neers, and to the United States Alr Force for 
troop housing, office space, and classrooms, 

THE WORD “ECONOMY” 


After reading various articles released to 
the Boston newspapers, the writer finds the 
word “economy” promiscuously used as an 
excuse for closing Murphy Army Hospital, 
However, during my stay in Washington, I 
was informed that as soon as the hospital 
is closed, it is the Intention of the Depart- 
ment of the Army to use the facilities for 
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the New England headquarters of the Corps 
of Engineers, who now employ approximately 
1,000 in personnel. 

How can the word economy“ possibly 
apply when you take into consideration the 
enormous amount of money necessary to 
convert the 44 individual 1-story buildings, 
originally planned to be used for a hospital, 
with average-sized wards, and present space 
utilized for offices by its various services, 
some with even a smaller amount of floor 
space than the wards, into an office build- 
ing requiring large areas for office space to 
carry on efficient work performance? 

In this readjustment, the word “economy” 
will mean added expense in the transferring 
of their personnel, now scatterred in various 
sections of Boston; the consolidation of 
their personnel alone will run into great 
expense, and, in certain instances, impose a 
hardship on many of their present employ- 
ees living north and south of Boston, who 
will find it impossible to commute daily to 
Waltham. 

Purther, consider the expense involved in 
deactivating this hospital: Patients must be 
eared for and transferred to another hos- 
pital—military personnel must be reas- 
signed, their families cared for, and their 
household goods crated and transported; 
some military personnel will be unable to 
have their families accompany them, creat- 
ing further worry to the soldier. All hos- 
pital equipment must be broken down, 
crated and shipped to other installations. 
The paper work alone covering the reassign- 
ment or transfer of civilian employees will 
run into another great expense to the Gov- 
ernment, so I ask you, what do they mean 
by economy? 

The Federal Employees Veteran Associa- 
tion is primarily interested in retaining 
Murphy Army Hospital to care for our 
American soldiers, their widows and de- 
pendents, and for the retired personnel and 
their dependents who are rightfully entitled 
to receive the best medical attention at a 

modern Army hospital such as this installa- 
tion provides, instead of being obliged to pe- 
port to the Chelsea Naval Hospital, a 133 
year-old antiquated institution, as this 
writer was informed when last in Washing- 
ton. 
It is our fervent hope that the Depart- 
ment of the Army will consider the true 
meaning of the word “economy” and realize 
that by deactivating this modern $2,500,000 
Army hospital to spend another enormous 
sum trying to convert it into an office build- 
ing is not true economy. 


Detention of Members of Unlawful 
Organizations in Ireland 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include therein the following 
statement by the Prime Minister of Ire- 
land, Mr. Eamon de Valera: 

DETENTION OF MEMBERS OF UNLAWFUL ORGAN- 
IZATIONS IN IRELAND 
(Statement by the Taoiseach (Prime Min- 
ister), Mr. Eamon de Valera) 

It must be clear to every thinking person 
that no democratic state could endure, that 
there could be neither ordered government, 
security, nor progress In any community in 
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which groups could organize, arm, and 
equip themselves, assume powers of life and 
death and arrogate to themselves the right 
to make war at will, in defiance of the le- 
gitimate government and the basic law. 
Those against whom the Irish Government 
have had recently to take action were leading 
members of such groups, the activities of 
which had already led to loss of life and were 
likely, if continued, to embroil our people 
not only in war with another country but in 
a hateful civil war as well. 

The government took this action only 
when other means had failed. These groups 
were appealed to and warned over the last 
2 or 3 years by the head of the previous 
government, speaking for that government 
and for the several parties in it. I, as leader 
of the opposition, strongly supported the 
appeals and warnings; but all appeals.and 
warnings were ignored, and armed activities, 
with loss of life, continued, 

The constitution of the state, enacted by 
plebiscite, lays it down explicitly that— 

“No military or armed force, other than a 
military or armed force raised and main- 
tained by the Oireachtas (Parliament) shall 
be raised or maintained for any purpose 
whatsoever,” 
and that— 

“The right to raise and maintain military 
or armed forces is vested exclusively in the 
Oireachtas.” 

It is further set out that 

“War shall not be declared and the state 
shall not participate in any war save with 
the assent of Dail Eireann.” 

Owing to our particular circumstances and 
the need to save the community from the 
action of illegal armed groups, a law was 
passed, some years ago, empowering the 
government, if need be, to restrain the mem- 
bers of such groups by placing them in de- 
tention. This law was necessary because 
armed groups are able, by intimidation of 
the private citizen and by secret conspiracy, 
to defeat the ordinary law processes, such as 
the production of witnesses and trial by jury. 
The ordinary processes are not designed to 
deal with private armies. 

To prevent error, every one of the detained 
persons has the right of appeal to a commis- 
sion, which consists of a judge of the circuit 
court, a justice of the district court, and a 
senior army officer. And, if the commission 
decides that there are no reasonable grounds 
for his continued detention, he has to be set 
free. Moreover, the government have made 
it clear that no one will be kept in detention 
who undertakes to respect the constitution 
and the laws and to refrain from being a 
member of, or assisting, any unlawful 
organization. 

The partition of our country is one of the 
reasons put forward for the formation of 
the armed groups. Partition is indeed the 
source of many evils, and this is one of the 
worst. The division of our country was 
effected against the expressed wish of the 
overwhelming majority. of the Irish people. 
But, if force were ever to be resorted to in 
an endeavour to end it, it would have to be 
force used with the authority of the govern- 
ment and the assent of Dail Eireann. To 
permit private armies, on the plea that they 
would end partition by force, could lead 
only to anarchy and chaos. 

No party in Dall Eireann belieyes in force 
as a solution. They know that, even if a 
military victory were secured, the use of 
force would leave behind a nation more 
deeply divided than it is now. Our elections 
are of the freest and most democratic in the 
world. The constitution lays down that it 
is the people’s right, in final appeal, to de- 
cide all questions of national policy. No 
minority group has the right to commit the 
nation to the use of force, 

The suggestion is being made that, because 
12 men were arrested whilst attending a 
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Sinn Fein Executive meeting, and 11 of them 
detained, the government’s action was 
directed against a constitutional movement. 
The persons detained were detained because 
they were members of one of the unlawful 
organizations, that is, one of those engaged 
in armed activities. They were, indeed, 
leaders in that organization. They included 
the so-called chief of staff and so-called 
adjutant general, as well as other members 
of what they call the army council. Can 
it be contended that by joining a movement, 
constitutional, or professing to be so, per- 
sons who are engaged in illegal armed acti- 
vities in defiance of the constitution can 
secure immunity? If this were so, every 
group of Jawbreakers has at hand an easy 
alibi and a ready sanctuary. 


An Open Letter to the Sports Public of 
Western Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that every Congressman should be 
acquainted with the power exercised by 
a baseball team in their control of broad- 
casting games. 

WMCK in McKeesport, Pa., is trying 
to bring to the listening public a play- 
by-play description of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers ball games. The Pittsburgh 
baseball club objected. 

Due to their objections, WMCK was 
not permitted to use the World News 
Service network to broadcast the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers games. This, I believe, is 
exercising a monopoly of what the 
listening radio audience should or should 
not hear. 


I have requested the FCC to take ac- 
tion in this case as the same thing may 
happen in other congressional districts 
as well. 


This practice should be stopped imme- 
diately so that no future decision by a 
ball club or any other commercial enter- 
prise may be made as to who should or 
should not broadcast. 

The following is an open letter from 
the president of Mon-Yough Broadcast- 
ing Co., Inc.: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SPORTS PUBLIC OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Mon-YoucH BROADCASTING CO., INC., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

What you are about to read may come as 
a shock and were it not for its tremendous 
importance to every sports fan in south- 
western Pennsylvania, to the world of sports 
generally and baseball in particular, to 
Americanism itself with all that it stands 
for in the right of free enterprise instead of 
monopoly, protection of the small and weak 
against the power of the large and strong and 
the right of every American to choose what 
he will instead of having to take what may 
be forced upon him—were it not for all this 
and the thousands of inquiries as to why 
WMCE is not broadcasting Brooklyn Dodger 
games this season, we would not make the 
Iollowing statements which we fee] we owe 
the sports public by way of apology and ex- 
planation. 


* 


1957 


For many of its 10 short years WMCK has 
carried broadcasts of professional baseball 
including the Pittsburgh Pirates and Mil- 
‘Waukee Braves and in recent years has pre- 
sented the games of the National League 
champion Brooklyn Dodgers via the World 
News Service network, Richard Eaton, presi- 
dent. During the years with the Braves and 
Dodgers we were not permitted to broadcast 
these games when the Pirates played at home 
or when the Pirates played these teams away 
from home. We did not like these restric- 
tions because they curtalled our service to 
the greatest sports area in the world, but, 
realizing our relative unimportance, we com- 
plied. 

This year, however, the restrictions were 
complete and the WNS network was in- 
formed that it might broadcast Brooklyn 
Dodgers games elsewhere, but not over 
WMCE in southwestern Pennsylvania, the 
Pirates’ den, and, we are advised, the WNS 
network is broadcasting Brooklyn Dodgers 
games elsewhere this 1957 season including 
some cities where there are other pro- 
fessional baseball clubs. 

Shaken up a bit but still full of desire to 
Tender this much-appreciated service to you 
we tried a direct contact with the Brooklyn 
Dogers management and finally, many weeks 
after the season had started, received an 
answer and were told that we could do the 
broadcasts on our own but at a price over 
20 times greater than the previous years’ 
figures on which we had suffered a loss be- 
cause of the necessity, on many occasions, of 
carrying it as a sustaining program without 
a commercial sponsor. Since we're not pull- 
ing our punches we feel that you should 
know that the price quoted would have put 
out cost close to $1,000 per game which is 
more than 20 times greater, need we explain, 
than we could afford. 

Feeling that the Brooklyn Dodgers club, 
through its contract with WNS, must or 
should have known that this arrangement, 
a belated offer, would squeeze us out com- 
pletely in our attempts to bring the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers games to you thereby limiting 
the area to Pirate broadcasts, we began to 
smell a rat slightly decayed and very strong, 
to strong in fact that our first impulse, in the 
interest of everything that is right and fair, 
was to bring suit against the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, the Pirates and a few others who 
would benefit by this monopolistic protec- 
tion against grade A baseball and broadcast- 
ing of play-by-play. 

However, believing that this type of action 
Would be harmful to the sport (or is it a 
business? see congressional investigation) 
and not wishing to kick any opponent when 
he's already down or close to the cellar, we 
decided to write this letter of explanation, 
send a copy of it to the Congress of the 
United States as well as every Congressman 
In our area and rest our case. 

Certainly we have not written this from 
selfish motives since the broadcasts were 
not money-makers; certainly we stand 
Taedy to testify before a congressional com- 
mittee if it will help to prevent a recur- 
rence of such conspiracy toward monopoly 
or restriction of choice; certainly we shall 
testify fearlessly if called upon, for there can 
be no fear when one is right; certainly we 
are aware that we are fighting your fight 
and that it may harm. us immeasurably, but 
Wwe are willing to make this sacrifice if right 
will prevail, for, whatever the odds, right 
must prevail. 

We'd sure like to be bringing these games 
to you now and we would if the powers that 
be will permit us to rejoin the WNS net- 
work as before. Incidentally, how sweet it 
would be to be able to hear broadcasts of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers games right now with 
the race so close and the action so exciting. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert M. Cox, President. 
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A Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


2 OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution recently adopted by the Ohio De- 
partment of the Disabled American 
Veterans charging the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs with failure to follow 
legislation approved by the Congress in 
connection with the payment of compen- 
sation to veterans disabled as a direct 
result of war service: 

Whereas the Ohio Department of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, charges the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs at Washing- 
ton with failure to follow legislation ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United States 
in connection with the payment of compen- 
sation to veterans disabled as a direct result 
of war service, the Administrator admitting 
he has already terminated or decreased the 
benefits of more than 40,000 of these vet- 
erans, claiming that the original grant was 
in error: and 

Whereas this is the result of a continuing 
Teview of compensation claims of the wars“ 
disabled orginally granted under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 144, approved by the 
Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas if a field office of the Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration fails to remove or reduce the 
compensation of a sufficient number of war- 
time disabled veterans through error, the 
efficiency rating of that office is considered 
unsatisfactory and that office is ordered to 
conduct a second review; and 

Whereas less than 40 percent of these cases 
of wartime disabled veterans have been 
checked to date and at the current rate those 
removed from the rolls will exceed 100,000; 
and 

Whereas printed instructions, explaining 
this policy change of the Veterans“ Adminis- 
tration have not been issued, this new policy 
being distinguished by the use of the term, 
“medical principles”; and 

Whereas survey teams are sent from the 
Washington office of the Veterans! Adminis- 
tration to the many field offices to impart 
verbal instructions; individual claims files 
are called to Washington and the adverse 
decision rendered there affects the benefits 
of many other wartime disabled veterans; 
and X 

Whereas the Washington office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has called all regional 
office adjudication officers to Washington for 
a period of instruction, and have admitted 
that the review of claims of wartime disabled 
veterans is in compliance with recommenda- 
tion No. 69 of the report of the Bradley Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas the rating boards at the regional 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration are 
now hesitant to approve the claim of any 
veteran on war-incurred disabilities, the new 
theory of “medical principles” providing a 
tool for arbitrary denial; and 

Whereas if the Veterans’ Administration 
was sincere in its program of correcting 
alleged errors, it would also review the claims 
of wartime disabled veterans previously de- 
nied; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration at 
Washington proposes a complete revision of 
the rating table to evaluate disability, 132 
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pages of material having already been issued 
with recommended and 

Whereas the drastic reductions being pro- 
posed are shocking and would materially re- 
duce or discontinue payment of benefits to 
the wars’ combat veterans; and 

Whereas the ratings for muscle damage 
from gunshot wounds and other causes are 
to be slashed, along with most other dis- 
abilities, and to qualify for total disability 
the service-connected conditions must be so 
serious that the veteran be housebound, with 
similar reductions and eliminations of com- 
pensation across the board; and 

Whereas the considered changes are said 
to be based on medical advances, but ac- 
tually are the result of pressure from medi- 
cal associations, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the report of the Bradley Commission— 
with military pressure; and 

Whereas if the present recommendations 
are carried to a conclusion, the number of 
wartime-disabled veterans receiving benefits 
will be reduced to a mere token, and the 
beginning of the end of this Nation of ours 
meeting its obligation to the wars’ wounded 
and disabled among the enlisted personnel; 
and 

Whereas no effort has been launched to 
interfere with the high rate of retirement to 
the disabled career officers, it appearing that 
the laws enacted by the Congress of the 
United States no longer apply to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of Ohio, assembled in the 
city of Toledo, July 26-28, 1957, at its 36th 
annual convention, charge the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs with violating his 
oath of office in scrapping Public Law 
144 of the Congress of the United States and 
replacing the law with recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget, medical groups, 
and military pressure in the conduct of re- 
viewing claims of wartime disabled veter- 
ans; and be it further 

Resolved, That we charge the Adminis- 
trator with a violation of the moral code 
of decency in his proposal to destroy the 
present rating schedule and to replace it with 
evaluations that are grossly inhumane; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the DAV appeal to the 
Members of the Congress to cause an inves- 
tigation to determine the Administrator's 
fitness for office; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the Members of 
Congress to enact legislation that will freeze 
the present or 1945 rating schedule and pro- 
hibit any change in the evaluation of dis- 
abilities of wartime disabled veterans, with- 
out the approval of the Congress. 

KENNETH M. ROBEY, 
Commander, DAV, Department of Ohio. 


Prayer Given at Barratt O’Hara Diamond 
Jubilee Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the recent diamond jubilee din- 
ner in honor of our good friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable Bar- 
RATT O'Hara of the great second district 
of Illinois, the Reverend John Hayes de- 
livered a prayer of such thoughtfulness 
and phraseology as to warrant inclusion 
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in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert the following: å 
PRAYER GIVEN AT Barratr O'Hara DIAMOND 
JUBILEE DINNER 
(By Rev. John Hayes) 

Invisible, patient, permanent Ruler of men 
and the universe, to whom all of us, Con- 
gressmen and simple citizens are subject, to 
whom are subject even the chairmen of 


Senate committees, yea also in the long run 


Cabinet officers, the teamsters’ union, and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, we 
hope this gathering meets with Your ap- 
proval. You are aware of our purpose, It 
is surely patriotic, for we mean to extol 
“honest and earnest public service, as exem- 
plified by our chief guest, Mr. O'Hara. It may 
well be that this demonstration of apprecia- 
tion will inspire other men, willing and able, 
to seek public office and fill it with similar 
distinction. The willing, as You know, are 
in ample supply; the able are not quite so 
plentiful. Please arrange that in future the 
combination turns up more frequently. 

We think You will like the note of fraternal 
regard and affection which permeates this 
assemblage. I quote Your own words, “How 
good it is for brothers to dwell together in 
peace.” We mean to express our fraternal 
regard not only for our kindly Congressman, 
but toward one another here present, men 
and women of diverse ideas and ancestry but 
all planted by Your loving care in this in- 
teresting land. We know You expect us to 
work together for the common welfare, as 
peaceably and efficiently as our limited in- 
telligence permits. We are sorry this ideal 
has not made a deeper impression on us, but 
we do have it on our minds tonight. 

We know You will be pleased by the non- 
partisan character of this celebration and 
will overlook as not wholly uncalled for any 
slight emphasis upon the advantages of the 
party to which Mr. O'Hara gives his al- 
legiance. May we explain that this apparent 
partiality tonight is purely in the interests 
of his greater comfort and happiness. 

We hope that our activities here tonight 
are, to borrow a phrase dear to Congressmen, 
in pursuance of Your wishes, Your plans for 
our city and Nation, Your honor and glory. 
Nothing matters so much as to please You, 
for it is only in pleasing You that we pro- 
mote our true well being and happiness. 
Forgive us our proclivity to place other 
things before You, to wit, our prejudices, the 
accumulation of cash, our own comfort and 
ease, the fear of taxes, 

We know You will welcome a few requests. 
Grant the Congressman health and vigor to 
serve us until he reaches the age, say of 
Senator Green. Help us in Chicago and in 
the Nation to solve justly, wisely, and peace- 
fully the racial conflicts which disgrace us 
and deserve Your anger. Enable us to pro- 
vide for all Americans not racing cars and 
color TV but the material means to a good 
life, and instill in all of us an appreciation 
of and longing for the good life, a life suit- 
able not to the well-fed automatons but to 
rational beings, yes, to the sons of God. Give 
us the generosity and energy to contribute all 
within our power to the welfare of other peo- 
ples, especially to the impoverished and 
downtrodden. Make us collectively an in- 
strument of Your peace, peace at home, peace 
among nations. 

Direct us, our friends and our enemies to 
avoid the calamities which we are so capable 
of bringing upon one another and mankind. 
By ourselves, despite the good intentions of 
many leaders, we are lost. We humbly beg 
Your assistance on an unprecedented scale. 


The Modern United States Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


- HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
world changes and the international 
forces within it assume new proportion- 
ate relationships, the role and function 
of United States seapower becomes in- 
creasingly important. This was dis- 
cussed editorially by the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram last Monday. as follows: 

THe MODERN UNITED STATES Navy 

The vital role of the United States Navy 
in free world defense is underscored again 
by the decision to withdraw all American 
ground combat forces from Japan, 

Weakening of our ground position in the 
Far East, or elsewhere, has to be offset by 
our power afloat, 
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Land bases in other countries are subject ` 


to the hazards of politics and negotiation, 
Seagoing bases are not. 

The waters of the oceans are International. 
A United States ship at sea is a United States 
possession, capable of moving, to all parts of 
the world. It can be sent into the Formosa 
Strait as evidence of American strength to 
prevent precipitate action by Red China. 
It can be sent to the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean as a timely warning to Near Eastern 
nations against lighting the war fuse there, 

Hence, the Navy has been growing in im- 
portance and power instead of declining in 
an age in which, according to some prophets, 
every weapon of warfare except the airplane 
was supposed to shrivel into insignificance. 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, recently summarized in this way 
the modern Navy's function and its ability 
to perform: £ 

“Naval power with its tremendous combi- 
nation of swift mobility, long range, and con- 
centrated firepower is an indispensable ele- 
ment in projecting and applying the total 
military strength of the United States any- 
where in the world. Naval power is Amer- 
ica's first line of defense today. 

“Yo defend America your Navy has devel- 
oped new and startling weapons. Many of 
these weapons are operational on the ships 
of the fleet today; many more will go aboard 
in the near future. 

“These weapons, called guided missiles, 
help keep the modern Navy first in mobility, 
ready to move and strike quickly and easily 
anywhere on the globe, above it, or under the 
sea; first in authority to deter aggression 
with capabilities tailored to the occasion— 
from crushing a single enemy feint, to un- 
leashing treméndous retaliatory striking 
power.” 

Far from being a competitor of air power, 
Navy power has adapted to the air age. Lim- 
ited fuel capacities make it necessary for 
most aircraft to take off and land at bases 
in the general region of their operations. 
The Navy furnishes the floating bases from 
which aircraft, as well as missiles, may be 
launched. 

‘The importance which the Government at- 
taches to the naval arm is shown conclu- 
sively by the fact that plans are going for- 
ward to create a fleet powered by nuclear 
energy. The first step was the production of 
atomic submarines. The second was the 
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recent decision to construct the cruiser 
U. S. S. Long Beach, which will be the first 
nuclear-powered warship in history. More 
will follow, = 

All of this has special meaning for coastal 
cities, such as those along the shore of 
southern California, which have often won- 
dered what the future holds in store with 
regard to naval installations and ship traffic 
in their harbors. The answer is that there 
will be a Navy for a long time; and its pros- 
pects are for development, not deterioration. 


Better Than Nothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, with great 
seriousness, we have all approached the 
civil-rights issue in order to form a bet- 
ter America. We are coming to very 
crucial days on this matter, for further 
decisions must now be made in this re- 
gard. A realistic approach to this situa- 
tion is expressed in an editorial which 
appeared in the Des Moines Register 
August 6, 1957. The editorial follows: 

BETTER THAN NOTHING 


President Eisenhower apparently is seri- 
ously considering a veto of the civil-rights 
bill unless the House and Senate agree to 
revision of the Senate-passed jury-trial 
amendment. 

The President's concern is partly centered 
on the fact that the Senate version of the 
bill calls for jury trials in criminal contempt 
cases involving Federal matters in addition 
to the right to vote. Litigation in labor, 
antitrust, and many other cases would be 
affected. The President declared in his state- 
ment last week that the provision would 
“weaken our whole judicial system.” An 
administration spokesman claims it would 
“create chaos and utter confusion” in 
enforcement by Government regulatory 
agencies. 

The House should look into this and con- 
sider limiting the jury-trial provision to 
cases involving voting. To eliminate the 
jury-trial amendment altogether could well 
mean no civil-rights legislation. Southerners 
would be certain to filibuster. Even if such 
a filibuster could be broken, it's questionable 
whether a law imposed on the South against 
bitter southern opposition could be as effec- 
tive as the present Senate version. 

House and Senate leaders also should clar- 
ify, if at all possible, a section of part I of 
the bill} This appears to subject newsmen 
to fine and imprisonment for using testi- 
mony taken before the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, set up under the bill, without consent 
of the Commission. The provision is inter- 
preted differently by different Members of 
the Senate. It ought to be made clear that 
no punishment for publication, in violation 
of the first amendment, is intended, 

Overall, supporters of civil rights need not 
be disheartened by the bill as it emerges from 
the Senate. It is weaker than it might have 
been, but it provides substantially better 
machinery than exists now for guaranteeing 
the right to vote. 
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The gloomy comments on the bill by Sen- 
ate Minority Leader Enowland, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, and President Eisenhower should 
be taken in the context of the American 
system of politics—and the 1958 and 1960 
elections. The opportunity exists in this 
Congress to make a real gain toward voting 
equality in the South. It should not be lost. 


A Cry for Correction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Examiner entitled 
“A Cry for Correction,“ dated July 29, 
1957: 


A Cry FOR CORRECTION 


The American Bar Association, meeting in 
London, heard a comprehensive report from 
its committee on communism concerning 
the recent decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court that have left the country 
with weakened defenses against subversive 
conspiracies, 

The report reflected the same conclusions 
about the decisions that the Examiner and 
other Hearst newspapers have previously 
voiced, mainly that the Supreme Court has 
ignored the basic right of a free Nation to 
protect itself against its enemies. As the 
committee said, the vital thing involved is 
the right of self-preservation, which is man- 
kind's first law. y 

Speaking charitably, the report said the 
Court had fallen into the error of “over- 
zealous protection of theoretical individual 
Tights.” 

But with the greatest vigor and clarity it 
Outlined the program of legislative correc- 
tion which has been made necessary and 
urgent. by the succession of judicial errors. 

For example, the “condition of nakedness” 
in which the Court has left the unevaluated 
files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Will be a source of continuing national dan- 
ger until there is legislative remedy. 

The stripping of the investigating powers 
of Congress in the whole field of subversion 
is another of the byproducts of the distor- 
tions in which the Court has indulged. 

The denial of the right of the Federal 
C overnment to make itself free of security 
t.sks in the so-called nonsensitive employ- 
Ment classifications totally disregards the 
gravest of national dangers. 

The shielding of deportable aliens against 
questions concerning their guilty associa- 
tions makes the whole Nation defenseless 
against those who would destroy it. 

For utter idiocy, what is so far afield from 
Judicial wisdom than the Court's interpreta- 
tion that the Congress did not intend, in its 
enactment of the Smith Act, to prohibit the 
advocacy and teaching of the overthrow of 
the American Government by force and 
violence? 

Granting all the needs for the safeguards 
of traditional rights, the committee said the 
greater need still remains for turning back 
the enemies at our gates. 

The basic thing the Supreme Court has 
overlooked, in the sound opinion of this in- 
valuable report, is this fundamental fact: 

“It is equally necessary that the executive 
and legislative branches take effective action 
to gird our our country against Communist 
infiltration and aggression.” 
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This is the important thing that the Su- 
preme Court has not only left undone, but 
has gone so far toward leaving undoable. 

The duty of correction is where the bar 
association’s committee says it is, squarely 
in the hands of Congress, 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many tasks we as Members of Con- 
gress have, is the legislative responsibil- 
ity for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. Located in the western Pa- 
cific, north of the Equator, is the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, which 
on July 18, 1947, was assigned by the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
to the United States for administrative 
purposes. 

By Executive order of the President, 
responsibility for the civil administra- 
tion of six of the districts of the trust 
territory was placed in the Department 
of the Interior, while the seventh, Saipan 
District, is administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

Each year the High Commissioner of 
the trust territory files a comprehensive 
report with the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council and appears in person with 
his advisory staff before that body to 
discuss progress made in the various 

phases of his administration during the 
preceding year. 

The present High Commissioner is the 
Honorable D. H. Nucker, a long-time 
resident of Altoona, Pa. Commissioner 
Nucker is doing an outstanding job in 
the trust territory and merits our com- 
mendation for his foresight, patience, 
and diplomacy in this delicate task. 

I include for our reading Mr. Nucker’s 
statement presented before the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council on May 28, 
1957. I particularly call attention to 
several of the achievements of his ad- 
ministration during the past year; in- 
creased copra yield, remarkable progress 
in the settlement of land claims, reha- 
bilitation of displaced Marshallese on 
Rongelap, Kili, and Ujeleng, and the as- 
sumption of major responsibilities by 
Micronesians in the fields of education, 
health, and in the municipal govern- 
ments: 

Tur Trust TERRITORY or THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

It is a privilege to appear before you as 
Special Representative of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific to report on the significant 
events that have occurred in the progress of 
our administration since July 1, 1956. This 
is the third time I have had the honor and 
pleasure of serving in this capacity, and I 
look forward, as I have in the past, to re- 
ceiving the benefits of the views and recom- 
mendations of the members of the council. 

My report this year has an added signifi- 
cance, This July 1957 marks the completion 
of 10 years of administration of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands under the 
auspices of the United Nations trusteeship 
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agreement and thus affords me the opportu- 
nity to report briefly on the progress that has 
been made in this formative period of our 
administration. 

Ten years ago, the area we call the Trust 
‘Territory of the Pacific had but recently 
emerged from the devastation and ravages 
of war. Although the area had been secured 
in 1945, it was a slow and hard struggle to 
repair the damages wrought by the war. The 
local economy, which had rested largely on 
copra, had been destroyed, the transporta- 
tion system was almost nonexistent, school- 
ing had all but disappeared. In almost all 
areas of activity a fresh start had to be 
made. £ 

To rebuild the shattered economy was not 
an easy task. The difficulties of reclamation, 
then as well as now, went hand in hand 
with a geographical handicap perhaps un- 
paralleled elsewhere in the world—that of a 
small population scattered on tiny islets 


“spread over a segment of ocean surface as 


vast as the United States of America or the 
continent of Australia. 

The progress achieved by the people of 
Micronesia in the past 10 years takes on 
added significance in view of the handicaps 
faced. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Among the most important events of gen- 
eral administrative significance this past 
year was the completion of the conversion 
program of our American employees to the 
competitive civil service. Except for a 
small number of employees who hold tem- 
porary jobs, such as those associated with 
our special construction projects, our Amer- 
ican employees now enjoy the advantages of 
permanent civil-service status. 

A minor administrative change came about 
by the upgrading of our personnel and sup- 
ply sections to the status of separate depart- 
ments. Headquarters staff was augmented 
during the year by appointment of a new 
deputy high commissioner, an internal audi- 
tor, and a general assistant to the chief 
counsel, Two new positions of considerable 
significance, that of a training supervisor 
and a full-time counselor for our Micronesian 
students in Hawali, were added to our staff 
as part of our program of training Micro- 
nesians for responsible jobs in the adminis- 


tration of their area. 

Our permanent Micronesian personnel 
increased somewhat during the year, from 
1,437 to 1,539, the increase being brought 
about by sizable additions to our agriculture, 
education, and public-health departments. 
In addition, 318 Micronesians were employed 
in our special construction program. 

During the year two top administrative 
positions formerly filled by American staff 
members were taken over by Micronesians; 
these were the finance officer position in 
Palau district, and the land title officer in 
Ponape district. A minor milestone also 
was reached in Palau, where for the first time 
a senior secretarial position was filled with 
a quialified Micronesian clerk-typist. With- 
in the next few months it is anticipated that 
the position of finance officer in Truk district 
will also be filled by a qualified Trukese 
applicant. 

ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 

In the field of economic advancement we 
haye continued to encourage the Microne- 
sians to develop their natural resources 
within the limits of thelr own capabilities. 
We are giving encouragement by way of 
technical aid and advice, by providing sub- 
stantial financial assistance to local con- 
cerns, and by sending qualified Micronesians 
abroad to acquire know-how in the fields 
where economic development appears prom- 
ising. 

We have loaned close to $400,000 to Micro- 
nesian-owned trading companies under a 
development loan program and shall con- 
tinue this process wihin our financial ca- 
pabilities and the needs of the Micronesian 
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companies. At the present time, some $275,- 
000 is invested in such development loans. 

During the past year 2 additional trading 
companies were chartered by the administra- 
tion, making a total of 9 such limited stock 
trading companies now in existence through- 
out the territory. It is significant that these 
two new companies came into being in dis- 
tricts where there is stiff competition from 
large and well-established companies. This 
type of competition is to us a healthy sign, 
since by its existence prices of consumer 
goods will be kept at a reasonable level for 
the local population. 

Copra remains the backbone of the econ- 
omy of Micronesia and the major source of 
income for most of our Micronesians. The 
war completely shattered the copra industry 
throughout Micronesia, and in 1946, after 
the area had been secured, only a few hun- 
dred tons of copra were exported. By 1948 
copra exports had risen to 8,000 tons an- 
nually, yielding about 6700, 000 in revenue. 
In 1956, 12,300 tons of copra were exported 
at a value in round figures of $1,250,000. 
This year we expect to export an estimated 
13.300 tons with a revenue return of $1,400,- 
000. The quality of our copra has continued 
to improve; 82 percent of all copra sold 
this past fiscal year was grade 1, 14 percent 
grade 2, and only 4 percent was grade 3. 
Through our coconut’ technical expert, a 
training program in better methods of 
processing copra was launched, and we anti- 
cipate that an even higher proportion of 
grade-1 copra should result in the future. 
By the institution of more regular fleld- 
trip service, a better quality of copra also 
is resulting since deterioration due to in- 
adequate storage is being prevented. 

In spite of the fluctuating world market 
for copra, we are able through the copra 
stabilization fund to maintain a constant 
price of $110 à ton to the producer for grade- 
1 copra during the year. This necessitated 
using only about $30,000 from the copra 
fund, and at the end of last month a balance 
of $890,000 was in the fund. During the 
year we also instituted a program of regu- 
lar and widespread reporting on the opera- 
tion of the copra stabilization fund in line 
with a recommendation made by the 1956 
United Nations visiting mission. At regu- 
lar intervals financial statements of the 
fund, as well as simple explanatory reports 
on what the fund is and how it operates, 
are released. These are translated into the 
various vernaculars and are given wide dis- 
tribution. The public reaction to this reg- 
ular reporting has been intense since it 
allows the small copra producer to anticipate 
his potential income at the time of harvest 
and enables him to plan for his family needs 
more systematically. 

Trochus production during fiscal year 1956 
rose to over 400 tons, producing an income of 
roughly 6350, 000. While the tonnage of 
trochus shell harvested during the 1957 sea- 
son dropped to approximately 350 tons, the 
season proved to be the most profitable one 
for the people of Micronesia. A top price of 
$1,160 a short ton brought in a revenue of 
over $388,000, or $38,000 more than last year. 
The 1956 trochus season revealed that there 
was need for changes in the conservation 

in some of the districts, and accord- 
ingly the Trust Territory Code is being 
amended to allow each district to establish 
its own conservation program. 

During the past fiscal year handicraft in- 
come dropped somewhat. Uncertainty of 
supply and inadequate marketing have kept 
income from this source down. Currently 
one of the largest trading companies is plan- 
ning to open a Micronesian handicraft store 
in Guam as an outlet for handicraft from all 
over the Territory, and handicraft income is 
expected to increase with this new outlet. 

An appreciable increase In the production 
of vegetable produce in Rota and Saipan dis- 
tricts came about during the past fiscal year. 
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Income from this source rose to $95,000 in 
1956, an increase of about $17,000 from the 
previous season. The forthcoming year 
should see an additional increase as the re- 
sult of improved commercial shipping service 
by a Saipanese-owned shipping company. 
This regular service, plus better marketing 
arrangements, should stimulate the fresh- 
vegetable produce business for the people of 
Siapan, Tinian, and Rota, 


AGRICULTURE 


We have continued to strengthen our agri- 
cultural programs since agriculture is the 
chief economic activity of our people. In 
the last 2 years our American agricultural 
staff has been more than doubled, and spe- 
olallsts in the fields of coconut development 
and marine biology have been employed. 
After a long search we have been able to 
recruit a much-needed specialist in plant 
diseases and now have a plant pathologist 
on the staff. Our training program for 
Micronesian agricultural assistants has been 
stepped up. We now have 178 Micronesians 
employed in this fleld, an increase of 25 over 
last year. 

Two Micronesian students now are work- 
ing for agricultural degrees at the College of 
Agriculture at the University of the Philip- 
pines, and several of our students in Hawaii 
are specializing in agricultural courses. 

As part of our long-range program to in- 
troduce new cash crops, 3 members of the 
Agriculture Department, an American and 2 
Micronesians, spent part of this year study- 
ing cocoa planting, harvesting, and process- 
ing methods in Costa Rica. 

Our staff fisheries biologist continued to 
concentrate on the supervising of the trochus 
harvesting program. Experimental work in 
trochus planting started, and better plans 
developed for the conservation of this valu- 
able shell resource. The staff fisheries biolo- 
gist also gave attention to the planning of 
a subsistence fisheries program for the ter- 
ritory. As a first step in the establishment 
of this interdistrict program in subsistence 
fishing, 3 young Micronesians, 1 from Palau, 
1 from Ponape, and 1 from Saipan, partici- 
pated in a special 3-month fisheries training 
course at Noumea, New Caledonia, under the 
auspices of the South Pacific Commission. 
Two of these trainees will be sent this June 
to Honolulu, where for several months they 
will get additional training and experience 
as trainees assigned to one of the fishing 
boats of the Pacific Ocean Fisheries Investi- 
gations, an adjunct of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the United States Department of 
the Interior. Upon completion of this train- 
ing, we plan to use these two Micronesians as 
the nucleus of an interdistrict subsistence 
fishing demonstration team. We are cur- 
rently recruiting a qualified American fish- 
erles staf! man to head this team. Through 
the development of a program of subsistence 
fishing we hope to enable the Micronesians to 
better utilize the valuable resources of the 
sea. 
The improvement of subsistence crops has 
been accelerated. Each district center has a 
functioning agricultural station, field nurs- 
erles, and an extension service in operation. 


Our animal improvement program has as its 


goal the improvement of the quality of the 
present Micronesian animal strain. Pure- 
bred swine from Hawail were introduced into 
each district this past year as breeding stock. 
In the higher islands where pasturage is 
available, cattle breeding for improvement 
of stock and production of meat is being 
stressed. 
The work of the staff coconut expert has 
been concentrated on & coconut rehabilita- 
tion and replanting program and a demon- 
stration program for better copra processing. 
Mother palms haye been selected and coco- 
nut nurseries established in all districts. 
Supervised coconut plantings also have been 
started in each district and special demon- 
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stration plantings started In areas that need 
intensive coconut rehabilitation work. 

The cocoa plantation in Palau, the coconut 
plantation in Metalanim in Ponape, and the 
experimental atoll research station-in Jaluit 
in the Marshalls have expanded and in- 
creased their programs. 

Work continues in the battle against insect 
pests and diseases that attack the food and 
money crops of the area. The first assign- 
ment of our new plant pathologist will be 
to investigate taro and breadfruit diseases 
in the Palau and Marshall districts. The 
fight against the rhinocerous beetle goes on 
in Palau. The agriculture department has 
intensified a cleanup program, and our ento- 
mologist continued experimental work with 
the predatory scolia wasp. The scolla wasp 
now appears to have successfully weathered 
its first stage, and in the past year we have 
been able to introduce the wasp in the larval 
stage to areas where coconut trees are still 
being damaged and killed by the coconut 
rhinocerous beetle. Although elimination of 
the rhinocerous beetle has not yet been 
achieved, we have now progressed in its con- 
trol and extermination to the point where 
large areas, formerly pest ridden, have been 
effectively cleared. A large-scale program of 
replanting of coconut trees in such pest-free 
areas is underway. 

Our agricultural program this year has 
been one of consolidation and of slow but 
forward expansion in extension and experi- 
mental agricultural work. 

CLAIM SETTLEMENT 


At long last we are able to report that ap- 
preciable progress was made in the settling 
of claims, particularly land claims in the 
territory. 

All outstanding land claims in the Truk 
district were settled during May and June 
of last year. 

A property claim by a Belgian family in 
the territory was brought successfully to 
conclusion, and a mutually satisfactory set- 
tlement both to the administration and 
claimants resulted. 3 

It is with great satisfaction that we can 
state that the settlement to the people. of 
Bikini and Eniwetok has taken place, both 
to their complete satisfaction and ours. The 
people of Kili accepted the sum of $325,000 
and the use rights to the island of Kili and 
three islets in the Jaluit Atoll and gave in 
return the indefinite use rights of the atoll 
of Bikini to the trust territory government. 
At the request of the Kili people, made 
through their elected council, a trust fund of 
$300,000 was established in their name. The 
annual income of this trust fund will be 
equal to their present copra income so that 
the Kilians, from henceforth, can look for- 
ward to at least a doubling of their present 
yearly income. The first installment of the 
interest from their trust fund will be ready 
for payment in July of this year. 

The people of Eniwetok, now resident on 
Ujelang Atoll, accepted in exchange for the 
indefinite use rights of Eniwetok the sum of 
$175,000 and the use rights to the atoll of 
Ujelang. Again, as in Kili, the people, 
through their council, requested that $150,- 
000 of their money be placed in a trust fund. 
The first installment of interest on this fund 
will be paid to the people of Ujelang this 
July. 

Work leading toward the settlement of 
remaining outstanding land claims con- 
tinues. We expect to settle all remaining 
land claims which resulted from World War 
II in the Palau and Yap districts this calen- 
dar year. In the Marshalls sizable claims of 
this nature still remain to be settled. Cer- 
tain of these at the present time are being 
negotiated; others still need additional 
cadastral surveying to determine settlement. 
We are now in the process of carrying out 
such necessary surveying. 

At last year's session I reported that it was 
my earnest hope to be able to settle during 
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this year the Japanese bond and postal sav- 
ings claims. Administrative difficulties ap- 
. peared that did not make this achievement 
possible. We have now set aside money for 
the settlement of these claims, and plans 
are under way to effect its use to wipe out 
this small but important type of claim. 
When this is done, a source of irritation will 
have been removed from the minds of the 
Micronesians. 

With the settlement of the land claims in 
Truk, the Etscheit claims in Truk and 
Ponape, the settlement of the Bikini and Eni- 
wetok land claims, most of the major land 
claims have been met. We shall continue to 
exert every effort to settle all remaining land 
Claims in the near future. 

We have made progress also In. releasing 
land to Micronesians.. During the year the 
administration received title to the island of 
Ulul from a Belgian claimant, and plans are 
now underway to give the Trukese residents 
of the island title, through our homestead 
program, to the land on which they live. 
The island of mie] in the Jaluit atoll, which 
had become public property, was homestead- 
ed to its former owners. In Palau over 1,300 
acres of public land on the island of Bábel- 
thuap was deeded to one of the municipali- 
ties for its use. As mentioned above, the 
use rights to the island of Kili, the islets of 
Jabet, Jar, Boklaplap, and to Ujelang atoll 
were transfererd from the Government to 
Micronesians during the year. 

DISPLACED MARSHALLESE 


A most important event shortly is to take 
place within the territory—that of the re- 
turn of the Rongelapese to their home atoll 
of Rongelap. This is an event long looked 
forward to by the people of Rongelap and 
equally so by the administration. Rongelap 
atoll has been determined to be safe for habi- 
tation, This month a new and complete 
village is being constructed on Rongelap; 
houses, a school, a church, a community 
building, a dispensary, canoe sheds, and cis- 
terns are being built. Adequate financial 
Tesources have been set aside so that a grad- 
ual readjustment to their previous subsist- 
ence pattern of life will come about without 
any hardship to the Rongelapese people after 
their return to Rongelap. A voice-radio sta- 
tion will be established to permit ready con- 
tact. with our Marshalls district radio net- 
work. 

The periodic annual medical reexamination 
of the Rongelapese and Utirikese carried out 
only 2 months ago demonstrated that they 
are in fine health and that no lasting effects 
of the radioactive fallout can be perceived. 
In addition to the overall medical check on 
the entire group, five representatives recently 
volunteered to undergo special refined testing 
at the Argonne National Laboratory near Chi- 
cago, These special tests supported the gen- 
eral examination results that the people had 
recovered fully and were in excellent health. 

We have continued to give special aid to 
the economic, agricultural, social, and po- 
litical problems of the people of Kili and 
Ujelang through our special Kili and Ujelang 
projects, The former Lola tion of Kili effec- 
tively has been broken by the operation of 
the Kili boat, the Libra, during the past year. 
This 50-foot auxiliary schooner has accelerat- 
ed the economic and social progress of the 
Kilians. Copra production has increased, 
the Jabor facilities on Jaluit are being util- 
ized, and the islets of Jebet, Jar, and Boklap- 
lap are being cultivated. A truly integrated 
community is emerging on the Island of Kili. 

The people of Ujelang also have made an 
excellent adjustment to their new home. 
The outstanding success of the Marshallese 
project manager at Kili led this past year 
to the establishment of a similar post at 
UVjelang. Introduction of new food crops, 
the establishment of a coconut nursery, and 
the upgrading of local animal stock were 
among the main activities of the Ujelang 
project manager during the year. The Mar- 


shallese agriculturists of Kili and Ujelang 
participated in the recent agricultural con- 
ference at Guam, and I have been advised 
that their reports on their respective proj- 
ects were among the outstanding features of 
this conference. 

Better logistic support for Ujelang was 
achieved during the year through a more fre- 
quent field-trip schedule. Field-trip ships 
now regularly call at Ujelang once every 3 
months. This coming year the installation 
of a voice-radio link is planned so that emer- 
gency communication with the district cen- 
ter at Majuro or Ebeye will be possible. 

EDUCATION 


One of the most outstanding developments 
in the past 10 years in the territory has been 
the growing consciousness on the part of 
Micronesians as to what public education is 
about and their acceptance of responsibility 
in supporting such a program. While the 
Japanese had instituted a limited public 
school system for island children, the war 
completely disrupted this school system 
and few of the children of school age in 
1944 had had the opportunity of attending 
school for any appreciable length of time. 

The first school in Micronesia was reopened 
in the Marshalls in 1944. Today 197 sep- 
arate schools are operating in the Trust Ter- 
ritory, comprised of 158 public elementary 
schools, 20 nonpublic elementary schools, 7 
public secondary schools, and 12 nonpublic 
secondary schools. Last year there were 
7,952 children enrolled in the public elemen- 
tary schools, 1.433 in the nonpublic elemen- 
tary schools, 820 in the public secondary 
schools, 495 in the nonpublic secondary 
schools, and 135 in Pacific Islands Central 
School, our highest public secondary school, 
making a total of 10,835 students attending 
schools in the Trust Territory. Preliminary 
estimates for the past year indicate that 
the student enrollment has climbed to over 
11,000 students this year. 

Increasingly, Micronesians are taking over 
both the administration and the manage- 
ment of education. One Micronesian is dis- 
trict director of education, and five inter- 
mediate schools now have Micronesian prin- 
cipals. Each of the main districts have Mi- 
cronesian superintendents of schools. In 
the five districts which still have American 
directors of education, the role of these 
Americans largely has become that of ad- 
visers to the local school boards and the 
Micronesian superintendents and principals 
of the schools. 

With the except in the PICS staff we have 
continued to use our American teaching 
staff as teacher trainers. Each of our main 
districts has two or more teacher trainers 
who devote full time to teacher aid and train- 
ing. It is our aim that at least one of these 
teacher trainers devotes the major portion of 
his time to the improvement of education in 
the schools away from the district center or 
on the remote off islands. 

Local community support of education has 
climbed steadily in the past year. In three 
districts now the district legislative body has 
undertaken to pass legislation setting mini- 
mum salary standards for elementary-school 
teachers and centralizing payment of all 
elementary-school salaries. Every district 
now possesses functioning school boards 
which are playing active roles in determining 
educational policy for their respective com- 
munities, 

New elementary-school buildings have 
been constructed. Some of these have been 
completely supported by the local community 
itself, others have been built through our 
grant-in-aid project. It can be reported in 
all sincerity that this administration's oft- 
stated policy of turning over the main re- 
sponsibility for elemetnary education to the 
local community is producing notable re- 


“sults. I will grant that elementary schools 


on. our remote off-islands sometimes fall 
short of the goal we desire. By and large, 
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the community-sponsored schools that have 
developed elsewhere reflect a degree of inter- 
est and participation in education that is 
true and strong for the reason that the com- 
munity itself has underwritten the school, 
its teachers, and its program, 

“Through our program of teacher training, 
the providing of more and better textbooks in 
the vernacular, the support of new school 
construction through our grant-in-aid pro- 
gram, the administration shall continue to 
give every aid and encouragement to this 
truly grassroots system of elementary-school 
education, 

This past year has seen the planning of an 
additional public intermediate school, By 
next June Kusai Island of Ponape district 
will have a complete public intermediate 
school, the first such intermediate school 
to be established outsilde the district center. 
We are supplying the materials for construc- 
tion, the teaching staff, both American 
and Micronesian, and the upkeep of the 
school. The Kusaiens for their part are sup- 
plying the land, part of the materials, and 
all of the labor. Through joint enterprise 
the seventh public intermediate school in the 
Territory will come into existence this com- 
ing year, 

In 1956 the Pacific Islands Central School 
completed its first year as a full-fledged 3- 
year secondary school. A completely revised 
curriculum more responsive to the needs 
and interests of Micronesian youth was in- 
stituted. 

Building plans for the new Pacific Islands 
Central School plant on a large site in 
Ponape were prepared during the year and 
preliminary work started. The bullding site 
area was Cleared, roads put in, water lines 
laid. Preliminary estimates are that at least 
three major buildings will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by the fall of 1958 although it now 
appears that it will be 1959 before the new 
plant will be completely finished. When this 
new plant is opened, it will afford opportu- 
nities also for a more practical curriculum, 
especially in the fields of agriculture and 
technical training, as well as allowing us to 
increase measurably the overall student en- 
rollment. 

An ever-increasing number of students are 
going outside the trust territory for higher 
education. Ten years ago only a handful of 
students had managed to go outside the 
Territory for schooling. In 1956, 225 students 
were studying outside the Territory. While 
the majority, 157, were attending secondary 
schools in Guam, 37 were studying in Hawaii, 
16 in the Philippines, 11 in the United 
States, and 2 in Suva. This number appre- 
clably increased this current year. Six years 
ago, other than the medical and dental stu- 
dents at Suva, Fiji, only 1 trust territory 
scholarship was granted for higher educa- 
tion. Last year 15 trust territory scholar- 
ships were granted. This forthcoming year 
we anticipate the starting of an additional 
scholarship program designed to give full 
degree university training to a select: group 
of outstanding students. 

In all districts the education department 
and health department have joined forces 
in developing a broad program of health edu- 
cation. A Trust Territory-wide health book 
is being planned for publication this next 
school year. A joint program between the 
district education and agriculture depart- 
ments has been under way for the past few 
years. 

‘The development of educational materials 
adapted to the local cultures and printed in 
the local vernaculars is being encouraged. 
Three of our districts have small printing 
presses for such purposes, So great is the 
demand for materials of this type that this 
Past year we requested a specialist from the 
South Pacific Commission to make a survey 
of our local facilities for such reproduction 
work. It is anticipated that this report, 
which will be available within the next 
month, will be of significant value to us, 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 

The safeguarding of the health of the Mi- 
cronesians remains one of our primary con- 
cerns. Tuberculosis continues to be a seri- 
ous health problem and is receiving major 
attention. This past year a BCG vaccination 
pr was launched, and testing and vac- 
cination is going on In all districts. The ac- 
tual in-patient load of active tuberculosis is 
somewhat les than last year because of per- 
sistent treatment of cases at our hospitals 

and dispensaries. Fewer active cases of 
leprosy this past year confirm the value of 
the careful treatment now in process at the 
district hospital level. Continuous vaccina- 
tion against smallpox and tetanus is carried 
on as a preventive medicine activity in all 
districts. í 

The inclusion of better trained Micro- 
nesians into the public health field remains 
the underlying and motivating factor of our 
overall public health program. Ten years 
ago there were but two qualified Microne- 
sian medical practitioners in all of Micro- 
nesia. Since that time we have produced 
through training programs at Guam, Suva, 
and Hawaii 26 fully trained medical prac- 
titioners so that today 28 qualified Micro- 
nesian practitioners are on the job through- 
out the area. In addition, seven medical 
students currently are at the Central Medi- 
cal School in Suva. Three of our medical 
practitioners presently are getting advanced 
medical work in a hospital in Hilo, Hawail, 
and a fourth will go later this year. 

In 1947 there were no dental practitioners 
in the Territory. Today 19 fully qualified 
Micronesian dentists handle all the dental 
work throughout the districts under the di- 
rection of an American interdistrict super- 
visor. 

All the territory sanitation work now is 
done by qualified Micronesian sanitarians 
directed by an American interdistrict super- 
visor, One of the outstanding Micronesian 
sanitarians last year was sent to Honolulu 
for specialized training and is slated to take 
over the interdistrict sanitation position, 
now filed by an American, when he returns 
from training. 

For the last 2 years the Marshalls district 
has had a Micronesian director. of public 
health, and for the past year all medical 
services in Ponape district have been han- 
dled completely by Micronesian staff. 

The two new hospitals at Ebeye and 
Kusaie will be headed by licensed Micrones- 
ian medical practitioners and supported by 
services staffed by qualified Micronesians. 

Advanced training is being given in other 
fields. One laboratory technician is in 

in Hawaii, as are two graduate 
nurses. Dental graduates are received ad- 
vanced training through the Navy in Guam. 
This year plans call for an advanced course 
in anesthesia for selected trainees at the 
Guam Naval Hospital. During the year a 
refresher course in sanitation was completed 
for 34 employees. 

We have increased our hospital units from 
7 to 8 this past year and by the end of 
the calendar year anticipate that a ninth 
complete hospital unit will be operation in 
Kusaie. A similar out-island hospital unit 
for the Jaluit atoll is in the planning stage 
and is scheduled to be in operation in Jabor 
by 1958. New hospital construction has 
been completed at Rota, Truk, and Yap. 
Partial construction has been completed at 
Koror, and construction is being done at 
Ebeye and Kusaie. 

The nursing school now is in its second 
year of operation in its new location at 
Palau and has intensified its basic-training 
program. 

Training continues for out-island health 
aids at the district hospitals. 

A general improvement in health condi- 
tions can be re 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 

Ten years ago Micronesian participation 
in self-government had just begun. One 
advisory congress body had come into ex- 
istence in July of 1947 in Palau, and a dis- 
trict council had been organized and had 
held one meeting in the southern Mar- 
shalls. ` 

In the area of municipal government, half 
of all municipal magistrates in 1947 still 
held office by reason of hereditary position 
or by administrative appointment. Today, 
out of our 102 municipalities, 97 or 95 per- 
cent now elect their magistrates as well as 
other municipal officers. Only in five outly- 
ing islands of the Truk district do we stiil 
have magistrates that serve through heredi- 
tary status and there only because the con- 
servatism of the island people still is strong 
enough for them to insist upon honoring 
their hereditary leader by conferring upon 
him the role of magistrate. 

A great stride in the sphere of municipal 
government this past year has been the plan- 
ning of a systematic program of chartering 
municipalities throughout the territory. 
Two municipalities of the Saipan district 
already are chartered, and four major 
municipalities in other districts are slated 
to receive charters by the end of June. Our 
target dates for chartering the remaining 
96 municipalities are not completely de- 
termined, but according to our present pro- 
gram 9 additional major municipalities 
should be chartered by the end of this cal- 
endar year, at least 16 additional ones by 
the end of June 1958, and 5 more by the end 
of fiscal year 1959, 

The chartering of municipalities must of 
necessity be accompanied by an educational 

r and accordingly the outlying 
islands will be brought slowly into the pro- 
gram. We hope though that by the end of 
1960 most of our major municipalities will be 
operating under formal charters. 

Today the Palau Congress holds the dis- 
tinction of being the most highly developed 
of all our district congresses, having been 


the first to achieve full legislative powers. 


This past year 2 regular sessions and 1 
special session were held. Among the out- 
standing resolutions passed by the Palau 
Congress this year were a law governing 
inheritance procedures, a budget in which 
the district congress will take over full cost 
of paying elementary-school teachers, and 
the establishment of a special scholarship 
to train abroad a qualified Palauan in boat 
building, : 

In Truk district, the fifth annual magis- 
trates’ conference met last November and 
amongst other acts voted to establish a 
2-year district scholarship to be supported 
by district tax funds. These local govern- 
ment-sponsored scholarships are of great 
importance since they demonstrate the in- 
terest and concern of the older, elected of- 
Holals to give modern education and training 
to their young people. The magistrates’ 
conference also unanimously voted to set 
up a district-wide congress with representa- 
tives elected directly by the people. Mem- 
bers of the trusteeship council who were 
present at last year’s session may recall my 
statement that we hoped to have a district- 
wide congress in Truk by 1960. I am most 
pleased to be able to announce at this ses- 
sion that I have been advised by my staff 
that an official charter for a Truk district 
congress is almost ready for signature and 
that, if implementation goes according to 
schedule, the first session of the Truk dis- 
trict congress should be held this autumn, 
3 years ahead of our previous target date. 

In the Marshalls district, the former dis- 


fledged 
tions of the sixth annual session received ap- 
proval. These ranged from new taxation 
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laws to a law subsidizing payment of out- 
island health aids. ae 

In Ponape, the Ponape Island Congress 
held its fifth meeting passing resolutions on 
taxes, inheritance laws, trochus season, and 
other distrist affairs. This island congress 
also is studying ways and means to develop 
a true districtwide legislative body, the real- 
ization of which we hope may take place this 
forthcoming year. 

The first. chartered town in Micronesia, 
Kolonia, came into existence in April 1956. 
During the year the town elected a coun- 
cil, a mayor, and other officers, The town 
council in cooperation with an administra- 
tion grant-in-aid program is building a town 
council building. This will be the third such 
government building to be built in the 
Ponape district through such a joint pooling 
of administration and community resources, 

In Yap, the Yap Island Council during 
the year met at regular Intervals and estab- 
lished new taxes, raised salaries for Yap 
elementary school teachers, and gave finan- 
cial aid to a community-sponsored dormitory 
for the intermediate school male students. 

In the northern Marianas an important 
event of the year was the first meeting of the 
newly established Tinian Municipal Con- 
gress. On Saipan the Saipan Municipal Con- 
gress met for its regularly scheduled sessions. 

On a territorywide scale the political high- 
ght of the year was the week long micro- 
hesian Leaders“ Confrence held in Guam in 
August 1956. Delegates were elected by rep- 
resentative bodies in each district to attend 
this conference. The success of this con- 
ference, where common problems were dis- 
cussed, led to the scheduling of a similar 
interdistrict conference for this coming 
August. Already, in all of the districts, con- 
gresses and councils have elected representa- 
tives for the forthcoming conference, and 
even now each delegation is busy conferring 
with local groups on problems to be dis- 


~ cussed. While the conference of last sum- 


mer and the forthcoming one this coming 
August cannot as yet be described in terms 
of a territorial council, they nonetheless are 
a basic step in the development of inter- 
district political consciousness. 

The growing interest of districts in com- 
mon problems was well demonstrated this 
past year by the increasing number of ob- 
servers who attended congress sessions in 
districts other than their own. At each such 
session this past year 1 to 2 observers from 
the other districts were in attendance. We 
are encouraging and aiding this pattern of 
exchanging observers within the limits of 
our transportation system. 

A number of other joint conferences in 
Guam between administration staff and Mi- 
cronesians occurred during the year. In 
September 1956 a trust territory judicial 
conference was held. Micronesian repre- 
sentatives, judges, and clerks of courts from 
each district participated in the adoption 
of a series of resolutions making recom- 
mendations for improvements in the work 
of the courts. r 

The annual meeting between administra- 
tion officials and managers of chartered trad- 
ing companies included for the first time 
Micronesian delegates chosen by the Micro- 
nesian boards of directors. These delegates 
took an active role in working out mutual 
problems faced by the trading companies 
and the administration. 

During the most recent conference, that 
of the trust territory agriculturists, held only 
last month in Guam, two Micronesian agri- 
cultural project managers who were in at- 
tendance participated fully in all aspects 
of the conference. 

We shall continue this policy of bringing 
representative Micronesiana into trust terri- 
tory conferences where problems that inti- 
mately concern the Micronesian people are 
under discussion. 
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The administering authority through ac- 
tions such as these is attempting to set out 
a number of intermediate targets under 
which progressive growth may take place in 
the field of political advancement as well 
as in economic and social advancement. 


LOGISTICS, COMMUNICATION, AND SUPPLY 


The improvement of logistic support to 
our district centers and within the district 
area remains one of our major concerns. 
The enormity of our area, the small and 
scattered land units, makes this a logistic 
problem of considerable magnitude. 

We have attempted in the past few years 
to achieve this improvement through the 
accomplishment of these major goals: That 
of placing the total responsibility of pro- 
viding service between the outside world and 
the trust territory in the hands of estab- 
lished shipping firms; the gradual turning 
over of intradistrict shipping to qualified 
local companies or individuals; and lastly, 
to limit the role of the administration in 
the area of shipping to that of interdistrict 
ship operations. 

The achievement of the first goal, that of 
turning over our outside shipping to estab- 
lished firms, is well on its way. Majuro, in 
the Marshalls, has been developed as a world 
port of call, and a well-known commercial 
line has been loading and unloading cargo 
there since 1954. During the past year this 
commercial shipping service was regularized 
so that ships now call there at the rate of 
1 ship approximately every 2 months. 

The turning over of intradistrict shipping 
to qualified Micronesian companies is of 
necessity a slow process. The cost of re- 
placement shipping continually is rising, 
thus making the acquisition of new vessels 
prohibitive for private enterprise within the 
territory. Through a liberal loan policy we 
hope to enable qualified local companies 
gradually to move into such Intradistrict 
shipping. In two districts, that of the Mar- 
shalls and Saipan, significant progress has 
been made in this field by local companies. 
In the Marshalls the purchase of a station 
vessel, made possible by a loan from the ad- 
ministration, augmented a local company's 
shipping service to the extent that it now 
handles 50 percent of all intradistrict ship- 
ping needs of the Marshalls area. Currently 
the administration continues to furnish the 
remaining logistic support for the district. 
but this, we hope; can be reduced gradually 
as the local company is able to increase its 
service. 

In Saipan local businessmen raised $30,000 
and the administration advanced $25,000 to 
organize a corporation which bought out an 
American-owned shipping company which 
has served the district for the past several 
years. Originally purchased to serve the 
islands of Saipan, Tinian, and Rota from 
Guam, the ship owned by the corporation 
has been chartered by the administration for 
field trips to the northern islands to pick up 
copra. Commercial cargo between ports on 
Guam, Rota, Tinian, and Saipan ts carried 
on this vessel. 

Our other districts have yet to move Into 
this field of endeavor on any appreciable 
scale, but we shall continue to give every 
aid and encouragement to local desire to 
do so. 

Through our fleet of amphibious SA-16 
planes we have continued to provide weekly 
air service to each of the five main district 
centers and regular monthly service with 
frequent extra flights to the district of Rota. 
These planes also are used from time to time 
on emergency medical flights between out- 
lying islands and the district center and be- 
tween the district center and headquarters 
in Guam. Saipan is served by twice-weekly 
flights by Navy logistic aircraft. 

We have continued to strengthen our 
radio communication system. This past year 
has seen the establishment of a net control 
center at Truk district center. From our 
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Guam headquarters, voice contact is main- 
tained with each of our districts. Each dis- 
trict center in turn is linked with a network 
of out-island stations. Four years ago only 
5 such outer-island radio stations were 
in existence, currently 18 are in actual opera- 
tion, and 4 additional stations are scheduled 
Tor Installation within the next few months. 
By the end of this calendar year; 22 gut- 
island radio stations manned and main- 
tained. by Micronesians themselves will be 
in operation throughout the trust territory. 
Through such a network we are able to pro- 
vide emergency medical aid as well as to 
provide information to islanders on our fleld- 
trip ship movements. 

In the Marshalls district a medium-pow- 
ered broadcasting station, run and main- 
tained by the Department of Education, is 
on the air for 3 hours each day from Mon- 
day through Friday. Through it the educa- 
tion department sends educational aid to 
elementary schools on the out-islands and 
the departments of public health and agri- 
culture have regularly scheduled broadcasts. 

This station also broadcasts the move- 
ments of our station vessels as they pro- 
ceed from one atoll to another. This now 
enables Marshallese to better correlate the 
harvesting of their copra so as to prevent 
deterioration due to uncertain length of 
storage. The local trading companies have 
reported an upsurge in both quantity and 
quality of copra as a result in the past year. 

Our training program to equip Micro- 
nesians to take over the maintenance and 
operation positions of our communication 
system has been accelerated, Of the 53 per- 
sons regularly employed in our communi- 
cation department, 42 are Micronesians 
holding positions as qualified radio opera- 
tors, radio mechanics, radio mechanic help- 
ers, and communication clerks. In each of 
five districts the American communicator 
has a training program for his Micronesian 
employees. In one of our district centers 
the communication center is being operated 
successfully on an interim basis by the Mi- 
cronesian staff while the American super- 
viser is on a special assignment. For 6 
months of the past year all interdistrict 
repairs of an electronic nature were carried 
out solely by our Micr6nesian staff. One 
of the Micronesian radio operators currently 
is receiving specialized training in Hono- 
lulu. Our American communicators now 
are used only where a position requires 
extensive training, education, and experi- 
ence not yet acquired by a Micronesian com- 
municator. We are attempting to give our 
local communicators such training and edu- 
cation as rapidly as possible, 

CONSTRUCTION 

This past year we have carried out a com- 
plete reorganization of our public works di- 
vision both on a district and headquarters 
level. ‘This reorganization has enabled us to 
eliminate a dual supply and maintenance 
setup and will make for a more efficient con- 
struction operation. 

While the achievement of an adequate 
physical plant will still require an intensive 
construction program for the next 6 years 
or 80, progress is being made in every dis- 
trict. Eight hundred thousand dollars was 
expended for new construction last year, and 
a like amount will be used this present year. 
Work continues on permanent facilities such 
as powerplants, new hospital construction, 
administrative housing, warehouses, and 
harbor and dock installations in all districts, 
Road improvement is underway. This con- 
struction program will be continued this 
coming year. 

CONCLUSION 

I have attempted in this brief report to 
sketch in broad strokes the significant prog- 
ress made in the past 10 years by the ad- 
ministering authority as well as to cite cer- 
tain of the chief accomplishments of 
the past year. I shall endeavor to the best 
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of my knowledge to clarify any details on 
aspects of our program as may be requested 
during the question period. Š 

Looking back over the 10 years since the 
trusteeship agreement went into effect, I feel 
we have moved forward on all fronts, slower 
perhaps in some instances than might have 
been desired but always toward one primary 
goal, that of making Micronesia a better 
place for people to live in as Micronesians. 
We have at the same time tried to equip 
them with the knowledge and skilis they will 
need to meet the inevitable change that 
contact with our modern Western World has 
brought about in their lives. The steady 
progress made in training Micronesians to 
take over positions of authority is seen in 
the ever-increasing number of top positions 
that are being filled by qualified Micro- 
nesians. We confidently look forward to a 
continuation of this program. 

The Micronesian: leaders, both those 
schooled’ in the old traditional ways and 
those emerging younger leaders trained un- 
der our tutelage, deserve commendation for 
the manner in which they have absorbed 
and assimilated concepts of self-govern- 
ment, of economic and social advancement, 
and the way in which they have passed on 
these concepts to their people. Our task is 
made easier by the caliber of leaders with 
whom we work. f 

The administering authority has been 
guided always by the realization that the 
Micronesians have a heritage of old and tried 
traditions and had developed a way of life 
that had served them well on their isolated 
islands long before we appeared on the 
scene. We shall continue to respect their 
way of-life while aiding them to acquire the 
tools and techniques they must have to 
meet the changing conditions of their mod- 
ern world. 

I am deeply grateful for this opportunity 
to present this report. I will be pleased to 
receive the comments of the members of 
this council as well as to present any addi- 
tional information the members may desire 
in connection with this statement or our an- 
nual report, 


Veterans’ Group Views Status-of-Forces 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


A OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the emotional outburst against the 
status-of-forces agreements, ignited by 
the Girard incident, at times has taken 
on ridiculous proportions. Recently I 
received a letter concerning this issue 
from Mr. George D. Dysart, regional 
director of the Portland Area Council of 
the American Veterans’ Committee, 
which merits the commendation of all 
Americans for the fine sense of civic re- 
sponsibility this organization has ex- 
hibited. Under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Recorp the following ex- 
cerpt from this letter: 

Because of the many expresions of opposi- 
tion to these agreements which are being 
voiced these days, including the expressions 
of a number of veterans’ organizations, I 
thought you would be interested in knowing 
that following a full and detalled discussion 
of the Girard case and of the status-of- 
forces agreements in general at its last 
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meeting, the Portland Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee adopted the follow- 
ing policy statement: 

“We endorse this Government's recogni- 
tion of the jurisdiction of each nation over 
nonduty offenses committed within its terri- 
tory by troops of other nations stationed 
there. We commend the recognition of this 
principle of sovereign equality to other gov- 
ernments—particularly the Soviet Union, 
whose occupation of satellite nations has 
been in complete disregard of the rights of 
such nations. We believe that our Nation 
has an obligation to American servicemen 
not to send them in peacetime into an area 
where it cannot assure them basic fairness 
and due process in connection with any acts 
they may be alleged to have commited there. 
We believe that the NATO and similar 
status-of-forces agreements provide assur- 
ances and that American servicemen have 
received satisfactory treatment under these 
agreements. We urge continued congres- 
sional surveillance of this matter, but we 
oppose the reckless criticism of these agree- 
ments that has been voiced in and out of 
Congress.” 

I hope that you will continue to resist ef- 
forts to attach a bow amendment on this 
subject to any foreign aid, defense, or other 
legislation, and also that you will vote 
against House Joint Resolution 16. 


Larger Tax Revenue Share Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a very straight- 
forward and truthful statement of the 
real facts that have been prevalent for 
a long time that appeared in the Eve- 
ning Tribune, of Lawrence Mass., on Au- 
gust 6, 1957: 

LARGER Tax REVENUE SHARE NEEDED 


The revelation that Massachusetts is pay- 
ing 81.34 in taxes to Uncle Sam for every 
dollar it receives.in Federal funds is not as 
startling as it appears. This has been going 
on for years. 

It ranks 10th in the United States in Fed- 
eral taxpayments, shipping over $2 billion 
to Washington last year alone. This is not 
unusual because Massachusetts is loaded 
with industry, 

It is 37th in its return on the tax dollar, 
away behind many Southern and Western 
States. 

Transfer of some tax-revenue sources to 
the States is essential in checking the trend 
toward big government, a House Government 
Operations Subcommittee studying Federal- 
State relations was advised not long ago. 

all Federal estate and gift taxes 
to the States would be a first step toward 
slowing the present trend. 

Unless State and local finances can be 
built up, it appears ridiculous to talk about 
increasing State and local responsibility for 
programs now dominated by the Federal 
Government. 

There is little question but that if they 
were given a larger share of tax revenues, 
State and local governments could resume 
financing and directing many Federal-aid 
projects. 

The amount of Federal taxes Massachu- 
setts residents are paying, in comparison 
with what is returned to this State by the 
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Government, readily indicates that we are 
financing and supporting extensive Federal 
projects elsewhere. We are helping to greatly 
strengthen States already in competition 
with our industry, for one thing. 

New England is conspicuous by its lack 
of flood-control financial assistance from 
Washington, while other sections of the Na- 
tion have been getting this gravy. This is 
one example. i 

It is time that Massachusetts received 
equitable consideration. Its State and local 
government tax burdens can stand relief. 


A Vicious and Depraved Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON: JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


> OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorn, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Jackson Daily 
News of Tuesday, August 6, 1957: 

A Vicious AND DEPRAVED Law 


Even if passed in its present emasculated 
and watered-down form, the proposed civil- 
rights law means that an army of Federal 
bureaucrats will descend on Mississippi and 
other Southern States like a plague of locusts 
to intimidate the people and to demand that 
all Negroes, regardless of illiteracy, be allowed 
to register and vote. 

That is the purpose of the law and it has 
not been cured by amendments. 

That is the reason why Senator EASTLAND 
says he is unhappy about it and why he does 
not favor passage of the bill in its pressent 
form. 

The proposed law is still as dangerous as a 
rattlesnake—even more so because it can 
strike without warning. Under its provisions 
that wild-eyed fanatic, Attorney General 
Brownell, could get a Federal court injunc- 
tion against any person suspected of taking 
away the civil rights or voting rights of any 
Negro. F 

If you defy the Government when it tells 
you you must hire a “qualified” Negro as your 
secretary, or as a salesman, or as a lifeguard 


at the swimming pool, you would be tried on 


criminal contempt charges. Civil rights 
means perhaps the beginning of the end of 
State government and individual freedom in 
America. 

That eminent Socialist turned Democrat, 
Walter Reuther, says, “The problem of civil 
rights in the United States is an interna- 
tional issue * * * the key issue in the world.” 

We must pass civil-rights legislation, the 
Reuthers, Harrimans, and Kefauvers profess, 
to keep Russia from exploiting against us 
our archaic horse-and-buggy conceptions of 
constitutional law, trial by jury and other 
freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

Imagine! We must impress Russia, where 
the only people who vote are the 11 men in 
the Kremlin * * * where American soldiers 
with hands tied behind their backs were 
„tried“ by being machinegunned into a 
common grave * * * Russia, which has 
butchered 20 million of its own citizens. 

Or, are we trying to impress England, where 
aristocracy and colonialism still reign, South 
American countries where military dictators 
reelect themselves without opposition with 
guns? Or, maybe it’s the African cannibals, 
or the untouchables of India we're trying to 
impress? 

The same liberals whose hearts bleed so 
profusely for minority groups are now trying 
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to kill the right to filibuster, which fs the 
right of unlimited debate unless two-thirds 
of the Senators vote to cut off debate. The 
two-thirds requirement is adequate safe- 
guard against the abuse of free speech and 
is In itself a protection of the minority. 

Few northerners, even the worst bleeding 
hearts, if they knew and understood Deep 
South areas where backward blacks outnum- 
ber whites in some areas 2 and 3 to 1, would 
favor integration and full voting privileges. 
As in backward colonial dependencies, a peo- 
ple has to earn equality. To thrust it on 
them is to guarantee chaos. The beleaguered, 
back-to-the-wall South is not defying the 
Constitution, but upholding it. The Su- 
preme Court, not the South, is guilty. The 
Court is guilty of unlawful and unconstitu- 
tional judicial and prejudicial tyranny. The 
New Dealers, modern Republicans, and cru- 


sading Justices are forcing us down the road. 


to a centralized Socialist-labor welfare state, 
in which individual States and individuals 
are under the heel of an all-powerful Federal 
autocracy. 

The civil-rights bill, even in its amended 
form, still denies fundamental rights guar- 
anteed everyone by the Constitution: The 
right to own, manage, and enjoy property; 
the right to be presumed innocent until 
proven guilty; the right of appeal; and the 
rights guaranteed to the people and the 


States in the 9th and 10th amendments, 


limiting the Federal Government to the spe- 
cific powers, except only those which the 
Constitution forbade the States to exercise. 

We are chasing an illusion of equality 
under socialism instead of the reality of free- 
dom under States rights and local self-gov- 
ernment. Many have been deluded into a 
fuzzy morality which holds that equality 
and equal rights are the same thing. Forced 
equality contradicts the dream to excel; 
smothers individuality; restricts rights; re- 
moves freedoms; legislates mediocrity; waters 
down courage, thrift, self-rellance, and in- 
itiative, and nurtures tyranny, Civil rights, 


like socialism, doesn't level up, it levels 


down. An all-powerful Federal Government 
is a mass denial of freedom. 

This land of the free was conceived by our 
Founding Fathers to preserve the inequali- 
ties of its people by a minimum restriction 
of their liberties. But this land, where any- 
body could be an eagle, is being forced to 
become a land where everybody must become 
dumb and spineless as an oyster, 


Economy in Financing on the State Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
much gratification the interest in Fed- 
eral grants of the House Committee on 
Government Operations. 

I had hoped to testify before this com- 
mittee regarding the financing in full 
by the States of some programs now in 
part assisted by Federal aid. A study of 
the facts will show that in some in- 
stances a much more effective job could 
be accomplished on the local level if 
sources of income for such financing was 
relinquished to State and municipal 
governments. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared August 8, 1947, in the Tacoma 
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News Tribune points up the increasing 
interest in this subject: 
TIME FOR a Loox 


The last two reports of Tax Foundation, 
Inc., should increase public interest in the 
President's suggestion of a national tax 
structure survey to see if some of the Fed- 
eral programs cannot be undertaken more 
economically by the States. 

This week's foundation report said the 
average $85-a-week American has to work a 
day and a half of every 5-day week before 
he has made enough to pay his taxes. Work- 
men in other brackets have a similar ex- 
perience, Some work longer for the Gov- 
ernment. 

On Tuesday noon he is free to start mak- 
ing his own living. 

An earlier report pointed up the secret 
nature of the taxes we pay. There are bid- 
den taxes on almost everything we buy. 
Every operation along the production line is 
taxed until a dezen eggs contains 100 sepa- 
rate taxes, a suit 116, a loaf of bread 151. 
These don't show when we buy. All we are 
nware of is a sales tax or one special excise 
tax. 
Are we getting enough Government sery- 
ice to warrant such burdens? Why not 
whittle the Federal bureaucracy down to a 
more decent size? 


Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Representative Poace professes 
in the August 1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
to be filled with fear and trepidation 
about the future trend of farm prices 
and cites certain statements of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to explain his jit- 
ters. But the Representative has 
thoughtfully left two key factors out of 
his discussion. First, he neglects to point 
out that farm prices had made a pre- 
cipitous drop just before the Republicans 
took office. Second, he ignores the well- 
known fact that farmers, who must plan 
their operations months ahead, prefer 
stable prices, even though a bit on the 
low side, to fluctuating prices. 

During the last 2 years of the Demo- 
cratic administration, prices were far 
from stable. From a high point of 113 in 
February 1951, the parity level began to 
drop. By October 1951 it was down to 
105; in April 1952 to 100; and by Janu- 
ary 1953 to 95. In other words, within 
the short space of 2 years the Democrats 
let the parity level decline 18 points. 
Price “breaks” of that proportion can be 
disastrous. For example, farmers paid 
an average of $32.60 for feeder cattle in 
February 1951, but the average price 
they received for beef cattle in January 
1953 was only $21.10. During those 2 
years, many farmers feeding cattle for- 
got about profits. They concentrated on 
avoiding bankruptcy. Not all of them 
stayed out of bankruptcy. 

The parity ratio in February 1953, the 
first full month under Republican stew- 
ardship, was 94, Since then prices have 
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been about as steady as at any time in 
the history of American agriculture. 
Farmers have been able to plan with 
confidence, because there have been no 
precipitous declines. This conclusion is 
amply borne out by official Department 
of Agriculture statistics. From February 
1953 through July 1957—a period of 54 
months—the parity ratio has averaged 
86.. It was 84 in July 1957, only 10 
points below what it was 4% years 
earlier, 

Mr. Poace also failed to explain that 
the Republicans were saddled for over 
2 years with unsound, unrealistic farm 
programs that had been carried over 
from the previous administration, which 
did nothing to improve the price record. 
Only now is agriculture recovering from 
its trip into an economic wonderland. 

Representative Poace’s indictment of 
Secretary Benson's optimism can be dis- 
missed at once. The Republican admin- 
istration is happy that it has in Secre- 
tary Benson a man who can look at the 
bright side when the situation war- 
rants—that he makes “cheery” state- 
ments. There was a time in this coun- 
try—a time that has come to be known 
as the era of the New and Fair Deals— 
when the Government seemed to face a 
new emergency every day. During 
this era there was a premium on pessi- 
mism, not optimism, and the chap who 
could croak the direst predictions gen- 
erally ended up at the head of the largest 
“emergency agency.” In the past 4% 
years of Republican guidance, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of State, and 
other Government officials have made 
many cheery statements, as Representa- 
tive Poace describes them. It has been 
an effective formula. As Representative 
PoacE must admit, the people of this 
country, under a Republican administra- 
tion, have never had quite so much to be 
cheery about. 


Opportunity Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Arkansas are proud of our State slogan 
“Land of Opportunity.” That can easily 
i broadened to include our whole Na- 

on. 

Our country is great today because our 
young people can climb the laddtr of 
success if they have the will to do it and 
can maintain the integrity which we 
have inherited from the pioneers. 

If the time ever comes when they can- 
not do that, then our beloved land will 
go the way of the great nations of the 
past. 

I am disturbed by the trend of our 
economic structure in recent years. I 
am not against bigness as such. We are 
a big country—the leader of the free 
world—and we need big business, big 
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labor, and big agriculture as integral 
parts of the process of survival in this 
atomic age. However, bigness must 
never be allowed to swallow littleness as 
large fish swallow little ones in our lakes 
and streams. If business becomes so big 
that it becomes a monopoly; if organized 
labor becomes so big that it forgets the 
reason for its existence, the protection of 
those who labor; if agriculture gets so 
big that big farms drive out the small 
farmer—then we are in for a sea of 
trouble. Domestic monopoly is just as 
dangerous and deadly as government 
monopoly. 

When our small-business people and 
small farmers, like the ones who helped 
make this country what it is, can no 
longer grow and prosper enough to 
sustain a home and family, but are 
forced to leave by the thousands for jobs 
elsewhere, something is wrong in the 
heartstream of this Nation. 

May the time never come when big 
people are not little people, and when 
little people are not big people. Our 
Nation cannot survive without both. 


Tenth in a Series of Editorial Letters by 
F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


— HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,. August 9. 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today 1 
should like to insert the tenth in a series 
of editorial letters written by Mr. F. F. 
McNaughton, editor of the Pekin Daily 
Times in which he discusses at some 
length his visit to a collective farm in 
Russia. 

The editorial letter follows: 

From the Pekin Daily/Times of August 

1, 1957] 
Tue Eorron's LETTER 
(By McNaughton) ` 

I got bawled out good by a Russian woman 
today. 

She is a bull boss. 

But I got a pic of the bull. 

He weighs 2,530 pounds. 

Also took pic of a truck that will lift 25 
tons. 

Then we took a long trip to a “collective 
farm.” The state (the people) own the 
land. Much is dense forest, swamps, or 
mountains; but 1,632,500,000 acres of it is 
under control of 83,000 collective farms, 

That's 20,000 to a farm. 

The farm we visited today (named Lenin) 
was not average for it had only 2,030 acres 
and being near Moscow (almost big as New 
York), it was a dairy and truck farm. I 
belleve the man who showed us about told 
us the exact truth. ' 

Two hundred and fifty-six families live 
on it. 

Three hundred and fifty people work on it. 

Two hundred and twenty of them are 
women. Men were killed in war, or per- 
haps have jobs in city. 

Their 125 cows averaged 43 bf. I saw 
one (Holstein) bull. Cows mixed. Some 
farms use artificial insemination. 

They have 350 swine: 2,500 poultry; and 
although big grain or cotton farms use all 
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tractors, this farm has 80 horses because of 
extensive vegetable and fruit farming. They 
have 10,000 hot beds; 308 acres in garden; 
218 acres in apples; many .acres of berries. 
They raise own hay, Cows are never turned 
out to pasture. 

The farm manager told us he has his 
workers in 8 brigades: 88 in vegetable bri- 
gade; 66 in garden; 86 in fodder; 40 in 
field; others in livestock, etc. 

The manager confused me when he said 
that in 1956 he got an average of 410 unit 
days of work from each worker. 

How 410 in only 365 days? 

So he explained that jobs are rated; partly 
according to skill. Also, if a woman owned 
a horse and plowed a hectare (2% acres) 
she got 3 unit days for the 1 day's work. 
(In Russia, you can exploit (make money 
off the labor of) a horse; but you cannot 
exploit a human.) 

However, most plowing, etc., is done by 
tractors rented (for share of crop) from one 
of the many machine-tractor stations scat- 
tered over Russia. A skilled man comes with 
all tools and does your job quickly. Lenin 
usually rents 10 tractor outfits; uses them 
100 percent on crops; 65 percent on pota- 
toes, etc. The state takes its cut of the 
crops first; then the tractor station takes 
next cut. 

How is farm worker paid? 

One Lenin worker gets in cash 70 cents 
tor each work day unit. Thus average 
worker who had 410 days got $287 in 1956 
plus $410 worth of pork, milk, vegetables, 


etc. 

In 1957 the workers aim to do better. They 
aim, on top of the $278 cash, to have $533 
worth of produce to divide among them- 
selves after all the initial cuts have been 
taken out. So, you see, after all, Russia 
makes use of the capitalistic “profit in- 
centive.” Difference is that in America, the 
thrifty farmer gets ahead by himself. In 
Russia, Stalin killed the thrifty farmers 
(kulaks), and the ones who are left now 
have to lift each other up, or pull each other 
down together. Since an average farm prob- 
ably has 2,000 workers, there are many shift- 
less ones to pull down. 

Of course other farms have different deals 
than “Lenin.” Workers on a cotton farm 
get all their pay in cash. And while I think 
of it, I was told that farm “Dawning” has 
17,500 acres and 2,000 workers. But when 
I showed them that that was a worker to 
every 9 acres, they told me they had only 
1,000 workers, That's still a worker for 
each 1744 acres. Imagine an American 
farmer working only 17% acres. 

A thrifty farm hand can make money 
otherwise. He can let his wife work on the 
collective farm while he gets a job at the 
tractor station, or as a carpenter in town. 

Or, he can make money from the acre 
that is allowed to each collective former at 
his home. He can keep a cow or two, hogs, 
poultry, and raise vegetables, berries, etc. 
What he gets from them is his; but he can- 
not hire a human to work for him. He can 
exploit“ an animal (horse or ox). 

A collective farm man starts drawing a 
pension at 60; a woman at 55. If they keep 
on working, they get half pension anyway. 

Remember, too, that clubhouse, recrea- 
tion, library (they are great readers), free 
health care, free education (clear through 
university and medical or other professional 
school) for their children, and chances to 
win awards and medals and honors and 
travel, are all included in the collective farm 
package. 

It is surely a come- up from the eehte 
lite the poor peasant lived before 1917. For 
the kulaks, it would have been a come- 
down—but they've been shot. 
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Organization of the Unorganized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the talk by Mr. Solomon 
Barkin, of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, which was part of the panel 
discussion on organization of the unor- 
ganized at the ninth annual meeting of 
the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation. 


The address follows: 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNORGANIZED 


(By Solomon Barkin, Textile Workers Union 
of America) 


Unionism in the textile industry is con- 
fronted by the stark realities of an eroding 
organized base in the North and employer 
resistance to further organization in the 
South where the major sector of the industry 
is now located. 

The present textile union was formed by 
the CIO in 1937 and grew over the years to a 
high of 450,000 members. The greater part 
of the strength was located in the Northeast- 
ern States where well over 60 percent of the 
cotton-rayon, woolen and worsted, dyeing 
and finishing, and carpet industries were or- 
ganized. Stabilized collective bargaining was 
substituted for the intermittent but recur- 
rent battles with sporadically organized 
employee groups. Wage and benefit advances 
effected. through collective bargaining lifted 
the industry from the low rung in the wage 
ladder. To reinforce the wage gains, the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America vigorously 
supported and activated the American labor 
movement in the fight for higher minimum 
wages under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and Government Contracts Act and for 
higher minimum rates under the wartime 
regulatory procedures, In the years 1945-50, 
the benefits gained in the textile industry 
were on a par with those obtained for the 
remainder of American industry. 

The postwar attrition in the cotton-rayon 
industry became evident immediately after 
the pent-up war demand was partially satis- 
fied. Following the Korean incident, the rate 
of mill closings was sharply accelerated both 
in this and the woolen and worsted industry 
with the result that employment in the 
Northern States was halved. Union member- 
ship was also severely cut by these closings. 
Nor is this process of contraction of the 
northern textile industry at an end. In fact, 
the further shrinkage of the entire industry 
appears inescapable so that mills are closing 
both in the North and the South. 

The maintenance or the growth of the 
union is largely dependent upon its success 
in organizing the southern sector, which em- 
ploys more than 550,000 textile production 
workers. The union has applied itself assid- 
uousily- and generously to this task, but the 
results have been meager to date. In the 
immediate postwar era, the CIO undertook 
Operation Dixie, but it succeeded in win- 
ning few elections and even fewer contracts. 
Subsequently, the TWUA took over the or- 
ganizing drive, maintaining large staffs and 
conducting many campaigns. In recent 
months the AFL-CIO organization depart- 
ment has assigned staff members for the 
campaigns at two large southern textile 
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chains, but the accomplishments have been 
limited. 

In analyzing the problem of organizing 
the southern textile workers over these many 
years, we are impressed with the southern 
employers’ ability to fhtegrate-and exploit 
their economic, political, and community 
power to mount vigorous, successful opposi- 
tion to unionization. They have made a 
public, regional cause out of their determi- 
nation to keep unions out of the Piedmont 
textile area. This opposition has continued 
and even extended during the postwar years 
as northern capital has taken over large 
parts of the southern industry and as mills 
have been merged into glant companies, 

The corporations have exploited their eco- 
nomic power to destroy union following, to 
discriminate against union leaders, sym- 
pathizers, members, and following, to close 
mills in which the unions have gotten a 
foothold, and to corral local community 
forces in antiunion campaigns. They have 
utilized older myths of local dependence 
upon the employer and prevailing textile- 
worker attitudes on the race issue and segre- 
gation, the dominant parochialism and the 
plight of the textile industry to threaten 
and intimidate workers. 

The southern textile-mill operators have 
shown no tolerance for unionism and have 
been determined to prevent union penetra- 
tion of the industry. They resisted such 
organization through local efforts from 1945 
through 1948, But since the latter date, the 
opposition has been more studied, organ- 
ized, and coordinated through the use of a 
common group of attorneys and public-rela- 
tions firms, the exchange of information, 
and the high concentration of ownership. 
The antiunion fight has been more aggres- 
sively pursued during recent years. Not 
only are they determined to stop the exten- 
sion of unionism but also to destroy it where 
it exists. 

Employers have used economic power to 
uproot unions where they have been formed. 
Unionized mills have been closed rather than 
permitted to stand out as beacons of union 
progress. Large mill organizations have 
shifted work to other plants to permit them 
to close mills in which the unions had won 
elections. In one case, the controlling in- 
terest shut down a mill after the Army, 
which had run it during the war, returned it, 
in order to clear out all union followers. 
This month it liquidated another mill where 
the union won an election. To assume 
complete discontinuity of operations, all of 
the equipment was sold piece by piece at a 
public auction. 

The Taft-Hartley Act and its present ad- 
ministrators have removed most restrictions 
on the use of brutal economic power against 
union workers, Section 8 (c) of the act 
has become an open invitation for employers 
to intimidate workers through the free ex- 
pression of their disapproval of unions and 
the dire predictions of what would become 
of the mill should the union win an election. 
Brain-washing conferences with individual 
workers are becoming the common practice 
as the NLRB has sanctioned the interroga- 
tion of workers regarding their union activi- 
ies. The employer may now freely turn to 
third persons, 1. e., nonemployees to re- 
inforce his own antiunion campaign. He is 
no longer held accountable for the pressures 
exerted against the union by citizen groups 
and chambers of commerce. 

In a number of communities, local em- 
ployer groups, in their anxiety to prevent a 
break in the ranks of opposition to unions, 
have even coerced new employers to refrain 
from signing union contracts where they 
were so disposed or were actually in con- 
tract uat agreements in other communities. 
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They have relieved the employer of the em- 
barrassment of carrying on the antiunion 
campaign and have taken over this task 
themselves, resulting in the defeat of unions. 
Many southern community leaders, anxious 
to secure new plants have been persuaded 
that unions must be kept out if they are to 
succeed. The regional enforcement of the 
antiunion spirlt pervading the textile in- 
dustry is holding off the unionization of non- 
textile plants in the Picdmont region, 

The opportunities for individual redress 
for workers who have been discriminated 
against or discharged for union activities 
have become more limited. In fact, unions 
have widely recognized that the protection 
offered by the act is nominal and of little 
assistance. They resort to this protection 
only in cases of blatant violations. The 
range of unfair labor practices has been 
narrowed by the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Board decisions; the proof required by the 
Board's agents has become so exacting and 
difficult for private parties to obtain that 
their assistance is more limited and their 
sympathy and understanding have almost 
disappeared. The procedures for gaining re- 
lief are prolonged, costly, and exhausting. 
The final remedies are of doubtful value 
since the Board has overlooked employers’ 
acts in offsetting findings of unfair labor 
practices through other propaganda devices. 
Back-pay awards have been severely cut 
through new rulings. 

Employers have used their economic and 
political power to limit the union workers’ 
constitutional rights of freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly. The local political 
authorities are often in league with the 
managements. Police officers frequently are 
also on the employer's payroll. They have 
interfered with the distribution of literature 
and have threatened and molested union 
organizers. Several Southern communities 
have passed ordinances requiring organizers 
to obtain licenses and pay prohibitive fees, 
While these have been considered unconsti- 
tutional by the Federal courts, the local of- 
ficials continue to enforce them, contending 
that the specific local ordinance has not 
been passed on. The Federal Department 
of Justice has shown no sympathy for en- 
forcing elementary constitutional rights, 
usually directing the union to turn to un- 
sympathetic State courts for protection. 

The churches, and particularly the apos- 
tolic preachers, have been used by em- 
ployers to bring the curse of God upon the 
uion. In this church-going area, these 
sermons, particularly of the itinerant lay 
preachers; have confused the working popu- 
lation. 

In the final weeks of unlon campaigns 
employers have often raised the race issue to 
exploit deep fears of the Negro. They have 
identified the union with the desegregation 
movement and haye intimated that the 
union movement has been the financial sup- 
porter of the NAACP and the mainstay of 
the movement for equal rights for Negroes. 
Workers have been told that a union victory 
would mean Negro supervisors for this lily- 
white industry. 

Unionists of southern origin and, at times 
from the same community, are branded as 
foreigners who are coming to take “dues” 
money to alien parts. They are pictured as 
intruders who are breaking up peaceful 
communities. In an area where there is 
little contact with or knowledge of unions, 
this propaganda is effective in weakening 
the interest in unionism. 

Every modern opinion polling technique 
is now employed in this antiunion cause. 
The surveys of employee attitudes serve to 
identify sullen areas. The supervisors of 
these departments are then fired and minor 
remedies made to relieve the tension. All 
types of modern propaganda procedures in- 
cluding literature, movies, radio, newspaper 
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advertisements, community rallies and tele- 
vision are used against the union, Nothing 
is spared to defeat the union. Several cor- 
porations have special full-time staff men to 
combat organizational efforts. 

In recent years employers have even 
pleaded the sad economic plight of the tex- 
tile industry to counteract the union's ap- 
peals for higher wages, Textile workers 
have been told that they will lose their jobs 
if wages are increased, When the feeling 
for higher rates among the employees be- 
comes too great, the industry’s leaders have 
initiated voluntary wage increases which 
haye served temporarily to dampen the de- 
sire for further organization. 

Despite these forces the demand for 
unionism among the southern textile work- 
ers is real. Discontent is widespread. Our 
campaign records demonstrate that more 
than 30 percent of the workers of most mills 
are ever ready to stoutly stand up for the 
union. They will sign up with the union 
as soon as the campaign is launched. The 
remainder of the work force is more suscep- 
tible to employer pressure. They have not 
stood up against the antiunion campaign 
even though many had signed up with the 
union whose organizers have prepared them 
to meet it. 

The southern textile worker appears ready 
to accept unionism but is not prepared to 
make the fight for unionism in face of these 
virulent organized and strongly financed 
employer pressures exerted by the employer, 
his agents and community groups. His de- 
pendence upon the employer is so great that 
the majority of employees is not ready to 
take the chance. Many of them have seen 


mills close and they do not want to face 


that alternative. 

The problem of southern textile organiza- 
tion is similar to that faced by the American 
worker before 1933. While we have Federal 
legislation which nominally protects the 
workers against discrimination and coercion, 
the Taft-Hartley Act and its administrators 
have emasculated these protections so that 
they are now empty gestures. To the south- 
ern textile worker they are weak reeds upon 
which to rely. The Federal Government is 
not determined to restrain the antiunion 
employer or assure the worker the freedom 
to choose a union of his own selection. Nor 
is the United States Department of Justice 
ready to extend its helping hand in enforcing 
the elementary constitutional rights of free- 
dom of speech and assembly. Community 
groups act in concert to support employers. 
There are no local civil agencies ready to 


defend individual civil liberties such as ex- 


isted in northern communities even before 
1933. The insistence on conformity to domi- 
nant regional patterns is so strong that there 
is little tolerance for individual freedom or 
deviation. 


In the brutal fight against unions, section 
8 (c) of the Taft-Hartley Act has been con- 
verted into the abuse of free speech to co- 
erce and intimidate workers into a state of 
fear. Employers use the right to speak to 
snuff out independence and liberties. 

To assure the same rights at organizing 
free democratic unions as are enjoyed by 
workers in other regions of this country, sec- 
tion 8 (c) of the act must be repealed and 
the provisions of the Wagner Act must be 
restored. Employer agents and those aiding 
him in his antiunion campaigns must be en- 
joined from interfering with the workers’ 
freedoms. Representation procedures must 
be expedited for southern cases and older 
procedures under the Wagner Act, permitting 
recognition of unions on the basis of card 
checks and other substantial evidence of 
worker desires and prehearing elections must 
be restored. The older remedies against em- 
ployers interfering with union organization 
and coercing and intimidating workers 
should again be made effective. 
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The southern textlle- worker wants unions 
but the greater number are not strong 
enough on thelr own without governmental 
protection to withstand the pressures of su- 
perior economic forces and coercion exer- 
cised by the employer. If the elementary 
rights of the worker freely to join unions 
of his choice were enforced as they were 
done under the Wagner Act, union organi- 
zation would quickly spread throughout the 
ee region both in textile and other 
mills, 


A Southern Christian Looks at the Race 
Problem 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am pleased to include the following 
article written by Rev. G. T. Gillespie, 
D. D., Litt. D., president emeritus, Bel- 
haven College, Jackson, Miss., which ap- 
peared in the Southern Presbyterian 
Journal of June 5, 1957: 


A SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN Looks AT THE RACE 
PROBLEM 


(By Rev. G. T. Gillespie, D. D., Litt. D.) 


The charge has been frequently and loudly 
made that white people of the South are so 
blinded with prejudice and so filled with 
enmity against the Negro race that they can- 
not see the race problem in its true perspec- 
tive. Personally and on behalf of some 30 
million or more other southern Christians I 
wish to challenge the fairness and truth of 
that charge. 

Prejudice is properly defined as “a judg- 
ment or opinion formed without knowledge 
or due examination of the facts.” If any 
people on the face of the earth have had 
ample opportunity to learn at first hand the 
facts about the race problem, unquestionably 
the southern people must be accorded the 
preeminence in that respect. For more 
than 200 years the two races have lived here 
side by side, in relatively large numbers, In 
close and intimate contact, and on terms of 
mutual understanding and good will, so 
that out of this experience there has come 
not only to the white people but to the Negro 
as well, a vast accumulation of knowledge 
and practical wisdom in meeting the day- 
to-day problems of personal and race rela- 
tionships. Moreover, let it be said with all 
emphasis, in spite of all the hue and cry 
which has been raised in recent years, we 
southern people, as a rule, do not have any 
enmity or ill will in our hearts against 
Negroes, but only feelings of kindliness and 
genuine sympathy. As friends and neigh- 
bors we wish to see them have better homes, 
higher standards of living, better schools for 
their children, and the fullest opportunity 
for development as law-abiding, liberty-lov- 
ing, self-respecting citizens. 

If there is any room therefore for a general 
charge of race prejudice it would seem to lie 
not against southern Christians, but against 
that very considerable group of sentimental 
enthusiasts whose knowledge of this problem 
is limited to what they read in the news- 
papers and sensational magazines, and to 
the grossly exaggerated and distorted infor- 
mation furnished to them by self-serving 
propaganda agencies, and yet who assume 
that they have all the answers to this difi- 
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cult and complex problem, and a divine 
warrant to solve it by remote control. 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION 


Southern Christians, generally, feel that 
the Supreme Court decision, outlawing the 
principle of segregation and ordering inte- 
gration of the races in the public schools of 
the Nation, was a tragic mistake. This de- 
cree reversed previous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court which had served as precedents 
for all Federal and State courts for more 
than a half century, nullified the constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions. of 17 sover- 
eign States, and prescribed radical and revo- 
lutionary changes In the long-established 
customs and social traditions of a large pro- 
portion of the people of the United States. 

Southern Christians cherish a deep rever- 
ence for the Federal Constitution; and they 
wish to respect the dignity and integrity of 
our courts, and yet to many of us this sweep- 
ing decision of the highest court in virtually 
taking over the control and regulation of the 
schools of the Nation seems to be a clear 
violation of the Constitution itself, and an 
unwarranted usurpation of powers distinctly 
reserved to the several States and to the 
people of local communities, 

The reasons assigned by the Supreme 
Court for its revolutionary decision are not 
based on legal or moral principles, but on 
the ex parte opinions of psychologists and 
sociologists, whose knowledge of this par- 
ticular problem has been clearly shown to be 
superficial, and whose close affiliation with 
Socialistic and communistic organizations 
scarcely qualifies them as safe counsellors in 
formulating the policies which are to shape 
the education of the children of this great 
democracy, for generations to come. 

Believing as we do, that this decision was 
based upon false premises, that it is un- 
sound in principle, unrealistic, and imprac- 
ticable, and that its consequences, if gen- 
erally adopted, would prove disastrous and 
irreparable, we do not regard it as a proper 
or final adjudication of the issues involved. 
We believe that it should be reversed, and 
we appeal to the sober second judgment 
of the Court itself, to recognize and correct 
its error; failing that, we shall continue to 
appeal to the enlightened Judgment and the 
unfailing commonsense of the fairminded 
people of the Nation to join us in mobilizing 
public sentiment in support of some wiser 
and better solution of the problem. For 
this attitude we have ample encouragement 
and high precedent. The Supreme Court 
has often reversed its own decisions, follow- 
ing changes in the personnel of the Court 
or in the political climate. Abraham Lin- 
coln, in similar opposition to the pronounce- 
ment of a Supreme Court of his time, de- 
clared: That burlesque of a Judicial deci- 
sion must be expunged from the books of 
authority * *. We mean to reverse it; and 
we mean to reverse it peaceably” (see Lin- 
coln Encyclopedia, MacMillan 1950, pp. 88fT). 
The events proved that Lincoln was no false 
prophet. Men of like vision and courage, 
who do not give up because the odds are 
against them, may live to see history repeat 
itself in our generation. 

THE CRUX,.OF THE PROBLEM 


In the South and in urban centers in the 
North, where the Negro population approxi- 
mates or exceeds that of the white, enforced 
integration of the schools, just in propor- 
tion as the experiment succeeded, would in- 
evitably lead to the cultivation of such atti- 
tudes and social intimacies as would result 
in intermarriage between the two groups, 
and eventually to the blurring of all racial 
distinctions, and the amalgamation of the 
Negro and white races. 

Here therefore is the crux of the whole 
racial problem: Is it desirable that social 
relations leading normally to intermarriage 
and ultimate racial amalgamation should be 
encouraged and approved; or, is it more de- 
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sirable, in the interests of all parties and 
society as a whole, that racial intermarriage 
should be discouraged or prohibited, and 
that each race should be enabled to preserve 
its own raotal integrity? 

This is the issue which overshadows all 
other considerations in the minds of parents 
in typical southern communities, which ex- 
plains their uncompromising opposition to 
the integrated school, and which also ex- 
plains the traditional southern attitude with 
respect to social intermingling of the races 
in homes, churches, hotels, public assemblies, 
recreation, transportation and other public 
facilities. 

Many well-meaning civil and religious 
leaders who now endorse the policy of inte- 
gration in schools, churches and other areas 
of life seem to ignore, or deliberately refuse 
to recognize,.that the question of inter- 
marriage and complete racial integration 18 
necessarily involved, and is bound to over- 
shadow all other issues in the minds of peo- 
ple whose children will be forced to serve as 
guinea pigs in this dangerous experiment in 
race relations. 

To his credit, be it said that the average 
southern Negro attaches little importance 
to the possibility of intermarriage with the 
white race, and if left to himself would 
naturally prefer marriage within his own 
race. For this reason the professional agi- 
tators and Negro leaders have had compara- 
tively little to say concerning intermarriage, 
and have based their appeal on the very 
natural desire of Negro parents to secure 
equal educational opportunities for their 
children, and on the exploitation of some of 
the (petty) grievances which the Negro feels, 
by insisting that he is being discriminated 
against as “a second class citizen.” 

However, many of the self-appointed pro- 
moters of the integration movement are fully 
aware of the inherent and logical implica- 
tions of the race-mixing program with re- 
spect to intermarriage, and as one of them 
has frankly stated, the goal which they seek 
in America is a social democracy which 
either begins with marriage, or necessarily 
includes marriage in its ideals and prin- 
ciples.” 

\ THE PRINCIPLE OF SEGREGATION FROM THE 
- SOUTHERN VIEWPOINT 

After long and painful experience, southern 
people are firmly convinced that where two 
widely different races live together in the 
same area in approximately equal numbers, 
that the only alternative to racial amalga- 
mation is some reasonable and equitable 
form of segregation. 

The pattern of segregation which has been 
in operation in the South, and throughout 
the Nation generally, is the result of a grad- 
ual process of evolution for many genera- 
tions, It must be admitted that it has not 
always been consistent or equitable, and 
some of its features cannot be defended on 
rational or ethical grounds. Like all human 
institutions, it is still far from perfect. On 
the whole, however, it has provided a working 
basis for mutual understanding and effec- 
tive cooperation between the two races. 
With occasional exceptions, peace and order 
have been preserved, mutual confidence and 
goodwill have been fostered, and each race 
has been able in the main to preserve its 
racial integrity, and to develop cultural and 
social patterns suited to its own capacities 
and needs, 

The evils and injustices which have arisen 
under the system of Segregation have been 
purely incidental, and have not been due to 
any fallacy in the principle of segregation, 
but to the weaknesses and perversities of in- 
dividual members of both races. Southern 
Christians do not condone these wrongs, but 
everywhere condemn them, and are anxious 
to see them corrected. Up until the recent 
violent agitation precipitated by the Su- 
preme Court decisions, steady progress was 
being made in the correction of such abuses 
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and unfair practices and in the improvement 
of race relations. Even yet, except in a few 
localities, there is no indication of any seri- 
ous disturbance of the frieridly relations ex- 
isting between the rank and file of Negroes 
and whites throughout the South; which is 
a tribute not only to the good sense and self- 
restraint of both groups, but also to the 
basic soundness and practicality of the sys- 
tem of segregation under which they have 
lived and worked, 

Recognizing, therefore, that the system of 
segregation as heretofore maintained has 
certain obvious defects, but believing that 
in the course of time these objectionable 
features may be eliminated without sacrific- 
ing the major objective, we southern Chris- 
tians, with some exceptions chiefly in the 
border States, approve the determination of 
our civil leaders to employ every legal ex- 
pedient to prevent the integration of our 
schools, and to preserve the principle of seg- 
regation as a permanent feature of our pub- 
lic policy, with the confident assurance that 
in the long run, it will prove best for the 
present and the future welfare of both races. 


THE MORAL AND ETHICAL BASIS FOR 
SEGREGATION 


Aside from all questions of expediency, of 
constitutional technicalities, or of local in- 
terests, there is a firm conviction in the 
minds of southern people that the princi- 
ple of segregation is amply supported by 
scientific, historical, and Biblical data, and 
that it may be defended on moral and ethi- 
cal grounds, and as consistent with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and the great tradi- 
tions of American democracy. The limits of 
this discussion will permit only a brief sum- 
mary of several of these reasons, which are 
believed to be factual and logical. 

1. The widely different characteristics of 
the white and Negro races would render 
complete integration illogical and imprac- 
ticable. 

Modern anthropologists have discarded 
the term race as applicable to separate groups 
of people. They contend the differences 
shade off so gradually within each group that 
no valid distinction can be made between 
the groups. Their contention, however, ap- 
pears to be largely a war about words or defi- 
nitions. Actually, as a matter of common 
observation, we know that there are broad 
lines of difference between the several major 
branches of the human family, and whether 
they are properly called races or by some 
other designation, the white, the yellow, the 
brown, the black groups each have their own 
distinctive physical and cultural character- 


‘istics. For all practical purposes, therefore, 


we may just as well follow common usage, 
and refer to them as separate races. 
Between the white and Negro races, with 
which we are directly concerned, these differ- 
ences are quite obvious not only as to the 
pigment of the skin, but many other physical 
features. Even greater and more important 
than these physical differences, are those 
which relate to mental, emotional, and moral 
development, esthetic appreciation, social 
and religious impulses and experiences. It 
is not necessary to ask or determine whether 
one of these races is superior to the other, 
for, after all, that is only an academic ques- 
tion, and the decision would depend upon 
the standard of measurement and be quali- 
ties which were measured. One race is likely 
to rate high on one point and low on others, 
and vice versa. Of one thing, however, there 
is abundant and indisputable evidence; these 
two races differ in a great many respects. 
These differences are not incidental or super- 
ficial, they are fundamental, and any failure 
to recognize this fact is bound to generate 
irritations and tensions resulting in indi- 
vidual and social disorders and the ultimate 
impairment or destruction of moral and cul- 
tural values. That such racial differences 
have a decisive bearing on the problem of 
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Tace relations, and that they constitute a 
Valid reason for the separation of the white 
and Negro races, is corroborated by no less an 
authority on race problems than President 
Lincoln, who, in a speech to a group of free 
Negroes at the White House in 1862, said: 
“You and we are different races. Whether it 
is right or wrong, I need not discuss, but this 
physical difference is a great disadvantage to 
us both, as I think * it affords a reason 
at least why we should be separated.” 

2. Intermarriage between widely different 
racial groups is unnatural, unfair to off- 
spring, and prejudicial to human progress. 

In all nature God has endowed His living 
creatures with an instinct to mate only with 
their own kind, The old adage, “Birds of a 
feather fiock together,” only expresses a 
universal law of nature. Bluebirds never 
Mate with redbirds, doves with blackbirds, 
or mockingbirds with jays. The intelligent 
farmer does not allow his dairy and beef 
breeding stock to run in the same pasture, 
Otherwise he would downgrade his herds 
and have only a herd of scrubs or mongrels. 
The same principle applies with even greater 
force to the mating of human beings of 
widely different types and cultural back- 
grounds. The offspring are generally un- 


stable, eccentric, ill-adjusted, unpredictable, - 


unhappy. Extend the experiment on a large 
Scale and over successive generations, and 
the result is a retarded or decadent civiliza- 
tion. Both science and history confirm the 
truth that progress for the human species 
as well as for the lower orders of nature 
comes through selective breeding rather 
than through mongrelization. 

Lebon, the noted French psychologist and 
Sociologist of the past century, testifies as 
follows: It is an historical fact that human 
stocks that have produced the highest civili- 
zations have been strains of stock without 
mixture for many generations. Every race 
of fixed type that has attained the highest 
Civilization, has quickly lost its power and 
Standing after mixing with another race 
Tadically different." 

In confirmation of the truth of this ob- 
servation we have but to cite the remarkable 
Virility of the cultures of the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, and the English-speaking peoples, 
all of whom kept their racial stocks pure, as 
contrasted with the retarded or decadent 
Civilizations of India, Egypt, Spain, Portugal, 
who allowed their racial stocks to become 
mixed with the diverse peopies with whom 
they came in contact. Or, to take an illus- 
tration closer home; compare the achieve- 
ments and progress of the people of North 
America, including Negroes as well as white 
People, where the principle of racial segre- 
gātion has been generally maintained, with 
the status of the peoples of Central and 
South America where there is no color line, 
since the settlers from the Latin nations of 
Europe freely intermarried with the native 

and imported Negro slaves. Let 
those who now so strongly urge the integra- 
tion of white and colored races in this coun- 
try cross the Rio Grande, and travel all the 
Way to the southern tip of South America, 
and see the ignorance, poverty, squalor, su- 
Perstition, undeveloped resources, inefficient 
and unstable governments, frequent revolu- 
tions, ruthless dictatorships, and the many 
Other evidences of the blight that results 
from the mixing of dissimilar races. 

To the same effect is the testimony of the 
late Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of Har- 
vard University, who with a staff of experts 
Was sent by the Carneigie Foundation for 
Peace, to study the effect of race mixtures in 
the Orient. After spending many months 
in China, India, Japan, and the islands of 
the Pacific, they submitted their report, the 
gist of which is as follows: “First: The ex- 
Perience of the East teaches that the inter- 
marriage of races which are distinctly unlike 
is undesirable because the progeny of such 
mixtures are as a rule inferior to each of the 


parent stocks, both physically and morally; 
a fact which has been demonstrated in large 
scale. Second: The Orient teaches the world 
that the pure race is best, and the crosses 
between unlike races seldom turn out well.” 

In the light of these indisputable facts, 
how can we consider any proposal or policy 
which involves the gradual integration and 
ultimate amalgamation of the white and 
colored races in the United States, except as 
a colossal blunder, a betrayal of unborn gen- 
erations and a monstrous crime against civi- 
lization. 

3. The principle of segregation is in har- 
mony with the purpose and will of God as 
revealed in His word, and is consistent with 
the teachings and spirit of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

God, himself, thwarted the first manmade 
plan of integration, by the confusion of 
tongues at the Tower of Babel, and scat- 
tered the peoples abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth. Whether one accepts that as 
a true story, as do most southern Christians, 
or whether the allegorical interpretation of 
modern liberal scholarship is preferred, the 
fact remains that divine providence is di- 
rectly responsible for the linguistic differ- 
ences and other factors which have served to 
keep the peoples of the earth segregated into 
tribal, national or racial groups. from pre- 
historic times down to our day. By special 
divine decree Abraham and his descendants 
were separated from all the other peoples of 
the earth, and for 1,500 years Israel existed as 
a strictly segregated nation. They were for- 
bidden by God to mingle socially, to inter- 
marry, or to amalgamate with the nations 
around them. Violations of this command 
were considered as a capital offense, and 
punished with great severity, by Moses and 
later by Ezra. y 

Jesus used the Parable of the Good Samar- 
itan to rebuke the smug complacency and 
narrowminded intolerance of the Jews and 
to show that the duty to love our neighbors 
is a practical principle of sympathy and 
helpfulness which knows no limitation of 
nationality or race. At the same time he 
did not ignore or denounce. racial distinc- 
tions, nor did he set plans on foot to abol- 
ish them or to bring about amalgamation 
of the Jews with the Samaritans or other 
races. Insofar as we have any record there 
is no indication that Jesus or the Aposties 
were ever called upon to pass judgment upon 
the question of the rightness or wrongness of 
racial segregation or racial integration; cer- 
tainly no question was raised concerning the 
mixing of races as dissimilar as the white 
and Negro races. Since this is primarily 
and essentially a social or political question, 
and since our Lord on several occasions re- 
fused to decide controversial issues of a 
social or political nature, but left these mat- 
ters to the reason and conscience of the in- 
dividual, we are justified in concluding that 
he has given us no mandate on this nratter, 
but has left us free to decide the question 
in the light of reason and experience and 
the broad principles set forth in the Old as 
well as in the New Testament. 


In this connection, therefore, and by way 
of reply to the statements made recently by 
numerous church leaders and various eccle- 
siastical bodies denouncing segregation as 
unjust, sinful, wicked, displeasing to God, 
and essentially un-Christian, from our point 
of view we confidently affirm, first, since the 
practice of segregation was instituted among 
the Hebrew people by divine authority, and 
enforced by stern theocratic sanctions for 
many centuries, and since Christ and the 
Apostles demonstrated that the principles 
of charity and Christian brotherhood could 
be made operative in all the relations of life 
without involving revoluntionary changes in 
the social, economic, or political order, there 
is certainly no valid ground for the charge 
that segregation is inherently wrong, con- 
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trary to the will of God, and essentially un- 
Christian. 


4. Segregation is a well-considered and 
time-tested American policy, and is con- 
sistent with the principles of true Ameri- 
canism, 

Ample evidence is available to show that 
segregation is in accord with the best think- 
ing of representative American leadership, 
and as a time-tested American policy rests 
upon moral and ethical principles, and not 
upon blind and unreasoning prejudice, as 
has been loudly charged by some of its 
latter-day critics. 

Seventeen of the States of the Union have 
incorporated the principle of segregation into 
their constitutions. Most of the other States 
have approved it by statutory provisions, and 
all of the States with one or two exceptions, 
at one time or another have adopted laws 
prohibiting inter-racial marriages. State and 
Federal courts have uniformly approved 
these constitutional and statutory provisions, 
and until the violent political agitation was 
Started sOme years ago, segregation was 
generally accepted as a firmly established 
principle of American public policy. 

Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and Abraham Lincoln, 
author of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
both strongly opposed to the institution of 
slavery, were both so completely convinced 
of the necessity of the segregation of the 
races that they earnestly advocated the 
repatriation of the Negroes to Africa or the 
West Indies. Since the abolition of slavery 
many representative leaders in church and 
State, both in the North and in the South, 
who felt a keen sympathy for the Negro and 
wished to help him improve his lot, never 
questioned or proposed but that this should 
be done, and could be done, within the 
framework of a segregated society. 

It was the recognition of this truth as an 
essential feature of the American way of 
life, which made Booker T. Washington an 
influential national leader and the greatest 
benefactor of the Negro race in the past gen- 
eration. All would-be leaders and promoters 
of better race relations in America today 
would do well to study his realistic approach 
to the problem and follow his able and far- 
seeing Christian leadership. In a notable 
and epoch-making address, delivered at the 
Atlanta Exposition in 1895, pleading for un- 
derstanding and cooperation between the 
races, he held aloft the torch which must 
guide us to the ultimate solution of this 
great and pressing problem. It is eminently 
fitting, therefore, that this discussion should 
be concluded with a quotation of his wise 
words. He said: “The wisest among my 
race understand that agitation of questions 
of social equality is the extremest folly, and 
that progress in the enjoyment of all the 
privileges that will come to us must be the 
result of severe and constant struggle rather 
than of artificial forcing * * * In all things 
that are purely social, we can be separate as 
the fingers, yet one, as the hand, in all things 
essential to mutual progress.” 


Investigating Trujillo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an interesting editorial taken from the 
Omaha World-Herald: 
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INVESTIGATING TRUJILLO 


For 16 months liberal writers and com- 
mentators in this country have been accus- 
ing Dictator Trujillo, of the Dominican Re- 
public, of kidnapping and killing a Colum- 
bia University lecturer, Dr. Jesus de Galin- 
dez. The State Department, which has had 

good relations with this thoroughly anti- 
7 Communist and pro-United States Caribbean 
has been embarrassed by the 


Having tried and convicted Trujillo in 
print and on the air, the lefty-liberal com- 
bine in this country has been demanding 
that the United States break off diplomatic 
relations to force a showdown on the Ga- 
lindez affair. 

A few days ago Trujillo knocked the props 
from under his strident American foes by 
announcing he had hired two eminent liberal 
New York lawyers, Morris Ernst and William 
H. Munson, together with New York public 
relations man Sydney Baron, to investigate 
the Galindez affair. If they find Trujillo is 
involved they are to say so. If they find 
he is not involved they are to say that. 

What has been the liberal reaction? 
They're in a frenzy looking for an angle or 
some evidence of bad faith on Trujillo's 
part. They are trying to dissuade Ernst and 
Munson from taking the job and are even 
threatening them, The hapless publicist, 
Mr. Baron, has already been fired by one of 
his clients, the New York State Democratic 

Party. on orders of Governor Harriman. 

Do the left-wingers want the truth or are 
they enraged at the possibility that Trujillo 
may establish his innocence? It's a fair 
question, 


The Jury-Trial Amendment to the Civil- 
Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President,, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Fatal Blow to Monster,” 
which was published in the Aiken (S. C.) 
Standard and Review, an outstanding 
a newspaper published in 1 

S. C., by Mrs. Annie H. King. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FATAL, BLOW TO MONSTER 


The many-headed monster, ready to de- 
vour this Nation with its insatiable appetite 
for power of oppression and tyranny, has 
been dealt a mortal blow in the Halls of the 
Senate by a majority of statesmen who voted 
51 to 42 to add a jury-trial amendment to 
the civil-rights bill vigorously advocated 
py onen Eisenhower and administration 

ckers. 


In order to accomplish the purpose of the 
intended measure in its original and dicta- 
torial form the present administration was 
eager and willing to take away one guar- 
anteed right of the individual in order to 
impose another without considering the far- 
reaching consequences of such an act upon 
the future of the Nation as a free and demo- 
cratic country governed by the people. 

One might, in reality, say that the Senate 
by a small margin of votes, has saved this 
Nation from calamity, from decay from 
within, and from severing as a union of free 
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States making up the greatest nation on 
earth today. 

In the event the proposed original measure 
should have been passed in its original form 
all Americans could look forward to their 
inherent right of trial by jury cast to the 
four winds with political expediency being 
the measuring stick of justice; could vision 
the nation of tomorrow being ruled by a 
black-robed tyrant issuing decrees, dictated, 
perhaps, by an inner clique of. despots and 
backed by the bayonet. 

This Nation has passed a crisis more en- 
dangering to the welfare of the entire popu- 
lation than any aggressive force in history 
which bas sought to invade and conquer— 
and from within—by far the more deplorable, 

One can hardly believe that President 
Eisenhower had the welfare of the entire 
Nation at heart as he pressed and urged 
passage of such a measure as the civil-rights 
bill in its original form-—delegating power 
to a few administration offices as powerful 
as despotism can make, 


One cannot conceive that pressure was not 


brought to bear from outside groups on the 
present administration seeking to enact such 
measures regardless of future consequences 
to the American public as a whole and one 
cannot but have the thought that pressure 
outweighed good judgment. 

How any true American statesman in the 
Senate could have gone on record, to be 
recorded in history for posterity, as favoring 
such legislation, so un-American, so devoid 
of democratic principles, and so ä 
tagged with despotism. 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance Cover- 
age for Policemen and Firemen—Reso- 
lution of Board of Supervisors of West- 
chester County, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Supervisors 
of Westchester County, N. Y., favoring 
old age and survivors insurance cover- 
age for policemen and firemen, at the 
exercise of their election. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 


tion was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 187-1957 oF HONORABLE 
Boarp or SUPERVISORS, WESTCHESTER 
County, N. Y. 


Whereas chapter 776 of the laws amended 
the retirement and social-security law. The 
amendments provide social security coverage 
for all members of the New York State em- 
ployees“ and New York State teachers’ retire- 
ment systems who desire it, and for all public 
employees who are eligible for membership 
and who do not become members before 
completion of a new agreement between the 
State of New York and the Federal Social 
Security Administration; and 

Whereas Public Law 881, 84th Congress, 
chapter 837, 2d session, H. R. 7089, an act 
to provide benefits for the survivors of serv- 
icemen and veterans, known as Servicemen's 
and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act, amended 
the Social Security ct to afford coverage to 
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members of the Armed Forces and their de- 
pendents; and 

Whereas policemen and firemen are not 
eligible under the existing Federal law; and 

Whereas there Is no doubt that members 
of the Armed Forces and law enforcing offi- 
cers and firemen fall into the same class of 
risks; and 

Whereas to make ineligible policemen and 
firemen from this very important coverage, 
which is a vital necessity, to the families of 
these devoted and courageous public em- 
ployees is discriminating against this very 
important group of publjc employees; and 

Whereas the committee on budget and ap- 
propriations of this board reported on Reso- 
lution No. 145-1957 (old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage (social security) retro- 
active coverage): “It is particularly noted 
that members of the Westchester County 
Parkway police cannot at this time be in- 
cluded in the proposed social-securlty cover- 
age by reason of the fact that all firemen 
and policemen are not eligible under the 
existing Federal law. Your Committee is of 
the opinion that this phase of the matter be 
referred to the county’s committee on legis- 
lation for a proper study of this aspect of 
the situation”; and 

Whereas several Westchester communities 
have expressed their desire to include police- 
men and firemen under the old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
approves of old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage for. policemen and firemen, and 
urges the passage of such a bill; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Congressman Epwin B. DOOLEY 
and United States Senators IRVING M. Ives 
and Jacos K. Javrrs for their action, 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE G. ANNUNZIATA, 
Supervisor, Mount Vernon. 
Aucust 5, 1957. 


Authorizing Appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 8, 1957 

The House Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 8996) to authorize 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 


the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr, COLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Hosmer], 

(Mr. HOSMER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask this of the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price] following up 
our conversation earlier with respect to 
this reactor program: I believe the 
gentleman said it was of an experimental 
nature throughout, not an actual eco- 
nomic producer at this particular time? 

Mr. PRICE. An experimental de- 
velopment program. No one can say now 
it is economically feasible in any of these 
projects. 
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Mr. HOSMER. The objective of the 
Program is to eventually obtain some- 
thing that is economically feasible? ~ 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. HOSMER, The program is then 
divided into a number of different ap- 
proaches to the problem, different types 
of reactors? 

Mr. PRICE. That is correct; numer- 
ous types of reactors. It is the desire of 
the committee—and, I take it, the Com- 
mission also—to get as many of these 
different -types as seem reasonably 
feasible into the development program. 

Mr. HOSMER. Actually it is a very 
large-scale scientific-research program; 
is that what it is? 

Mr. PRICE. That is correct. 

Mr, HOSMER. As I understood the 
chairman of the committee, he stated 
that the Joint Committee acted more or 
less like a board of directors in approv- 
ing and disapproving certain of the proj- 
ects that the Atomic Energy Commission 
recommended, and that some of them 
were disapproved, and the judgment of 
the so-called board of directors, the 
Joint Committee, was substituted. Is 
that right? 

Mr, DURHAM. I think the gentle- 
Man is mistaken. I said that that is 
what Admiral Strauss said, and I quoted 
from the Recorp. 

Mr. HOSMER. But the committee 
did, on its own initiative at least, initiate 
this project 58 (b) 8 for $3 million for a 
Special nuclear material reactor, 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes, and for a very 
sound and good reason. 

Mr. HOSMER. Was that requested 
by the Atomic Energy Commission? 

Mr. DURHAM. It was not. 

Mr. HOSMER. What is this thing go- 
ing to do, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. DURHAM. That can be used to 
start the production and research and 
development of plutonium. P 

Mr. HOSMER. Was the judgment of 
the Commission overruled on this 

Mr. DURHAM. The Commission said 
they had no request in. The Commission 
asked for $150 million this year which 
they did not get because the Budget 
turned them down. The War Depart- 
ment asked for more reactors. 

Mr. HOSMER. This one is a prereq- 
uisite to your plutonium reactor? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct, be- 
Cause every reactor you have at the pres- 
ent time is 1445 years old. 

Mr. HOSMER, You also have a proj- 
ect 58 (e) (15) for plutonium recycle 
experimental reactor, which the gentle- 
man from California says is to try to 
make plutonium into something other 
than a bomb fuel. What is there about 
this project that is promising enough, in 
comparison to some of the others that 
have been suggested, to spend at this 
time $15 million on it? 


Mr. DURHAM. I refer the gentleman 


to the AEC people down the street be- 


cause they have already spent $2 million 
on it. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. I would like to make a 
statement to clarify the Recorp. The 
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gentleman from North Carolina said the 
War Department has asked for more re- 
actors. I was not aware of that request. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thought that this 
was a civilian program? Is it not a civil- 
ian program, or is it a War Department 
program? 

Mr. DURHAM. There is nothing un- 
der the military here. 

Mr. HOSMER. Is this part of the re- 
actor program for the Army? 

Mr. DURHAM. No, it is entirely dif- 
ferent from that. Has the gentleman 
ever been at Hanford? 

Mr. HOSMER. No, sir. 
been there. 

Mr. DURHAM. That produces plu- 
tonium out there in that reactor. I 
tried to tell you that they are all 142 
years old. 

Mr. HOSMER. I realize that. I rea- 
lize you have no commercial use for the 
stuff and you would like to use it. I was 
just wondering—are the prospects of an 
economical use bright enough to spend 
that money on it at this particular time 
or should this money be spent on some 
other line of research? 

Mr. DURHAM. Plutonium is used to 
produce weapons. It is the éntire weap- 
ons program. 

Mr. HOSMER. I realize that and that 
is in connection with the plutonium 
bomb, but this is not for bombs, this 
is for a reactor. 

Mr. DURHAM. You get plutonium out 
of the reactor. 

Mr. HOSMER. As I understood the 
gentleman from California, [Mr. Hotr- 
FIELD], this was to produce power and 
then the report says to produce 15,000 
electrical kilowatts or equivalent. 

Mr. DURHAM. They can build either 
one they want to. 

Mr. HOSMER. Then let me ask you, 
sir, about this project 58 (e) (14) 
which is for a natural uranium gas- 
cooled reactor. What is the hope on 
that one that it should be in this pro- 
gram today? 

Mr. DURHAM. Well, I thought I ex- 
plained that pretty well in my opening 
statement. 

Mr. HOSMER, I understood the Brit- 
ish were working along that line. 

Mr. DURHAM. If the gentleman will 
wait just a moment so I may complete 
my answer, I thought that the gentle- 
man had understood it. There has been 
a division between the scientists in this 
country for some time as to whether or 
not to build a natural uranium gas fuel 
type reactor. England built it. England 
is selling it in the market in Europe. 
Now we have not got a natural uranium 
reactor. We have not built one. I think 
it is well worth spending the money on 
and everything else that goes with, and 
if it is no good then we can throw it out 
the window. If it is good, then Ameri- 
can private enterprise can sell it. 

Mr. HOSMER. Is this for a long- 
Tange program on this particular re- 
actor? 

Mr. DURHAM. You can make it as 
long as you want to and as long as you 
can get them. 

Mr. HOSMER. I notice another pro- 
gram designated a very long range pro- 
gram which is liable to make so many 


I have never 
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of these things obsolete and that is 
why I ask. 

Mr. DURHAM. Most of our reactors 
have been on the basis of trial and error. 


Address of State Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, Jr., at Historic Jamestown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, this is an important year in the 
history of Virginia. We are celebrating 
the 350th anniversary of the landing of 
the settlers at Jamestown and the estab- 
lishment of the first permanent English 
settlement in the New World. 

Thousands of people from all over the 
world are bearing testimonial to the im- 
portance of this event by journeying to 
Jamestown and viewing the exhibits set 
up there for this commemoration. 

Jamestown is important in the annals 
of American history for many reasons 
but suffice it to say that it was there 
that, from the beginning, our democracy 
was set aright. Because of the inge- 
nuity of the men who settled there in 
1607 and the dedication of those who 
came after them to establish the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution we are blessed today with the 
fine system we have. 

It is thus significant that we have this 
celebration at a time when there are 
many forces abroad in the land which 
would undermine the principles which 
they established at Jamestown. There 
are those who would take away the in- 
dividual freedom which they fostered 
and reduce the States to less and less 
importance in the Government of the 
country. 

Within recent days Ruritan Werbe 
tional has been sponsoring a number of 
fine programs at Jamestown in which 
emphasis has been given to these facts. 
One of the finest- addresses made during 
this series of meetings was delivered on 
Wednesday of this week by State Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd, Jr. He draws from 
his wide knowledge of the history of 
Virginia to cite many of the stepping 
stones which led us into the fine goy- 
ernment we have in America today. 

Senator Byrd is well aware of the de- 
partures which have been made from 
the concepts of the Founding Fathers 
and he calls attention to these in his 
splendid address which I wish to insert 
in the Recorp. I congratulate him on 


-the excellence of his material and his 


thoughts on the subject. 
The address follows: 


Texr or ADDRESS BY WINCHESTER SENATOR AT 
HISTORIC JAMESTOWN 

In Jamestown we stand on hallowed 
ground, hallowed by the hardships endured 
with such great courage by those who came 
to these shores 350 years ago. 

We are standing near the site of the first 
legislative body in the New World. The 
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Virginia legislature first met at Jamestown 
in 1619, 328 years ago. p 

It was in the historic area where the seeds 
of freedom were sowed. 

It was here that the incomparable George 
Washington represented my hame county of 
Frederick in the House of Burgesses. 

It was here that the eloquent Patrick 
Henry, raised his clear voice toward the 
creation of a government free from despot- 
ism and tyranny. 

It was here that Thomas Jefferson began 
to espouse a political philosophy which led 
to the immortal words which he penned in 
the Declaration of Independence, 

It was here that America was born, and 
it was here that was forged the great po- 
litical philosophy which led to the creation 
of the world's greatest democracy. 

It is fitting and inspiring that so splen- 
did an organization as Ruritan National 
should meet here to reflect awhile on the 
glories of a Nation all of us are proud to call 
our own. - 

I know firsthand of the splendid work 
being done by the Ruritam clubs, and I 
know firsthand hundreds and hundreds of 
Ruritans. None anywhere are more dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the American 
way of life than are the splendid members 
of that organization known as Ruritan Na- 
tional, 

: JAMESTOWN INSPIRES 

It is difficult for one to come to James- 
town without becoming inspired by the her- 
olsm of the men and women who came 
here in 1607. It is dificult to come to Wil- 
lamsburg without becoming inspired by the 
wisdom of those men, who in the 18th cen- 
tury, sat in the legislative halls and created 
a new and dynamic political philosophy. 

It was because of the fighting, adven- 
turous spirit of those who set sail from 
England in 3 tiny ships 350 years ago that 
America was settled. 

It was because of the gallantry and sacri- 
fice of those men of 1776 who pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
that America’ obtained its freedom. 

It was because of the wisdom and the ex- 
perience of those who drafted the Constitu- 
tion that America became the world’s great- 
est constitutional democracy. 

ay we must ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: Are we playing our full part in help- 
ing to preserve this heritage which was given 
to us by the blood and the sweat and the 
toil of those who came before us? 

I believe very strongly that eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty. I believe very 
strongly that America’s great strength lies 
not just in our great natural resources, not 
just in our great industrial know-how, but 
actually that it lies more in our great system 
of free enterprise, which itself is based 
on constitutional guaranties of individual 
liberty. i 

CONNECTION OF 1787 

Last week I read anew some of the debates 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
and I pondered anew some of the writings 
of Thomas Jeferson and some of the 
speeches of Patrick Henry. I read and re- 
read the Declaration of Independence and 
that great instrument of human freedom 
penned by Virgina's George Mason, the Bill 
of Rights. 

And through all of these runs one centrar 
theme: Fear of a highly centralized govern- 
ment. 

Our Government was founded on the 
principle, and our country grew strong un- 
der that principle, that all power not dele- 
gated to the Federal Government by the 
Constitution, are reserved to the individual 
States. 

The basic political unit is in the State. 
The Federal Government is entitled to only 
such powers as the States grant it; and the 
nae within a State are created by the 
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Those men who came to Jamestown in 
1607, those men who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, those men who - gave their 
blood and their lives in the war of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and those men who.created 
the American Constitution, all ladies and 
gentlemen, had lived under what, thank 
God, none of us have ever lived under, a 
despotic government. 

They lived under a form of government 
which told the people when to sow and when 
to reap; which told the people what religion 
they could follow; when and where and how 
they could worship God; and what they 
could speak and what they could write. 

It was because they knew first hand of 
the tragedies of such a system that they 
were determined to forge a constitutional 
instrument which would preserve for the 
people themselves the basic liberties, and 
preserye for the people themselves control 
over their own destinies. 

They wanted to guarantee to themselves 
and tostheir posterity a government in which 
the people could speak and write as they 
chose, and could worship God according to 
the dictates of their heart. : 

CHECKS AND BALANCES 


They had seen firsthand the frailties of 
man. They knew firsthand of the results 
of ruthless ambition when power became 
centralized. They were determined that 
our's should be a government of laws and 
not a government of men. 

Thomas Jefferson expressed it this way: 
“Put not your faith in man,“ he said, “but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.” 

That is the purpose of the Constitution. 
To prevent the usurpation of power. 

The Constitution purposely established 
three coequal branches of government—the 
legislative, the executive and the judiciary. 
Our’s was to be a system of checks and 
balances. 

Dramatic evidence of how this system 
works was presented last week when the 
executive department was using all the 
power it could command to enact a so-called 
civil-rights bill which would (1) have in- 
voked a reconstruction era law authorizing 
the sending of Federal troops to enforce 
judicial decisions; (2) would have injected 
the Federal Government into all types of 
racial activities; and (3) contained a section 
giving the Federal Government, through the 
Attorney General, the right to punish by 
judicial order, rather than by jury trial, 
citizens charged with certain crimes. 

The bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives almost without change. But under the 
Senate's historic right of free debate, the 
evils of this legislation were exposed; the 
viciousness and the deception of it were 
brought to light. The President himself ad- 
mitted that he did not know the full impact 
of this proposal, drawn by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell. When the debate was over 
the Senate had pulled many of its teeth, had 
pierced its heart, and had removed at least 
one of its lungs. Its death may be recorded 
before this session of Congress is over. 

STATES RIGHTS 

And hand-in-hand with this system of 
checks and balances was the additional basle 
guaranty against centralization of power. 
That guaranty written into the Constitu- 
tion in the Bill of Rights says this: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

This basic part of the American Constitu- 
tion is now under sharp attack. The trend 
is toward more and more concentration of 
Power in Washington, less and less regard 
for those rights clearly guaranteed to the 
States by our Constitution. 

Sometimes in the past the attack on 
States rights has been led by a President; 
sometimes a Congress has usurped authority. 
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Today the gravest threat is from the Su- 
preme Court. 

That Court, under the domination of a 
politically minded Chief Justice has, in de- 
cision after decision, whittled away at the 
prerogatives and rights of the individual 
States. In decision after decision, the Court 
has sought to put more and more power 
into the hands of the Gdvernment in Wash- 

n. 

The Court has assumed jurisdiction over 
the local school systems, although no Federal 
funds are involved and no interstate com- 
merce is Involved. 

In doing this the Court. overruled prece- 
dent going back 60 years and cited as its 
authority for so doing a Swedish Socialist 
whose writings have been severely critical 
of the American form of government. Un- 
der the guise of interpretation, It in actuality 
amended the Constitution, a power which 
only the people can rightfully wield. 

In case after case the Court has sought 
to increase the power of an already power- 
ful Central Government. In case after case 
it has sought to reduce the prerogatives of 
the individual States. 

CRITICIZING COURT 

All of this, in my judgment, is greatly 
against the eternal fight to preserve individ- 
ual liberties. The closer a government can 
be to the people the more democratic and 
the more responsive to the wishes of the 
people that government will be. 

The more power that is centralized in 
Washington, the less opportunity the indi- 
vidual citizen will have to make his voice 
and his views felt. 

A distinguished lawyer said the other day 
that the American people should not criticize 
the Supreme Court, that the Court is above 
criticism. 

That, in my judgment, is so much bunk, 
In a democracy no individual or group of 
individuals is above criticism. The people 
have not hesitated to criticize and condemn 
a President when they believed a President 
to be advocating proposals not in the best 
interests of the people themselves. The 
public has not hesitated to condemn, and 
properly so, a Congress when it sought, as 
it has done from time to time in the past, to 
enact unwise laws. 

And by the same token the people should 
not hesitate, in my opinion, to condemn a 
Court when the individuals who occupy ju- 
dicial positions usurp authority to which 
they are not entitled. 

And of the three branches of Government, 
it is only the Court which is not subject to 
check—the only effective check against its 
excesses being the voice of the people, speak- 
ing in condemnation. 

The Virginia Legislature last year by an 
almost unanimous vote termed the Court 
decision on school segregation illegal, and 
101 Members of the Congress, including the 
chairmen of 17 committees, solemnly re- 
solved that the Court had usurped power to 
which it was not entitled. 


JEFFERSON AND LINCOLN 

Let's listen to what two great Americans 
have sald about the Court: 

Thomas Jefferson, in 1821, wrote “The 
great object of my fear is the Federal judi- 
clary. It is the instrument which working 
like gravity, without intermission, is to press 


us at last into one consolidated mass. If 


Congress fails to shield the States from 
danger so palpable and so imminent, the 
States must shield themselves, and meet the 
invader foot to foot.” 

Jefferson stated further that “Whenever a 
free people should give up in absolute sub- 
mission to any department of Government, 
retaining for themselves no appeal from it, 
then liberties are gone.” 

Another great American, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, said this about a certain Court 
decision: 


— 
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“We propose so resisting it as to have it 
reversed, if we can, and a new judicial rule 
established upon this subject.” 

OUR GOLDEN AGE 


Some discerning philosopher once said, “No 
golden age was ever appreciated until it 
passed." 


We in present day America are in a golden 
age. As individual Americans we have lux- 
uries unknown to most other countries; we 
have a standard of living undreamed of only 
a few decades ago, 

But while our heritage Is great and while 
our privileges as Americans are many, so too 
are our responsibilities. Liberties are lost 
when the people become too fat and too lazy 
and too complacant to govern themselves. 

History. records that more nations have 

been destroyed from within than ever have 
been destroyed from without. 

The grandeur that once was Rome's fell 
not to foreign invasion but instead to the 
slovenliness of a people more interested in 
bread and wine and circuses than in the 
Maintenance of a great nation. 

America has a great future, perhaps even 
greater than her great past. But I believe 
this: That America's future depends almost 
entirely on the character, the initiative and 
the energy of the people themselves in pro- 
tecting basic constitutional rights, without 
which strength would turn to weakness. 

Like Samson’s hair, our Nation's strength 
is America’s constitutional Government. 
There are Delilahs in high position who 
would not hesitate to use the scissors. 

It is against the usurpation of power, from 
whatever source that threat might come, 
that Americans of 1957 must stand guard in 
order to protect the heritage initiated by 
those who came to Jamestown in 1607. 


Ike’s Veto Threat Puts Him in Thick of 
Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am including an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Nashville Tennessean un- 
day date of August 6, 1957. This edi- 
toral, concerning the President’s ex- 
pressed disappointment over the Senate's 
action on the civil-rights bill and the 
possibility of a veto because of the jury- 
trial amendment, will be of interest to 
all Members of the House, 


The editorial follows: 


Ixe's VETO THREAT Puts Him IN THICK OF 
BATTLE 


President Eisenhower, expressing bitter 
disappointment over the Senate action on 
his civil-rights measure, needs no briefing to 
understand that this, with all that went be- 
fore, constitutes a decisive vote of no confi- 
dence in him and his too-smooth Attorney 
General, Mr. Herbert Brownell. 

*It is not too much to say that if a 
straightforward measure had been offered 
in the first place it could have won. 

But in trying to outsmart everybody else, 
Mr, Brownell actually outsmarted his easy- 
going chief and himself. 
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Once it had been made clear that the bill 
was full of jokers, its amendment won favor 
on a wide front. 

So now the time has come when the Presi- 
dent must decide whether to reject the Sen- 
ate version, if finally approved, with a veto 
which will have repercussions in distant 
places, or seek a compromise which hardly 
seems attainable. He might accept the bill, 
it is now said, if the controversial jury-trial 
amendment is curbed to apply only in voting 
cases. ` 4 

Republican House leaders declare the 
measure is dead for this session, with the 
promise that it will be brought up again in 
the 1958 year of elections when it might do 
the party more good, in their estimation. 

One thing they should not overlook, how- 
ever, is that support for the jury amendment 
grew by leaps and bounds before the Senate 
voted. That strength, instead of being weak- 
ened in the future, is apt to be increased. 
The more one studies Mr. Brownell’s handi- 
work, the less confidence it commands, And 
the more evident it becomes that the Na- 
tion's chief legal officer is a cunning and 
devious politician. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill marks 
a decided step forward in dealing with civil 
rights regardless of the White House com- 
plaint about its unworkability, This much 
is attested by Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Republican, of New Jersey, who voted against 
the jury amendment. Mr. Surrn doubted 
that the President would veto the bill even 
if the amendment were not modified, and 
told questioners on a television program that 
when the President “has the measure fully 
explained to him, he will see that it does 
not necessarily weaken the whole judicial 
system.” 

Two other Senators have joined in saying 
that any Republican wave to kill the Senate 


bin would be a display of partisan politics. 


They are Democrats JosEPH S. O'MAHONEY, 
of Wyoming, principal author of the jury- 
trial amendment, and HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, an opponent of the amendment. 
“The civyil-rights bill is not dead,” said 
Senator HUMPHREY. It can only be killed if 
Republicans now show that they are more 
interested in stirring up a partisan issue 
than in getting some constructive action.” 
Mr. Eisenhower's plan of action will hardly 
be formulated without the advice of Mr. 
Brownell and that other anti-jury-trial stal- 
wart, Vice President Richand Nixon, who 


deplores the moderate plan worked out by 


wise Congress leaders. Add the name of 
Senator KNowtanp to these, and you have 
the GHQ of Republican opposition to jury 
trials. 

In the circumstances there is natural curi- 
osity as to why the torrent of criticism by 
opponents of the rights bill as originally sub- 
mitted is guided around and away from this 
eminent quartet. < 

Strangely enough, the schizophrenic press 
is not above assailing some southerners who 
led in the winning fight, among them Sena- 
tor Krravver, who was cosponsor of the 


jury-trial amendment. But at last reports 


they still looked upon President Eisenhower 
as the great friend of the South, and ren- 
dered hardly less homage to the slick Mr. 
Nrxon, who knew what it was all about 
from the beginning. . 

Regardless of this, however, the Eisen- 
hower administration has been prdperly re- 
buked for seeking to put over a fast one. 
That which the President so repeatedly de- 
scribed as a very moderate and decent 
thing was nothing of the sort. And it is 
mighty late in the day for him to be angling 
for a face-saving compromise. As we see it, 
the intelligent compromise has already been 
reached. ’ 
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Israel and Her Neighbors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 2 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the July 12 issue of the Detroit Jewish 
News there appeared an article by Philip 
Slomovitz entitled “Israel and Her 
Neighbors—Contrasting Views of Emi- 
nent Christian Leaders.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. + 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ISRAEL AND HEr NEIGHBORS—CONTRASTING 
VIEWS OF EMINENT CHISTIAN LEADERS 
(By Philip Slomovitz) - t 

While the major Middle Eastern puzzle 
today revolves around the rumors about 
secret peace negotiations, the avalanche of 
propaganda, with its attendant antl-Israel- 
ism continues. 

Arab leaders, divided among themselves, 
split asunder by desires for personal ag- 
grandizements which cause them to plot for 
territorial control over their neighbors, put 
on a showeof unity by mouthing one bit of 
evidence as proof of unity; their common 
hatred of Israel. 

Nevertheless, there are signs of better un- 
derstanding of the problem. Basil L. Wal- 
ters, the executive editor of the Enight 
newspapers, was deeply impressed by Arab 
hospitality. Fortunately, the American 
sense of fair play also has led him to Israel, 
where he has learned something about 
modernity plus hospitality plus ingenuity 
plus determination to live. Senator HUBERT 
H. Humpnery also met with both Arabs and 
Jews, and he is today a stanch believer in 
the possibility of peace, the need for better 
understanding, the necessity to eliminate in- 
trigue from Middle Eastern affairs. Dr. 
Everett R. Clinchy, the head of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and presi- 
dent of the World Brotherhood, is back from 
the Middle East with an abhorrence for ex- 
tremism and praise for Israel. 

Let us first take up the Clinchy argument, 

In a message to his coworkers from Rome, 
Dr. Clinchy pointed out that “the word 
‘Bible’ came from the Greek word “biblos,’ de- 
rived from the name papyrus to Greece.” 
He proceeded to say that in olden days “the 
standard of live and let live was disregarded. 
The morality of live and help other cultures 
to live was laughed at. Successive civiliza- 
tions insisted on uniformity—cultural mon- 
ism." Basically, he added, the struggle in 
the Middle East now is “between leaders ‘pos- 
sessed’ by an obsession with cultural mon- 
ism, and the merging possibility of cultural 
pluralism in that region.” 
Then comes his evaluation of Nasser’s talk 
of driving the Israelis into the sea and he 
likens it to the totalitarian philosophies of 
all times. Reporting that “in Beirut, Chris- 
tians of many cultures, Jews, and Moslems 
of Lebanon have agreed to work for World 
Brotherhood,” Dr. Clinchy states: “To be 
sure, Israel is a word the rest of the Middle | 
East do not want to recognize, but that can 
be overcome, if work is done now for all, 
cultures,” 
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In “just a paragraph about Israel,” Dr. 
Clinchy has this to say in his message: 

“I had not seen this area since 1928. Israel 
is an amazing expression of the human spirit 
of which we may all be proud. By com- 
bining science, technology, money, educa- 
tion, and spirit with will power, Israel is 
redeeming a land and 2 million human be- 
ings. Israel is proving something which 
all of Asia and Africa wants to believe: that 
individuals who have lived in ancient ways 
can skip centuries and be made into modern 
carpenters, plumbers, electricians, scientific 
farmers, engineers, musicians, teachers, and 
artists. Israel is proving that water can be 
piped bundreds of miles from its source to 
make deserts blossom, barren hills grow 
trees, machines free humans from drudgery. 
Its spirit can move youths to dance and sing 
in the streets. It is regrettable that circum- 
stances force Israel to feel that she must put 
so much of her efforts into defense. But 
the total accomplishment is good, and 
Israel's culture, like Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein's June blossoms, “is busting’ out all 
over’. This can happen in Jordan, Egypt, 
Syria, Iran, and Iraq. Knowhow, money, 
and machines are available, All it takes in 
addition is real brotherhood. In Israel there 
is no corruption in government; the distance 
between the poor and the rich is righteously 
reasonable, kept so by honest taxation, and 
the people are taught a moral faith. Israel's 
example speaks to Asia, “If you will work 
and pay this price you can live well too.“ 

This is most interesting. Dr. Clinchy has 
no axes to grind. He deals with all faiths in 
his great movement for good will, in this 
country through the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and on the international 
front through World Brotherhood. But we 
were especially intrigued by what Senator 
Humpnrery, one of the most distinguished 
American leaders, had to say about his visit to 
the Middle East. 

Senator Humpuerry spoke of the impor- 
tance of war: “There is a shocking contrast 
between irrigated land and unirrigated. 
When one sees the desolate Negev, the great 
southern desert of Israel, and learns that 
Israel expects 100,000 immigrants this year, 
he better understands too why the Israelis 
are so insistent on irrigation of the Negev. 
The fact is that water is at least as important 
as oil in the Middle East, if not more so. 
The Nile, Jordan, and the Tigris-Euphrates 
are all international rivers, and it maximum 
use is to be made of their waters it must be 
done under some kind of international ar- 
rangement.” 

Then he described his view of the vitality 
of Israel: 

“The new Israeli state is a striking contrast 
to the ruins of older civilizations one sees on 
every side. It is a young, vigorous nation— 
strongly and confidently led by men and 
women of the caliber of David Ben-Gurion 
and Mrs, Golda Meier. It is a working de- 
mocracy, with active political participation, 
Israel is a good friend of the United States; 
she has used to the utmost advantage every 
bit of economic aid we have given her. She 
is a showcase of what can be done in this 
dry, poverty-stricken area of the world when 
there is a will, when there is good organi- 
gation.” 

The real contrast was drawn by Senator 
Humpneey a bit later. The Minnesota Sena- 
tor, during his stay abroad and upon his 
return, emphasized Egypt's need for help 
from this country. He advocated assistance 
to the Egyptians and he had good things to 
say about Nasser and the Egyptians. Yet he 
was compelled, after an interval between his 
visit in Egypt and his return to this country, 
to make distinctions that merely proved the 
existence of cancerous enmities in the Mid- 
dle East which must be traced to the lack of 
vision and the bias of Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Senator HumpHREY met with David Ben- 
Gurion as well as with Nasser. He “tried to 
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give President Nasser the benefit of every 
doubt, to thoroughly test his good faith”; 
and he pressed -Gurion more than an 
acknowledged friend would expect. Here are 
his impressions: 

“President Nasser is an ardem nationalist 
who does symbolize revolt of the Arab people 
against colonialism. While wanting to be 
the strong man—the leader of Pan Arab- 
ism—his basic insecurity is revealed by his 
suspicion, prejudice, and distrust. 

“With the candor of American fairness— 
not naive innocence—I put President Nas- 
ser's good faith to personal test; and found 
it. lacking. Since our discussions, Radio 
Cairo and the Egyptian press, both under 
his direct control, have distorted and de- 
liberately misrepresented my views expressed 
during my stay in Cairo. This distresses 
me because if Nasser wants a more sympa- 
thetic ear in America, the first thing he'd 
better learn is that we like people who dea 
on top of the table. E 

“President Nasser leaves you with an im- 
pression of stubbornness born partially out 
of trying to cope with huge tasks beyond 
his own experience or understanding. A 
stubbornness that could lead to dangerous 
desperation. 

“Prime Minister Ben-Gurion leaves you 
with an impression of thoughtful determina- 
tion to overcome any obstacles, of confidence 
in the justice of his cause and the ability of 
his people to accept any sacrifice in order to 
achieve their common objectives of a perma- 
nent, stable, homeland for the Jewish people. 

“Nasser is overly sensitive and critical 
about what he terms domination by the 
western big powers. 

“I heard no complaints from Ben-Gurion. 

“Yet I heard a great deal of it from Nas- 
ser—complaints against the United States. 
despite the fact that he had been saved 
by the United States intervention in the 
United Nations. Nasser was definitely un- 
happy with the United States. He was pessi- 
mistic about our future relations. 

“Ben-Gurion had his victory literally 
taken away from him, yet he did not com- 
Plain. He was much more objective and 
philosophical in his attitude. 

“When it comes to their educational back- 
grounds and personal qualifications for 
sound leadership, there is little comparison. 

“Nasser is a military product, with little or 
no e to western culture or ideals, 
little real understanding of the United 
States, and handicapped both by lack of 
travel and knowledge of the world in which 
he has become such a force. 

“By contrast, Ben-Gurion has all the 
qualifications of a great leader. He is a 
student of history—a scholar in his own 
right. He speaks nine different languages; 
he is a student of law, a talented orator, and 
skilled in the democratic processes of parlia- 
mentary government. With it all he has a 
greater secret—humility. Ben-Gurion really 
typifies his country: He is rugged, coura- 
geous, tive. He seems to combine 
some of the qualities and characteristics of 
Andrew Jackson and Franklin Roosevelt, 
with a hoticeable dash of Harry Truman. 

“In Egypt, the poverty is appalling; the 
people are still centuries behind the modern 
world about them. They deserve a better 
opportunity and that opportunity could be 
theirs if Egyptian rulers would concentrate 
their attention and resources on Egypt’s 
social and economic needs. Assistance could 
and would be available. 

“In Israel, a modern miracle is being 
wrought out of one of the oldest areas of 
the world; a youthful spirit is evident every- 
where, and tremendous strides of progress 
are being made—and shared by all, 3 

“Today, Egypt ls headed in a dangerous 
direction, unwilling to stand up shoulder to 
shoulder with others who recognize the seri- 
ous menace to freedom in the world, and 
letting itself get enmeshed into the ten- 
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tacles of Kremlin influence preying upon 
Egypt's nationalist spirit for ulterior aims. 

“But of one thing you can be sure: Israel 
is a friend of the. United States and the rest 
of the free world. There can be no doubt 
about this. She is a natural ally. Without 
any formal treaty or alliance, we have in the 
people and Government of Israel a loyal and 
brave ally, This unwritten alliance is based 
upon mutual understanding and respect. 

“Israel is not only anti-Communist; 
she is pro-freedom. And the Israelis are 
prepared to defend that freedom. 

“Perhaps if Nasser’s aims were concen- 
trated on helping his own people, he would 
be facing. fewer troubles today, But he is 
obsessed with the past, and looks ahead’ in 
terms of suspicion of the West and intrigue 
in the Middle East. 

“As much as the Arab world professes un- 
yielding opposition to Israel's existence, 
Israel is not only here to stay—it is already 
contributing to improvements for the Arab 
people. It is forcing Arab leaders them- 
selves to do more toward development of 
their own countries to keep some semblance 
of pace with the shining example of 
progress in the midst of their backwardness. 

“The truth is that eventually Israel will 
benefit its neighbors—and will need its 
neighbors for trade and commerce. 

“Time, patience, and a regional approach 
to many of the pressing economic problems 
may be the key to lessening tensions and 
eventual settlement of the area's complex 
political problems.” 

This is a long quotation, but it is im- 
portant enough to share with every one who 
has an interest in Israel, with all who are 
concerned in world peace. 

Perhaps all these messages from abroad 
will bring the desired results: enlighten- 
ment to those who seek war that they can- 
not succeed by the sword; that they must 
strive for peace; that only through peace 
will the sick be healed, the hungry fed, 
those eager for enlightenment provided with 
means to advance their cultural cravings. 

The good Christians of America are help- 
ing in this great effort, as Clinchy and 
Humphrey have proven: More must come 
forth with demonstration of good will; al- 
ways in the interest of peace. Perhaps we 
already are closer to it than we realize. 


Third Supplemental Appropriation 
Bill, 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7221) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee has worked so 
diligently on the multitude of matters 
before him that he has been unable to 
study the details of the problem. The 
proposed act does not put the Govern- 
ment in the insurance business. It 
merely allows the private companies to 
extend risks which ordinarily would not 
be taken, If these risks pass a certain 
Stage, the Federal Government stands 
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behind the loss. These people pay a pre- 
mium, so this is not like many of the pro- 
posals supported by the gentleman from 
Missouri, such as the giveaway farm 
programs. In any event, people on Long 
Island would like to be able to insure 
their houses and property’ against the 
ravages of hurricane. The gentleman 
from Missouri is killing their chances. 


Benson Program Would Hurt Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include an 
item which appeared in the August 3, 
1957, issue of the Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. This item, “Benson 
Program Would Hurt Iowa,” is one which 
is also true for other States. I call at- 
tention to the Members of the Congress 
to the following article: 

BENSON Program WouLn Hurt Iowa 

Farm price goals of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration were spelled out recently in Secre- 
tary Benson's report to Congress on possible 
methods of improving the feed-grain pro- 


grany 

Benson explored seyeral possible feed pro- 
grams. But he came up with a recommenda- 
tion that would—over the long pull—provide 
feed-grain prices at an average ot around 65 
percent of parity. 

Benson would eliminate acreage allotments 
on corn, putting them in the same class in 
this respect as the other feed grains. He 
Says allotments have not worked. 

The Secretary would take corn out of the 
basic crop category that includes wheat, rice, 
cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. That is, he 
would drop corn from the 75 to 90 percent 
of parity price range requiring boosts in sup- 
ports when supplies decline. Instead, he 
wants to set supports as he sees fit between 
zero and 90 percent or, if Congress insisted, 
60 to 90 percent. a 

“It is apparent,” Benson added, “that this 
is the direction toward which most corn 
producers would prefer to go. The evi- 
dence is convincing that we should move in 
the direction of more freedom for our farm- 
ers to produce, unfettered by allotments de- 
termined by rigid controls.” 

He forecast that the effects of his suggested 
feed grain program on. livestock producers’ 
income would vary somewhat between those 
who produce and those who buy most of their 
feed. 

It is likely that the income from livestock 
enterprises would be reduced somewhat for 
farmers who feed their own grain. But for 
livestock producers who purchase grain for 
feed, incomes would likely not be greatly 
different, as lower feed costs and increased 
volume would tend to offset reduced prices 
of livestock. 

“Total cash receipts from poultry would 
fall slightly," the Benson report added. “If 
dairy supports were lowered, dairy Incomes 
would decrease.” 

Other possible programs outlined by Ben- 
son include: 

A program that would establish a total 
acreage allotment for all feed grains, com- 
Pliance with which would be a requirement 
for price supports. 
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A program of direct payments to growers 
on an allotted share of production of feed 


A long-range soll-bank program directly 
aimed at feed grains. 

Purchase of land by the Government to 
retire it from agricultural use. 

Conservation land use aimed at shifting 
specific types of land areas out of tilled crops 
into conservation uses, 

A Government-assisted price insurance 
Program with producers paying premiums, 

The national farm organizations did not 
express enthusiasm for the plan. The Na- 
tional Grange said it offered very little” in 
the way of actual price support. The Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union expressed sharp oppo- 
sition. The American Parm Bureau Federa- 
tion sald it had “some merit.” 

Some USDA officials think the new soil 
bank acreage reserve rules for 1958 will limit 
its effectiveness. Funds have been reduced 
from $600 million to $500 million. 

Payments to individual farm operators 
will be limited to $3,000. A plan to set up 
soil bank base acreages is also being con- 
sidered. It would limit a farmer's harvested 
acreage to his base acreage allotment minus 
any land retired under either the acreage 
or conservation reserve. 

To get worthwhile participation under 
tighter rules, payments would have to be 
increased considerably. 

The appointment of Don Paarlberg as As- 
sistartt Secretary of Agriculture failed to 
strike any enthusiasm in farm circles critical 
of administration farm policies. 


Paarlberg is a foremost proponent in the 
department of the idea that price supports 
should not be used to determine prices, but 
should be used only as a base or floor that 
would prevent collapse of prices and mar- 
kets, 

The soil bank program has done what offi- 
cials consider to be a creditable job in re- 
ducing the acreage of corn. This year's corn 
acreage at 72,289,000 acres is down about 
7,200,000 from 1955, the year before the pro- 
gram was inaugurated, It also is down 
about 3,700,000 acres from last year. 

Under the program, farmers in the desig- 
nated commercial area had signed agree- 
ments to retire 5,235,000 acres this year for 
payments of $196 million, 


Americans Well Liked in Spain 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
; IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
by Constantine Brown, entitled “Ameri- 
cans Well Liked in Spain,” which ap- 
peared in the New York Mirror of 
August 8. This is an interesting and 
timely description of conditions in 
Spain, a country of great strategic im- 
portance in the defense system of the 
free world because of the American bases 
being completed there. I commend Mr, 
Brown's article to the Members of the 
House for the significant facts he brings 
out. 


AMERICANS WELL LIKED IN SPAIN 
(By Constantine Brown) 


Americans continue to be well liked in 
Spain although our prestige suffered some- 
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what from our do-nothing attitude in the 
Hungarian revolution last fall. 

There is no “Yankee, go home“ move- 
ment here. On the contrary the 2,500 air- 
men and sailors who are stationed at our 
unfinished air and naval bases seem to get 
along well with the Spaniards. The few in- 
cidents which have occurred so far have 
been trivial and caused by the fact that our 
boys have not become accustomed to Spanish 
drivers who frequently dart through inter- 
sections or out of side roads without slowing 
down. 


Some people are worrled what will happen 
next year when some 10,000 to 12,000 airmen 
and seamen and their families arrive to be 
stationed permanently at bases which the 
Spaniards have placed at our disposal, But 
most military men believe there will be few, 
if any, serious instances of friction between 
American personnel and Spanish civilians. 

Conditions here are different from those 
in Germany and Japan, In both those 
countries the American forces came first as 
conquerors. Much as the German and Jap- 
anese people may appreciate the help they 
received from America which enabled them 
to become strong powers again, there is an 
inevitable strong feeling among the ordinary 
people against their conquerors. 

No such feeling exists in Spain with which 
we have had no armed conflict since we 
decolonized Cuba. 


But there is in Spain an element which 
looks with disfavor at the closeness of the 
Spanish-American relationship. This ele- 
ment, which cannot be described as Com- 
munist per se, has now coined a new name 
for America’s intervention. It calls it coca- 
colonialism which is a repeat of the slogan 
invented by the French Communists 2 or 3 
years ago. To back up their slogan of “Yan- 
kee, go home,” they added the humorous ex- 
pression of cocacolonizing France, They pre- 
tended that the introduction of our national 
soft drink, which has now spread more than 
American democratic ideals throughout the 
world, would hurt the traditional Prench 
wine and brandy consumption and thus ruin 
the chances of vineyard owners to make a 
living, 

The French Communist deputies in the 
National Assembly bitterly fought the law 
permitting the sale of coca cola in France. 
They sre now reviving their slogan in Spain 
through groups which are not Communist 
but are anxious to create trouble for Gen- 
eralissimo Franco. And since El Caudillo 
has considerably relaxed the former strict 
controls on public expressions, these elements 
believe they can best serve their cause by 
trying to create an unfavorable atmosphere 
against the United States, ` 

There are unquestionably many internal 
difficulties facing the Franco regime. They 
are caused, at least partially, by economic 
hardships. The generalissimo relies on close 
relationship with the United States to over- 
come these troubles. For the time being the 
Spaniards take their hardships fairly good 
naturedly. But there is unquestionably an 
underground swell which the Government 
cannot overlook. It would be too dangerous 
for the would-be helpers of communism or 
anarchism (the main revolutionary brand 
known in Spain for generations) to chal- 
lenge Franco's rule openly. But they believe 
that by sneak attacks against the United 
States and by efforts to create doubt about 
America's intentions toward Spain they may 
be able to fish in troubled waters. 

For the time being the work of these 
groups has been ineffective except in a few 
instances in the industrial north. But they 
are worth watching since nobody can gage 
the effects of galloping inflation anywhere in 
the world and especially in countries which 
are only now changing their economy from 
agriculture to industrial. 
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Meanwhile, however, Americans, and espe- 
cially the tens of thousands of tourists rep- 
resenting a cross section of the States, are 
welcomed and liked. 


An Editorial by Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
almost daily expression and criticism of 
the Supreme Court, it seems particularly 
apropos to bring to the attention of the 
Members of this body certain statements 
made by two extremely eminent Ameri- 
cans of earlier days: Thomas Jefferson 
and Abraham Lincoln. These comments 
appeared in separate editions of U. S. 
News & World Report. 

I had hoped to insert both statements 
together, but the Jefferson extracts were 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
and will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of July 29, pages 11659 and 
11660. x 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to insert the statements of Abraham 
Lincoln which appear in U. S. News & 
World Report for August 9, together 
with Mr. David Lawrence’s editorial 
comments in reference thereto: 

AN EDITORIAL BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

(On this page last week Thomas Jéffer- 
son's views criticizing the Supreme Court 
were presented. Here are the views of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, with particular reference to 
the right to criticize the Supreme Court, the 
right to urge a reversal of its decisions, and, 
indeed, the duty to urge such reversal. 
These statements are is timely today as any 
editorial expression that could be made on 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court.— 
David Lawrence, editor.) 

JUNE 26, 1857, SPEECH AT SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 

But we think the Dred Scott decision is 
erroneous. We know the Court that made 
it has often overruled its own decisions, and 
we shall do what we can to have it to over- 
rule this. We offer no resistance to it. 

If this important decision had been before 
the Court more than once, and had there 
been affirmed and reaffirmed through a 
course of years, it then might be, perhaps 
would be, factious, nay, even révolutionary, 
not to acquiesce in it as a precedent. 

But when, as is true, we find it wanting in 
all these claims to the public confidence, it 
is not resistance, it is not factious, it is not 
even disrespectful, to treat it as not having 
yet quite established a settled doctrine for 
the country. 

JULY 10, 1858, SPEECH AT CHICAGO, ILL. 

All that I am doing is refusing to obey it 
(the Dred Scott decision) as a political rule. 
Somebody has to reverse that decision, since 
it is made; and we mean to reverse it, and we 
mean to do it peaceably. 

The sacredness that Judge Douglas throws 
around this decision is a degree of sacredness 
that has never been before thrown around 
any other decision. I have never heard of 
such a thing. Why, decisions apparently 
contrary to that decision, or that good law- 
yers thought were contrary to that decision, 
have been made by that very Court before. 
It is the first of its kind; it is an astonisher 
in legal history. It is a new wonder of the 
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world. It is based upon falsehood in the 
main as to the facts—allegations of facts 
upon which it stands are not facts at all in 
many instances—and no decision made on 
any question—the first instance of a decision 
made under so many unfavorable circum- 
stances—thus placed, has ever been held by 
the profession as law, and it has always 
needed confirmation before the lawyers 
regarded it as settled law. 


JULY 17, 1858, SPEECH AT SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


I think that in respect for judicial au- 
thority, my humble history would not suffer 
in comparison with that of Judge Douglas. 
He. would have the citizen conform his vote 
to that decision; the Member of Congress, 
his; the President, his use of the veto power. 
He would make it a rule of political action 
for the people and all the Departments of 
the Government. I would not. By resisting 
it as a political rule, I disturb no right of 
property, create no disorder, excite no mobs. 


OCTOBER 13, 1858, SPEECH AT QUINCY, ILL. 


But we nevertheless do oppose that (Dred 
Scott) decision as a political rule which shall 
be binding on the voter to vote for nobody 
who thinks it wrong, which shall be binding 
on the Members of Congress or the President 
to favor no measure that does not actually 
concur with the principles of that decision. 
We do not propose to be bound by it as a 
political rule in that way, because we think 
it lays the foundation not merely of en- 
larging and spreading out what we consider 
an evil, but it lays the foundation for 
spreading that evil into the States them- 
selves. We propose so resisting it as to have 
it reversed if we can, and a new judicial rule 
established upon this subject. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1859, SPEECH AT CINCINNATI, 
ONTO 


The people of these United States are the 
rightful masters of both Congresses and 
courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, 
but to overthrow the men who peryert the 
Constitution. 


MARCH 4, 1861, FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


I do not forget the position, assumed by 
some, that constitutional questions are to be 
decided by the Supreme Court; nor do I 
deny that such decisions must be binding, 
in any case, upon the parties to a suit, as 
to the object of that suit, while they are 
also entitled to very high respect and con- 
sideration in all parallel cases by all other 
Departments of the Government. And while 
it is obviously possible that such decisions 
may be erroneous in any given case, still the 
evil effect following it, being limited to that 
particular case, with the chance that it may 
be overruled and never become a precedent 
for other cases, can better be borne than 
could the evils of a different practice. 

At the same time, the candid citizen must 
confess that-if the policy of the Govern- 
ment, upon vital questions affecting the 
whole people, is to be irrevocably fixed by 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the instant 
they are made, in ordinary litigation between 
parties in personal actions, the people will 
have ceased to be their own rulers, having 
to that extent practically resigned their 
Government into the hands of that eminent 
tribunal. . 


Essential Qualities for Successful Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 28, 1957 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to incorporate in the RECORD 


August 9 


the commencement address delivered to 
the graduating class of the Endicott 
Junior College, Beverly, Mass., by Dr. 
Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D. C., on June 17, 1957: 

ESSENTIAL QUALITIES FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING 

(By Dr. Jesse P. Bogue) 

Most of us who are graduating have spent 
14 years in school and college. Some of us 
will continue formal education for 2 addi- 
tional years; others may spend several years 
for professional studies; still others may 
enter fields of gainful employment or take 
up the pleasures and duties of making good 
American homes, After the exercises of this 
day have been completed, therefore, the 
further goals and objectives selected by each 
of us will lead into divergent directions. 

Now, at the end of our 14 years of educa- 
tion, the question is, what have we learned? 
As we move ahead in divergent ways, what 
shall we take with us? Can we read with 
comprehension and speed, speak effectively, 
write with accuracy and clarity, listen with 
understanding and pleasure? Can we use 
basis mathematical processes with preci- 
sion? Do we know what our great Ameri- 
can heritage is, its free economic system, its 
social and political structure? Are we fully 
devoted to our American way of life both for 
what it ls and what it may become? Have 
we learned something of the language, litera- 
ture, and ways of thinking of other people 
who live beyond the borders of this Nation? 
Have we gained insight into the physical and 
life sciences, and have we learned what our 
best relationships are to the environment 
in which we live? Have we developed a deep 
sense of appreciation and value through 
literature, the fine arts, music, philosophy, 
and religion? Have we who are completing 
formal education mastered some useful skill 
whereby we may make a comfortable living? 
We hope that these questions can be an- 
swered in the affirmative. If the most of 
them can be affirmed, you have gained some- 
thing of the rich heritage of past genera- 
tions, and you are now in a position to im- 
prove and enlarge this heritage and to assist 
in extending it to others about you, and 
those who will follow you in the future. 

What have we learned, however, outside 
the 2 backs of books and the 4 walls of 
classrooms? To what extent have we di- 
gested facts and knowledge to attain good 
understanding, and assimilated understand- 
ing so that it has become an integral part of 
the living organism of wisdom? On these 
more important questions may we make a 
few suggestions, ey have grown out of 
lessons learned in a and practical world, 
and wide observations of what it takes “to 
make the grade“ as citizens, members of 
families, and as workers in the mill run 
of occupations. 

First, we believe that the skill, will and 
habit of applying our intellectual abilities 
to all problems is essential for successful liv- 
ing. The unique difference between men 
and animals is the ability of men to think, 
to reason with logical processes, to trace 
straight lines from cause to effect, and to 
formulate sound judgments on all issues. A 
distinctive characteristic of man is his fac- 
ulty to look ahead and construct the event 
before the fact. The habit of extending the 
application of our intellectual powers and 
skills to all issues in citizenship, in family 
relations, and the daily questions of getting 
on successfully as productive workers is a 
sharp challenge to everyone of us. 

Second, we suggest that the quality of 
initiative be added to the habit of applied 
intelligence. Initiative gets us under way— 
inspires us to venture and pioneer, to at- 
tempt things which have never been tried, to 
accept responsibility and have courage to 
take the consequences. Lags in these char- 
acteristics have been identified many times 
in recent years by industrial and business 
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executives in altogether too many of our col- 
lege graduates. 

Initiative is akin to inventiveness—that 
daring and inquisitive quality which has so 
profoundly affected our economic develop- 
ment. With all the progress we have made 
to devise ways and means to satisfy our phys- 
ical needs and wants, we have barely 
scratched the surface of what may be 
achieved. In the realm of human relations 
almost at every level, in the application of 
moral ideals to daily problems, in further 
discoveries of the secrets of nature we are on 
the frontiers. 

Third, we further suggest that the quality 
of being industrious be added to intellectual 
ability and initiative. In a word, this means 
that whatever power we have must be geared 
to consistent. and constant effort and hard 
work. With all of our mechanical gadgets 
and so-called push-button technology there 
is still much hard work to be done. Unless 
we retain the ability to do hard work, to put 
forth effort to full capacity, we could find 
ourselves out of step with the progress of 
American economy and civilization. 

Perhaps most of us have heard or read 
about the heartbreaking ordeals of our men 
who were captured in Korea. To us they 
are symbols to remind us that the days in 
which we live demand toughness of body, 
mind, and soul. The habit of being indus- 
trious, the ability to stay by each job until 
It is completed is one of the essential quali- 
ties to insure successful living. 

Fourth, hard work must be interfused 
with Imagination. The Almighty endowed 
men with the faculty to recall what has 
been. This is reproductive imagination. 
We can look ahead with vision. This is 
creative imagination. In human relations 
this power is skin to sympathetic under- 
standing of others. In trouble and sorrow it 
is faith and hope. In hardships and dis- 
appointments it is the healing light of a 
sense of humor. 

In human culture imagination expresses 
Itself in literature, the plastic arts, architec- 
ture. philosophy and religion. Imagination 
lifts the face of man from the clods to the 
skies. It transforms drudgery and drearl- 
ness into freedom of spirit for daily work 
and pleasant relations with others. It is 
one of the. deep wellsprings of human 
happiness. 

Fifth, integrity binds together into a solid 
striking force the other qualities we have 
mentioned as the thumb binds the four 
fingers of the hand to make it a fist. The 
chain of these essential qualities for success- 
ful living is no stronger than its weakest 
link. Certainly, the chain will break and 
fall apart if the link of integrity is weak. 
The man of integrity is whole, complete in a 
human sense, unified and straight in person- 
ality and character, 


In business relations integrity is plain 
honesty. In law and in the courts it is 
Justice. In sports it is fair play. In the 
home it is virtue, confidence, and sincere 
affection. In citizenship it is respect, re- 
liability, and unity. In friendship it is 
loyalty. In work it is the will to do our best. 

The essential quality of integrity is the 
rule and guide to faith and practice for the 
other qualities of intelligence, initiative, 
industry, and imagination. Integrity guides 
the intellect to face all facts fully and hon- 
estly. Integrity leads courage and confi- 
dence to initiative. In work it holds us 
steady to a true course of consistent and 
constructive effort. Integrity balances the 
wings of imagination with the tail of sound 
judgment to bear us up and keep us moving 
ahead toward proper goals. 


— 
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Increasing Importance of the Navy 


"EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, able 
editor Jim Heinz of the North Long 
Beach Herald American spotted an im- 
portant and prophetic discussion by 
Adm. V..D. Long of the United States 
Navy’s increasing world importance in 
the Independent Businessmen’s news 
magazine. In an unusual switch for a 
news editor, he reprinted Admiral Long’s 
magazine article as spot news, and 
thereby achieved something of a scoop 
for his readers. As Commander, Mine 
Force, United States Pacific Fleet, Ad- 
miral Long’s words carry special weight. 

They are as follows: 

INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF THE NAVY 
(By Rear Adm. V. D. Long) 

Conflict is a characteristic of the human 
race and in the world as we know it there 
has never been a time of total peace nor 
a time of total war. The difference between 
war and peace lies in the degree to which 
force is actively employed. Were conflicts 
to be erased from the face of the earth, 
there would be no need for any Instrument 
of force, but since we cannot see the day 
when such a condition will exist, it is neces- 
sary to possess force in some form or an- 
other to protect our rights and property 
and when necessary to impose our will upon 
our enemy. This is the function of the 
Navy for a navy is the backbone of naval 
power—the force element of seapower. 
True, in times of peace, our commerce may 
ply the seas unmolested and the need for 
active protection of that shipping is not 
necessary, certainly not as necessary today 
as it was in the 18th or 19th centuries when 
numerous perils other than the routine mar- 
itime hazards threatened seaborne com- 
merce. However, there exists a threat to 
the peace of the world—the threat of Com- 
munist aggression, and included in that 
threat is a challenge to our continued use 
of the seas. 

In order to counter or to contain the 
aggressive tendencies of the Soviet Union, 
sufficient force must be maintained to pro- 
vide a deterrent and at the same time to 
offer visible signs of aid to our allies. The 
stationing of the 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean and the 7th Fleet in Asiatic 
waters furnishes excellent examples of this 
use of naval power, as an instrument for 
the advancement of national aims, through 
support of our national policies. The United 
States Navy, including the United States 
Marines, is the only sizable force in the free 
world capable of applying the right degree 
of force to any type of threatening situa- 
tion. The degree of force indicated can run 
the gamut from a mere showing of the flag, 
through an emphibious operation, to the 
employment, if necessary, of nuclear weap- 
ons. Whatever the situation calls for, the 
United States Navy has the required mobil- 
ity, flexibility, and diversity of forces to face 
it. The free world cannot afford to be with- 
out a strong United States Navy; it has no 
other armed force capable of handling a 
variety of situations, 
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The free world is an oceanic confederation 
bound together by mutual-security treaties. 
United States policy is firmly based on col- 
lective security. World peace and the secu- 
rity of the free world depends upon the con- 
tinuing ability of the allied armed forces to 
maintain sufficient strength to counter and 
overcome any potential enemy. The projec- 
tion of military power by air, land, or sea 
depends upon the ability of the United 
States Navy to control the sea, 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
most valuable resource we have in this 
Nation is our young people. It is thusa 
matter of profound concern to all of us 
when the strength of our youth is un- 
dermined. Juvenile delinquency has in- 
fected only a small percentage of Amer- 
ica’s youth but it is a cancer in our so- 
ciety that we should combat with every 
resource at our command. 

This is a sentiment shared by the edi- 
tor of the Huron (S. Dak.) Plainsman as 
expressed in his editorial of July 25, 1957, 
which I include as follows: 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY YouTH’s No. 1 
ENEMY 

Katherine Brownell Oettinger, chief of the 
Federal Children's Bureau, has arrived at 
the firm conclusion that teenage delin- 
quency is the Bureau's most pressing prob- 
lem. A 

Mrs, Oettinger says the juvenile delin- 
quency rate has risen for the 8th consecutive 
year. 

“It is a trend we can’t ignore,” she says. 
“It seems to me to be equally as important 
as infant mortality was when the Bureau 
started in 1912, After many years, that 
problem was greatly reduced just as juvenile 
delinquency can be.” 

She proposes grants-in-aid to the States to 
support research to discover the conditions 
which cause delinquency and to devise 
remedies for those conditions, 

Ten States already have set up diagnostic 
centers which separate the emotionally dis- 
turbed delinquents for special assignment 
to proper institutions. 

Fourteen States have consultants in ju- 
venile delinquency to which the various 
communities can go for information and 
advice. 

No doubt there would be more such proj- 
ects on the State level, Mrs, Oettinger be- 
lieves, if Congress adopts the pending 
gram of grants-in-aid to help State 
projects to curb delinquency. 

However, even grants-in-aid perhaps aren't 
enough activity on the Federal level. A 
recent world conference on the subject of 
Juvenile delinquency brought out that those 
nations with national programs—and Eng- 
land was one of them—stcceeded in reduc- 
ing the delinquency rate while all other 
nations showed an increase. 

Therefore Mrs. Oettinger and her Agency 
should be encouraged to take the lead in 
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formulating a national program and Con- 
gress should provide the necessary funds to 
put such a program into operation. 

But even that won't be enough. South 
Dakota communities should follow the lead 
provided by Attorney General Phil Saunders 
and his juvenile delinquency committee and 
take action on the local level. 

Certainly every possible resource should 
be mobilized against juvenile delinquency 
which now is the Nation’s greatest youth 
problem, 


The Ninth Column 


SPEECH 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Charles E. Green is the executive 
editor of the Austin American-States- 
man, of Austin, Tex. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the Austin American is a column 
written by Mr. Green which he calls the 
Ninth Column. This column is followed 
very closely by the readers of this im- 
portant daily. In the August 6, 1957, 
issue of the Austin American, Mr. Green 
emphasizes the great importance of pro- 
viding for a jury trial in the civil-rights 
bill. 


Because Mr. Green emphasizes not 
only the importance of trial by jury to 
the people of our country but the will- 
ingness to trust jurors in our Nation, I 
am presenting his column to the Mem- 
bers of the House. 
The column is as follows: 
Tue Ninta COLUMN 


We have not mentioned this before. No 
reason why but the whole amazing business 
seemed unreal. We refer to the bitter fight 

the inclusion of a jury trial in the 
civil rights bill; and Mr. Eisenhower's anger 
at finding it being included. 

It is perfectly obvious why some people did 
not want the jury system included. In gen- 
eral the people in the South and Southwest 
are not as clever as our eastern counterparts 
in dealing with snobbery and social situa- 
tions. 

And it was feared that juries would not be 
as harsh on offenders as a judge appointed 
for life, etc. 

We presume that was the reason. Because 
that is probably what would happen at first. 
And will happen until we catch up with our 
more agile brothers in Chicago, Detroit, and 
points east. 

But why make a trial by jury seem such a 
despicable thing? Many hardened criminals 
go scot free because a clever lawyer stacks a 
jury. But many a hardened criminal gets 
put behind the bars, also. 

Sometimes a tycoon makes a farce of free 
enterprise through manipulating gentle- 
men's agreements, etc. And he puts a lot of 
little people out of business, runs roughshod 
over others. But no one has yet found a 
better way for the mostest to make a good 
living than by free enterprise. 

Free speech is one of the firm roots of 
democracy. Yet, hardly a day passes that 
free speech is not abused in one way or an- 
other. And hardly a day someone in Goy- 
ernment doesn't try to devise a way to do 
away with free speech. 

That has not happened to date: But there 
are still thousands of persons who would 
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forego free speech with the idea it would im- 
prove their lot. 

So back to the jury system. Mr. Eisen- 
hower seemed to indicate in his fury that by 
putting in the jury system someone was 
slipping a fast one by him. Mr. Eisenhower 
can argue until that hot place looks level, 
and that is all right. He can point out that 
in civil rights procedure the jury system 
might not be in order. Or that it isn’t in 
order. He has a right to that opinion. 

But how a man can approach a rage as he 
is supposed to have done is beyond us. Or 
why the tempest got into a name-calling 
stage, is also over our heads. 

Personally, we will trust our lot to a jury— 
and they will make a number of mistakes. 
But all in all fewer than someone in a posi- 
tion who is not accountable to public 
opinion. 

Raymond Brooks thinks that Senator LYN- 
DON B, JOHNSON is masterminding the fight 
to put the jury system in the civil rights 
program and that he has made his best per- 
formance to date on that detail. 


Memorandum of the Steuben Society of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously introduced bills dealing with 
the return of alien property. The Sub- 
committee on Commerce and Finance, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, headed by my distinguished 
colleague from Illinois, Hon. PETER Mack, 
is now conducting hearings on this legis- 
lation. Among the various groups and 
organizations urging favorable action on 
legislation dealing with this subject 
matter is the Steuben Society of Amer- 
ica. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include herewith, for the information 
of my colleagues, the statement sub- 
1277 by said society to the subcom- 
mittee: 


MEMORANDUM OF THE STEUBEN Socrrrr or 
AMERICA IN SUPPORT OF THE RETURN OF 
GERMAN AND JAPANESE ASSETS SEIZED DUR- 
Inc WorLp War II 


STATEMENT 


The Steuben Society of America, a national 
organization of American citizens, supports 
the return of seized German and Japanese 
assets. In the platform and program of this 
society, as adopted by the 17th national con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., on September 
2, 1956, there is contained the following: 

“We believe in the sanctity of private prop- 
erty and, therefore, advocate the immediate 
return of all private property confiscated by 
the Office of Alien Property under the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act as amended.” 

This statement finds its basis in the tradi- 
tional attitude of this country with respect 
to the sanctity of private property within its 
territory, whether such property belongs to 
nationals of former enemy powers or to 
friendly powers. As was said by Secretary 
Cordell Hull on the eve of World War II. 
“Taking over of such property except for a 
public purpose and coupled with the assump- 
tion of ability to make just compensation 
would be fraught with disastrous results.” 
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To support its beliefs that seized assets of 
German and Japanese nations should be re- 
turned, this society makes these points: 
POINT I—CONFISCATION IS NOT THE OBJECT OF 

THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, 
found in title 50 of the United States Code 
Annotated, was intended to prohibit and 
prevent the lending of aid and comfort to the 
enemy by frustrating the enemy's attempt to 
garner the sinews of war. Confiscation was 
not the objective. It would seem if the 
statements found in various cases which have 
interpreted the statute, are correct, that the 
time has come when the return of such prop- 
erty would no longer give aid and comfort 
to an enemy. It might well be said that the 
withholding of such property for an unrea- 
sonable length of time constitutes a form of 
confiscation because the beneficiary, recipi- 
ent, or owner thereof may no longer reap the 
benefit to be derived from its use. > 

If confiscation is not the purpose of the 
act, no purpose is served by continuing to 
hold the property. 

POINT II—USING PROPERTY OF A LIMITED NUM- 
BER TO PAY THE OBLIGATIONS OF MANY 
CONSTITUTES AND IMPOSES AN UNJUST PEN- 
ALTY 
Assuming that the assets of German and 

Japanese nationals were to be applied to pay- 
ment of damages assessed against the two 
nations as a whole, the taking of property 
of those who were unfortunate enough to 
have that property fall within the reach of 
a conqueror would mean that a very um- 
ited number of an entire nation is being 
compelled to meet an obligation which 
should be shared by many others. It must 
be remembered, however, that much of the 
seized property is that which became the 
property of enemy nationals by. virtue of 
inheritance or gift from American citizens 
who undoubtedly made their contributions 
to the war effort along with every other 
citizen of this country. Taking such prop- 
erty and applying it to the payment of dam- 
ages done to the United States of America 
would be the singling out of the beneficiary 
of American citizens as the prime obligor to 
pay obligations born of war because their 
property was most easily within reach. 

POINT IlI—PROPERTY OF GERMAN AND JAPANESE 
NATIONALS SHOULD BE RETURNED FOR THE 
REASONS HEREIN STATED 


It is respectfully submitted that Congress 
should anticipate the proposal to be made 
by the President of the United States of 
America as indicated in a statement of July 
31, 1957, planning for the return of German 
and Japanese assets and thus reflect the 
historic American policy of maintaining the 
sanctity of private property even in wartime, 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL oF THE STEUBEN 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
O. HEERLEIN, National Chairman. 


Aucvsr 8, 1957. 


Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 
OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6974) to ex- 
tend the Agricultural Trade Development 


1957 


and Assistance Act of 1954, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentlewoman from New York is a 
very courageous person. She is defend- 
ing international morality by refusing to 
aid a country which is clearly Commu- 
nist and within the Communist orbit. 
It is a strange thing that many of the 
Members who are opposing her amend- 
ment—who are normally very isolation- 
ist—are doing so on the grounds that 
the Polish people in their districts are 
in favor of aid to Poland. We do strange 
things for politics in this House. 


World Flooded With Narcotics From 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


> OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article by Victor Riesel show- 
ing the trade in deadly narcotic drugs al- 
ready being pushed by Chinese Reds into 
our own country while they want us to 
supply them with machine tools and 
minerals and healing medicines. The 
article is from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of July 24, 1957: 

Mao Porres BLOOM 
(By Victor Riesel) 


WASHINGTON.—Why are we arguing about 
Opening trade with covetized China? We 
are trading with the Mao (Let a Hundred 
Flowers Bloom) Tze-tung. We're exchang- 
ing good healthy American bodies and minds 
and souls for the weed—narcotics. 

When Mao talks about letting those flow- 
ers bloom, he's not overlooking the opium- 
bearing poppies. Want evidence? Here's 
what Federal Narcotics Commissioner Harry 
Anslinger told the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Narcotics Study in New York not so 
long ago: 

“Today your (narcotics) problem is New 
York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Detroit, Chicago, all through 
Texas and all through California. You don’t 
see addiction in New England. A little in 
Boston, but not very much.“ 

Much of “the stuff“ comes from Mao's 
“blooming” China. Take 's word 
forit. For this is what he told this reporter: 

“Sixty-five percent of the illicit opium 
came out of Red China last year. Most of 
it came across the Burma border. 

“There were 500 seizures of opium, mor- 
phine, and heroin on that border all going 
through Thailand, Hong Kong, and then to 
the United States and Japan. It came from 
the province of Yunan. There were some 
7,000 sorties which crossed that border suc- 
cessfully. These were the successful smug- 
gling of amounts running up into the tons. 

"You ask how much this brings the 
Sovietized Peiping government? 

“Heroin sells for as much as $3,000 an 
ounce. The Chinese don't get all of it, but 
they do take about 6100 an ounce and there 
are 32,000 ounces to the ton. That would 
give them $3,200,000 a ton to pay for arma- 
ments, reconstruction, subversion, and brib- 
ery of Asiatic unions and government chiefs, 
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“You get an idea of the size of this busi- 
ness from the staggering fact that there were 
10,000 arrests of Red smugglers in Hong 
Kong.” 

This underground trade flows right across 
the world from the graceful old sampans of 
Hong Kong Harbor to the sidewalks of New 
York. 

I report this latter city to give Harry 
Bridges a chance for redemption. You see, 
his union, the International Longshore- 
men's and Warehousemen’s Association, 
ousted from the CIO on charges of following 
the Communist line, has gotten up a new 
seven-man trade committee. It is truly ex- 
ercised and devoutly devoted to trade with 
the rest of the world, but especially with 
Mao’s China. This committee got some 
travel money a few weeks ago and rushed 
to Washington to go through Congress beat- 
ing the drums for dealing with Peiping. 

Brother Bridges and his union aides would 
sound like the real sincere fellows if they 
coupled their pleas to Congress with an ap- 
peal to Mao Tze-tung to shut off the flow of 
dope from his blooming poppy fields. 

But while we're waiting for the western 
longshoremen’s leader to cry out against 
this trade, let's count on the Narcotics Bu- 
Teau to fight it. There’s a brave band of 
men—all of 300 across the world. A hand- 
ful against Chinese millions. 

Looks like that trade will be with us for 
a while. R 


Democrat Strategy of Abuse and Dis- 
paragement of President Eisenhower 
Exposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the tech- 
nique of destroying a man to destroy 
what he stands for is a common one in 
national and international politics. It 
is not one that can be employed by those~ 
with sensitive minds or stomachs, nor 
even viewed by that kind of people with 
equanimity. Nonetheless, and however, 
unpleasant, it seems to be a fact of cur- 
rent political life which columnist David 
Lawrence felt dutybound to discuss in 
the following words: 

THE PROBLEMS or THE PRESIDENT—BasiIc 
Cause Is VIEWED AS CONGRESS CONTROLLED 
BY OPPOSITION PARTY 

(By David Lawrence) 

Why is the obvious so often overlooked? 
This question might well be asked as one 
reads the many thousands of words being 
spoken and written about President Eisen- 
hower’s problems in dealing with Congress. 

The obvious—that Congress is controlled 
by the Democratic Party, while a Republican 
administration occupies the White House— 
is hardly ever stressed as the basic cause of 
the differences between the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government 
nowadays. 


But the ill effects of divided government. 


cannot be suppressed, 


It is, for instance, the objective and goal 
of the Democrats to win the next elections— 
both congressional and presidential. Plainly, 
‘Dwight Eisenhower gives prestige to the Re- 
publican Party. So the strategy of the Dem- 


\ 
ocrats is to see to it that Ike ‘is discredited, 
ridiculed, and sniped at, in order that his 
hold on the people may be broken down. 
Speeches are prepared for Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress to issue, and a whole bar- 
Tage of publicity comes from the Democratic 
headquarters each week aimed at the Presi- 
dent personally, 

The drive was begun months ago to give 
exaggerated emphasis to Ike's illnesses, 
When this didn't impress the public, the 
next step was to hammer away at his ab- 
sences from the White House or his playing 
golf or taking vacations. The statistics, of 
course, show that other Presidents—notably 
FDR—averaged more days per year away from 
the White House than Ike has. But the 
people are presumed to have forgotten this— 
if, indeed, it ever was stressed by the parti- 
sans of other days. 

Next in importance in Democratic strategy 
is to spread the impression that Ike doesn't 


work on the job—that the man who took an. 


oath to execute faithfully the duties of his 


office, the man who commanded one of the 


biggest armies in the world in the biggest 
war of all history, is so lacking in con- 
scientiousness that he would play while 
Rome burns. 

The public reads about official visitors and 
ceremonies and golf playing, but little is 
available to the press on what any President 
does from morning to night—the telephone 
calls, the cablegrams, the secret messages, as 


well as the many memorandums on complex 
problems that come to him from numerous 


executive departments and agencies for de- 
cision in the unspectacular phases of every- 
day government. 

Much of this detail at present is channeled 
through President Eisenhower's staff, but 
even four or five knotty problems a day are 
enough to make anybody want to get some 
relief from tension and make a break for the 
golf course. What a cruel form of propa- 
ganda it is to deny the man in the White 
House an easing of his physical burdens by 


attempting to picture him before the public , 


as lacking in fidelity to his job. 

Some of the attack is cautiously and un- 
ctuously applied. The President, it is argued, 
is an honest man but he is incredibly naive. 
or he is easily imppsed upon“ or he is be- 
wildered by his job due to lack of experience. 
There have been many Pdesidents who have 
been imposed upon or mislead. Some of their 
official advisers in past administrations have 
gone to jail for fraudulent behavior. The 
public recognizes that no President can be 
responsible for the occasional misbehavior of 
his appointees, Eisenhower may not have 
enough experienced politicians on his staff, 
but at least they are an honest group of ad- 
visers. 

When all the attacks are appralsed, it must 
be said that, as of this month—less than a 
year after his relection for a second term— 
the prestige of President Eisenhower still 
seems to the Democrats very important to 
breakdown. It's a curious contradiction— 
there has been s0 much said about the wan- 
ing influence of a second-term President, yet 
there is so much effort being exerted to 
weaken an influence that is supposedly non- 
existent. 

Eisenhower's prestige with the people is 
not going to be affected by partisan attacks, 
because the public believes he is doing the 
best he can while a Democrat-controlled 
Congress attempts every day to sabotage his 
administration. The next election will not 
be decided on the Issue of whether Ike played 
too much golf but on whether his admini- 
stration was able to maintain the kind of 
conditions that permit Americans to play golf 
instead of poring over the casualty list of 
their sons killed in action on the western 
front. 
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Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


/HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 10, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times, written by Mr. Dean Alfange, af 
New York City. This letter appeared in 
the August 4 issue of the New York 
Times and contains recommendations 
with regard to labor legislation, which 
are well worth the consideration of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To CONTROL LABOR Unions—LEcIstation To 

REMEDY Present Asusrs Is ADVOCATED 
To the Eprror or THE New York Toes: 

Much good can come from the disclosures 
of the Senate Labor-Management Rackets 
Committee. They provide compelling rea- 
sons for needed remedial legislation. 

The privileges and immunities which many 
labor unions and labor leaders have arro- 
gated unto themselves stem primarily from 
the belief by them that they are sacrosanct, 
above and beyond the regulating legislation 
3 every other phase of our economic 

è. 


t 
The basis of this belief is their voting 
strength at election time. It must be con- 
ceded that with some notable exceptions 
our public officials and legislators have in 
the past been so fearful and timidly deli- 
cate in the handling of matters concerning 
labor and labor unions as to give ample sub- 

stantiation to this belief, 


AID FOR RANK AND FILE 


We must, of course, not confuse the rank 
and file of labor with the labor union as an 
entity or with those who dominate the labor 
unions’ activities. The members of labor 
unions suffer as much or more from the mis- 
deeds and arbitrariness of their leaders as 
do the people outside the union. Their jobs 
and the welfare of their families depend 
upon their uncritical, unwavering obedience 
to every union act or demand. 

They suffer in many instances from un- 
Necessarily high dues, special assessments 
and the indignities which they must silently 
accept. The union worker, more than any- 
one else, feels the need of, and would wel- 
come, corrective legislation controlling the 
activities of labor unions and labor leaders, 
Such legislation is long overdue. 

Labor unions are necessary and rightly led 
they can be a bulwark of our democracy. 
Without the right to collective bargaining 
the workers would be at the mercy of the 
employer. But, as with any large new move- 
ment whioh succeeds, the rapid growth of 
unionism has brought many abuses in its 
wake. 

Wildcat strikes, jurisdictional strikes, boy- 
cotts, unauthorized walkouts called not to 
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gain any benefit for the worker but to serve 
the ulterior purposes of the labor leaders, 
featherbedding, the refusal by unions in 
many trades to take on aprentices and new 
members so as to create a shortage of skilled 
workers, and the use of political coercion, are 
but a few. 
TAFT-HARTLEY LAW'S MERITS 

The Taft-Hartley law was designed to cor- 
rect some of these abuses but it left many 
uncorrected. Taft-Hartley is a good law pri- 
marily because it frees’ the worker from the 
absolute control of union bosses just as the 
Wagner law freed him from the absolute con- 
trol of hiring bosses. 

Yet, for obvious reasons, labor bosses have 
gone to extremes to berate this law which so 
greatly benefits the worker and, unfortu- 
nately, the worker has not attempted really 
to understand it. 

Labor unions and labor leaders, and this 
too is true of big business, have become too 
powerful. They take unto themselves rights 
which neither private individuals nor private 
businesses are permitted. 

In many respects labor leaders account to 
no one, not even to their own members. 
Unions are virtually exempt from taxation. 


More serious still, they dictate who shall and 


who shall not have employment. They have 
the power, which they exercise in 29 States 
(19 States have enacted right-to-work laws) 
to prevent anyone from working who will not 
join the union and pay whatever dues and 
other exactions the union demands. 


They also have the power to boycott those 


seeking employment and who are willing to 
pay union dues and assessments. And it is 
not an exaggeration to say that labor unions 

the power to generate inflation of the 
kind that can impair the Nation's economy. 


ACTIONS OF LEADERSHIP 


The leaders of labor, and this is also true 
of many leaders of business, have not been 
notable for thinking and acting for the gen- 
eral good. Until they do, that requirement 
must be filled by appropriate legal restraints. 

Legislation should be enacted to provide 
that: 

Each union shall submit to its members 
and file with the Department of Labor, an- 
nually, a report under oath by two of its 
officers of its financial condition, listing in- 
vestments, financial transactions of every 
kind, income and expenses; 

Union funds of every kind shall be declared 
to be trust funds which may be used only 
for the conduct of proper union activities or 
invested in investments legal for trust funds; 

Union pension and welfare funds shall be 
brought under Government regulation and 
supervision and the trustees of these funds 
shall be required to report regularly to the 
beneficiaries thereof with respect to income, 
expenditures and investments; 

Salaries, gifts, bonuses, pensions, and other 
compensation to union officers shall be paid 
only if notice in respect to the same shall 
first have been given to all union members 
and provided that a majority of the members 
present shall have voted the same at a meet- 
ing called for that purpose; 

Action in respect to strikes and settle- 
ments of strikes, agreements with employers, 
wage demands and demands for other bene- 
fits, pension and welfare plans, may be 
taken only when authorized by a majority of 
the union members present at a meeting 


called for those purposes of which ample no- 
tice shall have been given to all members; 

Union labor monopoly and other union 
monopolistic practices shall be brought un- 
der the jurisdiction of the antitrust laws and 
power shall be given to the Department of 
Justice to curb all practices which are in re- 
straint of trade. 

Never before has the Congress had a bet- 
ter oportunity and a more favorable climate 
for the enactment of legislation along these 
lines. The immediate beneficiaries of such 
legislation would be the rank and file of 
union members who are unable by them- 
selves to cure these abuses and to protect 
their interests. 

In the long run, legal and moral responsi- 
bility should help the labor movement and 
should be welcomed by the great majority 
of honest labor leaders who have nothing to 
hide or fear and whose aim it is to better 
conditions for the worker and the country at 
large. 

Dean ALFANGE. 

New York, July 31, 1957, 


Record of American Indians as Faithful 
— Workers and Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE’ OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 10, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
very interesting memorandum has come 
to my desk, as chairman of the Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee. It was written by 
the engineering department of the Union 
Pacific Railroad and presents some sig- 
nificant facts on the experience of the 
Union Pacific Railroad as an employer of 
Indians on five of their far western 
divisions. 

In studying this memorandum, I was 
impressed with the fact that a great rail - 
road, one of the Nation's big businesses, 
if you please, has shown a consciousness 
of the social significance inherent in 
their act of emplo Indians. It is 
noteworthy, and cer commendable, 
when a company takes into recognition 
the factors evaluated in this memoran- 
dum. In my opinion, this presentation 
prepared by the engineering division of 
the Union Pacific Railroad merits wide 
reading and also equally wide emulation. 
It answers the vicious canard that Amer- 
ican Indians are not reliable employees. 

My own experience in my own State, 
confirms that of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Indians at Warm Springs, at 
Klamath Reservation, at Umatilla 
Agency, and elsewhere in Oregon, are 
dependable and trustworthy workers. 
They help to operate sawmills, pulp 
plants, and other essentials of Oregon's ` 
economic development. 


* 
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As chairman of the Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Interior Committee, I 
am pleased to ask unanimous consent 
for inclusion in the Appendix of this 
Union Pacific Railroad report which gives 
so favorable an aspect to the ability, 
capacity, and trustworthiness of our 
splendid American Indian Nations. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OMAHA, NEBR, June 12, 1957. 
EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS BY THE UNION 
Pactric RAILROAD Co. 

During the past 10 years this company has 
utilized Navaho Indians to a great extent on 
our track gangs in the maintenance of way 
department. 

Our experience has been that the Nayaho 
Indians are willing and anxious to learn the 
methods employed in track maintenance. 
They have been especially eager to learn 
the use of all tools and equipment on our 
Tail relay and ballast gangs where mecha- 
nized tools and equipment are used. For a 
number of years the mechanized tools and 
equipment on such gangs have been operated 
by Navaho Indians. 

We have employed Navaho Indians as fol- 
lows during period 1946 to 1956 inclusive: 
3,391 


As a result of the interest these people 


have shown in railroad maintenance work, 
through close cooperation with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, a plan was started in 1954 
to place Navaho Indians on sections, locating 
them wherever possible in small groups at 
one location if housing was available, other- 
wise every effort was made to locate them on 
adjoining sections. This proved very suc- 
cessful in cases where families of the em- 
accompanied them, as it provided 
relief from homesickness of being away from 
the reservation. This plan has progressed 
very satisfactorily as can be noted from the 
following figures: 
Navaho Indians employed on sections Au- 
gust 1, 1955: 
Wyoming division 
OCR e e 


T 72 

Navaho Indians employed on sections May 1, 
1957: 

Wyoming division 20 

Utah division 57 

California division 52 

abe den — 28 


The railroad has not only been interested 
in the Navaho Indians as employees, but has 
made every effort to cooperate with Mr. 
George P. LaVatta, administrative officer of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in his campaign 
to provide education for Indians when away 
from the reservation. In Portland, Oreg., 
Mr, LaVatta was able to set up night-school 
classes in which a large number of the em- 
ployees on one of our extra gangs enrolled, 
and have continued in service becoming more 
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valuable employees by virtue of a better 
understanding of the English language. 

Mr. LaVatta’s campaign to provide educa- 
tion for the Indians has not stopped with 
night school classes, but rather has expanded 
to full time trade schools at various locations, 
Two such schools are located near our prop- 
erty at righam City, Utah, and Chewawa, 
Oreg., where courses in carpentry, painting, 
machine operation, plastering, cement work, 
welding, general blacksmithing, cooking, ete., 
are taught in addition to advance training in 
English. Early in 1958 some of the students 
of the Brigham City school will be ready for 
a period of practical application of the trade 
they have been studying, and every effort 
will be made to place them with our main- 
tenance gangs. Mr. LaVatta, in a recent visit 
to this office, extended an invitation for a 
representative of this office to make a tour 
of the Brigham City School to observe the 
training available, and to determine if the 
skill and type of work performed by the 
students could be employed by the railroad. 

Progress made by the Navaho Indians in 
adapting themselves to off reservation con- 
ditions, also educationally, has been remark- 
able during the period we have utilized them 
on our track gangs. This is emphasized by 
noting that when we first started to recruit 
them for our service, a very small percentage 
could sign their name, however, at the present 
time we find relatively few that cannot sign 
their name. It should also be noted from 
records of Navaho Indians employed by years, 
that from 1954 through 1956 there was a 
sharp decline in the number recruited, This 
is practically due to men remaining on the 
job longer having become better acquainted 
with living conditions off the reservation, also 
realizing the economic advantages of outside 
employment, 

We have also found that the safety record 
of the Navaho Indians on this railroad has 
been exceptional, however, over the years we 
had a number of cases where the Indians 
were involved in off-duty accidents resulting 
in serious injuries or death, and the financial 


status of the relatives was such that they 


could not provide proper care or burial. To 
alleviate this condition, negotiations were 
completed early in 1956 whereby the Navaho 
Indians employed by this company were 
eligible to participate in a group accidental 
death or dismemberment insurance policy. 
The coverage of this insurance is for a 1-year 
period starting with date application is 
signed, and remains in effect for that period 
even though the insured party may leave our 
service and return to the reservation. Pre- 
mium for this insurance is deducted from 
the empoyes' wages by payroll deduction. 
This plan has been praised highly by the 
Navaho people. Mr. Paul Jones, chairman, 
Navaho Tribal Council, in a letter dated May 
8, 1956, to President Stoddard, stated in 
part: 

“Information has come to me that in the 
first month that accident insurance was 
made available to Navajo employes of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, approximately 700 
workers voluntarily subscribed for such in- 
surance. This will provide our people with) 
over $2 million of protection for them an 
their families which was formerly not avall- 
able to them. 

“I want you to know that we here at Win- 
dow Rock deeply appreciate what the Union 
Pacific Rallroad has done for our people in 
this matter. *” 

The participation of Navaho employees in 
this insurance plan continues to be 100 per- 
cent with result that it has been possible to 
increase coverage in the dismemberment 
clause substantially. 

Experience has proven that the Navaho In- 
dians are the most efficient and satisfactory 
source of track labor available in this area, 
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Atomic Research Cooperation at Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 10, 1957 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, a new and 
major discovery in atomic science has 
been made recently at the University of 
Minnesota. An atomic particle with 10 
or possibly 100 times the energy of any 
other particle before known to man was 
discovered 22 miles in the sky over Min- 
nesota by an atomic research team from 
the University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, Bristol, England. 

This discovery is important to further 
study of cosmic rays, which to this day 
have remained a mystery to our scien- 
tists. The fact that these mysterious 
rays contain basic elements was first dis- 
covered by another University of Min- 
nesota research team in 1947 working 
together with scientists from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Now we can again point to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota as a leader in the 
field of atomic research. This most 
recent discovery also points up the fact 
that cooperation in the fleld of scientific 
research is a necessity if the knowledge 
of scientists throughout the world is to 
be pooled together to extend our under- 
standing of the natural forces and things 
about us. 

Mr. President, in recognition of the 
fine work being done by Dr. Edward P. 
Ney and Dr. John R. Winckler, together 
with their associates, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article which appeared 
in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
August 8, 1957, be printed as a part of 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY REVEALS DISCOVERY OF Most POW- 
ERFUL ATOMIC PARTICLE Í 
(By Victor Cohn) i 

A new and major discovery in atomic 
science has been made in Minnesota—a dis- 
covery that indicates man has only begun 
to tap the basi¢ energy of the universe. 

An atomic particle—a chunk of an atom— 
with 10 to 100 times more energy than any 
before observed by man has been detected 
in the sky over Minnesota. 

It was detected 22 miles up by a balloon 
flown September 18 for University of Minne- 
sota and University of Bristol, Bristol, Eng- 
land, cosmic ray scientists. 

This balloon’s unusual cargo was an 
$18,000, 200-pound stack of silver bromide 
photographic plates—almost solid silver— 
used not as part of a camera but as a clever, 
precious trap to detect cosmic ray effects. 

This was the biggest cosmic ray trap of its 
kind ever flown, and its study has occupied 
months and is not ended. 

But through its bulk, it is now established, 
streaked a particle—a helium nucleus—with 
an energy estimated at from 1 million bil- 
lion to 10 million billion electron volts. 

This is more than 150,000 times greater 
than the greatest energy so far produced 
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on earth by man, the 6 billion electron 
volts. produced in the Berkeley, Callf., “beva- 
tron” or particle accelerator. 

Even the individual particle energies in 
an atomic bomb explosion are far, far 
smaller, though, altogether, they add up to 
terror. 

The Minnesota particle is a primary cos- 
mic ray, or atomic particle still unaffected 
by the earth's atmosphere. 

Cosmic rays are a mysterious rain of such 
particles. And here is how the Minnesota 
discovery confirms their role in providing 
man an invaluable laboratory for studying 
the nature of the still-mysterious atom. 

It reveals several effects, say the discov- 
erers, that will give theoretical physicists 
some new things to consider. 

For example, it raises new questions about 
the nuclear particles called mesons—some of 
which seem to represent the unknown forces 
that somehow keep all atoms (and the 
world) from flying apart. 

These questions, even partly answered, 
might give man spectacular new control over 
the basic form of atom energy that he has 
just begun to tap. 

This and other particles that streaked into 
this stack should also contribute new knowl- 
edge about the distribution of elements in 
outer space. 

This could help answer the great ques- 
tion: How do the cosmic rays originate? 

This bears directly on the very origin of 
the universe. ri 

The scientists doing this work basically 
are after a description of nature, small and 
large. They seek to understand the forces 
inside the atom, and they seek to under- 
Stand the forces in outer space that orig- 
inate and accelerate atoms in the first place. 

What their work could really lead to, no 
one can say. 

But these forces are all electro-magnetic 
forces, and man's whole modern technology, 
almost, is based on his exploitation of these 
forces. 

Now, here ts how this discovery came 
about. 

The men, and one woman, heading the 
studies here have been Dr. Edward P. Ney, 
Professor of physics; Dr. John R. Winckler, 
associate professor; Dr. Phyllis Freier, re- 
Search associate; and two distinguished vis- 
iters who arrived last September—Prof. 
Peter Fowler, of Bristol, and Prof. C. M. G. 
(for Cesare Mansueto Giullb) Lattes, of Uni- 
versity of Brazil. 5 

Lattes was codiscoverer (while working at 
Bristot in 1948) of a basic atomic particle. 
Fowler, a keen young British scientist, is 
& nephew of the famed Lord Rutherford, 
discoverer of the atom's nucleus. 

These. men combined the high-altitude 
balloon work pioneered in Minnesota and the 
use of photographic-type plates that the 
Bristol group started. 

All were present when the balloon— 
launched by Wirizen Research, Inc., of 
Bloomington—stayed at 116,000 feet for 8 
hours and came down near Redwood Falls, 
Minn. 

Half of the silver stack was sent to Bristol 
and half developed and processed at the 
university, with transatlantic phone consul- 
tation once the track of this super particle 
Was discovered by microscopic examination. 

The track—ca by the action of the 
electrically charged particle on the silver 
bromide of the plates—became many tracks, 
and, finally, 6,000 individual tracks as the 
scientists worked through the stack. 

This was the result of the particle's col- 
liding with more atoms in the silver and 
“breeding” new particles. 

The studies of all the effects may con- 
tinue for as long as 2 years more. 

“For there are millions of events in this 
stack,” Fowler said before he left for Bristol. 
“For one thing, we are studying thousands 
of less energetic primary particles, These 
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are nuclel of many basic elements of the 
universe, elements like carbon and iron.” 

The fact that primary cosmic rays contain 
such nuclei at all was discovered by Min- 
nesota and University of Rochester, N. Y. 
men in flights here in 1947. 

Fowler continued, “The distribution of 
these elements, if known in considerable 
detail, can tell us much about cosmic rays’ 
real origin and subsequent history. And the 
beautiful thing about this stack is that it is 
so big that about one-third of all the pri- 
maries in it can be followed to rest—and we 
can thus know the energy of many particles 
very accurately. 

“We also expect to find and analyze in 
detail 20 or 30 high-energy nuclear disin- 
tegrations. These disintegrations or stars— 
that’s how they look—are caused when the 
primaries that come in strike nuclei in the 
silver. 

“I'd say there will be about 20 million 
such disintegrations readily detectable in 
this stack. We'll study the 20 or 30 of the 
highest energy we can find—we won't bother 
with chicken feed.” 

Studies like these—many of them, here 
and elsewhere—should give physicists new 
clues to many present questions. . 

For example, what are the really “basic” 
particles that compose the atom's nucleus? 
Physicists in recent years have turned up a 
whole zoo of new particles, Among them are 
the short-lived mesons. 

5 Here's just one thing in this event,“ said 
ey. 

“From what we believed, an event of this 
Magnitude should have made about 100 
charged mesons—precisely, pi-mesons. It 
made only six. I don't know what the an- 
swer is, but at this high energy I'd be sur- 
prised if something new didn't happen.” 

So in this way and more, the Minnesota 
discovery may at first turn up more ques- 
tions than answers. 

It will also, it’s sure, spur still more 
balloon flights at still higher altitudes with 
probably even greater silver-bromide stacks. 

The physicists know that particles of even 
greater energies exist. 

Scientists at. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology recently spread particle detec- 
tors over a space of 50 acres. They detected 
several large showers, each containing sev- 
eral hundred million secondary cosmic-ray 
particles, 

They deduced that the most energetic of 
these showers were caused by primary par- 
ticles with an astonishing energy of a bil- 
lion billion electron volts. 

In effect, the Minnesota-Bristol group has 
found in the sky the cause of the sort of 
thing the MIT men have found on the 
ground, But what the MIT men have 
found on the ground indicates there are 
even greater prizes to be snared in the 
akies. 

“You need an immense detector, like the 
one we used,” says Ney, “one with an im- 
mense amount of stopping power. But you 
also have to go higher and stay longer, even 
for weeks.” 5 

This is part of the reason the Minnesota 
physicists in the past 6 years have been do- 
ing their own balloon development; under 
Government contracts. Last September 
they sent up a new design, new lght-plastic 
balloon that rose 142,000 feet, breaking alti- 
tude records. 

From Texas and Saskatchewan, Guam, and 
the Galapagos Islands, they have sent bal- 
loons up to measure things like “east-west 
effects’ and “energy distribution by lati- 
tude.” These things, again, bear on the 
cosmic rays’ origin. 

The group here was visited in March by 
C. N. Yang (of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, N. J.)—one of the men 
who made the startling “antiparity” claim 
last March that atomic particles do not 
behave symmetrically, but are actually 
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“right- or left-handed“ in their direction of 
spin. 

Yang—one example of cosmic rays’ im- 
portance—came here because cosmic-ray re- 
sults were different from those observed in 
earthy; man-made particles. 

Minnesota results are even shedding light 
on the age of the earth, and the true nature 
of its gigantic magnetic field. 

And if we ask again, “What can all this 
mean?" we can quote England's Fowler: 

“Before the war, physicists were involved 
in low-energy research—and we've seen what 
that led to. Now we're in the high-energy 
field.” 


The Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 10,1957 i 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the small-business man is one of the 
bedrocks of the Texas economy as well 
as the entire way of life. His individ- 
uality, his desire to be his own boss, is 
a great example of our heritage of free 
enterprise. 

In recent days the small-business man 
has had a hard road to travel. In this 
day of international cartels and world- 
wide chainstores, the small-business man 
must have stopped many times and asked 
himself if the struggle is worth the price 
of individuality. 

The Small Business Administration, in 
recent months, has been one of the few 
places to which the small-business man 
could turn for hope. It is to be com- 
mended for its work. 

I was happy to work for the passage 
of such a Small Business Administration 
bill, Mr. President, because I believe the 
Small Business Administration is indis- 
pensable for the survival of many small- 
business men. 

The Dallas News, one of the largest 
and most influential journals in the 
Southwest, too notice of the aid for 
the small-business man from Congress, 
and has commended the passage of the 
Small Business Administration by the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate that the editorial from 
the Dallas Morning News of Sunday, Au- 


gust 4, 1957, be printed in the Appendix 


of the RECORD. 8 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More Lire ror SBA 

Extraordinary ation Friday by Senate and 
House managed to save the life of the Small 
Business Administration as it was about to 
expire, A single objector in the Senate 
could have ended it now, since tt took unani- 
mous consent to shunt aside the civil-rights 
debate long enough to pass the life-renewing 
bill, - z 

The evident popularity of SBA is due 
an odd fact. It has largely justified itself 
in a role other than its original main pur- 
pose. That is as a disaster-relief agency. 

When the mighty Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was nearing its end, many urged 
a Small Business Administration to carry 
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on at least part of MO's Government money 
lending. The idea seemed to be that many 
small businesses which could not qualify 
for straight commercial credit should be 
given a helping hand from Washington. 

As SBA has worked out in practice, most 
of its loans have gone to small-business men, 
including farmers and ranchers, who were 
victimized by drought, floods, or other com- 
munitywide disasters. Most of them in ordi- 
nary times could have gotten credit at regu- 
lar banks. 


The Challenge to American Higher 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 10, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
most significant facts in the postwar era 
is the enormous increase in the number 
of young Americans who are now being 
educated in institutions of higher learn- 
ing throughout our land. 

Back in 1870, 1.7 percent of youngsters 
aged 18 through 21 were enrolied in col- 
leges in our country. 

Bit by 1955, 32.1 percent of all the 
young people in this age group—2%% mil- 
lion in all—were enrolled in the Nation’s 
colleges. 

And this tidal wave of students is go- 
ing to increase still further. Indeed, the 
Educational Policies Commission—co- 
sponsored by the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association 
of School Administrators—estimates 
that college enrollment will just about 
double between now and 1970. 

Where are we to find the teachers for 
this vast tidal wave of students? Where 
are we to find the facilities, the college 
buildings, the laboratories, the campus 
space, in general, and how are the States 
to provide the tax revenue? 

These are questions which engage the 
serious thinking of thoughtful persons 
throughout the land. 

In my own State, for example, higher 
education now absorbs around one-fifth 
of the State’s tax income. Enrollment 
in Wisconsin higher education is already 
well above the 54,000 mark. 

Wisconsin has always had a deep in- 
terest in higher education. 

Ten years before our admission to 
statehood, the University of Wisconsin, 
for example, was provided for by law by 
the Council of the Territory of my 
State—in 1838. : 

On February 5, 1849, the first class 
opened in a little red brick building. 

In the 108 years which have followed, 
the higher education facilities in my 
State—the university itself and Wis- 
consin’s State colleges—have emerged as 
literally the keystones in the arch of 
progress for the Badger State. 

Yet we, like the rest of the Nation, are 
concerned with the problem of how not 
simply to expand faculty, but how to find 
the wherewithal to pay faculty members 
salaries which they truly merit and 
which will enable them to continue edu- 
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cational careers. And we are concerned 
with all of the other financial and less 
tangible problems confronting the higher 
institutions of our land. 

On July 16, I pointed out in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the financial prob- 
lems facing independent, privately-en- 
dowed colleges in my own and other 
States. 

As an indication now, however, of the 
broader phase of this problem—the 
problem facing higher education as a 
whole, particularly tax-supported edu- 
cation—I send to the desk two articles. 

The first consists of excerpts from a 
column by Mr. John Wyngaard in the 
July 23 issue of the Janesville Gazette. 

‘The second is an article by the educa- 
tion editor, Mr. Benjamin Fine, of the 
New York Times on April 28, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent that both ar- 
tices be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; : 

[From the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette of July 
23, 1957] 
TIDAL WAVE or STUDENTS IN Near FUTURE Is 
Postnc Bic Tax PROSLEM IN STATE 


(By John Wyngaard) 

Mavrison.—A recent State document that 
was not given the attention it probably de- 
serves was the advice of the State coordi- 
nating committee for higher education that 
public and private interests must ponder 
the problems of higher education service in 
the years ahead. 

The committee warned of the tidal wave 
of students in colleges and universities, and 
especially tax-supported schools, that is in- 
evitable. - $ 

The statisticians have an abundance of 
evidence. Wisconsin higher education en- 
rollments will rise from some 54,000 during 
the school year just concluded to about 60,- 
000 in 1960, to about 72,000 in 1965, and to 
88,000 or about in 1970. 

These are highly conservative projections, 
moreover, They don't take into account the 
strong chance that the ratio of young people 
attending college will grow. 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Today slightly less than one quarter of 
the college age young people of Wisconsin at- 
tend college. The ratio has been growing 
at the rate of 1 percent a year. There is no 
reason to suppose that the trend will be 
halted, barring such a cataclysm as war. 

What does it mean for the anonymous 
taxpayer? 

Obviously it is one of the significant 
trends of the times. Higher education now 
takes about a fifth of the State’s tax income. 
The tax structure is strained nearly to the 
breaking point. 

What if the number of students in col- 
lege and university is increased by a third 
or more? It is unlikely that the students 
or the faculties will tolerate any diminu- 
tion of the quality of service, Indeed, today’s 
students are expecting standards of service 
that are far beyond what prevailed only a 
generation earlier. 


From the New York Times of April 28, 1957] 


PROJECTIONS OF FUTURE COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 
POINT Ur THE NATIONAL PROBLEM 
(By Benjamin Fine) 

A report on higher education last week 
brought the problems of American colleges 
and universities into sharp focus. It docu- 
mented the many issues that have been con- 
sidered at college conferences in recent 
months, And it also made a number of 
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sharp recommendations and pertinent ob- 
servations, 

The report, prepared by the educational 
policies commission, was 4 years in the mak- 
ing and runs 150 pages. The commission 
is cosponsored by the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators—two of the most 
powerful and influential school groups in the 
Nation. 

The study shows that in the next dozen or 
more years—from 1957 to 1970—the college 
enrollment will just about double. This is 
not serious in itself; the college student body 


“has shown a strong and continuing rise since 


1870 both in numbers and in percentage of 
the college-age group, as this table shows: 


Percent of 
group 
18 to 21 


RERE oi asp t 
nen 


But the growth from here on in will tax 
the colleges more than ever in the past. For 
one thing, the colleges are not prepared to 
admit the huge numbers expected to seek a 
college education. “And for another, educa- 
tional costs have ted. The private 
colleges say they can, at best, expand by 40 
percent in the next decade. 

These projections show the expected en- 
rollments over the next 15 years. (The first 
projection is based on the current proportion 
of 18-2l-year olds attending college, the 
second on an estimated increase in the 
proportion): 


Even on the minimum estimate the col- 
lege enrollment will jump by more than 1 
million from its present 3 million figure. 
But every year for the past 15 years, the 
percentage of those attending college has 
increased, going from 15 percent In 1940 to 
32 percent in 1955. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that this rate of increase will continue 
at a comparable pace. 

FACILITIES 

Existing institutions cannot meet the 
problem. But there are definite steps that 
can be taken at this time. The report points 
out that many colleges are fully used. 
While it is true that the Ivy League and big- 
name colleges are crowded, many institu- 
tions west of the Mississippi or south of the 
Mason-Dixon line are still seeking students. 

The Nation supports 1,855 colleges and 
universities today. Of these, 540 have fewer 
than 250 students each. At the other end 
of the scale, 24 institutions enroll more than 
15,000 students each. — 

The report makes this point: First con- 
sideration should be given to the fullest use 
and wisest expansion of existing institutions. 
This is specially true of those colleges ad- 
vantageously located but now underdevel- 
oped. It says further: Plant expansion 
should be undertaken only after statewide 
or regional analysis of needs, A large num- 
ber of new institutions, uneconomically 
small and unwisely located, would ultimate- 
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ly hurt the development of a strong system 
of higher education in this country. 
FACULTIES 

The problem of expansion ts a faculty 
Problem eyen more than one of brick and 
mortar. 

There are not enough competent faculty 
Members to meet the needs of an expanding 
college enrollment, Many reasons may be 
assigned for this sorry state. But the truth 
of the ‘matter is that college faculty mem- 
bers are not paid enough to make their jobs 
attractive. 

While every other profession has received 
recognition, financial and otherwise, the 
teachers have been overlooked. In terms of 
actual purchasing power, the salaries paid 
faculty members in 1953 were 2 percent be- 
low those paid in 1904. 

Low salaries make the task of recruiting 
faculties difficult. The love of teaching is 
not enough to bring capable men or women 
into the profession, especially when Gov- 
ernment and industry sometimes offer a 
doubled or trebled starting salary for the 
doctors of philosophy. 

FACULTY RAISES 

What Is the solution? The report makes 
a bold proposal: Raise faculty salaries 75 
to 125 percent. On the average, this would 
mean doubling the zalaries. Now, that is 
not as drastic as it might sound. A recent 
study by the National Education Associ- 
ation showed that the median salary for 
faculty members was $5,243. 

Faculty salaries have, for 40 years, re- 
ceived a declining percentage of university 
budgets. In 1908 professorial salaries of 
$5,000 were not uncommon. A present sal- 
ary would have to go to $20,000 to equal 
the purchasing power of the 1908 salary. 
Yet how many teachers get that amount 
today? 

The commission does not say that higher 
falaries alone will solve all educational 
Problems. But it surely will make teaching 
more attractive; and it will bring more per- 
sons into the fold. 


Hells Canyon and Bruces Eddy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


z OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 10, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled Hells Canyon and Bruces Eddy: 
An Object Lesson,” which appeared in 
the August 1 issue of Conservation News, 
Published by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 

This leading conservation organization 
Candidly states that the Hells Canyon 
and Bruces Eddy issues have demon- 
strated to conservationists the necessity 
of offering alternatives to river-develop- 
ment plans that jeopardize wildlife and 
Other valuable resources.” 

In other words, mere opposition to po- 
tentially-destructive dams can defeat the 
worthwhile goals of the conservationists. 
They must fight for the alternatives 
which safeguard conservation interests. 

I want to commend the conservation 
organizations for their valiant fight for 
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Hells Canyon Dam, and their opposition 
to the Bruces Eddy Dam. Congress has 
not yet received needed departmental re- 
ports on the effect of that proposed dam 
on fish and wildlife. 

Mr. President, I commend the National 
Wildlife Federation for its efforts to con- 
serve all the Nation’s resources. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELLS CANYON AND BRUCES EDDY: AN OBJECT 
LESSON 


The long fight against authorization. of 
Bruces Eddy Reservoir on Idaho's North Fork 
of the Clearwater River has reached a de- 
cisive stage. The House Public Works Com- 
mittee has amended and reported S. 497, the 
Rivers and Harbors omnibus bill, in which 
the Senate included Bruces Eddy among 
more than a hundred Army engineer proj- 
ects. The House committee took Bruces 
Eddy out. Assuming the House will uphold 
its committee and keep Bruces Eddy out, the 
issue will then be settled, at least for this 
Congress, in conference committee. 

If the proponents should prevail in con- 
ference, and Brubes Eddy be restored, con- 
servationists will urge a veto. 

Hells Canyon Dam, proposed for construc- 
tion on the Snake River and considered by 
many as an alternative to Bruces Eddy, ap- 
pears to be entombed in the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Oppo- 
nents succeeded in blocking the Hells Canyon 
bill after the Senate passed it June 21 in a 
surprising vote. 

Their experience with Bruces Eddy, to- 
gether with the emerging pattern of relation- 
ship to Hells Canyon, has demonstrated to 
conservationists the necessity of offering al- 
ternatives to river-development plans that 
jeopardize wildlife and other valuable re- 
sources. It has conyinced many that the 
task of protecting fish, game, wilderness and 
scenic values for future generations involves 
a greater burden of responsibility than sim- 
ply opposing the projects which threaten 
those resources. 

Until recent months few conservation 
groups had voiced support for alternatives to 
Bruces Eddy or to other potentially 
destructive dams in the middle Snake Basin. 
This is partly because the recommendation 
of alternatives would have involved them in 
the bitter struggle between publie-power 
advocates and private-power groups, a strug- 
gle in which Hells Canyon has been the grand 
prize. The opposing ideologies here do not 
necessarily bear any relationship to the 
sound management of natural resources. 
While some political leaders are classed 
among the country’s leading conservationists, 
as a group, conservationists are not politi- 
cians in the Republican and Democratic style. 
They are inclined to shy away from a politi- 
cal brawl. So in the partisan battle over 
Hells Canyon they had a tendency to stand 
on the sidelines while the politicians fumbled 
the ball. 

Throughout their long fight against Bruces 
Eddy, the position of conservationists has 
been one of principle. They have protested 
any congressional action to approve or fi- 
nance construction of the 570-foot barrier 
until studies have been completed to show 
what the effect will be on fish and wildlife. 
This is a sound position. They are now opti- 
mistic of winning—at least in this 
if the group of conservation-minded legisla- 
tors who make up the leadership of the House 
Public Works Committee can prevail against 
the Senate conferees. They are not so opti- 
mistic about future success in saving the 
great wildlife and recreational resources of 
the Salmon and Clearwater Rivers against 
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the dambullders. Many have become con- 
vinced the future task would be easier if a 
big dam, developing the full power and water 
storage potential of the site, were built at 
Hells Canyon. 

That is the reason a number of conserva- 
tion groups throughout the country came 
out recently in support of the high Hells 
Canyon Dam as a workable alternative to the 
Clearwater project. It offers 3,500,000 acre- 
feet of storage compared to 1,433,000 acre-feet 
at Bruces Eddy. Its power potential exceeds 
the capacity of Bruces Eddy. The Hells Can- 
yon location, while causing inundation of a 
spectaculat section of the deepest river forge 
in North America, does not threaten vast 
fisheries, wildlife, or recreational resources. 


Licenses for the three private dams in this 
same stretch of the Snake River—Brownlee, 
Oxbow and low Hells Canyon—have been 
granted to the Idaho Power Co. by the Federal 
Power Commission. Brownlee is now under 
construction, But these dams together of- 
fer much less in the form of flood storage and 
hydroelectric potential than the proposed 
high Hells Canyon project. They do little 
to relieve the pressure for Bruces Eddy and 
for the project proposed at the Nez Perce site, 
downstream from Hells Canyon on the Snake 
River. The Nez Perce Dam would block the 
vast runs of steelhead and chinook salmon 
that now use the Salmon River. It is con- 
sidered to be the biggest single dam threat 
to the great sport and commercial fisheries of 
the entire Columbia basin. ` 


Elsewhere in the Columbia system similar 
problems are faced and similar losses threat- 
ened through construction of high dams. 
Proposed Glacier View Dam in western Mon- 
tana, for example, would flood portions of 
Glacier National Park. Proponents of Gla- 
cier View have been quiet of late but like dam 
promoters everywhere, they have the blue- 
prints filed away and are biding their time. 
When they decide to push, the Nation will 
see another controversy not unlike the Echo 
Park Dam struggle that was won ky the con- 
servationists in the 84th Congress. 

Nearby in Montana, on the Middle Fork 
of the Flathead River, proposed Spruce Park ` 
Dam would flood out wilderness, big-game 
wintering areas, and some of the last rem- 
nants of grizzly bear range in the United 
States. Here again conservationists might 
well consider the wisdom of supporting 
multipurpose dams at less destructive sites. 
Two that are now proposed, Libby Dam on 
the Kootenai River and Paradise Dam on the 
Clark Fork, would relieve much of the de- 
mand for upriver projects that place park, 
wildlife and wilderness resources in Jeopardy. 

The lesson to be drawn, then, from the 
related Bruces Eddy and Hells Canyon fights, 
is that in controversies over river develop- 
ment, conservationists must choose, or de- 
vise, a plan that will serve best to 
the valuable resources which, if not fought 
for, will be lost in America's passion for pour- 
ing concrete. Sometimes the choice may 
parallel the desires of private industry; in 
other instances, it may support the plans of 
public power. This is not to depreciate the 
private enterprise-versus-Government issue, 
the outcome of this issue may well be critical, 
in one way or another, to the future of 
America. But the way we use or misuse nat- 
ural resources can be equally critical, and 
much more quickly, in the ultimate question 
of survival or disaster. The peculiar func- 
tion of conservationists, and part of their 
great opportunity to serve America, is to in- 
sist that river-development plans make con- 
servation sense. And if they do their job 


hurled at them by 
ists must hew to the line and let the chips 
fall where they may. 
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Dual Compensation and Employment; a 
Reexamination of the Federal Doctrine 


SPEECH 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, at least 
35 dual employment and dual compen- 
sation statutes are now in effect. It is 
a practical impossibility to administer 
them, let alone avoid repeated cases of 
inadvertent hardship and injustice. 
This is a situation badly needing a 
remedy, and the latter involves much 
more than first meets the eye. 

After briefly studying the problem I 
became aware that both a tremendous 
research job and a tremendous job of 
analysis were required. I requested help 
from the Library of Congress, and Dr. 
Freeman W. Sharp of the American Law 
Section spent many months tirelessly 
assembling and analyzing the required 
data, I present it in detail today be- 
cause it is important, and because I feel 
it should be preserved in a public docu- 
ment readily available to the many per- 
sons now and in the future who will want 
to study it. 

For the purposes of clarity and refer- 
ence, this study, based entirely on the 
work of Dr. Sharp, to whom full credit 
is hereby given, is sectionalized under 
the following topical headings: I—The 
Problem; I Dual Employment of Mili- 
tary Retirees; III— The Federal Doc- 
trine; IV- The Common Law and Eng- 
lish Background of Officeholding; V— 
American Colonial and Post-Revolution- 
ary Ideas; VI—The Federal Constitu- 
tion; VII— The Early Federal Period, 
1789-1850; VIII—The Middle Period, 
1850-1874; [X—Restatement and Revi- 
sion, 1874-1924; and X—The Test, 1924- 
1927. 

Dual. COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT: A 
REEXAMINATION OF THE FEDERAL DOCTRINE 
ITHE PROBLEM 

The shortage of trained personnel to staff 
Federal departments and agencies, from 
typists to atomic acientists, has persisted 
from the beginning of World War II to the 
present day, a period of some 15 years. 
Competition for the services of those availa- 
ble has led to the lowering of standards 
and the establishment of all kinds of make- 
shift devices without apparent effect upon 
the shortage. This has naturally caused 
Federal employment Officers to eye a possi- 
ble source of adequately trained personnel 
beyond their reach due to the laws prohibit- 
ing dual employment and dual compensa- 
tion. In recent years an increasing number 
of bills have been introduced into the Con- 

to revise and liberalize those laws so 
that the Federal Government might obtain 
the benefit of that potential manpower 
without the return of the evils which those 
laws were designed to prevent. 

The United States Civil Service. Commis- 
sion in a report, Dual Employment and Dual 
Compensation in the Federal Service, dated 
June 1955, has outlined the situation re- 
specting the restrictions (pp. 3-4): 

“There are now in effect at least 35 dual 
employment and dual compensation statutes, 
The earliest of these was enacted in 1894, 
the most recent in 1954. 
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“These statutes are extremely complicated; 
some are overlapping, some are inconsist- 
ent, and a number are no longer realistic 
in light of present-day economic conditions. 
No central management agency has respon- 
sibility for their administration through pol- 
icy guidance and regulations. This situation 
results in poor manpower utilization, con- 
tinuing administrative problems for agen- 
cies, and injustices to individuals because 
of inadvertent errors. 

“Because the statutes arbitrarily restrict 
employment, and are badly out of date, many 
exceptions are sought. In the absence of 
any administrative means, such exceptions 
(sometimes for one individual) are obtained 
through enactment of additional laws. 

“The present dual employment and dual 
compensation statutes have the following 
principal effects on the hiring and utiliza- 
tion of Federal employees. In considering 
the dollar limits discussed, it is important 
to have in mind that the lowest rate payable 
under the Classification Act is now more than 
$1,800 per year. Under Public Law 763, 83d 
Congress, the lowest Classification Act rate, 
upon abolishment of the CPC schedule in 
September 1955, will be at least $2,500 per 
year. (Today the lowest rate is $2,690.) 

1. A civilian employee cannot hold more 
than one position at the same time, even 
while on leave without pay from one of 
them, if the pay rate for either position 
is $2,500 per year or more. 

“2. When a person does hold 2 positions, 
such as 2 part-time positions, each having 
a salary of less than $2,500 per year, he can- 
not receive salary from both positions for 
the same period of time if the combined 
annual rate exceeds the rate of $2,000 per 


year. 

“3. The following retired military person- 
nel can hold civilian Government positions 
and continue to receive their retired pay 
without any limitations: 

“(a) Retired enlisted personnel other than 
warrant officers; y 5 

“(b) Warrant officers who are retired for 
disability incurred in line of duty; and 

“(c) Retired commissioned officers who are 
retired for disability incurred in combat or 
caused by an instrumentality of war in time 
of war. 

“4. Commissioned officers and warrant ofi- 
cers who are retired for another reason than 
disability incurred in line of duty (nondis- 
ability retirees) cannot hold a Federal job 
if either the retired pay to which they are 
entitled or the salary of the position is 
$2,500 a year or more. This restriction can- 
not be avoided by waiving retired pay. An 
exception exists for Reserve officers retired 
(on the basis of age and service credits) 
under title III of Public Law 810, 80th Con- 
gress. 

“5. Commissioned officers retired for dis- 
ability, but not for disability incurred in 
combat or caused by an instrumentality of 
war in time of war, may hold any Govern- 
ment position and receive the full salary of 
the position, but they cannot receive their 
retired pay while receiving the salary if the 
combined rate would exceed $10,000 a year. 
If the retired pay exceeds $10,000 a year, 
the officer may elect to waive the salary and 
receive only his retired pay. Reserve offi- 
cérs retired under title III of Public Law 
810, 80th Congress, are subject to this limi- 


tation. 


“6. Many agencies which have special or 
unique problems in connection with dual 
employment have obtained exceptions to all 
or certain provisions of the statutes. Ex- 
amples: Panama Canal Company, Canal Zone 
Government, Post Office Department, 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, 
Census Bureau, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, District of Columbia govern- 
ment, International Boundary and Water 
Commission (Department of State), and 
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Central Intelligence Agency. These excep- 

tions are contained in a number of specific 

laws and appropriations acts.“ 

II, DUAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT AND MILITARY 
RETIREES 

The contrast in the employment of ci- 
villians and employment of military retirees 
can be gleaned from the civil service report, 
as follows (pp. 9 and 12-13): 

“We have not been able to obtain data 
on numbers of civilian personnel employed 
in dual capacities, or numbers of appli- 
cants found ineligible for or unwilling to 
take Federal employment because of the 
dual employment-dual compensation re- 
strictions. This information is not main- 
tained by Federal agencies,” 

“Dual civilian employment 

“Past thinking about changing the re- 
strictions on dual employment of civilians 
has tended in the direction of arguing for 
greater freedom to hold more than one Fed- 
eral job, particularly at the lower salary 
levels. However, sound personnel manage- 
ment indicates that dual job holding is 
acceptable practice only if it is consistent 
with efficlency and economy in Government 
operations. Such dual employment should 
be controlled so that it will not be so burden- 
some as to adversely affect employee ef- 
ciency, or be damaging to the employee's 
mental and physical well-being. 

“Except under these circumstances, no 
employee should be permitted to hold more 
than one full-time job, or a combination of 
part-time work equaling more than a full- 
time job in terms of total hours worked. 
this is equally true at all salary levels. The 
rate of an employee’s pay should not be a 
deciding factor in determining whether or 
not he should be permitted to hold more 
than one Government job. 

“Employment of military retirees 

“Civilian office holding by retired military 
personnel is not the same thing as duat 
civilian office holding. Only in a legal sense 
does receipt of military retired pay constitute 
office holding—no double work or conflict of 
work is involved. The Government's need 
for hiring retired military personnel gener- 
ally differs from its need for dual employ- 
ment of civilians in terms of type of job, 
salary level, and duration of employment. 
Military personnel often retire at a relatively 
early age, and with service-developed special 
skills. These factors combine to make their 
Federal civilian employment particularly 
valuable and feasible. These facts argue for 
a separate policy governing civilian employ- 
ment of retired military personnel as dis- 
tinguished from dual employment of civilian 
employees. 

“The present restrictions on Federal civil- 
ian employment of retired military personnel 
are inconsistent and inequitable and have no 
relation to the Government's hiring needs. 
Gradually, various categories of military re- 
tirees have been exempted from the original 
prohibitions and restrictions. All enlisted 
men, certain commissioned officers, and some 
warrant officers retired from military service 
now may be hired for Federal civilian jobs 
without restricton on receipt of retired pay. 
At present, certain officers retired for age and 
length of service remain as the only retirees 
who cannot hold Federal positions if either 
their retired pay or the salary of the position 
is $2,500 per year or more. Of the disabled 
commissioned officers, only those whose dis- 
ability was not incurred in combat or caused 
by an instrumentality of war in time of war, 
are limited to a maximum combined rate of 
$3,000 per year. 

“The two tables herewith illustrate how 
the major restrictions on employment and 
compensation apply to the approximately 
182,000 personnel on the military retired 
list as of October 1954. 


1957 


Tam I.—Federal civilian employment of 
retired military personnel 


Percent 
“Enlisted personnel, disabled officers, 
reservists: Can hold Federal civil- 
lan job at any salary level__.-..._ 
Nondisabled officers: Virtually barred 
from holding Federal job because of 
$2,500 probibition.._-..-...-.-_-._ 
100” 
“Taere II. - Compensation of retired mili- 
tary personnel is federally employed 

Percent 

“Enlisted personnel: No limit on com- 
bined salary and retired pay 
Disability commissioned officers: No 
limit if disability resulted from 
combat or instrumentality of war, 
otherwise $3,000 limit apples 
Nondisabled commissioned officers, in- 
cluding reservists: $3,000 limit on 
combined annual rate of salary and 
retired par „»4„ 


INTHE FEDERAL DOCTRINE 


The Federal doctrine concerning dual em- 
ployment and compensation, since it covers 
both public officers and employees, reaches 
historically all the way back to the common 
law. 

The basic doctrine is presently stated in 
two sections of the United States Code, i. e., 
title 5, sections 58 and 62. Although as 
stated by the Civil Service Commission, 
supra, numerous statutes contain exceptions, 
etc. 
Section 58 provides: 

“Unless otherwise specifically authorized 
by law, no money appropriated by any act 
shall be available for payment to any person 
receiving more than one salary when the 
combined amount of said salaries exceeds the 
sum of $2,000 per annum” (R. 8. par. 1763; 
May 10, 1916, c. 117, par. 6., 39 Stat. 120; 
Aug. 29, 1916, c. 417, 39 Stat. 582). 

Section 62 provides: 

“No person who holds an office the salary 
or annual compension attached to which 
amounts to the sum of $2,500 shall be ap- 
pointed to or hold any other office to which 
compensation is attached unless specifically 
authorized thereto by law; but this shall not 
apply to retired officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard whenever they 
may be elected to public office or whenever 
the President shall appoint them to office 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Retired enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast’ Guard retired 
for any cause, and retired officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
who have been retired for injuries received 
in battle or for injuries or incapacity in- 
curred in line.of duty shall not, within the 
meaning of this section, be construed to hold 
or to have held an office during such retire- 
ment” (amended July 30, 1937, c. 545, par. 
6, 50 Stat. 549; June 25, 1938, c. 694, 52 Stat. 
1194; May 31, 1924, c. 214, 43 Stat. 245; July 
31, 1894, c. 174, par. 2, 28 Stat. 205). 

It is the purpose of this study to trace the 
history of this doctrine and to indicate the 
practice thereunder as manifested in admin- 
istrative and judicial decisions. 


IV—THE COMMON LAW AND THE ENGLISH 
BACKGROUND 

The common law placed no limit upon the 
number of offices which a person might hold 
at the same time provided that no one of 
them was incompatible with any of the 
others. The rule was well settled that “if 
two offices are incompatible, by the accept- 
ance of the latter, the first is relinquished or 
vacant, even though it should be a superior 
office, Milward y. Thacher (2 T. R. (D and E) 
81); Rex v. Pateman (2 T. R. (D and E) 777); 
In re Dyer (Dy. 158b); Rex v. Jones (1 Band 
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Ad. 677); and Rex v. Tizzard (9 B and C 418). 
For a detailed discussion of the common law 
see, Mechein, Public Offices and Ofiicers, 
1890, pp. 420-427; and Throop, Public OM- 
cers and Sureties in Official Bonds, 1892, pp. 
30-40. 

The feudal system of the middle ages lay 
behind the concept of office holding. That 
system had been both a system of land ten- 
ure and a system of government. The tenure 
was not only applied to land but to many 
things connected with land including those 
governmental rights which went with such 
tenures. When Kings desired to secure the 
performance of governmental functions they 
did not make a contract with a person to 
perform them, they granted him a right to 
perform them on certain terms. The profits 
of the office were then his. The office was 
regarded as a piece of property which gave 
the official certain rights and placed him un- 
der certain duties just as land gave the 
tenant certain rights and placed him under 
certain duties, Vaur v. Jefferson ((1556), 
Dyer 144 b). Thus offices might be bought 
and sold like land. This conception of the 
nature of offices and the position of office 
holders came naturally to medieval common 
law because it had a very rudimentary law 
of contract and a very highly developed law 
of property in land and rights in land. As 
might be imagined abuses and corruption 
crept in. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, more modern ideas were, begin- 
ning but legislation which was passed to give 
effect to such ideas was ineffectual, see 5, 
6 Edward VI, e. 16, sec. 1 (1551-1552) and 
[British] Hist. Mss. Com. Thirteenth Rept., 
Pt. V. 17 No. 244 (1690) and same Four- 
teenth Rept. Pt. VI, 382 No. 710 (1692-1693). 
With respect to judicial offices, it was not 
until the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury that medieval ideas concerning the na- 
ture of an office were rooted out of the Eng- 
lish judicial system, for a detailed discus- 
sion of office holding upon which the fore- 
going is based in Holdsworth, A History of 
English Law, vol. I, pp. 246-264. 
V—AMERICAN COLONIAL AND POST-REVOLUTION= 

ARY IDEAS 

When Englishmen moved to their colonies 
in North America they, of course, took their 
ideas with them including those with respect 
to offices. Two forces were at work, how- 
ever, in the New World, i. e., English prece- 
dents and local conditions. From the inter- 
play of these forces new ideas respecting 
officeholding evolved. The Pennsylvania 
Charter of 1682 provided that a person should 
hold only one public office at a time. No 
other colony went so far. Most simply pro- 
vided that certain offices could not be held 
simultaneously: Sheriffs could not hold office 
in the colonial assembly, etc. In some colo- 
nies attorneys and clerks of courts were 

—berred. Several, as Virginia and New Jersey, 
required persons accepting salaried positions 
to stand for reelection in order to hold their 
place in the assembly. 

In the Revolutionary period prohibitions 
respecting multiple officeholding were ex- 
tended further. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion (1777) provided that no person, being 
a delegate to Congress, shall be capable of 
holding any office under the United States, 
for which he, or another for his benefit re- 
celves any salary, fees or emolument of any 
kind (article V). Although’ varying in de- 
tall, provisions. against multiple officehold- 
ing became quite general. Most of the new 
State constitutions had sections requiring 
the three departments of the Government to 
be kept separate and barring officers of one 
holding office in another. While the original 
purpose was probably to prevent encroach- 
ment of one department on another, the pro- 
visions were interpreted to prevent the si- 
multaneous holding of offices in the different 
departments. Many States also adopted 
general provisions against holding two lucra- 
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tive offices at the same time, see Doyle v. 
Raleigh (89 N. C. 133). All States prohibited 
holding United States and State offices at 
the same time, see Ryan v. Green (13 N. Y. 
295). In one form or another provisions 
were adopted by most of the new States to 
prevent incumbents from holding another 
office during the term of an office to which 
they had been elected. The most common 
of these was copied from the United States 
Constitution. For a detailed discussion of 
officeholding during this period see Miller, 
Legal Qualifications for Office in America, 
1619-1899, pages 90, 103-104, and 145-1£0, 
upon which the foregoing statement is based. 
VI—THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Surprisingly enough the United States 
Constitution contains no prohibition against 
multiple omceholding with the exception of 
that in article I, section 6, clause 2: 

“No Senator or Representative shall, dur- 
ing the time for which he was elected, be 
appointed to any civil office under the au- 
thority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments where- 
of shall have been increased during such 
time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States, shall be a Member of 
aeg House during his continuance in of- 

ce.“ 

The lack of a general constitutional pro- 
hibition on multiple officeholding opened 
the door wide. We will see, in the early 
days of the Federal service, thore chi 
with meking decisions respecting multiple 
officehoiding enunciating the principle that 
the law placed no restrictions on the number 
of offices held so long as they were not in- 
compatible. Although the Constitution left 
the door wide open, it did not leave control 
and correction of such abuses as might oc- 
cur beyond the powers of the Congress. It 
provided in article I. section 2, clause 2, 
that the “Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments.” 

Further, it gave to the Congress the 
broadest possible control over the disburse- 
ment of public moneys (art. 1, sec. 8). That 
abuses crept into Federal officeholding and 
that control was needed is evidenced by the 
series of acts enacted by the Congress and 
the long series of opinions and decisions by 
the Attorneys General, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the courts. 

VII—THE EARLY FEDERAL PERIOD, 1789-1850 


The early controversies took the form of 
claims for extra pay for extra duties. Ex- 
amples of these were Bullus’ case (1819) 
where a naval agent appointed for New York, 
whose duties were not defined by law, claimed 
extra compensation for being required to 
purchase and forward from New York sup- 
plies for the lake service (1 Op. Atty. Gen. 
302) and Governor Cass* case (1828) where’ 
the Governor of Michigan was employed to 
perform services which did not belong to his 
duty as Governor. His claim was upheld 
on the principles of a quantum meruit (2 
op, Atty. Gen. 189). As a result of such 
claims provisions were included in a series 
of appropriation bills as follows: 

1. The Civil and Diplomatic Expenses Ap- 
propriation Act, 1839 (5 Stat. 349, sec. 3): 

“That no officer in any branch of the 
public service, or any other person whose 
salaries, or whose pay or emoluments is or 
are fixed by law and regulations, shall re- 
ceive any extra allowance or compensation in 
any form whatever for the disbursement of 
public money, or the performance of any 
other service, unless the said extra allow- 
ance or compensation be authorized by law.” 

2. The Civil and Diplomatic Ap- 
propriation Act, 1842 (5 Stat. 487 (item No, 
2000): 

“That no alowance shall be made, out of 
any moneys appropriated by this bill, to any 
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clerk or other officer for the discharge of 
duties, the performance of which belongs to 
any other clerk or other officer in the same 
or any other department; and that no allow- 
ance shall be made for any extra services 
whatever, which any clery or ether officer 
may be required to perform.” 

3. The Army and Military Academy Appro- 
priation Act, 1842 (5 Stat. 510, sec. 2): 

“That no officer in any branch of the 
public service, or any other person whose 
salary, pay, or emoluments, is or are fixed 
by law or regulations, shall receive any addi- 
tional pay, extra allowance, or compensa- 
tion, in any form whatever, for the disburse- 
ment of publim money, or any other serv- 
ice or duty whatsoever, unless the same shall 
be authorized by law, and the appropriation 
therefor explicitly set forth that it is for 
such additional pay, extra allowance, or 
compensation.” 

4. The Incidental Expenses Appropriation 
Act, 1842 (5 Stat. 525, sec. 12): 

“That no allowance or compensation shall 
be made to any clerk or other officer, by rea- 
son of the discharge of duties which belong 
to any other clerk or officer in the same or 
any other department; and no allowance or 
compensation shall be made for any extra 
services whatever, which any clerk or other 
officer may be required to perform.” 

After the enactment of these acts such 
claims were disallowed (see 3 op. Atty. Gen. 
422—clerks for selling Indian lands; same, 
473, messengers and watchmen; same, p. 
621, War Department clerks for business 
connected with Indian reservations; 4 op. 
Atty. Gen. 126-128, Navy officers for an ex- 
ploring expedition; same, p. 138, officers at 
West Point; same, p. 342, Navy officers for 
distant duties; same, p. 463, Pension Office 
clerks for acting as secretary to commission- 
ers appointed to treat with the Indians; and 
Acting Secretary of State, 5 Op. Atty. Gen. 
74). 

This period might be characterized as the 
extra compensation period. Job descrip- 
tions, where they existed, were ill defined 
and lines of demarcation between them ob- 
scure. An officer or employee might find 
himself responsible for performing many un- 
related duties for which he might demand 
and receive extra compensation. Today, 
many of the unrelated duties would have 
constituted separate jobs or offices. Even in 
that period some did constitute separate 
jobs or offices to which the officer or em- 
ployee held separate appointments, see 
Bullus’ case, Governor Cass’ case, the Navy 
Officers’ case, and the Pension Office Clerks’ 
case, cited supra. However, the question of 
the right of the officer to perform the addi- 
tional duties or to hold the additional office 
does not seem to have been questioned in 
this period. The right to receive extra 
compensation appears to have been the only 
question litigated. Congress dealt with the 
question through the enactment of the ap- 
propriation acts of March 31, 1839, May 9, 
1842, August 23, 1842, and August 26, 1842, 
supra. The net effect of the congressional 
action could be summed up in the words of 
Attorney General J. Y. Mason in the Pension 
Office Clerks’ case (1846), supra, as follows: 

“The Executive, under the recent opinions 
from this office and the judiciary, in the case 
of the United States v. Eleason’s Adminis- 
trator (16 Peters) is required to see that 
these laws are construed and executed ac- 
cording to the plain intention of Congress. 
This was to put an end to a practice which 
had long prevailed of salaried officers receiv- 
ing compensation, over and above their sal- 
aries, for services which were not regarded as 
within the range of his official duties.” 

'  yINI—THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1850-1874 

The refusal to allow payment under the 
guise of extra compensation for what was 
in effect two offices, squarely pointed up 
the question of the right to hold two or more 
Offices and to receive pay for each. What 
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appears to have been the first legislative de- 
cision specifically on this question occurred 
as a result of the claims of Richard Rush, 
then Secretary of the Treasury for compen- 
sation for occasional services performed be- 
tween the years 1825 and 1829 as Attorney 
General ad interim by designation of the 
President during the absence of William 
Wirt, Attorney General (6 Op. Atty. Gen. 83). 
The President’s authority to so designate 
Rush was contained in the acts of May 8, 
1792, and February 13, 1795 (1 Stat. 281, sec. 
8: 451). In 1850 Congress included an item 
in the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Act, 1851, specifically compensating Rush for 
the services performed but added a proviso 
(9 Stat. 542-3) as follows: 

“That hereafter the proper accounting of- 
ficers of the Treasury, or other pay officers 
of the United States, shall in no case allow 
any pay to one individual the salaries of two 
different offices on account of having pre- 
formed the duties thereof at the same time. 
But this prohibition shall not extend to the 
superintendents of the executive buildings.” 

This proviso would seem on its face to 
make it clear that, with the exception of 
executive building superintendents, an in- 
dividual could not receive salaries for two 
offices held by him at the same time. How- 
ever, Attorney General Crittenden in 1851 
held otherwise (5 Op. Atty. Gen. 765). By 
an act of 1807 (2 Stat. 413, ch. 8) the Presi- 
dent had been authorized to survey the 
coasts of the United States and to employ 
persons for that purpose. He delegated this 
power to the Secretary of the Treasury. In 
1844 (5 Stat. 660, ch. 37) the Secretary was 
authorized to sell the maps and charts of 
such surveys and in March 8, 1850, hired one, 
Gilbert Rodman, to perform these duties at 
an annual salary of $400. While so acting 
Rodman was also a clerk in the Treasury 
Department at a salary of $1,400 per annum. 
The opinion of Attorney General Crittenden 
was that Rodman was entitled to hold both 
offices and to receive the salary of each. The 
Attorney General reasoned thusly (5 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 776, 768): 

“The statutes of March 3, 1839, (V. stat. 
at large, p. 439, ch. 82, sec. 3d) enacts: 

That no officer in any branch of the pub- 
lic service or any other person, whose sal- 
aries or whose pay or emoluments, is or 
are fixed by law and regulations, shall re- 
ceive any extra allowance or compensation in 
any form whatever, for the disbursement of 
public money or the performance ef any 
other service, unless the said extra allowance 
or compensation be allowed by law.” 

“The act approved August 23, 1842 (V. stat. 
at large, p. 510, ch. 183, sec. 2), enacts: 

nat no officer in any branch of the 
public service or any other person, whose 
salary, pay, or emoluments, is or are fixed by 
law or regulation, shall receive any addi- 
tional pay, extra allowance or compensation 
in any form whatever, for the disbursement 
of public money or for any other service 
or duty whatsoever, unless the same shall be 
authorized by law, and the appropriation 
therefor explicitly set forth that it is for 
such additional pay, extra allowance or 
compensation.’ 

“These two sections of the statutes are, in 
words, nearly the same, in sense and mean- 
ing, identical, the latter being only a repeti- 
tion of the former. The extra allowance or 
additional pay forbidden by these sections 
is that exceeding the salary, pay, or emolu- 
ments, which was fixed by law or by a regu- 
lation, Officially made by the President or by 
the head of a department, or by an officer 
of the Government, having competent au- 
thority to make such regulation. At the 
passage of these acts, there was no law for- 
bidding any person from holding under the 
Government of the United States, two com- 
patible offices or employment at one and the 
same time, and receiving the salary and 
emoluments belonging to each of the offices, 
whether fixed directly by law, or by a regu- 
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lation made by a person lawfully authorized 
to make it. These sections do not forbid it. 
They are intended to fence against arbitrary 
extra allowances in each particular case; but 
do not apply to distinct employments with 
salaries or compensation affixed to each by 
law or by regulation. 
. „ . . . 

“The 12th section of the act, approved 
August 26, 1842 (vol. 5, of Statutes at Large, 
p. 525, ch. 202), enacts: 

That no allowance or compensation shall 
be made to any clerk or other officer, by rea- 
son of the discharge of duties which belong 
to any other clerk or.officer in the same or 
any other department; and no allowance 
shall be made for any extra services whatever, 
which any clerk or other Officer may be re- 
quired to perform.’ 

“This act does not prohibit the same per- 
son from holding two different offices at one 
and the same time, nor from receiving the 
compensation fixed, by law or regulation, to 
both offices, respectively, if he holds both 
offices, and performs the duties of both. In 
such case, the officer, so holding the two 
offices, is not, when officiating each and either, 
performing the duties of any other officer or 
clerk; he is performing his own duties, and 
in receiving the compensation affixed to each, 
he is receiving pay for his own proper services 
in his own proper offices respectively, and not 
pay for the services which should have been 
performed by any other clerk or officer, nor 
for extra services, but for the proper services 
belonging to his respective offices and proper 
employments. 

“The opinion given by Chief Justice Taney, 
before cited, makes the holding of two offices 
and performing the duties of both at one and 
the same time, an exception from the prohi- 
bitions of this statute of August 26, 1842, as 
well as from the two previous statutes of 
August 23, 1842, and March 3, 1839. He 
makes no discrimination between the pro- 
visions of the statutes of August 23, and 
August 26, 1842; but classed them together 
as the acts of 1842. There is, in truth, no 
difference in the sense and meaning of the 
three several acts before quoted. 

“Neither does the act of September 30, 
1850 (Session Acts by Little and Brown, ch. 
90, pp. 542-3), prohibit the holding of two 
compatible offices by the same person, or 
the payment to him of the fixed salary or 
compensation of each of his offices. That 
was not the mischief intended to be guarded 
against; for indeed, it might often happen 
that it would be most convenient and con- 
ductive to public economy, as well as to the 
public service, to confer two offices on the 
same person. The provision of the act, last 
referred to, is in these words: “That here- 
after, the proper accounting officers of the 
Treasury, or other pay officers of the United 
States, shall in no case allow any pay to 
one individual the salaries of two different 
offices, on account of having performed the 
duties thereof at the same time. But this 
prohibition shall not extend to the superin- 
tendents of the executive buildings.’ 

“The plain meaning of this seems to be 
that an individual holding one office and 
receiving its salary, shall, in no case, be al- 
lowed to receive also the salary of another 
office, which he does not hold, simply ‘on 
account of his having performed the duties 
thereof.’ 

“The prohibition is against his receiving 
the salary of an office that he does not hold, 
and not against his receiving the salaries of 
two officers, which he does legitimately hold. 

“If it had been the intention of Congress 
to prohibit, in all cases, the holding a plu- 
rality of offices, that purpose could have 
been easily and directly expressed. The lan- 
guage they have used imports no such pur- 
pose, but is directed at an object and abuse, 
distinct and seperate. 

“The case of Gilbert Rodman does not, 
according to my view of the subject, come 
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within the prohibitions of the above-cited 
statutes.” 

The following year a provision was in- 
cluded in the Civil and Diplomatic Expenses 
Appropriation Act, 1853 (act of August 31, 
1852, 10 Stat. 100), which provided as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That 
ho person hereafter, who holds or shall hold, 
any office under the Government of the 
United States, whose salary or annual com- 
pensation shall amount to the sum of $2,500, 
shall receive compensation for discharging 
the duties of any other office.” 

This provision, in identical language, had 
been included as section 7 in the original 
appropriation bill reported to the House on 
February 5, 1852, by the Ways and Means 
Committee (H. R. 186, 32d Cong., Ist sess., no 
written report). This provision appears to 
have passed the House without debate as sec- 
tion 9 of the bill. A brief glimpse, however, 
of the evils aimed at is afforded by the debate 
on a somewhat similar proposal to limit a 
proposed salary increase to only one salary 
where double salaries were involved. Attor- 
ney General Crittenden's opinion of 1851, 
supra, was also criticized (Cong. Globe, 32 
Cong., Ist sess., pp, 2165-2166) : 

“Mr. DEAN. I move the following proviso, by 
way of amending to the amendment: ‘Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not extend to 
any person receiving a salary for discharging 
the duties of more than one office at the 
same time, or to any person who does not 
actually discharge the duties of the office for 
which he receives such salary, or to any per- 
son engaged in prosecuting any claim before 
any of the departments or Congress; and that 
in case any paying or accounting officer of 
the Government shall pay said additional 
percentage to any such person, it shall be a 
misdemeanor in the person knowingly paying 
or receiving such additional percentage, ren- 
dering him liable to indictment, and punish- 
ment by fine and imprisonment." 

“Mr. Chairman, I am not disposed strong- 
ly to resist the proposition of the gentleman 
from Tennessee Mr. Gentry], to add to the 
remuneration of the clerks who are legiti- 
mately engaged in the various departments 
of the Government. I have no doubt there 
may be instances where that remuneration 
should be increased, and if the section can 
be so guarded that the heads of departments 
and of bureaus cannot further abuse the 
power now in their hands, I shall vote for it. 
If I am correctly informed, however, there are 
individuals now, pets of the heads of depart- 
ments, who, in the face of laws which have 
been passed, commencing in 1842, and re- 
enacted year after year since, are receiving 
the salaries of at least three offices, the duties 
of none of which they adequately discharge. 

“Mr, Gentry. I know the objection which 
the gentleman states is an objection with 
many, and, as a consequence, an argument 
for voting against this additional compensa- 
tion; but we cannot correct executive abuses. 
It is our duty to put it in the power of the 
executive government to do right, and to 
impeach them if they do wrong. 

Mr. Dean. I want to guard the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman, so that no head of a 
department of this Government, or head of 
an executive bureau, can pay to his sons, 
nephews, cousins, or favorites, salaries to the 
amount of $2,000, $3,000, or 64,000 each. By 
the passage of the gentleman's proposition 
without a provision of the character I have 
indicated, we shall increase the salaries of 
these pets to a greater extent. If there be 
any proper object for the increase of the 
salaries, it is to enable those men perma- 
nently engaged as clerks in the various de- 
partments of the Government in this city 
with families, to support them with respec- 
tability; it is not for the purpose of increas- 
ing salaries, but to reward labor adequately, 
and for that only can I support it. 
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“Another abuse will be corrected by that 
proviso, very prevalent, I am informed, in 
the departments—the allowing of persons to 
take a clerkship at $4 per day, who hire, for 
the discharge of its duties, other individuals 
at $1 per day, while they spend their time 
around the hotels, the gambling houses, or 
the lobbies of Congress to press claims 
through here or smuggling them through the 
departments. My provision is designed to 
reach cases of that kind. If there be any, 
it will prevent their continuance and repeti- 
tion. If there be none, there will be no 
harm in the adoption of the amendment. 
It is intended, also, not only to reach those 
paying, but those receiving two salaries. 
There is an express law, passed in 1850, pro- 
hibiting any person from receiving two 
sajaries except the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings. I understand the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the law officer of this administration, 
has given it as his opinion that there is no 
objection whatever to the giving of a man 
two salaries. How he could give such an 
opinion I cannot understand. The Secre- 
tary of State and the Attorney General, 
within the last year, have given their certifi- 
cate to a man as entitled to $3,000 for doing 
nothing, or discharging the duties of an 
office which did not exist, while he was at 
the same time receiving $2,500 for another 
office. I desire to have it provided by law 
that any person who shall receive more than 
one salary shall be liable to indictment. 
That is the only way in which the evil can 
be eradicated. If my amendment be adopted, 
I am willing, as a temporary expedient, to 
vote for this or some increase of compensa- 
tion. I believe the expenses of living have 
increased here as well as in other places; but 
still, sir, it will be an unpleasant matter for 
us to meet our constituents, and to tell 
them we are voting incrgased salaries to 
clerks in Washington, while clerks in the 
various offices of our counties receive only 
$500 salary, and yet lay up a portion of that. 
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men, who have no families, receiving a salary 
exceeding $1,000 per annum. If that will 
not support them, I fear their expenses are 
not such as we should countenance or 
encourage. 

“Mr. Gorman. I am opposed to this amend- 
ment. I have had occasion to look into the 
opinion of the Attorney General upon the 
subject of paying the officers of the Govern- 
ment, when they perform the duties of two 
offices. I had occasion in the last few days 
to present the question before the second 
Comptroller of the Treasury, and give my 
views, humble as they were, at some length. 
The second Comptroller decided, as indeed 
the former Comptroller has decided, that no 
person, under the existing law, can receive 
pay in two capacities. He has decided, if a 
clerk or other officer of the Government 
shall perform the duties of any other trade 
or Office, that he cannot thereby get the ad- 
ditional pay. That decision has been made, 
I say, by the Comptroller, and the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury has overruled, to some 
extent, the decision of the Attorney General 
heretofore made. But the Attorney General 
has not decided the point in the manner in 
which the gentleman states it. He has de- 
cided that an individual cannot draw the 
pay for two offices; but where a person is in 
any office, and is detailed to the discharge 
of other duties not incompatible with the 
duties of that office, he may receive pay f 
the duties to which he is detailed.” é 

The salary increase and the limitation 
passed the House as section 2 of the bill and 
in fact was enacted with some slight modifi- 
cation as section 2 of the act, see 10 Stat. 97. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
to eliminate the $2,500 double salary limi- 
tation which had passed the House as section 
9 of the bill. The committee appears to have 
made no written report. In reading the bill 
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for amendment; the Senate eliminated sec- 
tion 9 and inserted other matter in lieu 
without debate (Congressional Globe, p. 
2371), thus striking out the $2,500 double 
salary limitation. A detailed search of the 
proceedings of the Senate from that point 
through the adoption of the conference com- 
mittee report by both Houses (Congressional 
Globe, 32d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 2371-2477) 
has failed to reveal exactly how the excluded 
language reappeared in the bill as approved 
by the President (10 Stat. 100, sec. 18, supra). 
The original copy of the bill as enacted by 
the two Houses and sent to the President and 
which was signed by him contains section 18 
as set out in the Statutes at Large. It can 
only be assumed that the conference com- 
mittee restored the stricken language as 
section 18 without specifically mentioning 
it in their report. There seems to have been 
some pressure upon the conference commit- 
tee respecting a time deadline which may ac- 
count for an omission in the conference 
report due to haste (Congressional Globe, 
32d Cong., Ist sess., p. 2472): 

“Mr. Houston. I wish to make a report 
from the committee of conference upon the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the 
civil and diplomatic bill. I will state, in 
addition to other reasons for desiring to 
advance that bill as rapidly as possible, that 
it may be enrolled in time, I understood from 
one of the Senators upon the committee of 
conference, a few moments ago, that he had 
received a line from the President, saying 
that it would be impossible to look over the 
bill unless we act hastily upon it; and he 
made a special request that an expeditious 
course should be pursued with it. I call the 
previous question.” < 

The rest of this period was marked by a 
series of opinions rendered by the Attorney 
General which guided the disbursing officers: 
of the Government respecting dual office- 
holding and salaries. The first of these was 
rendered by Attorney General Cushing in 
Hardin's case on August 18, 1853 (6 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 80). Hardin held two offices in the 
Navy Department, one as clerk and the other 
as superintendent of the southwestern exec- 
utive building. The question arose concern- 
ing his entitlement to the salary increase 
provided in the act of August 31, 1852, which 
had been limited therein to 1 salary for those 
with more than 1 office. In the course of his 
reasoning with respect to the pay raise, 
Cushing commented on the question of hold- 
ing 2 offices and receiving 2 salaries thus: 

“Tt is observable, on the very surface of the 
inguiry, that the act of 1852 explicitly as- 
sumes that persons exist, within the purview 
of the act, who hold two separate offices, dis- 
charge their distinct duties, and lawfully 
receive their different salaries. The words 
are, This section shall not extend to more 
than 1 salary of any person receiving a salary 
for dis the duties of more than 1 
office at the same time.“ 

It should be noted that Cushing is refer. 
ring to the pay raise section of the act (sec. 
2), and not to the $2,500 double salary limi- 
tation in section 18. It is rather curious 
that he does not also mention the latter 
section in connection with this point. 

Cushing also considered the Rush 
in the act of September 30, 1850, supra, but 
limited its application strictly to situations 
involving the temporary performance of du- 
ties of another office by designation of the 
President. He then quoted the opinion of 
Chief Justice Taney of the Supreme Court, 
then on circuit in the United States Circuit 
Court, District of Maryland, in the case of 
U. S. v. White (Fed. Cas. No. 16, 684 (1852) ). 
Chief Justice stated that there is no law 
which prohibits a person from holding two 
offices at the same time, Cushing stated that 
the Chief Justice had this opinion 
with the acts of 1839, 1842, and 1850 before 
him as the very subject of consideration, 
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Cushing was obviously right with respect to 
the acts of 1839 and 1842 respecting extra 
compensation; however, a reading of U. S. v. 
White reveals that the facts do not bear him 
out with respect to the act of 1850 and the 
Rush proviso. U. S. v. White was filed in 
the circuit court on March 25, 1850, and dealt 
with matters occurring before that date. 
The act of 1850 was not enacted until Sep- 
tember 30, 1850, and its application to U. S. v. 
White would have been ex post facto. No- 
where in the opinion does the Chief Justice 
refer to the 1850 act and in fact at the outset 
states that the case is governed by the acts 
of 1839 and 1842. i 

Attorney General Crittenden's opinion in 
the Rodman case, supra, on the question of 
2 salaries and 2 offices was cited with 
approval by Cushing who then closed his 
own opinion by deciding that the salary in- 
crease could be applied to only 1 of Hardin's 
salaries. 

The next opinion which specifically dealt 
with the question of dual offices appears to 
be that in Maj. R. B. Lee's case (8 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 352 (1857)). Major Lee was treasurer 
of a board appointed under the Army Appro- 
priation Act of August 31, 1852 (10 Stat. 108), 
to pass on the claims for supplies furnished 
to the command of Captain Fremont in 
California, The board employed a War De- 
partment clerk to serve also as its clerk and 
proposed to compensate him for such service. 
The question in the case was whether such 
compensation could be allowed in the ac- 
counts of Major Lee. -In his opinion, At- 
torney General Cushing inquired first 
whether there was any provision of law 
which forbade the same person holding two 
distinct offices. This question was answered 
by him as follows: 

“I am not aware of the existence of any 
such provision. A clause of the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1850, forbids the allowance to 1 
individual of ‘the salaries of 2 different of- 
fices, on account of having performed the 
duties thereof at the same time’ (9 Stat. L., 
p. 542). This provision has been construed 
by my immediate predecessor (Mr. Critten- 
den), and also by Chief Justice Taney, as not 
applying to the present question. It means, 
that a person, holding one office, shall not 
recelve the salary of another, which he does 
not hold, but of which he merely performs 
the duty, by temporary appointment, in place 
of the proprietor of the office.” (See opin- 
ions, vol. V, p. 765; and vol. VI, p. 84.) 

“Indeed, more than 1 of the provſsions of 
statute in question expressly speaks of the 
same person as holding 2 distinct offices." 
(See act of August 31, 1852, secs. 2 and 18, 
10 Stat. L., pp. 97, 100.) 

It should be noted that Mr. Cushing was 
still in error respecting the opinion of Chief 
Justice Taney. The rest of his opinion deals 
with the question of extra allowance and 
the act of 1842. He reached the conclusion 
that Major Lee's case involved a separate 
office under distinct authority, and that the 
dual salaries might be allowed. 

By 1857, Attorney General Cushing had 
been succeeded by J. S. Black. During 
Black's incumbency the question arose again 
in Stackpole’s case (9 Op. Atty. Gen. 123). 
Stackpole was a watchman at the President's 
House who claimed dual compensation for 
services as assistant doorkeeper. Attorney 
General Black considered the questions of 
extra compensation and dual office holding, 
and reviewed the series of statutes enacted 


by Congress beginning in 1839, including the 


Rush proviso of 1850 and the $2,500 limita- 
tion of 1852. He stated further: 

“A consideration and comparison of these 
acts plainly show that each of them had a 
specific aim and purpose. The act of March 
3, 1839, was designed to put an end to the 
system of extra allowances and compensa- 
tion, which, under various pretexts, were 
claimed by officers and employees for extra 
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services in their respective offices or depart- 
ments. Going a step further, the act of May 
18, 1842, cut off extra pay for performing the 
duties of any other clerk or officer either in 
the same or any other department. A blow 
at the whole system of extra pay and double 
compensation was then struck by the act of 
August 23, 1842, by forbidding any extra pay 
or ‘additional compensation, in any form 
whatever, to officers or persons having fixed 
salaries, for any other services whatsoever, 
unless on specific appropriation, explicitly 
setting forth that it was for such additional 
pay. But notwithstanding the comprehen- 
sive terms of this act—it having been held 
in the spring of 1950, by the circuit court of 
Baltimore, in White’s case, that where 1 
officer had performed the duties of 2 offices 
at the same time he might claim the salaries 
of both—the act of September 30, 1850, pro- 
hibited the payment of the salaries of 2 
offices to 1 individual. There still remained, 
however, another class of officers who were 
receiving, or claiming, double pay—those; 
namely. whose salary or compensation was 
not fixed by law or regulations, but depended 
upon the amount of service or other con- 
tingency. Upon these the act of 1852 oper- 
ated, by the provision that where the sal- 
ary or annual compensation of an office 
amounted, in the aggregate, to $2,500 per 
annum, no pay for discharging the duties of 
any other office should be allowed him. 

“The whole of this legislation manifests a 
determined purpose to prevent double com- 
pensation in any form, or under any pre- 
text whatsoever. It cannot be denied that 
the policy which dictated these provisions 
is founded on just notions of public and pri- 
vate morality. Plurality of offices, and extra 
allowances to those who hold them, are the 
vices of a bad government, and have always 
prevailed to the greatest extent in the worst 
times. It may be that some officers have per- 
formed double duty for which they are just- 
ly entitled to additional compensation. In 
these cases, I do not doubt that proper pro- 
vision will be made by Congress; but the 
justice of a claim cannot authorize its pay- 
ment by the executive while the law forbids 
it.” 

With respect to Stackpole, Black noted 
the exceptions of watchmen and messengers 
in the act of 1842 and of superintendents of 
public buildings in the act of 1850. He 
therefore concluded that Stackpole came 
within the exceptions. He concluded in gen- 
eral, however: 

“That no officer of the Government, having 
a salary fixed by law, nor no other officer 
whose compensation amounts to $2,500 per 
annum, can receive extra pay for any serv- 
ice whatever, whether it be within the line 
of his duty or outside of it. Nor is it pos- 
sible for any such officer to receive the sal- 
aries of more than one office, no matter un- 
der what circumstances he may have per- 
formed the duties of more than one.” 

The next year Black considered the case 
of a court clerk who had held both the office 
of clerk of the district court and of the 
circuit court (9 Op. Atty. Gen. 250). Offi- 
cers of this class have no fixed salaries but 
are entitled to retain a percentage of fees 
and emoluments. It should be pointed out 
that such offices had not been included in 
the provisions of the act of 1842 becayse of 
separate and distinct provisions enacted in 
another part of that act with special refer- 
ence to the judiciary. The provisions in the 
act of 1842 had been reenacted as section 
5 of the act of February 26, 1853 (10 Stat. 
165), in substantially the same form: 

“No clerk of a district court or clerk 
of a circuit court shall be allowed by the 
said secretary to retain of the fees and emolu- 
ments of his said office, or in case both of the 
said clerkships shall be held by the same 
person of the said offices, for his own per- 
sonal compensation, over and above the 
necessary expenses of his office and neces- 
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sary clerk hire included, also to be audited 
and allowed by the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury, a sum exceeding $3,500 per 
year for any such district clerk or circuit 
clerk.” 

As pointed out by Black, the question of 
entitlement to the fees and emoluments of 
offices held at the same time had been set- 
tled by Mr. Justice Story in U. S. v. Bassett 
(Fed. Cas. No. 14539 (1843)). In that case 
Mr. Justice Story had decided that the de- 
fendant who had held two offices in Massa- 
chusetts was entitled to retain the maxi- 
mum compensation which the law would 
have given if such offices had been held by 
different persons. In view of the fact that 
judicial offices appear to be covered by spe- 
cial provisions they need not be considered 
further unless they should at a future date 
come under the general provisions. 

Chief Justice Taney again came into the 
picture in the case of Converse v. U. S. (62 
In that case the collector of 
customs had been directed by the Secretary 
of Treasury to perform extra duties in con- 
nection with disbursements for the Light- 
house Service, not only in his own customs 
district, but throughout the United States. 
On the death of the customs collector, a 
claim was brought against his estate for some 
$17,000, which he had retained as fees for 
the performance of this service. As collector 
of customs, his salary was fixed. Justice 
Taney in his opinion stated: 

“The just and fair inference from these 
acts of Congress, taken together, is, that no 
discretion is left to the head of a department 
to allow an officer who has a fixed compensa- 
tion any credit beyond his salary, unless the 
service he has performed is required by exist- 
ing laws, and the remuneration for them 
fixed by law. It was undoubtedly within the 
power of the department to order this col- 
lector, and every other collector in the Union, 
to purchase the articles required for light- 
house purposes in their respective districts, 
and to make the necessary disbursements 
therefor. And for such services he would be 
entitled to no compensation beyond his sal- 
ary as collector, if that salary exceeded 
82.500.“ 

He then pointed out that the Secretary 
was not bound to entrust these services to 
the several collectors, but might require the 
whole to be performed by a single agent. 
This was the action actually taken by the 
Secretary. With respect to this, Judge Taney 
stated: 

“Undoubtedly, Congress has the power to 
prohibit the Secretary from demanding or 
receiving of a public officer any service in 
any other office or capacity, and to prohibit 
the same person from accepting or executing 
the duties of any agency for the Government, 
of any description, while he is in office, and 
to deny compensation altogether, if the offi- 
cer chooses to perform the services; or they 
may require an officer holding an office with 
a certain salary, however small, to perform 
any duty directed by the head of the depart- 
ment, however onerous or hazardous, without 
additional compensation. But the legislative 
department of the oGvernment has never 
acted upon such principles, nor is there any 
law which looks to such a policy, or to such 
unlimited power in the head of an executive 
department over its subordinate officers. 

“No explanation is given of the principle 
upon which the $400 additional compensation 
was allowed. If the services were regarded 


as extra and additional, and within the pro- 


hibition of the law, then he was not entitled 
to this additional allowance, because his sal- 
ary exceeded 82.500, and nothing more 
than the salary fixed ought to have been 
allowed him. But if they were not within 
the prohibition, but for services in a different 
agency, then he was entitled, not merely to 
$400, but to the commissions fixed by law. 
This sum could not have been allowed for 
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supplies in his own district, excluding those 
Jor other districts, because, as regards his 
own district, there is an express prohibition 
as above stated. We, however, express no 
opinion upon that particular item; and 
whether it is a proper allowance or not, must 
be determined by the circuit court, when it 
hears the evidence at the trial. 

“For the reasons above stated, the judg- 
ment of the circuit court must be reversed.” 

The question of dual compensation was 
raised again in 1860 in Brown's case (9 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 507). Brown, at different periods, 
held various diplomatic and consular offices 
in Turkey, including that of dragoman and 
vice consul. Attorney General Black held 
that according to the decision in the Con- 
verse case, a person holding two compatible 
Offices or employments under the Govern- 
ment is not precluded from receiving the 
salaries of both by anything in the general 
laws prohibiting double compensation. Sub- 
sequently Brown was appointed consul gen- 
eral and in addition discharged the duties 
of secretary of legation and dragoman, In 
contrast to the prior situation, where Brown 
had exercised the duties of several offices to 
which he had been appointed, Black held 
that where he had been appointed consul 
general and merely discharged the duties of 
secretary of legation and dragoman, with- 
out a special appointment thereto, he was 
not entitled to additional compensation 
under the $2,500 prohibition in the act of 
August 31, 1852. Still later, Brown was 
appointed secretary of legation and drago- 
man and continued to act as consul general 
without a regular appointment. Black stated 
then that he was to receive salary for the 
two appointments as secretary of legation 
and dragoman, but not for performing the 
duties of consul general. 

Attorney General Bates, in Whiting’s case 
(10 Op. Atty. Gen. 435 (1863) ), attempted to 
bring some order into the confusion exist- 
ing by reason of the growth of majority and 
minority schools of thought respecting dual 
Office holding and salaries. Whiting had 
been appointed clerk in the Interior De- 
partment, at a salary fixed by law, to deal 
with matters respecting the act to suppress 
the slave trade. He was also appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior as a clerk to 
deal with matters relative to Capitol exten- 
sion and a new dome, at a small salary fixed 
by the Secretary. The majority school com- 
prised At General Grundy (3 Op. 422, 
ibid. 47); Gilpin (3 Op. 621); Legare (4 
Op. 126, ibid, 149); Nelson (4 Op. 432); 
Mason (4 Op. 464); Toucey (5 Op. 74); and 
Black (9 Op. 123). 

Legare had stated the basic reasoning and 
conclusion of the majority to the effect that: 

“The policy of the act of 1839 and several 
other statutes on analogous subjects is to 
deprive the executive department, first, in- 
directly to raise salaries by extraordinary 
allowances, and second, to create pluralities 
in favor of incumbents in office. Should 
any necessity arise for either of these de- 
viations from the spirit and practice of our 
Government, it must be acknowledged by 
some act of Congress, expressly making pro- 
vision for them.” 

Bates also quoted a paragraph from the 
opinion of Black in Stackpole's case, supra, 
pointing out that the whole of the legisla- 
tion manifested a determination to prevent 
dual compensation in any form or under any 
pretext whatsoever; that plurality of offices 
and extra allowances are the vices of a bad 
government. The minority school of 
thought was composed of Attorneys General 
Crittenden (5 Op. 765) and Cushing (8 Op. 
325), who concluded that these statutes did 
not forbid the holding of two distinct offices 
or appointments by one person; that the pro- 
hibitions on extra allowances and additional 
Pay meant extra service pay, or allowance in 
some office, and not distinct service in sepa- 
ate offices, 
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Bates applied Converse v. United States 
(supra) to Whiting’s case, He pointed out 


that the Converse case was not in harmony _ 


with the opinions of the majority, but that 
nevertheless the Court did not go so far in 
the other direction as Crittenden and Cush- 
ing had gone. The Court construed the 
statutes so as to allow compensation for serv- 
ices in the additional office, only in case such 
services are required by law and the compen- 
sation therefor fixed by laws. He stated: 

“After reviewing the acts I have cited, the 
Court says: “The just and fair inference from 
these acts of Congress, taken together, is that 
no discretion is left to the head of a depart- 
ment to allow an officer who has a fixed com- 
pensation any credit beyond his salary, un- 
less the service he has performed is required 
by existing laws, and the remuneration for 
them fixed by law.“ 

“This is the latest and most authoritative 
construction of these statutes, and having 
been adopted with all the light which the 
discussions to which I have referred shed 
upon the subject, I think it should be ac- 
cepted as the rule for the decision of these 
frequently recurring and often difficult ques- 
tions of additional compensation to public 
officers.” 

Under this conclusion, Whiting was not 
entitled to compensation for services in con- 
nection with the Capitol extension where the 
salary had not been fixed by law but by the 
Secretary. 

On the same basis, Bates decided White's 
case (10 Op, Atty. Gen. 442). White, a clerk 
in the General Land Office, had also been 
appointed Assistant Secretary to sign land 
patents, by appointment of the President 
under the act of Congress which did not fix 
the compensation for such an appointment. 
He also decided French's case (10 Atty. Gen. 
444), in accordance with the ruling in 
Whiting’s case. On the day following these 
decisions the question of the offices of reg- 
ister of wills for Washington County and 
commissioner of police, and the Offices of 
member of the levy court, commissioner of 
police, and collector of internal revenue for 
the District of Columbia were decided favor- 
ably to the incumbent. The compensation 
of these various offices was fixed by law. 
(See 10 Op. Atty. Gen. 446.) 

In 1868 Evarts, then Attorney General, was 
called upon to decide the case of Secretary 
of the Interior Browning, who had been au- 
thorized by the President as the head of the 
Interior Department, to act as Attorney Gen- 
eral ad interim under the act of 1863 fol- 
lowing the resignation of Attorney General 
Stanbery. This, of course, was the Rush 
proviso situation again, act of September 30, 
1850. On examination of the act of February 
20, 1863, which authorized the President to 
make ad interim appointments, Evarts found 
a very strong implication that Congress in- 
tended to make it the official duty of each 
head of department to perform functions of 
another executive department when called 
upon by the President, in the case of a va- 
cancy in the latter office or inability of its 
chief to discharge his duties. Evarts con- 
cluded that independent of the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1850 (the Rush proviso) , Secretary 
Browning was not entitled to receive the 
salary of the Office of Attorney General, but 
that in any event, the act of September 30, 
1850, was a bar to the receipt of such salary. 
U. S. v. Shoemaker (7 Wall. 338 (1868)) in- 
volved the question whether a customs col- 
lector could receive extra compensation for 
duties in connection with the erection of a 
new marine hospital and customs house 
within his own district, Mr. Justice Nelson, 
in a brief opinion, pointed out that the difi- 
culty was “that there is not only no law 
providing for compensation, but the collector 
is forbidden to receive it” (act of May 7, 1882, 
sec. 18). The duties even within his own 
district fell within the prohibitions of the 
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acts of 1822 and 1839, as interpreted in the 
Converse case. 

Stansbury v. U. S. (8 Wall. 33 (1868) ): 
Stansbury, being at the time a clerk in the 
Department of Interior, was appointed in 
1851 by the Secretary of the Interior as an 
agent to proceed to Europe and to prepare 
an account of the London Industrial Ex- 
position for that Department. During all 
the time he was engaged in London and sub- 
sequently in Washington, a term of 17 
months, he drew his pay as a clerk. The 
Secretary had promised in writing to pay 
his expenses and to allow him a reasonable 
compensation for his services. The actual 
expenses were paid but on his return, a 
new Secretary having been appointed, the 
new Secretary declined to pay him anything 
more. Stansbury then brought suit in the 
Court of Claims which decided that his 
claim was barred by the act of August 23, 
1842. Mr. Justice Davis, in his opinion, 
pointed out that no authority of law existed 
for the promise by the Secretary, neither 
was there any appropriation authorized; nor 
was the Secretary authorized by Congress to 
create such an agency to perform such sery- 
ice. He thereupon cited section 2 of the act 
of August 23, 1842, prohibiting extra com- 
pensation. 

IX—RESTATEMENT AND REVISION, 1874-1924 


The various provisions with respect to 
dual and extra compensation which have 
been enacted by the Congress starting in 
1839 were included in the general revision 
and publication of the laws in force Decem- 
ber 1, 1873, known as the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. The first edition of the 
Revised Statutes was approved June 22, 1874. 
The dual and extra compensation provisions 
were condensed into sections 1763-1765 as 
follows: 

“Src. 1763. No person who holds an office, 
the salary or annual compensation attached 
to which amounts to the sum of $2,500, 
shall receive compensation for discharging 
the duties of any other office, unless express- 
ly authorized by law. 

“Sec. 1764. No allowance or compensation 
shall be made to any officer or clerk, by 
reason of the discharge of duties which be- 
long to any other officer or clerk in the same 
or any other Department; and no allowance 
or compensation shall be made for any extra 
services whatever, which any officer or clerk 
may be required to perform, unless expressly 
authorized by law. 

“Sec. 1765. No officer in any branch of the 
public service, or any other person whose 
salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by law 
or regulations, shall receive any additional 
pay, extra allowance, or compensation, in 
any form whatever, for the disbursement of 
public money, or for any other service or duty 
whatever, unless the same is authorized by 
law, and the appropriation therefor explicitly 
states that it is for such additional pay, extra 
allowance, or compensation.” 

In Hall v. United States (91 U. S. 559 
(1875)) Mr. Justice Clifford touched upon 
the question of compensation for extra serv- 
ices stating: 

“Compensation for extra services, where 
no certain sum is fixed by law, cannot be 
allowed by the head of a department to any 
officer who has by law a fixed or, certain 
compensation for his services in the office he 
holds, unless such head of a department is 
thereto authorized by an act of Congress; nor 
can any compensation for extra services be 
allowed by the court or jury as a set-off, in a 
suit brought by the United States against any 
officer for public money in his hands, unless 
it appears that the head of the department 
was authorized by an act of Congress to 
appoint an agent to perform the extra serv- 
ice, that the compensation to be paid for the 
service was fixed by law, that the service to 
be performed had respect to matters wholly 
outside of the duties appertaining to the 
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office held by the agent, and that the money 
to pay for the extra services had been appro- 
priated by Congress” (Converse v. United 
States (21 How. 470)). 

One year later Pierrepont, Attorney Gen- 
eral (15 Atty. Gen. 71), ruled that where a 
special agent of the Post Office Department 
is in receipt of a fixed compensation and in 
addition performed the duties of a Deputy 
Marshal, he cannot be allowed in respect of 
such services as marshal anything beyond 
his actual expenses incurred. (See 1765 
Rev. Stat.) 

The question of retired Army officers hold- 
ing civil office was considered by Devens, 
Attorney General in 1877 (see Retired Offi- 
cer's case (15 Atty. Gen. 306)). Devens 
ruled that a retired officer does not vacate 
his commission in the Army by accepting 
a civil office unless that office is in the dip- 
lomatic or consular service, in which case 
he is considered to have resigned his place 
in the Army. He pointed out that section 
1222, Revised Statutes, forbidding officers to 
hold civil office, was limited to officers on 
the active list, and that even the prohibition 
respecting diplomatic or consular posts un- 
der section 1223, Revised Statutes, although 
applying to both the active and retired lists, 
did not apply to certain officers excepted 
under the act of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. 512, 
ch, 178), concerning officers wounded in 
battle. The excepted officers, even though 
accepting consular and diplomatic posts, 
would not vacate their commissions there- 
by. Devens in respect to retired officers in 
general stated: 

“The provisions of the statutes in regard 
to retired officers direct that they may be 
assigned to duty at the Soldiers’ Home under 
certain circumstances, and that they shall 
not be assignable to any other duty (Rev. 
Stat., sec. 1259). And, further, that they 
may on their own application be detailed to 
serve as professors in any college. (Sec. 
1260.) It would not, in my opinion, be a 
legitimate construction of these two sections 
to say that they prohibit an officer from 
accepting or being appointed to a purely 
civil office under the United States Gov- 
ernment. In the absence of any provision 
of law forbidding such officers to hold civil 
Offices, especially when these sections are 
taken in connection with the law that offi- 
cers upon the active list are (by sec. 1222 
of the Revised Statutes) held to have vacated 
their commissions by the acceptance of any 
civil office, and that all officers who accept 
or hold appointments in the diplomatic or 
consular service are (by sec. 1223) considered 
as having resigned their places in the Army, 
with the exception above alluded to, it must 
be considered that a retired officer is not 
precluded from holding a civil office under 
the United States Government, unless in the 
consular or diplomatic service. 

“The third question proposed by you is, 
whether a retired officer is entitled to draw 
his pay as such and also the salary of any 
civil office he may hold under the United 
States Government. 

“Sections 1763, 1764, and 1765 of the Re- 
vised Statutes forbid any person who holds 
an office, the salary or annual compensation 
of which amounts to the sum of $2,500, to 
receive compensation for discharging the 
duties of any other office, unless expressly 
authorized by law; they also direct that no 
allowance or compensation shall be allowed 
to any officer or clerk by reason of the dis- 
charge of duties which beleng to any other 
officer or clerk in the same or any other de- 
partment, and that no officer in any branch 
of the public service, or any other person 
whose salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed 
by law or regulations, shall receive any addi- 
tional pay, extra allowance, or compensation, 
in any form whatever, for the disbursement 
of public money, or for any other service or 
duty whatever, unless the same is authorized 
by law, and the appropriation therefor ex- 
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plicitly states that it is for such additional 
pay. extra allowance, or compensation. 

“The construction which has been given 
to these statutes (especially in the case of 
Converse v. The United States (21 How., 
463) ) is that the intent and effect of them is 
to forbid officers holding one office to recelve 
compensation for the discharge of duties be- 
longing te another, or additional pay, extra 
allowance, or compensation for such other 
services or duties where they hold the com- 
mission of but a single office, and, by virtue 
of that office, or in addition to the duties of 
that office, have assigned to them the duties 
of another office. According to that deci- 
sion, however, if an officer holds two dis- 
tinct commissions, and thus two distinct 
offices, he may receive the salary for each. 
The evil intended to be guarded against by 
these statutes was not so much plurality of 
offices as it was additional pay or compensa- 
tion to an officer holding but one office for 
performing additional duties, or the duties 
properly belonging to another. If he ac- 
tually holds two commissions, and does the 
duties of two distinct offices, he may receive 
the salary which has been appropriated to 
each office. Sections 1763, 1764, and 1765, 
above referred to, are condensations from 
statutes which were in existence at the time 
that this decision was made, and in con- 
formity with it I deem it my duty, in answer 
to your inquiry, to say that a retired officer 
may draw his pay as such, and may also draw 
the salary of any civil office which he may 
hold under the Government, assuming al- 
ways that the duties of the civil office are 
performed under and by virtue of a com- 
mission appointing him to that office, which 
he holds in addition to his rank as a retired 
officer." 

On April 14, 1882, the Senate by resolu- 
tion requested the Judiciary Committee to 
inform the Senate whether or not a retired 
United States Army officer could rightfully 
hold a civil office under the Government of 
the United States (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 13, p. 2878). The committee, through 
its chairman, Mr. Garland, reported in the 
affirmative (p. 2977), as follows (S. Rept. No. 
429, 47th Cong., Ist sess.) : 

“There is nothing in the Constitution 


-touching the question embraced by the res- 


olution. 

“In the Revised Statutes (sec. 1222) any 
officer of the Army on the active list is pro- 
hibited from holding any civil office, whether 
by election or appointment, and by the same 
law, if any Army officer on the active list ac- 
cepts or exercises the functions of a civil of- 
fice, he shall thereby cease to be an Army of- 
ficer and his commission as such shall be 
thereby vacated. 

“This is limited to the active list and would 
clearly imply that an Army officer on the re- 
tired list could be a civil officer. 

“The next section (1223) provides expressly 
that any officer of the Army who accepts or 
holds any appointment in the diplomatic or 
consular service of the Government shall be 
considered as having resigned his place in 
the Army, and it shall be filled as a vacancy. 
But this disqualification in the diplomatic or 
consular service was virtually repealed by the 
act of March 3, 1875, as follows: ‘And every 
such officer now borne on the retired list shall 
be continued thereon notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 2, chapter 38, act of 
March 3, 1863’; and, also, and be it also 
provided, that no retired officer shall be af- 
fected by this act who has been retired or 
may hereafter be retired on the rank held by 
him at the time of his retirement.’ (Rev. 
Stat., supp., ch. 178, p. 195.) 

“Comparing the different statutes on the 
subject, the committee answer the question 
in the affirmative.” 

Devens once again upheld the right to hold 


two distinct offices and to receive the pay of 
each in Rileys case (16 Op. Atty. Gen. 7 


(1787)). He again applied the ruling con- 
cerning the performance of extra duties only, 
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which under section 1763, Revised Statutes, 
would prohibit extra payment in such cases 
(see Dinsmore’s case (16 Atty. Gen. 565)). 

“The case of U. S. v. Converse (21 
How. 463) was confirmed in 1884 in U. S. 
v. Brindle (110 U. S. 688). In that case, 
Brindle was employed as a receiver of public 
moneys in the sale of public lands for a dis- 
trict in Kansas, having an annual fixed 
salary. He was also appointed agent for the 
sale of Indian trust lands under the Treaty of 
July 17, 1854 (10 Stat. 1048). The Court 
noted that the duties under the latter statute 
and treaty were different and not imposed 
upon Brindle by an office under the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Therefore he 
held two distinct offices. The Court stated: 

“In Converse v. United States (21 How. 
463), it was decided that provisions in appro- 
priation acts, like section 18 of the act of 
August 31, 1852, prohibiting an officer from 
receiving more than one salary, could not by 
‘fair interpretation be held to embrace an 
employment which has no affinity or con- 
nection, either in its character or by law or 
usage, with the line of his official duty, and 
where the service to be performed is of a 
different character and for a different place, 
and the amount of compensation regulated 
by law.’ Page 471. In the present case the 
employment was for a special service in con- 
nection with a special trust assumed by the 
United States for the benefit of certain In- 
dian tribes, in which express provisions were 
made for the payment of expenses. In legal 
effect, the appointment was to an agency for 
the sale of lands for the Indians, with an 
implied understanding that a reasonable 
compensation would be paid for the services 
rendered. So far as anything appears in the 
record, the appointment was not made be- 
cause Brindle was receiver of the land office. 
The duties to be performed were of a different 
character and at a different place from those 
of the land office, and while the exact amount 
of compensation for this service was not 
fixed, it was clearly to be inferred that such 
compensation as the law implies where labor 
is performed by one at the request of another, 
that is to say, a reasonable compensation, 
would be paid. This case comes, therefore, 
within the rule in Converse v. United States, 
and Brindle is not excluded by the act of 
1852 from demanding compensation for this 
service by reason of his being receiver of the 
land office.” 

In 1885, Garland, Attorney General, applied 
the rule in the Converse and Brindle cases 
to the case of Donovan (18 Atty. Gen. 303). 
He held that a clerk in the office of the 
auditor of the District of Columbia, who was 
also appointed a referee by the Court of 
Claims, under the act of June 16, 1880, was 
entitled to receive the salaries of both offices. 

The question was again raised in the Su- 
preme Court in U. S. v. Saunders (120 U. 8. 
126 (1887)). Saunders, a clerk in the Office 
of the President, was also appointed clerk 
of the Committee on Commerce of the Con- 
gress of the United States. The Comptroller 
refused to pay him the salary of his position 
as committee clerk. Mr. Justice Miller, in his 
opinion, stated: i 

“We are of opinion that, taking these sec- 
tions all together, the purpose of this legisla- 
tion was to prevent a person holding an 
office or appointment, for which the law pro- 
vides a definite compensation by way of sal- 
ary or otherwise, which is intended to cover 
all the services which, as such officer, he 
may be called upon to render, from recbiving 
extra compensation, additional allowances, 
or pay for other services which may be re- 
quired of him either by act of Congress or 
by order of the head of his Department, or 
in any other mode, added to or connected 
with the regular duties of the place which 
he holds; but that they have no application 
to the case of two distinct offices, places, or 
employments, each of which has its own 
duties and its own compensation which of- 
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fices may both be held by one person at the 
fame itme. In the latter case, he is in the 
eye of the law two officers, or holds two 
places or appointments, the functions of 
which are separate and distinct, and, ac- 
cording to all the decisions, he is in such 
case entitled to recover the two compensa- 
tions. In the former case, he performs the 
added duties under his appointment to a 
single place, and the statute has provided 
that he shall receive no additional compen- 
sation for the olass of duties unless it is 
so provided by special legislation. The case 
of United States v. Brindle (110 U. S. €88), 
in which an Indian agent received large 
additional compensation for services con- 
nected with the sale of lands belonging to 
the Indians of his agency, which, was af- 
firmed in this court, was upon the ground 
that. these additional services were performed 
for the benefit of the Indians, and the 
statute implied the payment of a reasonable 
compensation for such services. See also 
Converse v. The United States (21 How. 463). 

Attorney General Garland covered the 
question again in Marshal's case (19 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 121 (1888)). The marshal had, in 
addition to his duties as marshal, been 
appointed an agent under section 5276, re- 
vised statutes, to bring back a fugitive crim- 
inal from a foreign country. Garland 
pointed out that the construction of the 
various statutes had been repeatedly ‘passed 
upon by his predecessors. He reviewed the 
thinking of the majority school of thought 
represented by Attorney General Black that 
the $2,500 limitation prohibited not only 
the receipt of extra pay, but also the salaries 
of more than one office, no matter under 
what circumstances the duties of that office 
may have been performed and the minority 
echool of thought, represented by Attorney 
General Crittenden, that none of the acts 
forbade a person from holding two offices and 
receiving the salaries thereof, because the 
prohibition was against his receiving salary 
of an office that he did not hold, and not 
against his receiving a salary of two offices 
which he did legitimately hold. Garland 
also reviewed the Supreme Court cases con- 
cerned in this general question: Converse v. 
U. S. (21 How. 463 (1858) ); Stanbury v. U. S. 
(8 Wall 34 (1868)); U. S. v. Shoemaker (7 
Wall 338 (1868)); Hall v. U. S. (91 U. S. 559 
(1875)); U. S. v. Brindle (110 U. S. 688 
(1884)); and U. S. v. Saunders (120 U. S. 
126). 

The question of retired oficers was again 
reviewed by W. H. H. Miller, Attorney Gen- 
eral, in Major Smith's case (19 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 383 (1889)). Major Smith, who held 
the civilinn position in charge of river and 
harbor work at Wilmington, Del., was ap- 
pointed from civil life to the position of 
major of engineering in the Army, and there- 
upon was placed on the retired list of the 
Army. Miller pointed out that this question 
had been passed upon by the Senate, the 
Attorney General and by the courts. He 
sta ted: . 

“The last two questions submitted have 
substantially been passed upon. by the Sen- 
ate, by this Department, and by the courts 
before. z 

“On the 14th of April 1882 the following 
resolution was submitted to the Senate of 
the United States: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary be instructed to inquire, and re- 
port by bill or otherwise, whether or not a 
retired United States Army officer can law- 
fully hold a ciyil office under the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

“It was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which, on the 18th, through Mr. 
Garland, reported to the Senate, ‘answering 
the question in the affirmative.’ 

“On the 7th of June 1851 a similar ques- 
tion was submitted to Attorney General 
Crittenden under the statutes of the 3d of 
March 1839 (5 Stat. 334-349), and of the 23d 
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of August, 1842 (5 Stat., 508-510), from 
which section 1765, Revised Statutes, was 
derived. He replied (5 Opin., 768): 

The plain meaning of this seems to be 
that an individual holding one office and 
receiving its salary shall, in no case, be 
allowed to receive also the salary of another 
office, which he does not hold, simply on 
account of his having performed the duties 
thereof, The prohibition is against his re- 
ceiving the salary of an office that he does 
not hold, and not against his receiving the 
salaries of two offices which he does legiti- 
mately hold.’ 

“On the 11th of June 1877 like questions 
were submitted to Attorney General Devens. 
In his reply (15 Opin., 306) he considers and 
interprets all the sections to which you refer, 
and declares: i 

“Sections 1763, 1764, and 1765, above re- 
ferred to, and condensations from statutes 
which were in existence at the time that this 
decision (Converse v. The United States), was 
made, and in conformity with it I deem it 
my duty, in answer to your inquiry, to say 
that a retired officer may draw his pay as 
such, and may also draw the salary of any 
civil ofice which he may hold under the Gov- 
ernment, assuming always that the duties of 
the civil office are performed under and by 
virtue of a commission appointing him to 
that office which he holds in addition to his 
rank as a retired officer.’ 

“This interpretation is sustained by the 
Court of Claims in Meigs v. United States 
(19 C. Cis. R., 497), and by the Supreme 
Court in Converse y. United States (21 How. 
464), United States v. Brindle (10 U. S. R., 
683), and United States v. Saunders (120 
U. S. R. 126), in which last case Miller, J., 
delivering the opinion, declares: 

We are of opinion that, taking these sec- 
tions (1763, 1764, and 1765) all together, the 
purpose of this legislation was to prevent a 
person holding an office or appointment, for 
which the law provides a definite compensa- 
tion by way of salary or otherwise, which is 
intended to cover all the services which, as 
such officer, he may be called upon to render, 
from receiving extra compensation, addi- 
tional allowances, or pay for other services 
which may be required of him either by act 
of Congress or by order of the head of his 
Department, or in any other mode, added to 
or connected with the regular duties of the 
place which he holds; but that they have no 
application to the case of two distinct offices, 
places, or employments, each of which has its 
own duties and its own compensation, which 
offices may both be held by one person at the 
same time. In the latter case he is in the 
eye of the law officers, or holds two places or 
appointments, the functions of which are 
separate and distinct, and, according to all 
the decisions, he is in such case entitled to 
recover the two compensations.’ 

“Iam of opinion that the above interpre- 
tation of sections 1259, 1763, 1764, and 1765, 


Revised Statutes, to which you refer, is well 


established alike by reason, precedent, and 
authority. 

“I therefore answer your first inquiry in 
the afirmative, and your second and third 
inquiries in the negative.” 

The year 1894 saw the passage of legis- 
lation which appears to have reversed in 
part the doctrine propounded by the Su- 
preme Court. In the Converse case, Attorney 
General Crittenden’s opinion was disallowed 
to the effect that a person might hold two 
offices to which he had been legitimately 
appointed and receive the salary of each. As 
we have seen, retired military-officers had 
been specifically included within the limits 
of this doctrine. In 1894 language was at- 
tached to the Legislative, Executive, and Ju- 
dicial Expenses Appropriations Act, 1895, in 
the form of a rider to section 2 which made 
it clear that persons holding an office, the 
salary or annual compensation attached to 
which amounted to $2,500, were not to be 
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appolnted to or hold any other office unless 
specifically authorized thereto by law. 

That this rider applied to retired military 
officers is implied by the fact that the fol- 
lowing was a part thereof: 

“But this shall not apply to retired officers 
of the Army or Navy whenever they may be 
elected to public office, or whenever the 
President shall appoint them to office by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.“ 

The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Expenses Appropriations Act, 1895, had been 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
us. H. R. 7097 and had been passed. In the 
Senate, the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions inserted the rider as the second sen- 
tence of section 2 of the bill. However, the 
committee did not discuss the matter in its 
report (S. Rept. 506, 53d Cong., 2d sess.) . 
When the Senate considered the bill as re- 
ported on July 13, 1894, the following debate 
took place (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 26, 
p. 7423): 

“The next amendment was, in section 2, 
on page 126, line 10, after the word each,“ 
to insert: 

No person who holds an office the sal- 
ary or annual compensation attached to 
which amounts to the sum of $2,500 shall 
be appointed to or hold any other office un- 
less hereafter specially authorized thereto by 
law; but this shall not apply to retired officers 
of the Army or Navy whenever they may be 
elected to public office.’ 

“Mr. Piatt. I supposed we had a provision 
of law to the effect that no officer in the 
Government employ could draw a salary for 
two offices, Is there not such a law? 

“Mr. COCKRELL. There is such a law, but 
we do not think it covers the case. 

“Mr. Piarr. Will the Senator please ex- 
plain why this amendment is necessary? 

Mr. COCKRELL. This is simply to prohibit 
in certain classes of cases the paymeht of 
double salaries, and yet not to make it an 
invariable rule in all kinds of cases. There 
is an exception to be offered to it. The 
Senator from Iowa has the amendment to 
the amendment which was prepared for sub- 
mission. After the words ‘public office,’ in 
line 15, to insert ‘or whenever the President 
may appoint them thereto, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.’ 

Mr. Pfarr. Let the amendment to the 
amendment be read at the desk. 

“The PRESIDING Orricer, The amendment 
to the amendment will be stated. 

“The Secretary. After the word ‘office,’ in 
line 15, ón page 126, it is proposed to insert 
‘whenever the President shall appoint them 
to office by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.’ 

“The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

“The amendment as amended was agreed 
to.” 

No further debate took place in either 
House respecting the rider. The conference 
committee in its report to the Senate stated 
with respect to the final text of the rider 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 26, p. 7844): 

“That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 186, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of said 
amendment strike out the word ‘unless’ and 
insert in leu thereof the following: ‘to 
which compensation is attached, unless 
specially heretofore or’; and the Senate agree 
to the same.” 

With respect to this the conference report 
in the House states (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 26, p. 7856): 

“On amendment numbered 186: Instead 
of the provision proposed by the Senate, 
prohibiting the holding of two offices by one 
person, inserts the following: ‘No person 
who holds an office the salary or annual 
compensation attached to which amounts to 
the sum of $2,500 shall be appointed to or 
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hold any other office to which compensation 
is attached unless specially heretofore or 
hereafter specially authorized thereto by 
law; but this shall not apply to retired of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy, whenever they 
may be elected to public office, or whenever 
the President shall appoint them to office 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.’” 

The bill H. R. 7097 with the rider in section 
2 as amended was approved by the President 
on July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205). 

The final text of section 2 of the act was 
(the text of the rider is in brackets) : 

“Sec, 2. That the pay of assistant mes- 
sengers, firemen, watchmen, laborers, and 
charwomen provided for in this act, unless 
otherwise specially stated, shall be as fol- 
lows: For assistant messengers, firemen, and 
watchmen, at the rate of $720 per annum 
each; for laborers, at the rate of $660 per 
annum each; and for charwomen, at the 
rate of $240 per annum each. [No person 
who holds an office the salary or annual com- 
pensation attached to which amounts to the 
sum of $2,500 shall be appointed to or hold 
any other office to which compensation is 
attached unless specially heretofore or here- 
after specially authorized thereto by law; but 
this shall not apply to retired officers of the 
Army or Navy whenever they may be elected 
to public office or whenever the President 
shall appoint them to office by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.]" 


The 1894 statute was considered by At- 
torney General Griggs in Putnam's Case, 22 
Op. Atty. Gen. 184 (1898). The Honorable 
William L. Putnam was a United States 
circuit judge who had been appointed as 
one of the commissioners under the conven- 
tion of February 8, 1896, concerning claims 
growing out of seizures of vessels in the 
Bering Sea. “Griggs considered that, pro- 
visions for the appointment of commission- 
ers having been included in the convention, 
the office of commissioner was one growing 
out of the foreign relations of the United 
States and was not an office comtemplated 
by article 2 section 2 of the Constitution, 
which provided for appointments by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, etc. He concluded that 
under these circumstances the office of com- 
missioner, not being a constitutional office, 
was therefore not within the prohibition of 
section 2 of the act of 1894. Griggs further 
considered the definition of office in the more 
popular sense and found that the Supreme 
Court had indicated that an officer was one 
whose office included tenure, continuation, 
emoluments, etc., citing U. S. v. Germaine 
(99 U. S. 510), U. S. v. Mowat (124 U. S. 307), 
Auß mordt v. Hedden (137 U. S. 327). He 
concluded that the office of commissioner 
being only temporary and for a specific pur- 
pose only and having neither tenure, dura- 
tion, or emoluments, could not be said to be 
a public office within the prohibition of the 
1894 act. He therefore ruled that Judge 
Putnam could receive both his salary as a 
Circuit Court Judge and compensation for 
his work as commissioner under the con- 
vention, notwithstanding the fact that his 
salary as circuit court Judge exceeded $2,500. 

Putnam's case appears to have been the 
first exemption from the prohibition against 
duel office holding in the 1894 act. A further 
exemption was made by Attorney General 
Bonaparte in Neill’s case (26 Op. Atty. Gen. 
247 (1907)). Commissioner of Labor Charles 
P. Neill was also appointed a member of the 
Immigration Commission under the act of 
February 20, 1907 (34 Stat. 898, 909), to in- 
vestigate immigration affairs. His salary as 
Secretary of Labor exceeded $2,500. Bona- 
Parte duly noted the holding of Griggs in 
the Putnam case. He rested his decision in 
behalf of Neill on the grounds that the posi- 
tion of member of the Immigration Commis- 
sion, being of a temporary nature and for a 
single specific purpose, did not fall within 
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the definition of “public office” as defined by 
the United States Supreme Court in U. S. 
v. Hartwell (16 Wall. 385, 393), U. S. v. Moore 
(95 U. S. 762), U. S. v. Germaine (99 U. S. 
511), Hall v. Wisconsin (108 U. S. 8), Auf- 
mordt v. Hedden (137 U. S. 327), Opinion o/ 
the Judges (3 Greenl. (Me.) 461), Eliason v. 
Coleman (86 N. C. 235), and U. S. v. Maurice 
(2 Brock 96). On this basis, Bonaparte held 
that Neill was entitled to hold both offices 
and receive the salary of both. 

In 1916, the question of double salaries re- 
occurred in the Congress by the enactment 
of a rider on the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriations Act, 1917 (39 Stat. 
120, sec. 6). That act had been reported in 
the House by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations as H. R. 12207, 64th Congress, Ist 
session. As reported and as passed by the 
House, the bill contained no provisions re- 
specting double salaries. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee in reporting the bill to 
the Senate (S. Rept. No. 329, 64th Cong.) 
included a section 6 in the bill without com- 
ment as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That no money appropriated by 
this or any other act shall be available for 
payment to any person receiving more than 
one salary when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum, but this shall not apply to retired 
officers of the Army or Navy whenever they 
may be elected to public office or whenever 
the President shall appoint them to office 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.“ 

When the bill was read for amendment on 
the floor of the Senate the following debate 
took place (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 53, 
pt. 6, pp. 5731-5732) : 

“The next amendment was, on page 154, 
after line 14, to insert as a new section the 
following: 

“Sec. 6. That no money appropriated by 
this or any ether act shall be available for 
payment to any person receiving more than 
one salary when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum, but this shall not apply to retired 
officers of the Army or Navy whenever they 
may be elected to public office or whenever 
the President shall appoint them to office by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.’ 

“Mr. Lodge, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. Kern 
addressed the Chair. 

“Mr. LopGr. I merely wish to offer an 
amendment to the amendment. I dare say 
the Senator from Virginia rose to offer the 
same amendment I was going to propose. 

“Mr. Swanson. About the Marine Corps? 

“Mr. Lopce. To insert, after the word 
‘Navy,’ the words ‘Marine Corps.’ 

“Mr. Swanson. And, in line 20, ‘appointed 
or.” 
“Mr. Lopce. ‘Appointed or" before elected.“ 

“Mr. OVERMAN. What is the amendment? 

Mr. Lopcs. The amendment is to insert, 
after retired officers of the Army or Navy,’ 
the words ‘or Marine Corps,’ and, of course, 
it ought also be read ‘whenever they may be 
appointed or elected to public office.” 

“The Presmpinc OFFICER. The proposed 
amendment will be read. 

“The Secretary. On page 154, in section 6, 
after the word Army.“ insert a comma and 
strike out the word ‘or’; after the word ‘Navy’ 
insert the words ‘or Marine Corps’; and, in 
line 20, before the word elected.“ insert ap- 
pointed or’; so as to make the section read: 

“ ‘Sec 6. That no money appropriated by 
this or any other act shall be available for 
payment to any person receiving more than 
one salary when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum, but this shall not apply to retired 
officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
whenever they may be appointed or elected 
to public office or whenever the President 
shall appoint them to office by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.“ 
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“Mr. Martin of Virginia, I think that is a 

amendment.” 

“The amendment to the amendment was 

to. 

“The amendment, as amended, was agreed 
to. 
“Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish, for 
information, to make an inquiry regarding 
section 6. As I understand it, the combined 
amount of salaries that one pérson may draw 
has heretofore been limited to $2,500. Am I 
correct in that? 

“Mr. Martin of Virginia. No. The former 
law was that no clerk who was receiving as 
much as $2,500 per annum should have any 
second appointment at all. 

“Mr. SHEPPARD: Why was that amount 
reduced to $2,000? 

“Mr. Martin of Virginia. Because we were 
informed of abuses in some of the depart- 
ments; that when they could not raise a 
clerk's salary—when Congres refused to make 
the allowance—they would just give him 
some other place in addition to that which 
he held. s 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. That is entirely satisfactory 
to me, Mr. President.” 

As thus adopted, the rider passed the Sen- 
ate. At the conference certain additions were 
made to the amendment (H. Rept. No. 617, 
64th Cong., pp. 6, 7, 12, 13), as follows: 

“Amendment No. 229: That the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 229, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

“ ‘Sec. 6. That, unless otherwise specially 
authorized by law, no money appropriated by 
this or any other act shall be available for 
payment to any person receiving more than 
one salary when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum, but this shall not apply to retired 
officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
whenever they may be appointed or elected 
to public office or whenever the President 
shall appoint them to office by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate or to ofi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Organized Mili- 
tia and militia in the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia.’ 
“And the Senate agree to the same. 

. . . 


. * 


“No. 229: Inserts section 6, proposed by the 
Senate, prohibiting the payment of more 
than one salary to any person where the 
combined salaries exceed $2,000, modified so 
that the section shall not operate where more 
than one payment is specially authorized by 
law, and shall not be effective in the case of 
officers and enlisted men of the Organized 
Militia and the Naval Militia of the States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia.” 

As thus amended the rider was enacted and 
became section 6 of the act, supra. Later 
in the same session the matter was taken 
up again in the Naval Service Appropriations 
Act, 1917 (39 Stat. 582), by means of another 
rider. This act had been reported in the 
House by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations as H. R. 159457. Here also, the 
rider was attached in the Senate Committee 
by. amendment and without comment. The 
following occurred on the floor of the Senate 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 53, pt. 11, pp. 
11025-11026) ; 

“The next amendment was, on page 70, 
after line 2, to Insert: 

Section 6 of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, namely” approved May 10, 1916, is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That unless otherwise specially 
authorized by law, no money appropriated 
by this or any other act shall be available for 
payment to any person receiving more than 
one salary when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
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annum, but this shall not apply to retired 
officers or enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps. or Coast Guard, or to officers 
and enlisted men of the Militia 
and Naval Militia in the several States, Ter- 
ritories, and the District of Columbia; Pro- 
vided, That no such retired officer, officer, or 
enlisted man shall be denied or deprived of 
any of his pay, salary, or compensation as 
such, or of any other salary or compensa- 
tion for services heretofore rendered, by rea- 
son of any decision or construction of said 
section 6.“ 

“Mr. Norrts. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from Virginia what 
change is made in section 6 from the law as 
it exists now? 

“Mr. Swanson. The only change is in the 
proviso. À 

“Mr. Norris. From the proviso on? 

“Mr. Swanson. In the proviso itself. I 
will state to the Senator that this takes care 
of Mr. Theall, who is the secretary of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House. We 
passed a provision that permitted that, and 
the Comptroller of the Treasury decided that 
the clerk of a committee was not a public 
officer, which precluded him from occupying 
that position. This simply puts a construc- 
tion there so that the Comptroller of the 
Treasury cannot deprive him of his persent 
position. We had previously passed a law 
taking care of him, and he decided that the 
clerk of a committee was not a public officer, 
and would not pay the salary. 

„Mr. Nonnis. Does this apply to anybody 
except this official of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

“Mr. Swanson. To no one, I understand, 
except this officer. 

“Mr. Norris. Why not make a direct ref- 
erence to the particular person? 

“Mr. Loox. We are amending the statute. 
You cannot mention him in another statute. 

“Mr. Norris. This particular position in 
the House of Representatives is filled by a 
retired naval officer. There is another 
question. If this applies only to an official 
or employee of the House of Representatives, 
why did not the House of Representatives 
put it in? P 

“Mr. Swanson. I understand that there is 
another one at the Navy yard. If the 
Senator will permit me, we amended sec- 
tion 6 so as to enable them to employ a 
retired officer in the Navy to be clerk of 
the committee. That was included in the 
bill. The provision was included in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion bill. Having used the words ‘public 
officer,’ the Comptroller of the Treasury, I 
understand, rules that the clerk of the com- 
mittee is not a.public officer, and conse- 
quently he cannot receive his salary. The 
amendment is in the proviso which prevents 
the Comptroller from giving that interpre- 
tation to the law. 

“Mr. Loner. If the Senator will allow me, 
I may remind him that this ruling was not 
made until after the bill had left the House. 

Mr. Norris. Even if that be true, this is 
to give relief to some one in the House, and 
this is simply, of course, class legislation 
put on an appropriation bill. I had my at- 
tention called to it by a Member of the 
House, who said that it applied to a large 
number of retired persons, and I should 
think it would apply to practically the en- 
tire Navy Department. If there is any good 
reason why one man should be exciuded 
from the operation of the law, I would not 
have any objection if he was excluded and 
excluded directly by name or his office or 
position excluded. 

“Mr. Lovee. But the general law expressly 
provides that the provision about the sal- 
aries shall not apply to retired officers and 
enlisted men. That is the general provision 
of the statute. The exception is in the 
proviso, because there is an attempt made 
to exclude this one man the general 
law by the Comptroller by a ruling which, 
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it semes to me, is absurd. Down to the pro- 
viso it is the general existing law. 

“Mr. Norris. Commencing, then, at line 
17. with the proviso, that is the only change 
made in the existing law? 

“Mr. Lonce. It is to enable him, if the 
Senator will read it, to receive his com- 
pensation as provided by law for services 
heretofore rendered. 

“Mr. Norris. Let us see how it reads: 
‘Provided, That no such retired officer, of- 
ficer, or enlisted man shall be denied or de- 
prived of any of his pay, salary, or compen- 
sation as such, or of any other salary or 
compensation for services heretofore ren- 
dered, by reason of any decision or construc- 
tion of said section 6.’ 

“Do I understand that the effect of that 
will be that this official in the House of 
Representatives, who seems to be the bene- 
ficiary, will get his back pay, but will in the 
future not be able to get any? 

Mr. Lopce. No; he will get it in the future. 
It covers both. 

“Mr, Norris (reading)— 

Ot any of his pay, salary, or compensa- 
tion as such, or of any other salary or com- 
pensation for services heretofore rendered.“ 

“Mr. Loncr. Yes; no such retired officer 
‘shall be denied or deprived of any of his 
pay, salary, or compensation as such, or of 
any other salary or compensation for services 
heretofore rendered.” 

“Mr. Smoot. Mr. President 

“Mr. Norris. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

“Mr. Smoot, The Appropriation Committee 
of the Senate in reporting the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill for 
this year inserted section 6 in the bill as 
follows: 

That unless otherwise specially au- 
thorized by law no money appropriated by 
this or any other act shall be available for 
payment to any person receiving more than 
1 salary when the combined amount of said 
salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum.“ 

“That is what the committee reported to 
the Senate. While the bill was under con- 
sideration the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. LopcE] offered an amendment to the 
committee amendment as follows: 

But this shall not apply to retired of- 
ficers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
whenever they may be appointed or elected to 
public office or whenever the President shall 
appoint them to office by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate or to officers and 
enlisted men of the Organized Militia and 
Naval Militia in the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia.’ 

“That is the way section 6 of the bill 
finally passed the Senate. I understand, of 
course, that this proviso is put in the pend- 


. ing bill to take care of one man in the 


employ of the House of Representatives. I 
will say to the Senator that that case was 
called to the attention of the Appropriation 
Committee when it first considered the 
amendment, but the committee at that time 
did not feel justified in proposing an amend- 
ment to take care of one man, but after the 
Senate adopted the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts it exempted 
retired officers and enlisted men of the Army 
and Navy and Marine Corps, and so forth. 
It develops now that the employee in the 
House of Representatives referred to is a re- 
tired officer, and if that be true he should be 
exempted under the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, but under a 
ruling it is held that no matter whether he is 
a retired officer or not, holding the position 
he does with a committee of the House, he is 
not entitled to the two salaries. 

“Mr. Norris. I rather think since we have 
exempted everybody else from the effect of 
the law we ought not to hesitate to exempt 
this one man who is left. I understand the 
law prohibiting anyone from drawing two 
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salaries is so amended that it does not apply 
to anyone except this clerk in the House of 
Representatives, and this is to let him out, 
also, 


“Mr. Smoot. That is the effect of the pro- 
viso, but I will say to the Senator 

“Mr. Norris. Why not repeal the law alto- 
gether? 

“Mr. Swanson, If the Senator will perm!t 
me, it was held that the appointment by a 
committee of Congress, as I understand the 
ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury, is 
not a public officer, and consequently not be- 
ing a public officer he cannot get the benefit 
of the exemption that others have. He is a 
very valuable man, one of the most valuable 
men in the House of Representatives as far as 
naval affairs are concerned, and he cannot 
afford to accept a clerkship in the committee 
unless this exemption is permitted. This is 
put in the bill at the request of the chair- 
man of the Naval Committee of the House, 
who desires to retain the valuable services 
of this man, and it is made necessary on 
account of what seems to me to be the fool- 
ish ruling of the Comptroller of the 
that a clerk of a committee is not a public 
Officer. 

“Mr. Norris. I should like to inquire how 
many men are drawing two salaries now who 
are not affected by the law. 

“Mr. Smoor. I will say to the Senator that 
at the time the amendment to the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill was being considered in the Committee 
on Appropriations we undertook to find out 
just how many there were in the employment 
at the Government erawing twosalaries. We 
were unable to ascertain the exact numbef, 
but I will say to the Senator there were a 
great many of them, but since the passage 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
Propriation bill it has done away with all 
except retired officers, as stated before. 

“I will state further to the Senator that 
the committee found that the practice was 
growing to such an extent that it decided 
to pass a law prohibiting it. That is the 
reason why the committee reported the 
amendment to the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriations bill. 

“Mr. Norris. Yes; but after it was amended 
it did not apply to anybody. 

Mr. SMoor. Yes; it applied to everybody, 
with the exception of enlisted men and of- 
ficers in the Army and Navy, Marine 
and Organized Militia, and Naval Militia. 

“Mr. Nozris. How many are there of those? 
Can the Senator state the number? 

“Mr. Lopce. If the Senator will allow me, 
it has never been attempted to prevent re- 
tired officers from accepting private employ- 
ment. It would be a useless cruelty. 

“Mr. Morris. This law does not attempt to 
do that. We could not pass a law under the 
Constitution that would be of any validity, 
probably, that would do that, but we could 
pass a law that would prevent a man from 
drawing two salaries from the Government 
of the United States. 

“Mr. LODGE. You could prevent a retired 
officer from accepting any other employment 
in private life. 

“Mr. Norris. Nobody wants to do that. 

“Mr. Lopce. You could make him forfeit 
his pay. That has never been done. Officers 
have always been allowed to accept private 
employment. Of course, they are always at 
the orders of the Government. 

“Mr. Norris. Can the Senator from Utah 
answer my question as to how many men 
were drawing two salaries from the Govern- 
ment and are not drawing it now by reason 
of the enactment of this law? 

“Mr. SmMoor. It would be only an estimate, 
but I will say to the Senator that there must 
have been something over 50 men who were 
drawing 2 salaries who are not doing so to- 
day. I do not want to state positively the 
number, but there were at lesat that many, 
and perhaps a great many more. 
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“Mr. Norris. I do not know that that Is 
material now, bectuse it is in the law any- 
way, but what was the reason for exempting 
Army officers and officers of the Marine 
Corps? 


“Mr. SMoor. The reason was this: As to re- 


tired officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, and officers of the Guard, their time 
belongs to them, and if any department of 
the Government desires to avail itself of their 
services, there should be no objection to that. 
The exemption was adopted so that the Gov- 
ernment could avail itself of their services. 

„Mr. Norris. Why not the other people 
who are not retired officers of the Army or 
Navy? 

“Mr, SmooT, The reason is this, because 
their time is already paid for by the Gov- 
ernment, and extra long hours must of 
necessity interfere with their efficiency in 
both positions, 

“Mr. Weexs. It is the custom to pay cer- 
tain officers connected with the Government 
a higher rate of pay on account of the ex- 
cellence of their service. For instance, the 
clerk of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives is paid an an- 
nual salary of $5,000 a year as long as he 
holds that position. It is simply a reward 
for efficiency. The salary which he receives 
is a thousand dollars greater than would be 
the salary of any other man holding that 
place. The same general principle applies 
to this case. The clerk of the House Naval 
Committee is a graduate of the Naval 
Academy and served in the Marine Corps. 
He was retired for physical disability, but he 
is entirely competent to perform the duties 
of that technical position not only as well 
but better than almost any other man. 
‘Therefore it has seemed fair that he should 
receive his retired pay and such salary as the 
committee gave him. As a matter of fact, 
he-is paid $2,400 as clerk of the committee, 
and his retired pay is between $1,900 and 
$2,000 or about $4,300 a year. That is his 
entire pay from the Government, and it is 
not a high salary for that particular place, 
which he fills so acceptably to the House 
Naval Committee. 

“There are 3 or 4 other cases which come 
under this limitation, T understand. There 
are perhaps three other naval officers who 
are employed in such a way that they will 
not receive their salary under the ruling of 
the Comptroller. In this particular case the 
salary for the last 2 months which this 
House employee actually received is being 
checked up against his retired pay of the 
Navy, and unless something is done, as pro- 
posed in this measure, not only will he in 
future receive only the retired pay from the 
Navy, but the actual pay which he has re- 
ceived under the law up to this time will be 
checked against that retired pay. It seems 
to me, from my knowledge of the case, there 
cannot be two sides to the fairness and de- 
sirability of adopting the provision which 
the Committee on Naval Affairs has proposed 
to the bill. 

“The Vice Present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee, 

“The amendment was agreed to.” 

In the conference committee, the House 
receded from its disagreement to this 
amendment by the Senate. The amendment 
was explained by the committee as follows 
(H. Rept. No. 1099, 64th Cong., p. 23): 

“Amendment No. 107: Amends section 6 
of the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Act, approved May 10, 1916, whereby no per- 
son who receives more than one salary from 
the United States when the combined 
amount of said salaries exceeds the sum of 
$2,000 per annum shall be paid from any 
appropriation in that act or any other act, 
and excludes from the operation of the act 
retired officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps who were appointed to public office. 
The Senate amendment excludes retired offi- 
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cers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or the officers 
and enlisted men of the organized Naval 
Militia in the several States, Territories, and 
District of Columbia, and further provides 
that no such retired officer shall be checked 
in his pay due to any construction of section 
6 prior to the passage of this act. And the 
House recedes.” 

This amendment constitutes the present 
text of the Federal doctrine on double sal- 
aries (U. S. C. 5: 58). The proviso respect- 
ing acceptance of retired officers or enlisted 
men appears in the United States Code, title 
5, section 59. Various other amendments 
have been made to this act. However, the 
basic principle of the legislation has not 
been specifically changed. These amend- 
ments took the form of exemptions from the 
provisions of the act. For instance, United 
States Code, title 5, section 60, exempted 
employees of the Library of Congress, who 
perform special functions in connection with 
its trust funds, from the provisions of sec- 
tion 58. See also section 59a. The decisions 
and opinions on section 58, which have oc- 
curred since the 1916 amendment, are con- 
cerned with construing its effect and are 
reviewed below. 

No questions concerning dual compensa- 
tion and dual employment seem to have oc- 
curred during the years between the enact- 
ment of the 1916 amendment, supra, and 
1921. On June 10, 1921, the Congress es- 
tablished the office of Comptroller General, 
who succeeded to the powers and duties 
theretofore imposed upon the Comptroller of 
the Treasury as well as the duties of the six 
auditors in that department. The opinions 
of the Attorney General gradually ceased to 
concern themselves with questions of dual 
employment and compensation and the de- 
cisions of the Comptroller General, since he 
was vitally concerned with the payment of 
money of the United States in accordance 
with law, supervened. 

Between 1921, the date of appointment of 
the Comptroller General, and 1924, date of 
the latest and present text of the law (ex- 
cept for a minor amendment) respecting 
dual office-holding, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral issued a number of decisions as fol- 
lows: 

“The act of May 10, 1916, 39 Stat., 120, 
prohibiting the use of any appropriation for 
payment to the same person of more than 
one salary from the Government when the 
combined amount exceeds the sum of $2,000 
per annum, is applicable to the funds of 
the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation; hence an employee 
of the corporation may not also receive com- 
pensation from the United States Shipping 
Board when the combined compensation is 
more than $2,000 per annum.” (1 Compt. 
Gen. 14, July 13, 1921.) 

“A clerk of United States district court 
may legally be paid as clerk while holding 
a commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army, except for such 
periods as he may be on active duty as an 
officer in the Officers’ Rserve Corps when he 
would be prohibited by provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the act of May 10, 1916, as amended 
by the act of August 29, 1916, 39 Stat., 582, 
from receiving compensation as a celrk of 
court.” (1 Compt. Gen. 65, Aug. 11, 1921.) 

“The employment of a major retired from 
active duty as special assistant to the At- 
torney General with compensation attached, 
and payment to him of that compensation 
in addition to his retired pay, is prohibited 
by the act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205).” 
(1 Compt. Gen. 219, Oct. 17, 1921.) 

This case concerned the desire of the At- 
torney General to employ Col. E. G. Davis, a 
retired Army Officer, as a special assistant 
to the Attorney General. The Comptroller 
General after quoting section 2 of the act 
of July 31, 1894, to the effect that no “per- 
son who holds an office, the salary or annual 
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compensation attached to which amounts 
to the sum of $2,500 shall be appointed to or 
hold any office to which compensation is at- 
tached, unless specially heretofore or here- 
after specially authorized thereto by law; 
but this shall not apply to retired officers 
of the Army or Navy whenever they may be 
elected to public office or whenever the Presi- 
dent shall appoint them to office by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate” 
pointed out that the retired Army officers 
hold office within the meaning of the sec- 
tion unless they fall within the exceptions 
noted above. The Comptroller General dis- 
tinguished the case in volume 38, Court of 
Claims, page 39, by pointing out that the 
compensation allowed there was payable from 
a discretionary appropriation which had been 
given to the President for national security 
and defense and was allowed by the court 
as not open to question for that reason. He 
further pointed out that Geddes v. United 
States (38 Court of Claims 428) turned 
largely upon the construction of another 
statute and is not decisive of the applica- 
tion of this section of the act of 1894 to re- 
tired Army officers. He stated that the pro- 
hibition applies to retired officers sought to 
be appointed to or to hold any office not 
elective or appointive in the manner pre- 
scribed by the statute. He noted that the 
earlier decisions permitting the appointment 
of retired Army officers rested upon the 
conclusion that the element of duration, 
thought to be one of the essentials to an 
office, was lacking in such appointments and 
concluded that it was clear that the pro- 
posed appointment of Colonel Davis at a 
yearly salary and for the purpose indicated 
would establish duration as one of the inci- 
dents of appointment. 

With respect to the question of whether 
Colonel Davis could give up his retired pay 
and accept only the pay of the office of spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General, the 
Comptroller General pointed out that the 
United States Supreme Court has held that 
public policy prohibits any attempt by un- 
authorized agreement with an officer of the 
United States under guise of a condition or 
otherwise, to, deprive him of the right to 
pay given by statute. (Glavey v. United 
States (182 U. S. 595), United States v. An- 
drews (240 U. S. 90).) He concluded that 
any attempts by the colonel to relinquish 
his retired pay and restrict himself to the 
Tight to compensation as special assistant 
only would be ineffective for that purpose. 

“The act of May 12, 1917, 40 Stat. 72, 
granting officers and employees of the United 
States, who are members of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, leave of absence without loss 
of pay for not exceeding 15 days per year 
during which ordered to duty with troops 
or at field exercises or for instruction, to- 
gether with section 39 of act of June 3, 
1916, 39 Stat. 191, bring such employees 
within the exception to the general pro- 
hibition in section 6 of the act of May 10, 
1916, as amended, as to the payment of 2 
salaries aggregating more than $2,000 per 
annum, and they may be paid both their 
civilian pay and the pay of their rank or 
grade in the Reserve Corps for the period 
of such duty or exercises.” (1 Compt. Gen. 
544, Mar. 24, 1922.) 

“Retired officers or enlisted men of the 
Army or Navy are not prohibited by the act 
of July 31, 1894, 28 Stat. 205, or the act of 
May 10, 1916, as amended, 39 Stat. 120, 582, 
from holding a Government position or office, 
provided neither the retired pay nor the sal- 
ary attached to the position or office amounts 
to $2,500, the aggregate of the two being 
nn terial." (1 Compt. Gen. 571, Apr. 15, 
1922.) 

“The act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 203), 
appropriating from the costs collected by 
the clerks of the circuit courts of appeals 
the amounts necessary for clerk hire and 
other expenses of the courts bring the em- 
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ployees of such courts within the scope of 
the act of May 10, 1916 (39 Stat. 582), and 
they are therefore prohibited from receiving 
compensation as bailiff of the court and also 
as clerical assistant when the aggregate of 
the two salaries exceeds $2,000 per annum.” 
(1 Compt. Gen. 592, Apr. 24, 1922.) 

“Retired officers or enlisted men of the 
Army or Navy hold offices with compensation 
attached within the meaning of the act of 
July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), and are accord- 
ingly prohibited by said act from holding 
any other office under the Government, ex- 
cept an elective one or one to which appoint- 
ment is made by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, if either the retired 
pay or the salary attached to the office or 
position amounts to $2,500 per annum.” (1 
Compt. Gen. 571 adhered to.) (1 Compt. 
Gen. 700, May 25, 1922.) 

“Charges by an assistant surgeon of the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission for per- 
forming autopsies outside of the scope of 
his official duties are fees and not salary 
and do not come within the inhibition of 
the act of May 10, 1916 (39 Stat. 120), as 
amended; and as the salary of such assistant 
surgeon is not fixed by law or regulation 
he is not prohibited from receiving such 
additional fees by section 1765, Revised 
Statutes.” (2 Compt. Gen. 37, July 22, 1922.) 

“Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy. 
or Marine Corps, whose retired pay is not 
in excess of $2,500 and who have been em- 
ployed in the Veterans’ Bureau at salaries 
exceeding $2,500 per annum contrary to the 
act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), may 
be reappointed to positions paying less than 
$2,500 effective from the date the appoint- 
ment is actually made and accepted, but 
such appointments may not be made ret- 
roactive to cover the period of service under 
the prior illegal appointment.” (2 Compt. 
Gen. 373, Nov. 16, 1922.) 

“Teachers in the night schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are paid from funds ap- 
propriated by Congress and are accordingly 
prohibited by the act of May 10, 1916 (39 
Stat. 120), as amended by the acts of August 
29, 1916 (39 Stat. 582), and October 6, 1917 
(40 Stat. 384), from receiving for any 1 day's 
work as such teacher any compensation in 
excess of one three-hundred-and-twelfth of 
the amount by which $2,000 exceeds the 
salary they may be receiving from other em- 
ployment by the Federal Government or by 
the District of Columbia in any other capac- 
ity than as teacher in the public schools.” 
(2 Compt, Gen. 436, Jan. 13, 1923.) 

“A retired captain of the fire department 
of the District of Columbia may be em- 
ployed and paid as watchman at $720 per 
annum in the Treasury Department while 
continuing to draw his retirement relief of 
approximately $78 or $79 per month, pro- 
vided such duty as watchman is not incom- 
patible with his status on the retired list 
for the purposes of the act of September 1, 
1916 (39 Stat. 720).“ (2 Compt. Gen. 460, 
Jan. 27, 1923.) 

“Teachers of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are not in the Federal 
seryice and may therefore be employed dur- 
ing school vacation as expert examiners of 
the Civil Service Commission, the special 
appropriation for such examiners relieving 
them from the restrictions of the act of 
May 10, 1916, as amended (39 Stat. 120, 582.)” 
(3 Compt. Gen. 24, July 11, 1923.) 

“An employee of the United States Tariff 
Commission having had 15 days’ military 
leave as a member of the Officer's Reserve 
Corps is not entitled to receive his civilian 
Salary, with annual leave, while performing 
a second period of military service in the 
Same calendar year if the annual rates of 
the civilian salary and military pay for such 
second period of military service exceed 
$2,000 in the aggregate.“ (3 Compt. Gen 
116, Sept. 5, 1923.) 
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“Employment of the same person as la- 
borer and as clerk at the same time when 
the combined salaries exceed an te 
rate of $2,000 per annum is prohibited by the 
act of May 10, 1916 (39 Stat. 120), it being 
immaterial that by reason of the intermit- 
tent cRaracter of the employment the total 
pay actually received per annum does not 
amount to $2,000." (3 Compt. Gen. 260, 
Oct. 26, 1923.) 

During the course of the 68th Congress, 
Ist session, an amendment was added to 
section 2 of the act of 1894 which had pro- 
hibited the holding of another lucrative of- 
fice. The Senate bill 2450 containing the 
amendment provided for the addition of a 
new sentence at the end of section 2 of the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appro- 
priation Act, approved July 31, 1894, to read 
as follows: 

“Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard shall not be 
construed to hold an office within the mean- 
ing of this section.” 

This bill was reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs (S. Rept. 254, 68th 
Cong.), passed the House, and was reported 
by the House Committee on Military Affairs 
(H. Rept. 498). The House committee in its 
report repeated the report of the Senate 
committee as follows: 

“The Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2450) to 
amend section 2 of the Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial Appropriation Act ap- 
proved July 31, 1894, having considered the 
same, report thereon favorably with the rec- 
ommendation that the bill do pass without 
amendment. 

“A similar bill was reported to the Senate 
by your committee during the 67th Congress 
and the report accompanying that measure 
is appended hereto and made a part of this 
report, as follows: 

The bill was introduced at the sugges- 
tion of representatives of the American Le- 
gion, and the purpose of it is explained in 
the following memorandum presented by 
them: 

The men affected by this bill are about 
12 oldtime noncommissioned officers, who 
have been retired as enlisted men for length 
of service. All of these men are veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, the Philippine 
Insurrection, and the World War; two at 
least are veterans of Indian wars. All served 
as officers during the World War and re- 
turned to their grades as retired enlisted men 
after the war was over. These bills do not 
call for any appropriation or expenditure of 
funds. 

„It is evident from a study of section 2 
of the act of 1894 that Congress had no in- 
tention, nor even had in mind including re- 
tired enlisted men in the provisions of the 
act, which provides that no person holding 
an office with the Government shall hold 
any other office with compensation over 
$2,500. The Comptroller General has re- 
cently held that a retired enlisted man, as 
such, holds an office under the Government. 


Due to their ability and fitness in ad- 
ministrative and financial matters, certain 
of these men have been appointed under 
congressional and civil-service authority to 
offices of trust in the Veterans’ Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture, and other depart- 
ments, and have proved to be valuable men, 
‘Under the Comptroller’s decision they must 
now suffer a reduction in salary below many 
others doing similar or less important work. 
It is surely not the intent of Congress 
or the public that these men who have spent 
the better part of their lives in the mil 
service should now be discriminated 
on account of being retired enlisted men. It 
is the intent of this bill te rectify this dis- 
crepancy and to place these men on an equal 
footing for employment as other American 
citizens of equal ability.“ 
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“A letter requesting the passage of this bill 
has been received from the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, Colonel Forbes, which is 
included in this report, as follows: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, January 15, 1923. 
Hon. James W. WADSWORTH, JR., a 
Chairman, Committee on Military Af- 
. fairs, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WADSWORTH: I desire to in- 
vite your attention to Senate bill 4315, intro- 
duced by you and which is now before your 
committee. 

This bill allows retired enlisted men of 
the Army the same privileges of occuping 
a Government position or office as those en- 
joyed by the ordinary citizen. The bill has 
particular application to a limited number of 
former noncommissioned officers employed 
in this Bureau. These men are all of excep- 
tional ability and particularly capable of 
filling positions of importance in the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau because of their ex- 
perience gained through long service, and it 
does not seem just that they should be dis- 
criminated against because of their service to 
the country. 

I sincerely hope you will find it possible to 
act favorably with regard to this bill at an 
early date, in order that the men who have 
so forcibly demonstrated their dévyotion to 
these United States may be treated equitably. 

Very truly yours, 
C. R. FORBES, 


Director. 


“Your committee is convinced of the jus- 
tice of this legislation and urges that it be 
acted upon by the Senate at an early date,” 

During the course of the floor debate in 
the Senate, the purpose of S. 2450 was ex- 
plained as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 65, p. 5131): 

“Mr. Kino. I should like an explanation of 
that measure. 

“Mr. WADSWORTH. This bill is here on ac- 
count of another ruling of the Comptroller 
General, and I think one of the most extraor- 
dinary ones I ever heard of. 

“The law provides that a person holding 
office in or under the Government shall not 
hold another position under the Government 
which carries a salary in excess of $2,500 per 
annum. That needs no explanation. 

“There are retired enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy and Marine Corps who have 
served 30 years in the service and are re- 
tired at three-fourths pay of the grade they 
occupied on the date of retirement. The 
Government, in other departments, has em- 
Ployed those men, some of them to the great 
advantage of the Government on account of 
their extraordinary training and experience. 
The Comptroller General comes along and 
says that a retired enlisted man holds an 
office as such, a most extraordinary conclu- 
sion. This bill states definitely that a re- 
tired enlisted man does not hold an office, 
and, of course, he does not hold an office, 
His relations to the Government are con- 
tractual in nature, that is all. If a retired 
enlisted man is held to hold an office under 
the Government, then an active-duty en- 
listed man must likewise be held to hold an 
office under the Government. As a matter of 
fact, we know that when an enlisted man 
enlists he takes a contract to serve the Gov- 
ernment for a fixed period of years. How 
the Comptroller General or anybody else 
could say that an enlisted man in the Army 
or Navy holds an office under the Govern- 
ment passes my comprehension. 

“Mr. PLETCHER. Does the bill permit a re- 
tired enlisted man to draw his three-fourths 
pay and at the same time draw his salary? 

“Mr. WapswortH. Certainly, if he is serv- 
ing the Government in another capacity. 
That ought to be the case. 

“The bill was reported to the Senate with- 
out amendment, ordered to be engrossed for 
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The bill however was amended on the floor 
of the House as follows (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 65, p. 9137): 

“The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropri- 
ation act, approved July 31, 1894, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sentence 
to read as follows: “Retired enlisted men ot 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard shall not be construed to hold an of- 
fice within the meaning of this section.“ 

“Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
offer the following amendment. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

„Amendment by Mr. Stephens: Strike out 
all of the printed bill after the word “fol- 
lows", in line 6, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “Retired enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
retired for any cause, and retired officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard who have been retired for injuries 
received in battle or for injuries or incapacity 
incurred in line of duty shall not, within 
the meaning of this section, be construed to 
hold or to have held an office during such 
retirement”.’ 

“The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

“The amendment was agreed to. 

“The bill as amended was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed.” 

The amendment of the House was adopted 
and concurred in by the Senate as follows 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 65, p. 9279): 

| “RETIRED ENLISTED MEN OF THE ARMY 


“The Presiding Officer laid before the Sen- 
ate the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 2450) to amend sec- 
tion 2 of the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Appropriation Act approved July 31, 1894, 
which was, on page 1, line 6, to strike out all 
after follows:“ down to and including ‘sec- 
tion’, in line 8, and to insert in lieu thereof: 

“Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard retired for any 
cause, and retired officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who have been 
retired for injuries received in battle or for 
injuries or incapacity incurred in line of 
duty shall not, within the meaning of this 
section, be construed to hold or to have held 
an office during such retirement.“ 

“Mr. WapswortH. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. It 
relates to the eligibility of persons in a 
retired status in the military service being 
employed in the civil service. 

“The amendment was concurred in.” 

It should be noted in connection with the 
passage of this act that the first argument 
was that enlisted men do not hold offices 
under the Government of the United States, 
but enter into a contract of service. They, 
therefore, are contractors and not office- 
holders. The conclusion is that the prohibi- 
tions of the 1894 act would not and should 
not apply to enlisted men. The contrary 
holding by the Comptroller General there- 
fore was incorrect. (See 2 Compt. Gen. 373 
supra.) Although this seemed to be the 
basic theory of the bill, the House amend- 
ment completely shifted from this basis to 
what is obviously an idea of rewarding those 
enlisted men who have performed extraor- 
dinary service and have been retired for 
injuries received in battle or for injuries or 
incapacity incurred in line of duty. Only 
such enlisted men apparently are to be con- 
strued as not holding another office during 
such retirement. All other enlisted men 
would therefore be presumed to hold an office 
Provided they were retired merely for age. 

X—THE TEST, 1924-57 


By 1924 the broad principle of prohibiting 
dual oficeholding and double salaries had 
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become generally established in our law. 
Although the basic principle has not been 
revised or changed since that date, excep- 
tions have been made to take care of obvious 
situations. During this period, the doctrine 
has been subjected to the test of both de- 
pression and total war. In the first decade 
since 1924, there was a period of prosperity 
when undoubtedly little attention was paid 
to the doctrine. Jobs were plentiful, money 
easy and everybody was on a merry-go-round 
of prosperity. Then came the depression of 
1930 when the idea of spread-the-work was 
foremost, since unemployment mounted to 
alarming proportions. The doctrine cer- 
tainly fitted into that period. The next 
decade included a long, slow, and painful 
recovery from the ravages of the depression. 
This was followed by a period of prosperity 
accentuated by total war. In the depression 
period, manpower has been plentiful but 
jebs scarce. Total war brought the reverse, 
plenty of jobs but manpower in short sup- 
ply. The third decade since 1924, found us 
with the reverse problem stil) unsolved. 
The advent of the cold war and the birth of 
atomic energy have all contributed their 
part to the continuance of the problem. 

During this period a number of opinions 
and decisions have been rendered by the 
Attorney General and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States respecting dual 
employment and compensation in connec- 
tion with both civilian employees and 
Armed Forces el. While none of the 
opinions and decisions actually change, by 
way of interpretation, the basic principles of 
the doctrine as developed up to 1924, they 
do represent a refinement of the doctrine, 
by way of exception, under the stresses of 
both depression and total war. Digests of 
the opinions and decisions, divided into two 
groups, those affecting civilian employees 
and those affecting Armed Forces personnel, 
follow: 

“1. CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


“Chief, Bureau of Efficiency—Board of 
Actuaries, Civil Service Retirement Act— 
34 Atty Gen. 490—May 23, 1925: 

" ‘Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency may be 
appointed a member of the Board of Actu- 
aries under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, to serve without compensation and such 
appointment will not be in violation of any 
statute.’ 

“Civilian Army employees—court-martial 
2 Compt. Gen. 374 November 23, 
» “Civilian employees of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps of the Army are not entitled to 
extra compensation for services rendered as 
court-martial reporters when such extra 
compensation, combined with their regular 
salary, exceeds the rate of $2,000 per annum.’ 

“Member of Alaska Legislature—Alaska 
8 employee 5 Compt. Gen. 806 - April 

As the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 
513) prohibits an officer or employee of the 
United States from being a member of the 
Alaska Legislature, and the act of July 31, 
1894 (28 Stat. 205) prohibits any employee 
of the United States whose salary amounts 
to 82,500 per annum from holding any other 
position to which compensation is attached, 
an employee of the Alaska Railroad receiv- 
ing compensation of $2,500 or more per 
annum vacates his position with the railroad 
by his election to and taking his seat in the 
Alaska Legislature.’ 

“National Sesquicentennial Exhibition 
3 Compt. Gen. 891—May 4, 

nder the provisions of the joint reso- 
lution of March 15, 1926 (44 Stat. 207), em- 
ployees of the Government may be paid 
compensation in addition to their regular 
compensation for work performed after regu- 
lar office hours in preparing exhibits for the 
National Sesquicentennial Exposition, upon 
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the certification as to the necessity for such 
work, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 1765, Revised Statutes, and the act of 
May 19, 1916 (39 Stat. 120), to the con- 


“Compensation—Quarters in  kind—6 
Compt. Gen. 359—November 20, 1926: 

The allowance of quarters in kind free 
of charge, in addition to the fixed rate of 
compensation specified In the schedule of 
wages for the regular daytime positions, is 
prohibited as compensation to employees of 
the Naval Establishment for duties per- 
formed outside of regular working hours, 
either on the basis that the duties outside 
regular working hours are separate and dis- 
tinct from the regular duties of the em- 
ployees, or on the basis that the duties out- 
side regular work hours are not incompatible 
with employment in the regular daytime 
positions, but as extra duties.’ 

“Two positions in same Department—6 
Compt. Gen. 435—January 4, 1927: 

Am employee may not be paid the salary 
of two separate and distinct positions in the 
same department or establishment even 
though the combined salaries thereof do not 
exceed the rate of $2,000 per annum.’ 

“Department of State—Public Health 
Service—6 Compt. Gen. 732—May 11, 1927: 

An employee of the Department of State 
receiving an annual salary is prohibited by 
sections 1764 and 1765, Revised Statutes, 
from receiving any extra compensation for 
services rendered the Public Health Service 
after office hours where such additional com- 
pensation was not fixed in advance by law or 
regulation.’ 

“Postal service employees—8 Compt. Gen. 
487—March 13, 1929: 

Under the provisions of section 1 of the 
act of March 1, 1929 (45 Stat. 1441), dual 
employments are authorized when both posi- 
tions are in the postal service, regardless of 
the rates of compensation, provided the total 
compensation actually paid for all services 
for any one fiscal year does not exceed $2,000. 
The act is not applicable to cases where one 
or both positions are in some other branch 
of the Government service. 8 Comp. Gen. 
262 modified only insofar as postal service 
employees are concerned.” 

“Postal service employees—8 Compt. Gen. 
578—May 2, 1929: 

A postmaster may not serve as substi- 
tute or temporary rural carrier and be paid 
therefor. a 

A postmaster, assistant postmaster, or 
other postal employee may not enter into 
contract to carry mail or perform service on 
a star route. 

A rural carrier may serve as mail mes- 
senger and be paid not in excess of $300 for 
any one year provided his total compensa- 
tion from postal funds does not exceed $2,000 
for any one fiscal year. 

A contractor or subcontractor for star- 
route service may not be employed as sub- 
stitute or temporary rural carrier.” 

“Postal service employees—8 Compt. Gen. 
611—May 18, 1929: 

“Section 2 of the act of March 1, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1442), authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to relieve post- 
masters from unlawful payments made by 
them to “mail messengers, postal employees, 
and other employees of the United States 
employed in post offices” for services in a 
dual capacity, is not applicable to relieve a 
postmaster from refunding Government 
Tunds he received for carrying a rural route 
during the absence of the regular carrier.’ 

“Postal Service Employees—8 Compt. Gen. 
662—June 24, 1929: 

A special-delivery messenger may enter 
into a contract for mail messenger service 
and receive therefor in excess of $300 in any 
one year, provided he is the lowest bidder 
and his total compensation for all services 
does not exceed $2,000 for any one fiscal year.’ 
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Postal service employees—8 Compt. Gen. 


76—July 19, 1932: 

“‘In view of the terms of section 1765, 
Revised Statutes, and the act of July 31, 1894 
(28 Stat. 205), a civilian employee of the 
Government holding a position, the salary 
attached to which amounts to §2,500 per 
annum or more, may not be employed in any 
other position under the Government with 
compensation attaching during the period of 
administrative furlough without pay required 
under the terms of section 216 of the act of 
June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 407). 

In view of the terms of section 6 of the 
act of May 10, 1916, as amended by the act of 
August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 582), a civilian em- 
ployee whose compensation is at a rate less 
than $2,500 per annum may not be employed 
in a position under another department or 
office of the Government during the period 
of administrative furlough without pay re- 
quired by section 216 of the act of June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 407), if the combined rate of 
compensation under the two positions is in 
excess of $2,000 per annum.” 

“Home Owners Loan Corporation and Na- 
tional Recovery Administration employees— 
14 Compt. Gen. 822—May 10, 1935: 

Dual compensation statutes disqualify 
for further appointment under the National 
Housing Act those Federal officers and em- 
ployees already receiving a rate of com- 
pensation under any other statute, including 
those applicable to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, and the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, which, together with the rate 
proposed to be paid by the Federal Housing 
Administration would exceed the maximum 
joint salary rate prescribed by the applicable 
dual-compensation statute to be received in 
more than one Federal office or position.’ 

“Federal Land Bank appraisers—Farm 
Credit Administration—15 Compt. Gen. 
184—-September 9, 1935: 

The authority contained in the act of 
May 17, 1935 (49 Stat. 247), making appro- 
priation for the Farm Credit Administration 
for “special reports by personal service with- 
out regard to the provisions of any other 
act,“ does not authorize the employment of 
temporary personal services without regard 
to the statutes relating to dual employment 
and Federal land-bank appraisers, appointed 
on a permanent basis with annual salaries 
in excess of $2,000 per annum, may not, dur- 
ing leave of absence without pay, hold any 
other permanent or tenrporary office or posi- 
tion under the administrative appropriation 
for the Farm Credit Administration. 

Federal land bank appraisers are re- 
quired by law to be exclusively engaged upon 
some specific work“ within the meaning of 
section 3, act of May 28, 1896 (29 Stat. 179), 
and when employed full time on an annual 
basis may not be temporarily detailed or 
assigned to other duties.’ 

“Fees from one Department—‘per annum’ 
from another—15 Compt. Gen. 828—March 
21, 1936: 

The receipt of fees for services rendered 
a Government agency while employed by an- 
other such agency on a per annum basis is 
prohibited by section 2 of the act of July 
31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), but said statute is not 
for application to reimbursement of traveling 
expenses incurred on behalf of the Govern- 
ment while so employed.’ 

“Inspector of hulls, Commerce Depart- 
ment—16 Compt. Gen. 813—March 5, 1937: 

“Inspectors of hulls of the Commerce 
Department may be appointed as deputy col- 
lectors of customs for the purpose of issuing 
“continuous discharge books” to seamen on 
merchant vessels of the United States as re- 
quired by section 3 of the act of June 25, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1934), notwithstanding their 
compensation is in excess of $2,500 per an- 
num, provided the appointments are with- 
out compensation.“ 

“Contract fee basis—16 Compt. Gen. 909— 
April 1, 1937: 
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“"The employment by one Federal agency 
on a contract fee basis of a person serving 
under another Government agency in a part- 
time position on a per annum pay basis is 
not prohibited by the dual compensation 
statutes—section 1765, Revised Statutes; sec- 
tion 2, act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205); 
and section 6, act of May 10, 1916, as amended 
by the act of August 29, 1916 (29 Stat. 120, 
582), notwithstanding the combined compen- 
sation of the two employments exceeds 
$2,000, or either of them exceeds $2,500 per 
annum, and a low bid for such contract serv- 
ices on a fee basis may not be rejected be- 
cause of such other part-time employment.’ 
(15 Compt. Gen. 751; id. 828, amplified.) 

“Alien Property Custodian employees—19 
Compt. Gen. 751—February 26, 1940: 

“While the moneys available to the Alien 
Property Custodian appointed to administer 
the Trading with the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917 (40 Stat. 411), for the payment of 
expenses of his office were derived from funds, 
etc., “due or belonging to an enemy, or ally 
of enemy,” the position of chief of accounts 
in his office was nevertheless an “office” 
within the meaning of the act of July 31, 
1894 (28 Stat. 205), prohibiting appointment 
of a person holding an “office” with an an- 
nual salary of $2,500 to another “office” to 
which compensation is attached unless spe- 
cially authorized by law. Question whether 
appointment to said position of employee 
holding an “office,” with salary of more than 
$2,500 per annum, was valid or void because 
of the said prohibition discussed and deter- 
mined in favor of its validity, thus requiring 
refund of salary paid under the first “office” 
after the second appointment.’ Various dual 
compensation acts—sections 1763, 1764, 1765, 
Revised Statutes; and acts of July 31, 1894, 
and May 10, 1916, as amended—discussed. 

“Federal Housing Administration employ- 
ees—19 Compt. Gen. 926—May 14, 1940: 

Compensation payments to a person em- 
ployed by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion during a period of employment under 
another Government agency need not be 
questioned as in violation of the Dual Com- 
pensation Act of May 10, 1916, as amended, 
in view of the broad personnel appointment, 
etc., authority vested in the Federal Housing 
Administrator by section 1 of the National 
Housing Act (48 Stat. 1246). 

“Annual Salary—fees—22 Compt. 
312—October 3, 1942: 

The employment by one Government 
agency of a medical adviser on an annual 
salary basis, who is also employed, whether 
by contract or otherwise, by another Gov- 
ernment agency as a consultant on a fee 
basjs does not constitute a violation of the 
restriction against the holding of more than 
one office contained in the act of July 31, 
1894, as amended (15 Compt. Gen. 828, modi- 
fied), nor does such employment constitute 
a violation ‘of the dual compensation restric- 
tions of section 1765, Revised Statutes, and 
the act of May 16, 1916, as amended.’ 

“Nurses aids—23 Compt. Gen. 900—May 
27, 1944: 

In the case of full time Federal em- 
ployee receiving $2,000 or more per annum, 
the payment of $1 per annum compensation 
for services under appointment as nurses’ 
aids outside of their regular hours of work 
would constitute payment of “salary” in 
contravention of the prohibition in the dual 
compensation statute of May 10, 1916, as 
amended, against the payment of more than 
one salary to a person if the combined 
amount of the salaries exceeds $2,000 per 
annum. . 

“The furnishing of subsistence and lodg- 
ing in kind, when necessary for the benefit 
of the Government—to full time Federal 
employees while they are serving as nurses’ 
aides in Government hospitals outside of 
their reguiar hours of work does not consti- 
tute “salary” within the meaning of the pro- 
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hibition in the act of May 10, 1916, as 
amended, against the payment of more than 
one salary to a person if the combined 
amount of the salaries exceeds $2,000 per 
annum; nor is it to be regarded as payment 
of salary or allowances within the meaning 
of the other dual compensation statutes 
(secs. 1764 and 1765, Revised Statutes, and 
the act of July 31, 1894, as amended). 

“Part time or intermittent employment 
of a regular full time Federal employee as 
a nurses’ aide in a Government hospital does 
not constitute the “holding of an office to 
which compensation is attached” within 
the meaning of the act of July 31, 1894, as 
amended, prohibiting persons whose annual 
compensation in one office amounts to $2,500 
or more from holding another office to which 
compensation is attached. 

A nurses’ aide employed in a Govern- 
ment hospital on a part-time or intermittent 
basis is not an “officer or clerk,” and, there- 
fore, where regularly employed Federal per- 
sonnel are engaged, outside their regular 
hours, on a part time or intermittent basis 
as such nurses’ aides, the “additional serv- 
ices" prohibition in section 1764, Revised 
Statutes, with respect to officers and clerks 
has no application. 

Employment of full time Federal em- 
ployees as nurses’ aides in Government hos- 
pitals outside of their regular hours of work 
would not be incompatible with services 
performed in the regular positions and, 
hence, would not be in contravention of the 
additional compensation restrictions of sec- 
tion 1765, Revised Statutes, which have no 
application in the case of separate and dis- 
tinct compatible employments. 

The practice of authorizing the payment 
of compensation at the rate of $1 per an- 
num is unnecessary unless required by some 
statute or appropriation act other than sec- 
tion 3679, Revised Statutes, as amended, 
prohibiting the acceptance of voluntary serv- 
ice for the Government, so that the pay- 
ment of $1 per annum to Federal employees 
serving as volunteer nurses’ aides in Gov- 
ernment hospitals outside of their regular 
hours of work is not required.’ 

“Within-grade salary advance—24 Compt. 
Gen. 52—July 19, 1944: 

„I there have been met all of the terms 
and conditions necessary to authorize a 
within-grade salary advancement under the 
act of August 1, 1941, is one of the two posi- 
tions which an employee holds, the advance- 
ment may not be delayed or defeated by ac- 
tion of the administrative office or the em- 
ployee even though such advancement may 
preclude the employee from remaining in the 
position because of the operation of the act 
of July 31, 1894, as amended, prohibiting 
persons whose annual compensation in one 
office amounts to $2,500 or more from hold- 
ing another office to which compensation is 
attached. 

In view of the provision in the act of 
July 31, 1894, as amended, prohibiting per- 
sons whose annual compensation in one 
office amounts to $2,500 or more from hold- 
ing another office to which compensation is 
attached, the holding by a retired Army offi- 
cer of a civilian position became invalid on 
the date the salary attaching to the posi- 
tion equaled $2,500 per annum due to a 
within-grade salary advancement pursuant 
to the act of August 1, 1941, and the salary 
paid to him in such position on and after 
that date, having been made in direct con- 
travention of law, must be refunded by him.“ 

“State Federal Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice employees—25 Compt. Gen. 868—June 13, 
1946: 

Federal funds granted to a State under 
the act of May 8, 1914, for cooperative agri- 
culture extension work, upon being properly 
receipted for by the State, lose their identity 
as Federal funds and become funds of the 
State, and therefore, the concurrent employ- 
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ment by the Federal Government of a State 
employee paid from such funds need not be 
regarded as in contravention of the dual 
compensation and employment statutes (5 
U. S. Code 58, 62, and 69), provided the dual 
Federal and State employment prohibition 
of Executive Order No. 9, dated January 17, 
1873, is not for application.’ 

“State and Federal positions—29 Compt. 
Gen. 277—December 15, 1949 (B-83536) : 

The appointment of a full-time Federal 
employee with a salary in excess of $2,500 to 
a position as part-time administrative assist- 
ant in a State National Guard would not 
result in the holding of more than one office 
under the Federal Government in violation 
of the dual employment restrictions of the 
act of July 31, 1894, as amended, or of the 
dual compensation limitations of section 
1763, Revised Statutes; nor is the latter em- 
ployment incompatible with the former so as 
to constitute a violation of the additional 
compensation prohibitions of section 1765, 
Revised Statutes.’ 

Dual offices—leave status—30 Compt. Gen. 
386—March 28, 1951: 

An employee on leave without pay from 
a Government department may be employed 
by a Government commission of temporary 
character without contraventing the act of 
July 31, 1894, as amended, prohibiting per- 
sons whose annual compensation in one office 
amounts to $2,500 or more from holding an- 
other office to which compensation is at- 
tached unless specially authorized by law. 

“‘An employee placed in a leave-without- 
pay status from one Government agency is 
not prohibited from employment with an- 
other agency by the Dual Compensation Act 
May 10, 1916, as amended, which prohibits 
the receipt of more than one salary of the 
combined amount of the salaries exceeds 
$2,000 per annum.’ 

“Double salaries—aggregate rate governs— 
$0 Compt. Gen. 525—June 26, 1951: 

Under the dual compensation act of 
May 10, 1916, as amended, prohibiting the 
use of appropriated funds for payment to any 
person receiving more than one salary when 
the combined amount of said salaries exceeds 
the sum of $2,000 per annum, the aggregate 
rate of compensation and not the total 
amount received in any particular year gov- - 
erns the application of the act, so that a 

who is in receipt of two salaries cov- 
ering the same period of time the aggregate 
rate of which exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum is required to refund one of the 
salaries.’ 

“Congressional committee—Government 
employees—31 Compt. Gen. 414—February 19, 
1952: 

An employee on leave without pay from a 
Government agency may be employed by a 
temporary Congressional Committee without 
contravening the act of July 31, 1894, as 
amended, prohibiting persons whose annual 
compensation in one office amounts to 62.500 
or more from holding another office to which 
compensation is attached unless specifically 
authorized by law.“ 

“District of Columbia judges—reemploy- 
ment—31 Compt. Gen. 505—April 10, 1952: 

In view of the dual compensation restric» 
tion in the act of August 29, 1916, as amend- 
ed, a judge of the Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia who receives 
the retirement salary provided under the act 
of April 1, 1942, may not in addition thereto 
receive the compensation attaching to a 
position or office with the Federal Govern- 
ment nor may he waive the retirement salary 
for the purpose of accepting said compen- 
sation. 

A judge of the Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, who re- 
ceives the retirement salary provided under 
the act of April 1, 1942, is not prohibited by 
the dual compensation and employment 
statutes from accepting compensation as an 
employee of a State or municipal govern- 
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ment or agency having no connection with 
the Federal or District of Columbia Govern- 
ments. 

In view of the dual compensation re- 
striction in the act of August, 29, 1916, as 
amended, a judge of the Municipal Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia who re- 
ceives the retirement salary provided under 
the act of April 1, 1942, may not in addition 
thereto receive the compensation of a posi- 
tion or office with a territorial government 
such as Alaska, the Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, or Hawaii. 

A judge of the Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia who receives 
the retirement salary provided under the act 
of April 1, 1942, may accept compensation as 
an employee of an international agency, such 
as the United Nations, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development or the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, without vio- 
lating the dual compensation and employ- 
ment statutes.’ 7 

“Scholarship and pay-31 Compt. Gen. 
670—June 19, 1952: 

An employee who was granted a one-year 
leave of absence from his position to accept 
a scholarship of limited duration, awarded by 
the Department of State and Board of For- 
eign Scholarships pursuant to the act of 
August 1, 1946, and who during the leave 
of absence received payment for a scrap 
survey conducted for his agency while draw- 
ing an allowance under the scholarship is 
not to be considered as having violated any 
of the dual employment or compensation 
statutes.’ 

“District of Columbia teachers—33 Compt. 
Gen. 468— April 16, 1954: 

The Dual Compensation Act of 1916, 
which prohibits the payment of combined 
salaries to any Government employee at a 
rate in excess of $2,000 per annum is appli- 
cable to District of Columbia school teachers, 
therefore an employee who was employed as 
a District of Columbia teacher while on an- 
nual leave prior to separation from the Gov- 
ernment, and whose leave payment and com- 
pensation as a teacher exceeded the $2,000 
per annum rate, is required to refund one of 
the salaries received.’ - 

“Public Health Service officers—36 Compt. 
Gen. 243—September 27, 1956: 

Members of the commissioned corps of 
the Public Health Service who are receiving 
retired pay which amounts to $2,500 or more 
a year are prohibited by the act of July 31, 
1894 (5 U. S. C. 62), from holding any office 
or position under the eral Government 
to which compensation attaches, and the 
exemption relating to members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard who are retired for physical disability 
is not applicable to officers in the Public 
Health Service.’ 

“2. ARMED FORCES PERSONNEL 

“Navy Officer retired for disability ‘in line 
of duty’—3 Compt. Gen. 1009—June 28, 1924: 

Navy officer retired for incapacity in- 
curred in line of duty may be employed in a 
civil position, not in the Diplomatic or Con- 
sular Service, 
thereof, and at the same time received his 
retired pay from the Navy.’ 

“Army enlisted man on active duty—5 
Compt. Gen. 408—December 5, 1925: 

Where a retired enlisted man of the 
Army is detailed to active duty pursuant to 
law and is in receipt of active-duty pay 
he may not, at the same time, be paid from 
Federal funds the pay and allowances of any 
other military office.’ 

“Naval Officer on active duty—5 Compt. 
Gen. 548—January 29, 1926: 

“‘A retired officer of the Navy on active 
duty, whose salary is in excess of $2,500 per 
annum is prohibited by the act of July 31, 
1894 (28 Stat. 205), from holding another 


position to which compensation is at- 
tached,’ 


irrespective of the salary ` 
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“National Guard enilsted men—care- 
takers—6 Compt, Gen. 683—April 20, 1927: 

The employment of enlisted men of the 
National Guard in the dual capacity of care- 
takers of material, animals, and equipment 
of the National Guard and caertakers of 
target ranges, and the payment of compen- 
sation for both employments, are in viola- 
tion of the proviisons of section 1765, Revised 
Statutes.’ 

“Emergency. officers—Panama Canal—9 
Compt. Gen. 221—November 23, 1929: 

A retired emergency officer who is en- 
titled to retired pay under the act of May 
24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735), is not a person “in 
military or naval service of the United 
States“ within the meaning of section 4 of 
the Panama Canal Act of August 24, 1912 
(37 Stat. 561). 

The act of May 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735), 
is a part of the provisions made for disabled 
veterans of the World War, and in the con- 
struction of statutes imposing disabilities on 
persons in the military or naval service with 
respect to employment in the Federal civil 
service the act of May 24, 1928, should have 
a construction in keeping with its purpose." 

“Army officer—Bureau of the Census—10 
Compt. Gen. 85—August 23, 1930: 

The employment under the Census Bu- 
reau of a retired officer of the Army, who 
was retired at his own request after 30 years’ 
service, is in direct contravention of the act 
of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), as amended 
by the act of May 31, 1924 (43 Stat. 245), 
and is unauthorized.” 

“Army officer—Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict ot Columbia—36 Atty. Gen. 388-March 
4, 1930; 

““A retired Army officer, who has the 
qualifications of citizenship and residence 
specified in section 2 of the act of June 11, 
1878 (20 Stat. 103), is eligible for appoint- 
ment of the office of Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia.’ 

“Military personnel—National Recovery 
Administration—13 Comptroller General 
60—August 30, 1933: : 

The National Recovery Administration 
may employ retired enlisted personnel, who 
have been retired on enlisted service only, 
and fix their rates of compensation for such 
civilian service on the same basis as that 
for any other officer or employee without 
restriction other than the value of the serv- 
ices and such employees would be entitled 
to continue to receive their retired pay. 

The National Recovery Administration 
may employ retired commissioned and war- 
rant officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, who were retired for “injuries in- 
curred in battle or for injuries or incapacity 
incurred in line of duty”, but with the ex- 
ception of those “retired for disability in- 
curred in combat with an enemy of the 
United States" whose rate of compensation 
for civilian service may be fixed without re- 
gard to the restrictions of the dual compen- 
sation status, the rate of compensation paid 


-for such civilian service, when combined with 


the rate of retired pay received, may not 
exceed $3,000 per annum. 

The National Recovery Administration 
may employ retired commissioned and war- 
rant officers who were retired for causes 
other than disability, 1. e., after 30 years’ 
service or for age, only if the rate of retired 
pay and the rate of compensation fixed for 
the civilian office or position are each less 
than $2,500 per annum, but under section 
212 of the Economy Act the officer or em- 
ployee in such case could actually receive a 
combined rate of retired pay and civilian 
compensation not in excess of $3,000 per 
annum. 

The National Recovery Administration 
may not employ retired commissioned and 
warrant officers who were retired for causes 
other than disability incurred in line of 
duty if the rate of either the retired pay or 
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the compensation fixed for the civilian posi- 
tion is $2,500 per annum or more.’ 

“Army and Navy Officers (for age) holding 
temporary positions—l14 Compt. Gen. 68— 
July 25, 1934: 

An officer of the Army, retired af ter 30 
years’ service, or an officer of the Navy, re- 
tired after 40 years’ service, is not prohibited 
by the act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), as 
amended from holding a temporary Federal 
office or position under appointment by the 
President or the head of a department, not- 
withstanding his retired pay is at a rate in 
excess of $2,500 per annum, and if both the 
retired pay and civilian compensation ex- 
ceed the rate of $3,000 per annum, he may 
elect, under the terms of section 212 of the 
Economy Act, for the period of temporary 
civilian employment, between his retired pay 
and the compensation fixed for the tem- 
porary civilian office or position.“ 

“Naval officer (for age) Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue—14 
Compt. Gen. 179—August 29, 1934: 

“Pursuant to the act of July 31, 1894 (28 
Stat. 205), the appointment of a retired naval 
officer, retired for length of service, whose 
retired pay is in excess of 62.500 per annum, 
to the position of Assistant Deputy Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Internal Revenue, a 
permanent full-time position, was void ab 
initio, and payment of compensation in the 
civilian position is not authorized.’ (Af- 
firmed, 14 Compt. Gen. 289, Oct. 6, 1934.) 

“Chief boatswain, Navy—14 Compt. Gen. 
842—May 22, 1935: 

A retired chief boatswain of the Navy 
employed in a civilian office or position whose 
retired pay is based on longevity, including 
war-time commissioned service subsequent 
to retirement, is receiving pay “for or on 
account of services as a commissioned offi- 
cer,” within the meaning of section 212 of 
the Economy Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 
406), which limits his combined rate of re- 
tired and civil pay to $3,000 per annum. 

“Navy nurses—15 Compt. Gen. 74—July 
24, 1935: 

A retired nurse of the Navy retired for 
disability is within the inhibition of section 
6 of the act of May 10, 1916, as amended by 
the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 582), 
being neither a retired officer nor a retired 
enlisted man within the express exception 
to that statute, and accordingly may not be 
employed in a civilian position with a salary 
rate which, together with the annual rate of 
retired pay, would exceed $2,000 per annum.’ 

Naval officer—fn line of duty—39 Atty. 
Gen. 94—August 17, 1937: 

A naval officer retired on account of in- 
capacity incurred in line of duty may be ap- 
pointed Director of the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation without affecting 
his right, subject to the limitations in United 
States Code, title 5, section 59 (a), to receive 
retired pay.“ 

“Officers’ Reserve Corps—39 Atty. Gen. 
197—October 26, 1938: 

“ ‘Section 1222, Revised Statutes, does not 
prohibit appointment of an Army officer on 
the active list to a civil office, but acceptance 
of such office vacates his commission in the 
Army. 

The section is inapplicable, under cir- 
cumstances stated, to an officer of the Re- 
serve Corps on leave of absence without pay 
from active duty with the Army. 

Section 2, act of July 31, 1894, prohibit- 
ing the holding of more than one office, is in- 
applicable where the annual compensation 
gone to each office amounts to less than 

“Army warrant officer—reciassification of 
erat Compt. Gen. 445—December 16, 

“ ‘The reclassification of a position, which 
is finally consummated, from grade CAF-6, 
$2,300 per annum, to grade CAF-7, $2,600 per 
annum, may not be regarded as void merely 
because the incumbent, a retired Army war- 
rant officer, is prohibited by the dual com- 
pensation statute of July 31, 1894, as 
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amended, from receiving salary in a civilian 
position at the rate of $2,500 or more per 
annum, and, therefore, the said retired war- 
rant officer may not be deemed to have con- 
tinued in grade CAF-6 after the reclassifica- 
tion but, rather, he is required to refund the 
entire amount of salary paid in grade CAF-7 
at the rate of $2,600 per annum (21 Compt. 
Gen. 38, distinguished). 

A retired Army warrant officer who has 
been appointed to a civilian position and has 
received the salary thereof at a rate in ex- 
cess of $2,500 per annum, in contravention of 
the dual compensation statute of July 31, 
1894, as amended, may not elect to retain the 
salary of the civilian position and refund his 
retired pay for the period involved, but, 
rather, the civilian salary paid must be re- 
funded. 

The words “salary or annual compensa- 
tion” as used in the dual compensation 
statute of July 31, 1894, as amended, which 
provides that no person who holds an office 
the salary or annual compensation attached 
to which amounts to the sum of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars shall be appointed 
to or hold any other office,” refer to basic 
compensation of $2500 per annum, which 
is exclusive of overtime compensation au- 
thorized to be paid under the War Overtime 
Pay Act of 1943.’ 

“Coast Guard officer—merchant seaman— 
24 Compt. Gen. 344—November 3, 1944: 

In view of the provisions of section 1 
(a) of the act of March 24, 1943, excluding 
seamen employed on vessels owned or oper- 
ated by the War Shipping Administration 
for the operation of certain statutes appli- 
cable to Federal employees generally, thus 
indicating a legislative purpose to preserve 
the private-employee status of such seamen, 
a retired Coast Guard officer so employed is 
not to be regarded as within the limitation 
of section 212 of the act of June 30, 1932, 
respecting the concurrent payment of re- 
tired pay and civilian compensation in an 
office or position under the United States 
Government.’ 

“Marine Corps officer—United States Min- 
ister—24 Compt. Gen. 467—December 20, 
1944: = 

“Irrespective of the fact that a retired 
Marine Corps officer may be receiving retired 
pay “for disability incurred in combat with 
an enemy” and, hence, is within the excep- 
tion to the dual-compensation restrictions 
of section 212 of the act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended, such retired pay is “salary” within 
the meaning of the prohibition in the De- 
partment of State Appropriation Act, 1945, 
against the receipt by ambassadors and min- 
isters of any other salary from the United 
States, so as to preclude the officer from re- 
ceiving retired pay while receiving the salary 
of a United States minister.” 

“Fleet Reserve members—retired enlisted 
men and warrant officers—25 Compt. Gen. 
521—January 11, 1946: 

In view of the provisions of section 4 
of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, permitting 
enlisted men transferred to the Fleet Re- 
serve to receive the compensation attached 
to civilian employment in addition to pay 
and allowances accruing under said act, the 
dual-compensation provisions of section 212 
of the act of June 30, 1932, have no appli- 
cation to prevent such reservists from being 
paid the retainer pay authorized by said 
1938 act in addition to civilian compensa- 
tion, regardless of the civilian salary rate or 
whether retainer pay be ed as “retired 
pay“ under said section 212 or whether com- 
missioned service was included in computing 
retainer pay or in determining eligibility 
for transfer to the Reserve. 

A retired enlisted man of the Navy re- 
ceiving retired pay on the basis of his en- 
listed grade is not to be considered as re- 
ceiving retired pay “for or on account of 
services as a commissioned officer” within 
the meaning of the dual compensation pro- 
visions of section 212 of the act of June 30, 
1932, solely because service as a commis- 
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sioned officer or commissioned warrant of- 
ficer is included in the computation of his 
length of service for longevity pay and re- 
tirement purposes as an enlisted man, irre- 
spective of whether such commissioned sery- 
ice was before or after retirement. (12 
Compt. Gen. 37; 21 id. 72, distinguished.) 

Since retired enlisted men are expressly 
exempt from the restrictions of the dual 
compensation and employment statutes (act 
of May 10, 1916, as amended; act of July 31, 
1894, as amended; and section 212 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, latter section being appli- 
cable only to retired pay “for or on account 
of services as a commissioned officer"), re- 
tired enlisted men of the Navy who are in 
receipt of’ the retired pay of their enlisted 
grades may receive the compensation at- 
tached to civillan employment and continue 
to receive their retired pay. 

Since a retired warrant officer may not 
be regarded as receiving retired pay “for or 
on account of services as a commissioned 
officer” within the meaning of the dual com- 
pensation provisions of section 212 of the 
act of June 30, 1932, such an officer may be 
employed in a civilian position and accept 
the compensation attached thereto while in 
receipt of his retired pay, provided the re- 
tired pay and such compensation each is less 
than the $2,500 per annum maximum con- 
tained in the dual-employment statute of 
July 31, 1894, as amended.’ 

“Army officers—Army emergency relief— 
26 Compt. Gen. 192—September 16, 1946: 

he Army Emergency Relief, a charita- 
ble and benevolent corporation organized for 
the benefit of personnel of the Army of the 
United States, which, while directed by War 
Department officials by virtue of their office 
and administered, for the most part, by Gov- 
ernment personnel, conducts its lawful func- 
tions without interference or assistance by 
the Government, is not an agency of the 
Government, and, therefore, a retired Army 
officer may be employed by the Army Emer- 
gency Relief without regard to the dual- 
compensation limitation of section 212 of 
the act of June 30, 1932, as amended, or the 
dual-employment restriction of section 2 of 
the act of July 31, 1894, as amended,’ 

“Navy enlisted personnel advanced on re- 
tired listed commissioned rank—26 Compt. 
Gen. 271—October 28, 1946: 

A retired Navy enlisted man who, as pro- 
vided by section 10 of the act of July 24, 1941, 
as amended, is returned to inactive status 
with the commissioned rank held under a 
temporary promotion while on active duty 
after retirement does not hold the “office” of 
a retired officer but, rather, continues to hold 
the “office” of an enlisted man on the retired 
list and, therefore, remains within the excep- 
tion of retired enlisted men from the prohibi- 
tion in fhe act of July 31, 1894, as amended, 
against the appointment to, or the holding 
of, more than oye office. ` 

“Retired Navy enlisted men who, as pro- 
vided by section 10 of the act of July 24, 
1941, as amended, are returned to inactive 
status with retired pay computed on the 
pay of the temporary commissioned rank 
held while on active duty after retirement 
are to be regarded as in receipt of retired pay 
“for or on account of” commissioned service- 
within the meaning of section 212 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, as amended, so as to be 
subject to the restriction therein on the 
combined rate of civilian compensation and 
retired pay which may be received. 

Navy enlisted men placed on the retired 
list pursuant to section 8 (a) of the act of 
July 24, 1941, or retired enlisted men ad- 
vanced thereon pursuant to section 8 (b) of 
said act, with retired pay computed on the 
pay of the temporary active-duty commis- 
sioned rank held at the time of incurrence 
of physical disability, are to be regarded as 
in receipt of retired pay “for or on account 
of” commissioned service within the mean- 
ing of section 212 of the act of June 30, 
1932, as amended, so as to be subject to the 
restriction therein on the combined rate of 
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civilian compensation and retired pay which 
may be received. 

“'Enlisted men or retired enlisted men of 
the Navy who, pursuant to sections 8 (a) or 
8 (b), or section 10, as amended, of the act 
of July 24, 1941, become entitled to retired 
pay computed on the pay of their temporary 
active-duty commissioned rank may not 
waive computation on such basis and elect 
to receive retired pay based on enlisted 
ratings, so as to render themselves exempt 
from the limitation of section 212 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, as amended, on the com- 
bined rate of civilian compensation and re- 
tired pay “for or on account of" commis- 
sioned service which may be received. 
Statements to the contrary in prior deci- 
sions no longer will be followed. 

“The restriction of section 212 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, as amended, against the 
receipt by retired military, etc., personnel of 
retired pay at a rate which, when combined 
with the “annual rate of compensation” from 
a civilian position, equais or exceeds $3,000 
per annum, has reference to basic civilian 
compensation, and, therefore, the salary dif- 
ferential payable in certain cases of civilian 
employment outside the continental United 
States, being a part of basic compensation, 
is for inclusion in applying such restriction. 

The monetary allowance for quarters, 
etc., prescribed for certain civilian employees 
on duty in foreign countries is not a part of 
basic compensation to be included in apply- 
ing the restriction of section 212 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, as amended, against the 
receipt by retired military, etc., personnel of 
retired pay at a rate which, when combined 
with the “annual rate of compensation” from 
a civilian position equals or exceeds $3,000 

annum. 

In the case of a retired Navy enlisted 
man, employed in a civilian position when 
recalled to active duty, who, after return 
to inactive status, becomes entitled under 
the act of July 24, 1941, as amended, to re- 
tired pay computed on the pay of his tem- 
porary active-duty commissioned rank, ap- 
plication of the restriction of section 212 of 
the act of June 30, 1932, as amended, as to 
concurrent receipt of civilian cOmpensation 
and retired pay on account of commissioned 
service does not, constitute an abridgment 
of his reemployment rights under the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended—such restriction being operative 
in respect of retired pay only. 

“Reserve officers—28 Gamit: Gen. 367— 
December 17, 1948: 

The payment of retired pay under title 
III of the Army and Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948 to 

. Reserve officers on inactive duty, who also 
occupy Federal civilian positions the com- 
pensation attached to which equals or ex- 
ceeds $2,500 per annum, need not be regarded 
as in contravention of the dual employment 
restriction in the act of July 31, 1894, as 
amended. 

' “‘Commissioned Reserve officers retired 
under title III of the Army and Air Force 
Vitalization and Retirement Equalization 
Act of 1948, with retired pay computed on 
the basis of their highest grades, and who 
also hold civilian positions with the Federal 
Government, are to be regarded as receiving 
retired pay “for or on account of services 
as a commissined officer” within the mean 
ing of section 212 of the Emonomy Act of 
June 30,1932, as amended, so as to be pro- 
hibited from receiving combined retired pay 
and civilian compensation in excess of $3,000 
per annum. 

A person in receipt of an annuity under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of 1930, as 
amended, on account of Federal civilian serv- 
ice, and who is entitled to be paid retired 


pay under title of the Army and Air Force - 


Vitalization and Retirement Equalization 
Act of 1948 for military Reserve service, con- 
currently may receive retired pay under the 
1948 act and annuities under the 1930 act 
aus amended.’ 
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“Nurses, Armed Forces—29 Compt. Gen. 
80— August 17, 1949: 

“‘Retired members of the Navy Nurse 
Corps who were placed on the retired lst 
prior to April 16, 1947, the effective date of 
the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947, which 
granted commissioned officer status to mem- 
bers of the Navy Nurse Corp, do not receive 
retired pay for or on account of commis- 
sioned service within the purview of section 
212 of the act of June 30, 1932, as amended, 
so as to be subject thereunder to the pro- 
hibition against the concurrent receipt of 
civilian compensation and retired pay at a 
combined rate in excess of $3,000 per annum. 

A member of the Navy Nurse Corps re- 
tired under the act of December 3, 1945, 
without having acquired a commissioned 
status, and who is receiving retired pay con- 
currently with civilian compensation in a 
combined amount in excess of $2,000 per 
annum—being neither an.officer nor an en- 
listed man—is to be regarded as receiving 
a “salary” in her retired status within the 
meaning of the dual compensation statute of 
May 10, 1916, as amended, and, therefore, 
such person should be required to refund 
the salary which she has not elected to re- 
tain.’ 

“Fleet admiral, Navy—member of Presi- 
dential commission—30 Compt. Gen. 371— 
March 7, 1951: 

The receipt of compensation as a mem- 
ber of the President’s Commission on In- 
ternal Security and Individual Rights con- 
currently with active-duty pay as fleet ad- 
miral of the Navy would be in contraven- 
tion of the act of May 10, 1916, as amended, 
prohibiting payments from appropriated 
funds to any person receiving more than one 
salary when the combined amount of the 
salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum.“ 

“Commissioned officer Veterans“ Admin- 
istration—31 Compt. Gen. 27— August 8, 
1951: 

he 5-year period in section 2 of the 
act of August 10, 1946, during which the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is au- 
thorized to employ retired commissioned or 
warrant officers without loss of their retire- 
ment rights is a limitation on the authority 
to appoint such officers rather than a limi- 
tation on the length of their employment, 
so that retired officers employed pursuant to 
said act may be continued on the rolls of the 
Veterans’ Administration indefinitely so long 
as their services are needed, without loss of 
retirement rights.’ 

“Navy enlisted man advanced on retired 
list—31 Compt. Gen. 619—May 29, 1952: 

A retired enlisted man of the Navy who is 
advanced on the retired list, retroactively to 
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the date of his retirement, to commissioned 
rank pursuant to the provisions of the act 
of July 24, 1941, as amended, would not be 
subject to the restrictions of section 212 of 
the act of June 30, 1932, as amended, pro- 
hibiting receipt of civilian compensation and 
retired pay in excess of a combined rate of 
$3,000 prior to the date of the order retro- 
actively advancing him on the retired list.“ 

“Reserve officers—35 Compt. Gen. 497— 
March 2, 1956: 

Federal civilian officers and employees 
who have been or may be granted retired pay 
under title III of the Army and Air Force 
Vitalization and Retirement Equalization 
Act of 1948 and who, prior to January 1, 
1953, were members of the Officers' Reserve 
Corps or National Guard or who, after that 
date, were members of any of the Reserve 
components, during the period covered by 
the payment, may receive retroactive and 
prospective military retired pay in addition 
to civilian compensation in accordance with 
the precedent in Tanner v. United States (129 
C. Cis. 792), which excluded such reservists 
from the dual compensation statutes.” 


Statistics Regarding 61 Vessels To Be 
Inactivated by United States Navy 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
convenience of those interested I have 
prepared a tabulation of the types of 
vessels, together with home ports and 
home shipyards, of the 61 vessels being 
inactivated by the Navy prior to the end 
of this year. One battleship, 8 destroy- 
ers, 5 destroyer transports, 16 destroyer 
escorts, 2 submarines, 4 landing ships— 
tank, 5 attack cargo transports, 13 coast- 
al minesweepers, and 7 coastal mine 
hunters comprise the list. The specific 
shipyards to which these ships will be 
assigned for inactivation, and their ulti- 
mate disposition in Reserve fleet groups 
have not yet been determined, according 
to Navy sources. 

The tabulation referred to is as fol- 
lows: 


Summary tabulation of home yards and home ports o 3 ApS to be inactivated by U. S. 
Navy prior to Dec. 31, 
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The Little Man in Business 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call attention to a speech recently deliv- 
ered by John W. Gwynne, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, before 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, Chicago, III. I am confident that 
my colleagues, as well as small-business 
men, generally, will find Judge Gwynne’s 
remarks as stimulating as I have. 

In reading the address by Judge 
Gwynne, I was particularly impressed 
by his approving reference to the late 
President Woodrow Wilson’s admoni- 
tion that the antitrust laws must be 
accepted by the people as a rule binding 
upon the conscience and honor of the 
Nation. As I have long felt that Wood- 
row Wilson's advice on this matter held 
the key to preservation of our Nation’s 
free and competitive system of private 
enterprise, to know that the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission con- 
curs is indeed reassuring. Let us hope 
that the businessmen, large and small, 
will soon give intellectual assent to the 
Proposition that the effectiveness of our 
antitrust laws lies in compliance with 
them for the sake of doing the right 
thing, and not merely because a viola- 
tion brings prosecution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Speech by Judge Gwynne be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF JOHN W. GWYNNE, CHAIRMAN OF 
THz FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL GROCERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 10, 1957 
I appreciate this opportunity to attend your 

convention. We often have contacts with 

the officers and members of your organization, 
particularly with your Washington repre- 
sentative, Henry Bison. We have found 

Henry most cooperative and helpful in those 

matters in which we have a common interest. 

There are many industries in the country 
With which many people have little, if any, 
contact. That is not true of the grocery busi- 
ness. The distribution of food is important 
to everyone. In fact, it is essential to our 
very existence. As a poet once put it: 


“Man can live without music; he can live 
without books; E 

But civilized man cannot live without 
cooks," 


In a relatively short space of time, the 
methods of producing and distributing food 
have been greatly changed. My first recol- 
lection is that of the corner grocery store 
which Bought much of its produce from local 
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farmers and distributed it to those living In 
the small town. Brand names were virtually 
unknown. Many staple articles were bought 
in bulk and packaged in the store. Stores 
were locally owned by people who were an im- 
portant part of the small community. Com- 
petition was usually keen in price, quality of 
products, and in service. Capital require- 
ments were not great. Therefore, there was 
ease of entry into the business by new com- 
petitors, which fact always makes for the 
maintenance of competition and of free en- 
terprise. 

The increase in the variety of foods now 
available, the new methods of packaging, 
of refrigeration, of distribution—all of these 
have greatly advanced the standard of liv- 
ing. There are, however, certain forces in 
our economic life today which threaten to 
limit competition. It is to a few of these 
that I wish to invite attention. 

In the investigation which preceded the 
adoption of the Robinson-Patman Act, there 
was considerable evidence of discriminations 
in prices and allowances in many industries 
including that of food distribution. Sub- 
stantial discounts and allowances were being 
given to preferred large buyers. It appeared 
in some instances that certain buyers were 
buying at prices lower than the normal and 
necessary selling price of smaller competi- 
tors. Under the guise of advertising allow- 
ances, some suppliers were giving great ad- 
vantages to some customers not made avall- 
able to others. 

It was discovered that many smaller busi- 
ness en were unable to continue 
under this situation and that competition 
was being endangered. The Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, which was passed to solve the 
problem, prohibits discrimination between 
different purchasers of commodities of like 
grade and quality, where the effect of such 
discrimination may be to lessen competition 
or to create a monopoly. There are, of 
course, certain exceptions and defenses which 
need not be considered here. 


The law also prohibits the payment of 
advertising or other allowances, unless such 
allowances are made available on propor- 
tionally equal terms to all other competing 
customers. 


The intention of Congress in passing this 
legislation was to aid small business, to 
enable it to keep its place in the sun and 
thus, over the long pull, to preserve competi- 
tion and free enterprise. It is not enough, 
however, to simply put a law on the statute 
books. It must be enforced by those de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
to which that duty is entrusted. Further- 
more, the law must be accepted by the peo- 
ple as a rule binding upon the conscience 
and honor of the Nation, as Woodrow Wilson 
so well expressed it. 

In accordance with a congressional man- 
date, the Federal Trade Commission has 
brought many actions under this section 
and many other matters are under investi- 
gation. We hear from various sources that 
violations are all too common and seem to 
be on the increase. In fact, some leaders in 
the industry have sounded warnings against 
present practices. One person in particular 
has referred to the growing pressure now 
prevailing in some areas for alowances, dis- 
counts and handouts of all kinds. In some 
trade areas, he said, this has become a reg- 
ular rat race with both manufacturers and 


distributors participating to see who can 
get the most. It can only lead to disaster. 

Some of these allowances and handouts 
run into substantial figures. We heard of 
instances where eellers offer sizable cash 
sums to induce a purchaser to handle a cér- 
tain line instead of that of a competitor. 
Sometimes it takes the form of discounts or 
other favors. Sometimes, too, a powerful 
buyer exerts pressure for discriminatory 
treatment. 

These violations often set off a chain re- 
action. One company takes an illegal step 
and his competitors feel they must do the 
same, or even more, in self-defense. The 
result is a race in which the small competitor 
sometimes does not survive the early laps, 
even though the quality of his product and 
service may entitle him to a better fate, 

Our economic system is based on competi- 
tion. Everyone benefits when there is 
vigorous competition, provided that compe- 
tition is fair and in accordance with estab- 
lished rules, But the use of discrimina- 
tory allowances and handouts as substitutes 
for such competition will in the long run, 
prove harmful to all concerned. It will prove 
harmful to those who offer or who receive 
the illegal allowances, because they will 
eventually learn that their competitors can 
also play that game and may even outbid 
them. Unfair methods of competition 
sometimes offer a windfall to lucky members 
of the buying public; nevertheless, in the 
long run, an undeserved advantage must be 
paid for by someone. 

The methods of law enforcement available 
to the Federal Trade Commission are very 
different from those of law enforcement ofi- 
ciais generally. It has no authority to ad- 
minister punishment simply for past wrongs. 
It can only, either by agreement or after 
trial, condemn a certain as con- 
trary to law and issue a cease and desist 
order against its continuance. For the vio- 
lation of such order, a money penalty may 
be imposed. t 

In other words, the work of the Commis- 
sion is largely preventive. One of its func- 
tions is to counsel with business and to aid 
it in complying with the law. Although 
the number of cases being filed and tried has 
increased, nevertheless, when the same re- 
sult can be accomplished by cooperative and 
mutual understanding, that is the more eco- 
nomical and satisfactory course. There- 
fore, we comment very highly the efforts of 
all business people who strive for better law 
observance. 

The other matter I wish to mention has to 
do with mergers and acquisitions. This is 
a problem which has been before the coun- 
try since prior to the Sherman Act in 1890. In 
1950, Congress strengthened the law so that 
it now prohibits the merger or acquisition 
of a competitor, either by purchase of the 
stock or assets, where in any line of com- 
merce in any section of the country, the 
effect of the acquisition may be substantially 
to lessen competition, or to tend to create 


a monopoly. 


Although there is a difference of opinion 
as to the extent, it is generally stated that 
we have been for some time cing 
another merger wave. The first one oc- 
curred in the period from 1887 to 1904 and 
resulted in many.combinations which ob- 
tained substantial control over their respec- 
tive markets. The Sherman Act was found 
to be ineffective in controlling the situation 
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and, in 1914, the Clayton Act was passed. 
This also proved to be inadequate because 
of the failure of the law to deal with ac- 
quisitions of assets as well as capital stock. 
So we experienced another merger wave dur- 
ing the period from 1919 to 1930. Accord- 
ing to Professor Markham of Princeton Uni- 
versity: “In the course of this wave, some 
8,055 mining and manufacturing firms dis- 
appeared through mergers; so did 2,757 pub- 
lic utilities, 1,060 member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System and 10.519 stores ab- 
sorbed by various distributive chains.” 

In 1955, the Federal Trade Commission 
published a report showing roughly the situ- 
ation during the period from 1940 to 1954. 
During that time, mergers and acquisitions 
have continued. While individual acquisi- 
tions did not usually affect as large a share 
of the market as in the first wave (1887 to 
1904), nevertheless, the cumulative effect 
has been considerable. 

There have, of course, beeh acquisitions 
in the grocery and allied industries. Many 
of these have been in the bakery and dairy 
products field. For example, a partial list 
of acquisitions by some large dairy corpo- 
rations in recent years shows the following: 

Acquisitions 


Corporation No. 1: 
1951 


The sales of fluid milk by 5 large dairy 
corporations has increased from 1950 to 1954 
by the following percentages: 59.9 percent; 
34.1 percent; 878.5 percent; 63.4 percent; 44.1 
percent. 

This trend exists to some extent in all 
retail establishments as is shown by the 
fact that there were 43,000 fewer retail es- 
tablishments in 1954 than in 1948—this in 
spite of the fact that sales during that 
period were up 32 percent. A report pre- 
pared by your organization indicates that 
the so-called independents accounted in 
1948 for about 65.6 percent of the total 
grocery business. In 1954, the figure was 
62 percent. ; 

In many instances, particularly in the 
bakery and dairy fields, the acquired com- 
pany was not engaged in interstate com- 
merce, It was, therefore, not within the 
wording of section 7. This has led to the 
suggestion that the law be amended to cover 
acquisitions where either the acquiring or 
acquired corporation is in interstate com- 
merce. Some objection has been made to 
this proposed amendment on the ground 
that it would make the law applicable to 
insignificant transactions. However, in any 
event, the acquisition must be of such a 
character as substantially to lessen com- 
petition or to tend to create a monopoly. 

The House Judiciary Committee has re- 
cently reported favorably a bill proposing 
two important amendments to the existing 
law. The first would require corporations 
intending to merge where the combined 
assets are in excess of $10 million to give 
notice of that intention to the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice 
60 days prior to the consummation of the 
merger, z 

Our experience in administering the 
amended Clayton Act has demonstrated the 
need for this advance information. At the 
present time, there is no source from which 
complete and adequate information may be 
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obtained. The Federal Trade Commission 
now obtains much of its information re- 
garding proposed or pending mergers by 
scanning financial periodicals, trade jour- 
nals and other publications. 

The amendment would be helpful for sev- 
eral reasons. First, it would afford more com- 
plete coverage of acquisitions having 
probable economic consequences. Second, 
the information would be secured early in 
the proceeding, when the chances of ade- 
quate and timely consideration and action 
would be greater. Finally, the whole 
process of consideration and action, if 
thought necessary, would be expedited and 
at a considerable saving. The amendment 
has been carefully drawn to eliminate the 
necessity of reporting certain business trans- 
actions not material for the purpose of 
the law. 

Another amendment contained in the 
reported bill would give the Federal Trade 
Commission authority to apply to the courts, 
in the proper case, for an injunction requir- 
ing the maintenance of the status quo pend- 
ing the hearing. We are trying to speed up 
the trial of merger cases and we give them a 
high degree of priority in the investigation 
and litigation stages. Nevertheless, the pro- 
ceedings are complicated and a certain 
amount of time is required. Past experience 
has shown that in some instances before the 
question of a final order of divestiture could 
be reached, the property of the two corpora- 
tions has become so commingled that it was 
not possible to “unscramble the egg.” 

These proposed amendments have been 
recommended by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Department of Justice and the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 

We must consider all acquisitions and 
mergers against a background of an economy 
which has already been somewhat concen- 
trated. It is also true that new discoveries 
in science and advances in technology have 
increased the average size of operation even 
in the business of farming. 

All of these things may make the preserva- 
tion of competition and the maintenance 
of the free enterprise system more difficult; 
it does not make their preservation and 
maintenance any less essential. The tre- 
mendous development of this country and 
our high standard of living are due to sev- 
eral facts. One has certainly been a com- 
petitive, free-enterprise system. It has lent 
aid and encouragement to the ambition 
which exists in most people. It has opened 
the door of opportunity to our youth—a door 
which we must at all costs keep open. The 
grocery clerk aspiring to own a store of his 
own, a workman at his lathe dreaming of 
his own shop or factory—these are the things 
on which we have grown great. 


Trial of Armed Services Personnel 
Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


or FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
thoughtful editorial entitled “Must Our 
Soldiers Be Tried by Foreign Courts?” 
published in the Key West Citizen of 
June 10, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 
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Must OUR SOLDIERS BE TRIED BY FOREIGN 
COURTS? 


A hearing Tuesday in Washington will help 
decide whether an American soldier, Sp3c. 
William Girard, will be turned over to Japa- 
nese courts for trial in the slaying of a Japa- 
nese woman. 

Girard was on duty at an Army firing range 
when the woman, one of several licensed 
scrap collectors, was there picking up shell 
casings for scrap metal. He fired a grenade 
launcher that someone had stuffed with an 
empty shell. The shell struck the woman— 
and killed her. 

Who loaded the launcher? 

Why did he fire it? 

The Japanese, crying for blood, charge that 
Girard killed the woman deliberately. Girard 
says it was an accident. He didn't explain. 

The United States Government, watching 
fearfully as the Communists used this slay- 
ing to whip up a storm of anti-American feel- 
ing, decided to turn Girard over to Japanese 
courts for trial. 

Several newspaper columnists who ap- 
parently consider themselves above national- 
ism (a few years ago, it was called patriot- 
ism) coolly point out that if Americans 
insist on a trial by Americans, the Japanese 
won't like it and we'll lose friendship over 
there. There is a treaty saying that Japa- 
nese courts can try Americans who break 
Japanese laws on Japanese soil. If we didn't 
live up to the letter of this treaty—and per- 
haps a little more—it would make good 
Communist propaganda, they say. 

They're probably right. 

This is the issue: 

Should we toss Girard on the altar as a 
sacrifice to Japanese public opinion? Or 
should we risk losing Japanese friendship 
and try him ourselves, thus giving the Com- 
munists some heavy propaganda weapons? 

Maybe Girard would get a fair trial in 
Japanese courts. And perhaps he wouldn't. 
Nobody who fought the Japanese in World 
War II, nobody who knew the horrors of 
Japanese prison camps where torturers 
smiled at the agony of the men they killed 
by inches, will ever completely trust these 
people. 

Yet we signed this treaty. 

We're stuck with it perhaps. 

We've signed other treaties like it. And 
the thing we at the Citizen wonder about 
is how we get ourselves into such messes in 
the first place. What bubbly overflow of 
childish enthusiasm signs our names to such 
agreements, anyhow? How much of a price 
are we supposed to pay for this so-called in- 
ternational good will? 

Suppose one of your neighbors were a 
moody, unpredictable character who had 
been jailed a few years ago for assult and 
battery on your child. Let's suppose you 
sent a son of yours into his yard, on an 
errand, and your boy committed some offense 
while he was there. Would you turn your 
child over to that neighbor to punish? We'll 
bet you wouldn't. 

If your neighbor were hungry, you'd feed 
him; if he were needy, you might lend him 
money; you might go to all kinds of trouble 
to win his friendship—but when it came to 
letting him punish your family, we think 
you'd draw the line. 

We think it’s time our country draws the 
line. 

This “one-world” business has gone too far, 

The American people have coughed up bil- 
lions of dollars in taxes to help buy food, 
clothes, houses, factories, medicines for the 
enemies whose bullets killed our husbands, 
sons, and friends, 

The American people have paid for seeds, 
plows, farms, factories, powerplants, school- 
ing all over the world, to buy friendship 
abroad. How much “friendship” and “loy- 
alty” have we bought? The Formosa riots 
and the down-with-American movement in 
Japan suppiy an answer. 
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If the Japanese and Formosa Chinese are 
80 forgetful that they can’t balance the lives 
this country has saved and the help we have 
given them against two unfortunate inci- 
dents, then heaven help the United States 
if we ever need to depend on them for any- 
thing. 

If, for the sake of losing the right to try 
American soldiers in their courts, they turn 
against the country that has taxed its own 
people to put them on their feet, then our 
money and help were wasted. Our dollars 
would have been better spent at home, 
strengthening our own arsenals; for we can 
at least depend upon ourselves. 

We do not imagine that the Russian Army 
turns over its soldiers who commit offenses 
on foreign soli for trial in foreign courts. 
Let's renegotiate these treaties. 


_ Excessive Imports of Foreign Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the administration recently 
took action designed to curb excessive 
imports of oil into this country, I con- 
Sidered that a step had been taken in 
the right direction. I expressed the 
hope that the President's order would 
Strengthen our national security and 
would give some relief to our hard- 
pressed independent oil producers. 

I still hold to that hope, but there is 
no denying that the import-cut plan is 
being resisted in certain quarters. We 
must keep an alert eye on the operation 
of the plan to make sure that it has the 
needed effect. 

A thoughtful editorial published last 
week in a progressive west Texas news- 
paper, the San Angelo Standard-Times, 
is pertinent and timely in this connec- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Were excessive imports of cheap foreign oil 
impairing the national security? For the 
third time a committee made up of the 
President's Cabinet made a study of the sub- 
ject and reported: Yes, imports were suffi- 
ciently in excess of requirements as to im- 
pair the national security. 

So the committee recommended a 10 per- 
Cent cutback in. imports—not across the 
board, not including the Pacific Northwest, 
but applying to long-established importers, 
and based on their average imports for the 
years 1954, 1955, and 1956. Newcomers 
would be asked to make some reductions; 
He others were not asked to make any at 
an. 


Under the plan, the Government will take 
6 months to see how well the importers are 
acceding to the Presidential request. Failure 
to comply with the request, the White House 
said, “could lead to mandatory controls.” 
Since 1955 the President has had full au- 
thority to compel compliance, 

Texas Railroad Commissioner Ernest O. 
Thompson thought the Presidential request 
“would be of great help to our national se- 
curity.” He said it would bring “reasonable 
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greater exploration and put idle drilling rigs 
back to work.” 

Commissioner Olin Culbertson was not 

impressed. 
“It is my considered opinion that the ac- 
tion recommended will not result in much 
improvement of the situation as it pertains 
to Texas —Where oil production is now 
limited to 13 days a month, a new low, at- 
tributed to the effect of excessive imports. 

Texas oilmen seem to be divided similarly 
on the effect, or lack of effect, on the 
domestic oll situation. Gov. Price Daniel 
called the request a step in the right direc- 
tion, but insisted “the step is not firm 
enough and does not go as far as necessary 
to meet the present emergency.” 

The requested cutbacks on imports date 
back to July 1 and will run for 1 year. 

Not encouraging was Secretary of Interior 
Seaton’s comment that there would be a 
period of several months during which the 
Interior Department and the Office of De- 
tense Mobilization would check up to deter- 
mine whether individual companies intend 
to comply. 

A lot of cheap foreign oil could find is way 
into this country in the meantime. 


Tribute to Climax Molybdenum Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, Dr. Paul R. Stewart, president 
of Waynesburg College, at Waynesburg, 
Pa., is the dean of small college presi- 
dents in Pennsylvania. He is a rugged 
individualist and a patriotic American. 
At Waynesburg College he teaches that 
in order to retain our individual freedom 
each man and woman must carve out his 
or her destiny. There is no communism 
or subversive activity at Waynesburg, be- 
cause Dr. Stewart exemplifies American 
ideals. 

Dr. Stewart is an outstanding geologist, 
and I have just received a very interest- 
ing letter from him about his work in 
that field. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rocky MOUNTAIN GEOLOGY STATION, 

Florissant, Colo., August 7, 1957. 
The Honorable EDWARD MARTIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MARTIN: This summer at the 
Waynesburg College Rocky Mountain Geology 
Station I had one of the most inspiring ex- 
periences of my life. The Climax Molybde- 
num Co., at Climax, Colo., was not only gra- 
cious and courteous host to our summer 
geology class, but furnished us with guides 
through by far the most magnificent and 
efficient mining plant I have ever observed. 
You know the subsidiary plant at Burgetts- 
town in our own Pennsylvania, but this is 
the parent plant. Its development is a ro- 
mance of industrial achievement. 

Since the discovery in World War I that 
molybdenum is an essential material for 
proper hardening of armament steel, Climax 
has passed through pick-and-shovel days on 
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through almost unbelievable difficulties. 
Climax, as you may know, is located north 
of Leadville at Fremont Pass on our Con- 
tinental Divide, The waters from that pass 
flow through the Colorado tributaries to the 
Pacific and, on the other side, through the 
Missouri, the Mississippi, and finally into the 
Gulf of Mexico, At this altitude tremen- 
dous difficulties from ice, snow drifts, and 
intense cold, along with transportation trou- 
bles make it seem impossible that from the 
sweat-and-muscle days of World War I they 
could have won through to such climactic 
achievement. Yes; without doubt their 
product gave such personality to the steel of 
ourselves and our allies that America can 
proclaim Climax as one of the saviors of 
the world in World War I, 

But to me, and I know to you, the great- 
est thought is that here America is at its 
best—its climax. Hardships make men. 
Therefore, as you would surmise, the em- 
ciency of the Climax staff is high, and with 
very few labor troubles, the morale of its 
almost 2,000 employees is at a peak. 

Finally, to give to you and to me a real 
thrill, high above the Climax plant, high 
above that lofty Rocky Mountain pass, 
floated the American flag. 

I must not close without a word of grati- 
tude to the superintendent, Frank Windolph; 
public relations director, Don Stephens; Bull 
Gregory; and our other guides. President Ar- 
thur Bunker, at the New York offices, 500 
Fifth Avenue, also deserves congratulations, 

Yes, here is a spot of rugged Americanism 
which will really hold back influences sub- 
versive in our Nation, 

Sincerely, 
PAUL R. STEWART, 
President, Waynesburg College. 
WAYNESBURG; Pa, 


The Stay-in-School Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, two fine civic organizations in the 
bustling west Texas city of Abilene have 
announced their own contribution to a 
far-reaching stay-in-school program. 

The Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs of Abi- 
lene have announced that each will give 
a college scholarship to an Abilene high- 
school graduate, 

The Abilene Reporter-News commends 
this action and offers throught-provok- 
ing editorial comment on a Texas law 
that encourages students in our State to 
stay in school every day. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Reporter-News 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Comes now a booklet published jointly by 
the United States Departments of Labor, 
Health, etc., and Defense suggesting each 
community launch a stay-in-school cam- 
paign. And, at the same time comes an an- 
nouncement from the Chamber of Com- 
merce Education Committee that Abilene 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs will each give a 
$400 scholarship to an Abilene high grad, 
good in a local college. 
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The booklet-suggested drive is aimed at the 
high school level. The local scholarship pro- 
gram is designed to, on one hand, help the 
student who is both worthy and needy and, 
on the other, do something in line with the 
national effort to provide a better educated 
populace. 

The high school stay-in-school drive 18 
good for the Nation as a whole, since nation- 
ally about 40 percent of the youngsters who 
start to high school get their diploma. But, 
actually, Texas has a constant school-spon- 
sored drive to keep kids in school, one which 
proves very effective. Under Gilmer-Aiken 
the amount of money which a local district 
gets from State coffers is tied closely to the 
average daily attendance. The schools are, 
therefore, most diligent and to a high degree 
successful in keeping youngsters in school 
at the lower levels. 

The Abilene Kiwanis-Rotary scholarship 
program comes in to help the boy or girl who 
wants to but can’t go on to college, the kids 
who need a hand with their bootstraps opera- 
tions, the ones who stand a good chance to 
make a real contribution if they can only 
get a boost to get started. 

Deadlines for the scholarships, two each 
for $400, is August 16. Abeline high grads 
interested and qualified take note. 


Dam Numbers Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. Presidént, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a detailed 
article from the Oregonian of Portland, 
Oreg., of August 9, 1957, entitled “Storage 
Lost in Dam Numbers Game.” Author 


of this presentation is Herbert Lundy, 


editor of the editorial page of that daily 
newspaper. 

Mr. Lundy emphasizes that the loss of 
full development of Hells Canyon, plus 
impending private licenses at the Moun- 
tain Sheep and Pleasant Valley sites, is 
resulting in the sacrifice of vast quan- 
tities of storage in the canyons which 
the great Snake River has trenched 
where it cuts through the Seven Devils 
and Wallowa Ranges, on its route to join 
the Columbia. è 

Like myself, Mr. Lundy opposes dams 
below the mouth of the Salmon River 
which would blockade off the valuable 
salmon migrations which surge upstream 
from the sea to their remote spawning 
grounds. Yet, as the Oregonian’s editor 
stresses, important sites for storage still 
exist above the Salmon’s mouth and be- 
low the Brownlee project of Idaho Power 
Co. However, these sites may be ir- 
reparably lost for full use if the schemes 
of the private utilities to carve up the 
Snake River are consummated. 

When any natural resource is lost, our 
generation and future generations suf- 
_ fer. This is happening along the Snake 

River today. In my opinion, the Repub- 
lican administration and its private-util- 
ity allies must accept major responsi- 
bility for such a sad eventuality. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srorace Lost IN Dam NUMBERS GAME 
(By Herbert Lundy) 


The Snake River power and flood-control 
fight continues to provide stark examples of 
piecemeal planning as it sweeps downstream 
from Hells Canyon. No clearer reason could 
be given for the establishment of a regional 
agency with authority to plan orderly and 
comprehensive development of Columbia 
Basin water projects for maximum public 
benefits from all resource values. 

The staff of the Federal Power Commission 
recommended construction of Nez Perce Dam 
and denial of a permit for Pacific Northwest 
Power Co. (set up by four private utilities) 
to bulld Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Val- 
ley Dams in the same area. 

An examiner of FPC, Edward B. Marsh, re- 
viewed the same set of facts and handed 
down a decision rejecting Nez Perce as too 
far in the future because of the fish prob- 
lem, and approving the Mountain Sheep- 
Pleasant Valley project for immediate con- 
struction. FPC itself will have the final 
say. 
Both the staff and the examiner made 
their own interpretations of what compre- 
hensive development means. But neither 
ventured to suggest that FPC had made a 
prior error. That was in licensing a low 
dam in Hells Canyon which, if it should be 
built, will prevent the full use of the flood- 
control storage potential of Pleasant Valley 
Dam, 34 miles below the Hells Canyon site. 

A preliminary study by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation shows the advantages which would 
accrue from eliminating the low Hells Can- 
yon Dam and building Pleasant Valley high 
enough to back the river up to Idaho Power 
Co.’s licensed Oxbow Dam. 

Instead of 500,000 acre-feet of usable stor- 
age for flood control, attributable to Pleas- 
ant Valley under the license approved by 
Marsh, a higher dam at Pleasant Valley 
would provide 1,300,000 acre-feet of usable 
storage on top of the dead storage, Idaho 
Power's Brownlee dam, above Oxbow, will 
impound 1 million acre-feet of usable stor- 
age, by FPC order. Thus, Pleasant Valley and 
Brownlee together could store 2,300,000 acre- 
feet, which could be released as needed in a 
master control plan of the Columbia Basin. 
This, by coincidence, is the exact amount of 
usable storage which FPC conceded would 
have been provided by a high dam in Hells 
Canyon. 

But the staff and examiner did not even 
lift their eyes above the low Hells Canyon 
site. Instead, they discussed two hypotheti- 
cal plans—plan I and plan U—for develop- 
ment between river miles 151 and 245 (the 
low Hells Canyon Dam site) of the Snake, 
plus a piece of the tributary Salmon River. 

The FPC staff declared itself for plan I. 
This would provide: 

1. A high dam at the Asotin site (river 
mile 151), with only 50,000 acre-feet of usable 
storage and an installed generating capacity 
of 550,000 kilowatts. 

2. An 800-foot-high dam at the Nez Perce 
site, 35 miles above, which would back water 
60 miles up the tributary Salmon River and 
64 miles up the Snake to the Hells Canyon 
site. Nez Perce would have 3,900,000 acre- 
feet of storage usable for flood control, power 
and downstream regulation during low- 
water periods, and an installed capacity of 
1,672,000 kilowatts initially and 2,128,000 
kilowatts ultimately. 

Examiner Marsh plumped for plan II. This 
calls for five dams, reading upstream, as 
follows: ; 

1. A lower dam at the Asotin site, with no 
usable flood control storage, initial installed 
capacity of 270,000 kilowatts and ultimate 
capacity of 860,000 kilowatts. 
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2. China Gardens dam, 25 miles upstream 
from Asotin, no flood control, installed ca- 
pacity 240,000 kilowatts initially and 320,000 
kilowatts ultimately. 

3. Lower Canyon Dam in the Salmon River 
4 miles above its confluence with the Snake; 
height 600 feet, reservoir 59 miles long, usable 
storage about 1,560,000 acre-feet, generating 
capacity 456,000 kilowatts initially and 760,- 
000 kilowatts ultimately. 

4. Mountain Sheep Dam in the Snake, 25 
miles above China Gardens, 4144 miles above 
the mouth of the Salmon River, 1 mile 
above the mouth of the Imnaha River; maxi- 
mum usable storage 46,000 acre-feet; in- 
stalled capacity 282,000 kilowatts initially 
and 376,000 kilowatts ultimately. 

5. Pleasant Valley Dam, 20 miles above 
Mountain Sheep; 500,000 acre-feet of usable 
storage; installed generating capacity 720,000 
kilowatts initially and 864,000 kilowatts ulti- 
mately (but with maximum capacity 850,000 
kilowatts initially and, 1,014,000 kilowatts 
ultimately). 

In playing this numbers game, the FPC 
staff tossed in enough mythical dams to 
come out with a paper balance for 94 miles of 
the Snake and 64 miles of the Salmon River. 
Plan I has more benefits in power and flood 
control than plan II. But either Nez Perce 
Dam in plan I or Lower Canyon Dam in plan 
II would be insurmountable barriers to up- 
stream migration of adult salmon and death- 
traps to downstream migration of fingerling 
salmon and steelhead. Either would destroy 
the bulk of the Columbia spring Chinook 
runs. Hence, no one in responsible position 
wishes to build either. 

Then why the paper work with unauthor- 
ized, hypothetical and unwanted dams? 
Why not obtain the storage still available in 
the Snake above the mouth of the Salmon 
River? The case for a high dam at Pleasant 
Valley is so incontrovertible that the Federal 
Power Commission and the utilities cannot 
deny it if enough pressure is brought to bear. 
The storage lost at Hells Canyon could be 
regained by a simple agreement between the 
Northwest Power Co. and the Idaho Power 
Co., and the construction of 1 dam instead 
of 2. No power benefits would be lost, In 
fact, downstream benefits would be gained. 


Dr. Raymond Ross Paty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago Dr. Raymond Ross Paty, 
one of the members of the board of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, died. There 
was published in the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) 
News, of Friday, August 9, an editorial 
entitled “Loss for this Region.” It was 
a great loss for our area, and a great 
loss to the TVA. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Loss ron THIS REGION 

The death of Dr. Raymond Ross Paty, 
former president of the University of Ala- 
bama, came as a shock to this community 
and to this region. 

His death from a heart attack struck down 
Dr. Paty at a time when he was at the center 
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of a controversy over the moving of a branch 
of the TVA system from Knoxville to Muscle 
Shoals, As a director of the TVA system, 
Dr. Paty and Dr. Harry Curtis, who had re- 
tired at the conclusion of his term in May, 
had approved the moving of the agricultural 
relations department of TVA to Muscle 
Shoals where it was originally intended to es- 
tablish TVA headquarters. 

His untimely death leaves the TVA di- 
rectorate in a difficult situation, as far as 
southern supporters of the system are con- 
cerned. Dr. Paty was named to be a TVA Di- 
rector in 1952 by former President Harry 
Truman. Sincé that time President Bisen- 
hower has named two Directors and now 
- will be in position to name a third. 

Dr. Paty's career was devoted to education 
and public service. A native of Tennessee, 
he was a graduate of Emory University. He 
taught school in his native State, later was 
on the faculty at Emory, served for 4 years 
as president of Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege and another 4 years as president of the 
university here. ` i 

From this position he went to Georgia as 
chancellor of the university system, later 
Was connected with the public relations de- 
partment.of an Atlanta department store and 
Since 1952 has served as 1 of the 3-man 
board for the TVA system. 

During the 4 years of his presidency here 
at the university, the Capstone felt the im- 
pact of World War II and its immediate after- 
math. Wartime training programs were in- 
stituted here when civilian student enroll- 
ment was at a low point. It was during his 
administration that the university felt the 
impact of the returning veterans and a tre- 
mendous enrollment surge. 

This was a trying period for administra- 
tors at the university. The rapid return of 
veterans to the campus created a major prob- 
lem of expanding the physical plant in face 
of construction restrictions imposed by war 
conditions. But in the 4 years that Dr. Paty 
was here the physical plant was expanded 
by a value of over $13 million. Most of the 
Additions were not of the permanent build- 
ing type but the property and structures ob- 
tained through the Federal Government not 
only served an immediate need but have been 
of great help to the university since that 
time. It was during Dr. Paty’s administra- 
tion that the Northington property was ac- 
quired as were the facilities In Birmingham 
for the medical center. 

In faculty-student relationships, the office 
Of dean of students was established and a 
retirement program instituted for faculty 
supplementing the State teacher retirement 
benefits. Research also was expanded greatly 
and a $100,000 appropriation from the State 
for research and extension was obtained. 

His resignation from the university to ac- 
cept the Georgia system chancellorship was a 
shock to the Capstone community Just as 
his death now ig to the State and the region. 

Expressions of sympathy and appreciation 
for a devoted career to public service are in 
Order to his family from his many friends 


here and in other communities where he 


ter ved. 


The Continuing Danger of Natural Cas 
Rate Bill; Consumers Must Wake Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 


Morning we were all rather entertained 
when we saw the majority leader and 
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minority leaders of the Senate—we call 
them Damon and Pythias—engage in 
what were, let us say, countermovements 
as to what was involved in the civil- 
rights bill. I am glad they came to an 
agreement that they would not bury the 
civil-rights bill. I should like now to 
speak of something I wish I could get 
them to agree on. If the gas bill comes 
up, I hope they will agree to bury it. 

Mr. President, within the past few days 
there have been hopeful indications that 
the new version of the natural gas rate 
increase bill will, very fortunately, not be 
brought up in the House of Representa- 
tives for final vote at this session. Ap- 
parently, the realistic backers of the bill, 
after detailed counting. of noses, have 
determined that they do not have enough 
yotes to steamroller it through. 

This is good news to the Nation’s con- 
sumers, because if the news is true, it 
means that consumers will be saved lit- 
erally hundreds of millions of dollars 
in inflationary gas rate increases which 
might otherwise have “socked” them. 

We hear discussion about the increase 
in steel prices and the increase in wages, 
because they all make an impact on the 
inflationary pressures. However, if the 
gas bill were to be enacted, it would 
“sock” the ordinary housekeeper around 
$40 a year additional. Senators can 
imagine what that would mean in terms 
of the probably 40 million persons in- 
volved. 

CONSUMERS HAVE ALMOST BEEN ASLEEP 


I wish to say, in all frankness, that the 
apparent inability of the gas lobby to 
pass the bill thus far is not due—I re- 
peat, it is not due—to vigilant consumer 
reaction. On the contrary, the inability 
of the gas lobby to prevail is due to the 


basic good sense of the Members of the 


House of Representatives. 

The fact is that, unfortunately, con- 
sumers and their organizations still have 
not spoken in large numbers to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. The fact is, and I 
say this in all candor, that consumer 
organizations have almost been asleep 
on this issue. 

But the gas lobby has not been asleep. 
It might almost have won by default if 
it had not been for the good sense and 
the basic good judgment of Members of 
the House of Representatives, them- 
selves. 

Consumers, therefore, cannot take 
very much credit for delaying this bill, 
because they have done virtually nothing 
to stop it. 

ACTIVE MINORITIES ON COMMITTEES AGAINST 
BILL 

Fortunately, a minority of the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee was ac- 
tive against the bill, as was a minority, 
at least, of the House Rules Committee. 

Thanks in large part to those minori- 
ties, consumers this time have won—yes, 
largely, too, by luck, and by the good 
sense of the House itself. Next time, 
however, consumers may lose, just as 
they have lost in the past when a similar 
bill has several times been passed by 
both Houses. 

Even now, there is no certainty that 
consumers’ luck will hold out. Some 
Friday, when some Members of the 
House from nearby large cities are ab- 
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sent, who knows but the gas-rate bill may 
come up all in a rush and be whisked 
through to passage? 

And then, in the Senate, the bill's 
prospects are, unfortunately, still more 
favorable. 

HANDFUL OF ABSENTEES CAN SPELL GAS 

VICTORY 

Now, Mr. President, my reason for 
speaking so frankly is that I may alert 
the consumers of this country. 

The gas lobby is not going to cease in 
its efforts. For these final 2 weeks of 
the session, and then during the recess 
period, it is going to concentrate on try- 
ing to round up that last handful of 
votes which will give it, it hopes, the 
margin of victory in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Just a few absentees 
among opponents will assure the gas 
lobby literally billions in added profits. 


If the consumers of this country do as 
little in the future against this bill as 
they have in the past, then there is a 
very real danger that the consumers’ 
luck will run out and that the gas bill 
will pass next year. Consumers will 
have only themselves to blame. 


I do not in any way underestimate the 
efforts which have been performed at 
the grassroots by a relatively handful of 
interested individuals—by mayors of 
leading municipalities, by some State at- 
sornes, general, city attorneys, and 
others. 


In my own State of Wisconsin, Mayor 
Frank Zeidler, of Milwaukee, and Mayor 
Jack Humble, of Racine, have been ac- 
tive in this fight, as have some other 
leading individuals, But infinitely more 
must be done if the bill is to be assured 
the oblivion which it deserves. 

TRADE UNIONS INTERESTED 


I was glad to read in the August 1957 
issue of the newspaper the Textile Chal- 
lenger, published by the United Textile 
Workers of America, a warning as to the 
dangers of this inflationary bill. The 
editorial quoted in detail from comments 
which I personally have previously made. 

As a welcome indication that the trade 
union movement is fortunately not 
asleep on the dangers of this bill, I send 
to the desk the text of this editorial from 
the Textile Challenger. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. A 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE Is THE BREAKING POINT IN Hude 
Costs?—A WARNING 

On July 9, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, broke into the civil-rights talkfest 
to sound a note of warning and to alert 30 
cores consumers of natural gas. Mr. WILEY 
said: 

“Mr. President, I wish to take a few mo- 
ments of the time of the Senate to discuss 
what I think is a very dangerous condition; 
namely, the inflationary situation. There are 
many causes. The increase of $6 a ton by the 
steel companies will add impetus to the in- 
fiationary trend. But I wish to speak from 
another angle. 

“Mr, President, 30 million American con- 
sumers were dealt a severe blow yesterday. 
The House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, by a vote of 15 to 13, un- 
fortunately approved the gas rate increase 
bill, This bill is designed to eliminate effec- 
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tive regulation over gas going into interstate 
pipelines. 

“The legislative battle now shifts to the 
House Rules Committee, and thereafter will 
go to the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“My purpose in speaking today is once 
more to sound the alert to the American 
people. 

“In connection with the gas bill, there 
may be diversionary tactics. We may be 
diverted by the civil-rights bill, and by other 
matters, so that we lose sight of one of the 
great dangers to our economic health. 

“Once more I wish to caution the Ameri- 
can people the gas-rate bill is undoubtedly 
the most inflationary single piece of legisla- 
tion coming up for action voting in this first 
session of the 85th Congress.” 

DEFEAT THE GAS BILL 


“Unfortunately, the American people to 
date, because of their preoccupation with 
other problems, have failed to recognize this 


danger. 

“Of course, the lobbying and propaganda 
forces of the natural gas industry have been 
concentrating 365 days a year on passing this 
proposed legislation. But, by contrast, there 
is not a single force in the United States 
which has devoted concentrated and con- 
tinued attention to opposing this inflation- 
ary bill. The organization of mayors of the 
various cities and few consumer organiza- 
tions have been able to give to this problem 
only the spottiest attention. As a result, the 
evil gas bill may win by default, unless the 
consumers of this country rise up and de- 
mand that it be defeated. 

“Let me point out that the American dol- 
lar is already losing more and more of its 

urchasing On the first day of every 
month, when 30 million consumers receive 
their gas rate utility bills; the consumers 
are going to find, if this inflationary bill 
shall be enacted, that their dollar will have 
lost still more purchasing power. So the 
time to act is now. This gas rate increase 
bill should not win by default. It must be 
defeated, The bill must be defeated, because 
its impact upon the inflationary cycle would 
be most dangerous to our economic health.” 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


If enacted, this bill would mean an an- 
nual increase of 640 or more for the house- 
wife and consumers of natural gas. Congress 

this bill at the last session of Con- 
gress but it was vetoed by the President on 
the grounds of questionable conduct by 
some of the proponents. However, he said 
he would sign such a bill under different 
circumstances. 

Organized labor fought the “gas steal” in 
the last Congress and labor must fight it 
harder than ever in this Congress. 

Textile workers are vitally effected by this 
legislation. Our opposition is powerful. We 
now have a combination of the President 
with leading Democrats and Republicans in 
the House and Senate. We must write to 
our Congressmen and Senators urging the 
defeat of the gas bill. 


Preservation of Free and Competitive 
System of Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of my col- 
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leagues an article by Dr. John W. Dar- 
gavel, which appeared recently in the 
Credit Executive magazine. Entitled 
“The Little Man Who Is There,” the 
article describes the growing economic 
crisis in the small-business community. 

John Dargavel, the author of the 
article, is well known to every Member 
of Congress and to small-business men 
from coast to coast as a vigorous cham- 
pion of economic opportunity and 
equality. At present, Mr. Dargavel is 
chairman of the Bureau of Education on 
Fair Trade, and was formerly vice presi- 
dent of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, and the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists. In my opinion, 
no man is better qualified than John 
Dargavel to speak about the competitive 
problems of small business. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue LITTLE Max WHO Is THERE 
(By Dr. John W. Dargavel) 

America’s small-business man is very much 
the little man who is there. He's a key figure 
in our economy. The country's 4 million 
small-business concerns add up to 95 percent 
of all the businesses operating in the United 
States today. Yet he's facing a growing crisis. 
If it is not checked, America's small-business 
man will become the little man who isn't 
there. 

Study findings by Dr. John W. Dargavel, 
executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists and chairman of 
the Bureau of Education on Fair Trade, show 
that the small-business man, with his inde- 
pendent stores, factories, and enterprises of 
all sorts, provides the livelihood for 1 out of 
every 3 people in America. This is an im- 
pressive fact. It demonstrates that America 
needs the little- and the medium-sized- 
business man as well as the giants. 

SMALL-BUSINESS IN TROUBLE 

But the picture is not so bright as it 
sounds, Dr. Dargavel finds. Small-business, 
in the midst of record-breaking prosperity, is 
in trouble. Bankruptcies and failures are 
mounting. To date, there have been more 
failures among small-business men this 
year than in any year since 1989. Cautious 
estimates by Dun & Bradstreet indicate that 
in 1957, over 13,000 small-businesses will be 
wees out—unless the present trend reverses 

tself. 

The failures are concentrated in retailing, 
small manufacturing and home building. 
This has been going on for some time, The 
United States Senate Small-Business Com- 
mittee, for example, reports that in 1956, 
small-business failures totaled 12,686. This 
represents a 16 percent increase over 1955, 
and a post-World War II high. Retailers 
ranked second highest in business failures 
last year. Figures from the Small-Business 
Administration show that 6,341 stores closed 
their doors in 1956. This is 18.8 percent 
higher than retail failures in 1955. 

Are enough people taking the plunge of 
opening up their own businesses to offset the 
alarming increase in failures among small- 
businessmen? The answer seems to be no. 
During the 5 years from 1951 through 1955, 
for example, only 39,000 new business enter- 
prises opened their doors each year, on the 
average. In the 20 years from 1930 through 
1950, an average of 53,000 firms hung out 
their signs each year. Since 1950, therefore, 
there has been a 26 percent decrease in the 
number of new’ businesses opening every 
year. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE HAS ANSWERS 


Why is small-business confronted with the 
growing threat of failure in the midst of a 
boom? The United States Senate Small- 
Business Committee has some answers. One 
is the constantly rising costs of labor and 
materials. Another is the heavy tax burden 
which never allows the small-business man 
to get off the hook. A third is the tight 
money situation which makes it harder and 
harder for the little man to get bank loans, 
even at high interest rates. Then there is 
the growing trend toward mergers of the lit- 
tie companies with big ones. 

And of vital importance, there is the 
squeeze of cut-throat competition—such ag 
price wars on the popular brands which con- 
stitute the independent retailer's bread and 
butter. 

To prevent this destructive competition 
from creating chaos in the marketplace, 
rules of fair competition are needed. In the 
intarest of the good society, the freedom of 
the individual to do as he pleases in the 
marketplace—as in any other area of life 
must be limited by the commonsense re- 
straints which society itself imposes, 

COMPETITION ON FAIR TERMS 

The fair trade laws are rules of fair compe- 
tition and fair play over the counter. Enacted 
by 45 State legislatures, these laws have been 
supported by Congress and upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court and 16 high 
State courts. But today, in 10 States, courts 
have knocked out fair trade and new legisla- 
tion is needed to give small business an op- 
portunity to compete on fair terms with big 
business, As the Senate Business Committee 
Says: 

“Independent businessmen simply are not 
equipped to survive the low blows of unfair 
competition.” 

In the absence of fair laws of competition, 
small-business men, in order to survive, 
would need lots more dollars—which they 
don’t have. 

What is the average citizen's stake in keep- 
ing the small-business man from becoming 
a vanishing American? What would Amer- 
ica be like without small business? For one 
thing. it would be a collection of supergiant 
businesses, so big and so tough that they 
would inevitably invite control by a swper- 
big and supertough government. This is 
not the road to democracy, That the threat 
of a monopoly by bigness is not an idle one 
is indicated by the recent statement of a 
big industrialist who said: 

“I think that, if our economic system is to 
continue, we must have smaller businesses 
developing, otherwise competition will be 
eliminated in the next 5 to 10 years, and we 
will end up with 1, or possibly 2, large com- 
panies in each of the major fields.” 

BIG BUSINESS VERSUS SMALL? 

Certainly big business is not deliberately 
seeking to eliminate small business. But, in 
the complex conditions of our 20th century 
marketplace, big business simply moves into 
the vacuum when small business goes under. 
# Yet small business is a kind of growth 
vitamin for America. 

How will our communities be affected if 
small business disappears? The burden ot 
the taxes now paid by small-business men 
will be shifted to others, including all con- 
sumers. Who will take over the financial 
support and participation which small busi- 
ness now contributes to civic activities and 
organizations such as hospitals, churches, 
community chests, the boy scouts and all 
other efforts to improve our communities? 
The exit of small business will leave a serious 
vacuum in towns and cities all over the Na- 
tlon—a vacuum which cannot be filled by 
absentee business owners. 


SMALL BUSINESS NEEDS FAIR TREATMENT 


And finally, there is that precious Ameri- 
can dream of working for yourself. If this 
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dream is to be a reality and not a myth, small 
businessmen must have conditions of fair 
competition go that they can prosper if they 
have what it takes. If people can see no 
possibility of success in their own business, 
America must inevitably become a nation of 
the many working for the few. Freedom of 
opportunity will come to mean less and less 
in America. 

The American people have it within their 
power to save small business by supporting 
legislation to preserve this vital part of our 
economy and by letting their representatives 
in State legislatures and in the Congress 
know they want action before it is too late. 
Adequate laws to assure fair competition can 
prevent this. 


Jury Trial Victory in Senate Civil Rights 
Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


F ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, T 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Reconrp an editorial 
entitled “Notable Jury Trial Victory Won 
in Senate Civil Rights Battle,” published 
in the Birmingham News of August 3, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Noranlx Jury TRIAL Vicrony Won IN SENATE 
run. RIGHTS BATTLE 

By a surprisingly wide margin—51 to 42— 
a notable jury trial victory has been won in 
the Senate by opponents of the administra- 
tion’s civil rights proposals. An amendment 
assuring jury trials in criminal cases under 
this legislation has been adopted and Sena- 
tor KNow1anp, leader of the fight for the bill, 
says the action probably means it is dead 
for this year. That would be fine, as we see 
it. Such a program as remains even in the 
Senate bill would complicate and make more 
difficult and dangerous problems in this field. 

Senator KwowLanp’s view is based on the 
belief that the House probably will not ac- 
cept changes, The House passed the legis- 
lation without the jury trial provision and 
with a section, eliminated by the Senate, 
Which would empower the Attorney General 
to use the injunctive process in civil rights 
cases in general. Kwowtann's estimate seems 
Teasonable to us. 

The Senate measure still is to be acted on 
as a whole. That may come next week. It 
contains, besides the injunction section, pro- 
vision for a Presidential bipartisan commis- 
sion to study civil rights and for appointment 
of an additional assistant attorney general 
and establishment under him of a civil rights 
division in the Department of Justice. 

The Senate jury-trlal amendment would 
permit selection of Federal court jurors 
without qualifying under State laws. This 
change was made with a view to strengthen- 
ing support for the amendment, as there 
has been contention that under the amend- 
ment jury trials might be held in such cases 
without any Negro jurors. Qualification of 
Federal jurors under State law is sound 
practice. Departure from it would be a 
highly questionable change. What would be 
Federal qualifications for such service? 

We continue to believe that failure of the 
legislation as a whole would serve the na- 
tional as well as southern interest. A Fed- 
eral clyil-rights inquiry now would intensify 
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problems in this field. But the bill as re- 
vised by the Senate is substantially less ob- 
jectionable than it was as approved by the 
House. 

What has been done in the Senate reflects 
a high regard for sound principle and prac- 
tice in upholding jury trials in criminal ac- 
tions under such legislation. 

The Senate's action in eliminating pro- 
posed use of the injunctive process in civil- 
rights matters in general, as for instance in 
school cases, and confining such authority 
to voting cases, greatly curtailed the scope 
of possible trouble under such an act. 

We are impressed by the comment of Sen- 
ator RUSSELL, of Georgia, leader of the op- 
position forces, that the Senate was at its 
very best in voting the jury-trial amendment 
and that his faith in representative govern- 
ment was renewed in seeing men have the 
courage to rise above the pressures and yote 
their convictions. 

If some such legislation finally is jammed 
through, it will be much less troublesome 
and disturbing if it follows the lines of the 
major revisions made by the Senate. But 
it will be even better if the whole business 
fails, as Senator Know1anp thinks is 
probable. 


Address of United States Senator Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, at the Annual 
Convention of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, at Harris- 
burg, Pa., August 10, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
-HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Epwarpd Martin on Saturday morning, 
August 10, 1957, delivered an address 
before the American Legion convention 
in Harrisburg, Pa., which I believe to be 
an important statement on the economic 
health of the United States. Senator 
MARTIN speaks of the sound policies that 
are necessary for the healthy, vigorous 
growth of our country in order that our 
national prosperity will continue and 
grow. 

Both as a longtime friend as well as 
a Pennsylvania colleague of Senator 
Martin, it is a pleasure to insert this 
tribute to the ability and sincerity of our 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 
ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 

MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL 

CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DE- 

PARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT HARRISBURG, 

Pa., Aucust 10, 1957 

Your many invitations to speak at your 
annual conventions help the morale of an 
old soldier more than these humble words of 
mine can express. 

è  Isincerely appreciate the honor of address- 
ing you, because the Legion has done so much 
to advance patriotic Americanism and to 
build the material, spiritual, and cultural 
strength of the United States. You have 
fought bravely and intelligently for all things 
American. You have battled courageously 
against all things un-American. 

Over the years I have talked to you on 
many subjects. Today, I would like to 
to your attention the financial situation of 
our Government and its relation to the wel- 
fare of our people. This may not arouse 
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much enthusiasm, but basically it is one of 
the most important problems confronting 
our country. 

Before taking up what some may consider 
a dry financial discussion, let us look back 
with pride at the background of the United 
States. 

The history of America is a glorious story. 
It tells of toil, sacrifice, and heroism. It tells 
of victory produced by a people whose hearts 
and minds were aflame with the spirit of 
liberty and independence. r 

It tells of those courageous patriots who 
met in Philadelphia more than 129 years ago, 
and pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor, to establish a new nation. 
For the first time in all the world, govern- 
ment recognized the divine origin of man’s 
inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, 

For the first time a government was based 
upon the sound principle that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

Upon that foundation, in less than 200 
years, a savage wilderness has been trans- 
formed into the most powerful nation of the 
earth, with the highest spiritual and cultural 
level ever attained by any similar area in the 
world, 

We surpass every other nation in indus- 
trial and agricultural production but regard- 
less of our great national wealth we are con- 
fronted by grave problems. 

Our most serious internal danger is the 
depreciation of the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, I want to im- 
press upon you that inflation is the No. 1 
danger to our country. If allowed to 
continue it can destroy our system of govern- 
ment. Recent world events have demon- 
strated beyond all doubt that inflation is a 
direct threat to freedom. 

It has the power to crush any economy 
upon which it fastens its grip. The record of 
history proves that more great nations have 
been overthrown by inflation than by invad- 
ing armies. * 

I have every respect for the economist who 
can discuss inflation from the technical 
standpoint and can support his conclusions 
with charts and statistics. His expert knowl- 
edge has great value but you don't have to be 
an expert to know that no matter how fat 
your pay envelope may be, the thing that 
really counts is how much you can buy with 
your dollars. 

Let me give you the figures on how much 
the dollar has depreciated in value. 

In 1939 the dollar was worth a little more 
than 100 cents in purchasing power. Infla- 
tionary pressure during World War I forced 
the value of the dollar down to 78 cents. 
The decline continued during the postwar 
years and at the beginning of 1953 the dollar 
represented only 52 cents in purchasing 
power. For a time it appeared that the value 
of the dollar had been stabilized at that 
point and for the next 3 years remained 
practically unchanged. However, in 1956 the 
downward trend was resumed and the value 
of the dollar sank gradually month after 
month, going down from 51.5 cents in June 
1956 to 49.8 in April of this year. 

This is an alarming situation. If the 
downward trend is not checked the healthy, 
vigorous growth of our country cannot be 
maintained and our prosperity will become 
a thing of the past. 

When the dollar loses its purchasing 
power, if damages all with fixed incomes. 
The person who lives on a pension, social 
security, or interest on savings cannot escape 
the evils of inflation, There are now in the 
United States more than 16% million on 
social security, corporations, and Govern- 
ment retirement, veterans pensions, veterans 
survivors benefits, and military retirement 
pay. 
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Values built over a lifetime, or even over 
generations, are reduced or wiped out by in- 
fation. Those damaged by inflation include 
the ‘more than 125 million savers in the 
United States, the shareholders in corpora- 
tions, owners of life insurance policies and 
favings accounts. Men and women paying 
into social security make up another great 
list of savers whose benefits are reduced by 

tion. 

I turn now to some of the causes of the 
inflationary pressures that have been bulld- 
ing up over the years. 

First, I would point to big government as 
one of the primary causes. This includes 
excessive Governnrent spending, deficit fi- 
nancing, a staggering burden of debt, print- 
ing press money and unsound fiscal policies. 
There has been so much expansion of Gov- 
ernment that more than 7 million are now 
employed at the 3 levels, Federal, State, and 
local. They are not producers and the total 
payroll puts into circulation nearly $40 bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Second, increased labor costs with a cor- 
responding rise in the cost of production. 
When higher wages bring an increase in 
productivity there is no danger. But this 
has not been the case here in the United 
States in recent years. Inflation results 
when production does not keep pace with 
rising wages. 

Third, too much use of borrowed money In 
the expansion of business and purchases by 
Government, corporations, and Individuals, 

cularly money borrowed from banks. 

An official Department of Commerce re- 
port issued on May 27, shows that the Amer- 
ican people, at the end of last year, owed a 
total of more than $800 billion in gross pri- 
vate and public debt. This is an average of 
about $4,700 for every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation. 

Net State and local government debt has 
increased from 613% billion in 1945 to $42.7 
billion at the end of 1956. 

Net corporate debt went up from $9314 
billion In 1946 to $208 billion at the end of 
1956. 

People have been buying out of tomorrow's 
pay checks. At the end of 1945 they owed 
less than $6 billion. In 1956 this figure had 
increased to $42 billion. 

Fourth, experience has shown that there 
is no limit to human desire for goods and 
services, but there is a limit to the means by 
which these desires can be satisfied. 

We must remember that even though we 
are the richest Nation on earth there is a 
‘limit to our resources. Therefore, when 
Government attempts to carry out competi- 
tive political promises, many of them made 
by demagoges, and undertakes to supply 
the wants of groups and individuals, the cost 
is likely to exceed available revenues. In 
that event, Government resorts to deficit 
financing. Increased debt and more infla- 
tionary pressure are the natural conse- 
quence. 

How can inflation be curbed? 

It can be done by drastic governmental 
controls over wages and prices. Americans 
do not want such governmental controls. 
We want a free economy, because the great 
strength of our Nation is our system of free 
competitive enterprise. If it collapses our 
entire structure will fall. 

Living standards here in the United States 
are the highest in the world because Ameri- 
can productivity has been advanced to the 
highest level in the world. Production is 
the golden key to prosperity. We cannot 
have great industrial production if we have 
restrictive legislation or controls enforced 
by administrative directives. 

It can be done by voluntary restraints on 
the part of the people, by reducing individual 
spending and by building up savings ac- 
counts and other forms of sayings. But that 
method has never been effective. 
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Tt can be done by tough credit restraints 
and higher interest rates to make borrowing 
more difficult. This is not very palatable as 
far as the American people are concerned but 
it is one of the best ways of curbing infia- 
tion. 

It can be done by raising taxes so high that 
it would control a boom. We will not accept 
that plan, Taxes are too high now. Tax 
cuts are not inflationary, if accompanied by 
reductions in Government expenditures. 

Many feel that the objective of full em- 
ployment is inflationary. It has been sug- 
gested that wage and price increases, when 
more than one State is concerned, should be 
subject to national approval. 

Politicians want to avoid brutal methods 
like high interest rates, curbing appropria- 
tions, and increasing taxes. Such actions 
are always unpopular. Too often the poli- 
tician takes the easy way, without regard for 
the dangers that lie ahead. 

The curbing of inflation is a Job for all 
of us because in the United States, we the 
people are the Government. 

The Federal Reserve Board by restricting 
the expansion of. credit has done much to 
check inflation. This restrictive action has 
been accompanied by rising interest rates 
and many now contend this is one of the 
reasons for the high cost of government. 
However, the curbing of inflation in defense 
spending alone has saved us an amount 
greater than the increased cost of interest to 
the Federal Government. The stand of the 
Federal Reserve Board has been criticized but 
it has rendered a great service to the Nation. 

Why has government become so expensive? 

One reason is that Federal and State Gov- 
ernments are financing a great variety of ac- 
tivities that formerly were the responsibility 
of local government and depended upon the 
self-reliance and initiative of the people in 
their home communities. 

As an example let me cite the big increase 
in so-called grants-in-aid from Washington 
to the States. In the early twenties $100 mil- 
lion a year in Federal funds were paid in 
grants to the States. This has now increased 
to $4 billion. 

Here is another fact. One American out 
of five—men, women, and children—gets a 
check at regular intervals from Uncle Sam. 

Another illustration of the increase in the 
cost of government is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment proposes to spend $14 billion a year 
for welfare projects compared with $4 billion 
10 years ago. 

While we must all work for a sound and 
solvent America, we must not forget the 
dangers of Red propaganda. We have found 
that large quantities of Communist propa- 
ganda has been received by embassies and 
other so-called diplomatic representatives of 
the Soviet and that this material has been 
distributed throughout the United States. 

Recently there was broadcast into millions 
of American homes an example of Commu- 
nist propaganda more flagrant than any- 
thing ever before attempted, 

It was a brazen attempt to convince 
American listeners that Soviet Russia has 
no evil designs against the free nations of 
the world. We were told that the Russian 
dictators seek only friendship and peaceful 
coexistence. . 

Yes, my fellow Americans, the Communist 
boss talked peace but real Americans were 
not fooled. 

Their fundamental objectives have not 
changed. They have not abandoned their 
unholy ambition to destroy all human free- 
dom. 

Those of you who heard that broadcast 
will recall the prediction that the grand- 
children of Americans living today will live 
under a socialistic system. 

That was a grim warning. It must not be 
ignored. It calls upon us to be constantly 
alert to the dangers of Communist Influence 
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here at home. We must fight disloyalty 
with every weapon at our command, and if 
our laws are not strong enough, they should 
be made stronger. 

We can have a strong and prosperous 
America if we work for four important ob- 
jectives: 

1. Labor must be ully employed at 
wage scales adequate to maintain the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

2. The farmer must have a profitable mar- 
ket for his product. 

3. The investor in industry must have a 
fair return on his investment. 

4. The dollar must be stabilized. 

In every age in America we have looked 
forward. We have looked forward with a 
mixture of courage and doubt. Each one of 
us has fought his own battle. Many of us 
have lost. Some have won. The great ma- 
jority have had both defeats and victorles. 
But, in every generation, courage in the 
United States has prevailed. 

Personally, I feel that America today has 
the same courage that caused our fore- 
fathers to move ahead. They did not have 
it easy. We will not have it easy. We must 
always fight for the stability of our cur- 
rency; for the improvement of living condi- 
tions; for our up-building, morally and spir- 
itually, 

The early settlers in the New World, 
facing the hardship of a vast and unknown 
wilderness, had one thing in common—an 
ardent faith in God. 

Let us emulate their example. 

As militant, God-fearing believers in 
American ideals, let us fill our more than 
300,000 churches, cathedrals, synagogues, and 
temples in the United States, 165 of them 
built before 1776. 

Let us wage a war for complete loyalty by 
all living in the United States to the prin- 
ciples for which a million Americans died 
on battlefields within our borders and in 
foreign lands. 

Let us live by the motto “In God We 
Trust“; and if that trust is deep enough, 
America will survive every attack, 


“Protective Milk” Due in Stores Next Year 
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HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of August 11 an Associated Press article 
referring to an address delivered by Dr. 
W. E. Peterson, of the University of 
Minnesota. The article is most informa- 
tive; and Dr. Peterson is one of the out- 
standing dairy specialists and dairy sci- 
entists in the United States, I say with- 
out any question at all. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“PROTECTIVE MILK” DUE IN STORES Next YEAR 

Wooster. OHIO, August 10.—The discoverer 
of “protective milk” says that cow's milk 
fortified to treat human beings for rheuma- 
toid arthritis and allergies may be availabie 
in commercial quantities next year. 

Addressing a Dairy Day crowd yesterday at 
the Ohio Agriclutural Experiment Station, 
Dr. W. E. Peterson, noted dairy scientist at 
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the University of Minnesota, held out hope 
for treatment of cancer, rheumatic fever, 
the common cold and possibly other ailments 
with protective milk. 

He has been experimenting for several 
years on the capability of the cow's udder, 
injected with disease to produce 
milk charged with defensive antibodies and 
to transmit immunity to the consumer of 
the milk. His talk was a progress report on 
the research. 

He reported: 

1. Hay fever sufferers given protective milk 
acquire complete immunity from the effects 
of ragweed pollen. Similar good results have 
been attained on other allergies. 

2. Of 26 rheumatoid arthritis victims given 
protective milk, 20 won relief of their symp- 
toms over long periods. 

3. Mice haye been immunized against two 
types of cancer. Experiments on humans 
are under way with exciting but still unre- 
portable prospects. 

4. Milk fortified simultaneously against 21 
human ailments has been produced and 
possibly hundreds can be mingled in the 
same potion, 

Dr. Peterson said that human beings al- 
ready are drinking protective milk and the 
available supply will expand as more re- 
search herds become available. He added 
that milk has been shipped to Mexico to 
combat infant diarrhea. 

“By next year, several hundred people 
with rheumatoid arthritis will be on test,” 
he reported. 

The scientist has been his own “No. 1 
guinea pig“ in research on rheumatoid arth- 
Tisis, from which he suffers. He reported 
that he had obtained 7 periods of relief 
of about 6 months each and now was waiting 
for the ailment to recur for the eighth time. 

Dr. Peterson's research centers around his 
discovery, reported in medical journals in 
1950, that a pregnant cow has the ability to 
give milk that protects her calf against dis- 
ease. 

The disease-causing organisms are injected 
into the udder in quantities of billions at 
weekly intervals for about 3 weeks before 
freshening. 


Investigation of Labor Racketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
yesterday's Washington Star there ap- 
peared an article by Frank Kent, pub- 
lished in his column which bears the 
headline “The Great Game of Politics.” 
The article has to do with the current 
investigation of labor racketeering. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue GREAT GAME oF POLITICS 
(By Prank R. Kent) 
LABOR'S “URIAH HEEPS” 

WasuHincton, August 10.—The recent shock 
given the country by the acquittal of Mr. 
James Hoffa, destined to succeed Mr. Dave 
Beck as head of the teamsters union, by no 
means has subsided. It is still felt, and will 
be for a long time to come, not only in the 
higher labor echelons and not only among 
the dues-paying rank and file, but among the 
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politicians, both Democratic and Republican, 

Actually, before the Hoffa business is over, 
there is some reason to believe there will be a 
real and bitter split among the top labor 
bosses and a disclosure of more wrongdoing 
among the so-called labor leaders than is 
now suspected. At least, that is the con- 
viction of those best posted on the existing 
situation. 

For example, the present heads of the AFL- 
CIO labor combination, Mr. George Meany, 
president, and Mr. Walter Reuther, vice presi- 
dent, have taken a very hostile attitude to- 
ward the Messrs. Beck and Hoffa. They have 
expressed the severest, and probably justified, 
condemnation of their conduct, have in- 
dicated an intention to toss them out of the 
AFL-CIO organization and, before the Hoffa 
acquittal, seemed to take the general view 
that they were destitute of honor and devoid 
of shame. 

Altogether, the Meany-Reuther combina- 
tion has occupied very high ground indeed, 
piously talked about ethics using the words 
“honesty and decency” as though they had, 
themselyes, invented them. Figuratively, 
they have spat on the teamsters union and Its 
corrupt leaders. This is not written in de- 
tense of these leaders, whose record is a 
shame and disgrace to every honest union- 
labor man. It is written to point out that 
this sickeningly pious effort of the Messrs, 
Meany and Reuther to proclaim the purity 
of their souls is more than a little ridiculous. 

In this connection it is being recalled by 
many that Mr. Meany was a close friend, 
of the ex-convict Joe Fay, whom he secretly 
visited and consulted while he—Joe Fay 
was in the penitentiary. And that Mr. 
Reuther handles the truth carelessly. In 
the big auto workers’ strike some years ago 
he publicly charged General Motors with 
having “falsified their books,” hilariously 
admitting, after the strike, that he had 
faked the whole thing because “I thought 
it would put the company over the barrel.” 
No one will deny that this was an extremely 
serious charge and that laughing it off is 
pretty low-grade stuff. 

For these two men now to throw around 
themselves a cloak of respectability and de- 
nounce their colleagues as “unethical” and 
“unfit” to belong to their group is revolting 
to those who know the facts. It is particu- 
larly revolting to see them accepted at their 
own valuation by newspapers and so-called 
“liberal” journalists who know the truth. 
They are the two outstanding “Uriah Heeps" 
of the labor world, as old Mr. Baruch would 
say, “China eggs.” 

Despite his acquittal, Mr. Hoffa is not in 
the clear yet. Not only has the McClellan 
committee plenty of other data upon which 
he can be brought into court, but his new 
plans for the expansion of the teamsters 
union are so far reaching as to justify fear 
all over the country. It would, as Senator 
Gotbwarm said, give him control of the 
Nation, 

Several things contributed to the general 
shock of the Hoffa acquittal, One was that 
the jury was composed of 8 Negroes and 4 
whites. Another was that Joe Louis, former 
heavyweight champion, was in the court to 
see, as he said, “what they are doing to my 
friend, Jimmy Hoffa.” Besides the fact that 
he is a hero to practically every Negro in 
America, Joe's expenses were paid with 
teamster union dues. A third thing was 
the extraordinary way in which the press in 
general “hush-hushed” the racial jury ma- 
jority and Joe Louis’ presence and statement. 

It was printed, of course, but not widely 
commented upon. If there was anything 
more unethical than this Joe Louis inci- 
dent, it cannot now be recalled. Yet, no 
protest along this line has emanated from 
that ethical pair—the Messrs. Meany and 
Reuther. Nor, so far as noted, has any out- 
cry come from any bar association, judicial 
authority or civic organization. That ex- 
tremely articulate group—the Americans for 
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Democratic Action, which hardly ever neg- 
lects an opportunity to articulate—has been 
completely silent on this subject. Perhaps 
future developments may throw some light 
upon the reasons for this reticence. 
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Outstanding Work of Salvation Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
\ 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a brief 
item appeared in the newspapers of my 
State a few days ago which told a most 
significant story. The item described a 
well-deserved tribute paid by the as- 
sistant director of the correction divi- 
sion of the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Welfare. The tribute was paid 
to that fine group of men and women 
who comprise the Salvation Army of my 
State and of our Nation. 

This particular commendation was on 
behalf of the Salvation Army’s inspiring 
interest in prisoners and parolees. But 
other tributes might well have been given 
for all of the many other splendid serv- 
ices which have been rendered since the 
inception of the Salvation Army by 
these soldiers of the Lord. 

To them “a man may be down, but he 
is never out,” and countless lives have 
been saved—thanks to the Salvation 
Army’s humanitarian fulfillment of its 
Christian responsibilities. 

I send to the desk the text of the 
\writeup from the August 9 issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

PAROLE Work GIVEN PRAISE: SALVATION Army 

East Teor, Wis.—The Salvation Army’s in- 
spiring interest in prisoners and parolees was 

Thursday night by the assistant di- 
rector of the State public welfare depart- 
ment’s corrections division. 

“Some of the original parole officers in 
this country were Salvation Army people,” 
said Quentin L. Ferm, Madison, speaking at 
the Salvation Army’s fourth annual State 
conference at its lake summer camp near 
here. “And the years have not dimmed 
your humane enthusiasm.” 

Salvation Army representatives, he said, 
“never fail to make visits to all of our in- 
stitutions many times each year." 

He urged delegates to promote public ac- 
ceptance of former convicts in Wisconsin 
communities, 

“If an ex-convict continually runs into dis- 
crimination and nonacceptance, we, the 
public, have poured all of our money for 
correctional institutions down a rathole,” 
he said. 

A statewide information program urging 
legacies for the Salvation Army was de- 
scribed to the more than 100 lay and pro- 
Tessional delegates. 

Lt. Col. Dallas P. Leader, of Milwaukee, 
commander of the division which includes 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan, said that al- 
most 20,000 brochures would be mailed in 
the next 6 months asking citizens to leave 
money or property gifts to the Salvation 
Army in their wills. 
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Salvation Army income in the division last 
year was $949,187, Leader reported. The or- 
ganization in 1956 gave 191,654 meals, pre- 
sented religious services for 256,193, and 
helped 9,400 families, he said. 

Delegates were urged to speak to sell this 
outfit" by Lt. Col. Fritz Nelson of the group's 
Chicago territorial headquarters. 


Boost in Discount Rate Means “Fed” Sees 
No Business Slump 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Leslie Gould, which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican of August 9, 1957, very properly 
highlights the erroneous approval by the 
Federal Reserve Board to the entire prob- 
lem: 

Boost IN Discount RATE MEANS “Fev” Sees 
No Business SLUMP 
(By Leslie Gould) 

The Federal Reserve, the Government 
agency that is supposed to have the best feel 
as to the économic pulse of the Nation’s 
business, apparently sees no immediate let- 
down in business, nor any lessening of in- 
Aationary pressures. 

This is the main conclusion to be drawn 
from the four Federal Reserve bank's increase 
in the discount rate—the charge to com- 
mercial banks borrowing from the central 
banking system. The other eight including 
New York will follow. 

The increase firmly establishes the new, 

base for all credit. The increase 
from 3 to 3% percent is the biggest upward 
change in 15 years and the largest change in 
this rate up or down since 1946. 

REFLECTS VIEWS ON INFLATION 

The Federal's action follows the increase 
in interest on prime loans by New York com- 
mercial banks from 4 to 4½ percent. That 
also was the largest percentage Increase since 
right after the war. 

Both increases, that in prime loans and in 
the discount rate, were exclusively forecast 
in this column on July 2. 

The action by the Reserve banks had to be 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington. So, the change reflects the 
Board's views as to business conditions and 
to inflation. 

A spokesman for the Board made the sig- 
nificant comment that if business did turn 
down the rates would be changed as the situ- 
ation warranted. i 

The implication is clear. The Reserve 
Board sees no real letdown in business this 
fall. A slight recession would be ignored, 
just as the Reserve has ignored the rolling 
readjustment of the last year or so, with 
some lines lagging and others going full 
steam ahead. 

NOT A CREDIT INFLATION 

The Federal Reserve probably had to take 
this step, for otherwise banks could have 
made a little more by lending money on their 
commercial loans by rediscounting all those 
at the Federal. The gap between the dis- 
count rate and prime loans would have been 
an unusual 144 percent and even greater on 
less gilt-edged paper. The change in the 
discount rate holds this gap to 1 percent. 

The Federal Reserve insists it is still bat- 
tling inflation. The trouble is that it is 
combating a credit inflation, which the cur- 
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rent inflation is not. The 1929 inflation was 
chiefiy a credit inflation. Z 

This inflation is a wage-price Inflation. It 
is not the result of any feverish bidding for 
credit for speculation, as in 1929. 
the result of any shortages, with consumers 
vying for scarce goods. There are no short- 

es. 

* PASS ALONG INCREASES 

Wages are going up, without any offsetting 
increases in worker productivity. The in- 
creases are being passed along to the con- 
sumers, except in the regulated industries, 
such as transport and utility services. 

The higher interest rates, resulting from 
the Federal Reserve's tight-money policy, in- 
stead of checking the inflation, are to a 
degree adding to the inflation. It costs more 
to hire money, and interest is a business ex- 
pense. The only softening influence is the 


tax bite. Interests costs are deductible. 


against taxes, so 52 percent of the interest 
charge is paid by Uncle Sam. To pass it all 
off that way is just kidding the public. 


The Gallup Poll—Most Voters Favor 
Right-To-Work Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Gallup poll recently sampled the 
feelings of the American people on the 
subject of the right-to-work law. The 
results of the poll were published a few 
days ago in the press of the Nation. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
on the Gallup poll, dispatched from 
Princeton, N. J., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

Gatitup PoLL—Mosr Vorens Favor RIGHT- 
To-Wonk Law 

PRINCETON, N. J.—If it were left to the 
voters to decide in a referendum whether 
the States should have right-to-work laws 
or not, the odds would heayily favor the 
widespread adoption of the law. 

A coast-to-coast survey by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion finds that more 
than 6 out of every 10 voters, or 63 percent, 
say they would vote for such a law, while 
27 percent say they would vote against it. 

This is not to say that the public is anti- 
union. Institute surveys over the last two 
decades have consistently found the public 
to be overwhelmingly sympathetic to labor's 
right to organize for collective bargaining. 

But today's survey evidence indicates that 
many people thing unions overstep their 
rights when they coerce employees into 
joining unions. 

Sentiment among union members ques- 
tioned in the survey is almost the exact 
opposite of that of the general public. 
Union members say they would vote against 
a right-to-work law by a margin of 61 to 
33 percent. 

As a result of the Senate Rackets Investi- 
gation Committee's disclosures, right-to-work 
laws have been widely discussed in legisla- 
tive circles as one of the remedies that 
should be incorporated in the revision of 
the statutes regulating labor unions. 

Senator Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of 
the Select Committee on Improper Practices 
in the Labor Management Fields, has already 
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sponsored, as a civil rights bill amendment, 
a national right-to-work law that would 
outlaw all compulsory unionism. 

With legislative proposals coming up for 
action in several States, the institute as- 
signed its nationwide corps of reporters to 
first ask the following question in today's 
survey: 

“Have you heard of State laws called right 
to work, or.open shop, laws?” 

While 2 out of every 3 voters said they 
were familiar with the laws, unions have 
done a better job of acquainting their mem- 
bers with the legislation, as the following 
table shows: 


Heard of right-to-work laws 
General public: 


Percent 


Interviewers next asked the following 
question involving the job-freedom princi- 
ple, as follows: 

Some States have passed right-to-work, 
or open-shop laws that say each worker has 
the right to hold his job in a company, no 
matter whether he joins the labor union or 
not. If you were asked to yote on such a 
law, would you vote for it—or against it?“ 

Here is the vote nationwide and for 
union members only: 


Right-to-work law 
General public: 


Percent 
Vote for law. 63 
Vote against 27 
N Y e A nach 10 

Union members: 

0 ͤ Ä 33 
A o — — a 61 
Nr spe eset toe 6 


An analysis of the results by geographical 
regions of the country shows the majority of 
voters in each section are in favor of the 
law, with the strongest sentiment in favor 
showing up in the East, as follows: 

East: Vote for the law, 69 percent; against, 
22 percent; with 9 percent expressing no 
opinion. 

Midwest: Vote for the law, 56 percent: 
against, 33 percent; with 11 percent express- 
ing no opinion. ° 

South: Vote for the law, 64 percent; 
against, 23 percent; with 13 percent express- 
ing no opinion. 

West: Vote for the law, 61 percent; 
against, 33 percent; with 6 percent express- 
ing no opinion. 

Right-to-work bills have already been in- 
troduced or are expected to come up soon in 
eight States: Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. 


Civil Rights Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to include extraneous 
material, I wish to have an editorial 
which appeared in the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer on Monday, August 5, printed 
in the Recorp. The editorial which fol- 
lows speaks for itself and is in accord 
with my sentiments: 

Crvm Rients Vore 

The angry disappointment voiced by Presl- 

dent Eisenhower at the 51-42 Senate vote 
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that killed the heart of the administration's 
civil rights bill, was justified. It is a disap- 
pointment, as he said, shared by millions of 
fellow Americans. 

If a mere handful more of northern Demo- 
crats, who have been among the loudest 
trumpeters for civil rights, had given their 
support the injunctive protection of the 
right to vote, in the form sought by the 
President and approved by the House, would 
have passed. 

It was to such Senators that Senator 
KNOWLAND, leader of the Eisenhower forces, 
appealed dramatically to remember the Dem- 
ocratic civil rights plank in the 1956 plat- 
form, He appealed in vain. 

Their support of the jury trial amendment 
opens them to the charge that they were 
less concerned with passion for principle 
than with politics, It is a charge that seems 
likely to haunt them and their party for quite 
a while. 

While it is true that legal subtleties con- 
fused the issue, especially to lay minds like 
ours, we think the President is right in his 
position that the jury-trial amendment 
makes right-to-vote protection “largely in- 
effective’ and that “many Americans will 
continune in effect to be disenfranchised.” 

Subtleties will be forgotten. The essential 
purpose of the administration's efforts, to 
protect effectively the right to vote, will re- 
main, 

For this reason it appears more than prob- 
able that the Eisenhower Republicans, in 
losing the battle to protect the voting rights 
of Negroes in the South, have won the sup- 
port of Negroes in the North and West to 
a far greater extent than swung to them in 
1956. If this is so, the party of Lincoln will 
have reestablished itself. 

As for the Democrats, the genuine lib- 
erais among them must be viewing the pros- 
pects with dismay. 


Japan Will Import British Atomic Power 
Reactor, Believe United States Reactors 
Need Further Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a release on Atoms for 
Peace, written by the Whaley-Eaton 
Service, considered to be one of the most 
reliable of all information sources on 
atomic energy. The release, dated Au- 
gust 1, 1957, entitled “Japan Nears a 
Decision” follows: 

Japan Nears A DECISION 

Japan's AEC has informally decided to im- 
port a 200,000-kilowatt to 250,000-kilowatt 
improved Calder Hall type reactor from 
Britain and a small pressurized water-type 
reacter, capable of producing 20,000 kilò- 
watts, from the United States, 

The British reactor is to be purchased by 
the nine private regional power companies 
together with the Government's Electric 
Power Development Corp. It is possible, 
however, that an entirely new agency may 
have to be established by the Government 

` for the purpose of importing reactors, our 
Tokyo bureau reports, This possibility stems 
from the growing antagonism developing 
between the private companies on the one 
hand, and the Government company on the 
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other. The new agency would presumably 
take the initiative for reactor imports. 

The Atomic Research Institute at Tokai- 
mura is purchasing the American reactor, 
however. One experimental reactor is al- 
ready set up at Tokai-mura but its opening 
has been held up while special piping was 
procured from the United States to replace 
a faulty section, The opening is now ex- 
pected very shortly, Washington officials have 
been informed. 

The decision to buy the improyed type of 
British reactor rather than the presently 
operating type will slow up the Japanese 
atomic program, since the Calder Hall type— 
which uses natural uranium fuel—will not 
be completed until 1961, The Japanese feel, 
however, that it will be better able to pro- 
duce power at rates competitive with thermal 
power rates now prevailing in Japan. The 
Japanese contend United States reactors have 
not yet proven themselves, since a test power 
station using any of the new United States 
reactor types has yet to be completed. 

Japan will send an atomic power genera- 
tion research team from private industry to 
Britain this fall. Atomic power agreements 
with the United States and Britain are to 
be speeded up. A Japanese draft is to be 
ready for Britain shortly. Talks with the 
United States are to begin simultaneously 
with those with Britain. 


Jobs After 40: Resolution of 
Milwaukee Eagles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to receive from Ray Markey, the 
dynamic and public-spirited secretary of 
New Milwaukee Aerie, No. 0137, of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the aerie at its 
regular meeting on August 6 endorsing 
Senate bill 1073 to ban discrimination 
in employment because of age. I believe 
that Mr. Markey and my other fellow- 
members of the Eagles deserve great 
credit for their interest in this matter 


and I commend the resolution to the at-. 


attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress: 

Whereas hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans, over 40 years of age, despite their ex- 
perience, abilities, and vigorous health, are 
unable to obtain jobs because of the unjusti- 
fied employment policies of many plants 
and firms; and 

Whereas this vast. army of capable and 
ready workers constitutes a deplorable, and 
in many instances, tragic, waste of a great 
segment of America’s most valuable man- 
power; and 

Whereas many of those denied jobs solely 
on the basis of age are the heads of families, 
or have other dependents, and employment 
policies against hiring them lead to per- 
sonal frustrations, and discontent, often 
with tragic consequences, and are a denial 
of a basic right to every American, “the 
pursuit of happiness”; and ° 

Whereas it has been indisputably estab- 
lished through surveys that mature workers 
are as good, if not better than younger 
employees, have more developed skills, have 
better attendance records, and on the whole 
are highly worthy of their hire: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That New Milwaukee Aerie, No. 
0137, of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, goes 
on record in support of passage of bill S. 
1073, introduced by United States Senator 
Jacos Javrrs. of New York State, which 
would ban discrimination in employment 
based on age; and be it further 

Resolved, That New Milwaukee Aerie carry 
on a broad educational campaign to obtain 
the support of management, labor, and the 
general public for job opportunities for older 
workers; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our representatives in Co: 
and to our two United States Senators. 


Our Monetary Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter which appeared in 
the New York Times on August 6 written 
by a well-known Washington economist, 
Dr. Elgin Groseclose. In this letter to 
the Times’ attention is called to the de- 
parture from reserve theory of a 25 per- 
cent ratio, 

Dr. Groseclose is an international 
economist and business consultant and is 
the author of Money: The Human Con- 
flict and other works on money and 
banking. I commend it to the attention 
of the Congress. 

The letter follows: 


OUR MONETARY SITUATION—DEPARTURE FROM 
RESERVE THEORY OF 25 PERCENT RATIO 
NOTED 


To the Eprror of the New York Times: 


Edward Collins’ article, The Policy on 
Gold, in your July 15 issue is excellent as 
usual. But it misses the main point of con- 
cern for the future of the dollar. This is 
because the point is also ignored by the au- 
thorities whom Mr. Collins discusses. 

The point is the effect not of the actual 
technical position of the dollar but of the 
speculative license it breeds, and its conse- 
quences, because the dollar is not anchored to 
to a tangible rock but floats on the sea of 
public policy subject to every wind of fear or 
exuberance, 

Now, it is true that the $13.4 billion held 
here by foreign Governments and central 
banks is not likely to be drawn down under 
current conditions, This is so for the rea- 
son—Mr. Collins states—namely, the strong 
inward flow of invisible payments and the 
consequent demand here for dollars for their 
settlement. 

Abroad, the familiar pattern of the 1920's, 
in which a European boom was financed by 
dollar credits, is being repeated, It will be 
recalled that the 1929 crash was foreshadowed 
by the collapse of the foreign bond market a 
year earlier, marked by the failure, in May 
1928, of a Danish Government bond issue (a 
prime investment risk) to find acceptance in 
the market. 

That ended the flow of capital investment 
abroad, and sharply halted the inflationary 
boom abroad. Speculative enterprises, no 
longer able to tap cheap money, began to 
fold. The effects widened, trade slowed, and 
when the Austrian Credit-Anstalt failed in 
1931 a general European collapse followed. 

A moratorium on reparation payments was 
followed by the standstill agreements, but 
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without effect. The United States credit 
structure was disintegrating; the creation of 
the huge—for the times—lending agency, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, proved 
futile. The suspension of gold payments, 
the bank holiday and the beginnings of the 
welfare state followed. 
PRESENT MONETARY PRACTICE 


What is the situation today? At the end 
of 1956 the total money and quasi-money in 
circulation in all countries members of the 
International Monetary Fund, as reported by 
the fund, may be calculated at around $145 
billion, stating the various currencies in 
dollars at the dominant rate of exchange. 
Against this amount of money the member 
governments held reserves equivalent to 
about $29 billion, or at a ratio of about 20 
percent. But of the reserves only about $15 
billion consisted of gold, the balance being 
foreign assets; that is to say, dollar deposits. 
‘Thus it may be calculated that each doliar 
of bank deposits in this country held by a 
foreign central bank supported some $5 of 
foreign money, which means that upon $1 of 
gold some $50 of bank money has been 
created abroad. 

Actually, the statement is somewhat 
academic in conditions of universal non- 
convertibility. But it indicates how far 
monetary practice has drifted from the re- 
serve theory of 25 perccnt ratio. 

At home, the effects are more subjective 
but not less noxious. Increases in the dis- 
count rate and other policy measures fail 
to dampen speculative enthusiasm for the 
reason that no one is persuaded that a de- 
pression is possible in a welfare state 
economy. 

Everyone is convinced that if the going 
gets hard Uncle Sam will bail out the luck- 
less and pour money into the economy, re- 
gardless of the effect on the reserve ratio. 
Indeed, we have the assurance of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the Government 
would not hesitate to declare a moratorium 
if a run on the reserves developed from 
abroad. 

And why ehould not the American citizen 
feel this way? We have been bailing out 
other countries for the past 10 years without 
requiring them to put their houses in order. 
Why should not the money presses start 
Tolling if a domestic debacle develops? 
Surely the children of the household are to 
be regarded as well as those on the doorstep. 

ELGIN GROSECLOSE. 

WASHINGTON, July 28, 1957. 


Are We Willing To Pay the Price of 
Liberty? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission approved by the House, 
I am including an interesting and in- 
formative address delivered by Gov. 
Ruben Wagnsson, of Kalmar, Sweden, 
on the occasion of the annual banquet 
of the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Alcoholism on July 24, 1957. 
I believe Members of the House will want 
to read this interesting statement: 

SPEECH BY Gov. RUBEN WAGNSSON, OF 

KALMAR, SWEDEN 

In 1851, a Swedish authoress, Frederika 
Bremer, published her memories and im- 
pressions from several years of travel in the 
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United States. I shall quote a passage from 
her interesting book: “The American is a 
young man, who builds his own road through 
the world, fully confident of his own capac- 
ity, who finds nothing impossible, has faith 
in everything, hopes everything, tries every- 
thing, experiences everything and emerges 
unhurt out of it all. Should he fall, he will 
rise at once, saying: ‘it does not matter’. 
Should he fail, he will say: ‘try again’. His 
work and aim remains this: always to work, 
to build up, to begin anew with new tasks, 
constantly developing and expanding him- 
self or his country. * * * And he accom- 
plishes all this not with gnashing of teeth 
and with sighs but joyously and in good 
humor. This, above all, the people of the 
new world have in preference to the old 
world: a warmer heart, a more energetic, 
vital, and youthful life.” 

Let me assure you that my impressions of 
America and the Americans of today do not 
differ very much from Miss Bremer's. I have 
found very little here in America of the 
mental plague of Europe, that paralyzing 
suspicion that there isn't very much to do 
about this world of ours, that it is going to 
the dogs anyhow. It is not unnatural that 
such a belief is widespread in a war-plagued, 
fear-ridden, and destitute continent and it 
is still less so if we consider the contrast 
between the hopes we held and the reality 
that surrounds us today. However, such a 
situation isn't new to us. 

After the First World War some prophets 
of disaster kept telling us that civilization 
had no chances of survival. And still—there 
are no 20 years in the history of man, com- 
parable to those two decades between the 
world wars. Not only was materials progress 
rapid and revolutionizing—to the laboring 
masses there came the message * * * that 
we are all heirs to the kingdom of human 
culture and have a right to share its splendor. 

If you doubt that fact, the progress of our 
civilization has not been curbed, if you feel 
like saying that there is nothing more to be 
expected from the future, there is a simple 
test you can make. Don't ask just in general 
if there is progress in our world. Ask the 
farmer, “Oh, yes,” he will tell you, “there are 
a lot of interesting things happening in my 
field. In many parts of the world the crops 
have doubled in 40 years. And perhaps 
you have heard of those interesting experi- 
ments that seem to be giving us new fruits, 
not to speak of the improvement of old 
brands?” You may ask the engineer, and he 
is likely to answer something in this line: 
“There are a great number of really impor- 
tant new inventions registered with the 
patent offices every day. * * * Complicated 
machinery is reduced to new simplicity and 
efficiency, * * * Simplification goes hand in 
hand with increased purposefulness and 
power. * * * Simultaneously, we are amass- 
ing such enormous lots of knowledge that it 
is no longer possible for one technician to 
master even a small part of it. We have to 
specialize rather strictly, and on top of that 
we have had to put in a lot of teamwork. 
I suppose that indicates that there is a lot 
of progress in engineering today.” 

here you will find the same: A civi- 
lization teeming with new ideas, a tumult, 
not of destruction but of construction, to a 
degree never experienced or dreamed of by 
former generations. There may be one field 
where this tendency of progress is deplorably 
weak; the all-important field of human rela- 
tions, the problems of successful and effi- 
cient government. I have been a politician 
during most of my life, so I modestly claim 
to know something about it. * * * There 
are many problems, for example, unemploy- 
ment and the administration of large public 
works, that we know more about and are 
able to handle better than we did some dec- 
ades ago. Still the problem seems to be that 
the atomic age is ruled by stone-age morals. 
„We shall perhaps never be able to do 
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away with clashing interests in private and 
social life. It is not unreasonable, however, 
to maintain that new methods of investiga- 
tion of social problems * * * may be found. 
Undoubtedly these problems are much more 
difficult to solve than those of technology or 
medicine. * * * We have explored and ex- 
ploited some of the possible fields of human 
creative activity. Others have been left aside. 
But it is not axiomatic that they should 
be left in such a state for all the years to 
come. * * * The day shall come when we 
shall apply our richly differentiated tech- 
nique of scientific thought on the intricate 
problems of human relations. 

If we consider the fact that the speed of 
progress has been accelerated in a fantastic 
way in the past few centuries, * * * it is 
reasonable that we ask: Could a dying civi- 
lization renew itself to such a degree? Would 
it even be conscious of its own crisis, dis- 
cussing it * * + fighting it as we are doing? 
No, these are not the death throes of western 
civilization. They are its birth pains. What 
we have seen is just a beginning. It may die 
from its red measles or some similar ailment 
of some other color. But it is certainly not 
dying from old age. 

However optimistic I am, I cannot deny 
the dangers surrounding us. If we 
are to survive, we must not give up the cen- 
tral and fundamental values of democracy. 
Paramount among them is liberty. * * * If 
we do not recognize the equal rights of 
nations, races, and classes, we shall have no 
liberty and no brotherhood among men. 

It is, as a matter of fact, my thesis today, 
that the whole crisis of our civilization may 
boil down to the question: Are we willing to 
Pay the price of liberty? Briefly, I may try to 
state that price, in the following way: 

1. We need an all-out effort in western 
democracy to make it function with an em- 
ciency that leaves bragging dictators and 
their systems far behind. 

2. The whole of our democratic society 
must be permeated with the ideas of political 
and spiritual liberty. This, in its turn, is 
not possible if we do not create a democracy 
that extends beyond the voting power and 
the right to have a say in the wage market. 
It is quite as important that the cultural 
rights of the citizen are recognized. 

3. We murt bulld our future on the per- 
ception of our civilization as an expanding 
unity, capable of progress and reshaping. 
It is much easier to make a progressive so- 
ciety with increasing production and an 
ever-increasing treasure of thought and art 
fulfill the ambitions of brotherhood and 
equal rights than it is with a static society 
in which the fight for survival goes on 
unrelentingly. 

Let me make a few comments on these 
three points. Point No. 1 must be under- 
stood to include the willingness of democ- 
racy to fight the perils inevitable wherever 
narcotics and alcohol are used. The public 
mind has been disturbed over the whole 
United States by the news of widespread 
drug addiction among young people. 

Still there is no doubt that the damage 
caused by drugs is comparatively small if 
you consider the continuous and increasing 
effect of drinking upon the health and effi- 
ciency of the peoples of the Western world. 
It is very likely that industrial production 
would increase by 5 to 10 percent H we could 
abolish alcohol. That 5 to 10 percent would 
mean a lot in the social budget, and yet 
this is insignificant in comparison with the 
improvement in home life, road safety, and 
cultural standards to be gained by resolute 
action against drinking. 

I would rather like to stress the point cf 
cultural standard of living. * * * I do not 
say that the teetotaler is morally superior 
to the man who takes a drink every now 
and then. But I regard total abstinence as 
the sensible, clear cut attitude naturally 
adopted by everyone who believes in the 
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Greatness and beauty of life, the inspiring 
possibilities inherent in man and the glor- 
fous vistas of development and progress. 
You can never deny the fact that in every- 
day life drinking is very often the rival of 
higher ambitions. To meet the problems 
of today we need clear thinking and willing- 
ness to accept responsibility. Drinking tends 
to develop in the common man an attitude 
that means that you try to take out of life 
What personal joy you can get. You don't 
bother about social or international prob- 
lems. You are afraid of the facts of stark 
reality and prefer to avoid them by drugging 
your brain. The responsible way of living 
means that you accept reality even if it re- 
Volts you—not to leave it alone and be left 
alone, but in the intention to reshape the 
World according to your ideals. 

a * . * 


It is important that the temperance move - 
ment does not content itself with walking 
around in the well-worn clothes of our fore - 
fathers. New methods, new approaches are 
imperative, and I know that the American 
Institute of Scientific Studies for the Preven- 
tion of Alcoholism represents such a new 
Approach to a vast social, medical, and moral 
Problem, 

What I have just said links up with the 
whole question of the cultural platform of 
democracy. We have a higher standard in 
Material things today than ever be- 
fore. * I am not quite so sure about 
the cultural and mental standard. Democ- 
racy should tell us: You have fought for 
your political rights, you have conquered 
short hours and high wages. The time has 
come to fight for your cultural rights as a 
citizen of democracy. Fight for your right 
to read the best books, to hear the most 
beautiful music ever composed, to see the 
most wonderful works of art ever created, 
We must no longer accept the infantile su- 
Perstition that the working classes should 
live on a lower standard of culture than 
other groups of society. * * * We are all 
entitled to a chance of benefiting from the 
best. of human culture. 

As for point No. 3, I will say this: It is 
terrible to see the in liberty in the 
international field, * * * If it were not for 
America, the future would be very dark in- 
Geed. It is the strength of the United 
States that guarantees the existence of any 
freedom at all in the world today. Some- 
times we think that we see a glimmering of 
light in the darkness, but such brutality as 
Was exercised by Russia in Hungary quickly 
dampens any hopes we may have cherished. 

One hundred years ago some young people 
In the State of New York founded an or- 
ganization called The International Order 
Of Good Templars.“ This order brought the 
Spirit of the American pioneers to a back- 
Ward, poor, far-off land, my own country, 
Sweden. The International Order of Good 
Templars helped to form Sweden into a 
Modern-.democracy, and today Sweden is 
looked upon as à p ve democracy, en- 
vied all over the world for its high standard 
of living and its educational level. In 
Sweden the Good Templars run 1,600 public 
libraries. They have built more than 1,200 
halls, open to any democratic activity. 
* * * Statesmen and administrators have 
come from their ranks. Members from all 
Our political parties have been educated in 
Good Templar lodges, and there they have 
learned to cooperate for the gobd of society. 
Al that was the outcome of the ini- 
tative of a handful of young Americans a 
century ago. Let us have more of that vi- 
tal Americanism that makes the world a 
better place to live in. Let us be proud of 
dur heritage of freedom. Let us state what 
We believe in, as citizens of a democratic 
Soclety and citizens of the world: 

We believe in free thought, in the capacity 
ot reason and reasearch to bring clarity and 
Coherence to our existence. We believe that 
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knowledge and education will prove them- 
selves to be stronger than the antiquated 
misconceptions and misevaluations of totall- 
tarian theories. In our life as human beings 
and as citizens we prefer to stand in the 
service of truth and reason to giving obedi- 
ence to blind instincts and traditions. 

We believe in brotherhood. We give our 
fraternal hand to all nations and races, 
knowing they all have their tasks in our 
common fight, the fight that shall lead to 
world peace. * * We believe in the mir- 
acle of creative achievements, in the holy 
spirit vindicating itself wherever goodness 
conquers indifference and progress overcomes 
stagnation. Each one of us is weak and 
brittle, but in union we stand in the service 
of the Lord of Hosts, bound together by the 
obligations of brotherhood, inspired by the 
ideals of humanity. It depends on you and 
me to give meaning to our lives. It is up to 
us to dispel darkness, to mitigate suffering, 
to build new roads through the wilderness, 
and create a new world. 


The Issue of Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


_ OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 2, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the civil- 
rights bill, as amended at the other end 
of the Capitol, has come back and is 
languishing on the Speaker’s table. 

This measure as it reads now is not 
just a watered-down version of the bill 


that passed the House some time ago. - 


Instead, stripped of its confusing legal 
subtleties, it no longer provides for the 
needed protection of the right to vote 
of southern Negroes. And to accomplish 
this negative effect, it introduces a com- 
plete reversal of our system of juris- 
prudence, substituting a new and dan- 
gerous doctrine of government by men 
for our historic constitutional concept 
of government by law. That is the re- 
sult of interposing a jury between the 
judge and the enforcement of his in- 
junction. à 

I will not comment as to whether sup- 
port of the jury-trial amendment in the 
other body was politically motivated. 
The press and the public are competent 
to decide that issue more effectively than 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY]. 

But I will say I would respect the 18 
Members of the other body who voted 
against final passage of this bill more 
than I would respect any who supported 
the bill knowing its enactment was 
sabotaging its objectives. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, can understand 
those who are against civil rights saying 
the bill in its present form is acceptable 
and therefore it should be considered 
now without an attempt to obtain a 
stronger bill. Certainly I can under- 
stand that attitude because, in effect, 
this measure as now written would af- 
ford no protection at all to those it 
seeks to protect. As written the bill 
would only serve to stir up racial ani- 
mosity and create disturbances. 
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Having succeeded in the passage 
through both Houses of the first civil- 
rights bill in more than 80 years let us 
not capitulate. If need be we čan stay 
and face a filibuster. A patient effort 
should be made to resolve the differences 
between the House and Senate. Even 
though the Democratic leadership says 
this is a satisfactory bill, let us acknowl- 
edge that acceptance of the jury-trial 
amendment represents absolute defeat 
to the southern Democrats. 

Not only the right of every citizen to 
vote is at stake, but now we must de- 
cide if, as our forefathers provided, we 
shall remain a Government of law or 
if we are to change to a system of goy- 
ernment by men. With either issue 
there must be no compromise. 


Beauty of the American Countryside in the 
Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, at 
a time when some of us in the Senate are 
putting forth every effort to preserve the 
outdoor beauty and grandeur along our 
interstate highways, it is appropriate to 
call attention to the majesty of the 
American countryside. This has been 
done most effectively and movingly in a 
brief article by a warm personal friend 
of Mrs. Neuberger and mine, Mrs, Kath- 
erine Wonn Harris, in the August 5, 1957, 
issue of the Lebanon Express, of Leb- 
anon, Oreg. 5 

Mrs. Harris has emphasized, in her 
essay, the transition between the seasons 
of summer and autumn which always 
brings such poignant and idyllic beauty 
to the Pacific Northwest in the month of 
August. I ask unanimous consent that 
her article be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMER PAUSES ON THRESHOLD OF FALL 

(By Katherine Harris) 

August is here and, by the calendar, sum- 
mer still has nearly 2 months to go. But 
by the texture of atmosphere, of leaf and 
fiower and root and vine, summer is on the 
wane. The trend to fall is obvious in sunset, 
in field and even in the treetops. 

This is the time when green and growing 
things settle back for a breather and then 
move on to harvest ripeness, It is a pause 
more felt than seen for this is the time when 
haste and urgency of growth slows down. 

Evident everywhere is the season's achieve- 
ment. The grasses come to seed and droop 
dustlly along every roadside. Wild black- 
berry thickets are heavy with completion, 
Early apples weigh the limbs and windfalls 
stud the brown orchard grasses. 

Garden weeds discouraged by the vigorous 
hoe of June, are springing up to mock the 
gardener and test his August staying power. 

The South Santiam river is languid, and 
its feeder creeks, so lusty in June, are 
now low with stony beds naked to the 
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sun. My lone vine maple, far from its 
mountain kin, is rosehued and bears for 
the first time this year, delicate winged seeds. 

Our swallow nestlings are on the wing and 
safely away. This to the chagrin of the cat, 
Alley, who camped patiently under the bird 
house for days waiting for a young one to 
fall. 

The blackbirds are flocking, further proof 
of the waning season. The dust of harvest 
drifts over the flelds, and high in the air 
thistledown floats lazily. 

So August is here, and midsummer. But 
across the valley westward, and east over 
the Cascade foothills is the glow of autumn. 


Criticism of Calder Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


\ Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the article, 
for which I am asking unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp, should be 
of interest to all Members of Congress in 
the light of debate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week when the Atomic 
Energy Commission's Authorization Act 
was under consideration. 

Calder Hall is the British reactor in 
the class of the gas-cool, natural uran- 
jum reactor which the majority of the 
members of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy believe 
the United States should be exploring. 

There is no question about the British 
claims that Calder Hall is the only nu- 
clear power station in the world now pro- 
ducing electricity on an industrial scale. 

I herewith submit an item which ap- 
peared in the July 1957 issue of Atom, 
which is the monthly information bul- 
letin of the United Kingdom Atomic En- 
ergy Authority. 

CRITICISM oF CALDER HALL 

In the House of Commons, Mr, Chetwynd 
asked the Prime Minister whether he is 
aware of the defects in the British type of 
reactors which have been criticized at the 
Tokio Atomic Energy Conference, details of 
which have been sent to him; and, in view 
of the effect of such criticism on potential 
customers, what action he is taking to 
counteract these statements, 

Wing Commander Bullus asked the Prime 
Minister, in view of the recent criticisms of 
defects in the British type of reactor, what 
action he proposes to take to counteract the 
effect of such criticism on this country’s 
overseas trade. 

The Paymaster General: “I have been 
asked to reply, I have received reports of 
remarks made about the Calder Hall type 
of reactor at a conference in Tokyo, organ- 
ized jointly by the American and Japanese 
Atomic Energy Forums, which are organiza- 
tions of industrial firms concerned with 
atomic energy. The reactors at Calder Hall 
have gone into operation more smoothly and 
with far less trouble than Is normally ex- 
perience in starting up a conventional power 
plant; and the reactor system continues to 
show great potentialities for further develop- 
ment. We shall be glad to show any custo- 
mers both the limitations and potentialties 
of Calder Hall, which is the only nuclear 
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power station in the world producing elec- 
tricity on an industrial scale, 

“The best answer to criticism is to show 
what we have already achieved—and the 
critics have not.” 


SEVEN POWER STATIONS 


At the present time Harwell is working 
on seven types of nuclear power stations. 
This is because the development period for 
some of the newer types is likely to be long— 
over 10 years—so it is important to begin 
early, It is also unlikely that all these types 
will come to maturity. It is usually im- 
possible to decide on the relative economic 
merits of different alternative types without 
studying the technological problems for sev< 
eral years. 

Our highest priority is given to succes- 
sive improvements in the Calder Hall type 
of nuclear power station—which uses gas- 
cooled graphite-moderated reactors as a 
source of heat, We can envisage a succes- 
sion of improved marks just as one type of 
aeroplane developed from 4 DC-3 to a DC-7B. 

We are also studying the advantages of 
substituting liquid sodium for CO, gas to 
transfer the beat from reactor to steam gen- 
erators. This would allow more heat to be 
extracted from each ton of uranium, so the 
reactor could be smaller for a given output 
and capital costs would be lower. To bal- 
ance this, there are difficult problems of com- 
patability of the liquid sodium which need 
investigation, and fuel economy will be 
worse. We do not yet know whether sodium 
cooling will show economic advantages over 
improved gas-cooled reactors. 

A further development of the gas-cooled 
reactor seems possible by using fuel elements 
which are completely ceramic in type so that 
temperature might be increased to 800° ©, 
This reactor system has many development 
problems and a 3 to 5 year Harwell experi- 
mental period is envisaged. 

We are also working on the development 
of the fast breeder reactor with the objec- 
tive of increasing hundredfold our utiliza- 
tion of uranium in the period from 1970 
onward, We envisage fast reactors fueled by 
plutonium from our earlier gas-cooled 
graphite-moderated reactor. The plutonium 
would be fissioned and surplus neutrons 
would transmute U-238 In the reactor into 
still more plutonium, In this way we should 
essentially be burning the abundant U-238 
rather than the scarce U-235. 

We are also studying the technology of 
reactors using liquid fuels such as uranyl 
sulphate or U-233 dissolved in liquid bis- 
muth. The long term objective of these sys- 
tems is to achieve breeding or near breed- 
ing in the U-233—thorium system, thereby 
bringing the world's large resources of tho- 
rium into use. These reactors might also 
have very low fuel costs. 

The development of any 1 reactor sys- 
tem requires the collaboration of up to 100 
scientists and technologists from 5 or 6 
divisions of the establishment. Nuclear 
physicists have to provide the nuclear data; 
reactor physicists and theoretical physicists 
by experiments and calculations determine 
the important parameters of the reactor— 
core size, lattice pitch, fuel element shape 
and size; the chemists study compatability 
of the coolant and reactor materials; the 
chemical engineer studies fuel element 
processing; the metallurgist develops fuel 
elements; and the engineer carries out heat 
transfer and fluid flow experiments and de- 
velops reliable mechanical components such 
as mechanisms for charge and discharge of 
fuel elements. This last seems to be the 
most difficult of all. 

Por all this work we are equipped with 
powerful tools such as accelerators and re- 
search reactors with rather elaborate labora- 
tories for radio chemistry and metallurgy. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
us shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp: 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The, Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Texans Devoting Constructive Thought to 
Water Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, every day brings new evidence that 
the people of Texas are thinking long 
and hard about our State's water prob- 
lem and how it can best be solved. 

A recent editorial in the Beaumont 
(Tex.) Enterprise commends the an- 
nouncement that the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
have been asked to coordinate their ef- 
forts, down to the field level, to bring 
about adequate development of the wa- 
ter resources of Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise of 
August 5, 1957] 
JOHNSON’S WATER PROGRAM 

We aren't sure that Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
SON covered enough ground when, speaking 
of his home State of Texas, he said “the water 
supply problem is the one limiting factor on 
the continued growth of our population and 
the continued expansion of our economy.” 

But he certainly hit upon one of the big- 
gest headaches. 

Announcing that a big-scale water develop- 
ment program for the State is on the way, 
the senior Lone Star Senator said: 

“I have asked the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation to give me an 
Overall water program for Texas by April 30, 
1958. I am expecting the two agencies to 
work together, down to the field level, in 
advising and carrying out this program.” 

And what about the cost? JOHNSON ex- 
pects Uncle Sam's bill to be perhaps $1.3 
billion over a 25-to-30-year period. 

The long-range planning angle is highly 
important, because no program of the type 
JOHNSON envisions can be practical unless it 
is carried out on that basis. 

As everyone would have known “the pur- 
Dose of this program is to keep Texas from 
Tunning out of water and to prevent heavy 
flood losses * * +” 

The same holds true for the statewide 
Program for water use and conservation that 
was approved in part by the last session of 
the legislature, and of many other plans of a 
local or district nature. 

Goy. Price Daniel considers it impera- 
tive that the other part of the State program 
be put into operation as soon as possible, and 
to accomplish this is one of the reasons why 
he seeks a special session of the legislature 
in October. 

The same commonsense reasoning lies be- 
hind efforts of farsighted east Texans to push 
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to completion the multipurpose McGee Bend 
Dam. 

Senator Jonnson made it very clear that he 
considers teamwork at the State and local 
levels as essential to the success of the pro- 
gram he envisions, adding: 

“State officials and Texas river authorities 
will determine how they can best tie in their 
efforts with those of the Federal agencies.” 


Fingerprinting of Exchange Students and 
Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Roscoe Drummond, appearing in yester- 
day’s New York Hearld Tribune, in 
which he emphasizes what I have tried 
to emphasize in a bill introduced in the 
Senate, and in a strong plea to the Sen- 
ate and to the committees which handle 
such proposed legislation, that the fin- 
gerprinting requirements in our immi- 
gration laws, as they apply to the ex- 
change of students, sports teams, ballet 
companies, theater. companies, musi- 
cians, and a great number of others who 
can be absolutely invaluable in the per- 
son-to-person program between our- 
selves and the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, should be dispensed with on a 
reasonable basis, and in the discretion 
of the Secretary of State. 

There is no more powerful answer to 
the Russian propaganda which proceeds 
not from a desire for cultural exchange, 
but from the fact that it is found very 
convenient to blame on us the fact that 
it lags, than giving this discretion— 
again, I emphasize, on a reciprocal bas- 
is, and in the discretion of the Secretary 
of State. 

The bill which I and other Senators 
have introduced is very simple. It con- 
sists of about five lines. I very much 
hope that the Senate will not fail to act 
upon it at this session, and strike a real 
blow for freedom. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Moscow CLOBBERS Us 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
Wasnincton.—On one of the most crucial 


fronts of the cold war the Soviets are clob- 
bering us. 

Where we should be winning naturally and 
magnificently, where all the means of win- 
ning are on our side—except that we have 
temporarily thrown them away—we are 
losing miserably and unnecessarily, 
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It’s time to do something about it—right 
now and before Congress adjourns and there- 
by again fumbles the ball. 

Something can be done about it. It's not 
difficult; it is quite simple. 

What I am talking about is this: 

The Kremlin is successfully picturing the 
United States around the world today as the 
one nation unwilling and afraid to engage 
in a man-for-man, reciprocal exchange of 
students and specialist groups between the 
Soviet countries and America. 

And is successfully picturing itself as un- 
afraid and eager to let many more American 
students and specialists into the Soviet 
Union—if we will reciprocate. 

We are pictured as timid, scared to let citi- 
zens from Russia and the satellites see the 
United States, and intent upon maintaining 
an American “Iron Curtain” against cultural 
exchange. 

They picture themselves as anxious and 
intent upon extending cultural exchange at 
every opportunity with America and com- 
pletely ready to extend reciprocal freedom of 
travel. 

This is a tremendous propaganda victory 
for the Kremlin. 

There are times when the Soviets are going 
to win a propaganda yictory because the ad- 
vantage may be with their side. But in this 
instance the advantages belong with the free 
nations and should and would belong with 
the United States if we hadn't thus far 
thrown our advantage away and thrust into 
the hands of Moscow the very brush with 
which they are tarring us. 

We are just beginning to feel the full 
effects and see the full consequences of our 
mistake of imbedding into the Immigration 
Act the requirement that visitors must give 
their fingerprints to the United States Gov- 
ernment before we will grant them visas. 

And how the Soviets relish it; that 18, 
relish taking advantage of it, 

Here's what we do for them: A 

1. We give them the most honey-laden 
jampot of anti-American propaganda cdén- 
ceivable. It is absolutely sure-fire, guaran- 
teed to win converts and influence waverers 
everywhere. The United States makes it- 
self the only nation in the world requiring 
fingerprinting for visas to visit this country. 
Since we alone impose this requirement, 
since fingerprinting is associated with crime- 
detection and is abhorrent to many people, 
particularly giving your fingerprints to a 
foreign power—Moscow has no trouble con- 
vincing much of the world that we are the 
ones who are against cultural exchange, that 
we fear having visitors from Communist na- 
tions see America and fear having American 
students, artists, scholars, and specialists 
see thé Soviet Union. We lose on this one, 
have no doubt about it. 

2. Further, we play right into the Krem- 
Un hands on another point. We put into 
their hands the device which enables the 
Soviets to control and restrict the travel of 
Russians while appearing to put the blame 
on America. They have no trouble per- 
suading their people that they ought not 
to yield to American demands to be finger- 
printed and therefore they ought not to 
travel to the United States or only those 
should travel whom the government en- 
courages to travel. 

I am by no means certain that the So- 
viets want to expand cultural contacts with 
America. It would be to-our advantage if 
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they did. We ougbt to find out and we 
ought not to give the Kremlin an American- 
made excuse for restricting the right to come 
here to a very limited group. The Kremlin 
may restrict the travel of its nationals, but 
at least we could take the American label 
off the restriction. 

Why no make one simple, single change in 
the Immigration Act this month—take out 
the fingerprinting requirement. The Pres- 
ident is for this action. So is Secretary 
Dulles and Attorney General Brownell. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, raises 
no objection. “Mr. Immigration" himself, 
Representative Francis Water, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, has proposed it in the past. 

Why not do something about it now— 
at this session of Congress? 


Effect of Court Decisions on Criminal 
Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have received the text of a reso- 
lution adopted by delegates to the 79th 
annual conference of the Sheriffs’ As- 
sociation of Texas, meeting in Houston, 
Tex., July 21 to 24, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution, which deals with recent 
court decisions, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there have been a series of court 
decisions rendered by the United States 
Supreme Court, Texas Court of Criminal 
Appeals, and other appellate jurisdictions 
which have worked to the detriment of the 
law enforcement profession in nullifying 
the most effective methods of criminal in- 
vestigations; and 

Whereas as a result of these decisions our 
society is being deprived of the protection 
of effective prosecution of persons accused 
of felony violations; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association voice its 
displeasure with these dicisions; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be called upon to take such action 
as may be necessary to rectify this unde- 
sirable trend; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to Senator Lynpon B. JOHN- 
sox, Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, and to 
each Texas Member of Congress, 


Death Penalty Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


> OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
cause the entire question of the death 


penalty for capital crimes is a Federal 
as well as a State issue, I want to call 
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to the attention of the Senate a report 
from the Bulletin of the Oregon Prison 
Association for July 1957, which de- 
scribes an address on this subject by 
State Representative Robert B. Duncan, 
of Medford, Oreg. 

Mr. Duncan is an able and enlight- 
ened attorney who believes that aboli- 
tion of the death penalty would be a civ- 
ilizing step that would not have an 
adverse impact on the crime rate. I call 
particular attention to that portion of 
his address in which he stresses that 
States without the death penalty actu- 
ally have lower homicide rates than— 
those in which the death penalty is still 
exacted. 

Both Mrs. Neuberger and I are mem- 
bers of the Oregon Prison Association, 
which is one of the most useful and so- 
cially beneficial organizations in our 
State. It is fortunate in having an out- 
standing and capable secretary and di- 
rector in Mrs. Claire Argow, a trained 
and experienced social worker. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpt from the bulletin of the Oregon 
Prison Association reporting Represent- 
ative Duncan’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

DEATH PENALTY REEXAMINED 

“The modern trend throughout the world 
is to eliminate the death penalty and to 
substitute rehabilitation.” 

This was the statement of Robert B. Dun- 
can, State representative from Medford, in 
his address on May 22 to the 54th annual 
meeting of the Oregon Prison Association in 
Portland. 

The speaker was one of the sponsors of the 
constitutional amendment calling for aboli- 
tion of the death penalty which will be sub- 
mitted to the voters in November 1958. 

Mr. Duncan, himself an attorney, quoted 
Clarence Darrow, famed criminal lawyer, who 
maintained that capital punishment was re- 
served for the poor and friendless. The 
speaker also pointed out that the death 
penalty has not succeeded in reducing capital 
crimes and he emphasized that the States 
without the death penalty have lower homi- 
cide rates than those which still demand the 
supreme punishment. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT DISCUSSED 

In discussing the proposed constitutional 
amendment, Mr. Duncan stated that capital 
punishment would still be mandatory as 
punishment for treason and would be a pos- 
sible punishment for first degree murder 
when committed by one already serving a 
life sentence. 

He added that a second law, which would 
become operative only if the constitutional 
amendment is approved, provided that those 
convicted of first degree murder would be 
required to serve 15 years before becoming 
eligible for parole. He also emphasized the 
fact that eligibility did not mean automatic 
release but that the unanimous approval of 
the parole board would be required before 
such a person was returned to the commu- 
nity. 

“If the resolution is defeated,” Representa- 
tive Duncan concluded, “it will be defeated 
by lethargy of persons who favor it but fail 
to campaign for it.” 

NEW OFFICIALS NAMED 

Stuart B. Mockford, Oregon City, was 
chosen president of the Oregon Prison Asso- 
ciation and 4 vice presidents, 1 from each 
congressional district, were elected. These 
included Paul B. Bender, Beaverton; Judge 
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D. R. Cook, Pendieton; George E. Wann, Port- 
land, and Charles P. Champlin, Medford. 
J. D. Annand of Tigard became secretary- 
treasurer and Judge Ray D. Shoemaker of 
Portland continued as legal adviser. 

Added to the board of directors were Win- 
ston L. Bradshaw, Oregon City; Rolla J. Crick, 
Portland; Sheriff Edward W. Elder, Eugene; 
Francis E. Harrington, Portland; William 
Hilliard, Portland; Willard A. Mears, Port- 
land; Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Portland; 
Russell A. Peyton, Beaverton; Francis M. 
Reagan, Portland, and Dr. Edward A. Taylor, 
McMinnville, 


Main Street of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the interesting develop- 
ments of the times is a general redis- 
covery of the many virtues, social and 
economic, to be found in the small towns 
of America. Managers of industry are 
finding that small towns offer many ad- 
vantages as sites for manufacturing 
plants. Men and women in increas- 
ing numbers are learning that small 
towns are wonderful places in which to 
live. 

A weekly newspaper in a Texas town, 
the Beeville Bee-Picayune, recently pub- 
lished a thoughtful editorial on this sub- 
ject; and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Beeville (Tex.) 

of August 8, 1957] 
MAIN Streer—1969 

The theme of the 1957 National Citizens 
Planning Conference, held in Little Rock, 
Ark., in recent days, was “Main Street— 
1969." The year 1969 referred to the sched- 
uled completion of the 41,000-mile Interstate 
Highway System. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to enunciate and broadcast to all 
America a clear concept of the forces that are 
already at work creating the main streets 
of the future. 

Perhaps the most dramatic explanation of 
what is happening is that of Elmer F. Twy- 
man, vice president of Yale & Towne, who 
told the conference that America is being 
rediscovered. 

In the adventure of rediscovery," he said, 
“we are finding that there is land in all parts 
of our great country where industry can be 
established and where it can flourish; we are 
finding that everywhere there are men and 
women with skill and aptitude for even the 
most complex industrial tasks. Our system 
of communication and transportation has 
narrowed the expanse of time and space. 
Nothing is distant any, and all Americans 
are neighbors.” 

Mr. Twyman noted that “the continuing 
dispersal of industry, away from large, con- 
centrated centers“ strengthens our defense 
and security in this atomic age, but even 
more important is its influence on economic 
growth. This decentralization, he said, is 
equalizing prosperity for all.” 

The dispersal program of his own company 
has resulted thus far in three new plants in 
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small towns in Virginia and Tennessee, with 
others under construction in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, and North Carolina, so he should 
know whereof he speaks. “We found the 
strength of people,” he said. Small- 
town Americans are generous, hospitable, 
and neighborly * * * good people to be 
among and good people to work with. * * * 
We found stability among people in small 
towwns, the stability that comes from near- 
ness to the earth. * * They are purpose- 
ful and direct and proud of their capacities.” 

But what are the other advantages that 
Industrialists look for in seeking new plant 
sites? Mr. Twyman lists them as: good 
transportation, good communications, near- 
ness to raw materials and services, and a 
strong welcome and spirit of cooperation 
from officials and civic leaders.“ 

Our people measure up. But how do we 
stand on other factors? Maybe we ought to 
check up, before 1969. 


Dictatorship by Hofa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
editor of the Salina Journal, Mr. Whit- 
ley Austin, has written an editorial, 
Dictatorship by Hoffa, which appeared 
in the August 6 issue of the Salina 
Journal, that I believe expresses the 
viewpoint of a great majority of the 
American people and I am sure ex- 
presses the views of the people of 
Kansas 


I recognize the great need in our 
American economy for a strong labor or- 
ganization and further understand that 
it has been necessary to promote the 
growth of unions in order to curb the 
unfair practices of management in years 
gone by. 

The time has now arrived when the 
unions themselves must assume the re- 
sponsibility for the actions of their 
leaders and must be responsible for their 
conduct toward the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DICTATORSHIP BY HOFFA 

Why is Jimmy Hoffa of the teamsters a 
Worry to businessmen and union men alike? 

Today you can’t move supplies or mer- 
chandise without trucks. You may ship by 
rall or you may ship by air or by water, but 


somewhere down the line you also are going 


to have to use trucks. 

So a teamsters union controlling most of 
the truck drivers can tie up almost any busi- 
ness, any industry or any construction job. 

This gives the teamster bosses the whip 
hand. They have power not only over busi- 
ness but also over other craftsmen and 
groups of workers. 

If another union doesn't play ball with 
the teamsters, either in questions of juris- 
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diction over who does what work or in union 
policy and politics, the teamsters by picket 
and strike can in effect lock the other union 
out. 

Other craftsmen may cross the teamster 
picket line but if the supplies for the job 
don't arrive, the other craftsmen have no 
work. 

Not content with this monopoly of power, 
Jimmy Hoffa is reportedly dickering with 
the longshoremen's unions—the men who 
Joad and unload ships. 

Hoffa also has more grandiose ideas about 
creating a superunion covering all forms of 
transportation, including railways and air- 
lines. 

Jimmy Hoffa is on his way to wield more 
real power than the President of the United 
States. 

This has been permitted to come about 
for one basic Treason. Congress has given 
unions an exemption from the antitrust 
laws that prevent other groups from monop- 
Olizing economic power and strangling com- 
petition, 

This privilege is now proving a Franken- 
stein to the unions themselves. It has be- 
come a threat to the welfare of the United 
States. 

Removal of his special privilege to dicta- 
torship should be the first business of this 
Congress. 


Opposition Shown to Proposed Regu- 
lations Restricting Trade in Firearms 
and Ammunition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a number of Texans haye made 
known to me their opposition to a pro- 
posal to amend and revise. regulations 
relating to interstate traffic in firearms 
and ammunition. 

The reasons for their opposition are 
summed up in a recent article by J. Cul- 
len Browning, editor of the Orange, Tex., 
Leader. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of Mr. Browning’s article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Orange (Tex.) Leader of August 
6, 1957] 
ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 
(By J. Cullen Browning) 

Willett Kuhn, who has spent many hours 
teaching my youngsters and others how to 
handle firearms. safely and how to put a 
bullet where it is supposed to go, has called 
attention to a highly objectionable proposal 
now under consideration in Washington. 

Kuhn is a longtime member of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and has that organ- 
ization’s rating of master shooter. That's as 
high as you can go in target shooting, 

NRA and its members are fighting a pro- 
posal to amend and reissue regulations re- 
lating to interstate traffic in firearms and 
ammunition. 

The battle is over the question of just 
how heavy a hand bureaucracy is going to 
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lay on the traditional right of the American 
people to own and use firearms. 

Some of the opponents view the proposed 
regulations as part of the plot by subversives 
to take over control of the country. 

That may be a bit farfetched but there is 
certainly something amiss when it is pro- 
posed that the American people be required 
to wade through Government. red tape every 
time they buy a box of 22 ammunition or 
shotgun shells, 

And that is exactly what will happen if 
the proposed new regulations are adopted. 

Here is the background for this battle of 
the bullets: 

The Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of 
the Internal Revenue Service drafts and en- 
forces regulations for interstate traffic in 
firearms. 

Just how this particular agency was as- 
signed this job is one of Washington’s many 
little mysteries. But it was, and now some- 
body in the division, for a reason that is not 
quite clear, has decided that the present set 
of regulations is inadequate. 

A much more elaborate set of rules has 
been drafted and may be adopted unless the 
American people speak out against them in 
a loud, clear voice. 

Among the proposed new regulations Is one 
requiring that all purchasers of firearms and 
ammunition of any kind in over-the-counter 
sales acknowledge receipt of the ammuni- 
tion in their own handwriting in a record 
prescribed by the Federal Government. 

At intervals, Internal Revenue Service 
officers would come poking around in the 
dealer’s records and examining his “premises 
and stock,” to guarantee compliance. 

In short, you and the dealer both would 
become suspect every time you bought am- 
munition for target practice or hunting. 

A public hearing on the proposed new reg- 
ulations must be held before they can be 
adopted and it has been set for August 27. 

NRA, in literature circulated in opposi- 
tion to the proposed rules, notes two things 
about this hearing: 

1. Whether by design or not, it probably 
will come after Congress has adjourned and 
most of the Senators and Representatives 
won't be around to attend the hearing in 


person. : 

2. The bureaucrats have made it very difi- 
cult for John Q. Citizen to voice his opinion 
at the hearing. Written statements must 
be In duplicate and material relating to each 
of the several sections in the proposed reg- 
ulations must be separated and each must 
bear the number of the section to which it 
relates. 4 
The best route for the average citizen in- 
terested in warding off this threatening new 
encroachment by bureaucracy on individual 
rights is to write a letter to ħis Congressman 
and Senator urging them to file protests, 

And the NRA offers these reasons for pro- 
tests: 

“This is a vital question to every individ- 
ual who believes in the right of American 
citizens to possess personal firearms for law- 
ful purposes, free from arbitrary and unnec- 
essary governmental control. 

“The issue here is of far greater impor- 
tance than the merit or lack of merit of any 
of the proposed regulations. 

“The issue is whether under the guise of 
executive department regulation our rights 
in the private ownership of firearms can be 
strangled Uttle by little without legislative 
action of any kind.” 

Which is precisely the case. This is not 
a question of passing a law. It is a ques- 
tion of issuing bureaucratic rules within 
the framework of general law already passed 
by Congress with the assumption that the 
statute would be wisely administered. 
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Qualification of Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, J. W. FULBRIGHT 


+ OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp to the 
editor of the New York Times written 
by Mr. Hans J. Morgenthau. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To QUALIFY AS AMBASSADOR—IsSUE TAKEN 
Wirra SECRETARY DULLES ON PREREQUISITES 
von POST 
(The writer of the following letter, a con- 

sultant to the State Department, 1949-51, is 

director of the Center for the Study of 

American Foreign Policy at the University 

of Chicago.) 


To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

I have been both elated and depressed 
by Mr. Dulles’ definition of an Ambassador's 
qualifications made at his press conference 
of August 6. 

I am elated because if anybody who has 
“integrity of character * * * a sharp and 
quick intelligence” and is “genuinely devoted 
to the public service” is qualified to be an 
Ambassador of the United States, there must 
be tens of millions of American citizens who 
so qualify. Napoleon said that every one 
of his soldiers carried a marshal's baton in 
his knapsack. If one takes Mr. Dulles seri- 
ously, one can now say that almost every 
American keeps an Ambassador's cutaway 
and spats in his closet. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR POST 


I am also depressed because for a quarter 
of a century I have tried to impress upon my 
students how exacting the qualifications of 
an ambassador are, I have told them how 
much knowledge he must have of history, of 
current events, of foreign countries, of men; 
how profound a judgment he must have of 
men and situations, and how he must be 
able to cope with, and transform, situations 
on behalf of the policies of his government. 

I have quoted the statesmen and diplo- 
matists of the past, who stood in awe of 
what an ambassador must be, know, and 
do—men like Richelieu, Calliéres, Mably, 
John Quincy Adams, Cambon, Jusserand, 
Harold Nicolson, and many others. 

I have been particularly fond of quoting 
the reference of Mr. Dulles' own grandfather, 
John W. Foster, to “the baneful influence of 
political favoritism" on diplomatic appoint- 
ments and his approving quotation from a 
Senate committee report of 1868 to the effect 
that “no man can pass from other pursuits 
directly into the higher grades of diplomatic 
and consular service and comprehend clearly 
the nature and scope of his duties.” (John 
W. Foster, The Practice of Diplomacy” pp. 
10-11.) If I take Mr. Dulles seriously, the 
only thing I need to tell my students now is: 
“Boys, be of good character, intelligent, and 
devoted to public duty. Class dismissed.” 

HARM TO MORALE SEEN 

It is obvious that Mr. Dulles cannot be 
taken seriously. In order to defend an in- 
defensible appointment Mr. Dulles has laid 
down a principle which is absurdly at vari- 
ance with what Mr. Dulles and all men 
versed in diplomacy know. Yet by doing so, 
Mr, Dulles has done great harm to the morale 
of the Foreign Service and to the public 
understanding of foreign policy. For he has 
given authoritative support to those still 
lingering popular prejudices which have 
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proved to be such a formidable handicap to 
the rational conduct of American foreign 
policy, his own included. 

Citizens who have integrity of character, 
are intelligent and devoted to public duty 
may well wonder whether such a fleeting 
forensic triumph, if such it is, is not too 
highly paid for by the lasting damage done 
to the interests of the United States. 

Hans J. MORGENTHAU. 

CHICAGO, August 7, 1957. 


Drought Damage in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
at the hearing yesterday before the Sub- 
committee on Agriculture of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, on a sup- 
plemental appropriation for rehabilita- 
tion of soil damaged by disaster, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HaypEN] pointed out that tree rings in 
the Southwest showed that the recent 
drought in the Southwest was the worst 
in the last 600 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks before the subcommittee on soil 
damage in Texas caused by drought and 
floods be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RALPH YARBOROUGH 
BEFORE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE Son- 
COMMITTEE ON AUGUST 12, 1957 


Chairman Haypen and members of the 
committee, Texas, in the last few years, has 
undergone two such opposite disasters as to 
be unique in memory. 

The Texas farmer's plight might be com- 
pared to the man dying of thirst on a desert: 
The man, who has somehow managed to 
keep up his courage, has crawled across the 
hot sands and he finally sights a body of 
water. At the moment of his jubilation, a 
gigantic flood wave sweeps him down the 
channel to destruction. 

The first disaster suffered by the Texas 
farmer was the worst drought in Texas his- 
tory. This was a slow torture to the farmer. 
For 7 years, he would search the skies in 
hope of some cloud, even a small one. He 
watched his water tanks dry up and he 
knew he had no water for his cattle. He 
was forced to sell at any price. He watched 
his grass dry up. He planted his crops over 
and over. Each time the crops merely with- 
ered in the parched, cracked land or failed 
to come up at all. 

In a report prepared for President Eisen- 
hower during his inspection of the drought 
areas last January, Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head 
of the department of agricultural economics 
and sociology at Texas A. and M. College, 
said this was the worst drought in Texas 
history in terms of financial losses, necessary 
human adjustments, and deterioration of 
physical resources. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture classified 94 percent of the Texas 
counties (244 of the 254) as disaster coun- 
ties. Large areas of the State did not have 
a single year of normal rainfall from 1950 
to 1957. Many farmers on the high and 
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rolling plains and Edwards Plateau prepared 
their land and planted seed 3 consecutive 
years without harvesting a crop. Many 
ranchmen in the same areas fed supplemen- 
tal rations to their breeding herds almost 
the year round since 1951. : 

The carrying capacity of most of the range- 
land was seriously depleted. 

All 20 major rainfall-reporting stations in 
Texas during this period showed 20 to 77 
percent below normal rainfall. 

A study conducted on the Edwards Plateau 
of the files of 45 members of the Texas Pro- 
duction Credit Association showed that be- 
tween the fall of 1950 and the spring of 
1954 ranchmen lost 38 percent of their net 
worth, 

Literally thousands of Texas farms and 
Tanch people were forced to the wall. In 
Mills County, for example, 1,000 of the 6,000 
farm people left agriculture. From 1951 to 
1952, the movement from farms of 80,000 
persons annually was considered normal. 
During 1953-54 Texans left their farms at 
an annual rate of 160,000. 

By 1955 wind erosion and the heartbreak 
of economic collapse that goes with it, was 
only one of the consequences of the drought. 
When the crops failed for the second and 
third consecutive years, all protective stub- 
ble disappeared. Nothing was left to hold 
the loose, dry soil in place of these culti- 
vated fields. The fields were ready to blow 
and did blow away. 

The cattleman, the sheep raiser, the cotton 
and wheat farmer—in short, every person 
connected with agriculture—lost tremendous 
amounts of money, 

And since agriculture is the backbone of 
the Texas economy, every person in Texas 
suffered. 

Perhaps no one can estimate with any 
accuracy the untold amount of damage done 
by the drought. Responsible oficiais have 
said it was in the billions. 

In late spring and early summer rain began 
to fall in Texas. At first the rain was greeted 
with prayers of thanks. 

Unfortunately, the farmer's problem had 
Just started. 

Whereas the drought was slow torture, the 
floods which inundated great portions of 
Texas were sudden disaster. 

In a period of 70 days, the total flood dam- 
age to crops, seeds, and labor was estimated 
by John C. White, Texas agricultural com- 
missioner, as $34,536,728. Permanent land 
and property damages from spring floods 
were approximately $50 million. 

We think it is interesting to note the fact 
that officials say the flood damage in Texas 
would have been $106.3 million greater had 
it not been for a number of flood-control 
projects recently completed. The total cost 
of these projects was $121 million. In other 
words, these projects almost paid for them- 
selves in this 1 year. 

One of the tragic results of the floods is 
this fact: despite the fantastic amount of 
water that fell, the rainfall was of the 
wrong kind for breaking the drought. 

On July 30 of this year, Mr. Timm reports 
that economic drought scars are not erased 
by these floods, Furthermore, the lack of 
rain and near-100 degree temperatures have 


accelerated the drought problem during the 


last 2 weeks. The situation could become 
very serious if rains fail to fall rather gen- 
erally during August. 

However, since the law under which this 
hearing is being held authorizes appropria- 
tions only for permanent damage to land, and 
does not cover crop loss or cattle loss or loss 
of buildings, I will now limit my statement 
to land damage. 

Texas has had two separate areas of agri- 
cultural land qualifying for assistance under 
the supplemental appropriations act. One 
area qualifies under the wind erosion provi- 
sions and the other qualifies under the flood 
provision. It should be pointed out that 
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the wind erosion damage was centered in 
the areas of the Edwards Plateau and the 
Rolling Plains of west Texas while the flood 
damage was sustained in north, central, and 
south Texas. For this reason there is no 
overlap in the acreage affected by the two 
types of disasters. 

The Texas Department of Agriculture in- 
forms me that there are 1,971,649 acres of 
Texas land meeting the requirements of the 
act because of recent disastrous floods. At 
an anticipated assistance level of $6 an 
acre this program would require appropria- 
tions of $11,831,094. 

In addition, the 7-year drought created a 
wind erosion conservation problem on 3 mil- 
lion acres of crop land and 300,000 acres of 
pastureland. This would require $19,800,000 
in appropriations for this wind erosion dam- 
age. This figure includes only the land 
damaged by erosion. It does not include the 
many millions of additional acres which 
have been severely damaged by the drought 
but which have not started to blow as yet. 
The State of Texas has 141 million acres of 
agricultural land and a great percentage of 
this acreage has sustained drought damage. 

The total appropriations urgently needed 
to cover the types of damages clearly covered 
by the law to save the erosion and flooded 
land areas of Texas amounts to $31,631,094. 


Arab-Israel Peace Needed To Halt Reds, 
Says Knight Newspaper Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at the 
San Francisco convention last month of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, Basil L, Walters, executive editor of 
Knight Newspapers, Inc., recently re- 
turned from an extensive tour of the 
Middle East, told his colleagues of the 
Nation’s press that “Russia is the only 
nation profiting from the Middle East 
unrest.” He observed that many of 
the seeds of world peace as well as the 
seeds of world war III are germinating 
in the Middle East and concluded that 
a just Arab-Israel peace must be brought 
about to halt the Communists. 

Mr. Walters is an experienced journal- 
ist. To get his story he interviewed both 
President Nasser and Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion, traveled both in Israel and 
in the Arab States, visited the cities as 
well as the countryside. His observa- 
tions and his conclusions are worthy of 
considered attention, It is not necessary 
to agree with every one of his statements 


to be informed and alerted by them. 1 


ask unanimous consent to have perti- 
nent excerpts from his address before 
the ASNE printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

WORLD REPORT BY ASNE TRAVELERS 
(By Basil L. Walters) 

It’s easy to get to and around the Middle 
East. The distance is less from Europe than 
that from Chicago to San Francisco. 

Once there, travel by foot and by auto is 
easy, comfortable, and cheap. Hotels in the 
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Arab world, as well as in Israel, arè as com- 
fortable as those in San Francisco and the 
night life is equal to that in Paris. 

The people are much the same as in Amer- 
ica. There are rich and there are poor. The 
only difference is that the poor are poorer and 
more numerous. 

But there is a growing social consciousness 
throughout the whole area. 

The thing we have to keep in mind in 
judging the area is that it is less than a 
decade out from under British and French 
domination and that the spirit of 1776 is 
still the hottest thing in the region. 

The people, Arabs and Israelis alike, are 
most hospitable. 

The only precaution to observe is to keep 
in mind that there are a few unresolved dif- 
ferences between Israel and her neighbors. 

I made it a point to raise the issue of Arab 
restrictions on travel or service by Americans. 
of Jewish faith and reported that this policy 
was regarded by many as poor public rela- 
tions. 

The Arabs argue that their side of the 
Israel-Arab argument is not well known in 
America. I pointed out that their restric- 
tions might well be a factor. I made a par- 
ticular point that the presence of an Israel 
visa in any American’s passport barring even 
a reporter from Arab countries was short- 
sighted and did not contribute to objective 
coverage of the area. 

The director of tourism in Jordan indicated 
he is hopeful that before too long there will 
be a further easing of the restrictions. I 
hope so because one of the preliminaries to 
peace in the area is an improvement in com- 
munications and the understanding that 
comes through people talking to people. 

I had hoped to get permission for Ameri- 
can correspondents to travel freely between 
Israel and the Arab countries. This aspira- 
tion has to be delayed, and so I have com- 
promised by establishing a bureau on Cyprus 
with one correspondent assigned to Israel 
and another to the Arab countries, but with 
frequent rendezvous, since they are husband 
and wife, so they can exchange notes and 
therefore bring the whole jigsaw puzzle to- 
gether into better informed and more under- 
standable dispatches. 

I am convinced that many of the seeds of 
world peace as well as the seeds of world 
war III are germinating in the Middle East. 
Only an enlightened world opinion will root 
out the war weeds, 

Key to peace is a quick lessening of the 
Israel-Arab tension. And the first step in 
doing this is to find a solution to the Arab 
refugee problem. 

This problem is not insolvable—but it 
won't solve itself. 

Golda Meir, the able foreign minister of 
Israel, suggested that if, in the United Na- 
tions Assembly this fall, the finger of world 
opinion is pointed at both Israel and the 
Arabs and they are told firmly, “Settle your 
differences,” direct negotiations would result. 

She recalled that last fall for 5 months the 
United Nations pointed its finger at Israel 
and said, Get out of Sinai—get out of Gaza.“ 
If equal force were placed behind a demand 
to settle the refugee problem, I think there 
would be action. The politicians out there 
need some face-saving assistance. 

For 9 long years, somewhere. between 800,- 
000 and a million Arab refugees have been 
encamped in squalid camps on Israel's bor- 
ders, largely ignored by the press of the 
world. 

Because these refugees are fertile fields for 
Communist activities, they are now a peril to 
the Arab countries as well as to Israel. At 
long last there is a desire on all sides to get 
them back into productive and happy lives. 

The United Nations resolution ordering 


that their property in Israel be restored to 


them or that they be compensated has not 
been implemented. Nasser told me that set- 
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tlement of the refugee problem must be the 
first step to other settlements. 

Ben Gurion told me Israel is ready to com- 
pensate and assist in resettling the Arab 
refugees in Arab lands where there is land 
and water. I am inclined to agree with him 
that the clock cannot be turned backwards 
to permit great numbers of them to be re- 
turned to their old homes, Actually, I think 
they would find conditions so changed that 
they would not want to return. 

I found in the Arab world a rather gen- 
eral recognition that Israel is here to stay 
and not one responsible leader spoke of push- 
ing the Israelis into the sea. Once the whole 
Arab world accepts the fact—and it is a 
fact—that Israel is here to stay, we've made a 
long stride toward > 

There is plenty of land and plenty of water 
in the Middle East to provide a high standard 
of living for all those who live there, if these 
natural resources are properly utilized. 

What the whole Middle East needs is peace, 
The Arabs and the Israelis are cousins. Un- 
til a decade ago they lived together as friends 
for thousands of years. It’s time for the civ- 
ilized world to tell them to cut out the 
nonsense, and their family bickering and 
complete the job now in progress throughout 
the Arab world as well as in Israel of making 
the desert bloom again. 

The whole free world has tremendous 
stakes in this. 

Unless the Arabs and the Israelis cut out 
their family feuding quickly, I fear that 
within 5 years the whole Middle East will 
come under the domination of Russia. 

Russia is the only nation that is profiting 
from the Middle East unrest, and our lack 
of savvy. 

The whole tradition of the Moslem world 
is against communism, 

But the policy of the West is surely and 
progressively shoving the Arab countries one 
by one into the arms of Russia. 

Russie is playing a most skillful game. In- 
stead of shoving itself onto the leaders of the 
Arab world, it poses as a friend ready to assist 
when asked. 

Every Russian diplomat in the Arab world 
speaks Arabic. He is taught Arabic and the 
traditions of the Arabic world in the Uni- 
versity of Moscow before assignment to the 
area. 

* . . . : * 

While the Arab leaders honestly believe 
they can accept this friendship without get- 
ting involved in communism, some already 
are caught up to the knuckles of the hand. 
Unless our policy shifts quickly, the whole 
arm will soon be enmeshed in the Russian 
mangle. 

The Russian goal, of course, is to deprive 
Western Europe of the Middle East oil. Once 
Europe is deprived of this oil, it will fall as 
a ripe plum to Russia which will have con- 
trol of the oil it neetis, Atomic power will 
not develop quickly enough to replace the 
need for oil. 

Greatest deterrent to Russia’s program in 
the Middle East are the industrialists of West 
Germany, Italy, and Holland. Unconcerned 
with politics, free enterprisers are selling, not 
giving away, industrial machinery and know- 
how to Arabs. Encouraged by their govern- 
ment, which has set up special banking ar- 
rangements, the German industrialists take 
payment in stock in the new companies. 

Best liked Americans in the area are our 
oil people. They understand the traditions 
of the people and are regarded as friends. 

I think the greatest contribution to peace 
would be for dozens of American editors to 
visit the area with completely open minds 
and with friendship for all in their hearts. 

American newspapers are botching one of 
the most important stories of our generation 
simply because we're ignoring it or scratch- 
ing around the edges instead of getting in 
there and finding out the facts. We can't 
cover this story as it should be told merely 
by balancing the propaganda. 
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News used to be, “Look what happened to 
the girl next door.“ 

Tomorrow it may be, “Look what happened 
to the boy next door who is fighting in the 
Middle East.” 

If you have time, en route to the Middle 
East, stop off at some of the American ceme- 
teries in Europe. They're there because of 
failure of statesmen—and perhaps of edi- 
tors—to do their duties well. 


Fish Can Prepare Seedbed, England 
Rice Farmer Finds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS ` 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
entitled “Fish Can Prepare Seedbed, 
England Rice Farmer Finds.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FISH Can PREPARE SEEDBED, ENGLAND RICE 

FARMER FINDS 

There is little chance that Arkansas rice 
farmers will make a practice of storing their 
disks and harrows and depending on a 
school of carp fish to take care of their seed- 
bed preparation, but the system has worked 
in an emergency. 

“I didn’t necessarily want to do it that 
way,” said J. L. Huffer, of England, “but in 
each of the past 2 years I found it Impossible 
to prepare a seedbed for my rice. I simply 
hired a plane and sowed in the water and it 
worked.“ 

Huffer farms a section (640 acres) of 
buckshot land near England. He explained 
that fish, particularly carp and buffalo, had 
a habit of rooting into the lakebed like hogs 
in a pasture. This stirs the soil and acts 
as a substitute for plowing. 

Plowing and disking in the seedbed opens 
the soil and also destroys competing vege- 
tation. In the tight buckshot land there is 
a certain amount of gamble in the process, 
Huffer explained. If the land is dry enough 
to plow, the farmer must depend on a sub- 
sequent rain to germinate the seed. If no 
rain comes, the land dries out to the extent 
that the rice will not come up to a stand, 
and the farmer misses a crop. 

Huffer said Alfred Hilderbrand of Stutt- 
gart and several other farmers he knew had 
depended on fish to prepare their rice ground 
Tor sowing. J 

In each of the last 2 years, spring rains 
flooded Huffer's riceland before planting 
time and he could not do his usual plowing 
and disking. He said the crop last year was 
excellent, despite the lack of spring work, 
and his riceflelds look good this year, 


LODGING CAUSES LOSS 


Huffer said he harvested almost 100 


bushels to the acre from some of the land 
he planted last year. He estimated that he 
lost perhaps 50 bushels to the acre from 
“lodging.” This is the condition when the 
rice plants fall before harvest time and the 
combine cannot pick up the grain. 

Lodging is one danger that accompanies 
water seeding. Huffer explained that when 
rice was planted in the water the root sys- 
tem was extremely shallow and the plant 
was not strong enough to support a full 
crop. j 

“The amount of loss does not seem so im- 
portant when a man harvests around 100 
bushels to the acre,” Huffer said. 
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Fish also contribute other services to farm- 
ers who use the fish-rice rotation system. 
Rooting carp and the natural waves of the 
lake can do a fair job of minor land level- 
ing. The fish ram their noses into the lake- 
bed in search of food and the waves sweep 
the loose mud from the tiny knolls into the 
low parts of the field. In irrigation farm- 
ing, the small rises in the field must be 
leveled out in order to make full use of the 
water. 

FERTILITY RESTORED 

Fish farming restores the fertility of a 
field and fits well into the rice rotation. 
Huffer estimated that a field would be “as 
good as new ground” after 3 years under 
water, if the lake were stotked fully with 
fish 


“After 5 years,” he said, “the field would 
be too fertile for rice and would have to be 
planted to some other crop for at least 1 
year,” 

He explained that the rice would grow so 
rank and so tall that a large part of the 
crop would be lost, if it were planted in 
over-fertile land. 

RESERVE PLAN VALUABLE 


Huffer said the conservation reserve part 
of the soil bank was particularly valuable to 
the rice farmer. One advantage is that the 
farmer is allowed to harvest fish from a field 
that is in the conservation reserve. Another 
is that the rice acreage has been reduced 
sharply and many rice farmers find them- 
selves with surplus land. By putting this 
land into the conservation reserye for a 
period of 5 years the farmer is able to har- 
vest two crops of fish and restore fully the 
fertility of the field. 

In addition to this, the fish and the water 
will level the land and destroy weeds and 
pest grasses. 

“We have not learned all the best possible 

sways to farm,” Huffer said. I am sure that, 

on certain types of land, seeding in the 
water will become increasingly important in 
the future. I am also sure we will learn 
more and better ways to use fish in our 
rotation program.” 


Postal Pay Increases 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate will very shortly consider the 
postal-pay bill, and there is no more 
important legislation remaining for ac- 
tion in the present session. 

In Minneapolis over the weekend pub- 
lic prayers were held for the success of 
this legislation. Among the articles 
which have appeared in the Minnesota 
newspapers on this matter is one entitled 
“Pastor Lauds Prayers for Wage In- 
crease,” from the August 5 edition of the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pastor LAUDS PRAYERS ron WAGE INCREASES 

A Methodist minister Sunday praised Min- 
neapolis postmen's public prayers for a pay 
increase as one way to make religion relevant. 

The Rev. John B. Oman told his Wesley 
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Church congregation, “It's a sad thing when 
we compartmentalize life, putting politics 
in one drawer, religion in another. We have 
a different key for each drawer and make 
sure one key won't unlock any others. 

“When we go to church we use a special 
theological jargon that so often has no rela- 
tion to the life we lead. But the praying 
postmen made religion relevant.“ 

More than 1,090 city postal workers gath- 
ered at 5:45 a. m., Thursday, in Pioneer 
Square opposite the post office, joining other 
postal employees around the Nation in a 
minute of prayer for success in their fight 
for a salary increase. 

The Senate civil-rights fight is delaying 
action on a bill passed by the House to 
boost postal wages. If the bill is passed by 
the Senate, President Eisenhower is expected 
to veto it. 

Urging his listeners to “put legs on your 
prayers” by combining them with hard work, 
Dr. Oman likened postmen’s prayers to those 
of farmers asking for rain and sunshine for 
an abundant harvest. 

He cited Federal subsidies, saying the De- 
partment of Agriculture is underwritten to 
the extent of 50 percent, while the postal 
system is subsidized only about 12 percent. 

Deploring the “anonymity of our mail- 
men” and their “take-home pay in Minnea- 
polis of less than $70 a week,” Dr. Oman 
said, “If I had not received a substantial 
pay increment in the last 6 years, I'd feel 
like praying for one myself.” 

Dr. Oman and Rabbi Lewis N. Ginsburg 
led Minneapolis postmen in prayer at the 
Thursday service. 


Address by Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, to the National Board of Di- 
rectors of CARE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on July 
25 I spoke on the Senate floor regarding 
a splendid address which had been de- 
livered by our colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
on the occasion of the annual meeting of 
the board of directors of CARE—Co- 
operative for American Remittances to 
Everywhere. 

I felt that this address was of the type 
which should be given the widest pos- 
sible circulation, 

It came from the heart of our friend, 
the Senator from Minnesota; and it went 
Straight to the hearts of his audience. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE HUEERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, Untrep STATES SENATOR From MIN- 
NESOTA, BEFORE THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL Boarp oF DI- 
RECTORS OF CARE (COOPERATIVE ror AMERI- 
CAN REMITTANCES TO EVERYWHERE), JULY 
24, 1957, HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I shall take the op- 
portunity in a moment or two to comment on 


some of the information that you communi- - 


cated to this audience. But in the mean- 
time, I would like to pay my respects to my 
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two distinguished senior colleagues who are 

. here—Senator Green, who has given us such 
dedicated leadership in the field of foreign 
policy; and Senator Wr, who likewise has 
given us the same devoted leadership in the 
field of international relations. 

I want to say if I meet many more Repub- 
licans like Senator Winey and Mr. Williams, 
I may have some of my partisan enthusiasm 
slightly diluted momentarily. [Laughter.] 

I couldn't help but note, when the Secre- 
tary was commenting upon my expressions, 
at least alleged expressions, relating to for- 
eign policy, and about my being a vigorous 
opponent of going it alone, that he thén 
stated he found this to be strangely similar 
to good, old-fashioned Republican doctrine. 
Well, it may have such a strange similarity, 
but it's this modern Republican doctrine, you 
see, that has me worried. [Laughter.] 

Now, having made my comments on polit- 
ical matters in jest and in good spirit, let me 
be more serious with you. 

We are under a little duress of time today. 
There is a debate going on in the Senate, and 
I should like to participate im it before the 
day is through. Therefore, I shall try to 
eliminate extraneous material and get right 
down to cases. 


UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES IN OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


I am here to address a group of men and 
women who, to my mind, have performed a 
great and important patriotic service, not 
only for the United States of America, but for 
the cause of human decency and freedom 
all over the world, I always like to identify 
the overall objectives of American foreign 
policy beyond the confines of the territorial 
limits of the United States. After all, there 
are some universal principles which should 
motivate and guide us. Our foreign policy 
demonstrates its strength when it has a rela- 
tionship to those universal principles of 
democratic faith; it demonstrates its weak- 
ness when it deviates from those principles 
of democratic faith. 

Now, what is the motivating principle be- 
hind a democracy? It is service to the indi- 
vidual. And I say that every person who ts 
elected to office, or holds office by appoint- 
ment, in a free country under democratic 
institutions, should remind himself every 
hour of the day that his primary responsi- 
bility, duty, and purpose is to serve and not 
to be served, This is the Christian ethic, too. 
“He who would be first, let him be last.“ “I 
come to minister, not to be ministered unto.” 

There is much that can be said from the 
perspective of all religions concerning service. 


THE FEATURE THAT DISTINGUISHES AMERICA— 
VOLUNTARY ACTION 

I believe that our foreign policy has real 
importance and genuine constructive effect 
when we search for, find, and use the key to 
what we call the American way of lite. 

What is it that really typifies our country? 
Not wealth; other countries have been rich, 
even though we surely have great wealth 
compared with other nations today. Not 
power; other countries have had power and 
have used it, and sometimes used it to their 
destruction. It is not size, because we are 
not the biggest country even today. 

So what is it that has exemplified and 
Characterized what one calls an American? 
We Americans are not a unique breed of the 
human species. It is impossible to define an 
American from the point of view of anthro- 
pology or physiology. We are a conglomerate. 
So, what is it that identifies us? 

It is a sense of generosity, of compassion, 
of kindliness, of tolerance, of understanding, 
exemplified not only in our public institu- 
tions but in our voluntary organizations, 

No country on the face of the earth has the 
number of yoluntary organizations that we 
have in the United States—voluntary organ- 
izations that are so generously supported and 
that have such a wide scale of activities. 

In France, for example—the France which 
cherishes her individualism, the France of 
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liberté, égalité and fraternité—one finds a 
dearth of voluntarism in terms of com- 
munity activity. The French people rely on 
the state; they rely on the government for 
their social welfare programs; they rely on 
official institutions, without yoluntary help 
or cooperation. 

THE MEANING OF SOVIET TOTALITARIANISM 

We are engaged today, fellow Americans, in 
astruggle with a totalitarian force. It is un- 
fortunate that the American people are not 
being educated as to what is meant by totali- 
tarianism. All too often they assume it is 
a political party in control of a country; they 
assume it is just another political force at 
work. It is not; it is more than that. It is 
a political force, a military force, an eco- 
nomic force, a social force, a human force— 
put in one package, mobilized, directed and 
energized for the purpose of the leadership 
of a state. 

Now, our Government is only part of 
America. Therefore, when the Government 
of the United States joins the isstie with 
the Soviet Union, a totalitarian state, we 
have, so to speak, 1 arm strapped behind 
our back and 1 leg cut off. The Government 
of the United States alone cannot success- 
fully compete with a totalitarian power. 
But the Government of the United States 
plus the voluntary organizations, plus every 
social and political institution that we have 
in America, cannot only compete but can 
win. 

I say most respectfully to my friends who 
are in public service, the task of American 
Government today in the field of foreign 
policy is this: How do me, on the basis of 
individual participation and voluntary ac- 
tion, mobilize, energize, and utilize the great 
forces of freedom which are available in the 
American community? If we cannot find a 
way to mobilize those forces, we may well 
lose our struggle. By its nature, a democ- 
racy is a limited instrumentality of social 
organization. Therefore, when a free gov- 
ernment is compelled to compete against 
against the combined forces of a totalitarian 
state, where the literature, the music, the 
playgrounds, the household, the factory, the 
books—where everything is a part of a total 
state policy—a democratic government is in 
a weak competitive position. 


CARE REPRESENTS TOTAL HUMAN MOBILIZATION 


You can understand, therefore, that CARE, 
representative of 26 great voluntary organi- 
zations, is a fundamental adjunct to, and 
part of, the total mobilization of human 
resources so urgently needed in this coun- 
try for the fulfillment of objectives of Ameri- 
can foreign policy and the strengthening of 
the spirit of democracy. 

This is why I am here today. I have been 
a teacher in school; I always mention that 
because I may need a job again. [Laughter.] 
From observation it is clear that many of 
our educators and leaders have done a poor 
job of teaching democracy, and a worse job 
explaining to the American people what is 
involved in totalitarianism. They have some 
idea that it is socialism; then they argue 
as to whether that is good or bad. They 
have some idea that it is atheism. Well, 
it is that, plus a kind of distorted social- 
ism, plus all kinds of other things that 
represent power and brutality and organi- 
zation and strict discipline. Until we Ameri- 
can understand what we are really up 
against, we are going to be constantly fight- 
ing an uphill battle, utilizing fewer of our 
resources than we should for the objectives 
that we seek to attain. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES MUST TEAM WITH 
GOVERNMENT 


This situation leads me to say this: We 
can achieve more good in terms of human 
welfare, in terms of human betterment, in 
terms of emancipation of people from their 
fears, from disease, illiteracy, ignorance, 
frustration—by voluntary groups working in 
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the field of social welfare and voluntary 
groups working with other peoples in other 
lands, than we can through government, 

Now, both are needed, don't misunder- 
stand me. This isn’t either/or, this is “and.” 
It includes both. It means a role to be 
served by government and a companion, sup- 
plemental, coordinate role to be served by the 
voluntary agency. But at all times the vol- 
untary agency should be truly so. It must 
not be dominated by government. We must 
keep that liberalization, that emancpation 
from the rigidity of official governmental 
policy, which comes with voluntary organi- 
zation. This means that we must have trust. 

If State Department officials were here 
today, I would say, “Don't be suspicious of 
our voluntary agencies; if they don’t do 
everything that you believe ought to be done 
in the field of American policy, it's possible 
that you are wrong, not they.“ The odds are 
that the voluntary groups may be right. 
What is more, one of the great attributes of 
a democracy is the right of people to make 
mistakes and admit them. The trouble with 
Government is it hesitates or dislikes to ad- 
mit mistakes, thus decreasing the democratic 
appeal of our actions and decisions. 

One of the privileges of a great free people 
is the right to start something, then decide 
to shift gears, to go some place else, and 
admit it. i 

FATE OF WORLD AT STAKE 


So, my friends, there is a great role for 
organizations such as CARE to play. You 
are not engaged in something now that is just 
doing good; you are engaged, as you and I 
know, in a life-and-death struggle. 

This is a one-game world series. I don't 
know how many innings it is going to go, 
but you do not have 4 chances out of 7 in 
this one. This isn’t the New York Yankees 
versus the Milwaukee Braves—nor is this the 
Chicago White Sox versus the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. This is a one-game world series 
against forces of evil, of imperialism, of 
totalitarianism—and we either win or lose. 
How long it goes on only we can tell, by what 
we do each day. This is where CARE is 
important. 

OPENING OUR HEARTS TO OTHERS’ NEEDS 


What does CARE, then, represent? 

It represents self-help. This is good. 

What else does it represent? 

It represents compassion and charity by 
living application. There is something noble 
in being charitable. I have always said that 
between the platforms of Santa Claus and 
Scrooge, I will stick with jolly Santa. Any 
time anyone wants to run on that platform, 
they can count me in. I have no desire to 
be the richest man in the cemetery. I desire 
to use the good things that the good Lord 
gave me. I have never made a fetish to 
see how many dollars can be saved; I prefer 
to find out how many can be well invested, 
and for what purpose. Many people have 
saved and saved only to destroy themselves 
and their famlies; countries have done exact- 
ly the same thing. 

I grew up at a time when this country 
closed its doors to immigrants, when it 
closed its mind to new ideas, closed its 
heart to the crying suffering of other people. 
Finally we ended up closing our factories, 
our businesses, and our banks, and almost 
destroying the whole temple of American 
democracy. I remember because that was 
the impressionable period of my life. From 
1920 to 1933 I listened attentively to those 
who were then the spokesmen of American 
ideals, and their sense of idealism was only 
to save, to amass money, to guard it, to pro- 
tect it—don't let anybody touch it, don't 
let anybody use it, and don't be too good to 
anybody, [Laughter.] In the process, they 
were among the first to suffer and the first 
to be destroyed. 

I remember when bankers were jumping 
out of hotel windows faster than pheasants 
were depleted in our South Dakota corn- 
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fields. [Laughter.] Iam not saying this to 
be unkind; I am saying it because it is true. 
I am the happiest man in the world to have 
since lived in a time when the Government 
of the United States has been criticized for 
being overgenerous, rather than for being 
a tightwad. 

Iam happy to have lived in a time when 
the American people have been asked again 
and again through the Community Chest, 
through the CARE program, through the 
Crusade for Freedom, through all the many 
programs sponsored by generous-minded 
citizens, to contribute and contribute and 
contribute. And interestingly enough, my 
good friends, look and see what has hap- 
pened. The record reveals that as contribu- 
tions to voluntary agencies grow larger, the 
economic index indicates the prosperity of 
the country is that much better. Study it 
sometime, and see if I am not right. 

You will find that when people show a 
spirit, of generosity; of openness, of kindli- 
ness, for some peculiar reason the country 
itself is in a better economic, political, and 
social state of health. 

That is why I feel the way I do about 
politics, and that is why I feel the way I do 
about these great programs. 

PRAISE OF “CARE” FROM FOREIGN OFFICIALS 

Now, what is CARE doing as I witnessed 
it? 1 CARE in operation, and I want 
to be specific now. In Italy, for example, I 
was told that our surplus food, much of it 
administered through CARE, had done more 
than anything else to defeat the forces of 
communism. I was told this by our present 
Ambassador there, by our economic minister 
there, and by the former Ambassador to 
Italy, Mrs. Luce. I have been told by three 
prominent officials that our food program 
did more to defeat communism in Italy than 
the Government of the United States had 
been able to accomplish through any of its 
other agencies of aid. I happen to think the 
forces of religion helped immeasurably too, 
but if you put those two together, that is 
what did it. Not our military assistance, not 
one bit. We need that, just as sometimes we 
may need to remove our appendix. It isn't 
something planned nor longed for; yet it 
sometimes is necessary. But constructive 
aid is preferable. 

I was told in Greece, for example, that 
without our food program and particularly 
without our CARE Greece would 
be fighting for her life, despite all the mili- 

assistance we poured in, despite the 
hundreds of millions of dollars in grants we 
gave to Greece. I was told by the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the pres- 
ent American Ambassador to Greece, that 
our food program was the difference between 
success and failure in Greece. 


FOOD SURPLUS—A GREAT ASSET 


I have gone home to Minnesota to tell a 
few of our farm people about this, because 
too often they have been criticized for pro- 
ducing food. I want to say to my friends of 
the metropolitan press, farmers have been 
abused dally because they produce an abun- 
dance of food. Any country or government 
that doesn't know what to do with food is 
intellectually sterile and hopelessly lost. 

Can you imagine what Bulganin and Khru- 
shchev would be doing if they had the sur- 
pluses of food and fiber that we have? Can 
you imagine what those “Gold Dust Twins of 

Disaster and Despair” would be doing? They 
would be tying to the Soviet one country 
after another economically. Yet we go 
around crying about our food surplus as if 
it was the worst thing that ever happened 
to a free country. 

Finally, in the last year and a half to 2 
years, it has begun to penetrate the Ameri- 
can mind—and I am not complaining only 
about public officials, I am talking about the 
whole American mind—it has become in- 
creasingly evident to Americans that pos- 
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sibly food may have something to do with 
acceptance of America abroad. Possibly 
food might be the vehicle through which we 
can bring about agreement on other policies. 

Fellow Americans, if it were not for the 
American food provided India, that country 
would be fast on her way to a Communist 
society at this hour. American food is doing 
more to keep India a part of the free world 
than all the arms of the United States. With- 
out food, India today would be hopelessly 
lost to the free world, I thank God for the 
CARE program and the work that it is doing. 
Thank God for the village help program. 
Thank God for the Ford Foundation program. 
Thanks for all of these wonderful things 
that are being done. 

_Let us bear in mind also that had it not 
been for the wheat provided Pakistan, that 
Government could never have lasted. It is 
about time Americans were told these things. 
It isn't tanks or planes that keep Pakistan 
alive; not at all. In a crucial hour when 
Pakistan was in dire trouble politically, it 
was food that saved the day. 


CARE'S AID NEEDED IN EGYPT 


Our influence in Egypt for a period of time 
was made possible through CARE. CARE 
made it possible for Egyptian children to go 
to school, and the number of schoolchil- 
dren in Egypt today is directly related, my 
friends, to the number of CARE feedings 
that take place in schools in Egypt. Now, 
I am not one of those people who have been 
deluded by Colonel Nasser. I was suspect of 
him in the beginning, and I have less faith 
in him now. Nassers will come and go, but 
the 30 million Egyptians—and there will be 
35 million in another 10 years—will be there 
just like the Nile River. 

The question before you, fellow Ameri- 
cans, is what do you want these millions of 
Egyptians to think about the United States? 

These Egyptian people are a force in the 
world. One of the most powerful forces in 
the world, as Chester Bowles said not long 
ago, is people. People, not H-bombs, be- 
cause, fellow Americans, we don’t dare to 
use and H-bomb and we know it. We know 
that the official policy of our Government is 
not to use these terrible weapons of destruc- 
tion unless we are forced against the wall as 
a last effort for survival, 

In the meantime, what happens when the 
forces of political attrition nibble away one 
country after another? What do we do? 
Did you ever figure that out? 

Let me say there is no political policy we 
can design today which will appeal to Egypt 
because of the attitude of her leaders. But 
there is a social policy that can be designed 
which will appeal to the people back in the 
villages. There they will know that the 
food which comes into the mouths of their 
children is food from America. A message 
of goodwill is brought every hour of the 
day. That cannot be destroyed in Egypt 
any more than it could be destroyed in 
Poland, where people at the Posnan Fair 
said, Thank God for America.” That is our 
reservoir of goodwill. I submit, the Poles 
didn’t say, “Thank God for America“ because 
we were going to put a stockpile of atom 
weapons in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. I may think this is necessary, 
but I don't go around talking about it. 

It is mighty nice to have some of the com- 
forts of living, and people remember us best 
for the little things we do. It is like poli- 
tics. Very seldom at home does a constitu- 
ent get after me because of a vate I made in 
a major decision; he becomes distressed be- 
cause his letters were not answered, or he was 
perhaps ignored at the county fair, or he 
just was not noticed on some occasion or an- 
other. That is what destroys his faith. 
These seem little things, but they really are 
not little; they have everything to do with 
ones’ attitude toward people. 

I have known many an intellectual who fs 
brilliant in terms of liberal idealism and 
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yet doesn't like people and demonstrates it 
occasionally. When one doesn't like people 
and has no faith in them, then our actions 
usually reveal it, because it can't be covered 
up. It will come out sometime, and that's 
the day when a fellow gets into trouble; 
that's the beginning of difficulties which 
may well be destructive. 

Now we Americans like people and we 
like them all over the world. We have a 
vehicle in CARE to demonstrate this neigh- 
borly feeling, not by word but by precept. I 
hope that our Government will reinstitute a 
feeding program; I say here as I haye said 
before, we should continue to feed the peo- 
ple of Egypt as we do those in other parts 
of the world. 

I hope our Government will recognize 
what was said before today, about the sale 
of our surplus commodities under title TI. 
Such sales are still needed, but donations 
under title III also have a unique role to 
play, and maybe a better role than title 1 
sales. s } 

I have heard people say, “What are we going 
to do with all this foreign currency re- 
ceived from food sales?" If you worry about 
the forelgn currency being piled up, don’t. 
It works; I used some of it on a recent trip 
myself. It bought things; I ate well with it; 
had no trouble at all. I know some Amer- 
icans are lazy, and won't look around to see 
how they can use foreign currency. I say 
that respectfully. If any of us is really 
worrying about having too much foreign cur- 
rency, why don’t we divert more food into 
these great country-feeding programs? We 
not only deliver the food but receive in 
return a kindly attitude. We deliver a pack- 
age with the spirit of America in it; the 
warm smile, the helpful hand. Maybe a lit- 
tie piece of literature can be added; but, most 
Important of all, it shows we are interested, 
that we care. 

You know, many people are lonesome. 
Most people want somebody to care for them. 
This is why a program such as CARE is so 
symbolic. It not only provides the material 
thing that is needed; it provides personal 
interest with it. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH A GREEK FAMILY 


I saw this in Greece. There is a picture 
over on that table showing me taking a pack- 
age to a family in Greece. I didn’t know 
them; nobody else knew them. It wasn't 
a preselected family; the name was pulled 
right out of the file. There was no “fix.” 

We went down tô a neighborhood in the 
suburbs of Athens. I was told that this was 
one of the heavy Communist districts. It 
so happened that a lady in Minneapolis had 
sent the money for that package, and I was 
asked to deliver it—a CARE package for a 
family, four children, husband and wife, and, 
I believe, the grandmother. 

When I came into that house with the 
CARE representative, I will never forget the 
look on the faces of that family. First of 
all, there was the gentleman who had lost 
a leg in the civil war. He told me his total 
wage income was 60 cents a day. Their two 
little rooms were clean, and in them lived 
some clean-hearted people. I have been in 
houses—I won't call them homes—that were 
physically immaculate, but the people in- 
volved were slovenly of spirit. Here I found 
two little rooms clean, reasonably livable, 
and filled with warmth and human spirit. 

When I presented this little package of 
food to the head of that household, he wept, 
not in shame but in gratitude. It was 
tough to take. I asked. Who is this little 
lady behind me?” He said, That's 
grandma.” She came up and I talked with 
her. I told her about the fine Greek people 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. I vis- 
ited with her so I could gain my composure, 
really. All she could do was smile; she was 
sọ grateful. 

This man told me if it wasn't for the 
American food package they received about 
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once every 7 or 8 weeks, he didn't know how 
they would be able to live. 


LET'S NOT WASTE FOOD 


When I think of what I have read in 
American newspapers about waste of food, 
I say every American ought to be ashamed 
that such waste occurs. Any American who 
is willing to permit even as much as one 
bushel of our wheat to be wasted is commit- 
ting a sin. Whenever I hear an official of 
Government talk about how much it costs to 
store this grain I say, “Why don’t you give 
it away, then it won't cost so much.” It 
doesn't cost too much to store it right in- 
side the stomachs of hungry people. 

It often costs more when we don't act. 
If we are interested only in saving money, 
shall we take our children out of school? 
Of course, it will be costly because they are 
going to remain ignorant. If we are inter- 
ested only in saving money, shall we refrain 
from seeing the doctor? We may not live 
long, but we will save money. 

I repeat, there is not a single thing that 
will not cost money. The amount that we 
spend on the total food program is insig- 
nificant compared to the total foreign policy 
and defense expenditures of our Govern- 
ment. It's significant, I think, how much we 
are given free in service from CARE, for 
example, and other voluntary organizations, 
and what an impact this makes upon peo- 
ple. This is the best spent money that we 
will ever spend. è 

Have you ever figured out how long we 
would ħave gotten along in Yugoslavia with- 
out food? Our military assistance for Yugo- 
slavia may cause trouble. I am not sure; I 
have to rely on the President's judgment. 
I didn't vote in the Senate to give Tito arms 
because I think he's a great fellow; I don't. 
But I have been told by our Government 
that this is the way we operate our foreign 
policy, so I reconciled my doubts. 

But I talked to a man from Yugoslavia 
last week. He came here to visit his brother 
who lives at Harrisburg, Pa, His brother had 
been in Yugoslavia several years ago. I 
went with his brother to the Yugoslavian 
Ambassador; I heard what his brother said 
to the Ambassador about Yugoslavia—the 
number of people that were in fail. I 
asked the man from Yugoslavia, “What is 
it that Americans have done, that you peo- 
ple in Yugoslavia know the most about and 
like the most?” I just asked him that with- 
out any briefing, he didn’t know what I was 
after at all. And do you know what he said? 
“CARE. CARE. That's the greatest thing,” 
he said, “that’s America.” 


POWDERED MILK HELPS MORE THAN NEWS OF 
URANIUM 


T found out in Greece, for example, that 
what they called CARE was America. Little 
fellows, the little ones that you see in the 
pictures over there, called CARE America. 
Was I ever proud when I found our American 
butter and dried milk in Greece. We have 
taken a lot of razzing from some people about 
producing too much milk. Well, I found 
that a pound of powdered milk will do us 
more good in some countries than a pound 
of uranium. People are afraid of uranium, 
and the fear of people can destroy the world. 
They love a glass of powdered milk, milk we 
and our children won't drink anyway be- 
cause we want whole milk. But other peo- 
ple are eager for a pound of powdered milk. 
In Spain, where the National Catholic Wel- 
fare was administering the food relief pro- 
gram, I watched them mixing this pow- 
dered milk in little washing machines. 

~ When I saw these children lined up and 
their mothers with liter jars, and when 1 
heard what they had to say, I had two feel- 
ings? First, I was proud to be an American; 
second, I was ashamed that we Americans 
had sold millions of pounds of that powdered 
milk to feed our hogs. I ask any person in 
this room: Do you think you have a right to 
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feed pigs wholesome, nutritious, powdered 
milk when you are unwilling to give it to 
hungry children in other countries? It 
might be well to ask the agencies of Govern- 
ment whether we are going to have very 
much powdered milk for feeding these coun- 
tries in the days to come. 

We have dairy farmers in my State who are 
having to sell their dairy herds that they 
worked 25 years to build. There is no mar- 
ket for their goods. Can you imagine that? 
We are closing down part of America’s agri- 
cultural plant at the very time that we warn 
that we are in a life and death struggle; at 
the very time we insist we have to have more 
missiles, more this, and more that. I have 
a suspicion that that man Khrushchey wasn’t 
Kidding when he appeared on TV not long 
ago, when he said that it will be only a short 
time before the Soviet Union will produce 
more products, both dairy products and 
cereal grains. And then he said, “Watch 
out”; they know what to do with it. 

I saw what happened in Cairo, when we 
refused to. sell wheat to the Egyptians. I 
saw the Soviet wheat they obtained instead, 
and I learned that in Port Said little Russian 
flags went up on refugees’ tents. I believe 
our food ought to be used to help people. 

In Israel the Prime Minister told me of the 
desperate need for food. What are we going 
to do to feed these people? Fortunately the 
Government of the United States gave them 
half of their requisition, but only half. 
There was a statement made here that a 
national policy is needed so CARE can plan 
its program further in advance. You cannot 
afford to set up missions and utilize your 
energies unless there is something with which 
to work. Public Law 480 ought to be ex- 
tended, not 1 year, but a minimum of 3 years. 
I have asked every reasonable American with 
whom I have discussed this, Do you think 
the surplus agricultural problem will be over 
in 1 year?” To a man they agreed it will 
not. Then I ask our Government why it 
wants only a 1-year extension of our surplus 
disposal legislation? How is it the adminis- 
tration can ask for 3 years for a loan fund 
to loan our money, yet shy away from plan- 
ning more than a year ahead on use of food? 
How can our Government insist that food is 
not a vital part of our foreign policy? 

Of course it is—and I hope that you will 
get behind the proposal for an extension of 
our present programs to more than 1 year; 
a part of that year is already gone. 

May I add one other thing. I believe the 
gentlemen of the Congress should insist that 
our Government handle ocean freight nego- 
tiations so that CARE and other voluntary 
organizations should not be forced to argue 
like diplomats with the government of a 
recipient country on the details of the pay- 
ment of ocean freight. We have experienced 
people in every one of our Embassies. They 
have the time to negotiate these matters 
that relate to ocean freight costs so our yol- 
untary workers will not be Involved in such 
activity. 

I want to commend you for your plan to 
have two American CARE officials in each 
country. I believe that number is about 
right. The more of the native population 
that you can use, with some good American 
guidance, the better off we will be. This 
will prevent Formosa incidents. 

Where our people have been ministering 
to health needs, to food and nutritional 
needs, to educational needs, where we con- 
fine ourselves to such services, we are not 
confronted with rioters who tear down our 
flag or mobs who tear up our files, beat up 
our representatives and attempt to banish 
us from their country. 

FOREIGN COMMENDATIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 480 

From my brief examination I can say that 
wherever CARE has gone or wherever our 
other great voluntary agencies have been at 
work, I have found a reservoir of good will 
that is far beyond and above the mistakes 
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we make in policy. I have had heads of 
government say to me, “You Americans can 
clear up an abyssmal and abominable situa- 
tion; if you will just help us with food we 
will forgive you almost anything.” 

I found many Prime Ministers and their 
ministers of commerce and agriculture who 
knew all about our Public Law 480, the so- 
called surplus disposal law, officially called 
the Agricultural Trade Development Act. I 
found that these public officials of other 
countries knew more about our Public Law 
480 than people living right here in the 
United States. They knew more about it 
than people in our Embassies. I went into 
office after office in Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Israel, and Lebanon. The officials I talked 
to had all the hearings and legislative de- 
bates laid out before them, and knew more 
about Public Law 480 than most Members 
of the Congressional Committees on Agri- 
culture who considered and approved the 
bill. When I compared the knowledge and 
information of these officials with the knowl- 
edge of our Embassy officers it was apparent 
that these boys are graduates and ours are 
just in kindergarten. They knew; to them 
it was the difference between life and death. 

In Spain, for example, I had the minister 
of commerce tell me that never again as 
long as there was a Spain would his people 
ever be on such a low diet as they were be- 
fore American food came. No government, 
dictatorial or otherwise could stand long un- 
der such conditions, 


FOOD AS VITAL AS ARMS TO NATO 


I heard the top military commander of our 
southern NATO forces, Admiral Briscoe, tell 
me that our food program is as vital to the 
success of NATO in southern Europe as are 
military supplies. He told me how little 
food supplies we had available in southern 
Europe, and that it might be nothing short 
of a military debacle if there were any hos- 
tilities. Yet we have food stored all over the 
United States. While Napoleon didn't know 
about rocket warfare and things of that kind, 
he did know enough about armies to say an 
army traveled on its stomach. He appar- 
ently didn't know about NATO. Recently, 
I had the opportunity to present these com- 
ments to the President. 


THE LARGER SIGNIFICANCE OF CARE 


Well, I could go on and on. This is my 
crusade. I want you to know that. I am 
more interested in this subject right now 
than almost anything that has ever touched 
my life. I believe that in this food program, 
going beyond what you do in CARE alone, 
there is an opportunity for the redesigning 
of a foreign policy with great potentialities. 
In the sale of our food we provide economic 
means for other countries. We momentarily 
ease the tension and the suffering. We de- 
velop new markets and habits. We carry 
with it a message of American generosity, 
kindliness, and democracy, particularly when 
you tie in donations through voluntary agen- 
cies. We build new contacts. We touch the 
lives of many people and we reach the man 
in the street, so-called little people whose 
minds are still open, those whose spirits have 
yet to be fully roused. 

So it is on that basis that I commend you. 
I appeal to the advertising council for help. 
While no one has asked me to do this I 
appeal to them to put this program at the 
top of the list. I know there are many im- 
portant programs; there always are. There 
is nothing more important, however, than 
& realization of the great human suffering 
in the world and a program to alleviate 
human wants and needs. Toynbee called 
this “a revolution of rising expectations.” He 
sald people today just expect more, and no 
longer can the oldtimers of the Victorian 
Age say they are not going to get more be- 
cause they are. People refuse to die quietly, 
my friends; they just won't cooperate. They 
Just refuse to lle down and play dead, just 
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because someone says “Don't make any noise. 
We haven't time to help you.” 


LET US ACT WITH BOLDNESS 


People all over the world today are de- 
manding a place in the sun, are asking for 
recognition, and, unhappily, some of these 
people believe the only way they can gain 
status is through the totalitarian method. 
Regrettably in a free country governments 
are timid. Most of the time, unless under 
duress and emergency, they lack courage. 
Where is there no timidity? In the people. 
Most Members of Congress are more timid 
than the people. There are some of us that 
aren't timid; I guess I qualify on occasion, 
But timidity is a characteristic of free gov- 
ernment; courage and zeal to meet any emer- 
gency is a characteristic of a voluntary 
agency. We must have that or I am afraid 
we might lose that one game world series 
I spoke about. 

Congratulations to you all; to CARE, its 
officers, its contributors, its host of friends. 

Thank you very much, It was a privilege 
to be here. 

(Standing ovation.) 


The Billboard Nuisance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Washington Post Au- 
gust 13, 1957, relating to the Pestilent 
Growth of Billboards, on Federal high- 
ways. ‘This editorial discusses a very 
important problem and I hope we will 
soon take steps to prohibit the use of 
billboards on the highways. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMO To THE SENATE 


It has been 82 long days since a Senate 
subcommittee reported out a bill which 
would discourage the pestilent growth of 
billboards on the new 41,000-mile Federal 
Interstate Highway System. The bill, at 
best, was a watered-down compromise. It 
now lies buried in the parent Senate Public 
Works Committee. The leadership of the 
Senate seems painfully indifferent; op- 
ponents of billboards are frankly dismayed; 
the billboard lobby is quietly gloating. Not 
coincidentally, the billboard industry is the 
only major group which favors plastering 
the new roadway with signboards. 

Senator Cuavez, chairman of the commit- 
tee, pledged on the Senate floor last Friday 
that he would call a meeting of the full com- 
mittee “as soon as I possibly can.” No meet- 
ing has been scheduled. Further stalling will 
inyite the conclusion that the Senate—and 
its leadership—cares more about the welfare 
of the billboard industry than the millions 
of motorists who will use Federal highways. 
The House has been even more sluggish; it 
has not begun hearings on billboard controls. 
Does the 85th Congress. wish as its monu- 
ment a scrofulous ribbon—41,000 miles 
long—on which voters will be continually re- 
minded of an outrageous giveaway to a 
single vested interest? 
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The Right of Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “A Jury of His Peers,” pub- 
lished in the Standard-Times of New 
Bedford, Mass.,-on August 9, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Jury or His PEERS 


In the name of “preserving civil rights,” 
one of tlie most fundamental rights guaran- 
teed by the Federal and State Constitutions, 
and dating back to the English Magna Carta, 
is being threatened today in Congress. 

Self-appointed zealots and politicos, with 
a weather eye on future elections, are at- 
tempting to take away the right of trial by 
juty in criminal cases in the new so-called 
civil rights bill. 

Fortunately, the Senate amended the civil 
rights bill last Friday, inserting a jury trial 
provision for criminal cases, by a vote of 
51 to 42. Wednesday the Senate passed the 
bill as amended by a majority of 72 to 18. 
But the bill now must go to conference with 
the House of Representatives, where the so- 
called civil rights bill has been approved 
without the jury trial provision. 

The Senate's action reaffirmed a basic 
American tradition older than the Govern- 
ment itself—the right of the accused in a 
criminal proceeding to place his case before 
a panel of fellow citizens. 

No part of the young United States Gov- 
ernment more impressed visitors than the 
emphasis on this right. De Tocqueville 
wrote 125 years ago that the jury system 
in America “imbues all classes with a 
respect for the thing judged.” 

What could be more illogical than to 
assert that reaffirming such a principle 
would obstruct justice or weaken the Fed- 
eral judicial system, as President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, Senate Repub- 
lican leader Knowland, and others are 
asserting? 

In reality, opposition to the jury amend- 
ment has been based mostly on a cynical 
assumption that southern juries would not 
render just verdicts in civil-rights cases. 
Thus, to make sure of the right verdict, pro- 
ponents would abolish trial by jury in such 
cases. 

Juries are not always predictable, to be 
sure, in the South—or in the North. Very 
recently a surprising verdict of acquittal 
was rendered in the trial of labor leader 
Hoffa, after distracting tactics had been used 
in the courtroom. 

In its proposed civil-rights bill, the ad- 
ministration seeks to use the contempt 
powers of the Federal courts as an instru- 
ment of coercion and punishment in an 
entirely new field of Federal activity. 

In this field conceivably there could be 
thousands of criminal cases. In none of 
these would the accused have the right to 
have his guilt or innocence determined by 
a jury of his peers. 

It is to the credit of Senator KENNEDY 
and many others that they have, while sup- 
porting civil rights, refused to go along with 
attacks on the essentials of fair trials and 
orderly governmental processes. 


August 13 


Nothing could be more farfetched than 
the accusation of a State APL, official that 
KENNEDY had opened himself to suspicion 
by voting for the jury-trial amendment. 

No more courageous action has been taken 
by the United States Senate in a decade 
than insisting on the insertion of a jury-trial 
amendment in civil-rights legislation, The 
Senate should stand firm in conference in 
oppositions to the ill-advised House bill. 


Criticism of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence: 

CRITICISM OF THE SUPREME COURT 
(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—Criticism from laymen and 
lawyers concerning recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court pf the United States has 
lately been attracting much attention, but 
how do some of the judges throughout the 
country feel about the highest Court? 

There are not many opportunities for 
judges to discuss these matters publicly. 
But something that occurred the other day 
at the conference of the chief justices of 
the highest courts of each of the 48 States 
throws a light on this question. A substan- 
tial number of the State chief justices fav- 
ored a resolution condemning in the severest 
terms some of the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Here is the full text of the resolution 
offered by Chief Justice Norman F. Arter- 
burn of the Supreme Court of Indiana; 


“Be it resolved that it is our opinion that 
the United States Supreme Court has trans- 
gressed sound legal principles, and in par- 
ticular, usurped fact finding functions in 
weighing the evidence in the recent cases of 
Konigsberg v. State Bar of California and 
Schware v. Board of Bar W of the 
State of New Mexico. 


“Moreover, the United States Supreme 
Court has encroached upon the jurisdiction 
of the State courts In holding, among other 
things, that applicants seeking admission 
to the bars of the States of California and 
New Mexico, in examinations as to their 
character and fitness to practice law in those 
respective States, may refuse to answer ques- 
tions or enlighten the examining board -` 
about their past connections and associa- 
tions, in particular with Communists and 
communistic organizations. 

“We declare the past acts and associations 
of applicants do reflect’ directly upon their 
character and fitness and are matters rele- 
vant for consideration. Whether or not one 
who went through a long economic depres- 
sion should have had the strength of char- 
acter, moral fiber and stamina to withstand 
the emotional appeals of Communists—as 
most good citizens did—or whether as a 
weakling he succumbs to such propaganda 
is relevant in the analysis and determination 
of the character of such individuals. The 
United States Supreme Court is wrong in 
holding that such acts are of no value in such 
determination. 

“Decisions which are not founded on 
sound legal principles or commonsense 
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tend to undermine confidence in the judicial 
system and respect for the courts. 

“We further state that one who is unwill- 
ing to give freely all relevant information re- 
garding his history and past associations 
casts doubts upon his moral character and 
fitness to practice law in any State of this 
Union; and such refusal is a relevant factor 
to be weighed and considered by a fact- 
finding body on character and fitness. We 
further declare that although the United 
States Supreme Court has the authority to 
fix its own standards of character and fitness 
to practice in the Federal courts, we do not 
recognize nor, concede that it may do so for 
the courts of the several States of this 
Union.” 

While almost a majority favored the im- 
mediate adoption of the resolution, there 
were a number of justices who were in sym- 
pathy with it but felt that the subject 
should await a further report. Accordingly, 
a motion was made to appoint a committee 
to report back to the conference next year, 
and the resolution which was finally adopted 
declared that the chief justices were very 
much concerned with what the Supreme 
Court of the United States had ruled. 

As for the decision in the Konigsberg case 
to which reference was made, this was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States by a 6 to 3 vote. Justices Frankfur- 
ter, Clark and Harlan dissented. In fact, 
Justice Harlan, in his lengthy dissent, wound 
up with this observation: For me, today's 
decision represents an unacceptable intru- 
sion into a matter of State concern.” 

Many Americans of the present day do not 
realize that criticism of the Supreme Court 
has been frequently expressed in past his- 
tory and that perhaps the most severe casti- 
gation the high court ever got came from 
the pen of Thomas Jefferson. In a letter to 
a friend in 1820, he wrote: 

“Having found, from experience, that im- 
peachment is an impracticable thing, a mere 
scarecrow, they consider themselves secure 
for life; they skulk from responsibility to 
public opinion. * * * An opinion is hud- 
dled up in conclave, perhaps by a majority 
of one, delivered as if unanimous, and with 
the silent acquiescence of lazy or timid as- 
sociates, by a crafty chief judge, who sophis- 
ticates the law to his mind, by the turn of 
his own reasoning.” 


The Presidential Stakes Now in Plain 
View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
j Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President,- I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Presidential Stakes Now 
in Plain View,” written by Arthur 
Krock, and published in this morning's 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENTIAL STAKES NOW IN PLAIN VIEW 
(By Arthur Krock) 

MıppLeTOwN, R. I., August 12—The dis- 
patches from Washington, to one who has 
composed many, when read at this distance 
from their origin, leave an oddly mixed sen- 
sation of remoteness and familiarity. They 
are like chimes borne on light airs to a trav- 
eler in the next valley who knows from child- 
hood their every melody and tone. 
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On this rocky hilltop overlooking Sachuest 
Beach, and a horizon that is the Atlantic 
Ocean, the news from Washington about the 
progress of the equal-rights bill now plainly 
carries the brand of 1960 politics that was 
obscured at times by the high quality of the 
Senate debate. The accent is on factional 
conflict and a contest for advantage among 
ambitious politicians instead of on the im- 
pending revolution in legislation and Ameri- 
can political philosophy. 

The personal and party standards of the 
contestants are as visible as moths in the 
lamplight. 

BATTLE REVEALS FACTORS 


All these factors, particularly the great 
central one of the next Presidency, have been 
visible in the battle from time to time, as 
each phase projected by the major issues 
ended on the Senate floor and the next be- 
gan. They were reported and anticipated 
with flawless accuracy in the dispatches by 
William S. White to this newspaper at every 
step in the conflict since the Republican 
Party’s national political management made 
its epochal decision in the early spring. This 
decision was to shift the administration's 
position from a recommendation to Con- 
gress for a bipartisan commission study of 
the problem of racial discrimination in the 
South to a demand for a broad legislative 
grant of Federal force to dispel this dis- 
crimination immediately. 

But now that all of the discoveries that 
the Administration text was a reconstruc- 
tion bill in posse have been made and 
settled, and the only remaining undemo- 
cratic provision, the jail sentence for free 
press reporting that directly descends from 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, can be rooted 
out on the floor, the 1960 presidential 
maneuvering, which largely evoked the 
measure, has emerged in full force. The re- 
straints imposed on basic politics by the 
phillipics against part III by Senator 
RUSSELL, and by the amendments of those 
constitutional liberals who saw in the 
blanket denial of jury trials a momentary 
forgetfulness of the Anglo-Saxon struggle 
for the rights of the individual vis-a-vis the 
State, have passed into the record. The 
parties, their factions and the politicians, 
avid for a place on a national ticket, are plain 
in the forefront of the final phase of the 
struggle that will determine whether 1957 is 
to be historic in the movement for equal 
voting rights, or whether the movement is 
to remain a pawn in the most cynical game 
known to American politics for a genera- 
tion. 

WHO DESIRES PROGRESS? 


Considering the revolutionary nature of 
the Senate bill in terms of the southern 
social-economic order and the fact, never- 
theless, the southern senatorial bloc re- 
frained from a last-ditch stand against it by 
filibuster, the burden of proof of a sincere 
desire for progress in the equal rights field 
rests heavily on those who proclaim they 
would have no legislation at all rather than 
the bill substantially as passed by the Sen- 
ate. And if they act and vote as they talk 
and gain the only success they could have 
in the circumstances, the defeat of an equal 
rights legislation whatever, that burden of 
proof will be heavy on their shoulders. 

Some of the Republicans who are assert- 
ing this position can be acquitted of the 
suspicion that they hope thereby to become 
President or Vice President. This is be- 
cause the doors to both offices are obviously 
and irretrievably locked against that per- 
sonal ambition. But they at least are prop- 
erly suspect of seeing in an all-or-none 
stand for the administration's original text 
which would have arrayed the Executive 
power behind punitive enforcement or ra- 
cial desegration in all forms and degrees, a 
formula to assure control of both the legis- 
lative and Executive branches of the Fed- 
eral Government by Republicans and con- 
trol of the most populous States, but other 
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Republicans in the group may reasonably 
hope for places on the national party ticket 
3 years hence. 


SOME GAIN ADVANTAGE 


Several Democrats are in the more for- 
tunate position of serving national am- 
bitions by either routine acceptance of the 
Senate bill with slight modifications made 
on the floor or insistence on the House bill 
or nothing. For example, the Senate ma- 
jority leader, LYNDON B. JoHNsoN, has 
greatly increased his acceptability to a Dem- 
ocratic convention by the brilliant tactics 
that were principally responsible for the 
passage of the first equal-rights bill in this 
century and for the prevention of a South- 
ern filibuster that made the action possible. 
By the same procedure, Senator KENNEDY 
has to some degree insured the surp: 
Southern support given him in 1956 for the 
vice-presidential nomination. 

Conversely, an extreme Democratic “lib- 
eral” can support the administration to 
the end on the jury-trial issue, knowing 
this is his only chance for national nomi- 
nation in 1960 and anyhow the best way to 
get reelected. 


Grave Problems Confronted With Vigor 
and Ability by Oregon Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 


agriculture in America has been in crisis 
in recent years, and this has been true of 


many farm commodities in the State of 


Oregon. Comparatively few crops raised 
in Oregon have shared in the price-sup- 
port program, and relatively few have 
come under the acreage-reserve phase of 
the soil bank. For this reason, we of 
Oregon have had to exert special effort in 
difficult circumstances to work out pro- 
grams and planning for the continued 
survival of much of our agriculture. So 
that Members of the Senate may know 
some of these problems, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
thoughtful letter of August 8, 1957, which 
I have just received from the Honorable 
Robert J. Steward, director of the Oregon 
State Department of Agriculture in 
Salem. I also ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the informative and moving testimony 
of Mr. Warren Farmer, of Nyssa, Oreg., 
when he testified before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Futures Trading, August 
12, 1957, and demonstrated how onion 
growers are often exploited unfairly by 
the practice known as futures trading in 
onions, This practice damages the 
grower of row crops. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

\STATE OF OREGON, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Salem, August 8, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: First, I want to thank you for 
the fine help you have given us in recent 
weeks. I have sent on to key people in Baker 
County your recent findings and recommen- 
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dations on the Powder River watershed sur- 
vey, see copy attached. 

I spent a couple of days in Jackson County 
recently and talked to many people there 
connected with the Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion who were very much encouraged to 
learn of the favorable action on S. 1314. You 
and Senator Morse deserve much credit for 
effective action on a marketing problem 
which has serious implications for the econ- 
omy of that region unless definite steps are 
planned and taken to reduce last year’s fruit 
pack and to cope with this year's large crop, 
which is even now moving into refrigerated 


Surplus production in crop after crop in- 
evitably brings on marketing problems. It 
is only in a very few commodity areas that 
a fair balance of supply and demand exists 
which is fair to the consumer and at the 
same time provides a decent standard of 
living for the basic producer. We often 
wonder here to what extent we really have 
overproduction and one question which con- 
tinually crops up is the extent to which we 
have maldistribution and underconsump- 
tion. Perhaps our attack on the problem 
should be from three directions: (1) Ade- 
quate enforceable controls on production; 
(2) a realistic measure of consumption based 
on acceptable standards of nutrition; (3) 
attack any problem which frustrates effec- 
tive action in attaining desirable results 
embodied in points (1) and (2). 

Of course, this is an oversimplification of 
a big problem but it is axiomatic that agri- 
culturists are producing themselves into an 
economic hole year after year. I was very 
interested in the recent publication of the 
Public Affairs Institute which you sent me, 
entitled “Modernization of the Livestock In- 
dustry.” I was struck by the truth of their 
analysis on the interplay of prices and output 
and the clear indication that the livestock 
producer operates just in reverse of the pru- 
dent businessman. If you can do so handily, 
I would like to be placed on the mailing list 
for articles by this institute or similar sub- 
jects dealing with the agricultural and live- 
stock economy and with matters pertaining 
to the conservation and use of our natural 
resources. 

I look forward to seeing you and Maurine 
when Congress adjourns, and I hope that we 
can arrange more time for discussion of prob- 
lems of mutual interest sometime this fall 
than we have been able to work out in the 
past. Best wishes. 

Cordially, 
ROBERT J. STEWARD, 
Director, Department of Agriculture. 
STATEMENT oF MR. WARREN FARMER, NYSSA, 
OREG., BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON FUTURES TRADING, AVGUST 12, 1957 


Honorable chairman, Senators, and guests, 
I am Warren Farmer, a grower of onions in 
Malheur County in eastern Oregon. 

This morning there were between 50 and 60 
migrant workers picking up potatoes on my 
place. They probably harvested 4 or 5 acres 
of potatoes, probably 3 carloads, and I hope 
they got them up clean and into the packing 
shed without any wind burn. 

My regular help supervised these migrant 
workers and I only hope they all did their 
jobs like they would if I were at home. 

The reason I left in the middle of my 
potato operation is that I also have 26 acres 
of onions to sell and I want to talk to you 
gentlemen about selling onions, 

I represent Malheur County Onion Growers 
Association and I am one of their directors. 
I also represent South Western Idaho Onion 
Growers, and Idaho Growers-Shipper As- 
sociation including Malheur County. The 
latter is the official organization of handlers 
for our district. 

II you have had occasion to refer to the 
record of hearings held by the House com- 
mittee on this matter of onlon futures you 
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will note that Charlie Burns of Idaho 
Grower-Shippers, Doug McGinnis of South 
Western Idaho Growers have testified at three 
separate hearings. Those men didn't have 
time at all to get away and have asked me to 
represent their groups. This means that I 
speak for the total of 400 onion growers and 
30 shipping firms. 

Now about selling these onions, My crop 
has been very costly to grow this year. I 
want to get as much for it as I can. On the 
basis of my experience last year, it looks 
like III have a tough deal to buck unless 
we can do something about futures specula- 
tion. Last year I started selling onions the 
first of the year at $1.10 a bag. Figures on 
onion supplies put out by both the USDA and 
the National Onion Association made the late 
market picture look pretty good. At this 
point I decided to hold for a further market 
rise and didn't sell for awhile. During this 
time my neighbor sold his onions, and his 
best price was $2.50 a bag. This looked 
pretty good, so I cot ready to go again. At 
about this time there was quite a flurry in 
onion future sales on the exchange and I 
found that there was little or no demand for 
about 10 days. My next sales, the last of 
February brought me $1.55 a bag and by the 
time I had cleaned up my crop I got $1.10 a 
bag. That's a drop of more than $1 for each 
50-pound bag. I've been talking about 
3-inch onions or what we call Jumbos. The 
medium sizes were really cheap and some of 
mine brought me only 10 cents a bag. Ail 
this happened while the total onion supplies 
were lees than the normal amount usually 
sold during the period. 

I've told just my experience but I wasn't 
alone. Every grower went through the same 
wringer, if he didn't sell out ahead of the 
futures tragedy. 

In connection with the effect that futures 
trading has on prices we always hear that a 
grower can get price protection by selling 
his onions as futures. Here is the way this 
deal looks to me. It costs me about $300 
to grow an acre of onions that will put off 
about a carload. If I hedge these onions I 


would have to advance 6300 per car in addi- 


tion to my production costs. Then if the 
future market should advance I would be re- 
quired to put additional money to protect my 
original hedge. This could come at a time 
when I am having to meet the largest part 
of my cash expense. It would not be im- 
possible for me to have $1,000 to $1,200 per 
acre tied up in these onions before I had an 
opportunity to deliver any of them. I 
just don't have that kind of money. 

Apparently onion growers generally recog- 
nize these same difficulties I have mentioned. 
The Commodity Exchange Authority in its 
recent report on growers use of onion hedges 
states that “hedging by growers does not 
appear to be of such character as to be of 
importance in the marketing of onions." 

I, and all my neighbors, try to grow the 
most profitable crops we can pick out in 
order to keep our business going. We figure 
onions should be profitable. We study the 
plantings in other districts to try to decide 
how many we can grow and sell at a good 
figure. Every year in our district we have a 
number of growers that put in their onions 
for fresh market, and then plant an addi- 
tional number of acres, under contract. 
These contracts have been provided by oper- 
ators in futures, and presumably the onions 
are for trading purposes. I suspect this hap- 
pens even more in districts nearer the ex- 
change centers. 

To us who grow for the fresh market, 
these look like extra onions, or surplus above 
the growers best guess as to what the mar- 
ket will take. We don't think the futures 
operators will eat these onions after they are 
through trading. Eventually our market 
onions have to compete with them, and we 
believe it is unfair competition. It's unfair 
because these onions of themselves do not 
have to bring any actual value, but serve 
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pretty much the same purpose as chips in a 
poker game. 

The futures traders upset the onlon mar- 
ket in other ways besides encouraging sur- 
plus. Some years ago I recall that our local 
shippers would come and buy onions at the 
field. Sometimes a shipper would buy up 
10 to 100 cars, just before harvest at a 
definite price. They don't do this any more 
and the reason, they say, is they can't judge 
the market trend in terms of onion supply. 

Shippers who handle our onions say that 
their customers won't stock up any more, 
and where they used to sell several cars, 
they now are apt to sell part cars. And then 
only after the main question has been an- 
swered, “What did the futures do today?” 

The onion growers I know do not believe 
we need futures trading in this commodity. 
They believe it is just a disrupting influence 
that upsets all their calculations of supply 
and demand for onions. Growers, through 
their organization in our district, have ex- 
pressed their desire every time they have 
met together that something be done to 
stop this disruption of onion markets by 
futures trading, and they are unanimous in 
expressing this desire. 

We sincerely ask you members of this 
subcommittee to recommend passage of legis- 
lation that will stop futures trading in 
onions, 


Splendid Work of Veterans Committee of 
the People-to-People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues may recall that on several oc- 
casicns it has been my pleasure to refer 
to the excellent contributions which 
have been made by various of the 42 
committees serving under the worthy 
people-to-people program. 

Today I should like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the commend- 
able activity performed by the veterans 
committee. It is under the cochair- 
manship of two fine Americans, former 
commander of the American Legion, 
Lewis K. Gough; and the famous Eddie 
Rickenbacker, of Eastern Airlines, and 
of World War I flying fame. 

From July 8 to July 23, under the aus- 
pices of this veterans committee, the 
national commanders of six major vet- 
erans organizations made a tour of four 
countries—England, France, Italy, and 
Israel. They met with veteran leaders 
and government officials in each country. 

This is the first time that the six great 
American veteran organizations have 
met as a group, approved a single pro- 
gram, and put it into operation. The 
tour was financed entirely from private 
sources, in keeping with the private 
nature of the people-to-people program. 

It is altogether fitting that ex-service- 
men leaders, representing 23 million 
Americans who have seen honorable 
service in the uniform of our country, 
should interest themselves in the people- 
to-people program as an instrument for 
sealing the peace. These veteran lead- 
ers and their buddies fought hard and 
sacrificed a great deal for peace and for 
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liberty. The people-to-people program 

can mean much in making sure that 

World Wars I and I and the Korean war 

were not in vain. 

I commend this veterans committee, 
and I wish it particular success in the 
period ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent that descrip- 
tive material which has been sent to me 
by former Commander Gough, cochair- 
man of the committee, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

Tour OF THE Six CoMMANDERS—ACTIVITIES OF 
THE VETERANS COMMITTEE OF THE PEOPLE- 
TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM 
Cochairman: Capt. Edward V. Ricken- 

backer, of New York City and Lewis K. 

Gough, of Pasadena, Calif. 

Committee offices: 1608 E Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

The organization and operation of this 
committee marks the first time in history 
that the six commanders of the major veter- 
ans’ groups have met as a group, approved a 
single program, and put it into operation. 

Two committee meetings have been held 
to date. The first, last December, approved 
a 22-point program for the committee. The 
second in April, was to report progress. 

Major undertaking this year of the com- 
mittee is the overseas tour of the six com- 
manders who, after their terms of office 
expire, will form the permanent committee. 
This trip is financed entirely from private 
sources. Its purpose is to establish per- 
sonal contacts with veterans’ organizations 
abroad and to arrange for future coopera- 
tion and programs. 

As part of the people-to-people program, 
the veterans’ committee has placed CARE 
bookshelves abroad (each contains 99 vol- 
umes of outstanding American literature); 
organized veterans’ pilgrimages overseas (the 
Legion is sponsoring 1 to Europe and the 
VFW 1 to Latin America); financed distribu- 
tion of escapee kits to Hungarian refugees; 
distributed the booklets Window to America 
and Peace—A Nation's Record, through vet- 
erans’ posts abroad; provided Hungarian- 
American dictionaries for refugees arriving 
in the United States; and shipped tons of 
leading American magazines overseas. 

It is expected that during the next 2 
months when many State conventions are 
held, endorsement of the people-to-people 
program will be obtained from individual 
state departments, thus giving the 22-point 

additional impetus. Both the 

American Legion and the VFW have ob- 

tained organizational endorsement of the 

program with the other four groups ex- 
pected to secure theirs at the coming 
national conyentions. 


Tour oF THE SN ComMANDERS—BI10GRAPHICAL 
Dara 

American Leglon: National Commander 
W. C. (Dan) Daniel, 48 years old, home is 
Danville, Va., a Navy veteran, a personnel 
executive of Dan River Mills (textiles), a 
member of the Legion for 12 years; married, 
has one son. 

AMVETS: National Commander Dominick 
L. Strada (American Veterans of World War 
II and Korea), 51 years old, from West New 
York, N. J., 20-year Navy veteran, is super- 
intendent of parks and public property in 
West New York, a member of AMVETS for 
11 years, bachelor. 

Catholic War Veterans: National Com- 
mander William J. Gill, 30 years old, from 
Cleveland, Ohio, a Navy veteran, is a United 
States mail carrier, a member of the CWV 
for 9 years, Is married, no children. 

Disabled American Veterans: National 
Commander Joseph F. Burke, 41 years old, 
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from Bayonne, N. J., an Army veteran who 
lost his left arm at Monte Cassino, a person- 
nel executive with the Asiatic Petroleum 
Corp., a DAV member for 11 years, bachelor. 

Jewish War Veterans: National Command- 
er William Carmen, 38 years old, from Bos- 
ton, Mass., a Navy veteran, in the real estate 
management business, a JWV member for 8 
years, married, has three daughters. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars: Commander in 
Chief Cooper T. Holt, 32 years old, from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., an Army veteran (joined 
when he was 19), a department store execu- 
tive and Post Office Department appointee, a 
VFW member for 12 years, married, has one 
daughter. 

Cochairman of the Veterans Committee, 
people-to-people program: Lewis K. Gough, 
of Pasadena, Calif., will accompany the party. 
He is a past national commander of the 
American Legion (1953); and now is State 
inheritance tax appraiser of California. 


Tour HIGHLIGHTS, VETERANS’ COMMITTEE, 
PEOPLE TO PEOPLE PROGRAM, EUROPEAN VISIT 
JULY 8 TO 23, 1957 , 

FRANCE 

Receptions: (1) Union National Des 
Amputes; (2) Union Francaise Des Anciens 
Combattants; (3) Danube and Rhine Vet- 
erans’ Association: (4) French Officers’ Club. 

Dinner, Cercle Militare: Andre Dulin, Min- 
ister Veterans’ Affairs; General Ganeval and 
leaders of 11 veterans’ organizations of 
France. 

Fountainbleau: General Valevy. General 
Grele, Commandant Henze, Central Europe 
Command. 

Anciens Combattants de Fountainbleau 
(lunch at Fountainbleau for local veteran 
leaders). 

Ceremonie: (1) Laying of wreath and re- 
kindling of the flame at Are de Triomphe, 
Paris; (2) laying of wreath at World War I 
and II Monument at Fountainbleau. 

Farewell luncheon: Pershing Hall, for all 
French hosts met on trip. 

Press conference: George V Hotel, final day. 

Honors: All on visit made member 
d'Honneur de L'Union Nationale des Com- 
battants. 

ITALY 

Reception for the commanders and presi- 
Gents of the 20 veterans and military or- 
ganizations recognized by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, 

Wreath: Tomb of Unknown Soldier—Gen. 
James Fry (U. S. A.) and Italian General 
Staff participating. 

Press conference: Hotel Grand for press of 
Italy. Met Ambassador John Zellerbach and 
head of USIA. 

ISRAEL 

Reception by 40 veteran leaders of 5 
Israeli veteran organizations at Veterans 
Bank Building (Tel Aviv), auspices of World 
War II Israeli veteran organization. 

Reception and dinner for press and for all 
veteran leaders of Israel who extended hos- 
pitality, at Sharon Hotel (Tel Aviv). 

Reception and lunch by veteran and mili- 
tary leaders at Haifa, including press con- 
ference (Zion Hotel). 

Individual meetings with veteran leaders 
at Dan Hotel (Tel Aviv). Luncheon by As- 
sistant Director General of Foreign Office 
Comay, at Jerusalem (King David Hotel) 

Individual meetings with Israel officials, 
Prime Minister Ben Gurrion, Chief of Staff 
Doyan, Ex C. M. S. Yadin, Director General 
of Prime Minister's office Teddy Kollic. 

Visited Gaza Strip (talked with U. N. and 
Israeli troops, Elat and Gulf of Aqaba). 

Exhibition of captured military and naval 
equipment (Haifa). Nazareth, Hebrew Uni- 
versity at Jerusalem. 

Briefed Minister of Defense and Govern- 
ment Veterans’ Staff, Tel Aviv, Visited 
prosthetic Umbshop and disabled veterans 
in thelr homes and at work. 
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ENGLAND 

Reception: Belgian Embassy (honors Eng- 
lsh and French veterans with citations). 
United States veterans invited to attend and 
participate (Belgian Embassy). 

Reception: United States veterans’ recep- 
tion for heads of English veteran organiza- 
tions (Milestone Hotel). 

Wreath laying: Cenotaph, Whitehall. 

Press conference and TV broadcast at 
Milestone Hotel. 

IN GENERAL 2 

The members of the committee were grati- 
fied at the receptions and receptiveness of 
the veteran leaders of countries visited. 
These veterans abroad were genuinely inter- 
ested in the program of people-to-people con- 
tact. That they were curious as to our pur- 
poses and objectives was indicated by their 
questions. Some of the leaders of foreign 
countries indicated that the idea was not 
new—Le President of the Union Nationale 
Des Combattants in Paris indicated that 
many of the veterans’ organizations of 
France had created the Alliance Atlantique 
des Anciens Combattants (Atlantic Alliance 
of Veterans) to reinforce unity between vet- 
erans and to improve understanding. A sim- 
ilar organization Lamplighters of the 
World was mentioned in Rome. French and 
Israeli veterans have recently visited the 
United States in the interest of understand- 
ing and friendship—but without coordina- 
tion of such a program as ours. 

The attitude of veteran leaders visited 
can be reflected in the comments of Mr. 
Nussbaum, president, Israeli Veterans’ Or- 
ganization of World War II (attached). 

At each visit the committee met with 


veteran leaders in the capitals and in the 


countryside, explaining the purpose of our 
mission and answering questions. We em- 
phasized the private nature of our visit—sep- 
arate from government—pointing out that 
we raised all of our own funds from private 
sources, We stressed the unity of our great 
veteran organizations in implementing the 
program—an innovation in itself. We em- 
phasized that in the interest of understand - 
ing we desired to learn more about these 
people we visited—their alm, objectives, 
hopes, ambitions, and viewpoints. In nu- 
merous cases our hots expresed viewpoint 
not entirely in line with our—as between 
repected friends who have confidence and 
trust in each other. This in itself served to 
clear the air and gave us an opportunity to 
correct misunderstandings 

We invited all the veteran leaders visited 
to visit us and some are already planning 
such trips. > 

Our people-to-people program was fur- 
thered in other than veteran contacts—with 
the press, government, and military officials, 
and people we met everywhere. 

Language was no great barrier—we found 
many who could talk English and interpret 
for us. One of our members of Italian der- 
ivation talked to the veterans in Italy in 
their own language. 

Our tour was a beginning. We believe it 
can be extended upon, dependent upon the 
means, personnel, and the coordinated fol- 
low through by correspondence and other 
means, 

Our United States yeteran leaders in some 
of our post abroad were most helpful and 
could serve a liaison in the future. The 
same applies to USIA officials abroad who 
could assist in details—providing they re- 
ceive adequate advance notice and briefing 
from USIA headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

The visit was a working visit on a sched- 
ule which permitted little time for rest or 
sightseeing, but the friendship exchanged 
and the understanding which we believe was 
fostered, made the effort seem most worth- 
while, 

Press coverage abroad was favorable, a 
complete report of the entire visit with 
publicity articles, pictures, and individual 
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reactions from abroad and from tour mem- 
bers will be prepared soon. 


MEETING OF A DEPUTATION OF THE PRESIDENTS 
OF THE WAR VETERANS ORGANIZATION FROM 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE FRAME 
OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S DRIVE OF “PEOPLE 
TO PEOPLE” WITH THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE WAR VETERANS IN ISRAEL, WHICH TOOK 
PIACE ON TUESDAY, JULY 16, 1957, AT THE 
OTZAR-HAHAYAL BANK 


At the meeting participated the represen- 
tatives of all war veterans organizations of 
Israel, invalids and women brigades. 

Mr. Nussbaum received the deputation on 
behalf of the organizations, saying: “Present 
with us are the presidents of the war vet- 
erans leagues in the United States of Amer- 
ica, who represent 23 million veterans. This 
deputation at whose head stands Mr. Gough, 
is authorized to lay before us the feelings of 
a democratic and peace-loving nation. We 
shall hear from our important guests, what 
is their wish to tell us in their, and in the 
names of their organizations. We shall also 
have the opportunity to express our ap- 
preciation and feelings toward them. I 
would like to say a few words only about 
my first impression and the experience we 
all have had in these 2 days which our 
guests spent with us. It really seems to me 
that the words ‘good will’ express every- 
thing: searching for a way to truth and mu- 
tual understanding, mutual aid, and united 
fight for freedom and peace. I hope that 
this visit will advance the reality of the aim 
of fraternity and peace amongst the nations 
and peoples.” 


The Fund for the Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have been happy to notice lately in the 
public press that instances of unfriend- 
liness toward, and misunderstanding of, 
the purpose of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic have nearly died out. Favorable 
comment from many diverse quarters 
on the fund's activities seems to be 
increasing. 

Seven newspaper articles from the 
following papers have come to my atten- 
tion: The Nashville Tennessean, the 
Bethlehem Globe-Times, Washington 
News, the Denver Post, Hartford Cou- 
rant, Providence Bulletin, and the New 
York Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
texts of these editorials be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

{From the Nashville Tennessean of July 19, 
1957 
ANOTHER PROBE OF THE DEEP 

A few weeks ago, science launched a probe 
designed to pluck from the depths of the 
earth and the breadth of space unknown 
truths that have evaded mankind from the 
beginning of time. 

The scientists called it International Geo- 
Physical Year. Perhaps, with luck and hard 
work, they will come a little closer to de- 
fining the most perplexing mystery of them 
all: What is life? 
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Now comes another group of scientists 
from other fields to launch still another ex- 
cursion into unexplored territory. This ad- 
venture, by political and ethical scientists, 
is being underwritten by the Fund for the 
Republic, and the goal is to define some 
terms almost, if not equally, as evasive as 
that of life. 

They seek the answer to these questions: 
What is individual freedom? What is jus- 
tice? What are civil liberties and/or rights? 
What are they, not in terms of what the 
Founding Fathers thought, but as they exist 
today, in modern society? 

“The 18th century Constitution structure, 
with its Federal and State Bill of Rights,” 
says the fund in beginning its study, “was 
developed for a small, scattered, almost whol- 
ly agrarian society. Except for the church, 
government was virtually the only large, or- 
ganized institution with significant impact 
on the individual; and the constitutional 
guaranties were, naturally, concerned almost 
wholly with the protection of individual and 
minority interests against government. 

“There were no giant industrial corpora- 
tions; no trade unions; the modern political 
party was not even contemplated; mass 
communications were not in the hands of 
huge, highly organized and centrally con- 
trolled media; the voluntary pressure group 
scarcely existed. Today, these and other ‘big’ 
institutions affect the individual for good 
and ill as intimately as “big government” 
does.“ 

The study is well launched. A right to 
one person is not a right to another in our 
complex society. And when one person 
gains what he considers his right, another 


- invariably surrenders a portion of what he 


just as honestly believes is his right, too. 

Rights change. Today we speak of the 
right to vote and it is a right. It was not 
always such, even in America, The Founders 
considered it a privilege and the ballot was 
never intended by them to become the prop- 
erty of many groups to whom it is a cher- 
ished right today. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, 
strongly opposed extending the franchise to 
newly-freed slaves and once sald it was his 
personal opinion that only the intelligent 
should be allowed to vote. The right of 
women to vote is so new in the world’s his- 
tory as to be considered still in the experi- 
mental stages. 

The fund is off to an interesting study, 
to say the least, and one apt to kick up no 
few disputes before it is ended. The water 
into which these scientists are plunging is 
fathoms deeper than a mere ocean floor. 


[From the Bethlehem Globe-Times] 
Tue FUND PROBES A DARK REGION 


The Fund for the Republic which usually 
hits the headlines only when it is in conflict 
with Congressman Francis WALTER, has 
launched a survey which may never achieve 
much publicity but stands to make a sub- 
stantial contribution toward bolstering the 
American way of life. 

This Nation has advanced far in such com- 
plex mechanical matters as splitting the atom 
and creating nuclear energy, but research has 
been almost entirely neglected into such basic 
issues as individual freedom and civil lib- 
erty—the forces which frequently have 
thrown tumult into our society, 

A nonprofit organization dedicated to the 
preservation of our civil rights, the fund has 
attempted to defend our basic liberties by 
acquainting the public with individual cases 
in the hope that an enlightened public 
opinion would take it from there. 

The present project has enlisted the serv- 
ice of 10 distinguished Americans in all rela- 
vant fields to go further. These men will go 
beyond the mere study of the Constitution 
by endeavoring to find out what problems of 
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its application have arisen through the 
changes in the progress of the American peo- 
ple. 

The experts will, for example, attempt to 
appraise the effects of the corporation on a 
free society. They will probe into the rela- 
tionship between the union and community 
and the implications for individual rights of 
collective-bargaining practices, terms of 
union contracts, and other factors. Such 
other categories as the common defense and 
religion in a democratic society will also be 
examined in similar light, 

The Fund for the Republic is financing this 
inquiry into the remote regions of our way of 
life without hope of profit or fear of criticism. 
The results could well have far-reaching ef- 
fects that may ultimately contribute to our 
own survival. 


From the Washington Daily News of July 2, 
1957] 
New FUND INQUIRY 
(By John Herling) 

“Littie man, what now?” again becomes 
the country's most urgent question, 

Scientists can worry about the challenges 
of the Geophysical Year which opened yes- 
terday. What the average American and his 
family fret about, consciously or not, are the 
social and anti-social pressures that con- 
stantly moye in on him—to determine 
whether he is a man or a mouse, 

Putting it in other terms, the Fund for 
the Republic—created by the Ford Founda- 
tion—says it will now “undertake an in- 
quiry into the impact of two major United 
States institutions—the industrial corpora- 
tion and the labor union—on individual 
freedom and civil liberty in America.” 

Fund president Robert M, Hutchins says 
that the corporation and the labor union 
are institutions “which may affect the in- 
dividual for good or ill quite as intimately 
as big government does. The United States 
is now a Nation of employes, with more than 
75 percent of the working force employed 
by the corporations, Almost 16 million 
workers are members of unions.” 

The labor union project will be headed by 
Clark Kerr, chancellor of the University of 
California, Mr. Kerr is a key figure in in- 
dustrial relations, with important service on 
the War, Labor, and Stabilization Boards and 
various presidential fact-finding bodies. 

The industrial corporation project will be 
directed by Adolph A, Berle, professor of 
corporation law at Columbia Univeristy and 
former Assistant Secretary of State. 

Basic question which will have to be faced 
by the consultants on these and other proj- 
ects will be the effect on the character of 
the “organization man,” the pressures and 
disciplines which frequently cause the psy- 
chological as well as economic entrapment 
of the individual. 

According to Mr. Hutchins, the labor 
union project will examine the relation be- 
tween the union and its membership, be- 
tween the union and the community, the 
implications for individual rights of collec- 
tive bargaining practices, terms of union 
contracts, size of the bargaining unit, and 
other factors. 

Along parallel lines, the industrial corpo- 
ration project will try to “appraise” the 
corporation’s impact on its employees in cer- 
tain “traditional” areas: freedom of speech, 
association, and political activity. Also, 
hopefully, it aims to develop a comprehen- 
sive body of opinions on the proper relation- 
ship between employer and employed. 


[From the Denver Post of June 26, 1957] 
TIME FOR A CHECKUP 

“What is a truly free society, and how can 
such a society be maintained?” 

That question has been thrown at the 

educators and the lay citizens of the United 
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States. The purpose behind it constitutes 
two other questions, namely: 

“When will the American people make up 
their minds what they expect from educa- 
tion?” 

“Is the American culture exerting a greater 
impact on education than education exerts 
on American culture?” 

To find the answers to all 3 of these pert- 
ment Inquiries, the Fund for the Republic 
has commissioned 10 eminent citizens to 
conduct a continuing search for facts about 
the nature of our society, and of the funda- 
mental issues bearing upon the direction in 
which we as a people are moving. 

The inquiry will fall into five principal 
categories—studies of communism, main- 
tenance of due process, protection of free- 
dom of speech and belief, education in 
American traditions and maintenance of 
equality of opportunity. 

In announcing the project, Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the fund, said: 

“Today social institutions have grown to 
gigantic size, with consequences the authors 
of the Constitution could not even imagine. 
If we are to continue as freemen in a free 
society, we must find how these developments 
affect freedom and justice.” 

Behind all this is the conviction that 
Americans, who inherited freedom, now have 
to be educated for it. And that, far more 
than the material shortages of classrooms 
and teachers, is the crux of the educational 
crisis in this country. 

The inquiry into both the status and the 
necessities of freedom, and the search for 
answers to the questions posed by this situ- 
ation, offers the 10 distinguished Americans 
chosen by the fund an opportunity for tre- 
mendous service to the nearby present and 
the further of future of free society in the 
United States. 


{From the Hartford Courant of July 8, 1957] 
A STUDY or UNIONS AND CORPORATIONS 


The Fund for the Republic, that inde- 
pendent inquiry agency set up by the Ford 
Foundation, is going to launch another 
study. If we may judge from the past, this 
Will also cause some agitation and discussion 
when the facts are told. This is all to the 
good. Those who criticize the fund's direc- 
tor, Robert Hutchins, overlook the invaluable 
role he plays as gadfly in raking over con- 
troversial subjects and getting people to 
think and talk about them. There is too 
little of that in this age of conformity: too 
Many who don't want to get involved,” the 
common password of the day. 

This new surrey will be a study of the 
effects both labor unions and corporations 
have on individual Mberties. This should 
be a fruitful inquiry, for it is well known 
that some labor unions and some giant cor- 
Pporations are working hard to create the 
mass man whose mind is not his own, and 
who is dependent on the central pool of 
authority, the labor boss, or the corporation 
head, to tell him where he can work and 
when and how. 

In this study the Fund for the Republic 
could do worse than use the slim volume, 
“Decentralize for Liberty,” by the late 
Thomas Hewes as a guide book. For Mr. 
Hewes was a consistent champion of indi- 
vidual rights. In this book he pointed out 
how big unions, big government, and big in- 
dustry were all combining to chisel away in- 
dividual liberties. In pointing this out Mr. 
Hewes said: 

“Today government is not the only poten- 
tial offender. The real cause for fear, the 
more insidious and pervasive danger, arises 
from the behavior of fellow citizens, both in- 
dividuals and groups, who claim that their 
acts which on all sides are recognized as in- 
jurious to others in fact, are merely exercis- 
ing perfectly legal rights and are defensible. 
These acts include effective combination of 
business and labor in restraint of trade; com- 
binations of business of overpowering size or 
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the same results from associations of busi- 
ness in the same trade; the tyrannical prac- 
tices of some labor unions, and the many 
current devices on all sides to restrict pro- 
duction or employment or individual enter- 
prise or all three.” 

There is no doubt that the fund is again 
entering dangerous territory. When the 
facts are again brought out, no doubt there 
will be bludgeoning from both sides. But 
honest criticism can be healthy. 

[Prom the Providence (R. I.) Bulletin of 
June 18, 1957] 
WHAT ts a “TRULY Free SOCIETY"? 


The study of pure science is often derided 


as an impractical and expensive waste of 


time. Yet, it is only by the understanding 
of basic laws of nature that dramatic scien- 
tific advances are made possible. 

For instance, the theoretical discovery by 
the late Albert Einstein that matter could 
be converted totally into energy set the stage 
for the advent of the nuclear age. 

Similarly, theoretical studies of the society 
in which we live can be highly rewarding. 
The day-to-day problems at all levels, from 
the scholarly to the mundane, become so de- 
manding of time, thought, and energy that 
most people never have a chance to take a 
long, quiet look at where society has come, 
or where it’s going and why. 

Therefore, the decision of the Fund for the 
Republic to direct a major research effort at 


clarifying the nature of a truly free society” . 


and how it can be maintained is a welcome 
one, indeed. 

Such an excursion into philosophical 
definitions might seem as remote from the 
pressing issues of this day as Einstein's 
curiosity about matter and energy was to 
the atomic bomb. Yet the fund’s projected 
study is basic to our understanding ourselves 
as socia! and political animals, and so to our 
very survival. 

As Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
fund, pointed out, society has undergone 
revoluntionary changes since the 17th and 
18th centuries when the modern concepts 
of human freedom were being formulated. 

Indeed, when civil liberties were defined 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, with Its remarkable Bill of 
Rights, the United States was small and life 
was geared to a sparsely settled agrarian so- 
ciety. Beyond the church, government rep- 
resented the “only significant social organi- 
gation.” Certainly, there were no such 
things as the business and industrial colossi, 
the gigantic labor unions, powerful pressure 
groups and the overwhelming nature of mass 
communications that we know today. 

Scores, if not hundreds of different pres- 
sures and influences are impinging on in- 
dividual freedoms in ways never even con- 
ceived 200 years ago. 

Yet, we continue to use the same words to 
express philosophical values largely un- 
changed since 1776, with little regard for 
their applicability or validity in a modern 
age. And just as a piece of tempered steel 

with dangerous whiplashing when 
bent beyond endurance, so society can react 
with dangerous passions when the concepts 
by which men live are twisted into cynicism 
by maladjustment to the social reality. 

Competent scholarship is, of course, essen- 
tial to the success of such a venture, and 
happily the fund has obtained the services 
of a group of 10 distinguished Americans to 
direct the study. If well done, then the 
project could prove an important bit of 
philosophical preventive medicine, sparing 
America from the destructive contradictions 
of a sort of national schizophrenia. 


From the New York Times of July 19, 1957] 
A Pree SOCIETY 


The Fund for the Republic is embarking 
on an important study of one of the great 
problems facing our democracy: The effect on 
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freedom and a free society of the large-scale 
organizations and institutions that have 
grown up in the last half century and that 
were as unknown to the Founding Fathers 
as the jet airplane and the atomic bomb. 

Big business and big labor, to name two 
major forces of the new age, inevitably affect 
our life as a Nation and our freedom as indi- 
viduals. These new groupings—in industry 
and in labor, in voluntary associations and 
in pressure groups—have helped change our 
society from the relatively simple association 
that it was to the highly complex network 
of interrelationships that we see around us. 
Their profound impact on personal freedom 
and on the structure of the State must first 
be understood before it can be properly coped 
with. In announcing the new study, Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the fund, said: 
“We must find out how these developments 
affect freeedom and justice. We must dis- 
cover the basic issues they present.” 

This basic-issues program is described as 
a principal part of the present phase of the 
fund's operations, which began with a grant 
from the Ford Foundation over 4 years ago. 
The fund has been spending its money by 
and large in some exceedingly useful direc- 
tions despite ill-informed and often irre- 
sponsible criticism that has been directed 
against it. In so doing, the fund has helped 
strengthen American democracy, and the new 
study just announced gives every indication 
of being a major contribution to this end. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith several editorials favor- 
ing statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

While I agree with the fact that there 
is overwhelming sentiment in favor of 
statehood—with the great majority of 
the people of the United States and of 
the Congress in favor—I do not neces- 
sarily agree with the conclusions of the 
editorials as to why statehood has not 
been granted. 

The ascertainment of the blacks and 
whites—the affirmatives and the nega- 
tives—is an easy matter. Explaining 
the reasons as to why statehood has not 
been favorably acted upon is not an easy 
matter. 

Opponents of statehood, within Hawaii 
particularly, have disguised their opposi- 
tion beneath an appearance of publicly 
expressed support. Lacking logical rea- 
son for opposing statehood and unwill- 
ing to place their wholly selfish, short- 
sighted objections in the open where they 
would be accorded the consideration they 
deserve, the opposition has used indirec- 
tion and subterfuge. 

The 85th Congress has given strong 
evidence that statehood will be of para- 
mount consideration and that Hawaii 
and Alaska will be admitted as States. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Columbia (No.) Tribune of 

July 18, 1957] 
THE STATEHOOD BILLS 

Action by the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Territories in approving sep- 
arate bilis for statehood for Hawaii and 
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Alaska puts the long drawn out controversy 
over statehood for the two Territories on a 
more realistic basis. Supporters of state- 
hood for each are inclined to believe that 
both can muster more support in the Con- 
gress individually than jointly, and individ- 
ual bills make it possible for the national 
legislators to consider separately the merits 
and demerits of each cause. The problems 
are by no means identical. 

Hawali, with its rapid growth in popula- 
tion and the spectacular development of its 
industry and tourist trade, has achieved 
many of the requirements for statehood. 
Developments in communications—Hono- 
lulu is only an overnight trip by air from 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles—have 
largely removed the objections to statehood 
because of distance and noncontiguity, and 
certainly desire of the citizens of the islands 
to govern themselves within the family of 
States weighs heavily in favor of statehood. 

On the other hand, there are still ques- 
tions, even in the islands, as to whether 
the citizenship has reached a maturity of 
statehood proportions. Hawaii started the 
surge toward its present status in World 
War II, and the growing tourist business 
has done much to replace the trade with 
departing servicemen as forces there were 


reduced after the war and after the Korean 


“police action.” But the fact remains that 
the majority of its citizens are of Japanese 
origin, and its handling of some unsavory 
labor difficulties has not beén altogether re- 


assuring. 

There is little question of the basic loyal- 
ty of the Japanese and other Asian portions 
of the islands’ population, there is some 
question whether the Hawaiian melting pot 
is far enough along in its processes to seat 
members in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

The separate bills for statehood for Ha- 
wail and Alaska will make possible calmer 
and more realistic consideration of each. 


— 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) Journal of 
July 19, 1957] 


POPULAR—EXCEPT In CONGRESS 


If Congress represents the people, why has 
it stalled for all these years on granting 
statehood to Alaska and Hawaii? Gallup 
polis taken over the last decade have shown 
that about two-thirds of the American public 
favor statehood, while about one-tenth are 
opposed, (The rest expressed no opinion 
either way.) But it is evident that, despite 
presidential backing of this popular view, 
Congress has not been strongly influenced 
by the opinions of the voters. 

Perhaps it shouldn't be. If a Gallup inter- 
viewer asks an average American for his 
views on a subject like this, the chances are 
that he hasn't done much (if any) serious 
thinking about it. Most Americans have an 
amiable feeling that Hawall and Alaska are 
entitled to statehood, but while they favor 
the idea they don't really care much either 
way. In such a case Congress, which has 
committees to delve deeply Into the subject 
may well be in a better position to make a 
wise decision. 

The trouble with this apologia is that the 
overwhelming weight of the evidence, at 
least in our judgment, is in favor of state- 
hood. So we come back to the question: 
Why? 

For many years congressional committee 
members have enjoyed junkets to Kaikiki, at 
Government expense, to investigate the ques- 
tion of Hawaiian statehood. Make Hawaii 
a State, and these junkets will cease. But 
that is a frivolous reason, not an adequate 
explanation. In any case, it does not apply 
to Alaska; Alaskan junkets are not in great 
demand, 

In the case of polyglot Hawalli, moreover, 
there is considerable opposition from south- 
ern Senators, who are not prepared to wel- 
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come as a State a Territory where what they 
call “mixing of the races” goes further than 
anywhere else under the American Flag. 
Race politics plays a part in their opposi- 
tion to Alaska as well. Admit 2 new non- 
Southern States and there will be 100 Sena- 
tors instead of the present 96. If the four 
newcomers vote for civil-rights measures, as 
seems likely, it will be a little harder for 
southerners to maintain a filibuster. 

But there is northern opposition, too. 
While the general public, whose views are re- 
corded by the polls, doesn't greatly care 
either way, there are interests within many 
States which fear that they might be af- 
fected adversely by statehood. And they 
care enough to make an impression on 
Congressmen. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
views of the voters have not been readily 
translated into congressional action. 


[From the Woonsocket (R. I.) Call of June 
26, 1957] 


Time To App Two More STARS 


Flag Day has come and gone, and still 
there are 48 stars in our flag. But will this 
be the last year there is that number? That 
is for Congress to decide, and we earnestly 
hope that when Flag Day, 1958, rolls around, 
there will be 50 stars, the additions repre- 
senting statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, 

Forty-five years ago, in 1912, New Mexico 
and Arizona became States, giving flag- 
makers an opportunity to capitalize on the 
situation. For the statistical-minded, it is 
well to record the fact that the 45-year span 
is indeed a record. Before that the longest 
gap was 15 years between the admission of 
Missouri in 1821 and Arkansas in 1836. 

The history of Old Glory shows that in 
1794 Congress ordered 15 stars and 15 stripes 
into the flag, with Vermont and Kentucky 
having been added to the original 13 States, 

Twenty-four years later, Congress over- 
hauled the flag setup, cutting the number of 
stripes to 13 again in honor of the original 
13 States and providing for 20 stars. As 
time went on, the flag ultimately became 
made up of 13 stripes with 48 stars in 6 rows 
of 8 stars each. 


Of course, flagmakers are going to have. 


a problem if Alaska and Hawaii become 
states, for how is it possible to arrange 50 
stars in 6 rows? Our suggestion would be 
for 5 rows of 10 stars each, 

But that is not the essential point. The 
question is whether Alaska and Hawali merit 
statehood. It is our belief that both are 
ready for admission, and that further dila- 
tory tactics by our national legislators would 
serve no worthwhile purpose. 

It is pertinent to note that in 1950 the 
House of Representatives voted for statehood 
for both Alaska and Hawaii, and that in 1954 
the Senate voted for statehood for both. 

Now, all that remains is for the House 
and Senate to vote favorably at the same 
session. If there are any good reasons— 
apart from partisan politics—why this 
should not be the session that makes history 
by admitting Alaska and Hawali we'd like 
to know them, 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times of July 3, 
19571 


STATEHOOD Hopes AFTER 10 Trans 

A Senate subcommittee has approved 
separate bills to grant statehood to Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

This is good news. We hope both bills go 
all the way through Congress, that President 
Eisenhower signs them, and that two new 
stars are added to the flag. But we have our 
fingers crossed. 

That the fight has been old and thus far 
futile was demonstrated by a paragraph in 
Martin Moore's Looking Backward column 
Monday. The 10-year-ago section contained 
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this: “The House voted 196 to 133 the day 
before to make the Hawaiian Islands a State. 
Action in the Senate appeared unlikely be- 
fore the next session.” 

Well, 10 years have passed and that next 
session has gone into many sessions. And 
Alaska and Hawail still are on the outside 
looking in. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans, 
if the Gallup poll is any indicator, approve 
statehood for the two Territories. The plat- 
forms of both political parties pledge im- 
mediate statehood. 

Despite all this, despite the fact that at 
one time or another 1 Territory or the other 
has seemed on the threshold of admission 
to the Union, the 2 Territories remain Ter- 
ritories. Their aspirations have been frus- 
trated many times for many reasons. Never- 
theless, we still are hoping. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser of 
July 31, 1957] 


STATEHOOD 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Afairs has recommended for passage Senate 
bill 49. This bill would grant immediate 
statehood to Hawali. For a number of rea- 
sons the action of the committee is signifi- 
cant to the statehood aspirations of the 
people of the Territory. 

Of greatest importance, the committee's 
action has taken place during the first year 
of the 85th Congress. This places the bill 
on the calendar as the first order of business 
when the Senate reconvenes next January. 
The misfortune heretofore has been that 
favorable committee action has come too late 
in the second session to provide ample time 
for consideration. 

Most encouraging also is the fact that the 
Committee’s approval was by unanimous 
vote. Such a report never before has had 
such support in a committee of either 
branch of Congress. 

The action of the members in promptly 
rejecting all delaying tactics, such as a pro- 
posal for a referendum in Alaska, indicates 
that dilatory methods will be nipped in a 
bud. Apparently the time is past when par- 
liamentary stratagems can prevail. 

Of even greater significance was the wil- 
lingness of the members to face squarely 
every possible objection to statehood. The 
presence of subversive influences in our 
social and economic life, particularly in 
labor organizations, received recognition 
and was discussed frankly. The members 
probably are as well informed on this topic 
as any other group in the Nation. It is 
gratifying that they still voted unanimously 
for the adoption of the report. 

This vote is more than an endorsement of 
statehood. It is a recognition that the peo- 
ple of Hawaii are good citizens in the best 
traditions of America; that their social and 
economic development has kept pace with 
that of the Nation; that their conduct in 
peace and in war indicates that their aspi- 
rations to become a State are just and rea- 
sonable, and that every consideration should 
be given—at this time—to these hopes and 
aspirations. 


How To Wreck a Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
June 1957 issue of Sparks, the official 
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publication of the Minnesota State Auto- 
mobile Association, contains an article 
by Richard Tupper, entitled “How To 
Wreck a Road.” 

The AAA, as is widely known, has sup- 
ported roadside protection programs for 
many years. It does not seek to ban or 
outlaw roadside businesses or billboards. 
It seeks reasonable regulation and or- 
derly planning. The article is particu- 
larly pertinent to the bill, S. 963, intro- 
duced by our colleague from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], which is pending before the 
Public Works Committee. It may point 
the way to a solution and a constructive 
compromise. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To Wreck A Roa 
(By Richard Tupper) 

Controversy over billboards and other 
forms of outdoor advertising has raged ever 
since the first glad tidings of a liver nostrum 
were posted on the side of a barn. 

Some folks hate billboards with passion, 
and would ban them forever. Outdoor ad- 
vertising spokesmen, on the other hand, 
would have you believe that our entire econ- 
omy would collapse without these alfresco 
ads, and, indeed, argue that some of the 
modern poster panels actually improve the 
appearance of an otherwise drab landscape. 

The basic fault with a billboard is this: 
its existence indicates a lack of control which 
often brings roadside blight and a ruined 
highway. 

In the early days, the sole purpose of roads 
was to serve the people who lived or did busi- 
ness on adjoining property, Later, some of 
the roads were widened and surfaced, and 
through traffic began moving over them. 
These roads performed the dual function of 
providing service to vehicles, and abutting 
property owners. Finally, arterial routes 
were built to move heavy volumes of traffic 
with safety and dispatch. 

But these arteries—most of them—didn't 
do the job. Traffic, instead of flowing freely, 
became clogged and jammed. Accidents, 
deaths, and injuries soared. Even when the 
highway was widened and straightened, mo- 
torists were confronted with the same dismal] 
Picture; traffic congestion and a mounting 
accident toll. 

Gradually the truth emerged: you can't 
maintain the safety and efficiency of an 
e highway unless you protect its road- 
sides. 

The warning was sounded many years ago 
As the traffic streams thickened on main 
routes throughout the land, they were fol- 
lowed by roadside blight, Junkheaps, auto- 
mobile graveyards, shanties—and signs of 
every description from the huge 24-sheet 
Poster panels down to the little snipe point- 
ing the way to Paradise Beach. A few dedi- 
cated souls raised an alarm over the dangers 
of this roadside ravaging, but they were 
pooh-poohed as mere esthetes, 

When traffic volumes reached major pro- 
portions and accident rates spiraled, an in- 
creasing number of engineers and traffic 
specialists Joined in urging some form of 
roadside control. For, with unregulated 
roadsides, all sorts of business enterprises 
sprung up along the highway, Each had 
two driveways, maybe more. Instead of being 
grouped sensibly at interchange points, these 
businesses were strung out along the highway 
(“ribbon development,“ it's called), each 
with its own driveways. As cars slowed down 
to enter or others pulled out, congestion was 
produced on the other lanes and traffic often 
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was forced over to the highspeed inner lanes, 
Crashes and multiple tieups were the inevi- 
table result. 

The highway, once the State's pride, had 
become an offense to the eye and a hazard 
to all who used it. In desperation, the engi- 
neers put up more and more stop lights and 
that meant the end of the route as an artery. 
It then became a long city street out in the 
country. 

And it was impossible to widen it any fur- 
ther. With all those businesses crowding the 
road's shoulder, extra right-of-way costs too 
much. The only solution is to build a new 
highway somewhere else with a right-of-way 
wide enough to discourage both business and 
signs except at planned locations, 

That's the key word—planning. Roadside 
business is not only necessary; it should be 
encouraged. There's no objection to sign- 
boards in their right place—commercial, in- 
dustrial, or similar areas, Everyone selling 
goods or services along the highway should 
be able to advertise his wares. 

The AAA has supported a positive program 
of roadside protection for over 20 years. It's 
not a plan to prohibit billboards or kill road- 
side businesses, It simply gives the highway 
department authority to regulate the road- 
side, including points of access, so that order- 
liness and sanity will prevail in commercial 
development. With such controls in effect, 
motorists can enjoy the countryside unclut- 
tered by either poster panel or the cluster of 
little snipe signs. And along such roads 
traffic can move easily, speedily, safely. 

Roadside blight may be prevented in many 
different ways. The AAA has published a 
handbook on the subject giving full details 
to the experts and technicians tackling a 
specific problem. One of the most effective 
solutions involves highway zoning. All ma- 
jor communities provide for orderly develop- 
ment—residential, business, commercial, and 
so on—through some type of zoning. How- 
ever, rural-minded lawmakers often are re- 
luctant to accept this principle. Other meas- 
ures for safeguarding the highway investment 
include: marginal land acquisition, reserva- 
tion of protective easements, purchase of 
advertising rights and use of the State’s 
police power to preserve roadside amenities, 

Just what method is best for any particu- 
lar State or locality should be decided by 
the experts. In the meantime, we users 
can tell the people in the legislatures and 
other political offices that we want our in- 
vestment in highways safeguarded; that we 
want no part of our hundred-billion-dollar 
investment poured down a rathole; that 
we insist on adequate roadside protection 
despite the fulminations and machinations 
of a small but very noisy opposition. 

We're going to work in a big way to solve 
our traffic problem. On the Interstate Sys- 
tem alone, we plan to pour a billion and a 
half barrels of concrete; we'll use up 9 
billion board-feet of lumber; we're going to 
need 9 billion tons of sand, gravel, and stone, 

A statisticlan can have a lot of fun with 
those figures—making a boardwalk 6 feet 
wide stretching to the moon, and building 
a pile of sand and gravel half a mile high, 
if our slide rule’s working right. 

But the Interstate System constitutes only 
a part of the entire roadbuilding effort. 
The figure to watch is that hundred billion 
dollars that Federal, State, and local Gov- 
ernments will spend on highways and 
streets in the next decade and a half. 
That’s a huge amount of money. Put it all 
in one-thousand-dollar bills and you'd have 
more than 100 stacks each as high as the 
Washington Monument. 

There'll be fights, bitter ones, before nec- 
essary safeguards for this tremendous in- 
vestment can be written into law. How 
the battles are decided depends almost en- 
tirely upon the highway users. Our weap- 
ons are readily at hand—just pen, paper, 
and some 3-cent stamps, Write to your 
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Senators and Representatives in Congress 
now, urging protection for the Interstate 
System. When your State legislature is in 
session, write to your representatives there. 
Write to public officials, Write to editors 
of your local papers. 

If enough motorists write enough letters 
to people in public life, our hundred-billion- 
dollar investment in a better traffic future 
will pay off in terms of safer, more com- 
fortable, more enjoyable driving. That's 
more than a promise; it's a stone-cold 
locked-up certainty. 


Unfair Drain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an interesting article 
which appeared in the Daily Evening 
Item, Lynn, Mass., on August 8, 1957. 

The article follows: 

UNFAIR DRAIN 


Massachusetts is suffering a continual 
drain on its resources to support Federal 
projects in other parts of the country, ac- 
cording to a study made by the new Com- 
mission on the Audit of State Needs. 

The finding is nothing new. It has been 
known to anyone who has had access to the 
figures on what we pay out in Federal taxes 
in this Commonwealth and what we get back 
in Federal projects or assistance. Lynn's 
own attorney, Guy Newhall, has repeatedly 
pointed out the outrageous lack of balance 
between outgo and income in Federal 
finances in this State. 

The situation is dramatized by the second 
refusal of the White House only yesterday 
to aid us—or any part of New England, for 
that matter—in the drought situation. We 
pay and pay but when we seek a helping 
hand from Uncle Sam in an emergency, 
Washington turns its official back on us. 

This State pays $1.34 in taxes to the Feder- 
al Government for every $1 it receives in 
Federal funds. On the other hand, Alabama 
pays only 36 cents for every dollar it receives 
and Arkansas gets a dollar for every 31 cents. 

Massachusetts ranks 10th in the Nation in 
Federal tax payments. Last year, we paid 
more than 62 billion to Washington, but we 
rank 37th in our return on the tax dollar. 

An ironic aspect of the situation is that 
the projects which are being built in other 
parts of the country with Federal funds to 
which we contribute, are being used to bulld 
up States which are already competing with 
us and attempting to take away our indus- 
tries, capital and engineering, and managerial 
talent. 

Congress has been appropriating more than 
$500 million a year for the development of 
river and harbor facilities, but Massachusetts, 
which pays more than 3 percent of Federal 
taxes, gets less than half of 1 percent of this 
money. 

There are a number of river and harbor 
projects for Massachusetts which the Federal 
Government has authorized, but for which 
Congress has so far failed to appropriate 
funds. Congress recently failed to appro- 
priate funds for a flood-insurance program 
which was strongly supported by almost 
every New England Representative and 
Senator. 

In such fields as civil aviation, agriculture, 
and education, Massachusetts has also not 
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received a proportionate share of Federal 
funds. 

The solution? A more militant, more 
united New England delegation in Congress, 
both in the House and Senate, to fight tooth 
and nail, day in and day out, on the floors of 
the two branches, in the committee rooms, 
and in the cloakrooms for more funds, If we 
accept this unfair treatment passively, we'll 
continue to get it. 


Discourse on a Dictator—Trujillo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13,1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Arnaldo Otero, which appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star, August 4, 
1957: 

A FATAL AnaLysts?—DIscourse ON A 

Dicrator—TRvusitLo 
(By Arnaldo Otero) 

The most important document in the 
strange case of Dr, Jesus de Galindez, Co- 
lumbia University instructor who disap- 
peared more than 15 months ago, has re- 
cently been published in Argentina. It is 
the book that may have caused the disap- 
pearance, perhaps the death, of Dr. de 
Galindez. 

In the book, The Era of Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic, Dr. de Galindez lists 
these charges against the Trujillo regime: 

That assassins hired by Gen. Rafael L. 
Trujillo have murdered political foes out- 
side the Dominican Republic, at least twice 
in New York City. 

That the Dominican Government encour- 
aged the formation of a Communist Party 
as late as 1946 and that the Government 
went so far as to offer guaranties to exiled 
Communists if they would return to organize 
the party. 

That there is no free press, radio, or tele- 
vision in the country. “The problem is not 
one of censorship,” Dr. de Galindez writes, 
“it is one of asphyxia,” a complete monopoly 
being held by Trujillo and his brother J. 
Arismendi (Petan) Trujillo, 

That elections are fixed and that terrorism 
is used, when necessary, to take care of any 
opposition. 

That Generalissimo Trujillo adapts him- 
self to the foreign policy of the western 
countries, even though he may not agree 
with it. At the same time, he keeps trouble 
alive in the Caribbean area. 

DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 


Dr. de Galindez disappeard shortly after 
he had completed the book, written in Span- 
ish, as his doctoral dissertation at Columbia 
University. 

The material is carefully documented. It 
is the work of a graduate student who knew 
he would have to prove to school authorities 
that his sources were reliable and his con- 
clusions valid. 

But the real value of Dr. de Galindez’ 
thesis, perhaps, lies in its dispassionate ap- 
proach.to the controversial subject. His 
book is the first work of its kind written dur- 
ing Trujillo's 37 years of absolute control 
that is neither fanatically critical nor fan- 
tastically . 

Dr. de Galindez's task, as he himself pro- 
claims it, was: 
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“e © To study, with coherence, the po- 
litical regime of the Dominican Pepublic 
during the 25 years of the era of Trujillo 
(1930-55). But not so much as an analysis 
of a country, but of a continental species. 
The details may vary, but the characteristics 
repeat themselves from country to country.” 

This is Dr. de Galindez‘ story in brief: | 

Trujillo was a young telegrapher when 
the United, States Marines landed in 1919 to 
restore order and fiscal stability to a chaotic 
nation. From a temporary second lieuten- 
ant in the Guardia Nacional, he rose swiftly 
to become a brigadier general of the newly 
organized national army. 

Trujillo held the post of commanding gen- 
eral of the army until the coup of 1930. “It 
seems that President Vasquez,” writes Dr. 
de Galindez, “never suspected him until it 
was too late.” 

President Horacio Vasquez resigned after 
a coup on March 2, 1930. ‘Trujillo partisans 
say the general remained neutral; his ene- 
mies say he was the brains behind the revo- 
lution and that his conduct was a model of 
treason, 

UNITED STATES ENVOY QUOTED 


United States Minister Charles B. Curtis 
is quoted by Dr. de Galindez as writing in 
one of his reports to Washington: 

“Probably in December (1929), Trujillo 
emptied practically all the arms available 
from the Santo Domingo (now Ciudad Tru- 
jilo) fort and sent them to the Santiago 
fort. With all certainty he was conspiring 
with the revolutionary forces from the be- 
ginning and never broke his relations with 
them.” 

On March 18, 1930, General Trujillo was 
proclaimed presidential candidate and on 
May 16 ‘was elected President unopposed. 

“Still I have not found any complete and 
truthful account of what happened toward 
the end of February 1930 in the Dominican 
Republic,” Dr. de Galindez writes, and it is 
doubtful that a serious historical account 
will ever be found.” 

General Trujillo emerged from the first 
elections as the dominant figure in Domini- 
can politics and the confederation that 
brought him to power. He reorganized the 
party and got rid of the leaders of the con- 
federation who did not follow him. 

“The army was clearly under the power of 
the Generalissimo and he promptly began to 
use it to quell any type of disorder,” Dr. de 
Galindez writes. 

After his first term General Trujillo no 
longer tried to share his powers with other 
elected officials. Even today, Dr. de Galindez 
reports, he holds undated and signed resig- 
nation letters from all elected officials, in- 
cluding legislators and judges. When the 
dictator wants to get rid of one of his officials 
all he has to do is to date the “resignation” 
and circulate it. 

Year after year General Trujillo continued 
his personal power by eliminating parties and 
party members. According to Dr. de Galin- 
dez, some were killed, some brought into dis- 
repute, others eased out quietly into ob- 
scurity. 

A PERSONAL DICTATORSHIP 

“The government of the Dominican Re- 
public is a great farm that belongs to Tru- 
jillo,” Dr. de Galindez charges, where the 
constitution, patterned after that of the 
United States, is only a “facade.” His is a 
“personal dictatorship * * better yet, a 
tyranny.” 

The Trujillo regime also Is one of absolute 
nepotism. His son, Rafael L. Trujillo-Mar- 
tinez (Ramfis), who was a colonel of the 
army at the age of 5, will be the next Presi- 
dent of the republic. The Generalissimo's 
brother, Hector B., is now “President.” 

Dr. de Galindez declares New York City 
police have enough proof to conyict Trujillo 
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men of two murders. These men have fled 
to the Dominican Republic and vanished. 

The first assassination took place on April 
28, 1935. Attorney Sergie Bencosme, secre- 
tary of war in the Vasquez government, was 
shot to death when the assassin apparently 
mistook him for Dr. Angel Morales, the real 
target. Dr. Morales was one of General Tru- 
jillo’s presidential opponents in the 1930 
elections, 

The second New York assassination oc- 
curred less than 5 years ago—October 2, 1952. 
The victim was Andres Requena, a political 
exile. 

“I have in my possession documents from 
Trujillo sources,“ Dr. de Galindez writes, “of 
a deliberate attempt by the Dominican Goy- 
ernment for the public organization of a 
Dominican Communist Party. 

“The exiled Communists were urged by the 
Government to return; and they agreed to 
it,” Galindez says, to cover the bad smell 
of his one-party system and show his was 
a democratic government. The party was 
soon afterwards disbanded as Russian-West- 
ern relations became strained. 

In his book printed in Argentina by Edi- 
torial Americana, Dr. de Galindez asserts the 
death of Trujillo will bring chaos to the 
little island because of the absence of polit- 
ical forces and the needed democratic in- 
strumentalities for a new government to 
take over. 


As a sequel to the disappearance of Dr. 
de Galindez, the Trujillo regime again hit 
the front pages of newspapers here when an 
American pilot, Gerald L. Murphy, was re- 
ported as having been murdered in the Do- 
Mr. Murphy is believed 
to have flown Dr. de Galindez out of this 
country. 

In more recent developments, General Tru- 
jilo hired two American lawyers—Morris L. 
Ernst, of New York, onetime aid to Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman, and William 
H. Munson, of Buffalo, a former New York 
State Supreme Court justice—to make an 
all-out investigation of the controversial 
case. The Dominican Republic had previ- 
ously parried United States efforts to get 
to the bottom of the affair. 

With friendly relations between the United 
States and the Dominican Republic already 
affected, the Trujillo regime is now trying 
to establish its innocence of the fantastic 
charges to which it has been subjected. 


Legislation Pending Before the Banking 


and Currency Committee of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a letter from a constitutent who 
is highly interested in legislation now 
pending before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House. The let- 
ter is as follows: 

Avausr 9, 1957, 
Hon. BYRON G. ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ROGERS: As a stock- 
holder in a national bank, I would like to 
express my feelings as to the banking bill 
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now being considered by the banking com- 
mittee of the House. 

Under our present system of electing di- 
rectors of our national banks, we have ma- 
jority control and minority representation. 
The elimination of cumulative voting will 
mean that majority control will be changed 
to monopoly control and minority repre- 
sentation as it now exisits will be obliterated. 
In short, we will take a big step backwards 
concerning democracy in our national banks. 

Cumulative voting is democratic for it 
gives the public stockholders the right to 
have representation on the boards of the 
banks which they own. We need more de- 
mocracy and less monopolistic power in our 
banking system. The elimination of cumul- 
ative voting puts the bank managers in a po- 
sition of monopolistic power over the banks 
which is very detrimental to our banking 
system. 

Will you please see that this letter is put 
in the Recorp. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) RUTH Pax RKOSKI. 


Telephone Directories 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, before 
reading Mr. F. F. McNaughton’s com- 
ments on the poor distribution of tele- 
phone directories in Russia, I had not 
realized how much I took for granted 
the various sources of information that 
are readily available in the United 
States. Little do we realize how much 
we have come to depend upon the di- 
versified information contained in our 
telephone directories, a directory which 
is given without hesitation to each sub- 
scriber. 

Following is the 12th in a series of 
letters by Mr. F. F. McNaughton, pub- 
lisher of the Pekin Daily Times: 

‘Tue EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 
8 tried a phone call. So, hunted phone 


In various hotels about the world I have 
found phone books in various places. 
Where should this one in a Moscow hotel be? 

Ceil says I never can find anything; so 
I kept hunting. 

Since our suite has four rooms, and many 
cabinets and tables and closets and drawers, 
I hunted for quite a spell. 

Finally I said, “Ceil, I give up, please find 
the phone book for me.“ 

Usually she takes one quick look, and 
there it is and has been all the time, right 
under my nose. 

But she couldn't find it. 

So down the elevator to the office I go to 
ask to see their phone book to look up 
“soandso’s” number. They had none. 

I went into Intourist. They had none. 

Now there is an aspect of Russia that I 
haven't yet mentioned on this trip. It is 
secrecy. 

In a city almost big as New York or Lon- 
don, only a few people have telephone num- 
bers available. 

Evidently they don't aim for just anybody 
to be able to talk to just anybody else. 
They want to know who talks to whom, and 
perhaps what he says. 
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You know how the volume drops on a tele- 
phone when somebody else comes on the 
line. In each phone talk I've had here in 
Moscow, I have the feeling that someone 
else (maybe a recording machine) is on the 
line. If they had phone books and millions 
of phone talks, like in a normal city, they 
never could listen to all the talk. 

Maybe it's like reading the mail. We 
know there is mail for us somewhere here 
in Moscow—has been for 2 weeks. But they 
won't give it to us. Probably haven't had 
time to read it yet. 


Dean Acheson on Jury Trial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the so-called jury-trial amend- 
ment to the civil-rights bill, as adopted 
in the other body, will not guarantee 
trial by jury. The author of this amend- 
ment, Senator O’Manoney, explaining 
his amendment during debate on page 
11618 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
July 26, declared, When a court is seek- 
ing to secure compliance with its orders, 
there will not be a trial by jury.” Those 
of us who believe in real trial by jury and 
constitutional government need no fur- 
ther proof of our position in opposing all 
civil-rights legislation in this House than 
the following article by Dean Acheson, 
former Secretary of State, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on Wednesday, August 7: 

DEAN ACHESON ON JURY TRIAL 

It will be a great pity if a chance to ad- 
vance the civil rights of our Negro citizens 
beyond anything achieved in three-quar- 
ters of a century is lost because liberals do 
not realize how much has been accomplished 
by the bill now before the Senate. 

It will be a disaster for the country if 
bitter sectional animosity is aroused by at- 
tempting to change the jury-trial amend- 
ment to gain something of little or no value. 
In all respects, save one, opinion is unani- 
mous that the bill in its protection of the 
right to vote is first class. The argument 
arises over the requirement that in certain 
cases a person, before being punished for 
violating a judge's decree, must be convicted 
by a jury. 

This requirement of a jury trial in cases 
of criminal contempt is said by some to nul- 
lify the act. 

Nothing could be more wrong. Those who 
make this charge usually have no idea what 
criminal contempt is or what great powers 
the amendment gives to the judge to enforce 
his decree by civil-contempt proceedings. 

Exactly what are we talking about? Re- 
cently the press has carried stories of a regis- 
trar of voters who was preventing the regis- 


tration of Negro voters by opening his office . 


only for short periods when voters could not 
readily attend and by dilatory proceedings. 
In such a case the United States attorney 
could, under the amendment bring suit and 
the court could issue its decree ordering 
proper and effective registration. If his or- 
der should not be obeyed, the judge could put 
those defying him in jail or under continu- 
ing fines until they should obey. If neces- 
sary he could order that no list of voters not 
made in accordance with his decree be certi- 
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fied or used. No jury would be required for 
these enforcement 

Now let us assume that the registrar has 
attempted to deceive the judge into beliey- 
ing that he has complied, when he has not. 
Here is a situation where punishment is 
called for—not coercion to enforce compli- 
ance, but retribution for a wrong. Before 
this punishment can be inflicted, the defend- 
ant must be found guilty by a jury. To say 
that this requirement nullifies the law is 
nonsense, 

In the first place, it assumes that in some 
sections juries will not convict, hence retrib- 
utive punishment will not be possible, hence 
the law cannot be enforced. I do not be- 
lieve the assumption that under proper guid- 
ance from the court Juries will not convict 
the guilty. 

But, even if I am wrong, the real enforce- 
ment powers are in the civil contempt pro- 
ceedings where no jury is required. In the 
second place it assumes that in a section of 
the country so opposed to the law that no 
jury could be found to impose punishments, 
the same punishments would be meekly 
accepted if imposed by a judge alone. 

This is not only fantastic, but the Federal 
courts would be destroyed in such an effort. 

Finally, it is said that the amendment is 
so broad that it will impede the enforcement 
a decrees in other fields—the antitrust field 

mentioned. can’t recall any proceeding 
for criminal contempt in an antitrust case— 
though there may have been some. But I 
venture to say that in a proceeding of this 
sort a jury would be more of a terror to the 
defendant than to the Government, How- 
ever, if any difficulties do develop not now 
anticipated, they can easily be dealt with by 
legislation. 

At the present time, fears expressed about 
the amendment are unfounded, usually 
based on misunderstanding, and sometimes 
insincere. It would, as I said, be a great 
pity should they prevent an accomplishment 
of inestimable importance. 

DEAN ACHESON, 

August 6, 1957. 


Employees of Wisconsin Manufacturers 
Benefit by Expanding American Mer- 
chant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a statement from Maritime 
Affairs published by the committee of 
American Steamship Lines. The article 
points out the many benefits that are en- 
joyed by the employees of Wisconsin 
manufacturing concerns which have 
been brought about by our ever-expand- 
ing American merchant marine. 

UNITED STATES MERCHANT SHIPS SUPPORT M- 
WEST CoMMERCE—Exports CREATE JOBS FOR 
1,000 Racine WORKERS 
Of Racine, Wis.’s 14,000 industrial workers, 

1,000 owe their jobs to foreign trade and 

ocean shipping, a recent poll of more than 

50 companies shows. 

TRACTOR EXPORTS UP 


Racine’s J. I. Case Co., estimates that 10 to 
12 percent of its employees are directly af- 
fected by the company's ability to sell to 
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overseas customers. Foreign markets for its 
wheel tractors and crawler tractors las? year 
helped lift total United States tractor 
to $390 million, the highest level in 7 years. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson estimates that 25 
percent of its Racine-manufactured farm 
equipment is shipped overseas, American- 
fiag merchant ships help carry its repair 
parts to more than 100 countries. 
MALTED MILK TO BORNEO 


Horlock’s Corp. has salesmen in Ethiopia, 
Aden, the Channel Islands, Borneo, and else- 
where. Its malted milk, an invention of its 
founder, is carried abroad regularly to a score 
of other foreign nations. 

Racines S. C. Johnson & Co., world’s larg- 
est maker of wax polishes and allied products 
for household, industrial, and other uses, 
owes its success to a host of managerial 
skills—and a waxy power from a Brazilian 
palm tree. Ocean-going ships carry tons of 
this powder, extracted from the fronds of 
the Carnauba palm, to Johnson subsidiary 
plants all over the world and to New Orleans 
and New York for transshipment to Racine. 


DEPENDENCE ON IMPORTS 


Other imports for which Johnson depends 
on ocean transportation include shellac from 
India, sugar cane wax from Cuba and bees- 
wax from West Africa, Portugal, Iran, and 
Afganistan. American freighters help carry 
Johnson products to customers in 90 coun- 
tries. 

Racine sells calf weaners to Canada and 
golf-swing practice devices to Italy and 
Japan. Other exports include everything 
from artificial limb parts, hair clippers and 
tools to puzzles, wrapping paper and insecti- 
cides. . 

“Made in Racine,” like that phrase, “Kil- 
roy was here,” has been seen in the most 
unlikely places. 

Practically every port in the free world has 
been visited by American ships off-loading 
products from this highly industrial city of 
80,000. 

Jacobsen power mowers, for example, are 
mowing lawns from Luxemburg to the Ba- 
hamas. 

Motorists have lamented flats in every 
language, but have been able to continue 
their trip thanks to Walker automobile jacks, 
made in Racine. 

Young Radiator Co. eqiupment heats a 
United States post office on a glacier in 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Racine-made lollipop machines are shipped 
regularly to South Africa; mink ranching 
equipment from Racine finds customers from 
Finland to Mexico, Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
tractors are this month on their way to 
Hyderabad. 


IMPORTS ALSO VITAL 


But this is only part of what foreign trade 
means to Racine—and to all the Midwest 
because foreign trade is a two-way street. 

Ocean-going ships bring these same com- 
panies chromite from New Caledonia; tanta- 
lum from Uganda; zinc from Peru; and 
graphite from Madagascar. None of these 
plants could operate without steel supplies— 
and Its production is wholly dependent on 
imports of foreign ores, 


UNITED STATES SHIPS REQUIRED 


The key word, then, to Racine’s industrial 
success and continuing prosperity is access— 
access to foreign markets for that extra mar- 
gin of sales that may mean the difference 
between profit and loss; and access to for- 
eign sources of vital raw materials. 

This access to world markets and sources 
of supply is guaranteed by the merchant 
shipping fleet flying the American flag. sail- 
ing the Nation’s essential foreign trade 
routes, and stabilizing world freight rates. 
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H. R. 8002—A Delusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called accrued expenditure budget 
bill, H. R. 8002, is widely misunderstood. 
It will not bring about any of the benef- 
icent results claimed in its behalf. It 
will confuse, not clarify the budget. It 
will not reduce unexpended carryover 
balances. It will not save money. It 
will result in more spending, not less 
spending. 

Under leave to extend, I include a let- 
ter of July 30 to all Members of the 
House, signed by 38 members of the one 
committee of the House that would be 
chiefly affected by the plan. The letter 
follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1957. 

Drar CoLLEAaGUE: We are being urged by 
many well meaning people to pass H. R. 
8002, the accrued expenditures budget bill. 
We think that the bill is bad and ought to 
be defeated—that the bilt would tend to con- 


fuse the economy issue and increase Govern- - 


ment spending, make it easier to get Con- 
gress to grant authority to obligate the 
Government, 

The Appropriations Committee, the com- 
mittee which would be chiefly affected by the 
measure, made a study of the accrued ex- 
penditures budget proposal (H. R. 8002) 
and issued a strong report in opposition to 
it on March 21, 1957. Please note page 5 
of House Report 216 of this Congress, 

The big argument for H. R. 8002 is that 
it would eliminate large unexpended carry- 
over balances. It would not do this: It 
would merely substitute contract authority 
for appropriations. The Government would 
still be obligated for the completion of the 
long-range programs. It would put the 
Government into installment buying, a prac- 
tice which in personal operations has led 
millions of families into overspending. 

Under either system, of course, Congress 
could cancel the appropriation or the con- 
tract authority. 

H. R. 8002 would delude the people for 1 
year, and to some extent for 2 years, into 
thinking that a lot of money was being 
saved by the reduction of appropriations 
and the substitution of contract authority. 
Such a program would appear quite attrac- 
tive and painless, but the day of rude 
awakening would of course come in confu- 
sion and frustration. Valuable time in the 
economy fight would have been lost. 

It ought to be obvious to everyone that 
the only way to cut spending is to reduce 
appropriations and the granting of obliga- 
tional authority. It cannot be done by 
shenanigans and bookkeeping schemes. Sub- 
stituting contract authority won't get the 
job done. We tried it once and discarded it. 

Generally, in appropriation bills we now 
fully finance long-range programs for air- 
craft, ships, and other long-lead-time items. 
Congress and the country know in advance 
Just how big and expensive the programs are. 
Under H. R. 8002 we would follow the con- 
fusing of c the appropriation 
bills to provide the following: (a) funds to 
liquidate prior contract authority; (b) funds 
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for the regular annual functions of the Gov- 
ernment; and (c) additional contract au- 
thority for partially completed programs and 
for the Initiation of new programs. 

This would make less effective the work of 
the Appropriations Committee; it would be 
confusing to members of the committee and 
to Members of Congress generally, and it 
would tend to conceal from the people the 
fiscal action of Congress because the press 
would have difficulty in reporting to the peo- 
ple just what was happening to them under 
this installment-buying-dollar-down-con- 
tract-authority hodgepodge. There are 
other reasons why H. R. 8002 is bad legisla- 
tion. 

There is always room for improvement in 
any system, but we believe that H. R. 8002 
would be a big step in the wrong direction, 
a step toward confusion and higher spending. 

Sincerely, 

CLARENCE CANNON; GEORGE H. MAHON; 
Harry R. SHEPPARD; ALBERT THOMAS; 
MICHAEL J. Kmwan; W. F. NORRELL; 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS; JOHN J. ROONEY; 
J. VAUGHAN Gary; ROBERT L. F. SIKES; 
Prince H. PRESTON; OTTO E. PASSMAN; 
Lovis C. RABAUT; FRED MARSHALL; JOHN 
J. RILEY; ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI; JOE L. 
Evins; HENDERSON LANHAM; JOHN F, 
SHELLEY; Don MAGNUSON; WILLIAM H. 
NatcHer; DANIEL J. FLOOD; WINFIELD 
K. Denton; Tom STEED; JOHN TABER; 
Ben F. JENSEN; H. Cart ANDERSEN; 
Watt Horan; Ivor D. Fenton; ERRETT 
P. Scrivner; CLIFF CLEVENGER; EARL 
WILSON; BENJAMIN F. JAMES; GERALD 
R. Fond, Jr.; Evwarp T. MILLER; Han- 
OLD C. OsTeRrTaG; FRANK T. Bow; MEL- 
VIN R. LAIRD. 


The Domestic Lead and Zine Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission to include with my remarks 
a resolution adopted by the city of Flat 
River, Mo., relating to the domestic lead 
and zinc industries in our country so 
vital to our national defense. 

I have the honor of representing the 
greatest lead mining district in the 
United States, the Eighth Congressional 
District of Missouri, which mines suc- 
cessfully a low grade of ore and is mak- 
ing plans to handle economically still 
lower grade resources. 

Last year the value of Missouri's lead 
production was over $40 million. An 
estimated 4,000 people derive employ- 
ment from Missouri's lead mining, not 
to mention the collateral employment 
opportunities. 

There is a grave threat to the surviv- 
al of the lead and zinc industries in our 
country. I am convinced from my 
knowledge of Missouri lead mining, that 
studies the Government has made and 
the Interior Department's recommenda- 
tions for relief, do not exaggerate the 
need for prompt congressional attention 
if our lead and zine industries in the 
United States are to survive. A sliding 
scale excise tax imposed on imports of 
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lead and zinc in my opinion will bring 
relief which is so urgently needed. 
Following is the resolution referred 


Whereas the city of Flat River, Mo., has 
been called the lead capital of the world, 
and rightly so; and 

Whereas the economy of the city of Flat 
River is directly connected with that of the 
entire lead and zinc industry, inasmuch 
as the majority of its citizens are either di- 
rectly or indirectly engaged in the produc- 
tion of lead, or providing services for those 
so engaged; and 

Whereas our community is vitally inter- 
ested in the entire domestic metal mining 
industry which is one of our vital natural 
resources, especially from the standpoint of 
national defense; and 

Whereas the present program of stockpil- 
tng of lead and zinc as a national defense 
measure has been curtailed to some extent: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Flat River, Mo., That said city council urge 
the adoption by the Federal Government of 
such future program or programs as will 
keep the domestic lead and zine industry 
and the entire metal mining industry in a 
status of economic stabilization and will 
stimulate the domestic lead and zinc indus- 
try so vital to our national defense, and be 
it further resolved that a copy of these pro- 
ceedings be sent to our United States Sena- 
tor and to the Congressmen for the district 
in which we reside. 

Passed this 3d day of August 1957. 

J. ALBERT PARKER, Mayor. 

Attest: 

LORELEI WUNNING, 
City Clerk. 


The 11th of a Series of Articles by F. F. 
McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, mention 
the name Dior in the United States and 
most women could give you a lengthy dis- 
sertation on his latest style innovations. 
After reading Mrs. McNaughton's com- 
mentary on women's fashions in Rus- 
Sia, tt is quite apparent that Dior and 
other world fashion leaders are not fa- 
miliar names to the majority of Soviet 
women. 

In view of the close proximity of the 
adjournment of Congress, it will be my 
intention to insert two of Mr. McNaugh- 
ton’s columns daily from this point on 
so that all the avid readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp will not miss any in- 
stallments of the series. 


Following is the 11th in the series of 
letters by F. F. McNaughton, editor of 
the Pekin, II., Daily Times: 

THe Eprron’s Wire Srraxs TODAY 

„Appalling.“ 

“Dowdy.” 

“Like the women in London's east end.” 

I've read or heard all those descriptions of 
how the women of Russia dress. 

But I think the word is “Indifferent.” 

They could comb their hair, even if they 
can't (or won't) buy clothes, 
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Most of the women I saw had on a short, 
gathered cotton skirt and a jacket that 
looked like a man's coat. And their shoes 
are shoddy. But they do wear hose—cheap, 
but they are not bare legged. 

Speaking of shoes reminds me of a night 
at the opera, During intermission, an Amer- 
ican girl was standing half way up some 
marble steps. A Russian woman friend whis- 
pered to me: “Notice that all the girls in 
the foyer are looking at those American 
shoes.” Wasn't it John Gunther who wrote 
that if Marilyn Monroe came down a Moscow 
street wearing only shoes, people would look 
first at her shoes. 

Russian women don't use lipstick or make- 
up. 
More important, they don't wear founda- 
tion garments. 

The women in India did not either; but 
there it did not make so much difference 
with a pretty silk sari draped about the 
figure. 

But the Russian woman's figure just sags, 
and fully relaxed, protrudes where it will. 

No rich jewels are seen. 

Little costume jewelry. 

Reasons probably are: 

1. Women are dispirited. 

2. They work so very hard. 

3. The Government does not manufacture 
nice things for women. 

4. Prices are out of reach. 

I'd estimate 5,000 women on this trip 
have envied me my plastic “Rain Dears.” 
They are light, transparent summer galoshes, 
We have been out in many rains—some of 
them torrents. I've yet to see a pair of 
rubbers on a Russian woman. They just 
trudge ahead through the rain and wade 
the gutters without rubbers and without 
umbrellas. 

Of course, you do see exceptions. At our 
hotel last night was a big party, and the 
women were all nice appearing; probably 
wives of well-paid technicians. 


Paper Presented by Earl L. Struwe, Chief, 
Economics and Statistics Branch, Divi- 
sion of Irrigation, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, at the Annual Convention of the 


Western Farm Economics Association, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., July 15, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we of 
the reclamation West have noted the 
concern expressed that reclamation de- 
velopment might adversely affect our 
efforts to reduce or eliminate present 
crop surpluses. 

We have had no desire, in the neces- 
sary development of our own area, to 
add to crop surplus problems. We have 
offered such evidence as was available to 
show that reclamation development was 
important to the Nation and that it did 
not add to our surplus. 

To firm up this position, I should like 
to include with my remarks a paper pre- 
sented by Earl L. Struwe, chief of the 
Economics and Statistics Division of Ir- 
rigation, Bureau of Reclamation, at the 
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annual convention of the Western Farm 

Economics Association, í 
In this paper, Mr. Struwe gives careful 

explanation of this situation, pointing 
up the temporary nature of crop sur- 
pluses, the inevitable increase of de- 
mand, and the small impact on present 
surpluses of reclamation development. 

I would urge Members who have an 
interest in this subject to take the few 
minutes necessary to examine this pres- 
entation. I believe it will be of interest 
to all areas of our country. It should 
lay away the assertion that reclamation 
development adversely affects other crop 
areas. The article follows: 

PAPER PRESENTED BY EARL L. STRUWE, CHIEF, 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS BRANCH, DIVI- 
SION OF IRRIGATION, BUREAU OF RECLAMA~ 
TION, Ar THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
WESTERN Farm ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, LAS 
Cruces, N. MEx., JULY 15, 1957 
I appreciate the opportunity of participat- 

ing in the proceedings of the Western Farm 

Economics Association. This distinguished 

organization includes in it many of the top 

leaders in agriculture. You are looked upon 
to provide guidance in meeting present-day 
agricultural problems and in planning for 
the future. This association and similar 
groups offer a forum for discussing and test- 
ing on the drawing board, so to speak, of 
views concerning agricultural problems, 

Many of you men occupy strategic positions 

and I am mindful that your responsibilities 

deal not only with current issues and prob- 
lems but also as they cast their shadows 
on future developments. 

The subject which I have been asked to 
discuss today concerns the relationship of 
Federal reclamation to the farm-surplus 
problem. We have two types of natural re- 
sources which I shall describe as depletive 
and nondepletive. Coal, oil, iron, and other 
minerals characterize the first type, that is, 
once removed from the earth and used they 
are gone forever. The nondepletive re- 
sources are land and water, which, if prop- 
erly managed, will serve us forever. 

Irrigation, the fruitful combination of 
land and water, predates our constitutional 
form of Government in the United States, 
having its beginning in the era of the 
Hohokam Indians, in the vicinity of Phoenix, 
Ariz., in the period of about 1400 A. D., 
some 500 to 600 years ago. The civilization 
of the Hohokam passed and today we find 
the Salt River Federal reclamation project 
which continues to use some of the early 
canal locations, 

History relates that Coronado, searching 
for the Seven Cities of the Cibola, found irri- 
gation practiced in the Rio Grande Valley 
about 1540. Thus, we are meeting today in 
an area parts of which probably have been 
under irrigation for more than 400 years, 
In 1847 the Mormgms launched in Utah 
what we regard as the era of modern irriga- 
tion in the United States. For the next 
half-century irrigation spread throughout 
the Western States and by 1900 about 714 
million acres had been developed. The na- 
tural flow of the streams had by then been 
largely over-appropriated and the simple 
low-cost systems had been built. Pressure 
for Federal financial and technical aid for 
further developments in the West culmi- 
nated in the enactment of the Reclamation 
Act of 1902 under which, as amended and 
supplemented, we operate today. 

In the 55-year history of Federal reclama- 
tion, facilities have been constructed in the 
17 Western States for full irrigation service 
to approximately 4.1 million acres, and sup- 
plemental irrigation water to 3.5 million 
acres. The total area receiving water con- 
stitutes about 22 percent of the irrigated 
land in the Western States. 
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If each of us were to give our own defini- 
tion of crop surplus, we might find a number 
of concepts. I would suggest that our pres- 
ent situation relates in major degree to a 
quantity-price objective. This notwith- 
standing, I am perfectly willing to grant that 
we can and probably do have capacity to pro- 
duce more of certain crops than can be 
absorbed in a market at any price. A com- 
modity may be found in surplus under a 
high artificial-price situation, whereas un- 
der a lower price it may be marketed in its 
entirety. 

The term surplus, when used with respect 
to agricultural commodities, seems to have 
developed a macabre connotation, Actually, 
no Nation has ever prospered under scarcity. 
Under our free enterprise system, we have 
usually prospered, raised our standard of 
living and the well being of all of our people 
as we have increased efficiency and raised the 
level of production. The Department of 
Agriculture reports that on the average our 
agricultural output is only about 5 percent 
above market requirements. This, bear in 
mind, is under a controlled agriculture and is 
stated as an average for all crops. Although 
we stockpile what is termed strategic ma- 
terial for maintaining the peace and for war, 
if it should come, should we be willing to 
risk a hand-to-mouth situation with respect 
to food and fiber? No nation has ever suc- 
cessfully waged war on an empty stomach, 
and I suggest that no nation has ever waged 
a successful on an empty stomach 
either. We are told that one-half of the 
world’s population goes to bed hungry and 
that about 20 percent of our own population 
suffers to some degree from malnutrition. 
If we could but satisfy the full dietary re- 
quirements of our own people and bring the 
production of several crops into proper bal- 
ance with current needs, the slight surplus 
would be wiped out. : 

The determination of the number of peo- 
ple a given food supply can support must be 
preceded by the answer to the question, "At 
what living standard?” Shall the American 
living standard be used as the criterion or 
shall it be the Asiatic? In approaching this 
problem, Pearson and Harper calculated pop- 
ulation density in terms of grain produced 
per capita rather than using the more con- 
ventional person per square mile standard. 
These calculations indicated the number of 
persons who could be supported at varying 
living standards, The results were startling, 
In brief, they indicated that world food sup- 
plies would be adequate to support an addi- 
tional 600 million people if all living were 
reduced to the Asiatic standard. If, on the 
other hand, it were decided that the Euro- 
pean standard were to be adopted, present 
supplies are slightly inadequate. If, how- 
ever, the standards now attained in North 
America were adopted, then the world’s pres- 
ent supplies are adequate for only 41 percent 
of the present world population. Conversely 
stated, if the living standard of the world 
is to be increased to American standard, 
present food production must be increased 
by an additional 150 percent. Should we 
place a blanket condemnation upon the 
blessing of 5 percent abundance? 

The Congress, in attempting to achieve a 
desirable quantity-price situation has de- 
veloped legislation which defines the condi- 
tions under which a crop is considered in 
surplus. The Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, has certain delegated prerogatives 
which it exercises to control the quantity 
held in Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
ventories. These inventories, when accu- 
mulated through price support operations 
closely reflect the magnitude of our sur- 
pluses. There are several factors affecting 
the size of the surplus which are artificially 
set. By that I mean that free market con- 
ditions are not allowed to exercise full in- 
fluence. One of these factors is exports of 
CCC stocks; if the surplus stocks are held 
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off the world market for some reason they 
continue to accumulate as long as domestic 
production is held at a higher level than 
domestic consumption. Another artificial 
factor affecting surplus is the arbitrary de- 
termination of what constitutes a normal re- 
serve for emergencies. You see, if that would 
be raised or lowered, the surplus inventories 
would vary inversely. There are other fac- 
tors, but my point is that by mere definition 
surpluses can be operated or eliminated, It 
would be perfectly possible to wake up to- 
morrow and read in the paper of a new set 
of definitions by which surpluses have been 
eliminated, cut in half or reduced by any 
other fraction, 

You will recall that during the Korean 
conflict a high Government official found 
that the cotton inventory, condemned only a 
few months before as a gluttonous surplus, 
had emerged as a strategic reserve. 

The price support program of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation totalled $7.6 bil- 
lion on July 1, 1957. This included both 
loans and inventories. Four commodities: 
corn, wheat, upland cotton, and tobacco con- 
stituted 87 percent of the value. Corn com- 
prises 29 percent, wheat 30 percent, upland 
cotton 20 percent, and tobacco almost 8 per- 
cent of the value of all commodities under 
loan and in inventories of the CCC. It is 
appropriate, then, that we consider the re- 
lationship of the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram to this primary area of the farm sur- 
plus problem. 

Tobacco is not grown on Federal reclama- 
tion projects so we can dispose of that 
commodity by reference only. 

Corn production in the United States aver- 
ages about 3 billion bushels annually. Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans and inven- 
tories on July 1, 1957, amounted to about 45 
percent of a year’s production. Corn pro- 
duction on reclamation projects in 1956 
amounted to four-tenths of 1 percent of 
United States production and the estimated 
amount under support was less than one- 
third of 1 percent of the value of the 1956 
crop under support. This negligible amount 
is of little significance to the overall prob- 
lem of corn supply. On the other hand, it 
is of great significance in local areas where 
it is consumed in feeding. Many Western 
irrigation projects are in close proximity to 
large grazing areas. Corn and other grains 
produced on irrigation projects supplement 
and permit better utilizatian of the 700 mil- 
lion acres of rangelands of the West. 


Wheat production in the United States to- 
taled almost 1 billion bushels annually. CCC 
loans and inventories on July 1 amounted to 
about 85 percent of a year’s production. 
This represents about 30 percent of the value 
of all commodities under support. Wheat 
production on Federal reclamation projects 
in 1956 was less than 2 percent of the United 
States production. This minor share of our 
production can hardly be considered a major 
contribution to the oversupply of wheat. 
Wheat is not a good irrigated crop. It ìs 
grown primarily to balance a rotation and 
the product is used largely for local feeding 
operations, 

Instead of contributing to the overall 
wheat situation, irrigation developments ac- 
tually tend to alleviate this problem. On 
the Columbia Basin project facilities are 
being completed to provide irrigation to fifty 
to sixty thousand new acres each year. The 
cropped portion of this area was a dryland 
wheat area alternating with wheat and 
summer fallow. Thus about 46 percent of 
the cropland was in wheat each year with 
yields of about 20 bushels. On each 100 
acres of cropland 920 bushels of wheat were 
produced. In the early years of irrigation 
some 10 to 12 percent of the irrigated area 
is in wheat. Irrigated yields are about 
double that of dryland cropping and the 
total production on each 100 acres is about 
450 bushels, a reduction of 500 bushels or 
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50 percent from dry farm operations. This 
same situation obtains on other projects 
also. As irrigation becomes established the 
acreage planted to wheat drops off to 5 or 6 
percent. 

American-Egyptian cotton, I am told by 
officials of Commodity Stabilization Service, 
is in short supply and acreage allotments for 
1957 have been approximately doubled. All 
of this commodity is grown under irriga- 
tion, a part of which includes our Federal 
reclamation projects. 

Upland cotton production last year totaled 
13.3 million bales. As of July 1, CCC loans 
and inventories of cotton comprised 20 per- 
cent of the value of all price supported com- 
modities. Production on Federal reclama- 
tion projects amounts to 5.8 percent of 
United States production and the estimated 
amount under support was about 2.4 per- 
cent of all cotton under support. The carry- 
over on August 1 is expected to total 11.6 
million bales, almost 3 million bales below a 
year ago. This reflects an active export sales 
program at competitive prices. Under this 
program 7.7 million bales have been sold 
this cotton year as compared to 2.2 million 
bales in 1955. Domestic mill consumption 
is expected to account for 8% million bales. 
This indicates a total disappearance of al- 
most 16.5 million bales, which brings me 
back to my earlier statement that surplus or 
disappearance is related largely to a quan- 
tity-price situaton. 

Cotton can be produced under irrigation 
in competition with other areas of the coun- 
try. Evidence of this may be observed in 
the continuing shift of acreage and produc- 
tion westward. In 1930 the West produced 
4 percent of the crop as compared with 19 
percent in 1956. During this same period 
the Delta States increased from 26 to 35 per- 
cent and the Southeast and the Texas-Okla- 
homa area declined from 35 to 17 and from 
35 to 29 percent, respectively. 

Yields tell a story also. Cotton yield for 
the United States last year averages 409 
pounds. This compares with 359 pounds in 
the Southeast and 269 pounds in the Texas- 
Oklahoma area. The Delta States averaged 
499 and the West 957 pounds per acre. 
Arizona topped the list with a whopping 
total of 1,113 pounds per acre. We can well 
anticipate the West will continue to produce 
cotton. 

Spot surpluses of many commodities have 
arisen in the West as they have elsewhere. 
They are temporary in nature and relatively 
small in magnitude. Government programs 
have dealt with them in a variety of ways. 
Beans, potatoes, small grains, and milk can 
be included among these. Irrigation farm- 
ing is a vastly resourceful type of agriculture, 
efficient, productive, responsive to input fac- 
tors, and market conditions. Its versatility 
enables it to adapt to profitable, new crop 
economies, contrasting sharply with the one- 
crop economy which is dominant in large 
areas of the country. The contributions that 
reclamation makes to the Nation's agricul- 
ture are on the positive side: efficiency, 
stability, versatility. Who can contend that 
these advantages are counter to the general 
welfare? 

The following table summarizes for the 
principal crops, the relationship of produc- 
tion on Federal reclamation projects to total 
United States production and the total 
amount under crop support in 1956. 

For an overall picture of Federal reclama- 
tion projects we should be mindful that 
about three-fourths of the irrigated acreage 
produces forage and grain crops which are 
ted to livestock in the West. Future live- 
stock needs point to an increase of about 45 
percent by 1975. These irrigated oases in the 
dry grazing areas will contribute significantly 
to meeting that future need. 

The irrigated lands in the Western States, 
including reclamation-developed lands are 
important in the Nation's productive capa- 
city for certain crops, The irrigated West 
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produces virtually all of our apricots, al- 
monds, walnuts, filberts, dates, lemons, figs, 
prunes, mustard, garlic, and olives. They 
supply about 95 percent of the grapes and 
_. plums, 90 percent of the lettuce and sweet 
cherries, 75 percent of the avocados, pears, 
and cantaloupes, 65 percent of the asparagus, 
50 percent of the peaches, 87 percent of fresh 
peas, and more than 50 percent of the com- 
mercial truck crops.“ Much of this produc- 
tion is during the off-season for other pro- 
ducing areas and is highly important to our 
diet. Winter irrigation in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia provides 45 percent of the winter and 
42 percent of the spring lettuce. It gives us 
Over 80 percent of the early spring and early 
summer cantaloupes, more than 85 percent 
of the spring carrots and a large proportion 
of our supply of other choice protective 
fruits and vegetables. Many of these crops 
cannot be grown elsewhere in the country 
and others are produced under irrigation by 
reason of efficiency. Climatic hazards are 
reduced and with the water supply under 
control optimum rates of fertilizers may be 
used with resultant high yields. 
Notwithstanding our efficient transporta- 
tion system, it is desirable that our produc- 
tion be dispersed geographically. Some 
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degree of regional self-sufficiency Is desirable. 
The dispersion of the population and indus- 
try is being encouraged as a matter of 
national defense and it logically follows that 
agricultural production also be distributed 
geographically. 

Throughout our history the population has 
moved westward. After about 1880 the new 
frontiers offered little opportunity for agri- 
culture except by intensive production under 
irrigation. Population and commerce moved 
westward with irrigation. Irrigation pro- 
vides the opening wedge in many instances 
into a normally unattractive arid area. Irri- 
gation farmers are followed by a community 
of tradesmen, merchants, and other workers 
who establish stable and prosperous new 
employment and business opportunities, 

The population projections of the Bureau 
of the Census show that the country will 
arrive at a population level of 220 million 
as early as 1975 at its present rate of growth. 
At this rate we could expect that the popu- 
lation will double again in the second half 
of the century as it did in the first half of 
the century, notwithstanding the retarding 
effects of the depression periods of the 
thirties. 


The production on Federal reclamation projects, of principal crops under the Federal price- 
support program, as related to United States. production and total amounts under price 


supports, 1956 


United States 


Crop 


Corn. thousand bushels../ 3 451,292 | 434, 
N 40 — 907, 207 250, 874 
Cotton: 
Upland 
thonsand bales_. 13, 303 3, 829 
American-Egyptian 
thousand bales_. 49 1 
Barley. thousand bushels.. 372, 405 76, 391 
Oats d 35, 906 
42, 056 
23,727 
3, 144 
4, 604 
17, 424 
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Bureau of Reclamation projects 


Production | Assumed support 


60 0.04 
16 40 
78 241 69 
gi 41.90 -50 
51 3.92 -50 
12 1.47 -05 
51 73 15 
05 1.54 77 
58 - 65 «0 
43 21. 80 5. 98 
77 0⁵ 02 


1 Data on smonnt of any crop under 2 loans and 3 agreements is available on a State basis. 


The proportion of total State production which 


under support 


applied to the production on Federal reclamation 


Projects to arrive at a calculated or assumed level of support for crops grown on reclamation projects. 


These projections point to a tremendous 
job ahead for agriculture. The land and 
water resources of the country are definitely 
limited. Early in the thirties we became 
keenly aware that productive soil is a na- 
tional heritage and not an individual good 
that can be worn out and abandoned with 
‘impunity. A dust bowl, a depression, and 

two wars drove this message home. 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service, has indicated 
to congressional committees hat he expects 
production and market requirements to be in 
balance in about 1960-63. Also, in project- 
ing the Nation's future production needs the 
Department of Agriculture starts with the 
assumption that accumulated stocks of farm 
commodities will be worked off by 1960. This 
reflects the transitory nature of the problem. 

About a third larger farm output will be 
needed in 1975 according to the Department 
of Agriculture, and the annual increases will 
have to be about 20 percent greater than the 
phenomenal gains recorded during the post- 
war period. 

Livestock production will need to be in- 
creased about 45 percent, and crops about 25 
percent. The increase in feed grains may 
need to be as much as five and one-half times 


greater than the long-term annual increase. 
The net effect is that we will require the 
equivalent of 150 million additional acres 
of cropland by 1975. What will be the need 


by year 2000? We are told that highways, _ 


industrial users, and urbanization are claim- 
ing more than 1 million acres of farmland 
each year and that only about 30 million 
acres can be added to our productive base by 
irrigation, drainage, and clearing. Only one- 
half of this additional land can be added by 
irrigation in the West and at the present 
rate of development of about 100,000 acres 
per year it will take 150 years to bring this 
into use. 

We should recognize that Federal reclama- 
tion developments are a long-term proposi- 
tion. Project investigations frequently ex- 
tend over periods of 20 years or more. Fol- 
lowing authorization, additional time elapses 
before appropriations are available and de- 
tailed plans and specifications are completed, 
Thus, many years usually elapse before con- 
struction is actually in full swing. Addi- 
tional years are required for construction. 
Farm layout and development and the es- 
tablishment of an optimum cropping pro- 
gram entail further delays in achieving full 
production. Depending on the size of the 
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undertaking we visualize a period of from 5 
to 20 years before an irrigation project is fully 
developed and producing. It is obvious then 
that the reclamation program of today is 
oriented toward the needs of tomorrow. 
Reclamation’s efforts are directed toward 
the long-term objectives of efficient and full 
development of the Nation's resource base. 
Actually progress has fallen behind indicated 
needs. Reclamation seeks the same objec- 
tives as are being pursued by research agen- 
cies of both private industry and the Govern- 
ment. We must maintain our perspective in 
appraising the long-term requirements for 
the well-being and security of our Nation, 


Voluntary Retirement Assist for Self- 
Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the self- 
employed people of our Nation are in 
many respects the forgotten people of 
our tax laws. The income tax law dis- 
criminates against the self-employed on 
several counts. 

One highly significant aspect of this 
discrimination wauld be ended by the 
enactment of the Jenkins-Keogh bill or 
some substantially similar proposal. 
While literally millions of corporate em- 
ployees, from corporation presidents on 
down, have enjoyed the benefits of tax- 
free retirement payments by their com- 
panies, the self-employed citizens of our 
country have been denied this privilege, 

For several years, the basic Jenkins- 
Keogh proposal has been pending before 
our congressional committees without 
action. It would permit a self-employed 
person to avail himself, within limits, 
of this same privilege, which has been 
extended to executives and employees of 
corporate enterprises. We now are ap- 
proaching the end of another session of 
Congress, and before we reconvene in 
January, I believe that very serious con- 
sideration should be given to the en- 
actment of this legislation. 

TEN MILLION AMERICANS 


One out of every 17 Americans is self- 
employed. Ten million of our citizens 
are included in this category. This 6 
percent of our population is in some re- 
spects the most crucial segment of the 
American economy today. 

These are the individualists, the entre- 
preneurs, the modern prototypes of the 
yankee trader with his bundle of wares 
and the western pioneer with his dream 
of the future. The economy needs them 
if the type of capitalistic society we have 
known is to endure. They are the ven- 
turers, the risk takers, the planners of 
new enterprises. 

WHO THEY ARE 

Among their number is the farmer, the 
Small independent businessman, the 
doctor and the lawyer and the dentist, 
the architect and the artist, the engi- 
neer, and the accountant—everyone who 
works for himself. The average one of 
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them provides jobs for several others. 
They are indispensable to a vigorous, 
progressive and well-rounded society. 

This group of our economy is dwin- 
dling, While 50 years ago, 1 of every 6 
Americans was self-employed, a highly 
institutionalized society has left its mark 
upon their numbers. Today it is 1 in 17. 
There are fewer and fewer farms, and 
the average farm is bigger and bigger. 
-The Sage farmer as a self-sustaining 
unit is slowly disappearing from the 
Scene. 

Recent years have taken a tragic toll 
of the ranks of our small-business men, 
the historic wellspring of our economy. 
It is a strange anamoly that in these 
times of unprecedented national prosper- 
ity, business failures this year will be al- 
most twice the total number of only 5 
years ago. Bankruptcies exceed any 
year since the depth of the depression. 
It is estimated that almost 90 percent of 
these failures have been among the small, 
independent businesses of our Nation. 

Tragically, their ranks are not being 
replenished. Young professional men 
and graduates of our colleges today are 
seeking employment, rather than strik- 
ing out on their own to rise or fall as 
their own bosses. Security has become 
a more effective lure than opportunity. 
Pension plans and fringe benefits are 
more attractive than borrowing from a 
bank and assuming the risks of being on 
their own. 

VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 

What can be done about it? Well, at 
least a part of the answer may be found 
in the efforts of several of our colleagues 
to make it less difficult for the self- 
employed to establish voluntary retire- 
ment plans for themselves. This would 
be accomplished, under the Jenkins- 
Keogh proposal, by allowing such indi- 
viduals a temporary tax deferment on a 
limited portion of their income when set 
aside for their own retirement. 

Actually, this would be no more than 
is done for other classes of our society. 
Such tax deferments are permitted un- 
der existing law to employees whose em- 
ployers have established company pen- 
sion plans which meet the statutory re- 
quirements. Substantial tax concessions 
have been afforded by the Congress for 
employed people who avail themselves of 
stock options, retirement programs, and 
accident-and-health benefits. This has 
been a good thing. It is producing de- 
sirable results by permitting many hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees to lay 
aside something for their own future 
security. 

Why should the same principle not 
apply with regard to a small independent 
businessman, a salesman, a professional 
manor woman? If such a person places 
money into an approved fund for retire- 
ment of an employee, this amount is al- 
lowed as a deduction on his income tax. 
Why, since he is his own employer, should 
he not be allowed to do this same thing, 
up to a reasonable limit, for himself? 
Taxes would be paid on the money in 
later years, when he draws the benefits— 
just as the employee pays taxes on that 
portion contributed by his employer 
when he actually receives it. 
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THE PROBLEM 


More and more small, independent 
business and professional people are 
finding it harder and harder to lay some- 
thing aside for their own later years. 
Unlike the larger corporate businesses, 
they have for the most part no reserves. 
Legally and from a practical standpoint, 
the average self-employed person has 
practically no opportunity whatever to 
establish any reserves recognized as 
legitimate by the Office of Internal 
Revenue. 

Such a person is vulnerable to the tides 
of business, He has no cushion to fall 
back upon. Taxes take an ever larger 
share of his earnings. The mounting 
costs of doing business eat away at what- 
ever profit he may make. If he is in one 
of the professions, long years of prepara- 
tion are necessary, and he unavoidably 
gets a late start. Usually the self- 
employed person’s earning power rises 
slowly in his first years as he struggles to 
establish himself. For a few years, if all 
goes well, he will be at the peak of his 
earning capacity, and then it will gradu- 
ally decline. Yet the small-business 
man, the farmer, the artisan or profes- 
sional person who markets his own skill 
cannot depreciate himself as a building 
or a machine can be depreciated. He can 
take no depletion allowance on his own 
waning energies. 

The problem of how to plan any sort of 
protection for his family or retirement 
for his own later years is a growing 
enigma of mounting frustration for an 
increasing number of self-employed 
Americans who are caught in this 
squeeze. While the tax laws happily 
have been written so as to help millions 


of their fellow citizens to achieve a dig- 


nified retirement, these laws incon- 

gruously work to discourage any such 

course on the part of the self-employed, 
THE SOLUTION: HOW IT WORKS 


The authors of the Jenkins-Keogh bills 
have proposed a solution. Here is the 
way it works: 

First of all, a self-employed person 
would be permitted during his produc- 
tive years to set aside a small portion of 
his own net income into a restricted re- 
tirement annuity or a restricted retire- 
ment fund and to exclude these pre- 
miums from his gross taxable income. 

Second. A limit is placed upon the 
amount which may be deducted for this 
purpose in a given year. The bill pro- 
vides that it may not exceed 10 percent 
of the person’s earned net income, and 
in no case may it be more than $5,000. 

Third. A lifetime limit also is estab- 
lished; providing that in no case may any 
individual deduct for these purposes 
more than 20 times his maximum annual 
contribution, 

Fourth. A restricted retirement fund 
is defined as a trust or custodial account 
established under a retirement plan, 
Moneys held in such a fund could be in- 
vested only in Federal, State, and muni- 
cipal securities, corporate stock or securi- 
ties listed on a recognized exchange, or 
stock in a so-called regulated investment 
company meeting the requirements of 
8 851 of the Internal Revenue 

e. 
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Restricted retirement poligies in which 
a person could invest would include life 
insurance or annuity contracts except 
term insurance. This could include both 
newly issued policies and existing poli- 
cies. In the case of life-insurance poli- 
cies no deduction would be allowed for 
the portion of the premium attributable 
to the cost of life-insurance protection. 

Fifth. Earnings realized from these 
systematic savings which the bill makes 
possible would be subject to income tax 
when distributed to the individual, either 
as lump-sum payments, annuities, or 
payments to beneficiaries upon the 
death of the insured. 

Sixth. A special rule would be provided 
in the case of persons already having 
attained the age of 50 years when it 
goes into effect. Since they would be 
expected to have only a few years in 
which to build up a retirement fund, the 
allowable deduction in their case would 
be increased one-tenth for each year of 
age over 50 and under 70. 

Seventh. The bill contemplates that 
generally retirement funds would be 
payable at age 65, with certain excep- 
tions. Payments accruing before this 
age would be recognized in event of 
death or disability. 

7 AS COMPARED TO SOCIAL SECURITY 


An essential feature of this plan is 
that it encourages the establishment of 
pension plans by individuals on a wholly 
voluntary basis. There is no coercion. 
Independent business and professional 
men would be able to participate where 
they feel that the program is one which 
fills their own retirement needs. 

I realize that many of these self-em- 
ployed now are covered by social secu- 
rity, while some groups are not. Yet, as 
millions of pensionless employed people 
can testify from personal experience, 
social-security pensions are not in them- 
selves adequate to afford the protection 
necessary to a dignified retirement. 
Many persons are ruled out on the 
ground that they continue to earn more 
than $100 a month after reaching the 
age of 65 and are therefore ineligible 
to receive OASI benefits. Retirement 
from the role of wage earner is not 
necessary under the regulations relating 
to private pension plans, 

As a matter of fact, there is a very 
serious question as to whether indeed it 
is good for the economy to expect people 
to retire altogether upon becoming 65. 
Certainly it is highly questionable as to 
whether this is good for the individual. 
Huxley said, The greatest shock which 
can be rendered to the nervous system 
of an individual is the feeling that one 
is useless,” or that there are no longer 
constructive contributions for him to 
make to society, 

With the gradual, steady increase of 
life expectancy, we need seriously to re- 
examine our concepts about retirement. 
A growing number of our senior citizens 
have been discovering that a sudden and 
abrupt retirement after many active 
years is that worst thing that can hap- 
pen to them. They still have energies 
and ambitions and desires to contribute 
effectively in some productive, though 
less strenuous and less demanding, pur- 
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suit. What seems to be needed is not an 
abrupt enforced retirement, but a grad- 
ual tapering off in which the individual, 
with the benefit of supplemental retire- 
ment income, may still engage in some- 
what less active but nonetheless satis- 
fying creative work. 

Many employed people coming under 
retirement plans set up through their 
companies are today enjoying the fruits 
of their own savings, matched by those 
of their employers, and are thus finding 
this type of retirement possible. This 
bill would provide the same possibility 
for self-employed and professional peo- 
ple, for whom there are no guaranties 
nor even-any reasonable probability of 
escape from the vicissitudes of old age 
which afflict them in exactly the same 
Way as their counterparts who have 
throughout their active careers been 
employed. 

As a matter of fact, the social-security 
Program is intended only to provide the 
minimum benefits necessary for a sub- 
sistence standard of living. This has 
been a blessing for countless thousands. 
Yet what we seek here is to provide a 
Second layer of benefits for retirement 
and survivorship purposes which will 
permit recipients to lay aside for them- 
Selves an additional buffer, created by 
their own labors, which will mean the 
difference between a retirement in dig- 
ay and an existence at mere subsistence 
evel. 

TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

We have heard a very great deal about 
tax relief for small business. Here is 
one, specific, concrete method by which 
some help can be extended to the small, 
independent business and professional 
people of the Nation, not by placing 
them in a favored position, but simply by 
removing the discriminatory provisions 
which present tax law imposes against 
them. Executives of our large corpora- 
tions, technically as employees, can take 
advantage of the law permitting deduc- 
tions of amounts set aside by the corpo- 
rations for their retirement. They are, 
in fact, doing so. Yet the independent 
businessman, the sole proprietor or part- 
ner of a small business, cannot do this. 

When you examine the specific pro- 
Posals of the Cabinet Committee on the 
Subject of tax relief for small business, 
you will discover that they are confined 
to tax relief for small corporations. I 
have no quarrel with offering tax relief 
to small corporations when and as we 
can afford it, but it should be emphatic- 
ally pointed out that this does not by any 
Stretch of the imagination meet the 
needs of the small-business men of our 
country. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
the vast majority of our small businesses 
are not corporations. Of the total busi- 
nesses filing income tax returns, corpo- 
rations constitute only a meager 7 per- 
cent. In the small-business category, 
corporations represent even a smaller 
percentage of the whole. At least 95 
percent of those legitimately coming 
under the heading of small business are 
partnerships or individual proprietor- 
ships. Tax relief which was confined to 
small corporations, therefore, would 
certainly not reach those who need it 
the most. 
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REVENUE LOSS NEGLIGIBLE 


Here is an opportunity to provide a 
service for these small, independent peo- 
ple, and to do so without appreciable net 
revenue loss to the Government, Taxes 
deferred while the saving is going on will 
be paid when the retirement benefits 
are drawn down. For a few, this will 
result in a loss to the Government, since 
the rates of taxation would be somewhat 
higher on the basis of their total incomes 
when they are at their peak earning 
capacity. 

Yet the self-employed are not the 
rich. On the average, they are not even 
well off. The average income of all per- 
sons throughout the Nation is $4,696. 
Average income among the self-em- 
ployed persons, surprisingly enough, 
averages less than half of that figure, or 
only $2,205. Less than 2 percent of the 
self-employed had adjusted gross in- 
comes as high as $15,000. More than 
two-thirds of the people in this category 
are grossing less than $5,000 a year. 

Therefore, it would be wholly illogical 
to assume that enactment of this bill 
would open the door to large-scale de- 
ductions. On the average, they would 
probably amount to $100 a month or less 
set aside by the independent business, 
farm or professional person for his own 
retirement in future years. 

Without something of this kind, it is 
going to be increasingly difficult for such 
people to pursue any intelligent plans 
for their own futures. Without some 
such provision in law, and perhaps even 
with it, we shall continue to see young 
men and women seeking their futures in 
increasing numbers with the large cor- 
porations. 

There shall be a need for enterprising 
people in the future. There is a need to 
rekindle the spirit of opportunity in the 
youth of this country. There is need to 
make the venture of self-employment 
attractive, to the end that this Nation 
may continue to be the land of indi- 
vidual opportunity. I hope the Congress 
will give serious consideration to these 
matters at an early date, in order that 
the self-employed may not continue to 
be the forgotten people of our tax laws. 


Washington Report, August 10, 1857 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Washing- 
ton Report of August 10, 1957, my weekly 
newsletter to constituents: 

The supplemental appropriation ‘bill, 1958, 
was passed with many misgivings. Why— 
only weeks after a new fiscal year starts, 
for which period every Government agency 
appropriation had been previously passed— 
should more money be needed? Eleven de- 

mts received additional funds. Also, 
with logic known only to the Appropriations 
Committee's leadership, the $1.5 billion 
military construction expenses were included 
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a of comprising the usual separate 
il. 

Of the State Department appropriation of 
$6 million the greatest furor came over $3.5 
million to Israel for club premises, ceramics 
kiln, and studio building equipment, one- 
floor addition to a museum's art gallery, 
completion of a cultural center, a revolving 
scholarship fund, financing of a postgradu- 
ate college building, completion of hostel 
construction, choir assembly support, con- 
struction of a museum, library, music con- 
servatory, concert hall, and Boy Scout camp 
development, financing archaeological expe- 
ditions, construction and equipment of a 
nursery, summer camp for underprivileged 
children, a YMCA building, and many others, 
Some may question if all these are even the 
function of a local charity like the Com- 
munity Chest, much less the role of one 
government providing for another. Many of 
these projects we do not permit our Federal 
Government to provide for our own people. 
So who's looking after our taxpayers’ money 
and for economy and “cut the budget"? 
Only 82 of us voted to trim out some of the 
questionable projects. 

No other Texan joined me to eliminate 
$10 million from the $13.5 million additional 
appropriation to the TVA for more socialized 
power production, and we lost 158 to 244. 
Here's an excellent example of the mutual 
back-scratching—anyone having a Federal 
project in the works feels it necessary to 
vote for the other fellow’s project. The al- 
leged Southern States righters yoted for this 
greatest boondoggle of all time. It just isn't 
right for all taxpayers to foot the bill for the 
favored few to get Government-subsidized 
cheaper electricity. This in addition to the 
violence done to the Constitution and States’ 
rights by this big Federal bureaucratic em- 
pire of lakes, dams, powerplants, and numer- 
ous Government business enterprises like 
fertilizer manufacture, etc. 

Civil rights, now watered down to a Fed- 
eral right-to-vote law, poses an interesting 
question and violation of States rights. 
What happens now to individual States’ 
varied voting standards, property ownership, 
residence, and the like? Decentralized vot- 
ing by States has been one of the greatest 
protections against complete Federal domi- 
nation. 

The Atomic Energy Commission appropri- 
ation bill to appropriate $259 million passed 
overwhelmingly, but only after a spirited 
debate over the issue of whether Government 
(public) or private enterprise should buld 
atomic reactors to develop electric power. 
Happily, the private enterprise amendments 
won out by a close vote of 211 to 188 and 213 
to 185. It was almost a party line vote— 
Democrats for Government development, Re- 
publicans for private. Only 3 and 4 Texans 
joined me in these votes to reduce Govern- 
ment participation in this program. 

The Federal employees’ salary bill aver- 
aged an 11 percent increase. In view of the 
5 percent cost-of-living rise since the last 
pay boost, the 11 percent seemed high to me, 
considering also that retirement benefits 
have been increased by 25 percent in the last 
year. I voted to increase the pay 7%½ per- 
cent because I believe a pay increase is war- 
ranted at this time. Of course, it’s easy to 
spend the taxpayers’ money. In fact, to some 
there’s a little reason to oppose Government 
spending at any time, particularly when 
votes back home are at stake. This pay in- 
crease becomes particularly objectionable in 
view of the already huge Government ex- 
penditures. First, we must cut out some 
Government spending before we hastily 
spend more; otherwise, we must increase 
taxes or increase the national debt by bor- 
rowing and thus, through inflation, further 
reduce everyone’s buying power, This bill 
increases the Federal payroll $532 million per 
year. It passed 329 to 58. 
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This newsletter will be the last regular 
weekly—with possibly a summary just at or 
after adjournment. Remember, you have 
two Senators to inform how you feel. Con- 
gress’ adjournment is still most uncertain 
and most political, 


Resolution by the House of Representa- 
tives of Texas in Tribute to the Late 
Lorraine Bell Allison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Lorraine Bell Allison, of Corpus Christi, 
a fine Texan and a great fighter for 
democracy and decency, is dead. 

Mrs. Allison had an innate dislike for 
political machines which were shot 
through with corruption. 

She helped me in two strong attacks 
against the Texas political machine. 
Twice she managed the women's divi- 
sion of our Nueces County campaign; 
we carried the county both times. 

Mrs. Allison passed away on the 10th 
day of May of this year. She was a great 
and good friend. All Texas shares my 
grief at her passing. 

The Texas Legislature has adopted a 
resolution paying tribute to this out- 
standing lady. The Corpus Christi 
Voice-Chronicle has also paid tribute to 
her in an editorial. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution and the edi- 
torial be printed in the appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no. objection, the resolu- 
tion and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 494 

Resolution in memory of Lorraine Bell 

Allison 

Whereas on the 10th day of May 1957, Cor- 
pus Christi and south Texas lost one of its 
most esteemed citizens in the passing of 
Lorraine Bell Allison; and 

Whereas Mrs. Allison was a former mem- 
ber of the State Democratic executive com- 
mittee, a member of the State advisory coun- 
cll of the Democratic Party, and a long-time 
member of the Nueces County Democratic 
executive committee, devoting liberally of 
her time and abilities to the furtherance of 
a affairs of the Democratic Party in Texas; 
an 

Whereas Mrs. Allison was instrumental in 
organizing the Democratic women of Nueces 
County, and was one of the many fine women 
who labored diligently to make this organi- 
zation an effective instrument of public ex- 
pression in the political life of south Texas, 
and she was at the time of her death wom- 
en’s chairman of the Democratic Party for 
the 20th senatoriai district; and 

Whereas Mrs. Allison was born in Atoka, 
Tenn., some 60 years ago, attended school In 
Brighton, Tenn., and moved to Corpus 
Christi in 1928, after haying lived in the city 
of Houston for many years; and 

Whereas she is survived by her husband, 
H. J. (Al) Allison; a son, Chester R. Jones, 
Jr.. of Corpus Christi; a sister, Mrs. Willie 
McLester, of Brighton, Tenn.; a brother, Her- 
bert McClerkin, of Greenbrier, Ark; 3 grand- 
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children, and 8 great-grandchildren: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Texas, That we pay tribute to 
this outstanding lady who has served her 
party and her country so long and faithfully, 
and that when the house adjourns on this 
day it do so in her memory; and that a page 
in the house journal be set aside in respect 
to her; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
bearing the seal of the house be forwarded 
to her husband. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 
[From the Corpus Christi Voice-Chronicle 
of May 16, 1957] 


LORRAINE ALLISON Lam TO REST 


Last weekend saw the passing of one of 
south Texas’ most colorful women as the 
Book of Life was closed for Lorraine Allison. 
Written in this book were many chapters of 
public service and charitable endeavors; 
Many pages gilded with thoughtful, loving 
deeds for her friends; a chapter dedicated 
to helpfulness to her husband and family, 
care for the sick and helpless and her ardent 
work for the political life of her chosen 
party. 

The book is closed to Lorraine; no further 
entries will be made in this life, but it re- 
mains to be opened and followed by those 
who come after for the betterment of so- 
ciety, charity and good citizenship. 

Lorraine Bell Allison was born at Atoka, 
Tenn., September 24, 1896. She would 
have been 61 years of age in September. Her 
early education was completed at Brighton, 
Tenn. She was a lifelong member of 
the Presbyterian Church. The wife of Al 
Allison, she was the great-grandmother of 
five. Survivors are her husband H. J. (Al) 
Allison, Chester Jones, Sr., Corpus Christi, 
Willie McLester, Brighton, Tenn., a sister, 
Herbert McClerkan, Greenbrier, Ark., Chester 
Jones, Jr., Corpus Christi, Maureen Hall, 
Corpus Christi, Sally Gatlin, London, Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. Allison was widely known In political 
circles, being a member of the Nueces County 
Democratic executive board; member of the 
State Democratic executive committee; 
member of the Democratic Advisory Council, 
and the organizer of the Women's Democratic 
Club of Nueces County in 1954. 

During the tenure in office of the late 
Hon. W. E. Pope, who was the dean of 
the Texas Legislature, Lorraine Allison was 
his Austin secretary. 

The Democratic Party as a whole will miss 
her earnest support, and friends from all 
walks of life will join Lorraine Allison's fam- 
ily in mourning her demise. 


The Honorable Nat Patton, an Honored 
Man in His Native Countryside 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a column from the 
Crockett (Tex.) Courier of August 1, 
1957, by Editor and Publisher W. W. 
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Alken, a memorial to a former Member 
of this House, the Honorable Nat Pat- 
ton: 


AN HONORED MAN IN His NATIVE COUNTRYSIDE 


One by one the Courier editor's true and 
tried friends are passing away. One whom 
the Courier editor knew since coming to 
Crockett 59 years ago passed to the Great Be- 
yond Saturday. Congressman Nat Patton 
was 8 years younger than the Courier editor, 
who was 24 years old when he came to 
Crockett. That would make Nat about 16 
at that time. He was not more than that 
when he first subscribed for the Courier, 
which he paid for with a cotton sack of pea- 
nuts. He came into the Courier office with 
the sack of peanuts and said that he wanted 
to subscribe. Without considering the 
market value of the peanuts, as we liked the 
young fellow’s looks, Nat was thanked for 
his subscription and complimented for his 
youthful generosity. 

It was in the day of community schools 
and Nat was under instruction of an English 
teacher who had come to his community in 
the early days of Texas as a State. Nat and 
the Englishman sometimes came to Crockett 
riding on the spring seat of a two-horse 
wagon. Often they were gladly welcomed at 
the Courier office—always welcomed when 
they came. The Englishman finally changed 
over to the Porter Springs school and died 
there. He had been sending the Courier to 
his wife in England, as it was his intention 
to return there, but he gave way to a too- 
long stay in Texas. The Courier editor had 
some correspondence with his wife after his 
death, but must now confess that he has 
forgotten the name. 

Nat's first schooling was under the old 
Englishman as his instructor. Finishing in 
other schools Nat became a teacher of the 
Ratcliff school. He taught in other schools 
before becoming county judge. He next 
went to the legislature and later to the State 
senate. He afterward served five terms in the 
United States Congress. His life, on the 
whole, was remarkable and patriotic. As a 
man of the common people, he was funda- 
mentally a champion of the rights of the 
common man, 

He was always able to call people by their 
first name and to command attention when 
he spoke, He naturally had a good word for 
the Courier and its editor whenever we met. 
He was so well known as “Cousin Nat“ that 
he could be introduced that way and any new 
acquaintance would know him without 
further naming. “Cousin Nat” was an ac- 
quirement of the early days when many 
people of the scattered communities referred 
to their relatives as “cousin.” His familiar 
face and bandshake will be greatly missed in 
our community. Peace to his ashes is the 
wish of the multitude. 


Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my fellow Members an article by Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., appearing in the Detroit 
Times of August 7, 1957, which I believe 
provides much food for thought between 
now and 1960: 
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Ow GOVERNOR oF MICHIGAN 

Michigan's 46-year-old, fifth-term Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams—"Soapy,” to his fellow 
social registerites in fashionable Grosse 
Pointe—never has been taken seriously on 
the national political level, except by Walter 
Reuther and himself. 

In view of the vacuum in the field of po- 
tential Democratic presidential talent, how- 
ever, that could be a dangerous oversight. 

Reuther has his Democratic convention 
delegation neatly tucked in his. money-clip, 
and he delights in making like a king- 
builder. 

Power is a heady potion, and Williams is 
the mannequin of his personal handicraft. 
If there ever is to be an opportunity, 1960 
is it. And Reuther is not one to pass up 
opportunities. 

Contrary to popular concept, Williams is 
something more than a pretty and plausible 
dilettante, amusing himself at the political 
game. 

He represents the combined inheritances 
of two great cosmetic fortunes of the past— 
Mennen's and Williams —and is somewhat 
the same pattern, in this regard, as the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: well-heeled and thus 
not suspect of selfish interest. 

It is an atmosphere that labor politicians 
have found effective and useful, and there's 
no reason to suppose that it could not be 
again, 

The end results of Williams’ 9 years in 
the governorship weave a disturbing damask. 

In his year, the per capita tax rate in 
Michigan has soared to $103.52, compared 
With $88.95 in neighboring Wisconsin, $71.11 
in Ohio, $64.60 in Indiana, and 664.43 in 
Pennsylvania. S 

There is no corresponding improvement or 
enlargement in the measure of State services. 

Michigan's GOP Representative ALVIN 
Bernier says that the combination of over- 
taxation and increasing socialization is driv- 
ing new industry elsewhere. 

When Michigan industres expand, he says, 
they do so by setting up in other States, and 
the once magic industrial names of Detroit, 
Flint, Pontiac, and Grand Rapids are 
shunned by inyestment capital. 

“For example,” he says, “the first 3 months 
of 1957 saw a gain of twice as many new 
plants in Ohio than in Michigan, and four 
times as many in California.” 

Commerce Department statistics show that 
from 1947 to 1954, the nationwide gain in 
industrial employment was 10.7 percent, In 
Michigan it was 3.6 percent. 

The Detroit metropolitan area showed a 
decline of 2 percent. 

In spite of all this, Williams shook exist- 
ing Michigan industries to their marrow re- 
cently, by proposing a 6 percent tax on all 
net profits of corporations, to finance a 40 
Percent new increase in State spending. 

This would apply to such as Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, and to individual sub- 
Sidiaries thereof, thus pyramiding into a 
Bigantic grab from the workers’ pocket- 

; which is the sole source from which 
all such taxes must be paid. 

The Republican-controlled State legis- 
lature turned him down, as he well knew 
they would. 2 

But over the long pull, a nibbling process 
Will continue, and he will get piecemeal con- 
cessions that tend in a continuous direc- 
tion. 

For voter consumption, his pitch is that 
the schools are undertaught, the school 
buildings overcrowded, the hospitals inade- 
Quate and the existing facilities under- 
staffed. 

The big corporations are the only source 
Of big money; syphon it out of them. 

If this should be of concern to king-builder 
Walter Reuther, it is not. 

He is unconcerned about driving indus- 
try elsewhere, because in the blueprint of 
his dreams, these industries will all be so- 
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cialized anyway, and there will be no ques- 
tion of competitive taxes. 

The plants will be operated, wherever they 
may be, by the state, And Mr. Reuther, if 
possible, will be the state. 

This is G. Mennen Williams, as a political 
reality. Superimpose his pattern on the 
Nation, and today becomes truly the twi- 
light of capitalism. 


Dubious Timidity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not believe that appeasement of our 
friends tends to strengthen that friend- 
ship any more than appeasement of our 
enemies tends to deter them or their 
hostility. 

For this reason, I am very much im- 
pressed by the editorial entitled “Girard 
Won’t Be the Last Sacrifice to Allied 
Unity,” which appeared in the August 10 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include the editorial: 

GIRARD Won’r Be THE LAST SACRIFICE TO 

ALLIED UNITY 

Leave aside Army Specialist William S. 
Girard and just how he happened to fire an 
empty shell case into a group of Japanese 
civilians, thereby killing a Japanese woman. 
He may not be the easiest man in the Amer- 
ican Armed Forces to defend. But that is 
not the point. Neither is the relative sever- 
ity or leniency of American military justice 
versus the Japanese variety. The issue is 
whether or not an American’s constitutional 
rights can be waived by his own Government 
for political reasons. The Supreme Court 
says they can. 

Troops quartered in a foreign land are un- 
popular at best, and friction or worse is in- 
evitable. What is the Nation’s responsibil- 
ity to these men, who have been drafted and 
forced to serve overseas in countries which 
may or may not provide what we consider 
essential protection for accused persons? 
Under the status-of-forces agreements we 
upset the tradition of a century or so, which 
was that soldiers in foreign lands should 
be tried by their own commands. But these 
new agreements at least exempted from for- 
eign jurisdiction acts committed by men 
under orders. 

In the Girard case, our Government waived 
even this stipulation, despite the statement 
of Girard’s commanding officer that the sol- 
dier was on duty and under orders when 
the incident occurred. There is something 
unpleasant about the spectacle of the Ameri- 
can Government using its vast powers to 
turn an American soldier over to a foreign 
country for trial, even providing in advance 
evidence against the accused man, an Ameri- 
can citizen, incidentally, to bolster the case 
for the Japanese. 

In the Girard decision, the Supreme Court 
goes along with the contention that this 
soldier must be tried in a foreign court be- 
cause this will make the Japanese feel bet- 
ter. The constitutionality of the status-of- 
forces agreement is accepted, but the wisdom 
of the decision to stretch the agreement to 
permit the surrender of Girard is left to the 
discretion of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. The Court, 
which has continually lectured Congress as 
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to what it could or could not do, is unable 

to make a determination upon the basic 

gnis of young Americans drafted into the 
ce 


Whatever may be said as to the wisdom 
of making these agreements in the first place, 
it seems likely that we shall have to stand 
by them, now that they have been made. 
But that hardly excuses the Government 
for failing to stand by the terms of the 
agreement and insisting that a soldier should 
be subject to Army court-martial for of- 
fenses committed while on duty. 

What will we gain by such timidity? 
Surely not the respect of the host countries, 
most of whom fiercely defend the rights of 
their own nationals up to their ability to 
do so. They can hardly be blamed if they 
conclude that a country which pays all the 
bills, supplies most of the troops, and cheer- 
fully waives the rights of its own citizens 
is not to be taken too seriously. If we can 
be stampeded into believing that such con- 
cessions are needed to avoid being pushed 
back to Fortress America, tougher demands 
are likely to follow. 

As for the effect of this episode on the 
morale of American enlisted men, that phase 
of the matter is well summed up by the New 
York Times, which observes that there will 
be a danger to discipline if troops on duty 
abroad must constantly keep in mind that 
they may be brought before a foreign court 
entitled to pass on the question whether 
they exceeded their duty or their orders. 


Panning the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate very much the opportunity of 
including with my remarks a thought- 
ful editorial appearing in the Newark 
Evening News on August 11, entitled 
“Panning the President.” This editorial 
is written in excellent taste and I, par- 
ticularly, call attention to the last para- 
graph thereof in which the eternal truth 
is pointed out that the more great men 
are “slandered by their enemies, the 
more they are loved by the people.” 
There was a wise man who lived many, 
many years ago named Solomon and 
he left for the education of posterity the 
book of Proverbs contained in the Bible, 
and in chapter 15 thereof we read: 

A soft answer turneth away wrath; but 
grievous words stir up anger. 

The tongue of the wise useth knowledge 
aright: but the mouth of fools poureth 
out foolishness. 

A wholesome tongue is a tree of life: but 
perverseness therein is a breach in the spirit, 


It seems to me that those who would 
criticize might well consider the wisdom 
of Solomon as set forth in the verses 
quoted above. The editorial follows: 

PANNING THE PRESIDENT 

President Eisenhower, so long exempt even 
from partisan barbs, has lately been the 
target of some uncomplimentary observa- 
tions, which have reflected on his consist- 
ency, his knowledge, his ability, even his 
integrity and truthfulmess. Much of this 
has come from Congress, a body not notable 
for the readiness of its Members to concede 
their own shortcomings, 
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A man of Mr. Elsenhower’s quick temper 
must be annoyed by this sniping, but even 
under provocation he manages to avoid the 
use of the short, sharp words and the replies 
in kind which criticism drew from some of 
his predecessors. His is still the soft answer, 
as he demonstrated in replying to a press 
conference question about his reaction to 
the harshness which has been directed at 
him. 

He recalled that President Washington, 
“the greatest human the English-speaking 
race has produced,” had to endure some 
pretty rough stuff. Comparing this with the 


can be quite philosophical about it.“ 

Whether a President rules with a light 
rein and a quiet voice, like Mr. Eisenhower, 
or with a hard hand and a tart tongue, like 
the Roosevelts, he can expect criticism in 
abundance, much of it tainted with malice. 

Presidents never enjoy it, any more than 
anyone else does, but some learn to take 
it without loss of sleep or aplomb. Some, on 
the other hand, suffer acutely and let their 
misery show. But all, however grudgingly, 
concede that the rudeness and irreverence 
of a democracy are elements in its strength. 

In a country where self-restraint, modera- 
ation, and manners are not highly re- 
garded, the person of our Presidents is ac- 
corded more respect, even veneration, than 
might be expected. Considering the equali- 
tarian temper of the times, in which not 
even a young and handsome Queen of Eng- 
land is spared the candor of her subjects, 
President Eisenhower has good reason to be 
philosophical. 

Besides, he knows of the greatest of his 
predecessors, that the more they were slan- 
dered by their enemies, the more they were 
loved by the people. 


TVA Area Could Be Blighted if Action To 
Finance Power Production Should Be 
Much Longer Delayed by Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr.BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
an editorial from the Knoxville Journal, 
Knoxville, Tenn., Monday, August 12, 
1957, entitled “TVA Area Could Be 
Blighted if Action To Finance Power 
Production Should Be Much Longer 
Delayed by Congress”: 

TVA Arra Coup Be BLIGHTED IF Action To 
Frvance Power Propucrion SHovutp B 
MUCH LONGER DELAYED BY CONGRESS 
The United States Senate finished up last 

week's work with passage of a TVA self- 

financing bill which, in the refusal of Con- 
gress to make further appropriations for 
power production, was badly needed. If the 

House will also recognize the necessity for 

action, a new pattern will have been estab- 

lished that should enable the big power 
agency to keep up with area power demands. 

The Senate bill included two amendments, 
neither of which work any hardship on TVA. 
One of these required an additional annual 
repayment to the Treasury of $10 mililon, 
to apply on the Federal Government's in- 
vestment in power facilities. The second 
amendment restricted the Authority's power 
monopoly to its existing area. 
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As we have said here before, congressional 
action in providing for TVA's self-financing 
is not, in fact, to be considered a favor. 
Rather, it Is simply recognition of an obliga- 
tion which the Federal Government assumed 
a quarter of a century ago. When the agency 
was established and given a monopoly on 
production and distribution of power in 
seven States the Federal Government as- 
sumed the responsibility, so far as citizens 
in the TVA area were concerned for enabling 
TVA to provide the power required to serve 
them. 

We hope that a majority of the House 
will also be willing, in this session, to honor 
this obligation as the Senate has done. The 
fact is that if some arrangements for fi- 
nancing additional power production are 
not soon made the TVA area could be 
blighted industrially by comparison with the 
private power territory surrounding it, 


Race Relations Here Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the ef- 
forts of the left-wing politicians of this 
Nation to agitate the so-called mi- 
nority groups have succeeded only to 
the extent that sensible northerners 
should be and are aware that segrega- 
tion and discrimination problems are 
more acute in the northern centers than 
they have been in the South for more 
than a generation. 

It has been many years since there 
was a lynching in the South, 3 were re- 
ported in the United States—1 in Bos- 
ton, and 2 in Chicago—and others un- 
reported in Detroit and New York. 

Northern cities suppress news of their 
race riots and violent incidents, yet such 
news continues to leak out. At least 
2 incidents have occurred in Detroit in 
the last 2 years; only a few days ago 
racial violence erupted in Chicago, in 
which 32 persons were injured and 200 
extra policemen were required to bring 
calm, and in New York there have been 
several incidents, 

Recently, when a proposal was made 
in New York to outlaw discrimination in 
apartments, the New York Times 
changed from its usual tune, and opposed 
the proposal. 

I am proud to say that all southern 
people consider themselves to be Amer- 
icans—and they do not hyphenate that 
with race, creed, or color. Therefore, 
the agitators have failed to incite trou- 
bles in the South; their efforts have been 
successful in the above-mentioned re- 
spects. 

In this connection, it is a pleasure for 
me to insert in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, a column written by Editor C. W. 
Rice, of the Negro Labor News, published 
in Houston, Tex., July 6, 1957, and re- 
printed in the Lufkin (Tex.) Daily News 
on July 15, I especially commend this to 
every person who is not so prejudiced 
that he cannot see the truth: 

Race RELATIONS HERE Goop 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The following is a reprint 
of the column, As I See It by Editor C. W. 
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Rice of the Negro Labor News, published in 
Houston Saturday, July 6.) 

As I see it, for some time we have been 
making a study as to the effect that the 
controversial issue of desegregation has had 
on the relations between employers and 
their Negro help. We find that these rela- 
tions have grown more cordial in Texas with 
few exceptions. 

In the industries and industrial communi- 
ties of east Texas where Negroes constitute 
from 50 to 75 percent of the employees, 
there is a growing mutual understanding of 
the race problem and greater effort to im- 
prove conditions that have heretofore caused 
racial dissatisfaction, 

In nearly every community in this section, 
we found that the schools have been im- 
proved, new buildings, playgrounds erected, 
better housing and living conditions have 
been provided. 

Police brutality against Negroes has been 
greatly decreased. In many of the larger 
communities, we seldom heard integration 
discussed by elther white or colored. Many 
would say that there has been no race 
trouble here and we are not expecting any. 

As I see it, Lufkin, Tex., sometimes called 
the industrial capital of east Texas, can be 
pointed to as an example of how race rela- 
tions has worked smoothly. Probably no 
other industrial section of Texas has made 
more progress in race relations than in this 
town. New high and elementary schools 
have been built, good streets, beautiful sub- 
divisions with modern homes, and new 
churches are in evidence everywhere. 

Negroes in industries have good-paying 
jobs, especially at the Lufkin and Texas 
foundries, Southland Paper Mill, Angelina 
Lumber Co., and other industries. Last 
month, the Negro chamber of commerce that 
was organized several years ago, moved into 
its own bullding. This is the first of its 
kind that I know of in the State of Texas 
including such cities as Dallas, Fort Worth, 
and Houston. All of these achievements 
have been made possible through the splen- 
did cooperation of white and colored leader- 
ship. 

The credit for improved race relations 
may go to the following persons: Ernest L. 
Kurth, industrial magnate who is president 
of the Southland Paper Mill and the Ange- 
lina County Lumber Co., better known as 
Mr. East Texas. 

Col. Cal Chambers, founder of the Texas 
Foundries, 17 years ago, has 300 Negro em- 
ployees and we understand that on the in- 
centive plan, some Negro employees make 
top wages. 

W. W. Trout, president of the Lufkin Iron 
& Machine Foundaries, whose father pio- 
neered in east Texas industries and founded 
the Lufkin Foundries, was always a friend 
to colored people. He gave them large em- 
ployment in his plant. The young Trouts, 
Ed and Walter, have followed in their fa- 
ther's footsteps, 

Just 11 miles from Lufkin is located the 
Southern Pine Lumber Co. and some other 
industries which give a large part of em- 
ployment to colored people. They have 
modern schools and under management of 
young Arthur Temple, the Negro homes have 
all modern conveniences, even telephones 
and beautiful churches. Conditions have 
improved so much until this saw mill com- 
munity has taken in a city-like appearance. 

In these industries throughout east Texas, 
white and colored work side by side without 
any friction, Eyeryone seems satisfied and 
unmindful of the great racial agitation, 
which is going on elsewhere, 

Prof. D. G. Clever, principal of the Lufkin 
High School, summed it up correctly when 
I asked him how many people felt about 
school integration. He said “we are so busy 
here improving our own conditions that we 
don't have time to worry about the desegre- 
gation issue.” 
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What has been said about Lufkin and 
Diboll, can be said about many other cities 
and towns of east Texas—the traditional 
Black Belt. 

These communities are a jump ahead of 
marry other sections. They realize that a 
vast change is taking place in the South 
and have set out to adjust to these conditions 
on the community levels. 


Citizen Award to Walter H. Beam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
wish to include a news article which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Indianola 
Tribune, Indianaola, Iowa, with refer- 
ence to a citizen award which was 
presented to Walter H. Beam, of Mar- 
tensdale, Iowa: 

WALTER H. Beam Wins First MARTENSDALE 
CITIZEN AWARD 


Walter H. Beam, an employee of the State 
of Iowa for 43 years and an original resi- 
dent of Martensdale received Martensdale's 
first citizen of the year award Monday eye- 
ning, February 25, 1957. 

The award was given by the Martensdale 
Community Club at a pot luck dinner at 
the club buliding and was presented by Mrs. 
John Powers, master of ceremonies for the 
program. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, four 
former Iowa governors and the widow of a 
fifth, the late William S. Beardsley of New 
Virginia, sent letters of greeting to Mr. 
Beam for the occasion. The ex-governors, 
all Republicans, were Dan Turner, Robert D. 
Blue, Leo A. Hoegh and Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, now United States Senator from 
Iowa. 

Greetings were also recelved from Judge 
Harold E. Davidson, of the 15th judicial 
district, a longtime friend; Glenn D. Sars- 
field, state comptrolier and Mr. Beam's 
former boss and William B. Sayre of Ack- 
worth, Warren County Republican chairman 
and Emory English, editor of the Iowa 
Annals. 

Mr. Beam was honored for six reasons, 
Mrs. Powers said. In her talk she listed Mr. 
Beam's qualities: president of the commu- 
nity club, his work for the Wick field picnic, 
his election work for the Republican Party, 
Martensdale pioneer, his work for schools 
and civic development and over 40 years of 
service to the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Beam ls best known as parliamen- 
tarian to the Iowa senate, a post he filled 
with distinction while serving as secretary 
of the senate for seven sessions, 1925 to 1931 
and 1937 to 1941. He also worked between 
sessions, on six issues of the Iowa code as 
a proofreader. 

Mr. Beam first went to work for the State 
in 1913 when he became senate file clerk. 
He then worked his way up the ladder, be- 
coming a reading and engrossing clerk and 
then assistant senate secretary. 

He left the senate in 1942, after 29 years 
continuous service, when he became an 
auditor with the State tax commissioner. 
He then went back to the senate for 1 
term in 1945 as assistant secretary before 
transf to the commptroller's office, where 
he audited all State printing bills from 1945 
until January of this year, He then left 
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State employment when his job was trans- 
ferred to the State printing board. 

Mr. Beam has also worked for Martens- 
dale since the town was founded in 1913. He 
came July 27, 1913, to buy grain for a Des 
Moines firm and has lived there since. 

He worked to get the first post office for 
the new community and he worked day and 
night for the Martensdale Consolidated 
School District, which operates the present 
Martensdale schools. He has also been active 
in the town’s Community Church, and took 
an active part in building the present build- 
ing, which was dedicated in 1945. 

Mr. Beam has also been active in Warren 
County affairs. He taught country school 
4 years when he first came to the county 
in 1896 from Warren County, II., where he 
was born and raised and attended school. 
He was born there September 4, 1875, and 
taught school before moving to a farm near 
where Martensdale was to be located later. 

He also served two terms as county auditor 
from 1909 to 1912 and he was a member of the 
county board of education for 27 years, end- 
ing in 1942. 

He also served 12 years on the county Re- 
publican central committee and he has been 
a lifelong, active Republican. The letters 
from President Eisenhower, the five gover- 
nors and Mr. Sayre all praised his faithful 
party service. 

Mr. Beam married the former Katie Ruth 
Darling December 28, 1910, at her home in 
Bedford and the couple have lived in Mar- 
tensdale even since the town was formed. 
The couple have 4 sons, George and Charles, 
of Indianola; Burl, of Martensdale, and Max, 
of Hamilton, Mass., and 6 grandchildren. 

Others on the program honoring Mr. Beam 
were Mr. Frank Lickteig, Martensdale garage- 
man, who talked on early. businesses in town; 
Mrs. Carl Martens, who talked on early fam- 
ilies and homes and the Reverend Virgil Bun- 
jer, pastor of the Martensdale Community 
Church, who gave the history of the church, 

Mrs. Powers also asked club members to 
think about donating the use of their build- 
ing for a youth center. “This would do no 
harm at all as we have the space and just 
have to utilize it,” she concluded, 


Utah Plant Is First To Make Gas 
From Ore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

UTAH-Minep ORE Usep To PRODUCE GASOLINE 

Bonanza, Utan, August 11.—An operation 
unique in the mining and oil industries is 
mining a solid hydrocarbon, pumping it 72 
miles through a pipeline, and making high- 
grade gasoline and coke from it. 

It's the first commercial plant in America 
to make gasoline from a material other than 
crude oll, 

The system now in operation is a $16-mil- 
lion undertaking of the American Gilsonite 
Co. 
The company mines the hydrocarbon, Gil- 
sonite, from vast deposits near Bonanza in 
eastern Utah, grinds it up, mixes it with 
water and pumps it through a 6-inch pipe- 
line to a plant near Grand Junction, Colo. 
There a refinery melts it down and turns it 
Into gasoline and coke. 

The pipeline delivers 700 tons of Gilsonite 
ore a day to the processing plant. The re- 
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finery turns out 275 tons a day of high-grade 
coke and 54,600 gallons a day (1,300 barrels) 
of high-octane gasoline. 

The metallurgical coke is marketed chiefiy 
in the Northwest for use by aluminum pro- 
ducers. 

Gilsonite ore is found in vertical fissures 
that run for several miles along the earth's 
Surface and may go as deep as 2,000 feet. It 
is not inflammable, but its dust is highly 
explosive. There have been disastrous ex- 
plosions in the mines near Bonanza. 

The scientific name of the ore is uintaite. 
There are deposits of it elsewhere in the 
world, but virtually the only commercially 
usable deposits are in the Uintah Basin of 
eastern Utah and western Colorado. 

In 1884 Samuel H. Gilson, an energetic 
settler, became interested and tried to find 
uses for it. Local residents applied his name 
to the material, and the name Gilsonite 
later became a registered trademark of the 
Barber Asphalt Co. 


The Late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leaye to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Ledger, Montrose, Calif., which is a 
tribute to the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. The editorial speaks for 
itself: 

TRIBUTE TO A FALLEN FIGHTER 

Every time a great American dies, a little 
bit of America dies too, if there is no one to 
step forward and take up the eternal battle 
that is the price of liberty. Great voids in 
the fabric of American life were left by the 
deaths of Robert Taft, James Forrestal, Gen, 
George Patton, Gen. Waldon Walker, and 
other great conservative Americans who haye 
died in recent years. 

Another great void is left by the sudden 
death of Senator Joseph McCarthy, who died 
quietly in the prime of life. He was a de- 
voted husband and father. And he was 
devoted to the land he had sworn to defend 
from all enemies, foreign and domestic. 
Senator McCarthy had laid upon that altar 
of devotion to country, sacrifices that lesser 
men would not give: Official popularity, pro- 
fessional career, party leadership, social 
standing, political standing. But he would 
not lay upon the altar of political ex- 
pediency the sacrifices of self-respect, hon- 
esty, moral courage, and his sacred honor as 
a God-fearing American. 

Joe McCarthy had been accused of nearly 
everything, and some believed the accusa- 
tions. But he could never be accused of 
being disloyal to his country, or of com- 
promising his position. The charges hurled 
at him were answered by him, and where 
necessary, proved. His only sin was to op- 
pose communism with all the vigor he could 
muster. 

On the other hand, the charges he di- 
Tected at others were answered only with 
smear. The administration—the adminis- 
tration he helped to put into office—went to 
great lengths in the notorious McCarthy 
censure to neutralize his anti-Communist 
campaign, and to avoid answering the query, 
“Who promoted Peress?” ‘The questioner 
was blackbalied, but the question was never 
answered. Who today has the courage to 
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hurl again the forbidden question that 
boomeranged on the man from Wisconsin? 
‘Who now has the courage to take up the 
battle where he left off? 

The career of Joseph McCarthy is an in- 
spiration for Americans. Of humble birth, 
he fought his way to an education and to 
public office. As a fighting marine in the 
South Pacific, he deplored what he consid- 
ered to be corruption in Government, and he 
swore to return to his native Wisconsin and 
become a Senator. 

In the Senate, he devoted his life to fight- 
ing the creeping paralysis of communism, 
only to find that his worst enemies were not 
the Reds, but those who protected them, 
His own party, which had used the tre- 
mendous personal popularity of McCarthy, 
MacArthur, and Taft to win the election of 
1952, led the counterattack against the man 
from Wisconsin. The opposition of the New 
Deal Democrats he expected, but it is safe to 
say that the crushing censure by his own 
party hastened his death. 

It is sad to see that those same party 
leaders who did their best to ruin him, added 
hypocrisy to hatred when they sent mes- 
sages of sympathy to Senator McCarthy's 
widow. 

And with long faces, his colleagues sat in 
the Chamber where they had shamelessly 
crucified McCarthy—the man, in mock trib- 
ute to McCarthy—the memory. 

In a recent letter to us, Senator McCarthy 
closed with wishes for good luck and good 
health. To those who yelped at his heels 
as he fought a common foe, we wish the 
same. You'll need both luck and health in 
your losing fight against communism. And 
you could use, too, a portion of the brains 
and courage and fortitude—and devotion to 
God and country—displayed by a fallen 
leader, Senator Joseph McCarthy. 


When the Next Satellite Revolts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, many 
of us have been sorely concerned by 
what happened in Hungary, and our con- 
sciences have been disturbed. The Spe- 
cial Committee of the United Nations, 
composed of representatives of five na- 
tions, in a unanimous report has detailed 
the ruthless manner in which the revolt 
was crushed by the Soviet Union, and a 
legal government, popularly supported 
by the people of Hungary, was deposed. 
I think that the peoples of the free world 
should be now discussing and adopting 
policies to deal with such future revolts. 
There is little we can do to repair what 
has happened in the past. We can pre- 
pare for the future. I ask unanimous 
consent to print an article which I wrote 
on this subject and which appeared in 
Western World for August 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN THE Nexr Soviet SATELLITE REVOLTS 
(By Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, of Tennessee) 
(Evrror’s Nore.—Senator KEFAUVER served 

in the House of Representatives from 1939 

until 1949, when he was elected to the Senate 

where he has served since that time. He isa 
member of the Judiciary and Armed Services 
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Committees. He was the Democratic candil- 
date for Vice President last year.) 

There is an ominous silence over Eastern 
Europe. How long will the calm last? 

In Hungary, Soviet repression continues 

and the trials of the rebels seem about to 
begin. 
Red Poland is balancing on a tightrope. 
Gomulka, whose antipathy to Moscow has 
been greatly exaggerated, has relaxed the 
tension somewhat by loosening the peoples’ 
shackles. He can hardly retighten the screws 
without provoking a popular revolt that 
would bring a worse repression. Yet, allow- 
ing his restless Poles full freedom (sure to 
include secession from the Kremlin) would 
have the same tragic result. How long can 
his act continue? 

Another satellite outbreak anywhere seems 
almost sure to ignite a rebellion among the 
East Germans of the so-called People's 
Democratic Republic, 

Already exiled Hungarian leaders are pre- 
dicting a new revolt in the near future. It 
could hardly be otherwise. For the Hun- 
garian revolt revealed unmistakably what the 
West should never have doubted—namely, 
that the East European peoples reject all 
forms of communism, national or Soviet, and 
will settle for nothing less than real free- 
dom. Certainly not all of Mao Tse-tung’s 
promises of a “hundred flowers blooming, a 
hundred schools of thought contending,” will 
placate the dissatisfied if the condition is 
that all must be red. 

Since the political barometer points to 
storm, elementary statesmanship would seem 
to require the governments of the free coun- 
tries to face this possibility, and singly and 
collectively decide what, under such circum- 
stances, they are prepared to do when the 
tempest breaks. Doing nothing could be 
excused in the case of Hungary on the 
grounds of surprise. For Westerners to stand 
idly by and once more wring their hands 
while brave men (and women and 12-year- 
olds) die in a cause we claim is ours, would 
discredit the West entirely. Henceforth no 
uncommitted people would be tempted to 
rely upon us for anything, 

How, some will ask, can we be sure of any- 
thing behind the Iron Curtain? Would we 
not risk going off half-cocked, and plunging 
the world through ignorance into the world's 
worst war? 

Let’s look at Hungary. 

Within the past few months that country 
has disgorged 190,000 refugees. And we 
have heard the sounds of that historic up- 
rising, from the wild shouts of a short-lived 
triumph to the shrieks of terror that died 
out in a thin radio cry for help. 

Now, to eliminate the last uncertainty, a 
United Nations report indicting the Soviets 
before the world and its fellow nations in 
the strongest denunciatory language gives 
the complete story. 

On January 10, 1957, almost 3 months 
after the initial October revolt began in 
Hungary, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations appointed a Special Committee on 
the Problem of Hungary, composed of 
Mongi Slim, of Tunisia; Alsing Andersen, of 
Denmark; K. C. O. Shann, of Australia; 
R. S. S. Gunewardene, of Ceylon; and En- 
rique Rodriguez, of Fabregat, of Uruguay. 

The Assembly asked the committee to carry 
out a full and objective investigation af all 
aspects of Soviet intervention in Hungary 
by armed force and by other means, and of 
the effects of such intervention in Hungary 
by armed force and by other means, and 
of the effects of such intervention on the 
political development of Hungary. 

In its report, the committee stated that 
in carrying out the mandate, it studied “a 
rich documentation supplied by governments 
and obtained from other sources, while it 
closely questioned more than a hundred wit- 
nesses, representing every stratum of Hun- 
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garian society, whose testimony filled 2,000 
pages in the verbatim record.” 

The committee also pointed out that the 
General Assembly had asked that the in- 
vestigation be pursued in Hungary also, but 
the attitude of the Hungarian Government 
did not allow the committee to carry out 
this part of its mandate, 

The five United Nations delegates saw fit 
to delete the more gruesome details of So- 
viet cruelty and barbarism. Yet the report 
is shocking enough in its blow-by-blow ac- 
count of the heroic but fruitless uprising of 
an entire people and its subsequent bloody 
and illegal repression by the Russians. Even 
in its unexpurgated edition, free peoples 
wince to remember how they looked on pas- 
sively while this was going on, and the 
United Nations—so prompt and brave in its 
reaction to Suez—did nothing but vote a 
series of academic resolutions, which Soviet 
Russia systematically and insolently flouted, 

The essence of the Committee's conclu- 
sions are: 

1. The entire population, excluding only 
the political police, and including women 
and 12-year-olds, participated in the revolt, 

2. The rebels established a legal govern- 
ment popularly supported by the people of 
Hungary. 

3. Russia intervened, and removed this 
popular government formed by a spontane- 
ous national movement, and neither aided 
nor abetted from the outside. 

4. The government put into power by the 
Soviet did not at the time, and does not 
now, have the support of the people of 
Hungary. 

5. The situation in Hungary today is as 
bad or even worse than at the time of the 
revolt, The people have no personal free- 
dom and are completely under the yoke of 
the Soviet communistic dictatorship, 


A CONGRESSIONAL VIEW 


A previous special report on the subject 
of Hungary by the House of Representatives“ 
Committee on Foreign Affairs gave the world 
additional background information about 
what happens when a satellite nation defies 
Soviet Russia. 

Here is a summary of some of its observa- 
tions and impressions: 

The catastrophic Hungarian revolution of 
October 23 caught the free world totally un- 
prepared, and subsequent events clearly 
show the Soviet Union is determined to go 
to any and all lengths to maintain its em- 
pire of enslaved peoples by the most brutal 
forms of armed subjugation and repression, 
when permitted to do so. Its policy toward 
the satellite nations is one of ruthless coloni- 
alism and overlordship of both human and 
natural resources without parallel in modern 
history. Because of this knowledge now 
broadcast without equivocation or doubt to 
the world, it might be difficult if not im- 
possible to prevent free world volunteers 
from moving in to counter Soviet aggression 
should another satellite nation revolt. 

A third detailed report made by the In- 
ternational Commission of Jurists in The 
Hague in April of this year has this to say 
in summary: 

Soviet intervention in Hungary clearly 
constituted aggression, if it took place with- 
out Hungarian permission, according to the 
Soviet definition of the word “aggression,” 
the relevant part of which (art. I) reads as 
follows: 

“In an International conflict that state 
shall be declared the attacker which first 
commits one of the following acts: Invasion 
by its armed forces, even without a declara- 
tion of war, of the territory of another 
state; bombardment by its land, sea, or air 
forces of the territory of another state or 
the carrying out of a deliberate attack on 
the ships or aircraft of the latter; the land- 
ing or leading of its land, sea, or air forces | 
inside the boundaries of another state with- 
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out the permission, particularly as regards 
the length of their stay or the extent of the 
area in which they may stay.” 

Permission to station Soviet troops in 
Hungary is given by the Wargaw Pact of 
May 14, 1955, provided it is “by agreement 
among the states, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of their (the signatories of the 
Warsaw Pact) mutual defense.” 

So the world now has proof positive and 
authentic background information on how 
the Soviets acted when a satellite nation 
revolts. It also has the dismal evidence of 
how the rest of the world behaved in the 
face of such action as a direct result of lack 
of foresight in planning a policy of action in 
the wake of such a revolution. 

The revolt of Hungary may have been a 
dangerous crisis wherein extreme prudence 
can be understood if not approved. 

But it was nonetheless what the House of 
Representatives subcommittee called “the 
lost opportunity of our generation.” For 
the United States administration, which had 
for years emphasized the need for the “lib- 
eration of East Europe,” to fall back on “re- 
Nance on moral pressures” was a retreat 
that verged on a surrender. But neither the 
American nor his European colleague showed 
any stomach for positive action. 

Nor did the United Nations. 

In fact, the double failure of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the United 
Nations to give positive help to the Hun- 
garlans was one of two things. Either it 
was the acknowledgment of Russia's right“ 
to dominate the Warsaw Pact area (a re- 
vival of the 1944-45 American alibi that the 
U. S. S. R. could properly claim “friendly 
neighbors"), or it was a confession that 
Western devotion to freedom is a punier 
thing than Western fear of being involved 
in another major war. 

Give the Western peoples credit. They 
wanted to help. I have never seen my own 
fellow Americans or Members of the United 
States Congress so universally disturbed by 
any world crisis as they were by the Hun- 
garian revolt. I trust in this world of the 
stiff upper lip that it would not be melo- 
dramatic to say I heard women weep and saw 
usually cheerful men walk around with a 
stunned solemnity in those days immediately 
following the Hungarian revolt. I have never 
seen shame and horror so universally written 
on the faces of my countrymen. 

And I heard them ask over and over * * * 
what can we do? 

The thing is, they didn't know what to do. 
Many were ready to spring into action as 
yolunteers along with the Hungarians. 

And the United States administration, pre- 
occupied with the events around Suez, gave 
no lead. For 4 days, October 23 to 27, it 
did nothing. Then, having summoned the 
United Nations, it limited itself to strictly 
verbal condemnation of Soviet aggression. 
To all of which the Kremlin paid not the 
slightest attention. Indeed, to underline 
their contempt for world opinion, Russian 
leaders suddenly threatened to obliterate 
Paris and London with guided missiles. 

President Eisenhower later announced that 
Americans cannot have one law for their 
friends and another for their enemies. In- 
deed, it would have been enough if he had 
treated our enemies, the Red Russians, with 
the same severity he showed toward our 
much-provoked friends—France, Britain, and 
Israel. Instead, some suspect the adminis- 
tration of whistling in the dark. While talk- 
ing bravely, it was actually preoccupied with 
preventing the revolt from spreading from 
Hungary to other captive peoples. This 
might have made liberation a fact, but it 
would not have contributed to that relaxa- 
tion of tensions with communism which 
the President had steadfastly pursued. And 
it would have made a caricature of the previ- 
ous American policy of urging the captive 
peoples to scttle for some form of national 
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communism, rather than demanding the 
same amount of freedom as Americans con- 
sider their own birthright. 

Ninety percent of the Americans would, 
in my judgment, have been prepared to fol- 
low wherever the administration led. But 
the Hungarian crisis came at a peculiarly 
awkward moment. With a national election 
less than 2 weeks off, the people were ab- 
sorbed in domestic politics. They were also 
understandably confused by the simultane- 
ous Suez affair. And finally, one must admit, 
they shared the administration's fear of pro- 
voking the U. S. S. R. into starting a major 
war. These reasons were obvious at the time, 
and contributed to the general atmosphere of 
impotence. 

Yet, looking back, I am convinced the 
main cause of the West’s paralysis was quite 
simple—lack of a united plan of action by 
the NATO powers. 

For years these countries had simply ig- 
nored paragraph 2 of the NATO treaty urg- 
ing amplification into economic and political 
fields. Yet the recent recommendations for 
strengthening NATO by the Three Wise Men 
were almost insignificant. 

KEFAUVER'S RESOLUTION 

As far back as 1949, I introduced a resolu- 
tion requesting the American Presi- 
dent * * “to invite the other democracies 
which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty 
to name delegates, including joerg taps 
their principal political parties, to mee 
conyention with similarly appointed dele- 
gates from the United States and from 
other democracies as the convention may 
invite; to explore and report to what extent 
their peoples might further unite within 
the framework of the United Nations, and 
agree to form, federally or otherwise, a de- 
fense, economic and political union.” 

This my colleagues never allowed to get 
out of committee, but it has been discussed 
in various sessions of Congress and, at one 
time or another, has had the support of 
about 40 percent of the Senators and House 
Members. 

Without going nearly so far, the NATO 
governments could easily have amplified 
and deepened their understanding. On the 
basis thereof, they could have made appro- 
priate plans for dealing with crises of almost 
any type, in any part of the world, 

Instead, nothing. 

Or rather * * * nothing but the Hun- 
garian debacle, with its frustration and sub- 
sequent dangers. For, in my opinion, the 
dangers of not intervening on behalf of 
freedom may in the long run outstrip the 
danger of intervention. 

Now in my judgment, the time has come 
to end the period of Western equivocation 
and find out just how far the American and 
other governments are willing and able to 
agree upon a policy for action both now and 
when the next satellite revolts. Here is 
what I propose: 

First, immediate measures. 

The tragedy of the Hungarian revolution, 
and what it has meant in the crushing of 
human beings and their love of liberty, 
should be kept alive continually before the 
people of the world. Its horror should re- 
main a constant reminder of what is behind 
the facade of the Soviet Union. It should 
not be forgotten in the confusion of various 
statements from various representatives of 
the United States Government and the goy- 
ernments of other nations. 

The three reports to which we have al- 
ready referred, especially the UN report, 
should be circulated as widely as possible, 
These reports should be continually and per- 
sistently referred to for the next 5 years in 
the United Nations. 

When the United Nations General Assem- 
bly reconvenes, it should demand that the 
Soviet Union explain why it should not be 
expelled if it continues to violate the resolu- 
tions of that body. 
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The Kadar government, by virtue of the 
United Nations own report, does not repre- 
sent the Hungarian people, and should there- 
fore be immediately expelled from the world 
organization. 

STOP EXECUTIONS Fe 

The U. N. should take immediate steps to 
stop the execution of 2,000 Hungarian pa- 
triots who have been sentenced to death. A 
resolution unanimously passed by a confer- 
ence of lawyers organized by the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists at The Hague, 
March 2, 1957, reports as follows: 

“This conference * * * is of the opinion 
that the laws and decrees of the authorities 
in Hungary violate human rights in falling 
to provide the minimum safeguards of jus- 
tice in criminal trials which are 
by civilized nations, particularly for offenses 
punishable with death, in that they fall to 
provide in every case for an impartial tri- 
bunal; define offenses in vague terms open to 
abuse in interpretation; give the accused no 
proper notice of the charge preferred; do not 
allow adequate time and facilities for the 
accused to prepare his defense, to call wit- 
nesses, and to instruct counsel on his behalf; 
do not always provide.an effective right of 
appeal or effective procedure for clemency. 

Deplores the secrecy in which almost all 
the criminal trials in Hungary have been 
conducted since November 4, 1956, and re- 
grets the refusal of the authorities in Hun- 
gary to allow impartial legal observers to 
trials which are of concern to lawyers of all 
nations.” 

The United Nations should immediately 
create a permanent military force ready for 
action in all future cases of naked aggression, 

And what should NATO do? 

First, at their next meeting, the NATO 
parliamentarians should urge their respective 
governments to negotiate immediately a 
common plan of concerted action When the 
next satellite country revolts. We—for I am 
one of them—should set up a watchdog com- 
mittee to see that our several governments 
get busy immediately and do not stall for fear 
of “provoking” the U. S. S. R. For unless 
there is such a common policy, a repetition 
of the Hungarian debacle is inevitable—with 
even worse consequences. Action by some, 
inaction by other NATO governments, will 
not do. Nothing could be worse than, say, 
positive action by Britain and France, in- 
action by the United States and West Ger- 
many—or the other way around. Once NATO 
as NATO has accepted such a common policy, 
it should broadcast it to the world, thus let- 
ting everybody know that the U. S. S. R. 
cannot expect to commit rape a second time 
with impunity. 

A 6-POINT PROGRAM 

Now my suggestion for the planks of such 
a policy. 

To begin with, monetary and physical help 
for the refugees of the last time is mere salve 
on a deep wound. The gaping sore of peoples 
condemned to slavery is a festering wound 
and its healing must include disinfettion and, 
if necessary, surgery. 

1. The NATO countries should seek to have 
the U. N. Assembly instruct the Secretary 
General in advance to issue in the Assem- 
bly’s name to an aggressor country whose 
troops cross an established frontier an im- 
mediate warning to desist. 

2. The Secretary General, in case of non- 
compliance within 24 hours, and without 
Turther authorization, should send into the 
attacked countries U. N. civilian observers 
with their own transport, regardless of any 
protests by the aggressor. 

3. The NATO countries should immediately 
summon the U. N. Assembly and when it 
convenes, consider the opportunity of send- 
ing a previously constituted U. N. military 
force—if any—to assist the country attacked. 

4. At the same time, the NATO countries 
should ask the Assembly to recommend that 
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the members take complete economic and po- 
litical sanctions against the aggressor, in- 
ciuding an embargo on all shipments and fu- 
ture trade and the breaking of diplomatic 
relations. In case the Assembly refuses, the 
NATO countries should undertake these sanc- 
tions independently. 

5. The NATO countries should publicly 
reserve the right as nations to come to the 
accumulative defense of any sovereign people 
that invites assistance against attack. 

6. The NATO countries should move quick- 
ly to grant diplomatic recognition to any 
government that manages to achieve the start 
of a success in an armed uprising against 
Communist tyranny. They should not 
wait—as in the case of Hungary—and then 
merely refuse to recognize somebody’s stooge. 

Such measures would be legal insofar as 
they would be either in defense of the U. N. 
Charter or justified by other international 
laws. They would not, under these, be acts 
of war. However, they might cause a war 
if the Kremlin decided it would prefer its 
own total destruction to any relinquishment 
of territories or victim peoples. 

The East European satellites are of value 
to the Kremlin in two ways: as cows to be 
milked for the benefit of the U. S. S. R. and 
as a glacis lying before the Soviet fortress 
(militarily and ideologically). They are of 
little value as a source of military contin- 
gents since the peoples would leap at the 
first opportunity to desert. In case of war, 
satellite manpower would doubtless be 
shanghaied into Soviet factories or put to 
guard remote stretches of railroad track in 
central Asia. 

Short of an attack upon them, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the Kremlin benfici- 
aries of a spoils regime will risk their own 
position and the total destruction of world 
communism rather than lose control over 
rebellious peoples whom it cannot hope to 
keep forever unless the West disintegrates 
or surrenders, But against the risk of war, 
the West must weight the risk of any further 
nonintervention in defense of its principles. 
For these are the most precious capital on 
earth. 


A House Divided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Jaime Potenze which appeared in the 
Commonweal of March 1, 1957; 

A House Dymo 
(By Jaime Potenze) 

When someone from the United States re- 
fers to South America he usually adds an 
adjective which connotes suffering or pain, 
disgrace or property. With the exception of 
the tourist agencies, which present a world 
that simply does not exist, made up of Cuban 
rumbas, Brazilian sambas and Peruvian bull- 
fighters, most intelligent allusions to South 
America are tinged with pity. 

To balance Habana’s nightclubs, one can 
find the wretched workers of the tobacco and 
sugar plantations. If in Bolivia there is a 
Patifio married to a real Bourbon princess, 
there are also slaves who sleep in beds that 
are always warm, because as soon as one 
returns from the mines for his rest another 
leaves for work—all so that Aramayo and 
Hochshild “tin barons” can go on losing 
fortunes in the glamorous international 
Casinos, 


— 
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It is true that the Modern Art Museum of 
Sao Paulo is perhaps the most important in 
the world, thanks to Mecenae Matarazzo, but 
it is also true that there are thousands of 
Negroes piled up in rotten shacks in Rio de 
Janeiro’s “morros,” within a few blocks of 
the Copacabana Palace Hotel, with its lavish 
floor shows. * Yes, the naked truth is 
that in every country in South America one 
can find violent contrasts, the most violent 
the imagination can conceive. People know 
this. What else do they know? 

“The Americas are a free and united 
world,” we held. Well, we are fed up with 
that refrain. The Americas are “sister na- 
tions,” but almost all disdainfully ignore 
everything about their neighbors right up 
to the type of government in power. And 
this blindness comes from the fact that most 
of us really do not care a hoot about what's 
going on in other nations of the Americas. 
If we hear that in the Dominican Republic 
the picturesque “Generalissimo Doctor“ 
Trujillo has built a palace for his son 
Radames and appointed him general at the 
ripe age of nine, we simply laugh. When 
German Arciniegas points out that in 31 
years there have been 22 presidents in Para- 
guay, we shrug our shoulders. 

Let's be frank about it. I am a native of 
Argentina. We Argentines, and our brothers 
north of the border, have no real solidarity 
with our American neighbors. We know 
superficially that there have been Aztec and 
Mayan civilizations, that Chilean wines are 
exquisite, that Uruguay is America’s Switzer- 
land, and we accept as natural the fact that 
generals, generalissimos, or field marshals 
govern these tough lands. It is true that we 
tear our clothing because this is so, and that 
we support unhesitatingly a Haya de la Torre 
(of whose aims we know nothing). Or we 
are ready to express our solidarity with any 
movement claiming to represent anti-im-~- 
perialism (although we are not sure of the 
real meaning of imperialism), and words like 
Indo-America have a celestial sound to our 
ears (although if we temper our enthusiasm 
we find it is an idea no one can accept). 
But real understanding and solidarity do not 
exist. 

Richard Dyer, an American correspondent, 
summed up the Quitandinha Conference in 
1947 with a sentence which was more than a 
wisecrack. On the day before the conference 
started, he sent a cable to the effect that due 
to the number of delegates who had arrived 
the whiskey supply of the Copacabana Palace 
Hotel was used up. And this is not surpris- 
ing. The delegates had little else to do. At 
the conference the only mission of the “yes 
men” of Latin America was to assent to the 
dictates of the delegation of the United 
States of America. 

There were, it is true, a few exceptions to 
this generalization. Argentina was one, but 
by the grace of God and not because of the 
principles of the men who then governed us. 
In Quitandinha, the goal was to consolidate 
peace; the distinguished delegates of South 
America knew that this was possible only 
through their support of the country which 
had strongly supported all the dictatorships 
south of the border. In 1942, for example, 
Ambassador Avra Warren handed the il- 
literate Trujillo a diploma of doctor honoris 
causa from the the University of Pittsburgh. 
And if Perén had wanted it, I am sure that 
Ambassadors Messersmith, Bruce or Nufer 
would have gladly given all the doctorates 
available, with Dwight D. Eisenhower—act- 
ing on the advice of Brother Milton—giving 
his blessing. Why not: If the Christian 
Democracies of Germany and Italy bestowed 
medals on Raul Apold, Perén’s press séc- 
retary, justly called the Argentine Goebbels, 
there is little reason to suppose that other 
regimes would not grant a doctorate to 
Perón or any one of his gang. 

The pattern of Quitandinha has been fol- 
lowed at almost all the Pan-American con- 
ferences. I say “almost,” because the Cara- 
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cas one, in 1954, was marked by an incident 
that few people remember, Costa Rica, 
which is the only Christian democratic 
country in America, simply refused to attend 
that conference because of the general lack 
of democracy in the Americas, Costa Rica 
was right. How could a representative of 
such a decent and democratic nation discuss 
democracy and freedom with men appointed 
by tyrants? Why should it lend its prestige 
to another farce? President José Figueres 
said “No,” but he was the only one. 

South America is today, for the most part, 
a conglomeration of tyrannies governed by 
men who know that as long as they put their 
natural resources at the disposal of the 
United States, nobody will bother them. 
This and official anticommunism guarantee 
that “American unity” will have no embar- 
rassing fissures. But things would not have 
to be this way. If cooperation could really 
rest on the foundation of Pan-American 
spirit, the United States could be an impor- 
tant factor in the development of the coun- 
tries south of the border. But things do 
not work out that way today. 

Uruguay, for example, is one of the “demo- 
cratic bulwarks“ of the continent, and has 
been always a close friend of the United 
States and a stanch supporter of the prin- 
ciples so dear to Pan-American conferences. 
The backbone of Uruguay's economy is wool. 
However, when certain businessmen in the 
United States asked Washington to impose 
a special tax on Uruguayan wool so that 
little brother from the River Plate could not 
compete with them, Congress agreed. Ap- 
parently the economic policy of nations in 
such matters is still dictated by expediency. 

Unfortunately, policy in this area seems to 
be dictated solely by the importance at- 
tached to the countries involved, and that 
importance is measured in material terms. 
When Costa Rica refused to attend the 
Caracas conference, the gesture went almost 
unnoticed because it is a small nation which 
counts only from a moral point of view. 
If Argentina had been reluctant to go to 
Caracas, however, things would have been 
different, and for obvious reasons. The lat- 
terday honeymoon between President Eisen- 
hower and Perón, after all, was largely due 
to the fact that our oilfields can be impor- 
tant in the Pan-American economy, and the 
fact that our reserves in cattle, wheat, and 
corn are also enormous. Factors like these 
things are inclined to make people listen. 
But who listens to little Costa Rica? 

Basically, many of us in Latin America feel 
that the trouble stems from the policy of the 
United States. This policy supports tyrants 
and flouts Latin American opinion. Witness 
the army of doctors who flew to Nicaragua 
from the United States to help the late Dic- 
tator Somoza after he had been shot. No 
one, certainly, would want to say that killing 
Somoza was a good thing, but there is little 
sympathy with Eisenhower's gesture of send- 
ing at least 3 planes full of specialists to the 
stricken dictator. 

Furthermore, if United States officials want 
to understand Latin America, it would be 
wise for them to study a little Spanish psy- 
chology through the ages, instead of banking 
on platitudinous slogans. When for reasons 
of its own the United States did issue a blue 
book against Peron, it intervened in pre- 
cisely the wrong way. All the South Ameri- 
can countries promptly supported the new 
David who was threatened by Goliath, and 
the victory of Peron was thus due in large 
measure to the blindness and stupidity of the 
State Department. In the same way, when 
Ambassador Peurifoy’s wife was quoted in 
Time for her poems on the Guatemalan situ- 
ation while her husband was serving there 
as a United States envoy (and at the same 
time backing the rebel revolution), there was 
widespread disapproval in Latin America. If 
there is one thing we do not want, it is this 
kind of North American interference in our 
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South America has moral as well as ma- 
terial resources. We feel that this fact is 
being ignored. South America is something 
more than rumbas, congas, tangos, and para- 
keets. We feel that this too is being ignored. 
To establish real friendship between the 
United States and South American nations 
mutual understanding is indispensable. You 
must not think of South Americans as illiter- 
ate slum-dwellers; we must not think of you 
as being Negro-baiting money-grabbers. The 
truth of the matter is that we do not know 
each other well, and that generalizations are 
therefore dangerous and misleading. 

If bigotry could be laid aside, and if the 
United States would put into effect in her 
Pan American policy the principles enunci- 
ated in official speeches, we could be very 
good friends, Trujillo, Rojas Pinilla, Batista, 
Stroessner, and Pérez Jiménez are not repre- 
sentative of the best of South America. The 
United States did a wonderful job in helping 
to sweep totalitarianism from Europe. We 
wish the United States would remember that 
South America belongs to the civilized world, 
too. 


Women In Our Nation’s Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mrs. KEE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a speech de- 
livered by one of our outstanding Con- 
gresswomen, the Honorable CorvA KNUT- 
Son, of Minnesota, before the convention 
of Democratic Women’s Clubs held re- 
cently at St. Petersburg, Fla. Mrs. 
Knutson is a valued member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and is 
highly esteemed by her colleagues. Iam 
delighted to have this opportunity to 
share Mrs. Knurson’s interesting speech 
with Members of the House and others 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
BPEECH BY CONGRESSWOMAN Cora KNUTSON, 

NiNTR District, MINNESOTA, BEFORE CON- 
f VENTION OF DEMOCRATIC WOMEN’S CLUB, ST. 

PETERSBURG, FLA, 

Madame Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
fellow Democrats, your chairman has sug- 
. gested that I talk with you today about the 
part that women can and do play in our 
Nation's politics. 

The subject is one of my favorites and I 
gather, from your attendance here, that it is 
a favorite subject of yours too. The men 
have been knocking over the ten-pins of our 
civilization long enough. Women will have 
to set them up again. 
` Historically, women have waited a long. 
long while for an articulate voice in our 
country’s politics. Indeed, it will be only 
40 years come 1958 since, and under a Demo- 
cratic administration, she was accorded that 
right. So I was amused by the observation 
of a Republican bigwig after the last elec- 
tion. He was complaining that the loss of 
the Congress to the Democrats, despite the 
phenomenal popular appeal of President Eis- 
enhower, indicated a serious lack of Repub- 
lican political strength at the precinct level. 
He hoped, he said, that the women of the 
country would set matters aright. His diag- 
nosis was so right. But why he thought the 
women of the country would pull his Re- 
publican chestnuts out of the fire escapes 
me. Unless, poor innocent, he thought that 
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all women, being indubitably virtuous have, 
naturally, been Republicans since birth, 

But this isn't necessarily so. 

However, the Republican was right about 
one thing. He recognized that women— 
women's yotes—are a formidable force in 
politics. Why? The fact of the matter is 
that we've been actively engaged in politics 
ever since man came out of the cave and 
was content to stay home nights. How else 
do you suppose the lawns get themselves 
mowed, leaky faucets fixed, fences. repaired, 
Johnny's toys and baseball mitt picked up, 
the trash put out, the dog given his run, the 
dinner plates scrubbed and the children put 
to bed without too much remonstrance from 
the lord of the manor if woman were not a 
fairly smart politician. In the “do-it-your- 
self” lexicon, man’s genius may be to ana- 
lyze, take apart, explore and expose; but 
after the pieces are strewn all over the living 
room floor it's usually women's job to see to 
it that everything is picked up and put to- 
gether again. 

How to pick up the political pieces? How 
to mend the “leaky faucet” of Party respon- 
sibility, the “broken toys” of our friendly 
relations with other countries? How to set- 
tle “arguments between the children” of the 
world, and restore order and peace “in the 
household of the nations?” These are our 
present, pressing problems. Our home- 
trained and experienced skills, our womanly 
instincts and feelings, our native organiza- 
tional abilities, channeled to the larger pur- 
pose, can do it. As one old beat-up cam- 
paigner, I would like to give you a few hints 
and suggestions—and more important—en- 
couragement. 

First: Their deep feeling for humanity 
makes women most effective campaigners. 
Let us remember we have wielded a heavy 
politcal club even though ours was not the 
place in the spotlight. The many women's 
organizations have left their indelible im- 
pressions in almost every phase of life. We 
may not fully realize the part we have played 
in politics. As often in the past, we have 
not received credit for the part we play in 
molding the thoughts and lives of our chil- 
dren. I feel that with the march of political 
time, the place of women in politics becomes 
more and more clear cut. 

Women, the mothers of the generations, 
the bearers and supporters of the race of 
mankind, must do the job of discovering 
new, better and permanent solutions to the 
pressing social and survival problems of this 
age. We must study the problems, know the 
issues, provide the imaginative solutions. 
We must, logically, for example, lead the way 
out of the national lethargy and compla- 
cency about the dangers of continued test- 
ing of the world-consuming potential—the 
hydrogen bomb. As Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
one of the greatest living men, says We're 
committing a folly in thoughtlessness. We 
must muster the insight, the seriousness and 
the courage to leave folly and to face real- 
ity." Where there is a doubt as to the 
danger from fallout and from the death- 
dealing, cancer and mutation producing 
gamma rays, the decision must be made in 
favor of the doubt, not, as Mr. Eisenhower 
and Mr. Straus would have us do—minimize 
these possibilities and pretend they don't 
exist. We cannot brook the attitude that 
would permit the possibility that our chil- 
dren or our children’s children will be mon- 
sters, idiots, bone-cancer ridden, suffering, 
or destroyed. We must take the lead. You 
and I must demand that our President (who, 
though he seems quite unaware of this 
dreadful responsibility, is solely responsible 
for making this decision) shall know of this 
universal demand that he take the initiative 
in leading the world out of this terrible dark- 
ness, this terrible danger. 

We should use our peculiar gifts and ca- 
pacities, our feminine understanding and 
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warmth. We are the people who, by our 
very makeup, are physically and emotionally 
geared and committed to the loving care for 
the children and other helpless ones who 
need us, It necessarily follows, it seems to 
me, that the logical political home for 
women is the Democratic Party which has 
always been the party of the people, devoted 
to the interests of the people, the helpless 
and the unfortunate. Our party has always 
taken the lead in social reform, in providing 
for the needy and the ill, Moreover, our 
party's entire political philosophy is based 
upon the one most important premise that. 
a healthy economy is the solution to social 
problems, and this is the principle upon 
which all Democratic legislation is based. 

If we increase the number of consumers, 
business is automatically increased. If we 
increase purchasing power in the hands of 
each individual, business will expand to meet 
that demand. Our tax base grows. All 
these imply the need for an adequate farm 
program, adequate legislation to clear slum 
areas, to build schools and to take care of 
our aged among many others, A fair income 
to our farmers provides the base for purchase 
of items produced in the cities. Slum clear- 
ance and attendant programs develop citi- 
zens with incentive for better life. They 
do not become burdens on society and shift- 
less heads of families. Schools the 
training of minds, our greatest national re- 
source, the medium for development of all 
other national resources. Our fast growing 
numbers of older people provide a wonderful 
opportunity for full play of our economic 
imaginations, to provide security and con- 
tinued adequate purchasing power during 
the retirement years and at the same time 
utilize any possible overproduction. 

These problems are all in the forefront 
of Democrats’ minds. By contrast, as Mr. 
Stevenson pointed out last year, “It is a 
revealing reflection on the sense of values of 
the present administration that it has had 
a staff of 40,000 people working on the prob- 
lems of the Nation's business concerns and 
exactly 9 people (with a budget of $65,000) 
working on the problems of our 15 million 
senior citizens. And when the President 
announced—with much fanfare and fine 
words, that he was setting up a Federal’ 
Council on Aging ‘to review existing pro- 
grams within the Goyernment’ and to ‘make 
recommendations,’ I couldn't help - 
how consistently the corporations get action 
from this administration, while the people 
get only conferences, councils, commissions, 
and confabs.” 

These unfortunate people, like all those 
on fixed incomes, are most vulnerable to in- 
fiationary pressures. The administration's 
money policies are directly contrary to our 
people's interests. When the Patman reso- 
lution for a congressional investigation of 
high interest rates by the Federal Reserve 
Board came up I was quite disturbed by the 
pressures exerted against it. 

This resolution provided for a routine in- 
vestigation by the Congress. I felt that if 
labor as a whole gladly accepts an investiga- 
tion of the teamsters, certainly the Federal 
Reserve Board could stand an investigation. 
To me, the hard money and high interest 
rates negate the administration's theoretical 
efforts to prevent inflation. Inflation results, 
among other things, from inadequate pro- 
duction to meet demand. Industrial expan- 
sion and increased output of goods to meet 
demand are the principal deterrents to infla- 
tion. Expansion can only be achieved if 
credit is available at low interest rates. 
Since high interest rates and hard money 
restrict expansion the administration's pol- 
icy merely feeds the inflationary pressures. 
Economic theories and practices change con- 
stantly. During the Feudal Age, those who 
engaged in banking operations and interest 
charging were held in contempt, although 
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their services were widely used for financing 

‘of feudal wars. Today, those who engage in 
banking practices are among the most re- 
spected of our citizens. Only a few short 
years ago, installment buying was frowned 
upon as improvident. Today, installment 
buying and commercial credit are the very 
foundation of our free economy. Conse- 
(quently, I believe, and the Democratic Party 
believes that interest rates should be based 
upon the needs of the economy and the in- 
terest needs of the people. As such, the pol- 
icies of the administration, which are not in 
the interests of the people, could very well 
stand an investigation by the Congress—the 
watchdog of the taxpayer's interests. 

So much for the issues. I have named but 
a few to which women can devote their 
attention. 

Second. I would like to say that women in 
politics have their own special techniques for 
promoting their candidates. There is ample 

printed material to assist with the mechani- 
cal details of block organization, educational 
registration and get-out-the-vote programs, 
and the like, And each of us has worked 
out our own do’s and don't's. But I would 
like to give you a few additional ideas. It is 
an axiom that demonstrated interest engen- 
ders interest. You remember the successful 
advertising campaign put on a few years 
back by a hosiery manufacturer—inciden- 
tally, the company’s only advertisement: 
“One woman tells another.” If a large num- 
ber of women in a given community become 
Interested in politics, greater interest is in- 
. stilled into the average woman. One signifi- 
cant factor in my first campaign was the 
‘large percentage of women who turned out 
‘in my district. My campaign manager, one 
of the county chairmen, fully cognizant of 
the potency of organized women, capitalized 
on this by developing Democratic women's 
‘clubs in all the villages in his county. One 
village with a population of only about 400 
has now an active Democratic club of over 10 
percent of the women and it is still growing. 

‘There are several reasons for the effective 

part women can play in politics. Women 
have the time and the will (primarily be- 
cause of their concern over the welfare of 
‘their families and their future) and the 
downright fortitude and patience which en- 
able them to perform cheerfully the grind- 
ing, but fundamental, political chores of 
‘doorbell ringing, envelop stuffing, and cof- 
fee making ad nauseum. I turn an unbe- 
coming shade of green when I contemplate 
,the quantity of coffee I have drunk in the 
past and—horrors—the amount I shall have 
to consume before I die. However, coffee 
‘hours (and all the attendant chores) have 
become one of the political facts of life. Two 
of our outstanding Democrats in the Con- 
gress have categorically stated—and I sec- 
end this—that they owe their political suc- 
cess to the coffee hours, the talks face to face 
with neighbors of the untiring little woman 
who brews the stuff and asks her friends in 
to meet the candidate. Coffee hours, in town 
after town across the country, have replaced 
the soap box which is usually on a cold, 
windy, snowy, hot, or otherwise uncomfort- 
‘able corner in front of the drugstore and 
not conducive to easy and pertinent give- 
and-take political discussion, 

I remember one Congressman who made 
the statement “Give me 10 good women 
and I won't need any men in my 
campaign.” This indicates the value many 
elected officials place upon women. As 
much as possible we should encourage all 

people, regardless of political faith, to devote 

time to their political parties. (The political 
education on the facts of life can come 
later.) Sitting on hands accomplishes 
nothing, politically or any other way, except 
to warm the hands. 

Third. We can well be proud of the part 
Women played in the development of our 
country and in the capabilities we possess in 

the field of politics, both as to ideals and as 
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to campaign techniques. But there is one 
additional consideration we should bear in 
mind always. Women in politics, partic- 
ularly, should conduct themselves in such a 
way that they do not stand out as women. 
This probably sounds like a contradiction of 
everything I've said so far. On the contrary, 
this is the only way in which we can be ef- 
fective. I have been quite aware of this 
during my experience in Congress. 

As a Democrat, I am proud of my women 
colleagues. Congressman Inis BLITCH is noted 
for her good looxs as well as her background 
in the legislature in Georgia, and for her 
experience in the drug business and farming. 
She has been successful in the passage of 
watershed legislation and is a member of 
the Public Works Committee. GRACIE Prost, 
the Congresswoman from Idaho, served five 
terms as treasurer of Canyon County and 
owned her own real-estate firm before com- 
ing to Congress. She is now widely known as 
„Hell's Belle,” because of her eloquent and 
forceful espousal of a high Hells Canyon 
Dam, 

man MARTHA GRIFFITHS was an 
outstanding judge in Detroit. Congresswo- 
man L. K. SurLIvaNn maintains one of the 
most efficient offices on the Hill and is one 
of the most respected members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and the Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee. Her special 
interest during her service in the House 
has been on consumer problems. Foreign 
affairs is the specialty of another outstand- 
ing and highly esteemed Congresswoman, 
Enna F. KELLY, of New York. Congress- 
woman KATHRYN GRANAHAN, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., elected to complete her late husband's 
term, then reelected on her own merit, has 
a wide and extensive background in social 
service and civic work, and continues in 
Congress her efforts on behalf of a better, 
safer, and healthier world, and has particular 
concern for all people's welfare. Oregon has 
contributed a valued Congresswoman in 
EDITH Green, a former teacher with an out- 
standing background in the educational or- 
ganizations of that State. She serves on the 
Education and Labor Committee—and the 
legislation she has introduced shows her 
special concern over problems in areas of 
health, education, and public welfare. Con- 
gresswoman ELIZABETH Kee of West Virginia, 
widow of the late chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, is continually 
aware of the needs of her district, parts of 
which are depressed agricultural and coal- 
mining areas. She is a valued member of 
the House Committees on Veterans’ Affairs 
and Government Operations, with a special 
and sympathetic interest in disabled veter- 
ans and the physically handicapped citizen. 
They are all outstanding women leaders. 
This brief description is indicative of the 
wide range of interests and the diversity of 
background to be found among these Demo- 
rats. It also shows the different avenues 
by which one approaches active political life. 

However, to get back to my point, for all 
the diversity of our interests and activities 
there is one thing we have in common—our 
conduct in the House. We have, apparently, 
subsconsciously, arrived at the same conclu- 
sions as to the atmosphere we want to cre- 
ate. My feminine colleagues and I are the 
soul of consideration and go out of our way 
to avoid personality clashes. 

In addition, we avoid speaking on every 
subject under the sun, purely for the sake 
of talking. For example, we avoid making 
speeches on the floor of the House, except 
where issues affecting our constituents or 
the national interest require them. When- 
ever we find it necessary to make political 
speeches, we try to make them outside of 
Congress. For my part, I find I have the 
best results from working with my male col- 
leagues on a personal basis. If I speak to 
a fellow legislator, explain a given problem 
carefully and individually, he will usually 
help all he can. 
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I recently found a set of comparisons 
which illustrate some of the problems we 
women contend with in the popular imag- 
ination, probably stemming from the stresses 
and strains of our changing status over the 
course of the last half-century: 

“If he doesn't marry, he's a bachelor, a 
glamorous word. If she does not marry, 
she’s an old maid. 

“What he hears at the office is news. 
What she hears at the bridge club is gossip. 

“If he runs the family, he is the head of 
the house. If she runs it, she wears the 
pants of the family. 

“In middle-age he is in the prime of life, 
or the peak of his career. At the same age 
she is no spring chicken. 

“If he is an easy spender, he ‘Does not deny 
his family anything.’ If she does not count 
the pennies, she’s a poor manager and ex- 
travagant. 

“If he keeps an eye on her at a party, he 
is an attentive husband. If she sticks close 
to him, she is a possessive wife, 

“If he hasn't any small talk, he is the 
quiet type. If she hasn't any she is just 
dumb. 

“If he is oversolicitous of her, he is a 
devoted husband. If she is oversolicitous 
of him he is henpecked. 

“When it’s his night out, he’s out with the 
boys or at a meeting. When it’s her night 
out, she’s at a hen party.” 

It is perfectly true that these are instinc- 
tive characterizations and are what you 
might call “holdover aspects of the double 
standard.” However, as a result, if possible, 
we must avoid any actions that would per- 
mit of characterizations of this type or 
bolster any such diehard opinions. We 
have to be better than good and maintain 
always a positive, frank, impersonal yet 
friendly attitude toward everyone, without 
irriation or taking personal offense. We 
should never exhibit aggressiveness, or any 
of the other eager-beaver characteristics 
which lead to a charge of egotism or lime- 
light seeking. In short, like Caesar's wife, 
we must be above reproach. Hard lines, but 
that's the way it is. And these considera- 
tions are as important in your precinct work 
as in mine. 0 

Above all, my friends, talk to everyone, 
your friends, your neighbors, your service- 
men, your children's teachers, your minister. 
Talk politics, talk issues, talk plans. Con- 
stant emphasis on issues, problems, facts, 
will leave a subconscious but indelible im- 
pression and stir the interests of all those 
with whom you come into contact. 

My dear ladies, one would almost think 
that Iam suggesting that you “get out there 
on the field and save the game.“ Well, for 
your information, that is exactly what I am 
suggesting. You are the new and potent 
force in politics, and if I have managed to 
put a little steel in your spines and a little 
pride into your hearts as to your capacities 
and your potential, I have been successful in 
my mission. I am reminded of the zoo- 
keeper, who, after years of effort, had man- 
aged to cross a tiger and a parrot. Asked 
what in the world came from such a com- 
bination, he replied, shakily, “I don’t know, 
but when he talks we listen.” 


Postal Wages Too Low 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past few weeks there has been 
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a great deal of discussion concerning 
H. R. 2474, the postal pay-raise bill, 
which passed the House by an over- 
whelming majority July 23. This bill is 
scheduled to come up in the Senate this 
week. Many Republican Members of 
Congress and even a few of the Demo- 
crats are predicting a Presidential veto 
for the bill because they say the increase 
would be inflationary. The Oregonian 
of Portland, Oreg., printed a very good 
editorial last week with reference to 
postal wages being too low. It certainly 
paints a true picture of the financial pre- 
dicament of the faithful and consci- 
entious postal workers of today. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this editorial 
from the Oregonian printed in the Rec- 
oRD at this point. 
PostaL Waces Too Low 


Postal clerks, carriers, and other employees 
got about a 10-percent wage increase in 1951. 
They got an 8-percent increase in 1955. 
Since postal wages have slipped behind those 
in many other Federal agencies, and far be- 
hind wages in industry, the post office is 
having a rough time keeping younger em- 
ployees. The turnover is too great for effi- 
ciency. Some older workers are leaving for 
greener pastures. The post office is not so 
attractive as a career service as it once was. 

The House of Representatives has adopted 
H. R. 2474, providing a $546 annual across- 
the-board cost-of-living increase for postal 
employees. This amounts to about 12 per- 
cent, but is by no means too generous. 
There is talk that the Senate committee, 
which has been considering a separate bill, 
may go along with the House to expedite the 
legislation. 

The possibility of a Presidential veto has 
been raised. Although post-office employees 
consider themselves on the tail rather than 
the head of inflation, and we think they are 
right, Postmaster General Summerfield has 
said the increase would be inflationary. But 
why single out postal employees to hold the 
line, when wage adjustments are being made 
in other departments and the price of steel 
has boomed $6 a ton? 

The view that post-office wages should not 
be increased unless there is a comparable 
boost in mall rates and charges is untenable. 
Congress sanctions a $600,500,000 annual 
deficit in the post office because it is polit- 
ically afraid to increase rates. But em- 
Ployees cannot in justice be made the scape- 
goat for political timidity, or for any more 
tenable reason for subsidization of the Fed- 
eral mails. The House postal pay bill should 
be adopted in the Senate, and it should not 
be vetoed by President Eisenhower. 


What Do Minneapolis People Think on 
Major Issues? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years I have annually prepared and sent 
to each resident of my congressional dis- 
trict whose name was listed in the tele- 
phone directory, a questionnaire dealing 
with some of the major controversial is- 
Sues facing Congress and the Nation. 
The response to this year’s questionnaire, 
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totaling almost 9,000 replies, has been 
most gratifying and informative. 

It was my plan to report a compila- 
tion of the replies earlier in the present 
session. In fact, May 1 was established 
as a cutoff date and complete tabula- 
tions were made. But when hundreds 
of additional replies continued to come 
in, it seemed advisable to retabulate. 
This has considerably delayed the pub- 
lic report, but the trends in the think- 
ing of the people of my district were 
quite plain by last April. 

At least a third of those replying took 
the trouble to add constructive com- 
ments. Many said that on certain ques- 
tions a straight “yes” or no“ answer 
was not fully descriptive of their view. 
I recognize fully that on a complicated 
issue it is not possible to phrase a short 
question in such a way that a “yes” or 
“no” answer will express exactly what 
one believes. But even so, the person's 
reaction of approval or disapproval in 
general, tells me a lot and is very use- 


This is the same problem a Congress- 
man has to resolve when he votes on a 
complicated bill. How often I wish I 
could vote, say, 70 percent for and 30 
percent against a bill. But I can vote 
only “yes” or “no” as if it were all good or 
all bad. The decision has to be made 
on whether I think the good features are 
sufficiently good to justify accepting the 
bad or less good along with them. 

Highly significant is the consistency 
with which residents of the Fifth Minne- 
sota District are in fairly close agree- 
ment on most issues regardless of par- 
tisan affiliation, This is particularly true 
with respect to foreign policy questions, 
but carries over to a surprisingly high 
degree on most major domestic issues. 
For example, a large majority of the 
members of both parties as well as of 
independents believes that postal rates 
should be increased to pay more of the 
costs of operating the postal service, and 
that Government aid to farmers should 
not be increased. 

Considering the recent magazine ar- 
ticles and radio and TV programs em- 
phasizing waste or failure in our foreign 
aid programs, it is important to note 
overwhelming support in all groups for 
the basic objectives of our mutual se- 
curity programs to assist friendly na- 
tions in the struggle against world com- 
munism. The rank and file are properly 
concerned about the trees, but they do 
not lose sight of the forest. 

The replies show clearly that the two 
uppermost concerns of our people today 
are our national security and our eco- 
nomic stability. They recognize that 
the menace of world communism is the 
No. 1 issue of the 20th century: Na- 
tional defense—the threat from with- 
out—ranks first in concern. Commu- 
nism in Government—the threat from 
within—ranks second. The economic 
Stability of our Nation is next, as shown 
by the fact that reducing the Federal 
budget, reducing taxes, and reducing the 
2 debt rank third, fourth, and 

The replies make plain the desire of 
the people for greater economy in gov- 
ernmental expenditures. And, I might 
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add, this desire has brought results in 
Congress, I have received much less 
mail this year urging new spending than 
in any of my 15 years in the Congress, 

Yet, by no means do people desire to 
abolish or curtail established assistance 
programs, such as social security. They 
show, however, a growing awareness of 
the costs of these programs and ask that 
a real justification be made before we 
further extend or expand them. 

What the people want now, the replies 
demonstrate, is a thorough reappraisal 
of our social security system in terms of 
today’s conditions. Many failed to real- 
ize, when social security was begun in 
the depression years, that it was not de- 
signed primarily to provide for employed 
persons the income necessary to an ade- 
quate living standard in their later years, 
but rather to get older persons out of the 
labor market and thereby spread the 
number of jobs. To accomplish that 
end the original law provided that a re- 
tired person would lose his benefits if 
he earned more than $14.99 a month, 
But now there is no such need to save 
jobs for younger people. The economy 
needs the skills or labor of all, including 
the elderly. There is no need to penalize 
them for the good American virtue of 
industry. ‘They are happier as well as 
better off if they can work and earn for 
a few years longer. 

Furthermore, they need the additional 
income because they find that they can- 
not live on the retirement benefits they 
receive. Too, many had been led to be- 
lieve that social security would take care 
of all their retirement needs and did not 
save as formerly or make other provision 
for their old age. Their payments into 
the fund were never adequate to provide 
annuities of the size they need—es- 
pecially since continued inflation has re- 
duced so drastically the p 
power of those annuities. Much clear 
thinking, reevaluation and numerous ad- 
justments are necessary in this area if 
the confidence of our people is to be re- 
tained. 

Distinctly evident in the replies is the 
tendency of rank-and-file people to have 
less confidence than some of our officials 
in their ability to make any lasting and 
beneficial arrangements with the leaders 
of Communist nations—be they Russian, 
Chinese, or Titoists. The people can 
tell the difference between right and 
wrong; they put principle ahead of ex- 
pediency. They know that the Com- 
munist form and philosophy of govern- 
ment is incompatible with human free- 
dom and with our own way of life; there- 
fore they are not too optimistic about 
negotiations with leaders of Communist 
governments. They put more trust in 
sticking to our principles than in deals 
with oppressors. My own conviction is 
that history will prove the people more 
realistic in their appraisal than many 
supposed experts have been. 

It is interesting to note the over- 
whelming and bipartisan support for in- 
creased postal rates to pay the cost of 
the postal service, and yet the very great 
difficulty in getting the Congress to pass 
this type of legislation. $ 

Civil rights is of greater concern to the 
people of the fifth Minnesota district this 
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year than it was in last year’s question- 
naire, as would be expected in view of 
recent public discussion of this issue in 
Congress, the courts, and news media. 

Low farm prices are of less concern 

than they were last year. Probably this 

- is accounted for by the leveling off in 
farm price decline, and in many in- 
stances, substantial increases in farm 
prices under Secretary Benson’s long- 
range farm programs. 

May I also say that I am personally 
very grateful for the appreciative re- 
marks a good many added about my work 
as their representative in the Congress. 
Naturally I like to hear that, but I also 
vadue and welcome the criticisms ex- 
pressed by some. Wherever there is dis- 
satisfaction it is helpful to know it, so 
that my views or actions, if in error, can 
be corrected; or if the criticism results 
fom misunderstanding, my position can 
be better explained. 

Mr. Speaker, these are but a few of the 
observations and reflections suggested by 
the response to my questionnaire this 
year. The replies indicate careful con- 
sideration and thought. They deserve 
equally careful and serious study. 

The survey follows: 

OPINION Survey—FirrH CONGRESSIONAL Dis- 
Ter, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1957 
Do you consider yourself: 


e a 
5 2 Fe 5 


Total returned 


1. In general, do you approve the way 
the Eisenhower administration is handling 
our foreign relations? 


2.In general, do you favor continued 
United States assistance to other countries 
in the Free World's struggle against Com- 
munist aggression and subversion? 


Yes No No 
opinion 
„„ 79.5 13. 6.1 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor. 75.9 17.2 6.9 
wo andy 82. 0 11.7 63 
In 76.2 16.4 7.4 


75.5 16.9 7.6 
47.4 42.9 9.7 
86.3 8.5 5.2 
68. 0 24. 6 7.4 
63.6 28.1 8.6 
29.0 60.8 10.2 
74.9 17.2 7.9 
52. 7 38.1 9.2 
68.8 21.9 9.3 
38.5 49.7 11.8 
79.3 12.6 8.1 
88. 0 30.6 10.5 
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3. Do you favor such assistance to: 


30.7 55.7 13.6 
30.4 88. 3 11.3 
31.4 84.2 14.4 
2.7 57.5 12.8 
50.6 36.4 13.0 
50.2 34.3 9.5 
50. 3 35.9 13.8 
49.9 37.5 12.6 
52.1 u.s 13.1 
54.3 34.6 11.1 
54.2 33.4 13.4 
49.2 37.2 13.6 
43.0 42.1 14.9 
46.5 40.9 12.6 
43.6 41.1 15.3 
41.1 44.2 14.7 


4. Do you favor changing our laws to per- 
mit barter of farm surpluses to Communist 
nations? 


Yes No 
42.1 49.5 
30.3 52.9 
40.3 50. 9 
45. 7 46.3 


5. Do you think Congress should author- 
ize admission of a greater number of refu- 
gees from Communist-dominated countries? 


DOMESTIC POLICY 
6. Do you favor Federal financial aid for 
construction of public schools: 
(a) If the amount of aid to a State is 
determined only by the number of school-age 
children In that State? 


(b) If the amount of aid takes into con- 
sideration also a State’s resources and the 
effort it is making with those resources? 
(A “no” answer to both (a) and (b) will in- 
dicate you are opposed to Federal aid.) 


7. If you approve Federal aid for public 
school construction, do you favor inclusion 
of a provision barring aid to States that 
maintain segregated school systems? 


August 18 


No 
opinion 
23.0 
. 2 
n —75iè g 26,8 
F 20. 3 


8. Welfare programs such as social se- 


curity, old-age assistance, unemployment 
and disability compensation, etc., have been 
expanded substantially during recent years, 
with mding increase in costs. Do 


you favor further expansion of these pro- 
grams? 


—ꝛ — — S 38.9 5.9 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor..._] 84. 0 13.0 3.0 
Republican: oso 47.1 46.9 8.0 

pendent... .. 2... -ansan~ 61. 5 32.1 0. 4 


9. In general, do you believe the Congress 
should provide greater financial assistance 
to farmers than they are now receiving? 


10. Do you think Congress should increase 
postal rates to reduce the estimated Post 
Office deficit of $650 million instead of pay- 
ing the annual deficit by taxes as at present? 


11. Do you think Congress should repeal 
the provision under which some States have 


banned compulsory union: membership 
clauses in labor-management contracts? 
Yes No do 

opinion 
All 21.7 68,1 10.2 
Democrat-Farmer-La 50. 5 8.4 11.1 
Hop 14.7 75.7 £6 
In 26.1 62.7 11.2 


12. Do you think Congress should pass 
legislation requiring Federal registration and 
regulation of labor union pension and wel- 
fare funds? 


should increase 
substantially the limitation of $1,200 which 
a person receiving social security benefits 
can earn without losing those benefits, even 


13. Do you think 
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though such increase would require larger 
Payroll deductions for social security? 


— See os — >S 7.8 
Vemocrat-Farmer-Labor -.- 6.5 
Nr -75 

ependent Tra 8.5 


port for commercial fying in the Twin City 
area? 


. RE a Cee 
Democrat-Furmer-Labor_ 
Republlenn e... 
Independent. 


15. Please number (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) in order 
of their importance the five domestic issues 
which cause you greatest concern today: 


Inde- 
orst- | Repu pen- 
lican | dent 
National defense... 9, 767 5, 673 
Communist influ- 
ence in United 
n 850 | 7,739 3, 067 
Reducing tavos 840 | 7,178 3,816 
Reducing the Fed- 
era] budget 444) 7,815 3. 519 
Reducing the 
national debt. 463 | 6,717 3,019 
Civil richts 945 4,005 3, 304 
Corruption in 
Government 7290 4,234 3,078 
Federal bureau- 
8 Sadh 207 | 5,233 2, 440 
Cost of medical 
eh we 828 | 3,783 3,214 
Provision for eldery 
5 5 501 3,774 2.719 
School construction. 935 | 3, 421 3, 832 
bor-management 
rolattons nA 416 4,459 2,168 
Rium clesranee_._.. 403) 1,473 1.51 
Low farm prices... 545 177 1,20 


Nore.—Totals weighted: 5 points for Ist, 4 points for 
2d, 3 points for 34, 2 points for 4th, and 1 point for sth. 


The Lead-Zinc Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
Portant that the Members of this House 
Tecognize the fact that unless some ac- 
tion is taken soon to stabilize the domes- 
tic price of lead-zinc most of our remain- 
ing domestic mines will be forced to 
Suspend operations. Such action will 
adversely affect thousands of American 
miners and their families. 

Last week the Committee on Ways and 
Means heard testimony from some of 
our Nation's leading industry authorities 
who clearly predict disaster for the 
domestic lead-zine industry under pres- 
ent circumstances. One of these wit- 
nesses speaking for the entire industry 
was Miles P. Romney, of the State of 
Utah, who is manager of the Utah Min- 
ing Association. I am having Mr. Rom- 
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ney's graphic statement inserted in the 

Recorp at this point for the information 

of the Members of Congress: 

STATEMENT oF Mites P. ROMNEY, MANAGER, 
Uran MINING ASSOCIATION 

I graduated with a degree in geology from 
the University of Utah and did postgraduate 
work at Columbia University. My practical 
experience in mining covers 25 years, prin- 
cipally in the Western States, working in the 
capacities of miner, geologist, and mine 
manager. As er of the Utah Mining 
Association I represent Utah mine operators 
producing 10 percent of the Nation's lead 
and zinc, about 25 percent of the Nation's 
copper, and substantial quantities of other 
minerals and metals, including uranium, 
molybdenum, vanadium, potash, tungsten, 
fluorspar, iron, coal, gypsum, limestone, etc. 
Recent oll and gas discoveries have elevated 
Utah to major status in terms of reserves 
and potential production. 

Due to the necessity of limiting the num- 
ber of witnesses, I will attempt to present 
the case of Western States to the committee 
on the subject of the hearing. 

The 11 Western States since the end of 
World War II have annually produced from 
50 to 60 percent of the total domestic mine 
production of lead and zinc. In 1956 they 
produced 56 percent of the totals of each 
metal. 

In the critical period since mid-1952 eco- 
nomic pressure on domestic mining of lead- 
zinc has forced the closing of all but the 
lowest cost, most efficlent, highest grade and 
better financed operations. Domestic mine 
production of lead and zinc in 1956 was but 
81 and 79 percent, respectively, of their post- 
war, best productive years (1950 and 1951, 
respectively). Those surviving the low price 
and infilated-cost experience of the past 5 
years have made strenuous efforts to survive 
through mechanization, revamping of min- 
ing methods, elimination of exploration and 
long-range development, and by resorting in 
many cases to selective mining of higher 
grade ore, a practice which wastes both in- 
vestment and ore reserves. 

In marked contrast, the 1956 domestic 
consumption of slab zinc and new lead had 
increased 28 and 8 percent, respectively, over 
the averages of 1947-49. In the same period 
worldwide mine production increased 59 and 
42.5 percent, respectively; and imports of new 
zinc and new lead increased 111 percent for 
zinc and 50 percent for lead. 

The low level of existing duties, as recog- 
nized by the 1958 lead-zine investigation 
of the Tariff Commission, an investigation 
initiated by this committee, has been a sub- 
stantial factor in permitting a continued 
flow of excessive imports. The resulting de- 
pressed prices of lead and zinc have forced 
mine shutdowns, curtailments and elimina- 
tion of most exploration work for replace- 
ment of reserves. 

Every mine is marginal at a given price 
for metals. American mines have been mar- 
ginal to foreign production since 1952 largely 
because our American miners enjoy an 
American standard of living through the 
highest wages, the most inclusive fringe- 
benefit programs and the best working con- 
ditions in the world. Most of those now 
operating would not be marginal in foreign 
areas. 

One western operator tersely illustrated 
this point when he said: 

“My mine is not marginal because of its 
ore, it’s marginal because of Its being located 
in the United States.” 

With lead at 16 cents and zinc at 1313 
cents for the full year of 1956, 4 of the 5 
major lead-zinc mines in Utah lost money. 
New Park Mining Co., at Park City, Utah, 
reported a loss of $113,840 in 1956. A state- 
ment to this committee shows an additional 
loss of $6.29 per ton of ore mined at present 
prices of 14-cent lead and 10-cent zinc. 
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The issue at stake in the proposed sliding 
scale import tax for lead-zinc is related di- 
rectly to economics of mining ore. All costs 
beyond direct mining costs, including cost 
of milling, smelting, refining, marketing, 
and the transportation cost related to each 
are deducted from the prevailing price of 
the metal before the miner is paid for his 
ore, The statement of the United Park City 
Mines Co, to this committee indicates that 
the mine receives about 61 percent of the 
market price of lead and 27 percent of the 
price of zinc for the metal content of the 
ore it sells. This return is called “net 
smelter return,” i. e., that amount of the 
price which is left for payment to the miner 
after the above cited costs are deducted. 

Lead and zinc prices in 1956 averaged al- 
most of the same as for the 1947-49 period. 
However, a review of the factors of cost in 
1956 as compared with 1947 shows a 79 per- 
cent increase in miner's base wage, 48 per- 
cent increase in cost of blasting powder, 80 
percent increase in steel (base for tools, 
equipment, and many mining supplies) and 
a 57 percent increase for mine timber, 
Preight charges on lead bullion shipped to 
market from western plants has increased 
96 percent over 1947 freight costs and that 
on slab zinc is up 99 percent. 

The costs of milling, smelting, refining 
and marketing and transportation related 
to each, have increased proportionately with 
mining costs. For example, in 1947, a ton of 
lead ore containing 15 percent lead sold to a 
lead smelter on a 16 cent price would have 
a net smelter return value to a certain west- 
ern mine of $31.48 per ton. In January of 
1957 the same ton of ore at the same metal 
price would have returned to the same mine 
only $19.61, only 62 percent of the net 
realized in 1947. The net smelter return in 
January 1957, was 3.96 cents per pound of 
lead less than in 1947. The decrease in net 
smelter returns on zinc for the same period 
has been in the same proportion. 

The impact of the depressed price—in- 
flated cost, economic squeeze has been re- 
flected in decreased domestic mine produc- 
tion of lead and zinc. Two specific examples 
will serve to illustrate for the West. Utah 
mills and smelters have traditionally served 
as buyers of ore from many independent 
mine producers in the adjacent and nearby 
States of Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana and California. In 1949 those mills 
and smelters purchased ore from out-of- 
States mines from which 49,000 tons of lead 
and zinc metal were recovered. In 1955 but 
7,000 tons of those metals were recovered 
from such ores, representing a casualty 
among independent operators of some 42,000 
tons. Tons are cold figures. The figures, on 
lost jobs, lost investment, distressed com- 
munities and general discouragement with 
mining as a vocation and an investment 
field are difficult to document, but would 
be realistically warmer. The total domestic 
mine production loss in 1956 was 145,000 tons 
of zinc and 83,000 tons of lead-compared 
with peak, postwar years production records. 

The records of the Utah State Tax Com- 
mission shed further light on the casualty 
list of smaller independent lead-zinc opera- 
tors. 

Twenty-three operators appeared on Utah 
property tax rolls in 1949, 14 of whom pro- 
duced less than 10,000 tons of ore each, but 
who made an aggregate production of 26,068 
tons. In 1955 such operators reached a low 
ebb, there being only 4, and they produced 
a total of only 1,791 tons of ore. Major op- 
erators, producers of 10,000 tons or more, 
dropped from 9 in 1949 to 5 in 1955. Of those 
5, 2 more have closed since the price drops in 
May of this year. One had produced lead- 
zinc continuously since 1909, the other for at 
least 25 years. 

Economies of western States are heavily 
dependent on raw materials, production and 
sales. They minerals and metals in 
exchange for the goods they don't produce 
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which come from other areas of this 
country. Our ratio of manufacturing to 
raw materials production is far below the 
Nation's average. We don't manufacture 
cars, or refrigerators or watches or cotton 
fabrics, or radios and TV sets, or drugs, or 
furniture, etc., etc, but we do buy a sub- 
stantial quantity of those items with the 
American standard of living wages, salaries 
and business incomes dependent on mineral 
and other raw material production. We are 
firmly convinced that a dollar paid for 
metals produced in the United States ulti- 
mately buys far more American produced 
goods than the dollars spent for foreign 
produced metals. Dollars spent in America 
for American metals not only buy American 
goods but also pay their full share of Ameri- 
can taxes. 

I have tried to arrive at some practical 
appraisal of the direct tax producing poten- 
tial of the domestic lead-zinc mining indus- 
try. However the number, the variation and 
the complexity of tax applications forced me 
to give up. I can but call attention to a 
few facts. 

Individual income is taxed at about 30 
percent of its total by local, State and Fed- 
eral Governments, Wages on lead zinc min- 
ing in 1956 therefore produced about $20 
million of such tax income. 

Federal income taxes of about $9 million 
would be paid if the industry were sufficient- 
ly healthy to earn an average of 1 cent of 
taxable income per pound of metal pro- 
duced. Very few companies have paid Fed- 
eral income taxes on lead-zine production 
since 1952. 

Utah property and production taxes on 
lead-zine mines were about $570,000 in 1949. 
In 1954 they were about $362,000. The direct 
tax loss in this taxable bracket was $200,000, 
not a big loss in today’s astronomical figures, 
but $200,000 that other Utah taxpayers had 
to pay. There were similar losses in tax in- 
come to the State from sales tax, corporate 
franchise taxes and the many hidden taxes 
on the supplies, equipment and utilities, nor- 
mally consumed by the mines. The Federal 
transportation tax of 3 percent amounts to 
some $325,000 per year on western produced 
lead and zinc. 

The total tax impact of the industry 18 
substantial and the tax losses over the past 
few years of depression in the industry have 
been painful. Particularly to western and 
other communities which rely in substantial 
measure upon tax income from mining to 
sustain community services. 

Mr. C. E. Schwab in his statement for the 
Emergency Lead-Zine Committee urged 
that import taxes on lead and zinc be set 
at levels which would maintain domestic 
prices at 17 cents for lead and 14%½ cents for 
zinc, the peril-point price levels stipulated 
for application of the proposed import taxes. 
We firmly support that position and offer 
the following data to substantiate industry's 
need for such prices. 

In the statement of the New Park Mining 
Co. to this committee a loss of $113,840 is 
reported for 1956. Prices throughout the 
year were 16 cents for lead and 1314 cents for 
zinc, That loss was equaled 1 cent per pound 
of metals produced. At 17-cents lead and 
14% cents zinc that company would have 
broken even in its 1956 operations; or would 
have traded a dollar’s worth of ore for a 
dollar's worth of labor, supplies, services, and 
tax obligations. 

The United Park City Mines Co. in a 
statement to this committee itemizes a loss 
of $176,745 in the 16-month period from 
January 1956, through April 1957, when prices 
remained at 16 cents lead and 13% cents 
zinc, They show that.a 1-cent increase in 
lead and 2-cent increase in zinc prices would 
have enabled them to break even or realize 
n very slight profit. 

In other words those two properties would 
have about broken even at the 17-cents lead 
and 144-cents zinc peril-point price levels. 
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The United States Tariff Commission in 
their report of April 1954, to this Committee 
on the Investigation of Lead and Zinc (Rept. 
No. 192, 2d series), give data on profits of 
lead-zine’ mines in table L. Z.—5, page 228. 
Companies reporting profits to the Tariff 
Commission for the first one-half of 1953, 
representing 79 and 56 percent of the do- 
mestically produced lead and zinc, showed a 
5.3 percent profit. (Whether operating 
profit or net after tax liabilities is not stated.) 
Prices during that period average 13.324 
cents for lead and 11,35 cents for zinc— 
24.674 cents total lead-zinc price. 

Weighted averages of the increases in base 
wages and in the cost of basic mine sup- 
plies from 1953 to 1957 show an increase 
in mine production cost factors of 23.3 per- 
cent. The total lead-zinc price of 24.674 
cents for the first half of 1953 thus equals 
about 30.423 cents at present cost levels. 
However, the miner now receives a lesser 
amount of the metal price because of the 
increased cost of smelting, refining, market- 
ing, and transportation. The increases in 
such costs, charged to the miner, amounted 
to about 1 cent per pound of zinc and about 
1 cent per pound of lead. This loss of 2 
cents in the combined net smelter return, 
added to the increased cost of operation, 
indicates that the miner needs 32.423 cents 
today to be equal to his position as deter- 
mined by the Tariff Commission in mid 1953. 
The Tariff Commission, after investigating 
the condition of the lead-zine industry at 
that time, found the industry being dam- 
aged by excessive imports and recommended 
substantial increases in the import duties 
on lead and zinc. 

The Emergency Lead-Zine Committee has 
prepared an 18-page summary of the Tariff 
Commission's findings and recommendations 
on the lead-zinc case, With the chairman's 
consent I.would be pleased to offer that sum- 
mary for the record of this hearing. 

Lead-zinc mines have closed since the 
drastic drop in metal prices in May 1957 in 
the Western States of California, Montana, 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, as well as in several Mid- 
western and Eastern States. Curtailments 
have also been made in the production from 
other properties. The present prices of 
14-cent lead and 10-cent zinc forced by 
greatly excessive foreign supplies, have placed 
in jeopardy the backbone of our domestic 
lead-zine mining industry, 1. e., those mines 
which have managed to survive the uncer- 
tain and largely unprofitable conditions pre- 
vailing since early in 1952. 

Utah and western operators join the rest 
of the lead-zine industry in urging passage 
of import-tax legislation. We believe the 
industry proposals, as to peril points and 
import-tax applications, contained in testi- 
mony presented to this committee by Mr. 
O. E. Schwab, chairman of the Emergency 
Lead-Zine Committee, will accomplish that 
end and respectfully urge the committee to 
favorably consider those proposals, 


Significance of the Gluck Appointment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Foreign Service of the State Depart- 
ment is today, in the name of economy, 
turning aside scores of young men and 
women highly trained to devote a lifetime 
to the diplomatic service of this Nation. 
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It is characteristic of this administra- 
tion’s approach to the critical problems 
of our world that, at this particular time, 
a dress salesman who cannot pronounce 
the name of Nehru, and one of whose two 
vaunted qualifications for the post was 
that he never got into trouble with the 
FBI, has been named Ambassador to one 
of the most sensitive nerve centers in 
southeast Asia. There is no way to 
measure how many millions of dollars 
must be spent for propaganda and for- 
eign aid in the hope of persuading the 
people of this area that, although our 
Ambassador does not know, the American 
people do know and, more important, 
care, something about them. Mr. Gluck 
may learn how to pronounce the name of 
India’s famed Prime Minister, but in 
the process the American people will have 
paid a staggering sum for his tuition, 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Oregon Journal of August 6, 1957, 
concerning the significance of this ap- 
pointment: 

Peace DEMANDS Our Best MEN 


Considerable furor has been raised in 
recent weeks over the impending fight be- 
tween Pete Rademacher, champion Olympic 
boxer but still a rank amateur, and Floyd 
Patterson, professional heavyweight cham- 
pion who has demonstrated a deadly power 
with his fists. 

The concern is justified. At best the so- 
called fight could turn out to be an ex- 
tremely poor exhibition. At worst, it could 
result in injury or death, something that 
has happened too often in recent years, 

While we exhibit considerable concern 
over a prize fight between an amateur and 
a professional, we seem content to put our 
diplomacy in the hands of men who, prior 
to appointment, have shown neither interest 
in nor aptitude for the job of representing 
us abroad. 

The fact is, for years both political parties 
have used top diplomatic spots as a haven 
for party members with money and time on 
their hands. 

In years past this system resulted in no 
great harm and occasionally it has produced 
excellent diplomats. Today, our diplomacy 
is a dominant force in the battle for world 
peace. Particularly delicate are our relations 
with countries which are experiencing the 
birth pains of freedom and a raising nation- 
alism, such as those in Asia. 

Similar danger exists in the Central and 
South American countries. They are ex- 
tremely touchy about domination by or con- 
descension from the big brother to the north. 

In each of those areas we fight a con- 
tinuous battle for men's minds against the 
ever present Communist threat. The Rus- 
sians are hard-headed, hard-fisted diplo- 
mats—professionals in every sense of the 
word. 

Into this type of breach we, all too fre- 
quently, throw rank amateurs whose sole 
qualification is that they can afford to take 
a diplomatic post and that they “want to 
do good” for the country. 

Two recent developments illustrate the 
point. The first is Maxwell H. Gluck, Am- 
bassador-designate to Ceylon, who did a con- 
summate job of fumbling when questioned 
by the Senate committee. 

Secretary of State Dulles attempted to 
excuse him by saying that if America were 
to limits its selection of envoys to Ceylon to 
those who know the premier’s name (Ban- 
daranaike), we should have a very limited 
choice. 

Knowledge of the Premier’s name is a mi- 
nor item. What Gluck exhibited was a mon- 
umental ignorance of Ceylon, the Far East, 
and foreign affairs in general. President 
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Eisenhower has suggested Gluck has the 
capacity to learn. ‘That is interesting, but 
in the meantime newspapers in Ceylon have 
dubbed him “I don’t know Gluck" and sug- 
gested he would do well not to accept his 


t. 

In Cuba, our Ambassador, after 11 days 
of diplomatic experience, made remarks 
which has led the government bloc in the 
Cuban congress to demand his recall. 

The Ambassador, Earl E. T. Smith, Is a 
wealthy former New York stockbroker and 
former amateur boxer at Yale whose quall- 
fications for United States representation in 
Spanish-speaking Cuba is a knowledge of 
French and German and the fact that he 
has traveled extensively. 

Perhaps Gluck can learn and perhaps 
Smith's remarks which offended Dictator 
Batiste were justified. Children have the 
abllity to learn and occasionally truth 
emerges from the mouths of babes, but no 
one so far has suggested diapers as the prime 
requirement for a diplomat. 

Excellent diplomats have come from the 
nonprofessional ranks, but the time is past 
when they can learn on the job. They must 
be prepared, elther by personal background 
and interests or by some type of inservice 
training, to step out on the right foot from 
the moment they are first considered for dip- 
lomatic duties. 

It has been said that the history of our 
time will be written in Asia. Let the pages 
not show that we failed merely because of 
ignorance or carelessness. 


Jerome K. Kuykendall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pointment of Chairman Jerome K. Kuy- 
kendall to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is before the United States Senate 
for confirmation. 

Chairman Kuykendall during his ten- 
ure of office as Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission did absolutely 
nothing to protect the consumers’ inter- 
est and devoted his entire time and effort 
to serving the vested interest that he was 
charged with regulating. He is unfit for 
any office, especially that which he seeks. 

A number of very important charges 
were leveled at him during a hearing be- 
fore the Senate committee which heard 
his case. These cases were included 
among others, and I will only summarize 
briefly: 

First. The fact that he has traveled 
around the country at the expense of the 
oil and gas companies which he was 
charged with regulating. 

Second. That he made misleading 
representations to Congress in 1954 when 
he declared that the now defunct Dixon- 
Yates power contract was fair and rea- 
sonable to the Government, and sup- 
pressed criticism of the contract by the 
Federal Power Commission's Bureau of 
Law. 

Third. That he is consistently, con- 
stantly, and unfailingly giving the gas 
companies precisely what they want in 
rate cases. Indeed, unless the claims of 
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the gas companies were vigorously con- 
tested by the consuming interests he 
probably gave the gas companies what- 
ever they wanted. In the recent matter 
of the Olin Transmission Corp., Mr. Kuy- 
kendall said, Olin was a bit lucky here 
because I don't think their case was con- 
tested like it could have been.” 

Imagine entrusting the consumers’ in- 
terest to a man of this sort, who thinks 
so little of the consumer that he makes 
an award to a gas company merely be- 
cause the matter of consumer interest is 
not pressed vigorously enough. 

Fourth. That he has permitted elec- 
tric and natural-gas companies to use 
fast tax writeoff certificates as tax-free 
dividends to enrich supposedly regulated 
utilities and to gouge consumers. 

Fifth. That he admitted in the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that he called secret“ meet- 
ings of representatives of the gas indus- 
try to draft the present natural-gas bill, 
and that he actively participated in that 
endeavor, plainly aimed not at protection 
of consumers but rather at enrichment 
of the large natural-gas producers. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I insert into 
the Rrecorp a copy of a letter sent by me 
and four of my colleagues, the Honorable 
‘THADDEUS M. MacHrowicz, the Honorable 
Joun E. Moss, the Honorable B. F. SISK, 
and the Honorable CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
detailing a still further reason why his 
appointment should not be confirmed, 
the opinion in the case Catco matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope very sincerely that 
the Senate of the United States will not 
permit this tool of the vested interests to 
pass upon the consumers’ problem and 
that his nomination will be denied con- 
firmation by a resounding vote. 

JuLy 18, 1957. 
Hon. Warren G. Macnvson, 

Chairman, Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Me. Cuamman: Since several of the 
undersigned appeared to testify against the 
confirmation of Chairman Jerome K, Kuy- 
kendall of the Federal Power Commission, 
certain matters have come to our attention 
which we feel should be considered in con- 
nection with his confirmation. It is our 
feeling that these matters furnish additional 
grounds for withholding confirmation of Mr. 
Kuykendall to the Federal Power Commission 
for another 5-year term. It ls our hope that 
you will include this letter in the record of 
the hearings. 

Our opposition to Mr. Kuykendall’s nom- 
ination is based on his disregard of, and lack 
of sympathy for, the obligations, duties, and 
responsibilities placed upon the Federal 
Power Commission by the Congress of the 
United States in committing to that Com- 
mission the preservation of the public inter- 
est in the development of the Nation's re- 
sources and the protection of consumers of 
electric energy and natural gas against ex- 
ploitation at the hands of the electric and 
gas companies under the Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction and control. 

Mr. Kuykendall’s disregard of, and lack of 
sympathy for, his obligations, duties, and 
responsibilities as a member of the Federal 
Power Commission is self-confessed. Testi- 
fying before the House of Representatives 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce during hearings on H. R. 6790, a bill 
to amend the Natural Gas Act to deprive 
consumers of natural gas of effective protec- 
tion against exorbitant gas rates, Whien bill 
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Mr. Kuykendall enthusiastically endorses, 
Mr. Kuykendall was questioned about the 
Commission's recent decision in the Olin Gas 
Transmission Co. rate case. In that case the 
Commission granted Olin an increase in rates 
based in substantial part on an allowance of 
the field value of its own produced gas which 
exceeded Olin's actual cost of gas production 
by 100 percent. In excusing the windfall 
granted Olin and the very favorable disposi- 
tion of other issues in favor of Olin, Mr. Kuy- 
kendall offered the incredible explanation 
that “Olin was a little bit lucky here because 
I doubt that their case was conducted like it 
could have been“ by Olin's customers. If it 
had been contested more vigorously, he testi- 
fied, we might not have had substantial evi- 
dence to support a finding that this was 
warranted,” 

This is shocking testimony from a public 
official. Candid, to be sure, but nonetheless 
shocking and revealing. It reveals a callous 
disregard for his responsibilities which ren- 
ders him totally unfit for the position to 
which he aspires and a fundamental failure 
to understand the Commission's proper 
function and the reason for its existence. 
Obviously, the Commission’s responsibility 
to protect the consumers against excessive 
rates imposed upon the Commission by the 
Federal Power and Natural Gas Acts does 
not vary with the degree of opposition that 
may prevail in a given case from the cus- 
tomers of the pipeline company and cannot 
be made to depend upon it. The Commis- 
sion’s obligation exists and persists in every 
proceeding, at every stage, in the same de- 
gree, regardless of the degree of participa- 
tion of the customers. The Commission, 
which includes its expert staff of technicians 
and lawyers, owes its existence to the fact 
that consumers.are unable to protect them- 
selves adequately against the utilities that 
are well able to take care of themselves, 
having the resources and the wherewithal to 
retain experts to present the utilities’ point 
of view. How can consumer interests be en- 
trusted to him. 

One might conclude from Mr. Kuykendall’s 
testimony with reference to the Olin case 
that he welcomes and encourages interven- 
tion of customers. But this is not the fact, 
for under his leadership the Commission's 
attitude toward intervention has been 
much less liberal and in the courts the 
Commission has opposed review of its orders 
at the instance of consumer-intervenors on 
technical grounds more than it ever did 
prior to his leadership of the Commission. 

There was a time when the Commission 
rarely objected to review of its orders on 
technical grounds, Rather, it welcomed re- 
view. Today, however, the reverse is the 
case and the major reversals suffered by the 
Commission in the courts when consumer 
interests have managed to overcome the 
technical obstacles and secured review of 
Commission orders explains the Commis- 
sion’s greater preoccupation in recent years 
with efforts to block court review by con- 
sumer interests. 

There was also a time when review of 
Commission rate orders in the courts found 
the Commission and consumer interests de- 
fending the Commission’s rate orders against 
attack by the regulated utilities. Today. 
however, review in the courts finds the Com- 
mission and the regulated utility stand 
shoulder to shoulder against the consumer 
interests which have had to invoke the aid 
of the courts to secure fulfillment of the 
Commission's responsibilities. 

The Commission's dereliction of its re- 
sponsibilities under Mr. Kuykendall’s tead- 
ership has become so grave that it has pro- 
duced the remarkable spectacle of a regu- 
lated utility protesting the Commission's 
failure to protect the consumers against ex- 
ploitation and calling upon the court to 
“act as a guardian of the public interest.“ 
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In a brief filed with the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit, Mississippi River Fuel Corp, declared: 

“In sum if the prices paid by a pipeline 
company to nonaffiliated producers are to be 
accepted as sufficient in themselves to form 
the basis for future decisions in determining 
the fair field, market, or commodity value 
of pipeline-produced gas for ratemaking 
purposes, the consuming public—represented 
here by Mississippi—is being deprived of 
even the minimum protection to which it is 
entitled under any criteria of ratemaking. 
An affirmance of the Commission's order 
and examiner's decision will put a stamp 
of approval upon a method affording a pipe- 
line company self regulation of the price 
of gas produced by it or an affiliate. The 
correction of this patent error is of crucial 
important if an effective system of regula- 
tion is to be maintained.” 

* * * * . 

“In this, it need only be pointed out that 
the Commission has a positive duty in this 
respect, a duty entrusted to it by the Con- 
gress under the Natural Gas Act. That duty 
is to protect the consumer interests against 
exploitation at the hands of private natural 
gas companies, or to protect consumers from 
excessive rates, That duty is not discharged 
by inaction of the type which counsel for 
the Commission endeavors to explain in his 
brief. 

„This is not the first time, even in recent 
years, that this court has been called upon 
to act as guardian of the public interest 
when this and other regulatory commissions 
have been derelict in their duties in carry- 
ing out congressional mandates.” 

e . * . * 


“Apparently, unless the Commissſon's 
functions are to fall into a condition ot 
regulatory desuetude, this vigilance on the 
part of this court must continue. No bet- 
ter example of such a necessity can be found 
than in this case.“ 

On July 8, 1957, the court of appeals va- 
cated the Commission’s order and remanded 
the case to the Commission for the perform- 
ance of its duties. Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp. v. Federal Power Commission, 

F. 2d „No. 13199. 

Mr. Kuykendall's leadership produced the 
recent unconditional surrender of the con- 
sumers to the mercy of the producers in the 
CATCO certificate proceedings involving ap- 
plications by four producers from which the 
proceeding derives its short name (Conti- 
nental Oil Co., the Atlantic Refining Co., 
Tidewater Oil Co, and the Cities Service 
Production Co.) to sell a large block of gas 
from their leases off the coast of Louisiana 
to Tennessee Gas Transmission Co, at an 
initial price of 22.4 cents per thousand cubic 
feet until November 1, 1962, which thereafter 
would escalate by 2 cents per thousand cubic 
feet every 4 years until the contracts for sale 
expired. 

First, by order issued April 22, 1957, the 
Commission said: 

“e * è The record shows that the 22.4- 
cent price is higher than Tennessee Gas is 
paying under any other contract. It is this 
price, with the provision for escalation, to 
which the interveners have made vigorous 
objections in exceptions to the presiding 
examiner’s decision, which would grant a 
certificate without a rate condition attached 
to it. They contend that if the rate were 
allowed to stand it would establish a higher 
price plateau in a new area to the detriment 
of consumers. 

“The record contains insufficient evidence 
or testimony, however, on which to base a 
finding that the public convenience and ne- 
cessity requires the sale of these yolumes of 
gas at the particular rate level here proposed. 
The importance of this issue in certificating 
this sale cannot easily be overemphasized. 
This is the largest reserve ever committed to 
one sale. This is the first sale from the 
newly developed offshore fields from which 
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large proportions of future gas supplies will 
be taken. This is the highest price level at 
which the sale of gas to Tennessee Gas has 
been proposed. 

“These factors make it abundantly evident 
that, in the public interest, this crucial sale 
should not be permanently certificated un- 
less the rate level has been shown to be in 
the public interest. (See Cities Service Gas 
Co., Signal Oil & Gas Co., 14 F. P. C. ` 
opinion No. 288, Nos. G-2569, G-2570 No- 
vember 28, 1955, affirmed as Signal Oil and 
Gas Co. v. F. P. C. 238 F. 2d 771 (C. A. 3), 
certiorari denied 353 U. S. 923.) “ 

. » a > . 

"The contracts between Catco and Ten- 
nessee Gas provide November 1, 1957, as the 
date for commencing service, and in order 
to comply with the leases and the Louisiana 
Shelflands Act, production should commence 
by 1958, To meet this schedule Tennessee 
Gas must build its underwater pipelines be- 
fore the onset of the season of bad weather. 
In view of this total situation we are dis- 
posed at this time to grant temporary cer- 
tificates to Catco for the sale of gas and to 
Tennessee Gas as requested by it for its 
proposed 107 miles of connecting pipelines. 
At the same time, we shall remand the 
Cateo proceedings to the presiding exam- 
iner to determine at what rates the public 
convenience and necessity requires these 
sales to be made if permanent certificates 
are to be granted to these companies upon 
final disposition of their applications.” 

This disposition of the case did not, how- 
ever, satisfy the appetite of the producers. 
They threatened to cancel their contract for 
the sale of the gas unless the Commission 
issued a permanent certificate for the sale 
at the intial price of 22.4 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. 

The Commission then yielded to the de- 
mand for a permanent certificate in its order 
issued May 20, 1957, but insisted that pro- 
tection of the interests of consumers required 
that the producers agree to an initial price 
of 18 cents per thousand cubic feet, “the 
highest price presently being paid by Ten- 
nessee Gas for the purchase of any gas pro- 
duced in the Southwest area.” As a fur- 
ther concession to the producers, however, 
the Commission agreed in advance to per- 
mit the producers to file for an increase in 
that rate, even to the 22.4 cents per thousand 
cubic foot price, and to suspend the pro- 
posal for only 1 day although the Natural 
Gas Act provides for the suspension of a 
rate increase proposal for a period of 5 
months in order to maintain the status quo 
while the Commission has some opportunity 
to investigate the reasonableness of the pro- 
posal. 

This concession, of course, literally reduced 
to lip service the Commission's avowal of 
concern for the protection of the consumer 
interests. But even this was not enough for 
the producers. They demanded a permanent 
certificate with no strings attached. By or- 
der issued June 24, 1957 the Commission, 
therefore, abjectly surrendered its public re- 
sponsibility and issued a permanent certifi- 
cate at the initial price of 22.4 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, although it had pre- 
viously loudly proclaimed, and the fact re- 
mained, that the evidence could not support 
a finding to support the issuance of a cér- 
tificate on this basis. 

This was too much for Commissioner Con- 
nole, who dissented. Protesting the aban- 
donment of public responsibility he said: 

“The record is plain that the controlling 
reason the parties refuse to submit their con- 
tracts to regulatory review in the manner 
found to be necesssary in the public interest 
is their preference for a proceeding in which 
the burden would be on the Commission to 
establish that the rate was more than rea- 
sonable. They flatly refuse to submit to one 
in which the parties would be required to 
show only that the rate was required by the 
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public convenience and necessity. No cita- 
tion of authority or reference to regulatory 
theory is needed to demonstrate that the 
burden of showing the public convenience 
and necessity requires a proposed service at a 
particular price level is on the party seeking 
to take advantage of the proposed service and 
not on the tribunal before which the case is 
to be made. Under the unique conditions 
found here, the critical importance of that 
decision is indisputable.” 


“The decision of the majority is justifiable 
only by the evil consequences of the loss of 
these reserves to the particular pipeline 
which is a party to the contracts. Such evils 
would, in the opinion of the majority, exceed 
the gain to follow from the proof that the 
public convenience and necessity does not 
require the sale of this gas at proposed 
rates. 

“In my opinion, the consequences of aban- 
doning our position will be more serious than 
their effect on this particular sale. Whether 
by design or accident, the issues in this 
proceeding now transcend the close limits of 
the original hearing. At stake is the ques- 
tion whether the Commission should hold a 
position which it has determined is in the 
long run public interest, or whether it should 
abandon it when confronted with allegations 
that short run injury to one segment of the 
industry and consumers might result. 
Where the issue is reduced to this simple 
statement, the answer is clear.” 

. . . J s 

“As concerned as I am for Tennessee's 
customers, I am more concerned for the 
whole body of consumers on all transmission 
pipelines for whose protection we are re- 
sponsible. And as deserying of preservation 
as I believe those particular orders to be, 
I believe the principle that Federal regula- 
tory orders should not be changed by threats 
of abandoning public responsibility is even 
more important, 

“On balance, and in view of the expansion 
of the issues beyond those originally con- 
templated by this docket, I believe it more 
important to the public interest to preserve 
the Commission's authority to make lawful 
and necessary orders than it is to preserve 
these contracts as written. The right to 
maintain valid orders against allegations of 
urgency, the importance to the consumer of 
the Signal Oil doctrine, and the right of all 
consumers for protection against unreason- 
able initial rates outweigh the potential 
damage to the consumers of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission which might flow from main- 
taining the position I urge here. 

“While dissenting may appear to serve no 
useful purpose, the damage to consumer 
and to the public interest, to the regulatory 
process, and to the future of the interstate 
natural gas business as it is given me to 
discern it, would be such under the majority 
decision that, inevitable as that decision 
may appear to be, I am left no choice but to 
protest it by filing a dissenting vote.” 

It is true, of course, that Mr. Kuykendal!’s 
mame does not appear on the final order 
issued Monday, June 24, 1957, since on that 
date he was no longer a member of the 
Commission, his term having expired the 
evening of June 21, 1957, the preceding Fri- 
day. He did, however, participate in the oral 
argument on June 12, 1957, and was in 
attendance at each of the series of Commis- 
sion meetings from then through the meet- 
ing which took place on Friday, June 21, 
1957, at 3 p. m., with the exception of the 
10 a. m. meeting on June 19. The only 
other meeting at which he was not present 
during which the Commission could possibly 
have considered this Catco decision was 
on June 24, at which time the Commission 
made the formal yote on this last surrender 
to the big oil companies. It is interesting 
to note that on that date, June 24, the Com- 
mission met at 9:30 a. m. and at 11:30 a, m. 
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the final form of the very lengthy order was 
not only completed but was approved and 
Was mimeographed for distribution to the 
Press and public. A long dissenting opinion 
by Commissioner Connole was also drafted, 
filed and reproduced. On the basis of these 
facts it appears reasonable that discussions 
of the Catco matter must have been held 
during this interim period in which Chair- 
man Kuykendall was not only present ac- 
cording to the Commission's minutes, but 
most probably participated actively. It is 
also fair to infer that he must have played a 
Part not only in the consideration by the 
Commission of the necessary preliminary 
drafts but in the acceptance of the Commis- 
slon of the final form of this last giveaway 
of his term, which was so much in keeping 
With the tenor of his leadership in the pre- 
Vious two decisions of the Federal Power 
Commission on this same Catco matter, and 
in other similar giveaways such as Hells Can- 
yon, Dixon-Yates, and the Olin case. 

One may also fairly wonder, in the cir- 
Cumstances, why no order was forthcoming 
while he was still a member of the Commis- 


Sion. We respectfully suggest that the pend- 


ency of the hearings on his confirmation 
May have had something to do with it. 

At any rate, Mr. Kuykendall should be 
Compelled to justify his actions in these 
Specific cases which have arisen since the 
date of the formal hearing on his confir- 
Mation, and which so flagrantly constitute 
a complete, abject and dismal surrender of 
the consumer interest and the Commission's 
responsibility to the very people who are to 
be regulated by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, 

These are but a few of the horrible ex- 
amples, There are others. The record of 
Mr. Kuykendall’s administration of the af- 
fairs of the Federal Power Commission dur- 
ing his term which has recently expired, in 
Our opinion, shows. his unfitness for con- 
tinued service as a member of the Commis- 
sion and we, therefore, urge that the com- 
mittee disapprove his nomination, 

Very sincerely, 
Joun D. DINGELL, 
15th District of Michigan. 
Tuapprvus M. MACHROWICS, 
ist District of Michigan. 
Joun E. Moss, 
3d District of California. 


B. F. Sux, 
12th District of California, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


áth District of Wisconsin. 


Atomic Energy Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr, MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Monroe (Mich.) Evening News 
of August 8, 1957: 

Atomic Enercy BILL 

When the House of Representatives killed 
the so-called Gore bill in July 1956, it was 
a signal victory for the development of atomic 
energy by private industry. But now a bill of 
Similar intent which would put the Govern- 
ment headlong into the atomic energy de- 
velopment field has been reported out by the 
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Joint Atomic Energy Committee. It is ex- 
pected to face a hot fight in the House and 
Senate, and well it should. 

Basically the bill provides for the Govern- 
ment to take over development of atomic 
energy. In this respect it is almost a direct 
contradiction of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, which inyited private enterprise to work 
with the Government in this vast new field. 

The Republican Members of the Joint Com- 
mittee issued a minority report which pretty 
well sums up the philosophy of the commit- 
tee majority in approving the bill. “The 
privately owned reactor has been as effective- 
ly eliminated as if it had been wiped out 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954,” they said. 
“The general approach * is this: We 
cannot do enough to help the public-power 
groups. On the other hand, we must do 
everything possible to discourage the private 
groups 

In another section of its report, the mi- 
nority pointed out “To revert to a federally 
controlled atomic power program is a step 
backward, not forward. It is a big, fateful 
step, and it may be difficult to turn around 
and start walking in the right direction 
again after the mistake has been realized.” 

This is the bill in which public power 
advocates have taken their latest shot at 
the Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant at 
Lagoona Beach. While authorizing the ex- 
penditure of some $58 million neither re- 
quested by the Atomic Energy Commission 
nor approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
for Government-controlled atomic power- 
plants, the committee majority eliminated 
the 84,200,000 the AEC had requested for 
research and development for the Fermi 
plant. This is necessary to enable the AEC 
to fulfil the terms of its contract with 
Power Reactor Development Co. for the La- 
goona Beach reactor. 

In its majority report accompanying the 
bill, the committee said: “The committee 
does not approve the requested authoriza- 
tion for preconstruction research and de- 
velopment work and waiver of fuel use 
charges in connection with the reactor proj- 
ect of the Power Reactor Development Co.” 

The committee minority labeled this “a 
flat and flagrant misstatement as to the in- 
tent of the members of the committee.” The 
minority contended it was the understanding 
that $1,500,000 included in the bill for re- 
search on fast-breeder reactors could be ap- 
plied on the Fermi project, if the AEC so 
desired, 

“The Commission is fully authorized to 
use any of the funds authorized by * * this 
bill, or any other funds available to it, to 
fulfill its obligations under this (PRDC) 
contract, and should do so,” the minority 
contended. 

We do not put too much stock in reports 
that PRDC might cancel the Fermi project 
if the AEC Is prevented from fulfilling its 
research obligation. We beileve PRDC would 
pay the relatively small amount involved 
itself, As Robert W. Hartwell, PRDC assist- 
ant general manager, told the joint commit- 
tee little more than a month ago: 

“Quite frankly, PRDC thinks that, when 
a group of companies has already spent or 
obtained firm commitments for the expend- 
iture of over $60 million for research, design, 
and construction of a nuclear powerplant 
and has actually started erection, it an 
argument born of desperation to say that 
the companies will not or cannot raise sev- 
eral more million dollars should that prove 
to be necessary.” 

This is only one of the provisions in the 
bill which will, or should, be thoroughly 
hashed over as Congress itself begins con- 
sideration of this vital atomic-energy 
measure. 2 
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“Ten Years After“ — Barbara Ward Jack- 
son Speaks Out on the Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


oF omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, all over 
this great country of ours we have 
learned to respect a very charming Eng- 
lish woman, brilliant author and econo- 
mist Barbara Ward Jackson. It would 
seem particularly pertinent for us all to 
be aware of her considered judgment 
upon a decade of the Marshall plan. It 
is with pleasure that I include in my 
remarks an excerpt from her speech be- 
fore the Alumni Association at Harvard 
University on June 13, 1957, which ap- 
peared in the August issue of the For- 
eign Service Journal: 

Ten Years Arrer—Is THE VISION VANISHING? 
(By Lady Barbara Ward Jackson) 


The Marshall plan proved that men neea 
not be, as Marx proposed, prisoners of their 
own most narrow material interest. It 
showed that no limits need be set to the 
imaginative generosity of freemen. 

- How, after a decade, shall we read its profit 
and loss account? Some of the effects have 
been enduring—the upward physical surge 
of Europe goes on. It is Western 

that has grown and prospered while Soviet 
exploitation and Communist superplanning 
has kept Eastern Europe in penury and 
despair. The hope of a wider political unity 
in Europe, first sparked by the Marshall plan. 
has not flickered out, and this year could 
bring the first foundations of a common mar- 
ket. The United States has sustained the 
practice of foreign aid and Congress now 
seems likely to accept the salutary principle 
of aid planned on a sustained basis and 
linked to long-term purposes, All this is a 
great gain and to measure how great it is 
we can recall the end of the decade after 
the First World War, when with depression, 
unemployment, and despair, the world was 
already preparing for Hitler, for Japanese 
militarism, and for renewed conflict. 

But in spite of these real and sustained 
gains, I would not say that today, 10 years 
after General Marshall's great speech, the al- 
lance of free men stood in as hopeful a pos- 
ture. No great enterprise unites us now. 
We maintain a defensive alliance within 
NATO, but as history has always shown, 
nothing dissolyes so quickly as defensive 
coalitions—and at this moment while Khru- 
shchey steals the headlines over disarma- 
ment, NATO is in fact disarming itself with 
little mutual consultation and certainly no 
quid pro quo from the Russian side. 

Politically, the alliance had by last autumn 
drifted so far apart and confidence and un- 
derstanding had dwindled to such a pitch 
that the tragedy of Suez became possible. 
Anyone coming from Europe must candidly 
report that distaste for the Atlantic associa- 
tion is widely expressed. In fact, one dis- 
tinguished American statesman, questioned 
about the alliance on his recent return from 
Europe, replied: “There isn't any.” While 
this may be too extreme, what is certain is 
that the distrust, the envy, the fear of Ameri- 
can power and competition—which are 
inevitably given the nations’ relative 
strengths—are now unchecked by any oppo- 
site sense of working with America to achieve 
any larger purpose and of experiencing first- 
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hand the energy, the vitality, and the imag- 
ination which America can bring to any 
high task it proposes to itself. 

The trend, therefore, is now towards a 
disintegration of the Atlantic community. 
The work begun by General Marshall still 
persists. But it is growing weaker and un- 
less it is renewed, the political cooperation of 
free men—that vision of a new method and 
a new purpose in world diplomacy—will 
vanish as surely as did the union between 
the Greek states before Persia or the Italian 
cities before the Spaniard. The drift in 
human affairs is against cooperation and we 
are in those slack and dangerous waters now. 

But at least we are not as badly off as we 
might have been 10 years ago. Then one 
could have despaired of free coalition of na- 
tions ever uniting in time of peace to achieve 
some great and constructive aim. Today at 
least we know it is possible and we know, 
from the Marshall plan, some of the precon- 
ditions of success. If we wish to restore 
our alliance—and who, in view of Commu- 
nist strength and ambition, can think the 
need for it any less? —we know what we have 
to do. The lessons of the last 10 years are 
not lost. The book is open, if only we will 
read. 

In the first place, our aim should be our 
own, not dictated by Communist pressure, 
not evolved as a countermeasure, but 
springing from the positive needs of our so- 
ciety and taking the initiative in meeting 
them. Ten years ago, General Marshall de- 
olared that the policy of free men was not 
directed against any country or any doctrine 
but against poverty, despair, and chaos. 
They were the international enemies then— 
they are the enemies now. But we are no 
longer fighting them together. 

Secondly, the enterprise should not be the 
monopoly of any one nation, Those with 
most wealth and strength cannot abdicate 
the duty of leadership but the essence of the 
Marshall plan was that American aid, given 
to a cooperative group of powers, called out 
their efforts and energies in equal measure. 
Today, when these economies are largely 
restored, they can participate as givers as 
well as receivers. The cooperation could 
thus be more complete. But the essential 
point is joint, not unilateral, action. 

Last of all, our joint work as free nations 
ought to aim, as the Marshall plan aimed 
and succeeded, in going beyond the con- 
ventional, national limits of our traditional 
economy and displomacy. In 1947 the crisis 
facing Europe could only be solved by 
America’s disregarding the conventional lim- 
its set to international buying, selling, trad- 
ing. and lending and by Europe setting aside 
the narrow bilateral political inhibitions 
under which each nation separately had 
been trying to drag itself up from the morass. 


If we look for the preservation of our al- 
liance in these terms, I do not think we need 
look far for the kind of concrete constructive 
programs which would meet what one might 
call the Marshall criteria. Take, for in- 
stance, the issue of the common market in 
Europe. Valuable as it can be, it could also 
become a means of division, setting up that 
political chimera—a third force—and split- 
ting the free world straight down the At- 
lantic Ocean. But why should not Europe’s 
efforts be paralleled by joint efforts to de- 
velop a low tariff area—if not a free trade 
area—for the Atlantic community as a 
whole? Such an effort would need a new 
attack upon the problem of convertibility 
and would require a high, progressive over- 
seas investment program to ensure that low- 
ered tariffs and wider competition could be 
eased by expanding markets elsewhere. But 
again, there is no shortage of such possible 
areas of investment. 

India and China have both reached a cru- 
elal stage in their 5-year plans. In both, 
rising population and the drift to cities are 
endangering the investment targets set in 
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the plans. For India, the pressure is par- 
ticularly heavy upon the sector demanding 
foreign exchange. If the Atlantic powers 
at this time jointly underpinned a part of 
India's essential investment, the Indians 
could forge ahead of the Chinese and show 
all free Asia that deyelopment without com- 
pulsion, backed by Western capital, gives 
the answer of growth, hope, and ambition 
whereas communism is caught in its own 
contradictions. 

Asia is not the only possible fleld for an 
imaginative program. All west Africa is 
within sight of independence and this area, 
bulging out into the Atlantic, may be the 
first arena where Africa's unforced allegiances 
are tested. France is urging its fellow- 
Europeans to invest there. Such new states 
as Ghana are in search of capital. Wide in- 
ternational schemes for Saharan develop- 
ment could be one factor in pacifying north 
Africa. No, it is not shortage of potential 
areas for imaginative investment that is im- 
peding western plans. It is the fading away 
of all idea that exceptional policies are still 
necessary in our continuously exceptional, 
revolutionary, and indeed catastrophic world, 

For this surely is the root of our trouble, 
10 years after the Marshall plan. We have 
lived with the mushroom cloud and the fall- 
ing strontium, with Communist brutality and 
the agony of subject peoples, with death and 
disaster, until, in some way, we have man- 
aged almost to accept our universe in these 
terms. While the gates of hell swing ajar, 
we turn away our eyes and conduct our 
affairs almost as though the staid patterns 
of limited 18th century diplomacy and sov- 
ereignty were still relevant. In the Marshall 
plan, for once, the Western World had a 
concept and achieved a program which in 
some measure met the extreme challenge, 
the extreme strangeness and newness of our 
atomic age. But since that time, we have 
done little but coast along on its declining 
momentum and that momentum is nearly 
spent. Today our world is no less revolu- 
tionary but we have almost created—as we 
did between 1919 and 1929—the illusion of 
normalcy. 

The illusion Is as deadly now as it was 
then—indeed, more deadly now that the stake 
is literally the annihilation of the human 
race. The old ways lead to the old disasters. 
‘Today we need for very survival to revive 
the vision of the Marshall period and think, 
work and plan together in enterprises ade- 
quate to our revolutionary world and worthy 
of the energies of free men. 


Happy Birthday, Herbert Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the East Side 
News on the occasion of the 83d birth- 
day of former President Herbert Hoover: 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY, HERBERT HOOVER 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Tomorrow we shall honor Herbert Hoover 
on his 83d birthday. We wish him many, 
many happy returns of the day. Every 
liberty-loving American will place a wreath 
of affection at the feet of this great states- 
man, patriot, and gentleman, 

When future historians survey the char- 
acter and achievements of our ex-President, 
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they will find them rising like a huge moun- 
tain above the undulating plain of humanity. 
His virtues will grow brighter. His name 
will be written larger with each passing year. 

The life story of Herbert Hoover is a 
romance of adventure, of indomitable energy 
and courage, of real training in the school of 
life. He was the son of an Iowa village 
blacksmith. He was orphaned at the age 
of 7. His life symbolizes the fact that 
America is another name for opportunity. 

He is one of the rare constructive thinkers 
along political and economic lines today. 
He is one of America's best informed states- 
men on world problems which have a vital 
bearing on our Nation. His vision and 
imagination, his Yankee grit and fearless- 
ness. His vast knowledge of world affairs, 
his genius for organization, saved the world 
during World War I from a wave of anarchy 
and unbridled revolt that threatened civili- 
zation. 

For the first time in the history of man- 
kind America became her brother's keeper, 
without expecting any reward, without any 
selfish motive, without any thought of gain. 
Herbert Hoover interpreted the heart of 
America to the world. He translated the 
3 of America into humanitarian sery- 
ce. 

There is scarcely a nation that has not 
been aided by Mr. Hoover in behalf of Amer- 
ica. He has brought America to the world. 
He has raised American prestige and moral 
influence for universal peace, for interna- 
tional understanding, for international good 
will. Herbert Hoover's place in history is 
secure, 

May the poorest lad in our blessed land 
learn from the career of Mr. Hoover that pov- 
erty is no bar to the triumph of the free 
spirit. The avenues of the citadel of our 
strength and posts of honor are open to uni- 
versal competition. 

The freedom-giving institutions of our 
land call to the highest honors her chil- 
dren from the workshop, from the city and 
from the farm. The ranks of American 
eminence have come from the humblest 
origin, 


When the future paints the picture, 
And the angels set the time, 
There will be a master artist 
Who will paint a form divine, 
When with deft and hallowed fingers 
He will write upon the scroll 
The name of Herbert Hoover, 
A great American soul. 


May God be with you—Herbert Hoover 
now and forever. 


Address by United States Senator Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania, at the 38th 
Annual Encampment of the Department 
of Pennsylvania Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States Held at 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 10-14, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
38th Annual Encampment of the De- 
partment of Pennsylvania Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States held 
at Harrisburg, Pa., July 10-14, there 
were several outstanding addresses 
delivered by prominent officials of the 
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Federal Government in keeping with the 
theme of the encampment, Defense 
Means Freedom. 

On July 12, 1957, the following address 
was delivered by United States Senator 
Epwarp MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 
ADDRESS oF Unrrep STATES SENATOR EDWARD 

MARTIN OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 38TH 

ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT 

Or PENNSYLVANIA, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 

Wars, AT HARRISSURG, Pa., JULY 12, 1957 

It is a great honor for an old soldier to be 
Invited to address this outstanding organ- 
ization of real Americans. 

Your patriotism has been tested on foreign 
battlefields. You know what it means to 
face the enemies of our Nation in the hell- 
fire of war. Sustained by loyalty and devo- 
tion to American ideals you have been will- 
ing to sacrifice everything tat this Nation, 


under God, may live in honor, peace, and - 


freedom. 

The welfare of our country is always up- 
Permost in the hearts and minds of the 
veteran, For that reason I want to discuss 
frankly with you some of the dangers con- 
fronting our Nation. 

But first, let us look back with pride at 
the background of the United States. Let 
us review the magnificent achievements 
which in less than 200 years have converted 
a savage wilderness into the world's greatest 
stronghold of industrial and agricultural 
Production. Let us be thankful that we 
have advanced to the highest cultural and 
spiritual levels ever attained by any similar 
area in the whole world. 

The history of America is a glorious story. 
It tells of toil, sacrifice, and heroism. It 
tells of victory produced by a people whose 
hearts and minds were afiame with the 
spirit of Liberty and independence. 

It tells of those courageous patriots who 
met in Philadelphia more than 180 years ago, 
and pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to establish a new Na- 
tion. For the first time in all the world, 
government recognized the Divine origin 
of man's inalienable right to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

For the first time a government was based 
upon the sound principle that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 

The story of America is the story of 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and all 
the dedicated statesmen of each generation. 

It is the story of the heroes who offered 
their lives for independence at Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and Yorktown. 
It is the story of Gettysburg, New Orleans, 
the fields of Mexico, and Admiral Dewey at 
Manila. It is the story of Chateau Thierry, 
the Argonne, the Normandy Beaches, Iwo 
Jima, and the frozen hills of Korea. 

There is no story so glorious in all world 
history. It should be told and retold, over 
and over again, in our schools and colleges 
from the pulpits and lecture platforms, in 
Meetings of fraternal and patriotic organi- 
zations, in labor meetings, political rallies 
and every other place where Americans 
Assemble. 

Therefore, it is most appropriate, in a 
Meeting such as this, to consider the situa- 
tion confronting the United States. 

The course of history has placed upon 
the American people the responsibility for 
Peace and progress in the world. The United 
States stands as the one strong barrier 
against the Communist conspiracy to domi- 
nate and enslave the entire world. 

We must not allow ourselves to be lulled 
into a false sense of security by the mask 
of friendliness now worn by the masters of 
the Kremlin. 

Recently there was broadcast into milliens 
of American homes an example of Commu- 
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nist propaganda more flagrant than any- 
thing ever before attempted. 

It was a brazen attempt to convince 
American listeners that Soviet Russia has no 
evil designs against the free nations of the 
world. We were told that the Russian dic- 
tators seek only friendship and peaceful co- 
existence, 

Yes, my fellow Americans, the Communist 
boss talked of peace but real Americans were 
not fooled. The record denies their words. 

The civilized world will long remember 
the ruthless slaughter of men, women and 
children by Communist tanks and machine 
guns in crushing the Hungarian revolt of 
1956. 

Yet those guilty of this monstrous crime— 
those responsible for the wholesale execu- 
tion of Hungarian freedom fighters—ask us 
to believe that this time they are sincere 
when they talk of peace. The record shows 
that the Communists have sabotaged every 
effort for peace and will continue to do so. 

Their fundamental objectives have not 
changed. They have not abandoned their 
unholy ambition to destroy all human 
freedom, 

Those of you who heard that broadcast 
will recall the prediction that the grand- 
children of Americans living today will live 
under a socialistic system. 

That was a grim warning that must not 
be ignored. It calls upon us to be con- 
stantly alert to the dangers of Communist 
influence here at home. We must fight dis- 
loyalty with every legal weapon at our com- 
mand, and if our laws are not strong enough 
they should be made stronger. 

You are all familiar with the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court made 
about a year ago, which held that the Fed- 
eral Government has exclusive jurisdiction 
in the field of sedition and subversion. 

This decision struck down laws enacted 
in 42 States and Territories under which 
those guilty of subversion could be prose- 
cuted and punished by the State. 

I believe that each State should have the 
right to combat sedition within its borders. 
I believe each should have the right to punish 
not only those who seek forcible overthrow 
of the State but also those who would over- 
throw the Nation by force. 

More recently several other decisions of 
the Supreme Court have greatly weakened 
the Federal Government's legal drive against 
Communists and subversives. 

I have no cirticism of the Court. We are 
a nation of law and under our system no in- 
dividual is denied equal justice. But I 
repeat if existing law is not adequate to 
deal effectively with disloyalty it is the 
duty and responsibility of Congress to en- 
act legislation strong enough to do the job. 
I can assure you that Congress is taking steps 
in that direction. 

Now I would like to direct your attention 
to some other dangers that threaten Amer- 
ica. 

First, inflation. Since 1939, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has dropped to less 
than 50 cents. 

One of the most difficult functions of a 
free government is to maintain a stable cur- 
rency. At the same time it is one of the 
most important objectives of government. 
Inflation has the power to crush any economy 
upon which it fastens its grip and thus it 
can destroy a nation. In fact, more great 
nations have been destroyed by inflation 
than by invading armies or destructive 
bombs. A nation destroyed by a military 
force can rebuild itself, if the people have 
the spirit and the will to work, but a na- 
tion where incentive of the individual is 
destroyed has very little chance of recovery, 

Inflation damages all with fixed incomes 
and inflicts severe hardship on millions of 
our people. The person who lives on a pen- 
sion, social security, or interest on savings 
cannot escape the evils of inflation. There 
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are now in the United States more than 1614 
million on social security, corporation, and 
Government retirement, veterans’ pensions, 
veterans’ survivors benefits and military re- 
tirement pay. Many are widows and orphans. 
Continued inflation is a threat to the many 
millions of savers in the United States, the 
owners of bonds, owners of life insurance 
policies and savings accounts, 

Second, big government and government 
doing things that we should do for our- 
selves. More than 7 million now work for 
the 3 levels of government, at an anaual 
payroll of $40 billion. 

The vast expansion in the size and cost 
of government at all levels is leading us away 
from the ideals of the Founding Fathers. 
The people are constantly demanding more 
and more services and many believe that 
projects paid for with Federal funds do not 
cost them anything. 

The cost of State and local government 
has been increasing more rapidly than the 
Federal Government. The tendency toward 
more and more expensive government by 
taxes and borrowing must be stopped or we 
will drift into creeping socialism. 

It has been proposed that consideration be 
given to a new division of the functions of 
government and a new allocation of taxes 
to perform those functions. President Eisen- 
hower in a speech delivered to the gov- 
ernors’ conference at Willlamsburg, Va., on 
June 24, called upon the Governors to join 
in an effort to return certain responsibilities 
to the States. 

Several years ago I suggested that national 
defense, foreign affairs, rivers and harbors 
and banking and currency be Federal func- 
tions with income taxes, import duties and 
liquor and tobacco taxes to furnish the Fed- 
eral revenues. The States would build the 
roads, provide higher education, administer 
penal and correctional institutions and con- 
servation with estate taxes, sales taxes and 
the gasoline tax to furnish them the money. 
Local government would provide police pow- 
er, sanitation, courts and public schools and 
have as its tax source real estate, admissions, 
mercantile and wage taxes. This is just a 
brief outline but I am sure that such a 
plan would mean a big saving for the tax- 
payers. 

Third, too much private and public debt. 
Never before in the history of the world 
have any people owed so much as we owe 
today. It should be a matter of deep con- 
cern to every one of us that the American 
people now owe a total of more than 6800 
billion in gross private and public debt. This 
is an average of about $4,700 for every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation, or about 
$18,800 for the average American family of 
four persons. 

Net corporate debt went up from $9214 
billion in 1946 to $208 billion at the end 
of 1956. 

People have been buying out of tomorrow's 
paycheck, At the end of 1945 individuals 
owed less than $6 billion which in 1956 had 
increased to $42 billion. 

Net State and local government debt has 
increased from $1314 billion in 1945 to 642.7 
billion at the end of 1956 and has greatly 
increased since that time. 

Fourth, moral decay among the people. 
Great armies and great navies will not main- 
tain a nation’s strength where the moral 
courage and patriotic feryor of its people 
are permitted to decay. Every student of 
history knows that great nations of the past 
have gone down to destruction when the 
moral fiber of the people was undermined by 
greed and corruption. 

Fifth, too little interest in government. 
Unfortunately, there are too many misguided 
Americans who do not understand and do 
not appreciate the real meaning of Amer- 
ica. 

They do not seem to realize that our 
system of free government places upon each 
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citizen an equal share of responsibility for 
our security and our progress. 

Good citizenship is the basis of 8 
That is why I am constantly urging every 
individual to take a more active, intelligent 
and patriotic part in government. 

I bring these dangers to the attention of 
this great organization of veterans because 
your patriotic service entitles you to leader- 
ship in civic responsibility. 

We pray that America may never turn 
away from its historic mission—to defend 
liberty, to oppose oppression, to stand against 
injustice and to support the aspiration of all 
men of good will for a world of peace and 
freedom. 

We hope and pray for the day when all 
nations will lay down their arms and live in 
brotherhood under God. 

But until that happy day dawns we must 
be prepared to defend the God-given freedom 
that we hold sacred. 

Eternal vigilance is still the price of lib- 


Real Motive for Opposition to Reactor 
Plant Evident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial from 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News of August 
8, 1957: 

REAL MOTIVE FOR OPPOSITION TO REACTOR 

PLANT EVIDENT 


The thin veneer that has covered one of 
the real objectives of those opposing the 
construction of a fast breeder atomic reac- 
tor near Monroe wore through the other day 
at the Washington hearings. The United 
Automobile Workers and other unions have 
contended they are opposed to the plant in 
the Lake Erie shore marshes because they 
fear it will not be safe. The builders point 
out that the Government will never allow 
a reactor to operate unless it can pass safety 
tests. 

It has been clear from the start that ma- 
jor opposition to the project of the Power 
Reactor Development Co, a group of pri- 
vate firms engaged in atomic power research, 
comes from Federal power advocates. They 
prefer to see the Government deeply in- 
volved in another line of endeayor, another 
tax-free operation like TVA. 

It is easier to gain popular support, how- 
ever, by raising the issue of safety. 

At the hearing the other day, an attorney 
for the unions protesting the construction 
permit for the plant, questioned the AEC 
general manager about an AEC order setting 
the price paid for plutonium. The UAW 
attorney contended an illegal subsidy was 
planned in the price to be paid PRDC for 
plutonium produced as a byproduct of the 
Monroe plant. 

The AEC examiner conducting the hearing 
ruled that this was a matter for the Senate- 
House Atomic Energy Committee to deter- 
mine and its legality a subject for the 
courts. It seems to us he might properly 
have asked also what that has to do with 
the safety of the Enrico Fermi reactor. 

The point raised appears to be one the 
congressional committee will not overlook. 
It already has struck a blow against private 
atomic power research by eliminating from 
an AEO bi bill an allocation of $4,200,000 in 
research funds for the group building the 
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Monroe plant. It is all right for industry to 
put millions into such an experiment and 
fight a legal battle at the same time, but 
apparently it is wrong for the Government 
to invest less than a tenth as much as a 
group of private companies are willing to 
risk. 


It is about time for Congress to say 
whether it is sincere about encouraging pri- 
vate industry to enter into the atomic power 
field in competition with Government, or 
whether its purpose is to strengthen that 
monopoly. 


Strength With Economy Fixed as 
Objective for Navy Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in his speech last week before 
the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
meeting at San Diego, Navy Secretary 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., made a frank ex- 
position of the Navy's policies and plans 
for the future. 

Secretary Gates’ background as a 
naval officer in World War II and his 
subsequent service as Under Secretary of 
the Navy, has admirably qualified him 
for his newly assigned duties as civilian 
head of the Navy. He is quietly and ef- 
fectively leading the Navy at a time 
when it faces tremendous transitional 
changes. 

An editorial outlining a portion of Sec- 
retary Gates’ recent remarks was fea- 
tured in the San Diego Evening Tribune 
of August 8, 1957. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include this editorial as a por- 
tion of my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

STRENGTH WITH Economy FIXED AS OBJECTIVE 
ron Navy PLANS 


An enlightening restatement of the United 
States Navy's role and plans has been made 
in recent days, part of it in San Diego this 
week when Navy Secretary Gates spoke be- 
fore a meeting of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences. The meeting was a part 
of the National Naval Aviation Week pro- 
gram. 

Briefly stated, the Navy proposes to 
achieve the maximum strength possible 
without waste. 

And industry must make its contribution 
“at absolute rock bottom prices,” Gates em- 
phasized, 

Gates spoke against a backdrop of na- 
tional and international statements upon 
defense problems. 

Britain has done some reappralsing of its 
Own position, and its conclusions have a 
pertinence for the United States defense 
planners. 

The British experts believe Russia’s long- 
Tange submarine fleet is a greater menace to 
their country than are the big bombs. The 
bombs could be dealt with promptly, and 
perhaps the nuclear phase of a war with 
Russia would be over in 3 weeks, 

But with not less than 350 submarines, 
Russia could starve the islands out during 
the succeeding 12 months, it is feared. 

It is here that the United States Navy 
finds one of its greatest probable roles, As 
Gates pointed out here, it will be the duty 
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of the zone 5 de “a big brother bolstering 
a faltering all 

It is 3 naval power that must 
keep the seas open. 

In order to do this, Gates believes the 
Nation’s defense organizations should be di- 
rected under the concept of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Referring to this recently in a Boston ad- 
dress, Gates said he is opposed to “such 
nonsense” as a merger of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force into a single service, He said 
that those urging such monolithic unifica- 
tion are “wholly uninformed and (are) 
looking for easy answers to a gigantic prob- 
lem.” 

This opposition to a Prussianized command 
is supported by a statement in Congress re- 
cently by Senator Leverrerr SALTONSTALL, 
Republican of Massachusetts. 

In introducing a paper by Col. James D. 
Hittle in the Marine Corps Gazette for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, SAL- 
TONSTALL said: 

“This article very effectively discusses the 
fundamental military, political, and his- 
torical reasons why the United States-devel- 
oped defense organization is superior,” 

Hittle’s paper strongly opposed the idea 
of a single control for the defense forces, 
arguing that nations which haye followed 
this system have been defeated by other 
nations following the joint-chiefs plan of 
direction and planning. 

The nature of the Navy's function directs 
that it be a member of a “well-balanced team 
in which [each] component does that for 
which it is best fitted,” Gates said. 

As a member of that team, he said, the 
Navy would have: 

“Carrier-based air attack against objectives 
which threaten our control of the seas. 

“Seaplanes based on mobile supporting 
ships. 

“Surface and submarine-launched guided 
missiles.” 

These three groupings of power will have 
these objectives, Gates said: 

“To provide military, economic and po- 
litical links across the seas of the Free World, 
and to deny corresponding linkage to the 
Communist bloc. 

“Second, to use the ocean areas as a 
springboard for offensive operations, and as 
a vast maneuver area for the defense in depth 
of ourselves and our allies.” 

In San Diego and overseas, the roles and 
the need of a strong United States Navy in 
defending the Nation and the whole Free 
World against a deadly menace thus have 
been clearly stated. 

The Nation and the Free World cannot 
afford to imperil that defense by any such 
gamble as a one-man command in the Pent- 
agon instead of the present balanced Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


Civil Rights Compromise by Trusting 
the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the civil 
rights issue can be compromised by both 
sides trusting the greatest institution 
of all time, the Congress of the United 
States. I submit herewith an editorial 
which speaks for itself and which ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on August 9: 
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CrviL-RicuTs COMPROMISE? 


The civil-rights issue of 1957 is not yet 
settled by any means. Although both the 
Senate and House have passed a Dill called 
H. R. 6127, to protect the civil rights of per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, the bill which the Senate has sent 
back to the House is the merest shadow of 
its former self: 

What the House will do with it seems to 
be anybody's guess. The logic of the situa- 
tion calls for an attempt to iron out differ- 
ences in the two versions in a Senate-House 
Conference committee. But the differences 
to be resolved are immense, and the area 
tor possible compromise is narrow. 

‘From the viewpoint of civil rights alone, 
two points are beyond debate: (1) the Sen- 
ate version represents a far punier effort 
to protect the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States than 
does the House version; but (2) even the 
Senate version would mean some advance 
for the cause of civil rights, and is clearly 
better than nothing. 

There is a complicating element, however, 
that can’t be minimized: The Senate, after 
drastically narrowing the bill to apply only 
to the right to vote, then gratuitously 
broadened it again to restrict the injunctive 
Powers of the Federal courts by guarantee- 
ing a jury trial to any person accused of 
criminal contempt—not only in right-to- 
vote cases, but in antitrust and every other 
kind of case. 

The question which thus faces the Presi- 
dent, if Congress sends him the Senate 
version unchanged, is whether this inching 
advance for civil rights is worth signing into 
law, at the expense of possibly crippling 
One of the traditional powers of the Federal 
Judiciary. 

He has not indicated yet whether he 
Would sign or veto, but he has made very 
Clear his hope that the jury trial amend- 
Ment, at the very least, will be narrowed 
to apply only to right-to-vote cases. 

How much more of its own original bill 
the House can realistically expect to hold out 
for we can’t be sure. The South was so 
happy to settle for the detoothed Senate 
Version that five Senators from the States of 
the old Confederacy actually ended up vot- 
ing for the bill. Whether the House’s in- 
sistence on toughening it up a bit would kill 
any civil-rights enactment is something the 
conferees will have to consider with care. 

The House and the administration will 
Probably be willing enough to accept every- 
thing in the Senate bill except the jury-trial 
amendment. If there is any room for com- 
Promise here—beyond the White House in- 
Sistence on limiting it to right-to-vote 
Cases—it still seems to us to be along the 
Une suggested by Buffalo's Representative 
Rapwan before the Senate acted. 

His proposal is that the jury trial be ac- 
Cepted for right-to-vote cases, but only on a 
3-year probationary basis. After that, the 
jury-trial clause would expire unless Con- 
gress reenacted it. Instead of starting out 
On the premise that southern juries are not 
to be trusted to do their duty, his proposal 
Would start by trusting them and giving 
them 3 years to demonstrate that the trust, 
On the whole, was well placed. 

The real issue, after all, is whether this 
bin to protect the voting rights of United 
States citizens is going to be made a mockery 
by the refusal of juries in the Deep South 
to enforce Federal court injunctions. If it 
is, then we can be sure that the clamor for 
a more effective guaranty of the right to vote 
Will be intensified in the next few years. So 
every jury in a right-to-vote contempt case 
Will be in the spotlight of national public 
Opinion either way. What the Radwan 
amendment would do is serve notice in ad- 
vance that the jury-trial clause will expire 
automatically if it is openly used to thwart 
the right to vote. 
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Questionnaire to 11th District of Missouri 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, I submitted a questionnaire 
to the rural, star route, post-office box- 
holders and to all persons listed in the 
telephone directories in all cities and 
towns of the 11th Congressional District 
of Missouri. I am pleased to report that 
14,414 people have. answered the ques- 
tionnaire to date. I appreciate the fine 
response to the questionnaire and I am 
gratified to say that the people of the 
11th District of Missouri are intensely 
interested in their Government and are 
willing to take the time to participate 
in it by expressing their opinions and 
advice to their Representative in the 
Congress. 

The following is the questionnaire and 
the results, first in the actual figures and 
second in percentages: 

1. Would you rather balance the budget 
and reduce the national debt than cut taxes? 
Yes, 9565 (672 percent); no, 3,518 (24.7 
percent); no opinion, 1,160 (8.1 percent). 

2. Do you favor Federal aid for school con- 
struction? Yes, 7,584 (53.4 percent); no, 
5,771 (40.7 percent); no opinion, 843 (5.9 
percent). 

3. Do you favor extending the Federal 
minimum wage and overtime hour laws—81 
an hour minimum—to retail stores and serv- 
ice establishments? Yes, 7,595 (53.4 per- 
cent); no, 5,093 (35.8 percent); no opinion, 
1,541 (10.8 percent). 

4. In the operation of the Post Office De- 
partment there is presently an annual deficit 
of approximately $464 million, Do you favor 
an increase in all classes of postal rates to: 
(a) Make the Post Office Department self- 
supporting? Yes, 7,418 (52.8 percent); no, 
3.555 (25.3 percent); no opinion, 3,085 (21.9 
percent). (b) Make a substantial reduction 
in the deficit? Yes, 5,633 (39.9 percent); 
no, 1,937 (13.8 percent); no opinion, 6,517 
(46.3 percent). 

5. If it requires a social-security tax in- 
crease, should the social-security retirement 
age for men be lowered to 62 (as now pro- 
vided for women)? Yes, 6,945 (45.2 per- 
cent); no, 6,420 (45.4 percent); no opinion, 
768 (5.4 percent). 8 

6. Do you favor an increase of old-age as- 
sistance benefits? Yes, 8,549 (60.4 percent); 
no, 4,232 (29.9 percent); no opinion, 1,369 
(9.7 percent). 

7. Last year we adopfed the farm soil-bank 
plan (costing $1.2 billion annually) to pay 
farmers for taking certain farmlands out 
of production to reduce farm product sur- 
pluses. (a) Do you favor this program? 
Yes, 3,371 (24 percent); no, 8,656 (61.6 per- 
cent); no opinion, 2,015 (14.4 percent). 

(b) Do you favor the Eisenhower admin- 
istration of this program? Yes, 3,045 (21.1 
percent); no, 17,586 (52.6 percent); no 
opinion, 3,783 (26.3 percent). 

8. Do you favor Federal regulation of labor 
union welfare funds? Yes, 9,767 (68.2 per- 
cent); no, 2,546 (17.8 percent); no opinion, 
2,001 (14 percent). 

9. Do you favor right-to-work laws which 
provide that a worker does not have to join 
a union to hold a job? Yes, 10.600 (75.1 per- 
cent); no, 2,954 (20.9 percent); no opinion, 
564 (4 percent). 
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10. The President's annual budget asks for 
$4.4 billion for foreign military and economic 
aid ($2.6 billion for military aid and $1.8 bil- 
lion for economic aid) for and during the 
next fiscal year. Do you favor this? Yes, 
4.215 (30.9 percent); no, 7,133 (52.4 percent); 
no opinion, 2,278 (16.7 percent) . 

11. Do you approve President Eisenhower's 
general foreign policy? Yes, 4,951 (36.6 per- 
cent); no, 6,353 (47 percent); no opinion, 
2.219 (16.4 percent). 

12. Do you favor admitting more immi- 
grants, including refugees from Communist- 
dominated countries, as permanent residents? 
Yes, 2,548 (18 percent); no, 10,094 (71.4 per- 
cent); no opinion, 1,504 (10.6 percent). 

13. Do you favor the admisison of Alaska 
and Hawali as States? Yes, 10,861 (79.6 per- 
cent); no, 1,370 (10.1 percent); no opinion, 
1,406 (10.3 percent). 


Atomic Powerplants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
of August 10, 1957: 

Atomic PowERPLANTS 


A $58 million program to build Govern- 
ment owned and operated atomic power- 
plants is recommended by the Joint Con- 
gressional Atomic Energy Committee. The 
bulk of the appropriation would go to build 
a duplicate of the Calder Hall reactor, Great 
Britain's first atomic powerplant. The 
Atomic Energy Commission says we have no 
need of such a plant because reactors already 
being built in this country have greater 
economic promise. 

The recommendation for an atomic reactor 
program, putting the heavier emphasis upon 
Government ownership and Government 
operation, was adopted by the Democratic 
majority of the committee. Included in the 
proposal is one calling for the Government 
to supply funds for five small reactors to 
serve rural electric cooperatives and munici- 
pal power stations. Also in the recommenda- 
tion is a substantial reduction in Govern- 
ment funds that would aid the building of 
atomic powerplants by private industry. 
Clearly the Democratic majority of the com- 
mittee wants Government control of atomic 
electric power. And that is a form of 
socialism. 

There are strong reasons to doubt the need 
for any large-scale Government construction 
of atomic powerplants, and certainly more 
reason to doubt any need for rushing into it. 
America is not short of fuel for steam produc- 
tion—either from oil or from coal. A fuel 
shortage is the reason why Great Britain is 
rushing atomic powerplant construction, 
Any large-scale atomic plants built in the 
United States now are bound to produce 
steam at a much higher price than from 
available types of fuel. 

America’s real need is to continue research 
of the type that numerous public utility and 
manufacturing concerns are beginning under 
the Government, industry partnership in- 
stituted by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
One such plant, financed by a combination of 
private companies, is under construction in 
Monroe. Several others are also on the way, 
including one in the Pittsburgh area and 
another near Chicago. These are pilot plants 
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aimed at finding the cheapest and most ef - 
ficient ways of developing atomic power. If 
and when such undertakings show methods 
by which atomic power can be made truly 
competitive with, or cheaper than power 
from other sources, only then, will the spend- 
ing of great sums of money for large-scale 
atomic installations be warranted. 

And when that time comes, there will be 
no need for the Government to use tax- 
payers’ money to build the plants. Private 
capital will provide it, and do it eagerly. 

The recommendations of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee are slanted toward 
getting the Government in on the ground 
floor of the atomic power business and 
keeping it there. 


Col. John R. Donovan, Jr., a Tragic Loss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
people in Massachusetts and throughout 
the country were greatly saddened re- 
cently to learn of the untimely passing 
of Col. John L. Donovan, Jr., United 
States Air Force, retired, who for some 
years had resided at Quincy, Mass. He 
was a close friend, and I am deeply 
grieved by his demise. 

Colonel Donovan had a distinguished, 
inspiring career. A graduate of Har- 
vard College, where he stood out for his 
brilliant scholarship and his athletic 
prowess as an outstanding football star, 
John Donovan was a man of many parts 
and many interests. 

At the time of his death, he was a high 
and very capable official of the General 
Services Administration at Boston, and 
previously served with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in that city. His govern- 
ment service was conspicuous for great 
ability, efficiency and devotion to duty. 
Yet it was only one facet of the busy 
life of this most striking personality, who 
moved in many spheres of life. 

The interests of John Donovan cov- 
ered the widest range. He was active in 
a host of societies and organizations. 
To each, he brought unbounded enthusi- 
asm, commanding mental powers and 
tireless energy. 

John Donovan was a natural leader 
who inspired the confidence and trust of 
the people. He was brilliant in his con- 
ceptions, and once he decided upon a 
course of action he vigorously pursued 
it until it was successfully completed. 
He was a born organizer and his activi- 
ties covered unceasing efforts and con- 
tributions in religious, patriotic, chari- 
table, civic, military, and political pro- 
grams. 

He was intensely interested in the 
problems of youth and from early in life 
took effective leadership in the guidance, 
assistance, and counseling of innumer- 
able young people. He worked whole- 
heartedly under the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in activities to better and 
improve the lot of the disabled, the hand- 
icapped, and less fortunate brothers. 
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Devoutedly religious, he rendered un- 
selfish service and furnished superb di- 
rection to a number of laudable, organ- 
ized groups of his own religious faith— 
a faith which he embraced with un- 
faltering love, devotion, and loyalty 
throughout his life. 

Prior to his association with the Gov- 
ernment, he was prominently identified 
with political affairs in the city of Boston 
and the State of Massachusetts, and his 
advice, counsel, and help were eagerly 
sought by many candidates, who rose 
to high public stations, I can recall and 
acknowledge from a very grateful heart 
the magnanimous support and effective 
assistance which he rendered to me early 
in my political career and which was so 
helpful in enabling me to advance in the 
public service. 

John Donovan was a dedicated and 
zealous patriot. When World War II 
came, he immediately rallied to the great 
cause of country and served with rare 
distinction in our great Air Force. At 
the time our American forces invaded 
France, Colonel Donovan was assigned 
with our expenditionary units and had 
the great honor of raising the American 
flag above the towers of the City Hall at 
Paris. 

One of Colonel Donovan's most bril- 
liant accomplishments was his work in 
organizing and leading the Air Force 
Reserve unit at Boston following the war 
up to the time he became physically dis- 
abled not long ago. > 

I had the privilege at one time of visit- 
ing with and addressing this very re- 
markable unit. I was profoundly im- 
pressed by its personnel and esprit de 
corps. I came away convinced that it 
was the finest Reserve unit I had ever 
seen. Its roster read like a list of Who's 
Who in the business and professional life 
of New England. This was one of 
Colonel Donovan's greatest prides and 
greatest achievements. He was heart- 
broken when his physical condition re. 
quired him to withdraw from its activi- 
ties, because it was so dear to his heart. 
And well if may have been. I doubt 
there is another Reserve unit like it in 
the country. It is a monument largely 
to the vision, ability, and hard work of 
John Donovan, 

Colonel Donovan has passed to his 
heavenly reward at the very crest of his 
powers. He leaves a rich legacy of de- 
voted service to his country and his fel- 
low man. He will long be remembered 
for his amiable personality and his con- 
structive achievements, high character, 
and purpose. 

Loving husband and brother, warm- 
hearted, generous and devoted friend, 
public benefactor in many fields, loyal 
servant of his country in war and peace, 
Colonel Donovan leaves a deep void in 
the lives of many that can never be filled. 
His memory will long remain green to 
bring inspiration, hope and faith for 
those who strive for a better nation. 

I join in mourning the loss of a dear, 
admired friend and an able, generous 
counsellor, and extend to his bereaved 
family, his gracious wife, who did so 
much to encourage, help and sustain 
him, and his loyal sisters who were ever 
a source of encouragement and assist- 
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ance, most heartfelt sympathy. May 
they be comforted by the Almighty to 
bear their irreparable loss with true 
Christian reconciliation, 

And may he find peace and rest in 
his eternal reward. 


U. S. S. Ranger“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Sperr, on 
Saturday, August 10, 1957, Adm. Arthur 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, delivered the following address 
at the commissioning of the Navy's new 
aircraft carrier, U. S. S. Ranger. The 
address should be of real interest to 
Members of Congress. É 
ADDRESS BY ADM. ARTHUR RADFORD, CHAIRMAN 

OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, AT THE 

COMMISSIONING OF THE U. S. S. “RANGER,” 

Nokrotl k, VA., AuGUsT 10, 1957 

Captain Booth, Secretary Gates, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, we 
are gathered here today to place in commis- 
sion, a new aircraft carrier—a sister ship to 
U. S. S. Forrestal and U. S. S. Saratoga. The 
name she bears is legend in American history. 
She is U. S. S. Ranger, and the Armed Forces 
of the United States welcome her with pride. 

In all, seven previous United States naval 
ships haye carried the name Ranger. The 
first was an 18-gun frigate in the Continental 
Navy. The seventh was a World War II air- 
craft carrier. This long line of Rangers spans 
our entire history from the birth of our Re- 
public to today. Each was a great ship in 
her time. Each did her part in helping to 
protect our country. 

Now we are to commission this new 
Ranger—the eighth one. She carries on a 
great tradition where the last Ranger left off. 
Iam sure that her crew feels the proud influ- 
ence of her predecessors as she takes her 
place in the Armed Forces of today. 

In fact, I wish all former Ranger com- 
manding officers and their ships’ companies 
could be with us to see this magnificent ship, 
If they could, they would be awed by her 
speed, her size, her power, her seaworthiness, 
and her yaried equipment. 

But former Ranger commanding Officers 
and ships’ companies would feel more than 
awe for her size. They would be impressed 
with the way in which this ship embodies the 
latest in design, concepts, and weapons, 
They would sense the great strength she 
brings to all those who cherish the ideals of 
liberty which she is being commissioned to 
protect. 

In a few days, I relinquish to my suc- 
cessor the responsibilities of the Chairman 
of the Joint Chief of Staff for continuing 
the development of our military strength. 
Based on my long military service plus my 
experience as Chairman I would like today 
to leave with the Ranger’s captain and 
crew—and with their teammates in all our 
Armed Forces—some suggestions for the 
future which I believe will be helpful in 
further strengthening our great military 
team. 

As a consequence of rapid progress in 
technological developments and in the power 
of modern weapons certain fundamental 
changes have occurred in national and mili- 
tary thinking and planning. But I can 
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cover only a few in the limited time avail- 
able. 

One of the great lessons of the past decade 
is that no longer will the United States be 
afforded an opportunity to mobilize and re- 
arm after the outbreak of a general war. 

Stemming from this basic fact the United 
States has adopted as national policy the 
placing of primary reliance, in event of gen- 
eral war, on a strong retaliatory capability. 

It is obvious that certain requirements 
must be met if our overall retaliatory capa- 
bility is to be meaningful. It must be 
adequate, it must be ready for immediate 
application, and it must be able to avoid 
being neutralized by enemy action at the 
Outset of general emergency. 

Under conditions short of general war, 
our forces must be able to handle adequately 
situations varying from cold war to limited 
aggressions. With consideration for budget- 
ary limitations, our planning, therefore, 
should be such that the forces which we 
have for general war contain within them 
the elements and the flexibility to handle 
situations short of general war. g 

Now, how does the Ranger fit into this 
picture? 

First, it Is a floating moving, fighting, self- 
contained airbase whose power can be pro- 
jected a great many miles overseas and into 
an enemy's territory. This ship, together 
with her sisters, provides a high degree of 
dispersability to the Navy's contribution to 
retaliatory power. 

Second, it Is a flexible unit of the fleet, 
usable under all conditions ranging from 
cold to general war. The versatility of her 
aircraft and weapons will permit her to 
engage in a wide variety of tasks on the 
sen, above it, below it, and on land—wher- 
ever threats to our freedom of the seas are 
to be found. It is up to her crew to see that 
her capabilities can be exploited to the 
maximum. 

I would like to stress at this point that 
the characteristics which will make the 
Ranger a valuable element of the Nation's 
fighting power do not come about auto- 
matically. 

Let us take readiness, for example. Readi- 
ness is often thought of as a willingness to 
answer a call to the colors. In that sense 
nearly every able-bodied man may be said 
to be ready to respond to his country's call 
in its day of peril. 

But the readiness of which I speak is 
much more than a willingness to answer the 
call. It is the product of knowledge, and 
knowledge is but another name for knowing 
how. It requires training, and training is 
Practice and practice and then more prac- 
tice. It also requires being well equipped 
and well supplied. 

In other words, readiness is the ability to 
do your job instantaneously when and where 
called upon, and to do it better than the 

enemy. Under the conditions which I have 
Outlined, it is apparent that we must place 
increased reliance on our active forces. 
These forces must be truly ready forces. 

Next, I would stress mobility. Insofar as 
I can foresee, we will continue to 
mobile ready forces, available in forward 
areas, or which can be deployed rapidly to 
forward areas. 

Too often we think of mobility as being 
merely a question of rapid transport of per- 
Sonne! and materiel by air. Thinking along 
this line is shortsighted in that it does not 
consider all of the problems involved. For 
instance, air transport requires an air base 
network complete with terminals, refueling 
and repair facilities, weather and communi- 
cation services, housing and messing facili- 
tles; and each part of this network requires 
considerable logistic support in itself. 

I do not mean to imply that we do not 
need air e do. It is vitally im- 
Portant—but a surfeit of it cannot solve all 
our problems, We also require an across- 
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the-board kind of transport which gives us 
the ability to deploy effective units rapidly 
over distances long and short, and to move 
supplies and equipment to points near or 
far—all in order to place a destructive fire- 
power at the right time and at the right 
Place to do the most damage to an enemy. 

This aircraft carrier you see before you is 
an example of mobility which has been 
proved in combat. It is the mobility of 
sea-air power. Here is one ship we com- 
bine the attributes of mobility and self- 
sufficiency with great defensive and offensive 
striking power. 

Finally, as an all-inclusive requirement, I 
would list Armed Forces “teamwork.” I re- 
gard it as one of the most basic, fundamental 
facts of life in modern warfare. 

The armed services have much in com- 
mon. We speak the same language. Each 
has vital roles to perform. Together, we 
have common objectives, and we share many 
traditions. We have fought together in 
many battles, and we are greatly indebted 
to each other. 

In essence, we are a land-sea-air team, 
all subordinate to a single authority—all 
serving under the same flag, the flag of the 
United States—the same flag the first Ranger 
fought to protect. 

And so I come back to this great ship— 
U. S. S. Ranger. In her, and in the captain 
and the ship's company, the American peo- 
ple should find readiness, mobility, and 
teamwork—all rolled into one. 

The commissioning of this ship is a trib- 
ute to the large number of great Americans 
who have a part in developing and main- 
taining the unified fighting strength of the 
armed services—not the least of whom was 
James Forrestal, who quite literally worked 
himself to death in the process, and for 
whom the first of this series of attack car- 
riers was named, 

It is a tribute to the men of America who 
are dedicated to maintaining freedom—men 
who are convinced that control of the oceans, 
and the airspace over the oceans, must never 
be relinquished to an enemy. 

We welcome this fine ship with her gal- 
lant name — U. S. S. Ranger. As she joins 
the fleet and sails to the far ends of the 
earth, she will take with her the American 
flag as the symbol of freedom and protection. 
She will be a major addition to the means 
whereby we extend our national power in de- 
fense of peace. 

Captain Booth: With this destiny before 
you, both Mrs. Radford, who had the great 
honor of christening your ship, and I wish 
you and each member of your crew the best 
of success. 


A Bill To Allow School Teachers an In- 
come Tax Exemption on the First 
$3,000 of Their Salary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a bill which 
would allow all accredited schoolteach- 
ers an income-tax exemption on the first 
$3,000 of their salary. It seems to me 
teachers and instructors, because of low 
salaries, are harder to obtain than class- 
rooms. 

This exemption, which is equivalent 
to a salary increase, can well be the con- 
tribution of Federal aid to education, 
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and without any Federal control. It 
would relieve local taxing bodies of any 
tax increase in order to obtain teachers 
at higher salaries. Some States have a 
minimum teacher’s salary, which in 
Ilinois is $3,200. 

The estimated number of teachers in 
the United States for 1956-57 is as fol- 
lows: Elementary schools, 751,490; high 
schools, 426,560; college instructors, 1955, 
298,910; almost 1% million. 

In introducing this bill this late in the 
session, I am hopeful the Ways and 
Means Committee will consider some 
such proposal when that committee 
holds hearings this fall on next year's 
tax bill. 

There is a precedent for this kind of 
legislation in the additional exemption 
for all over 65. 


Buffalo’s Contribution to the Treasury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith a letter from the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chamber of Commerce which speaks for 
itself, but I will add only that the tax 
figure quoted in the letter is in many 
cases higher than the total collections 
from some of our States. 

The letter follows: 

BUFFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
August 6, 1957. 
The Honorable EDMUND P. RADWAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washingon, D.C. 

Dear Ep: Mr. Eugene C. Coyle, Jr., district 
director of the Internal Revenue Service, re- 
ported on August 1 that Federal taxes paid in 
the Buffalo district during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, reached the recordbreaking 
total of $1,013,101,581. 

Topping the billlon-dollar mark for the 
first time, this enormous contribution made 
directly to the Federal by Buffalo 
businesses and individuals is one indication 
that the Buffalo area is progressing and 
prospering. 

Consequently, Iam calling this matter to 
your attention in the hope that you may ef- 
fectively use it in convincing Washington 
officials that, when it comes to Federal im- 
provements, the Buffalo area has been re- 
ceiving relatively small consideration in 
Federal appropriations, In 8 years, for ex- 
ample, we have been granted only a total 
of $5,791,000 for the approved $14 million 
harbor-deepening program. And I can as- 
sure you that this sorry neglect of our harbor 
improvement needs has not been the result of 
our lacking of making those needs known in 
Washington. Since you have ably and force- 
Tully supported our I know that 
you have been equally disappointed. 

The United States Army Corps of Engineers 
is now making a survey to determine where 
best to deepen Buffalo's outer harbor to make 
it ready for oceangoing ships that will want 
to come into our port after the St. Lawrence 
seaway is open. This survey, of course, will 
prove meaningless. and a waste of Federal 
funds unless adequate appropriations are 
made to get on with the job once the survey 
is completed in early fall. 
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Consesquently, we recommend that an ef- 
fort be launched immediately further to 
impress upon Washington officials the urgent 
need for granting Buffalo its rightful share 
of Federal-financed improvements. We are 
only asking that this area be treated fairly 
and equitably in a reasonable ratio to the 
high amount of taxes it contributes to Fed- 
eral revenues. 

I send kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES C. FICHTNER, 
Executive Vice President. 


Tuna Import Regulation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ferred from time to time over the past 
several years to the increasingly difficult 
problems arising from the twin desires 
of increasing trade with Japan and keep- 
ing our tuna fishing industry not only 
alive but in a thriving, prosperous and 
growing condition. 

I find it necessary to report that nei- 
ther of these desires is being fully met 
under the present law and its administra- 
tion. Once again the price of albacore to 
our fishermen has dropped, this time to 
a level lower than any time prior to 
World War II. The distress felt in the 
albacore fleet is keen and current. This 
is reflected in the number of vessels en- 
gaged in the albacore tuna fishery which 
this year has reached hardly a third the 
number which were engaged in that fish- 
ery so short a time as 6 years ago. 

The purse seine fleet which makes the 
town of San Pedro and the port of Los 
Angeles a primary fishing port of the 
Nation has recently had the price for 
its bluefin tuna catches reduced by an- 
other $20 per ton from an already un- 
profitably low level. It was notified this 
past week by one of the major tuna can- 
ners that no yellowfin and skipjack tuna 
would be accepted by it for the indefinite 
future. The cumulative economic effect 
of these past 8 difficult years on that 
fleet is indicated by the fact that no new 
tuna purse seiner has been built in that 
length of time and whereas 125 purse 
seiners were engaged in the tuna fishery 
as short a time as 6 years ago, only 51 
were so engaged this year. 

The bait boat fleet which makes San 
Diego a primary fishing port of the Na- 
tion, normally provides 70 percent of the 
total annual domestic landings of tuna 
in the Nation, and provides a major part 
of the raw material for the great tuna 
canning industry of Terminal Island, has 
been affected even more seriously by the 
events of these last several years and 
even days. The fleet has decreased from 
214 vessels to 153 in the past 6 years. 
Only nine new vessels have been con- 
structed in that length of time, and the 
fleet now averages 12 years of age. At 
the present time 40 vessels containing 
8,000 tons of frozen tuna in their holds 
are lying in San Diego Bay. For 2 
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months the vessels of this fleet have had 
to wait 20 to 30 days before they could 
unload their catches, and it is now ap- 
parent that these delays will stretch out 
to 40 to 60 days as the summer progresses. 
Prices are down a quarter from what 
they were even 3 years ago and it is evi- 
dent that the present critical situation in 
the market will drive these already un- 
profitably low prices down yet further. 

These adverse reactions from the 
steadily increasing flow of tuna imports, 
primarily from Japan, have been aggra- 
vated substantially by the general infla- 
tion which has been taking place in our 
domestic ecohomy and which has had 
the effect of steadily increasing the cost 
per ton of production by our domestic 
fishermen and boat owners. 

While the distress in all branches of 
our domestic tuna fishing industry has 
been increasingly painful and sharp it 
should not be thought that this has re- 
sulted in absolute peace and prosperity 
in the Japanese tuna fishing industry. 
The contrary has been the case. 

Certainly one of the objectives of our 
country's foreign trade policy as it affects 
our ally Japan, is to increase her dollar 
earnings in this country. While the vol- 
ume of tuna imported from Japan has 
continued to increase steadily, the actual 
dollar earnings by Japan from its tuna 
exports to the United States has 
trended downward steadily for these past 
3 years. Obviously this part of our trade 
policy is not working well. 

This has been refiected by major ad- 
verse movements in different branches 
of the Japanese tuna industry. In 1955, 
the Japanese canners were forced to 
dump a considerable amount of canned 
tuna on the world market at less than 
their cost of production. In 1956 the 
Japanese frozen tuna exporters: were 
forced to dump about 14,000 tons of 
frozen albacore on this market at about 
$100 per ton less than their cost of pro- 
duction. This action produced such dis- 
tress in the Japanese industry that the 
Japanese Government has been brought 
to making basic changes in its legislation 
governing the tuna export trade, 

This year the price received by the 
Japanese albacore fishermen has been a 
little less than half what it was the year 
before and the distress which has been 
felt in turn by the Japanese tuna can- 
ner, and then by the Japanese frozen 
tuna exporter, has now been transmitted 
to the Japanese fisherman. 

It must not be thought that the two 
governments have avoided cognizance of 
these problems. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has from time to time over these 
several years established check prices 
and voluntary quotas over the various 
tuna commodities in its export trade in 
an effort to mitigate or eliminate the gy- 
rations of price and volume which afflict 
this trade. These steps have been un- 
availing. The political forces arising 
from the various branches of the Japa- 
nese tuna industry and the economic 
forces arising from the interaction of 
the several tuna commodities upon each 
other’s markets in this highly competi- 
tive trade have been too great to give 
these programs of the Japanese Govern- 
ment sufficient permanence or strength 
to meet the problems, 
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In 1955 the crisis was so bad in the 
United States tuna fishing industry that 
the White House established a task force 
composed of the Departments of State, 
Commerce, Interior, Labor, Treasury, 
and Defense to examine into the prob- 
lem and make recommendations for its 
alleviation. The study was completed 
and a number of recommendations short 
of import controls were made. 

The domestic tuna industry actively 
followed up each of these recommenda- 
tions during the remainder of that year 
and during early 1956. All of the recom- 
mendations were found to lead into blind 
alleys and one of the reasons for this was 
found to be a lack of authority and 
direction within the executive to imple- 
ment the recommendations. As a direct 
outgrowth of this discovery a number of 
us who are particularly interested in the 
welfare of the domestic fisheries intro- 
duced legislation designed to establish a 
policy for the domestic fisheries and to 
provide an agency in the executive com- 
petent to implement the policy. As a 
result the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
was enacted into law and the carrying 
out of these functions in the executive 
have been undergoing the reorganiza- 
tion prescribed by that law for the past 
year. 

Beneficial results have already begun 
to flow from this new legislation to sev- 
eral branches of the domestic fishing 
industry and it would appear that it 
will turn out to be a milestone in the 
Nation's handling of its commercial fish- 
ing problems. But that law has not pre- 
vented a continued sharp deterioration 
in the tuna trade for the reason that 
the troubles of the tuna trade arise from 
basic anomalies in the treatment of 
tuna commodities under the tariff act 
and under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act. 

Having seen all other recourses ex- 
hausted over these past several years to 
bring our tuna fishing industry to a 
healthy condition and to regularize our 
tuna trade with Japan in a manner 
beneficial to both nations I have drafted 
and introduced legislation that will 
strike at the heart of the matter by 
amending the Tariff Act of 1930 and by 
directing the President to take certain 
actions under the authority given to him 
by the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 

What the bill will do may be described 
as follows: 

First. Section 2 (a) provides that the 
importation of all tuna in whatever 
form—canned, frozen, discs, loins, or 
whatever—shall be limited to 200 million 
pounds per year when converted to a 
round weight basis, or 35 percent of the 
average of the apparent annual con- 
sumption of tuna in the United States, 
whichever may be the larger quantity. 

The actual situation for the past 2 
years, and it appears likely for this year 
too, has been that the total amount of 
tuna imported into the United States 
when converted to a round weight basis, 
has varied between 200 million and 207 
million pounds per year. The apparent 
annual consumption of tuna in the 
United States last year, when converted 
to a round weight basis, was between 620 
million to 640 million pounds. Accord- 
ingly 200 million pounds of imports 
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would be about 30 percent to 31 percent 
of the apparent annual consumption of 
tuna. However, the consumption of 
canned tuna in the United States has 
been increasing steadily and when an 
average is struck over the past 5 years 
200 million pounds will be found to be 
about 35 percent of the apparent annual 
consumption during that period. 

Thus this bill does not intend to re- 
duce the imports of tuna from Japan or 
from other countries as to actual volume. 
It accepts the status quo with respect to 
volume. 

Nor does this bill attempt to restrict 
the share of the domestic tuna market 
that is now enjoyed by the foreign pro- 
ducers. Since the market for canned 
tuna has consistently increased over the 
past 20 years at a rapid rate, and is pre- 
dicted by competent authorities likely to 
continue to so increase for the indefinite 
future, the effect of this bill will be to 
permit the foreign producers of tuna to 
continue to send in approximately the 
same volume of tuna that they now do, 
and as the market in this country in- 
creases the actual volume which the 
foreign producers can send in will in- 
crease so long as it does not exceed 35 
percent of the total market. 

What this section of the bill does do 
to aid our domestic fishing industry is 
to guarantee to it 65 percent of this 
market and permit it to plan for a stable 
future. In view of the wide spreading 
penetration of Japanese tuna fishing 
vessels under the sponsorship of the 
Japanese Government into the eastern 
Pacific, the Caribbean, the Atlantic, as 
well as throughout the tropical and sub- 
tropical Pacific and Indian oceans, this 
absolute safeguard is required by our 
industry. 

Second. Section 2 (b) defines terms 
used in the act. 

Third. Because of the numerous tuna 
commodities that enter world trade, and 
their varied treatment under our trade 
law and in trade agreements, it is neces- 
sary to deal with them in two groups— 
those commodities that are not cooked or 
canned and those commodities which are 
so prepared and preserved. 

Section 3 (a) of this bill deals with the 
former category. Principally affected is 
frozen tuna in the round but also affected 
are frozen tuna which have, in the par- 
lance of the trade, been gilled and gutted, 
and also fish which have been filleted 
and frozen but not advanced so far in 
their manufacture as to be cooked. This 
section provides three levels of treat- 
ment for this class of tuna commodities: 

a. Up to a limit of 50 million pounds 
per year, or 5 percent of apparent an- 
nual consumption whichever is the 
larger, these commodities will be in a 
duty-free status. 

The reasons for this provision are 
various. In the first instance there is a 
small quantity of tuna produced by sev- 
eral Latin American neighbor countries 
for the United States market. The 
quantities are not large either severally 
or together and the cost of production 
is such that these imports on a duty-free 
basis do not create disturbances in this 
market. The practical effect of this pro- 
vision will be to provide for the growth 
of these small fishing industries in our 
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neighboring countries or at least to place 
no impediment upon that growth. 

In the second instance there are small 
tuna canneries on the east, west and 
gulf coast of the United States too far 
distant from the center of domestic tuna 
production to be able to rely upon it for 
their raw material and which rely wholly 
upon imported frozen tuna. The net ef- 
fect of their operations do not mate- 
rially disturb the domestic market. The 
practical effect of this provision will be 
to assure them a continuance of their 
foreign source of supply or at least not 
interfere with it. 

In the third instance the product of 
the domestic albacore fishery has not 
been sufficient in the last few years, be- 
cause of the distressed economic condi- 
tion of the industry, to provide all of 
the raw material required by the United 
States market for this sort of canned 
tuna. This provision, taken together 
with the provision instructing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to provide individ- 
ual quotas for the different species of 
tuna on a historic basis within this duty- 
free quota, will protect our albacore fish- 
ermen from sudden surges of cheap alba- 
core into their market, while protecting 
our small canner's source of raw mate- 
rial and providing an adequate volume 
of this sort of tuna for the market. 

b. Up to a limit of 140 million pounds 
per year, including the 50 million 
pounds of duty-free frozen albacore pro- 
vided for above, or 15 percent of the 
average apparent annual consumption of 
tuna in the United States whichever is 
the larger, frozen tuna shall bear a duty 
of 3 cents per pound. 

This is approximately the amount of 
frozen tuna which has been imported in 
each of the past 2 years and is antici- 
pated this year. Since this rate of duty 
will not be prohibitive the present vol- 
ume of frozen tuna being imported will 
not be lessened. However, the provision 
of this duty will protect the price re- 
ceived by our domestic tuna fishermen 
and raise it somewhat above its pres- 
ently depressed low level. This is the 
only way in which the domestic tuna 
fishery can be headed in the direction of 
becoming the vigorous growing industry 
it once was. 

c. Any frozen tuna above 140 million 
pounds per year, or 15 percent of ap- 
parent annual consumption whichever 
is the larger, will bear a duty of 6 cents 
per pound. This rate of duty is in- 
tended to be prohibitive and in the gen- 
erality of years will be so. Only when 
there is an abnormal glut of tuna abroad 
will it be not prohibitive. 

The intent of this provision is to throw 
the other 60 million pounds of tuna pro- 
vided for under section 2 of the bill into 
the cooked or canned form of imports. 
Since this is approximately the level and 
proportion of these forms that have been 
imported in recent years the effect of 
this provision will, like other provisions 
of the bill, be to stabilize the market, 
protect the status quo situation and pro- 
vide for the rational growth of the mar- 
ket, the domestic industry and the im- 
port trade alike. 

Fourth. At the present time there are 
four tuna commodities imported in the 
cooked or canned form. Three of these 
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are products that have arisen not from 
the natural demand of the market but 
have been developed to take advantage 
of loopholes in the tariff law. Three of 
the four commodities bear different 
duties and are involved in different trade 
agreements. 

Tuna canned in oil bears a duty of 35 
percent ad valorem under the trade 
agreement with Japan. 

Cooked frozen loin tuna and tuna discs 
bear a duty of 1 cent per pound under 
the General Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade by reason of coming within a 
basket category in the Tariff Att. 

Tuna canned other than in oil bears a 
duty of 124% percent ad valorem under 
the trade agreement with Japan. 

The confused situation of the tariff 
treatments of this class of tuna com- 
modities, and the generation of these 
three artificial tuna commodities, by the 
tariff act itself, has been one of the most 
important factors in keeping the United 
States tuna market continually disturbed 
and in inducing a distressed condition in 
the domestic tuna fisheries. 

The function of section 3 (b) of the 
present bill is to establish a definite uni- 
form tariff base for all cooked and 
canned tuna commodities at the duty 
rate now paid on the primary commod- 
ity in this category, tuna canned in oil, 
which is 35-percent ad valorem. While 
this section will not alter the tariff rate 
on the principal tuna commodity in the 
United States market it will contribute 
in a major manner to stabilizing the 
canned tuna market in the United 
States protecting the earning power of 
tuna imports, and providing for the 
prosperity of the domestic tuna in- 
dustry. 

Fifth. Section 4 (a) provides for the 
entry into effect of various provisions of 
the bill. 

Sixth. Section 4 (b) provides that no 
duty imposed by these amendments shall 
be collected in violation of any inter- 
national obligation of the United States 
and directs the President to renegotiate 
any international obligations necessary 
to carry out the purposes of the act. 

Mr. Speaker, our domestic tuna fisher- 
men are in a critical stage of distress. 
This is harmful to the economy of these 
west coast port cities. The effect of this 
is to create disturbance in our friendly 
relations with our good ally, Japan. The 
earning power of Japanese tuna exports 
to this country is declining, and the trade 
in tuna is an important part of Japan's 
dollar-earning capacity. The tuna indus- 
try in Japan is not much less disturbed by 
these factors than is our own domestic 
industry. I am hopeful that the bill 
which I have introduced will go a long 
way toward mending the basic causes of 
these difficulties. I am mindful that 
there can be no positive action on this bill 
until we reconvene in 1958. In the inter- 
vening months, however, the appropirate 
executive agencies can provide the neces- 
sary technical studies upon which ap- 
propriate changes in the proposed bill 
might be based. I am informed that the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries of the 
Department of the Interior is already 
well advanced on such studies and that 
the United States Tariff Commission is 
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about to engage in bringing up to date its 
studies on this complex subject. 

I have also been mindful that there are 
different views in the different branches 
of the domestic industry as to how these 
matters may best be handled. I am 
hopeful that those several interests may 
be able to use this bill as a basis for com- 
posing any differences that may so exist 
among themselves during the months of 
the summer recess. 

If these several lines of actions can be 
advanced by the executive agencies and 
the industries, Mr. Speaker, I should 
hope thaf the Congress would be in a po- 
sition to enact legislation of this nature 
next year that would be at once beneficial 
to our domestic economy, our foreign 
trade, and improved understanding in 
our foreign relations, 


Earning Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD one 
of the most pertinent editorials I have 
read on the civil-rights issue. The edi- 
torial, which is entitled “Earning Civil 
Rights,” appeared in the August 9, 1957, 
issue of the Lakeland Ledger, a daily 
newspaper published at Lakeland, Fla. 

So much has already been said on this 
issue, but here are the words of a Negro 
bishop, who, in speaking to the national 
convention of African Universal Church 
and Commercial League, Inc., in Louisi- 
ana this week, brings to the attention of 
his own people some of the most signifi- 
cant facts in this issue. I hope that 
every one of my colleagues will read this 
editorial so that they, too, will be cog- 
nizant of the words of good sense he 
spoke and will give thoughtful attention 
to them. The editorial follows: 


EARNING Crvi RIGHTS 


A Negro bishop from Harlem who was 
born in Georgia delivered an address in Lou- 
isiana this week that commands attention, 
Civil rights was his subject and his audience 
was the national convention of the African 
Universal Church and Commercial League, 
Inc., of which he is head. 

“No laws and no group of lawmakers can 
give the Negro or anyone else civil rights,” 
he said. “Rights have to be earned from 
within a man, What they are calling rights 
is a pacifier. 

“The Negroes who see this clamor for civil 
rights as something substantial are people 
who look to someone else to do the things 
they must do for themselves if they are to 
have them. The Negro must earn respect if 
he is to have it. 

“There are a million Negroes in Harlem. 
Yet not a single toothpick factory or any 
kind of business is owned by a Negro. You 
have to come south to find a Negro owning 
anything. 

“We believe that the white man must be 
the controlling factor in his own destiny 
and the black man must be the controlling 
factor in his destiny, This is the only way 
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the Negro can be a first-class citizen of 
America.” 

The bishop who thus expressed himself 
talked good, solid commonsense that is re- 
mindful of the attitude Booker T. Washing- 
ton had, and it deserves thoughtful atten- 
tion, especially in the North, where so many 
radicals who do not know the South are 
trying to solve the South’s complex problem. 

The cloud-riding do-gooders in the North 
who constantly point the finger of accusa- 
tion and scorn at the South ought to do 
something about the plight of Negro citi- 
zens in such centers as New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit before they concentrate on long- 
distance improvement of the South. 


Lyndon Johnson, One of Ablest Leaders 
in Senate’s History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it has often been repeated that a prophet 
is without honor in his own country. 
This may be true in many instances, but 
I am happy to say it is not the case con- 
cerning Texas and its distinguished na- 
tive son, Senate Democratic Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the House an editorial published August 
5, 1957, in the Dallas Times Herald 
which expresses the admiration we all 
feel for our fellow Texan’s outstanding 
abilities as a leader of Democrats and 
his concern for all Americans every- 
where: 

JOHNSON’S AMAZING LEADERSHIP 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, con- 
tinues to demonstrate his skill, tact, and 
statesmanship as Democratic majority lead- 
er in the Senate. His masterful handling 
of the controversial civil-rights bill has been 
particularly outstanding. 

The task of a majority leader in the Sen- 
ate is never easy, but in the case of Senator 
JOHNSON it is particularly complex because, 
though his party has a majority in both 
Houses of Congress, there is sharp division 
in the ranks on many crucial issues. Fur- 
thermore, a Republican is in the White 
House. 

Senator JoHNson has the two-pronged 
task of leading the Senate along the course 
of constructive legislation and of preventing 
a split among the Democrats that might 
prove ruinous to the party. 

When the so-called civil-rights bill came 
from the House bristling with thorny pro- 
visions that some Democrats strongly fa- 
vored and others bitterly opposed, the major - 
ity leader was on the spot. A desperate fili- 
buster seemed unpreventable. 

Senator Jonnson desired not to kill the 
bill but to divest it of provisions that 
southern Democrats could not accept and 
that were clearly out of line with the Con- 
stitution. But Senator KNOWLAND, the Re- 
publican leader, was confident he could 
force the bill through intact, a filibuster 
notwithstanding. 

The bill was reduced to nothing more 
than a right-to-vote measure, and when the 
conclusive Senate action on the trial-by-jury 
amendment came up, only 9 of the 48 voting 
Democrats rebelled against JoHNson’s lead- 
ership. KNOWLAND rounded up 33 votes, 
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but saw 12 of his Republicans line up with 
the Jounson side. It is y con- 
ceded that the Texas Senator is one of the 
ablest majority leaders in the Senate's 
stormy history. 


Peeler Presents Grain Sorghum Plan Dur- 
ing 22 Commodity Groups’ Meet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to request unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of a 
statement made by my good friend, R. G. 
Peeler, of Hereford, Deaf Smith County, 
Tex., presented before a recent meeting 
of 22 commodity groups, meeting in 
Washington. The insertion is from the 
Hereford (Tex.) Brand, printed Au- 
gust 3 and edited by Jimmy Gillentine. 

At this Washington meeting Mr. 
Peeler represented the Grain Sorghum 
Producers Association of which he is 
president. As a conscientious farmer 
from the Texas Panhandle, Mr. Peeler 
has been an outstanding layman work- 
ing to improve American agriculture. 

The studied comments of Mr. Peeler 
are concerned with the need for some 
positive action by the Government to- 
ward solving the problems now besetting 
the farmers producing grain sorghums. 
The plan for action which is suggested 
by Mr. Peeler is both responsible and 
reasonable. 

The statement follows: 

PEELER PRESENTS GRAIN SORGHUM PLAN DUR- 
ING 22 Commopiry GROUPS’ MEET 

The increase in efficiency gained by the 
American farmer since 1940 is saving the 
consumer eight to ten billion dollars a year, 
declared R. G. Peeler in a statement during 
a meeting of 22 commodity groups in Wash- 
ington this week. 

Peeler, Hereford farmer and president of 
the Grain Sorghum Producers Association, 
said that agriculture is the only segment of 
our economy doing anything toward stop- 
ping the inflationary spiral of the cost of 
li 


He presented an appeal to change Federal 
farm laws to treat grain sorghum and other 
feed grains on the same basis as corn, and 
urged adoption of a program to divert culti- 
vated land from production without pay- 
ment. 

Complete text of his statement is as 
follows: 

“We are a commodity producers group or- 
ganized in October, 1955, for the purpose of 
promoting grain sorghums as a feed grain 
and for industrial purposes, Our organiza- 
tion serves an area which produces 60 per- 
cent of the Nation’s grain sorghum. Need- 
less to say it is a basic commodity of this 
region. 

“Grain sorghum is recognized today by 
livestock feeders and industrial users to be 
equal to corn pound for pound in practically 
allrespects, There is no feed grain in Amer- 
ica today whose popularity is spreading as 
rapidly as grain sorghum. It is even gain- 
ing a strong foothold in the old Corn Belt 
where many farmers plant their corn crop to 
be placed in Government loan and plant 
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grain sorghum to use in putting the fine 
finish on their hogs and cattle. The strong- 
est evidence of its rapidly spreading popu- 
larity can be found in production records of 
the past 10 years. In 1947 there were 96 
million bushels of sorghum grain produced 
in the United States. Compare this with 
the 1957 forecast of 500 million bushels. An 
acreage increase of 49 percent over 1956 still 
further emphasizes this fact. Grain sor- 
ghum acreage is greater than 4 of the 6 
basic crops but the principal point of impor- 
tance is 2 out of every 5 acres of cultivated 
land in the United States is feed grains, All 
feed grains should be treated alike according 
to their feed value equivalent. 

“We recognize that each commodity has 
special problems but it is high time we got 
together to work out some of the differences 
within our farm groups and above all present 
a united front to the other 87 percent of the 
American people. 

“It is indeed a sad state of affairs when the 
American farmer, through the media of na- 
tional magazines and big city newspapers, 
is pictured as a whining parasite who is 
bleeding our national treasury white while 
the rest of the taxpayers nobly bear the bur- 
den. Furthermore, while this dismal picture 
is being painted for our urban friends, the 
Secretary of Agriculture adds certain nega- 
tive highlights which do nothing to improve 
our posture, The American farmer is saving 
the consumer $8 to $10 billion annually by 
his increased efficiency since 1940. He is the 
only segment of our economy who is doing 
anything toward stopping the inflationary 
spiral of the cost of living. 

“The Grain Sorghum Producers Associa- 
tion has a farm program which it wishes to 
present for your earnest consideration. You 
will note that the outstanding feature is 


that all commodities are supported at the 


same level. We feel very strongly that the 
idea of supporting one commodity higher 
than another is indefensible. We would like 
to add that a high percentage of our mem- 
bership have allotments of wheat or cotton 
or both. All commodities are related as to 
use and one commodity cannot be dealt 
with without affecting another or others. 

“You will also note that we have provided 
for a percent of the cultivated acres to be 
retired from production. This is to prevent 
acreages diverted from the basic crops caus- 
ing a surplus of non-basic ones. This plan 
will solve the surplus of feed grains quickly 
as it would take 50 million acres of feed out 
of production with a 15 percent layout, or 
70 million acres with a 20 percent layout. 

“There would be no discrimination among 
farms, as each farm could have the same 
percentage of price-supported crops. Land 
values would not be determined by the al- 
lotments but by true value of land. 

“It would have the effect of treating all 
feed grains alike and would take corn off 
the basic list. A corn farmer would have up 
to an 85 percent allotment of total tilled 
acreage. This program would be effective, 
fair, easy to administer, inexpensive and a 
farmer could not beat it. It is our conten- 
tion that the combination of uniform sup- 
port for all commodities plus the retired 
acres would within a very few years elim- 
inate the need for allotments and bring 
about a flexibility in our farm management 
impossible under any Government control 
program used up to this time. 

“The American farmer, like the rest of the 
various segments of our economy, can only 
prosper when his business is expanding and 
he is getting a fair return for his labor and 
capital outlay. 

“The Grain Sorghum Producers Associa- 
tion does not like Government controls and 
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support programs anymore than anybody 
else but with the rest of the American econ- 
omy continually inflated by defense and for- 
eign-aid programs, the cost-price squeeze is 
fast reaching the breaking point for the 
farmer. 

“SURPLUS REDUCTION FARM PLAN 


“1, No farm will be permitted to plant 
more than approximately 85 percent of total 
cultivated acres in price-supported crops, 
leaving approximately 15 percent in non- 
revenue layout acreage. 

„A. No payment will be received by a 
farmer for nonrevenue layout acreage, 

B. No grazing or cash crop will be per- 
mitted on nonrevenue layout acreage (fal- 
low or soil building crops permitted). 

“C. Nonrevenue layout acreage must be 
rotated yearly. 

D. Nonrevenue layout percentage can be 
increased or decreased yearly by the Secretary 
of Agriculture within limits set for by law, 
according to supply of nonbasic crops (feed 
grains, soybeans, cotton seed, noncommer- 
cial corn, etc.). 

“2. Cross-compliance will be in effect. 

“3. Farmers will be permitted to plant 
price-supported nonbasic crops in case of 
drought, hail, or flood on basic crop acreage. 

“4. Marketing and acreage allotments will 
not be used on price-supported nonbasic 
crops as nonrevenue layout automatically 
reduces acreage. 

“5. Program voluntary (in that it must be 
approved by a national referendum each 
year, and then is mandatory). 

“A. Penalty of 50 percent of parity for 
noncompliance. 

“6. In exchange for no pay on nonrevenue 
layout land, farmers will receive 75 percent 
of old parity for presently price-supported 
crops (basic and nonbasic). 

“T, All crops now supported will be sup- 
ported on the same parity formula. 

“BENEFITS OF THIs FARM PLAN 


“1. The layout land could be increased or 
decreased yearly by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to meet supply and demand within 
limits established by Congress. 

“2. No payment on the layout land would 
be received by the farmer, as this is his offer 
in return for a minimum floor for presently 
price supported basic and nonbasic crops. 

“3. Farmers in many instances would take 
their layout acres out of the basic crop allot- 
ment. This would help reduce the surplus 
of these commodities. 

“4, This plan is flexible and takes care of 
hardship cases (hail, flood, drought). 

“5. This plan would not penalize the 
farmer who is already summer fallowing his 
land. 

“6. Compulsory rotation would prevent the 
farmer from permanently laying out his least 
productive land. 

“7. With no payment to the farmer for 
layout land, this plan would help balance 
the budget and cause less resentment by tax- 
payers, as a farmer would not be receiving 
payment for not producing crops. 

“8. This plan could be effective immedi- 
ately upon referendum and give strength to 
farm credit, both in the banks and through 
FHA. 

“9. Easy to administer under present 
set-up. 

“10. Each basic crop problem subject to 
Government change in future without af- 
fecting this program. 

“11, This program would eliminate the 
problem of diverted acres increasing sur- 
pluses. 

“12. Adoption of this plan would eventu- 
ally eliminate allotments.” 
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Our Friends in the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am honored to commend to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress a group of articles 
and editorials which appeared in the 
July issue of Bataan magazine, and part 
of which I insert in the Recor today. 
These interesting and informative arti- 
cles deal with our friends in the Phil- 
ippines under the dynamic leadership 
of President Carlos P. Garcia. In order 
to predicate properly the splendid treat- 
ment of this interesting subject, I insert 
a brief biographical sketch of the able 
author who is editor and publisher of 
Bataan magazine and a noted authority 
on Far Eastern-American affairs. Dr. 
Yap is also the editor of Know Your Con- 
gress, an informative and historical pub- 
lication which contains photographs of 
the 531 Members of Congress of the 
United States together with feature 
articles dealing with the activities of the 
Congress. 

The matter follows: 


THE AUTHOR, Dr. Diospapo M. Yar 

Dr. Yap was born in Baybay, Leyte, Philip-- 
pines. He attended primary and 
schools there and then came to the United 
States for his college training. He gradu- 
ated with honors from Crane College where 
he took an active part in student affairs; 
and then attended the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School and the Lewis Institute in 
Chicago. 

In 1930 he attended George Washington 
University, from which he received his mas- 
ter of arts in education the following year. 
His doctrine was awarded in 1935. In addi- 
tion, he has the degrees of bachelor of sci- 
ence, master of science, bachelor of laws, 
doctor of education, doctor of pharmacy, and 
doctor of laws. 

Dr. Yap was among the first authorities on 
the Far East to tour the Army camps for the 
War Department. Soon after the Pearl Har- 
bor incident he was commissioned as expert 
consultant to the United States Secretary of 
War to visit the encampments and lecture to 
the officers and enlisted personnel on all 
phases of the Far Eastern countries and of 
the war in the Orient, with special reference 
to American-Philippine relations. In less 
than 3 months he spoke to approximately a 
million men. 

Dr. Yap was formerly publicity officer and 
researcher for the Resident Commissioner of 
the Philippines to the United States. He 
was also director of the Philippines Infor- 
mation Bureau, managing editor of the Phil- 
ippine Journal, and technical staff member 
of the Joint Preparatory Committee on Phil- 
ippine Affairs. At present he is publisher 
and editor of the Bataan magazine and chief 
of the Washington bureau of the Manila 
Chronicle. 

He is author of History of Higher Educa- 
tion in the Philippines, and of numerous 
articles on the Far East for different Ameri- 
can publications. For some years he has 
been American correspondent for leading 
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Philippine papers and a radio commentator 
on far eastern affairs in Washington, D. C. 

He has made repeated trips to the Orient, 
traveling through China, Japan, India, Pak- 
istan, Hong Kong, and his native islands. His 
long study of the problems of the Far East 
and his association with its leaders qualify 
him to speak with authority. Dr. Yap is a 
speaker of the highest ability. His command 
of English is flawless. 

Cartos P. Garcia: SYMBOL OF FIGHTING 

FILIPINOS 


(By Diosdado M. Yap, editor and publisher of 
Bataan) 

When President Sergio Osmeña, of the 
Philippine Commonwealh, arrived in Wash- 
ington on the eve of President Roosevelt's 
fourth inauguration, he was accompanied by 
a man who was new to America and to whom 
America was new. Yet, in a few short weeks, 
the man has come to mean much to Ameri- 
cans and Americans come to mean more to 
him. : 

The man is dark-faced, gray-haired, lithe 
Carlos P. Garcia, one of the last men to be 
sworn in as a senator in the Philippines be- 
fore the Japanese closed in with their black- 
out of freedom, and one of the first men in 
the islands to relight the victory torch. 

Few men are privileged to escape un- 
scathed the adventures that have character- 
ized Mr. Garcia’s existence since the Japs 
landed on Bohol in 1942, the province of 
which he had been governor for many years 
before he became senator on December 30, 
1941—22 days after Pearl Harbor, which is 
viewed as December 8, in the Philippines. 

Like many other valiant Filipinos, Senator 
Garcia received a plea to surrender. The 
pleas of the Japanese fell on deaf ears, and so 
the fight was continued. 

GREAT QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP 


But then, few men have the leadership 
qualities that have brought Mr. Garcia 
through. Long before the Jap invasion called 
forth his qualities of heroism, the people of 
Bohol, Mindanao, and eastern Leyte had rec- 
ognized his great qualities of leadership. 

After having practiced law in those re- 
gions only 2 years, he was elected representa- 
tive of the third district of Bohol, and re- 
elected in 1928 and 1931. In the latter year 
he ran for the office of Governor of Bohol, 
winning by a 14,000-vote majority. 

He was reelected in 1937 and in 1940. It 
‘was the first time in the history of the prov- 
ince that any man had been elected three 
times successively. 

FAKED FRIENDSHIP FAILED 


The Japs. moved into Bohol in the spring 
of 1942. At first they tried their policy of ap- 
parent friendship, but the mask quickly fell 
off and the Filipinos recognized that the Japs 
were real enemies indeed. 

Senator Garcia, although a marked man 
by the Japs, started the first outbreak of 
the guerrillas in Bohol in August 1942, and 
4 months later he and his men controlled 34 
towns out of the 36 in the province. 

He united the command of the guerrillas on 
November 2, 1942, and organized a new civil 
government on January 9, 1943, by which 
time the last Jap had been kicked off the 
island, or killed. 

By February of 1943, President Manuel 
Quezon and Senator Garcia had been able to 
establish communication, and, shortly there- 
after, President Quezon approved the print- 
ing of 2 million pesos emergency notes (Phil- 
ippine currency) to maintain guerrilla opera- 
tions and civil government expenditures. 

JAPS REINVADE BOHOL 

For more than 20 months this civil goy- 
ernment operated, the people of Bohol feeling 
only indirectly the Jap yoke that hung 
around the neck of the Philippine Islands 
as a whole. 

Then, on June 25, 1944, another D-day 
came for Senator Garcla and his fatthful 
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guerrilla followers. The Japs reinvaded Bo- 
hol and overran the entire province. All of 
the guerrillas either had to escape by boat to 
other islands, or hide in the bush. The re- 
sistance continued, but it was most ineffec- 
tive in this period, due to the overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy, 

However, the Japs began to withdraw later 
in the summer, and, by October 20, when the 
American and Filipino troops under Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur landed at Leyte, the Bo- 
hol guerrillas were able to report that they 
were retaking town after town. 

Senator Garcia says that when he left, al- 
though no Americans had landed, except for 
brief stays, there was only one town on Bohol, 
controlled by the Japs—Tagbilarian. 


ACCEPTS WASHINGTON POST 


Senator Garcia himself was in Hilongos, 
Leyte, when D-day came for the Americans 
and Filipinos. He was promptly summoned 
by President Sergio Osmena to Tacloban and 
asked to serve on the Filipino relief and re- 
habilitation commission. He accepted his 
new commission, agreeing to come to Wash- 
ington with President Osmena, 

Since then, he has come to believe in the 
American wonderland of which he had heard 
so much. Just 48 hours after he and Presi- 
dent Osmena left Tacloban, they were in 
San Francisco—a journey that only 10 years 
ago would have required more than a month 
by fast steamer. 

From there, they went to Florida for 
tropical inspection and for other reasons, 
and thence to Washington, where Senator 
Garcia has been in the limelight of constant 
work, social activity, and publicity. 

PEOPLE SYMPATHETIC TO GUERRILLAS 

Shortly after arriving in Washington, he 
was asked by the Office of War Information 
to make a radio speech beamed to the Philip- 
pines and the Far East. In that address 
he paid tribute to the memory of the Ameri- 
can people and declared: 

“I find that the heart of this great people 
overfiows with genuine—even passionate— 
sympathy for that mighty resurgence of our 
national spirit called the Philippine guer- 
rilla movement, * * * 

“The mighty spiritual forces of the world 
gravitate in our favor. We have every reason 
to wait with unshakable faith that America 
will never fail us.” 

Senator Garcia's early life is that of a typi- 
cal Filipino leader who rose from a poor fam- 
ily to a place of great leadership . Born on 
November 4, 1896, only a couple of years be- 
fore Emillo Aguinaldo and his brave fighters 
decided to lay down their arms and coop- 
erate with America, young Carlos Garcia was 
educated at a high school in Cebu and at- 
tended Silliman Institute. He graduated 
magna cum laude from National University 
where he was valedictorian of his Class. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1923. A 
member of the Nationalista Party, headed by 
the late Manuel Quezon, he entered politics 
actively in 1925, winning the first office for 
which he ran. In politics, he took an active 
part in every battle of wits in recent years 
and, although he was not always on the 
winning side, his friends admired him and 
his political enemies respected him always. 

Following is the text of the recording by 
Senator Garcia mentioned above: 

“My fellow countrymen of the Philippines, 
it is indeed with deep and glowing satis- 
faction that I greet you from the United 
States of America. You will wonder how I 
could really feel any satisfaction at all when 
I am conscious at all times of the appalling 
misery and utter economic prostration of our 
country resulting from the rapacity and van- 
dalism of the enemy. But I find here that 
the American people remember with undy- 
ing admiration the Filipino soldiers who 
fought side by side with their brave Amerl- 
can comrades in those glorious Thermopolae 
of freedom and democracy called Bataan and 
Corregidor. 
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“I find that the heart of this great people 
overfiows with genuine—even passionate 
sympathy for that mighty resurgence of our 
national spirit called the Philippine guerrilla 
movement. 

“I see in Washington, in this great Olympus 
of democracy, an American Government 
headed by a President truly worthy of the 
20th century, sincerely and seriously com- 
mitted to the task of liberation and then 
rehabilitation of the Philippines. Hence the 
depth and fervor of the emotion and satis- 
faction that seize my soul upon addressing 
you tonight. 

“My message to you tonight, especially to 
my comrades in the guerrilla movement is: 
On with the fight to expel the invaders and 
oppressors of our land, Have faith in the 
ultimate triumph of justice and democracy. 
America will never fail us. 

“SOME SERVED SATAN 


“When we decided in the darkest hours 
of our history to start the guerrilla move- 
ment in the Philippines, we knew that some 
of our fallen national idols, in a vain at- 
tempt to salvage a tarnished prestige, aban- 
doned us and served the enemy. Others, 
seduced by the glitter of power, or position, 
renounced loyalty, honor, and convictions 
and became fanatic collaborators. Still 
others, the faint-hearted, shrunk from the 
immensity of the obstacles in our path. It 
was clear that the goal of the guerrillas lies 
beyond mountains of sacrifices and across 
oceans of blood and tears. 

“Everything around us was fearfully dark 
and gloomy. The disasters of Bataan and 
Corregidor were too real to be forgotten. 
Within a few miles of us were concentration 
camps where the heroes of Bataan languished 
in slow agony, deprived by the enemy of 
adequate food and medicine. The air was 
full of Japanese propaganda—sugar coated 
and seductive—although between the lines 
It was clear that the real aim was to under- 
mine our loyalty and our national ideology. 
Then, after the first outbreaks of the guer- 
rillas we began to taste Japanese brutality 
in its nudity. We began to witness with 
the vividness of a nightmare vision execu- 
tions en masse, hangings, reprisals, robbing 
and defiling of homes, sacking of towns, and 
other atrocities without name in any civil- 
ized language. 


“SPIRIT STEELED BY OPPRESSION 


“But the spirit of the nation, far from 
being broken, was instead steeled by oppres- 
sion. There was born, during this long night 
of humiliation, and in the abyss of disaster, 
a new national credo. It is, that the Philip- 
pines shall rise again, and the way is to fight 
to the finish. The way to national salva- 
tion is through fighting to victory with the 
eventual help of America. Despite the col- 
laborators’ lingo of genuflexion, the enemy 
is still our foe and accepting their control 
and collaborating with them is treason in 
any language. 

“Thus, the Filipino nation, crushed and 
outraged, betrayed and looted as she was, 
could still unite in the supreme will to con- 
quer, For 3 long and stormy years in a 
thousand skirmishes we fought and prayed, 
suffered and hoped. We staged an epic strug- 
gle for freedom, written with the very life- 
blood of true and brave sons of the Philip- 
pines. 

“With us stood and fought and died Ameril- 
cans also. We resolved to fight on with the 
deep conviction that we owe it to our loyalty 
to the American flag and to our own. You 
determined to fight, convinced that it was 
the only course of honor and the only way 
to win the vital issues of freedom and de- 
mocracy for us and for all other peoples. 
We decided to fight on because it is our duty 
of loyalty and gratitude to help the Ameri- 
can war effort in the Pacific. We knew the 
American Army of Liberation someday would 
come to redeem us from the abyss of subju- 
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gation. We always knew the American peo- 
ple learned of our refusal to submit to Japan, 
knew of our resolution never to collaborate 
with her, knew of our monumental decision 
to fight Japan everywhere and any time. 
And we knew the heart of the great American 
People was with us in the abyss of distress 
and in the glory of triumph. 
“aSKS NO DOUBTING BY FILIPINOS 

“And now that the irresistable American 
forces of democracy have returned to our 
shores and have blasted the Japs out of Leyte 
and are smashing their way back to Manila, 
now that the mighty forces of freedom have 
Unshackled France, Poland, and other coun- 
tries that have fallen under the jackboots of 
Hitlerian domination, now when victory is 
in sight, and the radiant dawn of a better 
day is breaking in the eastern horizon, there 
can be no doubting on our part. There can 
be no flagging. There can be no renuncia- 

“But then after the glory of victory, what? 
Better than anyone I know your frightful 
shortages of food and clothing, money, and 
other necessities, President Osmefia realizes 
the fearful economic prostration of the na- 
tion and the urgency of instant relief. This 
is why he came to Washington? “What about 
all these?” you will certainly ask. My answer 
is: Wait, America will not fail us. America 
will never permit that victory will result in 
nothing but an empty word inscribed on 
Medals and monuments to heroes, 

“VICTORY WILL BRING SAFEGUARDS 


“The American people and all true demo- 
Crats of the common man in this war, the 
ideas which will pervade the peace must be 
Sreat enough for the whole of humanity. 
Realistic statesmanship everywhere recog- 
nizes that the crowning glory of victory in 
this war will consist in creating a universal 
System in which and by which the liberty, 
economic security, and dignity of the indi- 
Vidual of all peoples and nations and states, 
ey or small, are safeguarded and guaran- 


“The greatness of this war consists in hav- 
ing revealed in the lightning and fire of 
battle to the nations not only their material 
Solidarity but also the absolute necessity for 
Spiritual unity. In battlefields and in fac- 
tories, among leaders and followers alike, 
&mong the oppressors and the oppressed, 
among victors and vanquished, over and 
above racial prejudices, hatred, and egoism, 
& mighty surge of aspiration is sweeping 
toward the attainment of a common, inter- 
racial, international ideal. 

“President Roosevelt, the greatest advo- 
cate of international cooperation, reiterated 
his hope for a lasting peace and his ad- 
herence to this goal when he said in his 
fourth inaugural address: The greatest fact 
to remember is that the trend of civilization 
itself is forever upward. We have learned 
to be citizens of the world, members of the 
human community,’ 

“CALLS FOR WORLD ORGANIZATION 

“You are fighting and suffering for our 
independence. We fought for freedom and 
Justice, and the right of individuals and 
nations to self-determination. We fight for 
& lasting peace that will afford us national 
Social security. We want a world organ- 
ization which will establish in every sphere 

ing social, economic, and spiritual soli- 
darity and mutual help among nations. 

“Fellow countrymen: The overwhelming 
Majority of the American people subscribe 
to and believe in all these principles. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is exerting his utmost in a 
Sublime effort to realize these for us and for 
ali nations. 

“The mighty spiritual forces of the world 
gravitate in our favor. We have every rea- 
son to wait with the unshakable faith that 
America will never fail us.“ 
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New LEADER IN MANILA 

President Carlos P. Garcia, of the Philip- 
pines, knows how it feels to have the moon 
and the stars fall on him. The tragic death 
of President Magsaysay which catapulted Mr. 
Garcia into the Presidency at Manila sent 
him to President Truman's Memoirs to study 
the similar transition of authority that oc- 
curred in this country in 1945 on the death 
of President Roosevelt. Mr. Garcia's coun- 
trymen, too, are conscious of this historic 
parallel, and it is heartening to hear them 
report that Mr. Garcia, a quiet man without 
much of the dramatic in him, is rising to the 
occasion as Harry Truman did. 

Mr. Garcia's friends admit that he lacks 
the genius for reaching the hearts of the 
people that President Magsaysay had in rich 
abundance. But he has a good grasp in 
realities. He has identified himself with the 
ferment of freedom, independence, and im- 
proved standards of living that is felt 
throughout the Orient. And he sees that 
the greatest hope for attainment of these 
aims so vital to all the peoples of Asia lies 
in close friendship with the United States. 
Like his predecessors, he speaks with pro- 
found thankfulness of the freedom the 
United States gave to the Philippines and 
of the influence that example has had on 
the whole Orient. So he makes continued 
partnership with this country the corner- 
stone of his foreign policy. 

In both the foreign and domestic spheres 
Mr. Garcia is seeking to carry out the policies 
to which Magsaysay was dedicated. Follow- 
ing the Truman example, he is also making 
a fight for election in his own right in No- 
vember. His emergence as an able successor 
to the venerated Magsaysay is a salutary 
demonstration of the strength of Philippine 
democracy—(Washington Post), 


MaGsaysay’s WORTHY Successor 


After the death of Ramon Magsaysay fear 
was expressed in many quarters here in the 
United States that there may be a political 
upheaval in the Philippines, that his poli- 
cies may be abandoned, that communism 
may again rise to power, that there may be 
a disruption of the constitutional processes. 

None of these happened. The reason is 
simple. The duly elected Vice President of 
the Philippines took over. And Carlos P. 
Garcia has all the qualities of leadership 
necessary to meet the emergency and all the 
experience in government needed to carry 
on the functions of a head of state with dig- 
nity and competence. 

President Garcia is a seasoned public offi- 
cial. He has gone through the mill of pub- 
lic service. He started as governor and did a 
remarkable job. He became a member of 
Congress and was one of the best we ever 
had in the lower house. He was elected 
senator and was reelected several times be- 
cause the people saw in him an able parlia- 
mentarian, a superb orator and debator, a 
true servant of the nation whose integrity 
of character is irreproachable. He became 
Vice President in his own right and the 
number of votes that he received was such 
as to show beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that he was the people's choice. The defeat 
that he administered to his opponent for the 
Vice Presidency was so decisive he won over- 
whelmingly in the very province of Mr. Jose 
Yulo (who is now the candidate of the op- 
position for the Presidency against President 
Garcia.) 

During the entire term of the late Maga- 
saysay, President Garcia held concurrently 
the office of Secretary of Foreign Affairs. It 
is important to remember this fact. Mag- 
saysay entrusted to Garcia the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. It is no disparagement 
of the late President to say that foreign af- 
fairs was not his forte. He had to depend 
on a man in whom he could trust. Garcia 
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was the coarchitect of the policy of close 
friendship, with the United States. There 
need be no fear, therefore, on this score. 
And it is because by conviction Garcia be- 
lieves in the United States as the world 
leader that is the exemplar of democracy 
and freedom, and this he has proved beyond 
doubt in the more than 3 years that he was 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs under Magsaysay. 

President Garcia is a convinced anti-Com- 
munist and antineutralist. As Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs he has directed the poli- 
cies of our United Nations delegation. His 
utterances against communism are on record. 
His decisions in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs against communism are clean cut. 
His pledge when he assumed the Presidency 
that he would pursue Magsaysay's anti-Com- 
munist policy was no idle promise. Re- 
cently in signing a bill passed by Congress 
outlawing the Communist Party in the 
Philippines, he made a statement that was 
hailed by Members of the United States Con- 
gress and by the American press as “a state 
paper of the highest value to democracy” 
and President Garcia was properly called 
“the able successor of President Magsaysay.” 

In that statement he said: 

“I have signed into law the bill outlawing 
the Communist Party in the Philippines. 

“With this law, our people have not only 
officially made the fight against commu- 
nism a matter of national policy but we 
have also acquired a potent weapon in the 
fight against subversion. 

“Successful as we have been in breaking 
the backbone of armed Communist resist- 
ance, we find ourselves seriously handicapped 
in countering effectively the more insidious 
activities of Communists who have ostensibly 
forsworn violence and sought expediently 
the protection of the very laws of the land 
which they seek to destroy. 

“Thus, even with our success in the mill- 
tary field the congressional committee on 
anti-Filipino activities after conducting the 
most comprehensive and authoritative study 


made on the problem of communism in our 


country, concluded that communism remains 
a real and continuing threat to the national 
security. It is to the credit of this committee 
that the bill outlawing the Communist Party 
was conceived and recommended, It is, 
likewise, to the credit of the champions of 
civil rights in Congress that necessary safe- 
guards were made such that the legitimate 
exercise by citizens of their rights shall re- 
main inviolate. What the present law 
punishes is not dissent nor heresy but sub- 
version and conspiracy. 

“Communist sources, as well as the evl- 
dence of our own experiences, establish the 
fact that the objectives of communism are 
the destruction of our social, political, and 
economic system, and their replacement by 
a foreign and godless ideology guided and 
directed from abroad. Those same sources, 
as well as our experience, establish the Com- 
munist means of achieving these objectives 
as including armed force, sabotage, espio- 
nage, and the many sinister forms of subver- 
sion. Far from contenting itself with seek- 
ing victory, as do other political minorities, 
by legal democratic process, Communist 
doctrine flatly denies the possibility of legal 
success and prescribes criminal conspiracy 
as its orthodox tactic. 

“Under the circumstances it is clearly the 
right and the duty of this Government to 
invoke the policy powers of a sovereign state 
to protect itself and the institutions en- 
trusted to its care from criminal attack. 

“The passage of this law reaffirms the posi- 
tion which our Government has taken, and 
will take, vis-a-vis communism: A firm, 
unequivocal, and uncompromising stand 
against freedom’s most odious and impla- 
cable foe. 

“In this vigorous and reasoned counter- 
Offensive to Communist aggression, I feel 
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that we are serving the cause of the free 
world as well as our own best interests. If 
our neighbors can derive benefit or guidance 
from our experiences and approach, we will 
have made a substantial contribution to the 
peace and security of this area. 

“I assure lovers of freedom and democ- 

. racy's friends everywhere that during my in- 
cumbency as President of the Republic of the 
Philippines, I shall not only see to it that the 
anti-Communist program of my illustrious 
predecessor, Ramon Magsaysay, will remain 
intact, but I shall also push it through with 
the same dedication and with unrelenting 
vigor.“ 

Like Magsaysay, the innate honesty of 
President Garcia is a legend in the Philip- 
pines. After all the years in public service, 
he does not even own a home in Manila. 
He, is a poor man and is proud of it. He 
cannot boast of a sugar plantation because 
he is one of the few public officials whose 
name never appeared in the list of debtors 
to the Philippine National Bank. He never 
took advantage of his official position to bor- 
row money from the Government bank with- 
out adequate collateral. This is one of the 
reasons why the people have faith in him 
and why they consider him, as they consid- 
ered Magsaysay, one of them. He is with 
the poor because he is of them. Any effort 
to propagandize sugar barons as belonging 
to the masses will have an empty ring be- 
cause the people know, as they unerringly 
did with Magsaysay, who is really their guy. 

President Garcia's patriotism is his 
greatest asset. When the Japanese overran 
the Philippines, that was the time to test 
the patriotism of our politicians. The op- 
portunists immediately showed their colors. 
Why not collaborate with the enemy, enjoy 
the perquisites of public office, ride in limou- 
sines, make hay while the Japanese sun 
shone, anyway the Americans may never re- 
turn, and if they do, it can always be said 
that it was in the interest of the civilian 
population that some good Filipinos should 
protect them from above. President Garcia 
was no opportunist, He was offered high 
positions by the Japanese. He refused, He 
preferred to starve in the mountains and 
help the resistance movement. He showed 
that he was not a fair-weather friend of the 
United States. He demonstrated with deeds 
his loyalty to democracy. 

‘This is the man who took over where Mag- 
saysay left off, This is the man who with 
his actions since he became President has 
shown that he wears the Magsaysay mantle, 
There are many aspirants to that mantle. 
Political propaganda will try to manufacture 
new leaders who will claim that they are the 
heirs to the Maysaysay tradition. Let us not 
be deceived. Let us judge them by their past 
record and by their deeds, With such a 
yardstick, Carlos P. Garcia emerges as the 
man who has earned the people's confidence 
to continue being their leader the next 4 
crucial years, 


MESSAGE From GARCIA 


In the face of Supreme Court decisions on 
domestic communism, the action taken by 
Philippines President Garcia stands out im- 
pressively. 

President Garcia signed into law a bill out- 
lawing completely the Communist Party in 
his country. 

This may have come as a surprise to Amer- 
icans who thought the Philippines no longer 
were troubled by the Communist menace. 

But as Mr. Garcia said, though they have 
broken up armed communism, “we find our- 
selves seriously handicapped in countering 
effectively the more insidious activities of 
Communists who have ostensibly forsworn 
violence and sought expediently the protec- 
tion of the very laws of the land which they 
seek to destroy,” 
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In such fashion apparently the American 
Communists have beguiled the majority of 
our Supreme Court Justices, The Commu- 
nists disavow violence, conspiracy or ties with 
Moscow. And the High Court seems to re- 
gard them as no more menacing than just 
another political party with dissenting 
views. 

From long and bloody experience, the 
Filipinos know better. Their conclusion as 
President Garcia puts it, is that “commun- 
ism remains a real and continuing threat to 
the national security.” Communism’s world- 
wide aims are indivisible, wherever the area 
of their operations, whether in the Philip- 
pines or the United States. 

“Communist sources, as well as the evi- 
dence of our own experiences,” says President 
Garcia, establish the fact that the objectives 
of communism are the destruction of our 
social, political, and economic system, and 
their replacement by a foreign and godless 
ideology guided and directed from abroad.” 

In outlawing the party, all necessary safe- 
guards are taken for preservation of Philip- 
pine civil rights. As pointed out by the able 
successor to the late President Magsaysay— 
himself an ardent champion of the demo- 
cratic processes — the legitimate exercise by 
citizens of their rights shall remain inviolate. 

“What the present law punishes is not 
dissent nor heresy but subversion and con- 
spiracy.” 

So speaks a leader wise in the ways of the 
Communists. 


Jewish War Veterans Question Constitu- 
tionality of Discriminatory Dhahran 
Airbase Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, we fight 
for vindication of a profound American 
tradition when our efforts are directed 
to combating all forms of discrimination, 
whether based on religion, color, creed, 
or belief. This American tradition is 
not only an internal source of strength 
but a beacon of hope for all the world, 
and substantially accounts for our inter- 
national prestige. 

The present administration has sul- 
lied this glorious tradition in recently 
confirming an agreement with Saudi 
Arabia by which soldiers of the Jewish 
faith are excluded from the airbase at 
Dhahran. As usual, the Jewish people 
are not alone in this disgraceful episode 
of discrimination. Chaplains represent- 
ing all faiths are obliged to perform their 
religious services surreptitiously. In- 
signia and other identification of the 
clergy of all faiths may not be worn or 
displayed at the Dhahran Airbase. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States adopted a resolution in 
May 1957 in which the Dhahran Airbase 
agreement was condemned as an un- 
wholesome departure from American in- 
stincts and traditions, and the constitu- 
tionality of this oil-motivated agreement 
was questioned. 

On Tuesday, September 17, 1957, Con- 
stitution Day, the New York State Jewish 
war veterans will hold a conference at 
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the Wall Street Synagogue from 6 p. m. 
to 8:30 p. m. at which Department Com- 
mander Hyman Bravin will preside. 
The main purpose of the conference will 
be given over to questioning the consti- 
tutionality of the Dhahran Airbase 
agreement. The discussion will be led 
by one of our most active figures in Jew- 
ish, fraternal, civic, and political affairs, 
Jacob Padawer, department judge advo- 
cate of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States. Mr. Padawer, a noted 
lawyer, will dissect the constitutional in- 
firmities of the Dhahran Airbase agree- 
ment, and he will also expose its viola- 
tion of basic American principles and 
traditions. 

The September 17 meeting of the 
Jewish war veterans at the Wall Street 
Synagogue has large current significance, 
and Mr. Padawer’s presentation will be 
of great public interest, because its cele- 
bration of Constitution Day will be ac- 
companied by warnings that we must 
practice what we preach if our ideals are 
to be respected at home and abroad. 


Eran R. Breech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the text of an address delivered by 
Ernest R. Breech, chairman of the board, 
Ford Motor Co., at the commencement 
Exercises of Lebanon High School, Leb- 
soon Mo., on Friday evening, May 17, 


As I listened to the splended introduction 
given me by Superintendent Heagerty and 
the nice remarks by Judge Curtis tonight, 
amid these hometown surroundings, the 
names and associations mentioned seemed 
familiar, of course. But tonight, they seem 
a long way off and part of some other per- 
son's life, not mine. 

I deeply appreciate the honor which you 
have paid me tonight. No honor, no title 
could mean more to me than this wonderful 
tribute from the people of my hometown. 


One of the pieces of advice that I give to 
successful young men who are commencing 
to get their first publicity is: “Never let your- 
self believe the flattering things that you 
hear or read about yourself.” You will re- 
member, in Shakespeare's Hamlet, the advice 
of Polonious to his son: “To thine own self 
be true.” Nothing will keep one more humble 
than always to know himself, particularly 
his own weaknesses and his own shortcom- 
ings. I have always felt that there are two 
kinds of individuals in this life: Those who 
grow with added responsibilities and titles 
and those who merely swell. They are readily 
distinguishable to all of us. 

There is no such thing as a self-made man, 
Every individual—to a degree, at least, in- 
herits from his parents his physical charac- 
teristics, his mental capabilities, yes, even 
his disposition. In childhood, environment, 
both family and community environment— 
is equally important, with these inherited 
characteristics, for any potential accomplish- 
5 that he or she may attain in future 
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There are, however, many other contribut- 
Ing influences that make it possible for a 
person to live a good and rewarding life. A 
very important influence is being lucky 
enough to get a lifetime partner who will 
always be a real help. You don't have to 
concern yourselves with this just yet. I was 
lucky in this respect. I married a young 
lady from Lebanon, who had much the same 
background as I, and with whom I had com- 
mon interests. She has shared in all the 
disappointments and successes, sorrows and 
joys that have come to me over the years. 
She has never lost her common touch and 
her very deep appreciation of the real things 
in Hfe—the family, the home, friends, and 
the church. But, at the same time, she has 
always carried her share of ever-widening 
spheres of responsibility with great credit. 
And let me add quickly that she has always 
been a great balance wheel as far as I am 
concerned. 

I have jokingly referred to her for years as 
the chairman of my board. Maybe I've over- 
done it, because when a cartoon appeared 
recently in the Saturday Evening Post of a 
good wife saying to her husband, “Now, don't 
adopt that chairman-of-the-board tone with 
me," several friends clipped the cartoon and 
mailed it to me. 

I have known for some time that this 
Would be a difficult address for me to make. 
As you might guess, my job has made it 
necessary for me to talk to all types of audi- 
ences on a variety of occasions. But rela- 
tively speaking, those—all of them—were 
impersonal audiences. Here tonight, in the 
Place of my birth and my childhood, amidst 
all the scenes and associations of my youth, 
with many dear friends and relatives present, 
I find it dificult to speak impersonally. 

Every time I come to Lebanon I relive 
those happy, carefree days when, for me, the 
world consisted primarily of Lebanon and 
Laclede County, Marshfield and Rolla— 
where we played baseball and football—and, 
Occasionally, the big city of Springfield. 

As I walked to school from our home on 
Madison Avenue, I often tried to visualize 
just where I would be only 20 years hence, 
which then seemed a long way off. 

I read Horatio Alger's books—as many of 
them as I could get—and my knowledge of 
the big cities was limited to his description 
of life in the New York or Chicago of that 
day and age. 

It is difficult to realize, but it has been 
43 years this month since my brother, Earl, 
and I received our high-school diplomas at 
the graduation exercises in the old Opera 
House. My father got home early that night 
from the blacksmith shop so he could clean 
up and change to his Sunday suit. He and 
mother and our sisters sat proudly in the 
audience, as so many of you parents are 
doing—with such justification—here this 
evening. 

I am sure that, to those of you in this 
year’s graduating class, 1914 seems like a 
long time ago—only slightly more recent 
than the days of the Roman Empire or, per- 
haps, the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. To many of us, it was only 
yesterday. Only the tremendous changes 
and the greatly improved standards of living 


that have come about make it seem a long - 


time ago. 

There were only 21 boys and giris in our 
graduating class; tonight you number some 
180, Lebanon was then a town of only 3,500 
persons. Not only has Lebanon grown, but 
the high school and the number of young 
people taking advantage of today’s wonderful 
educational opportunities have grown many- 
fold. 

I have just seen a copy of your annual, the 
Magnet. There are about 65 football players 
listed on the combined A and B teams, 
In my day, with unusual persuasion, we were 
able to muster only 13 on the total squad. 
That didn't give us many substitutes, in case 
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someone got hurt. One just couldn't afford 
to admit that he was hurt. He had to keep 
on playing. No two members of the team 
had sweaters or football pants that matched. 
It was up to us to furnish our own. Com- 
paratively, the situation was the same with 
the number of boys playing baseball and 
basketball. However, with the exception of 
Springfield, our competitors were in much 
the same fix. So, competitively, we had a 
pretty good record. I doubt, with all the 
material that you have available today, that 
I would have been able to make even the 
B team. But, in my day, I was the quarter- 
back on the first and only team. So—for me, 
at least—there were some advantages in not 
having too much competition in numbers. 

We had a good town baseball team then, 
too. I wonder how many here tonight re- 
member Charlie Moneymaker as catcher; 
Dallas and Owen Vernon as pitchers; Drew 
Donnelly at first base; Herman Grossenheider 
at second, and Pat Hannigan at third base. 
I played shortstop. Deacon Joslyn, Mart 
Huft, and Brick Barrows in the outfield. 
Well, believe it or not, that was a pretty good 
team. We proved it 1 year when we played 
the St. Louis Browns a post-season game. It 
took them 13 innings to beat us 1 to 0. I 
can still hear us urging our home run hitter, 
Deacon Joslyn, to slam one over their heads 
in the outfield. 

In those days, the principal entertainment 
on a Sunday afternoon was to go to the rall- 
road station, and meet No. 4 or No. 
3, as these passenger trains stopped in 
Lebanon. In fact, a lucky event to 
which I have already referred really had 
its beginnings because of that custom. I 
saw a young lady get off the train one Sunday 
in September, dressed in a pink dress and 
accompanied only by a little dog on a leash. 
When the train pulled out, Ralph Hughes and 
I kept a safe and comfortable distance behind 
her as we followed her to the home which her 
parents had rented so that she might attend 
high school here. Occasionally one of us 
would whistle and say “Me for the pink.” 
She never gave us a tumble, that afternoon, 
but obviously, I didn't give up. 

At that time, there weren't more than 25 
or 30 automobiles in Lebanon and there 
wasn't a single paved street in the town. I 
shall never forget seeing Chick Bantley drive 
the first automobile into Lebanon, with its 
rubber-tired buggy wheels, along about 1910. 
Then Mr. Brown got a steam car and spent 
all his spare time trying to keep it running. 
And Mr. Heavener, who ran a store in town, 
a few years later joined the elite class by 
buying a model T Ford. 

Automatic heating had not yet been in- 
vented, nor were there all of these fancy in- 
door plumbing devices with which most of 
you have grown up. I think if we'd had a 
choice between a car and a bathroom, most of 
us would have insisted on the car first and 
let the bathroom go until later. 

There were no electrical refrigerators then, 
no television sets, not even a radio. There 
was, of course, the great entertainment 
medium of those days—the silent movie. 
There was very little opportunity to earn 
the spending money to buy a ticket to the 
silent movie of that day. 

We had to plant the gardens in the spring, 
saw the wood for the stoves in the fall, 
milk the cow and take her to the pasture 
and, in my brother's and my case, go to Dad's 
shop whenever he called us, to put some new 
tires on a buggy or a wagon. But in those 
days, these weren't necessarily paying jobs. 
They were some of the routine work each 
of us contributed to the family commonweal. 
On Saturdays my first real Job consisted of 
running the cash register at Red Morris’ 
barber shop, now “City Barber Shop,” for 
which I received 75 cents a Saturday, 7 a. m. 
to 9 p.m. Later, I made as much as $1 each 
Saturday, working for Steinberg Bros, 
Clothing Store. 
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In fall and winter, I trapped rabbits ahd 
sold them before going to school. During 
vacation the jobs were even more sought 
after. One year I was fortunate enough to 
get a job washing bottles at the Magnetic 
Bottling Co. for $2 a week, and the 
next year I got a real promotion. Along 
with Harland Hoppock, I was made “bottler,” 
at $3 a week; and, incidentlly, it was no 40- 
hour week. 

So, in one way or another, we managed to 
keep busy—and we learned many important 
lessons that, later on, were to stand us in 
good stead. For instance, with such early 
experiences in the background, you can never 
get to feel that the world owes you a living; 
you know how to appreciate each added re- 
ward for your efforts, 

I have many other lasting memories of 
those high school days and the great infiu- 
ence that teachers like Miss Bowdle, Miss 
Philbrook, and Miss Jessie Burley had on my 
life. I remember very well in Miss Phil- 
brook’s Cicero class, which consisted of about 
seven students, what happened when she 
asked for a modern cussword for “O Te 
Deum.” I won't name the individual, but 
he really gave her a word which shocked her. 
We finally compromised on a less literal 
translation. 

I know that you, too, will have many pleas- 
ant memories of your years in Lebanon High 
School which will stay with you all your 
lives. 

To the men in the class of 1914, at least 
to me, the greatest opportunities ahead 
seemed to lie only in the professions of teach- 
ing, medicine, and law. At that time I knew 
nothing of the tremendous opportunities in 
such fields as mechanical and electrical engl- 
neering or research, with their great promise 
of a vast, new world. 

Business administration as a profession 
was equally unknown. True, we could take 
a so-called business college course and be- 
come a bookkeeper or a stenographer. But 
businesses, at that time, were run primarily 
by owner-managers, and there were very few 
large companies directed by professional 
managers, as there are today. 

Because of family financial limitations, I 
couldn't go to college the first year after 
graduation. I was fortunate enough, how- 
ever, to get a job at the A. G. Phippeney Gen- 
eral Merchandise Store. 

I shall never forget one experience I had 
clerking for Mr. Phippeney. All the farmers 
and their wives knew Joe Breech the black- 
smith, and many of them had seen me around 
my father’s shop. I was completely stumped 
one Saturday when a farmer's wife walked 
into the crowded store and asked to look at 
some counter pins. Undaunted, I pulled out 
a drawer and placed it up on the counter. It 
was filled with every type of pin that we had 
in the store. She immediately shouted so as 
to get everyone's attention in the store, and 
cried out, “Joe Breech’s boy doesn't know the 
difference between a counter pin and a safety 
pin.” More experienced hands than mine 
came to my rescue, bringing forth the coun- 
terpanes, or bedspreads, for which she was 
looking. 

Because of slack business In the next 
spring, I was laid off. Not having any unem- 
ployment insurance or supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits in those days, I had to 
find something to do in a hurry. Having 
been mailed a catalog on the Dodge auto- 
mobile, I immediately went to work on my 
father to let me go to Springfield and try 
to get a franchise to sell Dodge cars out of 
his blacksmith shop. It was a tough thing 
to sell my father, but he finally consented, 
and I talked Doc Wetzel in Springfield into 
letting me have a hand at selling Dodge cars 
in Lebanon. Our stock consisted of one 
car—and that was a demonstrator. I had no 
trouble in getting people to take demonstra- 
tion rides, but I had a tough time selling any 
automobiles, k 
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Then something happened which I have 
often said was the good Lord's own doing. I 
heard that Dr. L. E. Meador of Drury College 
was in town asking forme. We met on Main 
Street, and I sat down on the curb with Doc- 
tor Meador and listened to his persuasive 
taly as to why I should enroll in Drury Col- 
lege the coming term. They were prepared 
to give me a tuition scholarship. I went to 
Springfield and saw Dr. A. P. Hall. He as- 
sured me that I should be able to find em- 
ployment on the campus to assist me in 
paying for my room and board. 

I went to Drury for 2 years, and I shall 
always be indebted to Doctor Meador and 
others at Drury for the broader outlook on 
life which those 2 years at Drury gave me, 

Thus far, I have taken the liberty of ad- 
dressing myself to all of you here tonight, 
hoping that the graduates might find some 
inspiration by my reliving a few early expe- 
riences that many in this audience have 
shared. Now, however, I want to direct my 
remarks primarily to you, the class of 1957. 

Let me tell you what I see in store for you 
from where I sit, provided you consider this 
occasion as only the commencement of your 
education. 

I want to talk to you about the future, 
your future, and about this world that you 
are destined to inherit in just a few short 
years. You are at that wonderful stage in 
life where there are many paths before you, 
where you may choose freely the career you 
will follow and the life you will lead in the 
years ahead. Let me urge you to set your 
sights high, make big plans and act boldly, 
to make the most of the magnificent oppor- 
tunities that are yours today for the taking. 

Above all—and I cannot urge this upon 
you too strongly—do not make the mistake 
of wasting your opportunities in an endless 
search for security. You are coming to ma- 
turity at a time when a great many people 
are preoccupied with the pursuit of security, 
without recognizing that there is only one 
real security, namely, one’s own capabilities. 

You are coming of age in one of the most 
difficult and yet one of the most exciting 
and challenging periods in history. You are 
moving out into a new world, both literally 
and figuratively—a world that is vastly dif- 
ferent from what anyone might have ex- 
pected only 15 years ago. It offers you more 
of almost everything—jobs, knowledge, ma- 
terial comforts—than it has ever offered any 
generation before you. At the same time, it 
will demand more of you than it has ever 
demanded before. 

One of the most urgent demands of this 
age is for brainpower. No matter what 
career you ultimately choose, an important 
part of your success will depend upon your 
basic education in the liberal arts. The 
only real shortage in our country is the 
shortage of trained people—in the profes- 
sions, in government, and in business. In 
industry alone, we are today waging the 
greatest talent hunt of all time. We are 
in critical need of scientists, engineers, man- 
agers, highly trained technicians of all kinds. 
In other words, although we may be long 
on horsepower, we are definitely short on 
brainpower. 

Let's go back a few years, to a time when 
you were about to enter school, Most of 
you know by now the story of that dramatic 
coded telephone message that was sent from 
Chicago to Cambridge, Mass., on December 2, 
1942. The message was very brief: “The 
Italian navigator has landed in the new 
world.” The “Italian navigator’ was of 
course Enrico Fermi, the leader of a small 
group of nuclear physicists who had been 
working in an old squash court under the 
football stands at the University of Chicago. 
The “new world” was that vast, mysterious 
region that had never before been pene- 
trated by man—controlled nuclear fission. 
In 1942, that message—telling fellow scl- 
entists in Cambridge that the Chicago team 
Successfully had taken the first steps in 
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solving the mysteries of controlled nuclear 
fission—might have meant very little to me. 
In 1955, as a member of an advisory panel 
to the United States Congress which was to 
study the impact on our economy of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, it came to 
mean a great deal more. 

In the next 20 years, atomic energy will 
gradually bring about dramatic changes in 
your way of life. For one thing, atomic 
power can and should be an important re- 
source for the generation of electricity, but 
large sums of money and years of effort will 
be spent to bring atomic power to a point 
where it can be used effectively and widely 
in this country on a basic competitive with 
present fuels. 

By the use of irradiated isotopes, atomic 
energy has made possible some most im- 
portant advances in medicine and public 
health, especially in the diagnosis of many 
ailments, and as an improyement over the 
X-ray in the treatment of cancer. As a new 
tool in agricultural research, atomic energy 
will enable the farmer to specihlize, diversify 
and better deal with his worst foes—weather, 
pests and disease, Progress in the use of 
these new tools will be limited only by the 
availability of young men and women trained 
in their handling and use. 

I could cite many more possibilities— 
atomic propulsion of ships and military air- 
craft, for example—but there is not time for 
that here. My point is that there is so much 
work to be done, so many scientific and en- 
gineering ideas to be explored and exploited, 
that it almost defies the imagination. Every 
new idea or discovery opens up many new 
avenues to be followed by trained, inquiring 
minds. 

Out in California, there is a subsidiary of 
our company known as Aeronutronic Sys- 
tems, Inc. That name is made up of three 
words aerodynamics, nucleonics, and elec- 
tronics, which gives you some idea of the 
kind of work that goes on there. In that 
organization are brilliant young scientists 
who are almost literally out of this world— 
pioneering man’s conquest of space. As 
chairman of the board of that company, I 
have been privileged to follow closely the 
work of those men. I wish that you, too, 
could hear them talk of launching space 
satellites, of sending rockets to the moon in 
order to learn more about our universe. 

These young men and women of science are 
today’s pioneers, pushing outward the fron- 
tiers of knowledge and creating the new ideas 
upon which our progress will be based. But 
there are far too few of them. In this age 
of science, there is an insatiable demand for 
young men and women with such inquiring 
minds. How many of you will go on to such 
careers in science? 

Another great need of our times is for 
men who can organize and direct the efforts 
of others in a common enterprise. An idea 
isn't useful until it has passed the blueprint 
stage and has gone into production. That 
calls for capital and equipment; but more 
importantly it calls for able managers who 
can give overall direction and leadership to 
the enterprise, 

Industry is finding it difficult to secure 
enough of these managers—men with broad 
and diversified education and experience to 
integrate the efforts of others. 

This need for managers is not limited to 
the technical or production phases of in- 
dustry. In all of our operations—account- 
ing, sales, purchasing, industrial relations— 
we are constantly on the lookout for those 
men and women who can get things done 
through skillful management of human and 
material resources. g 

I could suggest no more challenging or re- 
warding career for any of you than business 
management as it assumes growing and 
greater responsibilities in our industrial 
society. 

I don’t mean to give the impression that it 
is only industry that is searching vigorously 
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for educated, trained young people today. 
Far from it. Government, too, is in need of 
many more men and women of the kind I 
have just described, In addition, Govern- 
ment also seeks people skilled in the social 
sciences, languages, international relations, 
and public administration. The caliber of 
our government at Federal, State, and local 
levels is dependent upon the people who fill 
its responsible positions. It is a wide-open 
field for those with education. And, might I 
add, that Government has become the biggest 
business in the world. 

It does no good to talk of expanding our 
Nation's brainpower or of upgrading the 
level of education in this country unless we 
have an adequate number of capable teachers 
at the elementary, secondary, and especially 
the college levels. It has been estimated that 
our elementary and secondary schools will 
need 16 new teachers between now and 1965 
for every 10 now teaching. In other words, 
we are going to need 60 percent more teach- 
ers than we now have below college levels. 
In our colleges, the need is even greater. The 
expected growth in college and university 
enrollments over the next 10 years will call 
for approximately twice as many professors as 
those teaching today, plus many more re- 
searchers of all kinds. 

To put it another way, the number of 
new teachers that will be required over the 
next 10 years could reach nearly 2 million, 
or more than one-half of all the people who 
will be graduated from college during that 
time. This is one of the great dilemmas of 
our society, and at the same time one of the 
great opportunities for the young men and 
women—and especially the young women—of 
this class. 

How many of you will enter that noble 
profession? 

Time does not permit me to cover the 
hundreds of other flelds that are open to 
you for a full and rewarding life. You, 
yourselves, have thought of many others, 
I am sure: Scientific farming. nursing, and 
hospital administration, and for young 
women—the noblest of all careers—being a 
good mother and homemaker, and becom- 
ing a civic leader as well. 

I hope that your education and training 
will not end at Lebanon High School. All of 
you will learn that education is not a gift 
to be handed you by someone else. It is 
something that you yourself must gain 
through your own efforts. 

Even if circumstances should make it im- 
possible for you to complete your formal 
education on a full-time schedule, I should 
like to remind you that the cooperative 
courses and night-school courses of our uni- 
versities and colleges are available to all 
who are willing to put forth the extra ef- 
fort—that distinguishing characteristic of 
those who are determined to succeed. 

Full attainment of a rewarding life will not 
come easily. I shall always be indebted to 
Dr. Bacon for his inspirational commence- 
ment address to our class of 1914. His theme 
was Ad Astra Per Aspera—To the stars 
through bolts and bars—as he translated it 
literally. May I renew that theme tonight— 
yi years later—as the rule and guide for your 

ves. 

Nor is education a process that can ever 
be allowed to stop. Learning is a never-end- 


ing process. Do not be afraid to take on re- 


sponsibilities greater than you feel prepared 
to handle at the time. In that way a person 
keeps growing intellectually so that he or 
she will be prepared for still greater respon- 
sibilities ahead. 

It is not only desirable but necessary that 
we maintain and, if possible, increase our 
Nation's industrial and technological su- 
premacy. But it is equally imperative that 
we as people possess the brainpower, the 
knowledge and understanding, to eliminate 
from the world, in time, the possibility of 
war. This is a task in which every one of 
you can share. 
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Finally, I urge you to hold fast to those 
Wonderful qualities of mind and spirit that 
are the heritage of every son and daughter 
of Lebanon. You have learned, I am sure, 
to believe in God and to understand that 
there are spiritual as well as material values 
in this world. 

This may be the final opportunity that I 
shall have to speak to an audience in the 
Place of my birth and childhood, It is ap- 
propriate, I think, for me to say some things 
that I do not say to other audiences, May I 
say them now? 

Yes, the Lord has been good to Ernie 
Breech, I have repeatedly asked for His 
help and His guidance—not just that I might 
achieve material success—but to give me the 
intelligence to make the right decision, to 
do what He wanted me to do. 

Thus, at several critical periods in my life, 
the course I have followed has not always 
been of my own choosing. But ultimately it 
has turned out to be the right course—not 
alone for my own benefit, but for that of 
many other people. 

So I urge you young people to place reliance 
on the limitiess spiritual resources at your 
command, It is my hope that in future years 
you, too, may say, as I do so often: 

Thank you, dear Lord, for letting me be 
born in America with its great heritage of 
freedom; for letting me grow up in a fine 
community like Lebanon, a part of the grass- 
roots of America; for my God-fearing parents 
who taught me the real values of life, and 
for my own understanding and loyal family. 

Thank You for the opportunities of life 
that You have revealed to me. 

Thank You for all my blessings. 


President Carlos P. Garcia of be 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I request unanimous consent to insert 
further articles from the July issue of 
Bataan magazine edited by Dr. Diosdado 
M. Yap. These include the following 
editorial concerning President Carlos P. 
Garcia and an article by this distin- 
guished President regarding the true 
friendship and partnership which exists 
between our great and free countries: 

CARLOS P. GARCIA, PRESIDENT OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 

The fourth President of the Republic of 
the Philippines is Carlos P. Garcia, who took 
his oath of office on March 18, 1957. He 
succeeded the late Ramon Magsaysay who, 
along with 25 others, died in a flaming plane 
crash on a mountain in Cebu Island on 
March 17, 1957. 

Under the constitutional provision the 
former vice president was sworn into office 
on March 18 by supreme court chief justice, 
Ricardo Paras. His oathtaking assured a 
smooth continuity of administration in the 
10-year-old republic. 

In a brief informal address, President 
Garcia promised to “carry on the massive 
program of the Magsaysay administration” 
and said there would be no sweeping 
changes in the government. 

“I can hardly say a word on this occasion. 
I can only tell you I shall carry out every 
item of the Magsaysay program to its full 
realization,” 
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President Garcia is a convinced anti-Com- 
munist. On May 7, 1954, the day Dienbien- 
phu fell, he delivered an address in which he 
said: 

“The Philippines is keenly aware of the 
perils of Communist aggression from with- 
out as well as of the Communist subversion 
from within. Asian nationalism has nothing 
in common with communism.” 

After receiving news of Magsaysay's death, 
Garcia immediately flew to Manila from 
Canberra, Australia, where as chief Philip- 
pine delegate, he was attending the Third 
Council of Ministers meeting of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization. Magsaysay 
was elected President of the Republic on 
November 10, 1953, on the Nacionalista 
Party ticket with Garcia as vice president. 

President Garcia was born on November 
4, 1896, in the town of Talibon, Province of 
Bohol, 1 of the 13 provinces which con- 
stitute the Visayan group. His father was 
Policronio Garcia, who was mayor of Talibon 
for four terms, and his mother was Ambrosia 
Polistico, both deceased. As student, Presi- 
dent Garcia attended Talibon Elementary 
School, Cebu High School, Silliman Univer- 
sity and the Philippine Law School. He was 
always at the head of his class. He won the 
Carlock medal, Cebu High School oratorical 
contest, and the Hoeson gold medal, Philip- 
pine Law Schoo! oratorical contest. The 
President was a Malcolm 4-year law scholar. 
He graduated valedictorian of the Philippine 
Law School in 1923, and passed the bar in the 
same year, 1 among the first 10. 

He was a public schoolteacher for more 
than 2 years. He served as congressman for 
2 terms; as Governor of Bohol for 3 terms; 
and as senator for 3 terms. He became 
minority floor leader of the senate in 1946. 
He resigned in 1953 as senator after his 
election as vice president. As senator he 
was chairman of the advisory committee 
on government reorganization, and the 
subcommittee on Japanese reparations. He 
was a member of the senate electoral tri- 
bunal and commission on appointments, 
the senate committee on foreign relations, 
finance, public works, national defense, and 
revision of laws. 


After the war he served as Philippine 
delegate to the World Conference To Draft 
the United Nations Charter and in the same 
year, 1945, he was sent to Washington in 
connection with Philippine rehabilitation 
and war damage claims. In 1950 he was 
delegate to the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Conference in Dublin, Ireland. After re- 
turning to Manila, he attended the 1950 
Southeast Asia Conference held in Baguio 
City. 

In 1954 he was chairman of the Philip- 
pine delegation to the Geneva Conference 
for Korean Unification. He served as chair- 
man of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion Conference in Manila in September 
1954. Since 1955, he has regularly served 
as chairman of the Philippine delegation 
to the Council of Ministers meetings of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. With 
all these multitudinous duties for his peo- 
ple, he has served as Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs with credit and distinction. 

Newspaper reporters voted him as one of 
the most outstanding and most useful 
senators from 1949 to 1953. 

During the war he was hunted for 3 years 
by the enemy. Three times he narrowly 
escaped capture by Japanese soldiers after 
refusing to surrender in May 1942. On 
Christmas Day of 1943 he received via sub- 
marine a letter from the then Common- 
wealth President Manuel L, Quezon, Wash- 
ington, D. C., confirming and approving the 
guerrilla government in Bohol and the resist- 
ance movement in the area of which he was 
an adviser, 

As vice president he concurrently held the 
secretaryship of foreign affairs. 
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» Inan address on February 14, 1957, he told 
the Supreme Council of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Masonry of the 
Philippines thus: 

“The Philippine Republic immediately up- 
on her regaining independence set down as 
a cardinal and fundamental policy the pre- 
servation and maintainance of close Philip- 
pine-American relations and the continuing 
effort to improve the same. Consequently, 
we alined ourselves with the democratic 
nations of the free world under American 
leadership. We continue to fight side by 
side with the other members of the free 
world, to make freedom, democracy, and 
justice the common patrimony of all coun- 
tries and peoples of the world. It is our 
unalterable determination to pursue this 
policy as long as divine providence from 
whom we received the blessings of freedom 
and democracy will continue to guide the 
destiny of our country. As long as the basis 
of Philippine-American relations will con- 
tinue to be that of equality, mutual respect, 
and national dignity and justice, so long will 
the Philippines and this United States of 
America stick together.” 

A well-read man, President Garcia's rend- 
ing habits Incline him to philosophy, poetry, 
history, and economics. He has attained 
recognition as a poet in the Visayan lan- 
guage. His favorite diversion is chess. 

He is married to Leonila Dimataga, a 
pharmacist of Opon, Cebu. ‘They have one 
daughter, Linda, who has a bachelor of arts 
degree from the University of the Philip- 
pines, 

THe PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN PARTNERSHIP IN 
Democracy 


(By Carlos P. Garcia, President of the Philip- 
pines and Concurrently Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs) 

Twenty years ago on November 15, 1935, 
we established the Philippine Common- 
wealth, and our flag, the glorious flag of our 
forefathers, was raised upon its masthead to 
wave thereafter side by side with the Ameri- 
can flag over this land we love. That was 
symbolic of the Philippine-American friend- 
ship, which, having arrived through the acid 
test of the Second World War, will endure, I 
hope, across the surging centuries of time. 

But you and I, and perhaps generations 
and generations of Filipinos yet sleeping in 
the womb of time are beneficiaries of the 
happy Philippine-American relation. How, 
then, can I speak of it without being car- 
ried away from impartiality by the mighty 
emotions of love and gratitude to our bene- 
factor? 

We won our long-cherished independence 
in peace and by pacific constitutional proc- 
esses freely granted us by the free will of a 
free people. It is unique. It is unprece- 
dented. Theretofore no star ever fell from 
an imperial diadem except through force and 
at the cost of torments of human blood.” 
It is to the deathless credit of Philippine- 
American friendship the essence of which 
are love of, and faith in each other, that the 
consummation of our supreme national ideal 
was achieved by the fullest cooperation of 
Americans and Filipinos. And it is to the 
undying glory of Philippine-American rela- 
tions that the transcendental event of the 
granting of Philippine independence by 
American yoluntary act had produced tre- 
mendous benefits to humanity. Because the 
pattern set here resulted in the independ- 
ence of India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Indonesia. The cycle started here was glo- 
bal in proportions and it has now reached 
the shores of Malaya, Africa, and will yet 
touch all lands and races until the complete 
acceptance of the principle that peace and 
freedom are indivisible, and that the world 
cannot attain peace half slave and half free. 

Let the muse of history set down to the 
credit of Philippine-American relation that 
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peoples has been The event 
of our independence has shaken the founda- 
tions of empires and brought new hope to 
the benighted millions still denied of free- 
dom. Because of Philippine independence, 
the mighty powers of the world have come 
to realize that the irresistible march of free- 
dom around the world is a divine decree that 
no human power can stem or subdue. Such, 
my friends, are some of the revolutionary 
effects of Philippine-American relation, 
worthy to be recorded on the imperishable 
tablet of time. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


But my friends, if we Filipinos were to 
answer the question: What is the greatest 
product of Philippine-American relation as 
far as the Filipinos are concerned—the an- 
swer would be spontaneous and resounding. 
And it is: the implantation of democracy 
and the democratic way of life in the Philip- 
pines. 

In the thrilling saga of our fight for in- 
dependent nationhood, the story of the de- 
velopment of Philippine democracy is central 
motiff and constitutes inspiring reading. 
The cornerstone of Philippine democracy 
was laid down from the beginning of the 
American regime by extending to Philippine 
citizens the Bill of Rights. Thus, the Fili- 
pinos began to love America as they started 
to enjoy freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, thought, and conscience, freedom 
from unwarranted search to guard the sanc- 
tity of the home, freedom from unwarranted 
arrest with the right of habeas corpus, free- 
dom from expropriation of one's property 
rights without just compensation, freedom 
from testifying against self, and all other 
rights that are now consecrated in article 3 
of the Philippine Constitution, 

Taking cognizance of the fact that these 
sacred rights of the citizens must be effec- 
tively enforced, the American regime insti- 
tuted here sweeping judiciary reforms and 
established the greatest bulwark of democ- 
racy, the Philippine supreme court. It was 
composed of a majority of American justices 
but headed by the greatest living Filipino 
jurist of the day, Don Cayetano Arellano. 
Great American and Filipino statesman-jur- 
ists gave the Philippine supreme court the 
stature and equal to the best in the world. 
Such justices as Arellano, Mapa, Araullo, 
Torres, de los Santos, and others, contributed 
to make the Philippine jurisprudence a rich 
mine of wisdom, uprightness, statesmanship, 
and profound legal lore. Such great Ameri- 
can jurists as Justice Moreland, Carson, 
Malcolm, Johnson, Street, and others, made 
the Philippine jurisprudence a massive mon- 
ument on which stands and will stand for 
many centuries the beacon lights of justice, 
liberty, and equality. 

AMERICAN STATESMANSHIP 

It is our good fortune that American 
statesmanship long realized that democracy 
will only work effectively and successfully 
where there is an intelligent public opinion. 
We can only expect to find courage, vision, 
and dynamic leadership in Malacanang; in- 
tegrity, dedication to public welfare and 
loyalty to public trust in Congress if the 
electorate is enlightened, educated, and 
highly principled. Realizing all these, the 
American regime in its earliest days insti- 
tuted sweeping reforms in the Philippine 
educational system designed to afford every 
boy and girl of this country elementary 
education and enable them to understand 
their rights and duties, not as American 
citizens, mind you, but as Filipino citizens, 
Coeducation was instituted throughout the 
country, even over the objection of many. 
Social distinctions were obliterated in the 
classrooms and education was no longer the 
exclusive privilege of the rich and the power- 
ful. Thus, education became the masterkey 
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to the implantation of democratic institu- 
tions, democratic practices, and democratic 

s in the Philippines. Thus, the 
roots of the democratic way of life went deep 
into our national soul that now no earthly 
power can take it away from us. 

The University of the Philippines, now no 
doubt one of the world’s highest institutions 
of learning, was later established to be the 
capstone of the Philippine educational sys- 
tem. It was later followed by many other 
private universities and colleges that now 
the Philippines can claim to be the intellec- 
tual capital of the Orient. 

By the implantation of a democratic sys- 
tem of education in the Philippines, the 
avenues to fame and success were opened 
equally to rich and poor alike. The star of 
hope began to shine on the roof of the poor 
man's cottage. A new horizon was opened 
to the vision of the poor man’s child. The 
gate of opportunities to rise and grow were 
sWung open equally to all, breaking down 
the barriers of social exclusivism. Thus, 
democracy in the Philippines grew in 
strength and power and depth year by year. 
And now, it is a mighty part of our national 
soul, 

DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHED 

Immediately upon seeing the spread of ed- 
ucation fairly into the masses, another 
stride in popular and democratic govern- 
ment was taken in 1907, when the Filipino 
people were allowed to elect their representa- 
tives to Congress. That body was then called 
the Philippine Assembly composed of 81 
members, elected from congressional districts 
all over the Philippines. Composed as it 
was of men chosen directly by the people 
themselves, the Philippine Assembly imme- 
diately became a powerful legislative cham- 
ber through which the nation voiced its 
ideals and aspirations and realized their 
burning desire for progress. So the first 
speaker thereof, Don Sergio Osmefia, of Cebu, 
rose as the brightest star in our political 
firmament, and by popular acclaim he be- 
came the leader of the Filipino people. He 
remained in this exalted position from 1907 
to 1922. He was at the same time the presi- 
dent of the ruling political party, the Nacion- 
alista Party during the same period, with 
Manuel L. Quezon and Rafael Palma as co- 
founders. The main plank of the Nacion- 
alista Party platform was enunciated in an 
atmosphere of complete freedom. It said: 
“Immediate, absolute, and complete inde- 
pendence for the Philippines.” This plat- 
form swept over the country like wildfire 
and a complete renascence of the spirit of 
ninety-six seized and thrilled the national 
consciousness. Philippine nationalism was 
again in gorgeous bloom. 

The friendly and understanding American 
regime, far from suppressing or throwing 
cold water on this nationalistic effervescence, 
hailed and encouraged it. William Howard 
Taft, then the Governor General, conveying 
the sentiment of American President Roose- 
velt, used this occasion as an opportunity 
to drive deeper the foundations of democ- 
racy in the Orient. The American way re- 
ceived new and greater popular acclaim and 
plaudits not only in the Philippines, but 
throughout the entire Orient. America thus 
became the hope of the colonized peoples 
in the entire Orient. In the heart of the 
benighted millions of Asia, America was 
hailed as the redeemer. 

With the heightened momentum of na- 
tionalism in the Philippines, the wheel of 
progress in all aspects of the national life 
turned faster and faster. Our trade with 
America zoomed by leaps and bounds. Pros- 
perity spread not only in the upper stratum 
of Philippine society but deep into the 
masses. Agriculture and industry experi- 
enced a sudden rebirth into new and vaster 
horizons. America gave all sorts of stimu- 
lus and encouragements to the economic 
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development of the Philippines alongside the 
broadening of political autonomy. 

The monumental task of building up Phil- 
ippine democracy acquired increased mo- 
mentum with the boundless enthusiasm of 
the people. Reforms followed one after an- 
other in rapid succession. In 1916, the Jones 
Act was passed by the American Congress, 
giving us greater autonomy, Filipinizing both 
houses of Congress and all positions of the 
Government, except the Governor General, 
Vice Governor General, and justices of the 
supreme court. Then came the Independ- 
ence Act of 1934 first called the Hare-Howes- 
Cutting and later the Tydings-McDuffie law. 
It authorized the establishment of the Phil- 
ippine Commonwealth for 10 years as the 
last transition period toward independence. 
And the same act fixed the date of granting 
us our long-cherished national freedom on 
July 4, 1946. 

ACHIEVEMENTS UNPARALLELED 

This long line of achievements, political, 
economic, cultural, and otherwise, realized 
in three decades, is unparalleled in history. 
They can only be wrought by love and faith. 
And love and faith were the outstanding 
elements in the Philippine-American part- 
nership. The cordial Philippine-American 
relation was tested in two world wars and 
emerged through them stronger and deeper 
than ever before. After World War II, new 
evidences of American love and faith flowed 
into the records. And you will pardon an 
abuse of your indulgence in recalling some 
of these eloquent testimonials of the mutual 
love and faith that make up the essence of 
Philippine-American friendship. 

You will recall that our country became 
the first major casualty of the Second World 
War in the Pacific. Such hitherto im- 
pregnable bastions as Bataan and Corregidor 
fell into the hands of the Japanese invaders 
after an epic resistance in which Americans 
and Filipinos fought and fell side by side 
under the shadow of the Philippine and the 
American flags. Thereafter, the Japanese 
conquered and occupied the Philippine 
territory, but never the heart of the Filipino 
people. The occupation of the Philippines 
was brutal, ruthless, and cruel. But 3 years 
thereafter, or to be more precise on October 
20, 1944, the American Forces of Liberation, 
led by the greatest statesman-soldier of this 
age, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, landed on 
Leyte with one determination: to redeem 
the Philippines from Japanese bondage. 
This he accomplished almost with the speed 
of lightning. By February of 1945, he re- 
stored the Philippine Republic back to its 
seat in Manila. America gave profusely of 
the blood of her noble youth to liberate us 
from Japan, not for herself to keep, but for 
the Filipinos themselves, because on July 
4, 1946, America relinquished sovereignty 
over the Philippines as she promised and 
enfranchised us as a sovereign independent 
country. You will search in vain in the 
history of the world for any precedent of 
that noble action. This glorious act of 
American magnanimity and magnificence 
shines like the brightest star in the historical 
firmament of the whole world. 

But this is not all. We were granted our 
independence in fulfillment of a solemn 
American pledge, on the exact day it was 
promised, regardless of the situation and 
circumstances at the time. Then we were 
yet buried under the wreck and ruin of the 
most devastating war that ever cursed man- 
kind. Our public coffer was empty, our 
national economy destroyed, our manpower 
seriously reduced, our morality tainted and 
corrupted by the brutality and misery of 
war. And on top of that, we were faced 
with the new responsibilities concommitant 
with our independence. No country has ever 
assumed an independent national life in the 
midst of greater adversities and difficulties 
as the Philippines. I can say that at that 
time we could count on nothing except our 
faith in ourselves that with the new instru- 
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ment of freedom that we regained, we can 
master these adversities, however great. 
But we also could count on American love 
and faith. 

AMERICAN ALTRUISM 

America did not fail us. She could not 
bear to see the infant Philippine Republic 
fall after she had nurtured it for 50 years. 
So she poured billions of dollars to keep 
us going at that critical stage. She helped 
us rebuild our towns and cities, rehabili- 
tate our economy, restore peace and order, 
rebuild our educational and cultural in- 
stitutions, and advance our health and 
social services. She has even helped us to 
build for ourselves a little name and prestige 
in the international field by helping us re- 
establish our foreign trade and foreign 
credit and even make friendly relations and 
alliances with other countries: She has 
agreed to revise the Bell Trade Act that 
has been shown to work serious handicaps 
and impairment to our economic independ- 
ence, thereby enabling the Philippines to be 
an effective factor for democracy in the Far 
East. In the spirit of helpfulness to insure 
our territorial integrity from foreign in- 
Vasion, she has entered into a mutual de- 
tense pact with us, and as a consequence 
thereof her naval and aerial might stand 
guard to defend us from foreign invasion. 
My friends, all of these are superabundant 
proofs of the fruitfulness and beneficence 
of the Philippine-American friendship. 

So it is only but the irrevocable logic of 
history that President Magsaysay's foreign 
Policy to maintain and further improve 
Philippine-American friendship and partner- 
ship received a categorical and resounding 
approval by the Filipino people in the last 
elections, The President, in giving full sup- 
port to the enunciated policy of the United 
States to prevent the fall of Formosa into 
Communist hands which eventually will 
lead to the swallowing up of the Philippines 
and southeast Asia by the giant Communist 
Octopus, was only interpreting with unerring 
fidelity a profound sentiment of the Philip- 
Pines. The critical voices that opposed these 
foreign policies of President Magsaysay 
which are unaltered and inalterable policies 
from our first President Quezon to the last 
were drowned in an ocean of votes in the 
last elections. The leadership of President 
Magsaysay stands! 

My friends, let me conclude. The Philip- 
Pine-American relation's greatest benefit and 
blessing to us, as I said, is democracy, 
whose foundations are justice, liberty, and 
equality. On this day that we celebrate 
this friendship let us renew our pledge to 
defend that democracy and preserve it as 
the most precious heritage we can be- 
queath to our posterity. Let our hearts 
awaken to a renewed devotion to freedom 
and high resolve to defend it with our 
lives. Let our unswerving determination be 
to keep the stand of the Philippine Re- 
public as free equal of the United States on 
the rock of Philippine-American partnership 
and keep it “growing in stature, wealth, and 
Power, loved and revered by her citizens, 
honored and respected abroad, and the cher- 
ished home of contented free men.“ 


Suggests a Way To Cut the National 
Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
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a letter from my good friend and con- 
stituent, J. Kesner Kahn, which was 
published in the Chicago Daily News 
under a 4-column heading in the de- 
partment on the editorial page devoted 
to letters from readers. The letter fol- 
lows: 


Perhaps we should wonder why govern- 
ment isn't bigger and more expensive than 
it is. After all, the bigger Federal depart- 
ments get the higher the pay of the depart- 
ment head. 

The bigger and more expensive a Federal- 
aid project becomes, the higher is the pay 
of the bureaucrats who administer it. 

Thus everything encourages big, expen- 
sive government. 

Why not change all of this by creating 
incentives for Government officials and em- 
ployees to save money for us? 

Why not a cost savings bonus where 5 
percent of all savings, under budgeted 
amounts, is given to those who make the 
savings? 

For example if the State Department 
saved a billion on foreign aid, and that 
shouldn't be difficult, then 650 million 
would go into the “kitty” for State Depart- 
ment employees and officials and would leave 
$950 million in the pockets of the taxpayers, 
nearly $17 per taxpayer. 

J. KESNER KAN. 

CHICAGO, 


The Cotton Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled The Cotton Problem,” which ap- 
peared in the May 23, 1957, issue of the 
Cullman Tribune, Cullman, Ala. The 
editorial is as follows: 

THE COTTON PROBLEM 


With cotton acreage decreasing in Cull- 
man County, it's interesting to have a na- 
tional viewpoint of this important farm 
product, 

From an editorial about cotton in the 
May 20 edition of Life magazine is the fol- 
lowing—“Do you know tnhat:“ 

“The technology of growing cotton has 
been so perfected that the man-hours re- 
quired to grow a bale of cotton have dropped 
since 1930 from 260 hours to 108, and the 
average yield per acre has risen from 157 
pounds to 409 today? 

“The most efficient producers—mecha- 
nized farms on flat lands ideally suited to 
irrigation and cotton culture, as in Ari- 
zona—can produce up to 1,108 pounds per 
acre? 

“From start to finish, cotton culture is 
now chemically or mechanically controlled— 
high-yield seeds chemically treated to resist 


molds and insects are machine-inserted into 


ground prepared by soil looseners and nu- 
trients, nourished by a dozen varieties of 
chemical fertilizers; the sprout fed with 
nitrate pellets, and sprayed with insecti- 
cides, and the boll deleafed with chemicals? 

“This technology has become so increas- 
ingly efficient that no matter how much 
acreage allotments are cut back under the 
crop reduction program the crops keep right 
on increasing? 

“Cotton culture is so successful and ef- 
ficient that 17.5 million acres now yield more 
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production (14,725,000 bales in 1955) than 
Was grown on 43 million acres in 1930? 

“The really successful cotton farms—the 
big mechanized ones and the good medium- 
sized farms, which still produce most of our 
cotton—could surely get along without help, 
eventually, if the industry was put on a 
basis of free competition and our prices 
left to find their own level. The business 
would quickly thin down to efficient oper- 
ators, who could produce all the cotton real- 
ly needed, and at a profit. Yet the Govern- 
ment last year laid out $1.4 million in crop 
loans to one of the biggest of all these cor- 
porate cotton industrialists, Mississippi's 
Delta & Pine Land Co., a British stock 
company. 

“This program is causing cotton to stran- 
gle itself to death. When the consumption 
of everything else in this growing land has 
been rising cotton has been standing still 
by comparison. In 1930 it made up 85 per- 
cent of all fibers used by Americans; last 
year it made up only 66 percent. The sales 
of synthetic fibers have soared by 1,000 per- 
cent—from 1 pound per person to 10 pounds, 
while cotton rose only from 21 pounds to 
26, or about 25 percent. 

“Does any of this make any sense? We 
don't think so. And it emphasizes the 
underlying nonsense of a large part of the 
farm program, on which Congress this week 
is debating the spending of another $5 
billion—one-sixth of the whole nondefense 
budget, going to an industry in which only 
7.3 percent of all Americans now make their 
living,” 

Up East where Life is published the grow- 
ing of cotton is not a problem. Here in 
Alabama, the planting and harvesting of 
this agricultural product is important to 
many people. And the Tribune is for sub- 
sidizing the small cotton farmer, as well as 
protecting the large American manufac- 
turers with a reasonable tariff and the in- 
dustrial workers with wage-hour laws, 


Airborne Division Association Supports 
Cordiner Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have pending in Congress my 
bill, H. R. 8305, to change the method of 
computing basic pay for members of the 
armed services, to provide term reten- 
tion contracts for Reserve officers and for 
other purposes. Substantiating my de- 
sires for passage of this legislation is a 
resolution approved by the 82d Airborne 
Division Association at its recent annual 
convention in Cincinnati. This organi- 
zation of 56,000 veterans stressed the 
need of retaining persons with scientific, 
professional, combat leadership and 
management skills necessary to maintain 
a deterrent power. This substantially 
is in line with the Cordiner report con- 
cerning which I am happy to note the 
President now has reversed his position 
and is fayoring implementation of the 
report. 

I am urging that hearings be held on 
my bill, H. R. 8305, and other similar 
bills as soon as we return to congres- 
sional sessions next January. This will, 
be necessary so that we may soon en- 
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joy the greater efficiency and economy 
that will result in a more effective de- 
fense. 

The resolution of the 82d Airborne 
Division Association is as follows: 

Whereas the Military Establishment is 
desperately in need of a means for attract- 
ing and retaining persons with scientific, 
professional, combat leadership, and manage- 
ment skills necessary to maintain a deter- 
rent power; and 

Whereas the Armed Forces do not pres- 
ently have the means to compete for trained 
personnel urgently needed for the defense 
of this country, and a significant factor in 
their inability to do so is the inadequacy 
of the present compensation practices now in 
use to bring military pay more in line with 
the pay standards of industry, and to offer 
greater reenlistment incentive for highly 
trained personnel: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to take favorable action to 
revise the existing pay structure now in use 
in the Armed Forces, along the lines pro- 
posed by the Cordiner Committee; and fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the parachute 
is a most hazardous form of transportation 
into battle, it is recommended that the haz- 
ardous duty pay scale, as provided by the 
Cordiner report, be applicable to all para- 
troopers as well as to the submariners of the 
Navy and the filers of the Air Force. 


Rejection of the Ainsworth and Farwell 
Irrigation Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a great personal disappointment 
not only to me but to the folks living in 
the Ainsworth and Farwell areas of Ne- 
braska to learn that the conference 
committee on the public works appro- 
priations bill failed to include funds to 
get two worthy reclamation projects 
underway—the Ainsworth irrigation dis- 
trict and the Farwell irrigation district. 

These projects, fully approved by the 
Department of Interior and Bureau of 
the Budget, were stricken from the bill 
by the House committee. They were put 
back into the bill by a Senate committee 
and approved on the floor of the Senate. 
The conference committee then struck 
them out. 

These are sound projects. They are 
feasible projects. They are needed proj- 
ects. They would be a great investment 
in the future of America. 

There seemed to be only two reasons 
n against their inclusion in the 

First. That the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion failed to make an adequate presen- 
tation of the merits of the projects; 

Second. That the Nebraska Legisla- 
ture had passed resolution No. 10 in 
which Congress was asked not to pass 
new grants-in-aid programs. 

Mr. Speaker, the resoltuion had rather 
wide publicity. It was placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Comments ex- 
tended across the country relative to the 
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action of the Legislature. Some news- 
papers carried big headlines, Nebraska 
Wants No More Federal Aid. That was 
not the meaning of the resolution at all. 

Now as to the first complaint, I want 
to point out that I agree the hearings 
showed a very poor presentation of the 
case by the Department of the Interior. 
Some of this testimony was vacillating, 
not at all positive. However, I would 
further point out the projects do have 
legislative approval. They do have full 
approval of the Department of the In- 
terior. The projects do have the ap- 
proval of the administration and were 
budgeted when funds were requested. In 
all fairness, funds for these sound proj- 
ects should have had the immediate ap- 
proval of Congress. 

Now as to the resolution which seemed 
to dampen the ardor of some of my col- 
leagues in regard to Federal money for 
Nebraska, it is quite true the Nebraska 
Legislature passed a resolution against 
new grants-in-aid programs and asked 
that such existing projects be reexam- 
ined. Here is the potent paragraph in 
the resolution: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th session assembled, That 
the Federal Government refrain from enact- 
ing new grant-aid programs and reexamine 
all such existing programs and end or reduce 
their costs wherever possible, 


The resolution in no way referred to 
irrigation projects such as Ainsworth 
and Farwell. These are not grants-in- 
aid programs. They fall within an en- 
tirely different category. They follow 
the pattern of the wise men of vision 
who founded reclamation more than a 
half century ago. f 

It would seem that the resolution pro- 
vided a rather flimsy excuse for remov- 
ing from the appropriations bill projects 
that have met all legislative and Bureau 
of the Budget demands. 

The people of the Ainsworth and Far- 
well areas had formed legal irrigation 
districts. They had signed repayment 
contracts. They had met all the de- 
mands of the law in their efforts to get 
water to their parched land. 

It is a little difficult for me to under- 
stand why a single resolution by the 
legislature should be the governing fac- 
tor in rejecting funds for projects which 
will repay their cost, a resolution in no 
way related to these projects, a resolu- 
tion with which the people involved in 
these projects had nothing to do. 

Of course, Nebraska, like other States, 
participates in a great many grant-aid 
programs. Some of these require match- 
ing by the State. Others are outright 
grants. I believe the record will show 
that Nebraska last year participated in 
65 various types of Federal-aid programs. 
The total amount allotted to Nebraska 
last year was $56,237,891. Some of these 
programs are fine ones. Some should 
probably be curtailed. Others were avail- 
able in which Nebraska did not take part. 
But I emphasize again such programs are 
totally unrelated to irrigation, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is not always easy 
to find the full facts when conferees meet 
behind closed doors. However, I am told 
that when this appropriations bill was 
considered, tempers were rather high 
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and it would seem that emotion dulled 
the senses of good, honest, reasonable - 
men sitting in that conference. Perhaps 
this long and very fatiguing session of 
Congress had its effect in shortening the 
conference to such an extent that full 
consideration could not possibly have 
been given to individual projects. 

It must have been so or these men could 
not have avoided coming to the conclu- 
sion that the Ainsworth and Farwell 
projects do have merit. If they had 
given only casual attention to the lan- 
guage of the resolution against new wel- 
fare programs, that resolution could not 
possibly have carried enough weight to 
be the determining factor against the 
development of good, sound, feasible irri- 
gation projects which are of vital impor- 
tance to the people of the State of 
Nebraska. 

The Ainsworth and Farwell projects 
are two of the best in the entire Missouri 
River Basin. They would pay back, over 
a period of years, most of the moneys 
invested in them. The projects carry 
only about 4 percent of nonreimbursable 
funds for flood control and fish and wild- 
life benefits. 

The Ainsworth Irrigation District is 
designed to bring water to 34,000 acres 
of land. The Farwell Irrigation District 
is designed for 52,500 acres which in 
conjunction with the Sargent Irrigation 
District, now under construction, would 
irrigate a total of 68,700 acres. These 
projects would bring the glow of agri- 
cultural prosperity to areas which have 
been stricken with drought year after 
year. They would bring new hope, new 
ambition, new wealth to the fine people 
who populate the two areas. 

Mr. Speaker, we are now considering 
a conference report. It is not possible to 
offer an amendment to make it concur 
with the bill passed by the Senate which 
included the two Nebraska projects. 
Were it possible, I would want to take 
that course, but the rules seem to pro- 
hibit that procedure. 

I can only hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
when these two projects come before the 
committee next year for consideration 
that a better presentation can be made 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and that 
Congress will have placed the Nebraska 
resolution in its proper perspective. 
These projects will stand the closest 
scrutiny of the appropriations or any 
other committee. Such scrutiny is in- 
vited. The projects will stand up. 

Mr. Speaker, in a few days we will be 
passing a bill for foreign-aid appropria- 
tions. At this time I cannot help point- 
ing out that in that foreign-aid bill there 
is probably 30 times as much money for 
projects all over the world as is needed 
for the two projects in Nebraska. 

Remember, too, that money is gone 
forever. It will not be paid back as 
would be the case with Ainsworth and 
Farwell, 

I was disturbed and dismayed a few 
months ago when I had a report com- 
piled for me showing the expenditures 
of our money for reclamation, irriga- 
tion, flood control, and power projects 
overseas, 

I found that in a period of about 8 
years, ending last December 31, our cost 
for such projects was $355.8 million for 


197 projects in 46 countries. That is 
a lot of money to be spending all around 
the world at the very same time our 
good people at home are standing help- 
lessly by while a burning sun in a rain- 
less sky destroys their crops. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the Ainsworth 
and Farwell Irrigation Districts an in- 
vestment in the great resources of a 
great America. The projects are sound. 
The people have met all the legislative 
and budget demands. 

In a spirit of commonsense, the peo- 
ple should not be prevented from bring- 
ing together the two great resources that 
are needed to raise food for your table 
and mine—water and land. 

Attached is a telegram which came 
from the directors of the Farwell irriga- 
tion district: 

Granp ISLAND, NEBR., August 13, 1957. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Understand public works appropriation 
bill will come up today or tomorrow for a 
vote in the House of Representatives. Our 
People are extremely disappointed that con- 
Terence committee saw fit to leave out an 
appropriation for the Farwell unit. Surely, 
the determination of our people to have ir- 
rigation development, as evidenced by the 
formation of a reclamation district, an irri- 
ga tion district, and the signing of repayment 
Contracts, should not now be frustrated by a 
Single resolution of our State legisiature, 
Over which they have no direct control. It 
is a black day for us to have had years of 
hard work be held for naught by actions of 
Others who are in no way connected with us. 
Our people have the utmost confidence in 
Your leadership, and, frankly, we firmly be- 
lieve we are entitled to have you exert every 
act at your command to have this irrigation 
development now, not in the future. We 
have fulfilled every demand made on us by 
all Government agencies including Congress 
itself, The matter now rests with you and 
Your colleagues. To be sure we feel justi- 
fied, and are hopeful of your efforts on our 
behalf. 

Peter I Badura, President: George R. 
Semler, Vice President; Rudolph Ma- 
nasil; Martin Sack; Ray Lewandowski; 
Harold Grint; Marvin Price; Alvin 
Chriastensen; Arnold Krogh: Steve 
Smith; Anders Nielsen; C. S. Lukasie- 
wicz; C. P. Shaughnessy, Attorney; 
the Loup Basin Reclamation District, 
and the Farwell Irrigation District. 


Army Missiles Program Held Back by Un- 
realistic Limitations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 11th annual national con- 
Vention of the 82d Airborne Division As- 
Sociation was held this year at Cin- 
Cinnati, Ohio, and in conclusion, passed 
& resolution which should be of interest 
to every person in Congress who is in- 
terested in the Nation's defense. This 
airborne division association represents 
a group of 56,000 veterans whose courage 
and fame in time of war is unquestioned. 
They served with distinction, and faced 
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realities forthrightly. Now, faced with 
unresolved world tensions, they point 
realistically to some of the major prob- 
lems confronting the Nation, among 
which is the policy of the Department of 
Defense concerning the Army’s missiles 
program and airborne transportation. 

The 82d Airborne Association’s resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

Whereas the veterans of America‘s first air- 
borne division are fully conscious of the 
serious world situation, and feel that it is 
not only their privilege, but now it is their 
duty to express their opinion regarding the 
future of our Army and the survival of our 
country; and 

Whereas we can foresee an important need 
for increased development of greater mo- 
bility, flexibility, and higher concentration 
of firepower within our Armed Forces; and 

Whereas the Army, with its increased mo- 
bility and striking power stationed in stra- 
tegic locations, is a major deterrent to ag- 
gression, and the role of the Army in any 
future wars will be decisive: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this convention, That the 
limitations imposed on the Army by the 
Department of Defense regarding Army 


missiles, limiting the range to 200 miles, be 


re-evaluated to be more in line with the 
rapidly changing concepts of future war- 
fare; further be it 

Resolved, That the airborne forces be sup- 
plied, as an integral part of its tables of or- 
ganization and equipment, with the types of 
aircraft such as helicopters, convertiplanes, 
and the C-130 aircraft, necessary for the ac- 
complishment of its missions, 


I sincerely hope that the new Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. McElroy, will re- 
view present unrealistic limitations on 
Army's missiles, which restrict them to 
a range of 200 miles, and on Army’s 
planes, holding them to a load limit of 
5,000 pounds, as decreed by Secretary of 
Defense Wilson. Unrealistic controls 
such as these pose a threat to our na- 
tional security. 


Aviation Corporation of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, 1,200 
workers employed by the Aviation Cor- 
poration of America—Avco—at its New 
Idea division plant have been on strike 
more than 16 weeks. It has meant great 
sacrifice for the workers and for their 
union. But the union is as solid today 
as it was when the strike began. 

The union has continued because the 
workers involved are fully convinced of 
the justice of their demands. The New 
Idea division has always brought a sub- 
stantial profit to Avco and there is no 
doubt that the company can afford to 
meet the wage standards generally pre- 
vailing in the steel industry. 

Avco is listed by Fortune magazine 
as the 121st largest manufacturing com- 
pany in America. It had sales of $350 
million in 1956. Its assets total $181 
million. Yet, this firm pays a substand- 
ard wage at its struck plant at Cold- 
water, Ohio—a wage more than 50 cents 
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an hour below that paid by other or- 
ganized companies in the industry. 

This is the basis for the strike and the 
reason it has gained solid support from 
the workers at Coldwater—this, and the 
medieval policy of Avco. Despite the 
fact that a pension plan generally is rec- 
ognized as a standard working condition 
by America’s large industrial companies, 
there is none at Avco’s Coldwater plant 
and the company refuses to grant one. 
Although the idea of supplemental un- 
employment benefits has been accepted 
by major steel-fabricating companies, 
this idea is too advanced for Avco. 

A decisive part of big industry has 
recognized the justice of cost-of-living 
clauses guarding the buying power of 
their employees. This has not been the 
case at Ayco, which even today offers 
what is at best only an inferior clause 
making a mockery of the whole idea of 
worker protection against inflation, E 

The union shop had existed at Avco 
for years, but now, in retaliation against 
the strikers, the company is seeking to 
destroy all union security at its New 
Idea plant. Avco wants a long-term 
contract. The union is agreeable to a 
3-year contract to insure stability for all, 
The company offers a package increase 
over that period worth only slightly more 
than half the gains accepted by other 
major fabricating firms as fair and 
reasonable. 

In a telegram sent to Mr. H. W. Lacey, 
industrial relations director for Aveo 
at the struck Coldwater plant a week be- 
fore he died, Red Davis informed the 
company that when “Avco manufactur- 
ing decides to agree to a fair wage struc- 
ture, a seniority provision in the con- 
tract that actually gives Avco em- 
ployees protection against your sharp- 
shooting tactics, and grievance proce- 
dures that we have always had at New 
Idea, and that protects the incentive em- 
ployee, then you can have a new con- 
tract in a matter of hours.“ 

These facts involve a matter of eco- 
nomic and social justice for these citi- 
zens of Ohio, and the Nation, but they 
also involve an important matter of 
public policy. 

Avco manufacturing retains its ad- 
vantageous position in American indus- 
try today largely because of Government 
contracts. Despite the strike and the 
company’s refusal to pay wages equal to 
those of its competitors, Avco has been 
guaranteed a profitable operation by the 
taxpayers, millions of whom are union 
members. 

During the current negotiations at 
Coldwater, Avco management there in- 
formed United Steelworker negotiators 
that its workers have no need for the 
prevailing industry wage or pensions be- 
cause they are, after all, little more than 
country bumpkins who will only spend 
the money foolishly. Yet this company 
which views American citizens with con- 
tempt has had no hesitancy in accepting 
the defense business of those same 
citizens. 

On July 2, the New York Times an- 
nounced that Avco had been awarded a 
$111 million contract for the develop- 
ment of a nose cone for the Air Force's 
hydrogen bomb carrying ballistic missile. 
The Wall Street Journal's account of this 
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transaction pointed out that it was the 
largest peacetime Government contract 
awarded to this company and that it isin 
addition to more than eight millions of 
previous research and facilities con- 
tracts. 

An enlightened social policy is as much 
a part of the defense of our free America 
as the H-bomb and possible more so. It 
will do us little good to defend ourselves 
with H-bomb development if, in the 
process, we permit the destruction of free 
collective bargaining by antiunion em- 
ployers emboldened and supported by 
Government sudsidy coming in the form 
of negotiated defense contracts. 

It is time for the agencies that let out 
our defense contracts to recognize that 
an enlightened labor policy by employers 
should be as much a requirement as 
efficient engineering. Certainly em- 
ployers who persist in paying substand- 
ard wages or in maintaining poor 
working conditions in any part of their 
operation have no right to Government 
contracts on the same terms as fair em- 
ployers. Certainly, Government money 
should not be used to subsidize employers 
seeking to impose substandard contracts 
upon workers, as in the case of Avco. 

Government policy in this whole area 
will benefit if this situation is carefully 
examined. It may well be that the pro- 
visions of the Bacon-Davis law are be- 
ing disregarded by permitting Govern- 
ment contracts to be given to employers 
paying less than the prevailing wage to 
their employees. 


Why Does the Administration Continue 
To Ignore the Cordiner Report? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the sensi- 
ble military pay proposals contained in 
the report of the Cordiner Committee 
have been given increasing attention in 
the press and in the Congress recently. 
Replacing the present Methusaleh“ pay 
system by the Cordiner plan's pay-for- 
merit system would improve our Defense 
Establishment while saving, by 1962, per- 
haps as much as $5 billion a year. In 
view of the continued failure of the ad- 
ministration to accept this plan, it be- 
comes necessary to ask again, as does the 
following editorial from the August 2 
edition of the Northern Virginia Sun, the 
question: Why does the administration 
continue to ignore the Cordiner report? 

The editorial is as follows: 


Proper PAY FoR THE MILITARY 


The Senate’s last minute action late yes- 
terday afternoon in voting an appropria- 
tion bill for the Defense Establishment may 
have prevented a payless payday for thou- 
sands of Pentagon employees. But it was a 
small achievement. 

It did not face up to the compelling prob- 
lem of designing and adopting a modern, 
sensible, and fair compensation plan for the 
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thousands of employees, both military and 
civilian, in our defense services. 

Two years ago there was reason to hope 
that the administration understood the na- 
ture of this problem. Against a background 
of promises to reduce the drain which the 
requirements of defense were exacting from 
our economy, the President appointed the 
Cordiner Committee to make a thorough 
study of the question in the light of modern 
technology. 

After 14 months of work, the Committee 
published a report. 

But what has happened? 

The recommendations of the Cordiner 
Committee have been largely overlooked. 
The whole point and thrust of the report 
have been studiously ignored or misunder- 
stood. Why? 

Two weeks ago, the Sun, in an editorial, 
reported a current rumor that the Eisen- 
hower administration was giving the report 
& polite brushoff because it was wary of its 
political implications. Anyone reading the 
report carefully, would be bound to ask him- 
self: If these recommendations were adopted, 
would the draft any longer be necessary? 

Yet, rumor had it, the Eisenhower admin- 
{stration did not want to admit that the 
Democratic presidential candidate could have 
been right last November in suggesting that 
the draft might no longer be the best way of 
mobilizing the manpower to operate the in- 
tricate and sensitive machines of mid-20th 
century warfare. 

Our editorial was inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD by Senator SYMINGTON, who 
has fought valiantly but so far without avail, 
for the adoption of the Cordiner report— 
or, if not its adoption, at least for a serious 
explanation from the administration as to 
why it has treated the Cordiner Committee, 
which it created, as thought it were a self- 
constituted pressure group of irresponsible 
zealots. 

So far, however, the administration has 
kept silent. It has not only taken no step 
to scotch the rumor, if scotchable it be, but 
it has failed to give a satisfactory reply to 
the powerful economy arguments which the 
report contains. 

Mr. Cordiner has stated, not only in his 
report but over national television, that, 
based on the estimates of Pentagon experts, 
the full adoption of the report's recommenda- 
tions would save the Government more than 
$5 billion by 1962. Nobody has attacked this 
statement frontally, but Mr. Charles Wilson, 
the Secretary of Defense, has written that he 
is “not in position to confirm these estimates 
since they depend greatly on the conditions 
assumed.” 

Yet, as the Army-Navy-Alr Force Journal 
points out in a recent issue, since Mr. Cord- 
iner has asserted that the figures were com- 
piled by the Defense Establishment itself and 
not by members of the Committee, Mr. Wil- 
son’s scepticism must mean that he is un- 
sure of the figures compiled in his own De- 
partment. 

Mr. Cordiner, it is to be noted, went farther 
than predicting a $5 billion saving. In his 
personal opinion, he asserted—and the per- 
sonal opinion of an industrialist of his stature 
who has spent over a year studying the prob- 
lem is worthy of considerable respect—the 
estimate was understated. 

Meanwhile the draft continues, erratically, 
unevenly—perhaps unnecessarily, perhaps 
not. The administration, which should be 
able to tell us, maintains a chill and slightly 
embarrassed silence. 

Meanwhile, increasingly larger numbers of 
our graduates from the military schools— 
from West Point and Annapolis, for ex- 
ample—are emigrating from the Armed 
Forces to the greener pastures of private 
business, as soon as they have served their 
obligated period of time, 

Meanwhile, we continue to depend for our 
defense basically on Armed Forces which are 
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grossly underpaid and manned by an officer 
staff grossly underpaid. 

We, the richest country in the world, en- 
joying our greatest prosperity, pay our re- 
cruits $78 a month for the first 4 months, 
then $83. Is Canada so much richer? Cana- 
dian privates, under legislation just adopted, 
will receive $110 a month. 

Canadian colonels will get $730 a month, 
while United States colonels will receive 
$665.20 base pay for over 16 years service. 

Maybe all this is necessary if the admin- 
istration is to make a record of budgetary 
saving that can lead to tax reductions in 
the election year of 1958. But to us it seems 
not only foolish but dangerous. 

The leaders of our businessmen’s govern- 
ment, we feel sure, would never put up with 
such nonsense in their private activities. 
They would never tolerate a rate of turnover 
such as prevails in our citizen’s army. They 
would know without being told that that 
was not only an inefficient but a ruinous 
operation. 

If that be true of private business why 
isn’t it true of our public business, of the 
most serious, hazardous, critical business 
that we shall ever face—the defense of our 
western way of life, of ourselves, of our 
children in this most critical period of the 
Christian era? 

Isn't this a question worth asking? And 
shouldn't the administration give us an 
answer? : 


Sense of Freedom Makes a University. 
Great 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a sense of stimulation that I 
have read the address of Chancellor 
Lawrence A. Kimpton at the 274th con- 
vocation of the University of Chicago. 
There is no other place in all the world 
where there is more stimulation in the 
eternal quest for knowledge than in the 
lecture halls and on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, which is a vibrant 
part of the dynamic district that four 
times has honored me by selection as 
its Representative in the greatest delib- 
erative body of the world. Chancellor 
EKimpton's address, reflecting the spirit 
of the University of Chicago and the 
sense of freedom that helps make a uni- 
versity great, follows: ' 

SENSE OF FREEDOM MAKES A UNIVERSITY GREAT 

One of our large metropolitan newspapers 
recently ran a surprising series of articles 
rating the universities of the United States. 
It has been amazing how much interest and 
controversy it produced. Education seems 
to rank right along with the Federal budget 
and atomic fallouts in public interest. 

Even more amazing was the thorough and 
systematic job done by the reportorial staff. 
One somehow thinks of reporters as being 
accurate enough in giving and even slanting 
the news but as possessing no special wis- 
dom and insight on matters of higher edu- 
cation, 

Of course, all of us disagree with details 
and even exact ratings, and I for one believe 
that universities 2 and 3 should have been 
a little farther down the line. I would 
insist that our own university is at the very 
least No. 2 instead of 4, and in more euphoric 
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moments I am convinced that we are the 
very best. When last year the Ford Founda- 
tion gave only 3 universities their top grant 
of $5 million, I reasoned that it went to 
Harvard because it is the oldest, to New York 
University because it is the largest, and to 
us, of course, because we are the best. 

In any case, whether judged by the world’s 
greatest newspaper or by the world’s wealthi- 
est foundation, you are being graduated from 
one of the very finest universities in this 
country, and I congratulate you. And for 
the parents may I add that your tuition 
was well spent, and I hope you are as satis- 
fied as we with the product. 

This series of articles has led me to pon- 
der the essentials of a great university, and. 
Since I freely admit that I inherited one 
rather than, like our founding president, 
William Rainey Harper, created one, I have 
been led to further deliberation on the prob- 
Jem of how a great university is kept great 
and even made greater. I would hope that 
you, trembling on the verge of becoming 
alumni of this great university, would share 
this interest and concern of mine, for you as 
holders of a degree from the University of 
Chicago become in some real sense holders 
of this trust. Part of our future stature will 
depend on what you do and how you per- 
form. But, however much you do and how- 
ever well you perform, your distinction alone 
cannot forever guarantee that of your uni- 
versity. 

There are a few essentials for keeping a 
great university great, and I shall mention 
them quickly, since they must be assumed. 
A great university possesses, holds, and at- 
tracts great men, who are productive in their 
research and stimulating in their teaching. 
It also possesses, attracts, and holds—some- 
times for an unconscionable time—superior 
Students who are eager and able to learn. 
It is significant that those State universities 
listed within the first 10 have the power to 
Select their students and are not required 
to accept everyone who somehow succeeds 
in acquiring a high-school diploma. It is 
the scheming politician, not the thoughtful 
educator, who produces that perversion of 
democracy by which all must be entitled to 
enter the highest portals of higher educa- 
tion, 

It is clear, too, that a great university needs 
money and a lot of it. You will de hearing 
more about this little matter as alumni, and 
I venture to say that hardly a week will pass 
when you will not receive communication 
intended to be provocative and remunerative. 
And please do not stint in your response. 
We need money, and I hope and pray that we 
deserve it. 

Finally, a great university should have ade- 
quate physical facilities properly to do its 
teaching and research. Magnificent build- 
ings do not produce a great university, and 
We all know of institutions where the intel- 
lects do not approximate the architecture. 
But scientific research today needs elaborate 
instrumentation, and the productive scholar 
Cannot manage with a 5-foot shelf. I feel, 
too, that our Gothic adds dignity, serious- 
ness, and even inspiration to our university. 
I can only add as I glance over the ratings 
of the top few universities that an urban 
environment seems to help. It plagues us 
all, of course, with the enormous problems 
that have been visited upon our cities since 
the turn of the century; but a rural retreat, 
for all its bucolic beauty, does not seem to 
Stretch and stimulate the minds of men. 

All these essentials must be present, they 
are the sin qua non of the great university. 
But there are many institutions that possess 
Some or almost all of these characteristics 
and yet remain without distinction. These 
are the tangibles of the great center of learn- 
ing, but, as in most other things, it is the 
intangibles that ultimately make the differ- 
ence. A great university is a spirit, a mood, 
an atmosphere, that somehow transcends 
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men and money and materials, although it is 
not easy to specify these immaterial 
that transmute the baser metals into gold. 

The first intangible that one always feels 
around a great university is a sense of free- 
dom. It is not a postured, self-conscious 
thing, and one rarely hears the word on a 
great campus. Those who shout freedom 
loudest are generally those who are con- 
cerned to express their own unorthodoxy and 
deny the privilege to others. The freedom of 
a great university is as natural as the air, 
and no amount of shouting will produce it. 
The scientist and the scholar pursue their 
research in whatever direction it leads them, 
with no other motive than the discovery of 
truth itself. But it is also a disciplined free- 
dom, except that the discipline is imposed 
by the facts and by the character of the 
scholar. The fancy fellow who announces a 
discovery prematurely or the casual inquirer 
who does not bother to check all the evi- 
dence is in deep trouble. The pervasive air of 
freedom does not countenance stupidity or 
casualness or error unless it be honest error. 
And freedom always carries with it the obli- 
gation to tolerate, indeed to protect and 
nourish, those viewpoints that are different. 
It ls the research worker who is different and 
unorthodox who discovers new truth. 

Industry is learning this the hard way. 
Personnel officers are so careful to obtain the 
good organization man, the kind who fits in 
happily with the routines of the office, that 
the new and significant can hardly happen. 
I do not mean that we have to cherish the 
deviant, the odd-ball, simply because he is 
this way, but I come very close to recom- 
mending this. A university that has no oddi- 
ties is not a great university, and occasion- 
ally it should discipline itself in freedom by 
embracing and supporting a weird one just 
for his weirdness, 

A great university is also characterized by 
a particular kind of relationship to the so- 
clety of which it is a part. If the role of a 
university is to meet the immediate or fan- 
cied needs of its community, as some pro- 
fessional educators would have us believe, 
then it becomes functional, vocational, and 
ultimately degraded, producing only useful 
gadgets and artisans and tradesmen. On the 
other hand, if the university is so cloistered 
that its teaching and research are without 
any relevance to the real needs of men and 
women, it is without impact and import. It 
is a fine line we walk, in careful suspension 
between heaven and earth, seeking out, with 
Plato's philosopher-king, the clear form and 
beauty of the eternal ideas, but ever mindful 
of the shadows they cast upon the walls of 
the cave. 

And, third, the great university must be 
efficient in an atmosphere of magnificent in- 
efficiency. It must have an administrative 
structure instantly responsive to communi- 
cation and productivity, and its administra- 
tors must rival those of industry in their 
ability to make quick, hard-eyed, and correct 
decisions. et all this structure and these 
people must be subordinated to a set of hu- 
man and humane values that have nothing 
to do with efficiency and may seem to run 
counter to it. An economical university 
must be prepared to throw money away on 
things that do not seem to matter. It must 
be ready to make the big mistake, suspecting 
all the time that it is a mistake. It must 
insist on the dignity and rights of every 
man when often he is without dignity and 
deserves no rights. There was a member of 
this faculty who was to be dropped for in- 
competence at the end of his contractual 
period, but through a secretarial error he 
was made a full professor with tenure. And 
he was unaware to the day of his retirement 
of this phenomenal “goof.” A big university 
is big. for it has found that the petty mean- 
ness of immediate efficiency must yield to 
those human yalues that produce an 
ultimate efficiency. 
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The fourth thing that one always feels 
on the campus of a great university is an air 
of excitement, and I must say we have this 
in great abundance at the University of 
Chicago. A distinguished professor we were 
trying to hire recently told me he would not 
dream of coming here because he would be 
so overstimulated that he would never get 
anything done. But if occasionally we lose 
a man on this account, we gain and retain 
many more. 

The quest for truth, like the chase, must 
be accompanied by baying hounds and tin- 
gling blood. And all this means at least 
two other things. The great university must 
be young, though this need not refer to 
chronology. It must be young in its ways 
and young in its thinking. It does not hurt 
to have a lot of kids around to help produce 
this spirit, but even the old in age must be 
young at heart. And, what is more, an ex- 
citing university is not a particularly happy 
or well-adjusted institution. The great uni- 
versity, if it could be personalized, would be 
a fit subject for the psychiatrist’s couch, and 
yet it would lose all its greatness if it were 
tortured into adjustment through analysis. 
It must always retain the excitement and re- 
bellion, the maladjustment of youth, if it is 
to retain its quality. I have no idea where 
the general public gets the notion that be- 
hind the walls of ivy all is peace and quiet. 
A week without a revolution is a lost week, 
and if you do not believe it, look at the lined 
face and harassed eyes of the bedeviled ad- 
ministrator of one of these distinguished 
universities. For several reasons it would be 
fitting to call them “mental Institutions.” 
But sedation is for sissies, and in the great 
universities chaos must continue. z 

There is a final characteristic that Is a part 
of a great university, and I find it peculiarly 
dificult to put into words. The great uni- 
versity has a sense of direction, but you have 
to watch this one. It should not know too 
completely and too finally where it is going. 
There are no accurate road maps in the 
traveling that the mind must do, and any 
university that knows exactly where it is 
going is going no place. The final goals and 
ultimate objectives of education should be 
constantly redefined in the process of trying 
to realize them. A great university cannot 
be static; it Is either moving forward or it 
is going in reverse. In the process of moy- 
ing forward it must have a general sense of 
direction, but this has to be kept very gen- 
eral indeed. 

There are many roads that lead to Rome, 
and Rome always turns out to be a very dif- 
ferent place from what you thought and also 
a place that is only a pause in the journey. 
The neat blueprint of a curriculum, the 
exact formulation of the objectives of a sci- 
entific experiment, and the final m 
and value of a program in the humanities are 
things that never happen in a great uni- 
versity. I do not mean, of course, that, like 
Leacock's hero in Gertrude the Governess, 
we should ride madly off in all directions, but 
the direction that we go, like the navigation 
of a ship, is subject to constant adjustments 
for wind and tide and magnetic deviation. 
And the voyage, all the way along, takes on 
new and unanticipated meanings and values, 
and the destination is always beyond the last 
horizon, 

These are intangibles that make and keep 
a university great. And perhaps they differ 
only slightly if at all from the basis things 
that make life itself significant and pro- 
ductive. A life without freedom is intol- 
erable, and personal freedom deeply obligates 
one to respect the rights and dignity of 
others. It is a good thing to have your roots 
in the solid earth, but leaves should seek 
the sun and air. The good life, too, is a big 
life, quick and efficient in accomplishment 
but only in a larger context of human yalues, 
And life, if it is to be worth living, must 
be a great excitement, renewing itself end- 
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lessly with the new. The happy and suc- 
cessful man remains forever young, with 
all the enthusiasm and discord and rebellion 
of youth. I am for those who have 
completely defined the ends of life and the 
means for attaining them. It is good to 
know where you are going, but it is an 
unhappy thing ever to arrive. And the 
ecene along the way must change and evolve 
day after day as progressively you redefine 
and reevaluate the objectives of living. All 
this may be a good reason for calling your 
university your alma mater. Its life, if it 
remains a great university, should be your 
own. 


Save Grange Headquarters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to prohibit any Gov- 
ernment agency from acquiring or us- 
ing the National Grange Headquarters 
site here in Washington without specific 
congressional approval. 

The bill is a companion to a number 
of bills introduced in the House and to 
S. 2696, introduced in the Senate by 
Senator POTTER. The bill would require 
the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration to withdraw the 
declaration, heretofore filed in United 
States district court, taking title to the 
Grange Building and lot, and would re- 
quire him to take such other action as 
may be necessary to restore title to the 
National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 

Title was taken by the Government to 
the entire block known as Jackson 
Square, in which the Grange lot is sit- 
uated, with the notable exception of the 
Decatur House which surrounds on the 
west and north the relatively small rec- 
tangle—50 by 70 feet—occupied by the 
-story Grange Building. 

I have tried to view this matter ob- 
jectively. Based upon information 
which has come to my attention, I be- 
lieve Grange Master Herschel D. New- 
som has justification for saying that 
because of its juxtaposition with De- 
catur House, destruction of the Grange 
headquarters building is not necessary 
in order to permit erection of the 
planned Federal office building. 

Furthermore, present plans for the 
Proposed new office building to be 
erected in Jackson Square indicate that 
the new building will not occupy any of 
the land now owned by the Grange. It 
appears that the Grange site will only 
serve as lawn area for the new building. 
In light of the important economy drive 
now in force, I do not think taxpayers 
would approve an expenditure of $150 
to $200 a square foot to provide for grass 
and flowers. 

Certainly the National Grange prop- 
erty, purchased in 1941 with funds raised 
through the activities of more than 7,000 
local Grange organizations, should not 
ve rn merely to provide lawn 
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I believe that the Members of Congress 
should keep in mind also that the 
Grange Building, in addition to its own 
national offices, houses the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the 
American Institute of Cooperation, Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Inc., Farm 
Roads Foundation, and Washington of- 
fices for more than 30 farm publications. 

Certainly, this building is now serving 
very important and worthwhile public 
purposes which are in the interest of 
agriculture, the American farmer, and 
the Nation generally. I therefore urge 
my colleagues to give all possible support 
to proposed legislation which would save 
the National Grange headquarters 
building from destruction, 


Let’s Save the Old War-State-Navy 
Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith a letter of protest I have writ- 
ten to Mr. Robert V. Fleming, Chair- 
man of the Presidential Advisory Com- 
mission on Office Space, in the matter 
of the Commission’s recommendation 
that the War-State-Navy Building be 
razed. My letter and the material re- 
ferred to in the letter follows: 

Audusr 9, 1957. 
Mr. ROBERT V. FLEMING, 

Chairman, President's Advisory Com- 
mission on Presidential Office Space, 
General Services Administration 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ma. FLEMING: It is with much 
regret that I read the recommendations of 
the Presidential Advisory Commission on 
Office Space to tear down the old War-State- 
Navy Building and erect upon the site a 
modern, functional building. 

Frankly, I cannot understand the lack of 
appreciation of traditional value that this 
exemplifies. There are very few buildings 
left of this architectural design, which rep- 
resents a very definite period in the build- 
ing of America. Some call it the “Grant 
era,” others remind us that it really has a 
French second empire style. Comparable 
buildings are considered to be the Luxem- 
bourg Palace, the Louvre in Paris, and in our 
own country, Philadelphia's City Hall. 

Passing it the other evening I was struck 
with a sense of its beauty that I had not 
before appreciated. Why in the world 
should we want to destroy everything that 
sings our history, to reduce ourselves to a 
monotonous modernity, I cannot under- 
stand. - 

The $6 million it would cost to-destroy 
the building might certainly be well used 
for cleaning it and altering the interior to 
a more useful arrangement of the rooms. 

I protest, as strongly as it is possible for 
one person to do, what I consider ruthless 
destruction of one of the most perfect ex- 
amples of French renaissance architecture 
in the United States. Tied in as it is with 


our history, how can we give consideration 
to its destruction. 
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Attached is a collection of quotations 
from published material regarding the 
building which, while not organized in ar- 
ticle form, do describe the building's beauty, 
utility, and architectural significance. 

Hoping that the Commission may find it 
possible to reconsider their recommenda- 
tions on this matter, and with all good 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frances P. Bor rox, 
QUOTATIONS FROM PUBLISHED MATERIAL RE- 
GARDING THE PRESERVATION OF THE STATE- 
War-Navy BUILDING 


A. B. Mullett's $12 million design was de- 
scribed as “an almost perfect specimen of 
architecture * * * the interior has been 
constructed in a very magnificent and yet 
entirely substantial manner.” As the Fed- 
eral Government grew, the War and Navy 
Departments moved to buildings of their 
own, the State Department remained here 
until after World War II. 

American mansard was considered the per- 
fect style to express the dignity of Govern- 
ment at every level. The United States post 
office, the State university, the county court- 
house, the city hall, and the township hall— 
all were crowned with mansard roofs and 
often had towers with mansards of their 
own. For some years A. B. Mullett, super- 
vising architect of the United States Treas- 
ury Department, held a virtual monopoly on 
the design of major Federal buildings; he 
preferred the French Renaissance manner 
with row upon row of pillars and columns, 
The mansard roof itself took many shapes, 
its slope could be straight, or concave, or 
convex, or both combined in an S-curve. 
The dormer windows might be rectangular 
or pointed and gabled or round-like port- 
holes, Some large roofs even featured a 
double row of dormers, one above the other, 

The massive 5-story building, containing 
566 rooms leading off 2 miles of corridors, 
stands at 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, as 
a tomb or a monument to an architectural 
phase—depending on the architect one 
talks to. 


Admirers laud the structure, fathered by 
Treasury Architect A. B. Mullett, as a worthy 
remembrance of times past. The opulent 
structure, French second empire in style, is 
a reflection of American interest in 17th 
century French architecture. 

The columns, pilasters, pavilions, pedi- 
ments, and rusticated basement are harmo- 
niously assembled into a careful piece of 
architectural design. Comparable buildings 
are the Luxemburg Palace and Louvre in 
Paris and the Philadelphia City Hall. 

The porch block constitutes a central 
pavilion that is articulated; that is, it gives 
an indication of what's inside. The porches 
are emphasized by superimposed orders of 
columns, with the first three stories being 
Doric style and the fourth, Ionic. The 
porches narrow as they ascend. 

Each vertical strip of windows, from 
ground floor to top, reflects the sublety of 
design that avoids dullness. Over each 
window in the strip is a different pediment 
or eyebrow—curved, segmental, triangular, 
and so forth. 

The paired pilasters or flat strips at the 
corners give the feeling of strength to the 
building. They are a variation from free- 
standing columns. 

Each facade has receding and projecting 
planes to break up the surface and avoid 
monotony. The high rusticated (in grooves) 
basement, for example, offers a variation. 

Some way must be found to make the 
present old War-State-Navy Building more 
useful. It would be a discredit to our fore- 
sight to replace this important architectural 
example with a new building which would 
be contemporary for another few years. 

Many people also question the appropriat- 
ness of the classic marble buildings on Con- 
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stitution Avenue, with their own share of 
cluttering columns, but none considers de- 
molishing any of these, 

Why then tear down one of the really 
interesting buildings in the city, to replace 
it with something that will sink into its 
surroundings better? 

Contrast contributes much to the character 
of Washington, and buildings such as the old 
State and the Smithsonian serve to throw 
the White House and the Mall into sharper 
relief. 

Let us have a sense of tradition, and even 
of humor. Let us keep Washington from 
becoming a monotony of modern efficiency. 
Save this wonderful period piece. 

This building is classed by Henry Russell 
Hitchcock, of the Architectural Historians 
Society, as one of the two most important 
19th century structures standing in the Fed- 
eral City. The other is the Treasury 
Building. 

Three most interesting and beautiful 
buildings in Washington stand side by side: 
State-War-Navy, White House, and Treasury. 
All the more interesting and beautiful be- 
Cause each is different. 

All that the fine old State-War-Navy 
Building needs is a good scrubbing to restore 
it to its original classic beauty. 

This beautiful building of French Renais- 
sance, which so long housed our State, War, 
and Navy Departments, would be the pride 
of any other capital city in the world. The 
mere mention of its destruction is enough 
to make our great statesmen, generals, and 
Admirals, who occupied it, cry out from the 
grave in protest. 

At the recent convention here of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, many of its 
Most distinguished members, including 
Ralph T. Walker, of New York, who received 
the institute's “special centennial medal,” 
Strongly opposed the contemplated destruc- 
tion of what is, perhaps, the finest building 
Of its type in the United States, and a land- 
mark in Washington since it was completed 
in 1888. 

It is a striking commentary upon today’s 
inflationary market that tt would cost nearly 
as much to tear this building down in 1957 
as it cost to build it in 1876-88, the price 
then being $10,038,482.42. 

While taste has changed since its erection 
when it was considered the finest building 
in Washington, it is still just as impressive 
in design and scale as it was then, and its 
granite steps and columns and details are 
unblemished by 80 years of weather. With 
its superposed orders and mansard roofs and 
towers, it is a monumental example of Sec- 
ond French Empire architecture, simplified to 
suit the hard stone, 

Its ample, ornate corridors and curved, 
cantilevered staircases are impressive. Its 
Offices are spacious with high ceilings and 
decorative cornices and window embrasures. 
All appears in perfect repair. 


A Prace ror Presents To WorK—Cost: 

$32 MILLION 

A plan is afoot to change and enlarge the 
White House. 

The goal is to give the President enough 
Office space, for the first time in more than 
100 years. 

Ike backs this plan. But there's opposi- 
tion, too. A Washington landmark would 
have to go, 

It is going to cost at least $32.8 million to 
give future Presidents the space they need to 
house their staffs. 

That simple figure offers an idea of the 
size to which the job of being President has 
grown. It is a figure arrived at by a special 
Commission—including Members of Con- 
gress—that just completed a study of the 
White House. 

This amount, the commission says, would 
Provide offices outside the White House big 


enough to meet needs for Presidential offices | 
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for at least the next 50 years. The new con- 
struction, the Commission adds, can be done 
in a way to preserve and enhance the tradi- 
tional appearance of the President's home. 

Details of the Commission's plan were first 
reported in the March 8 issue of U. S. News & 
World Report. x i 

Today, President Eisenhower's staff of 
about 1,500 people is jammed into cramped 
offices in the east and west wings of the 
White House, and in the 70-year-old State, 
War, and Navy Building, across the street 
from the west wing. 

Arrangements are “outmoded, overcrowd- 
ed, inefficient,” according to the study Com- 
mission's report. 

STANDING ROOM ONLY 


The President's staff secretary shares 1 
room with 4 other people. The appoint- 
ments secretary’s office is too small to hold 
enough chairs for visitors; some must stand 
while they wait. Mr. Eisenhower's press sec- 
retary has a news ticker in a washroom. 
Desks and files and stacks of documents are 
scattered through corridors, the basement, 
the attic. 

It’s a situation that has been getting worse 
and worse since 1800 when the White House 
was first occupied. All early improvements, 
the Commission notes, were made “without 
any consideration” of the President's office 
needs. 

When original offices on the first floor be- 
came too crowded, some activities were moved 
up to the second floor. Cabinet meetings 
also were transferred to the second floor, close 
to the President's study. As years passed, 
secretaries, officials, and visitors who had to 
see the President increased—and privacy of 
the President's living quarters declined. 

By 1902, the situation was so bad that Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt, unable to get sup- 
port for a plan to create permanent office 
space, built a temporary office west of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, 

Now, 55 years later, the temporary office is 

known as the west wing. It was completely 
rebuilt in 1934, by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. An east wing also gobbled up 
for offices, was added in 1942, 
In 1946, President Harry S. Truman tried 
to enlarge the west wing to relieve congestion, 
but Congress impounded the money after 
protests mounted. 

Mr. Truman then took over the State, War, 
and Navy Building, renaming it the Executive 
Office Building. Some thought that that 
solyed the space problem, yet in 10 years it 
has become more acute than ever. 

In the study commission’s view, for 157 
years the problem of giving the President of- 
fice space has always been dodged, never 
faced. Only makeshift improvements have 
been made. Meanwhile, elsewhere in the 
Government, great office buildings such as 
the Pentagon were being put up for all the 
other Departments and Agencies—which take 
orders from the President, 

A permanent cure? Heart of the commis- 
sion’s plan is to tear down the old State, War, 
and Navy Building and replace it with a mod- 
ern structure, 3 or 4 stories high and in keep- 
ing in size and character with the White 
House. 

In the White House itself, the west wing 
offices would be torn out and replaced with 
spacious living quarters for visiting dig- 
nitaries. The east wing would be made over 
to include an entrance for large social func- 
tions; an art gallery and museum, But out- 
ward appearance of the White House would 
be little changed. 

The opposition, Proposed destruction of 
Old State has created opposition to the com- 
mission’s plan. To some, the venerable 
building is an architectural monstrosity. To 
others, however, including the powerful 
Speaker of the House, SAM RAYBURN, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, it is a historical edifice worth 
preserving. 
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The man who lives with the White House 
space problem, President Eisenhower, is sen- 
timental about Old State, too—but, for the 
comfort and efficiency of future Presidents, 
he is backing any solution that will get more 
office room and preserve the White House as 
a home for Presidents and a shrine for all 
Americans, 


Looking Back and Looking Ahead at 


Jamestown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include the 
text of a significant address delivered by 
our colleague, the Honorable WATKINS 
M. AssBitr, on the occasion of the Ap- 
pomattox Area Day, at Jamestown, Va., 
August 5, 1957. 

The address follows: 


It s a great privilege and high honor for 
me to be here today to participate in the 
celebration of the 350th anniversary of the 
establishment of the first permanent English 
settlement in America. 

I am sure that many of us fail to realize 
or to appreciate the significance of that 
occasion, It is hard for us to visualize what 
it has meant to the development of the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. Here were planted 
the first seeds of the greatest Republic ever 
to exist in the world. They could have hard- 
ly begun under a greater disadvantage. At 
that time, there was considerable rivairy for 
the settlement of the New World. Spain and 
Portugal had been allotted this New World 
territory by Pope Alexander VI in 1493, with 
the western coast of North America going to 
Spain, Spain subsequently protected her 
claim by establishing settlements in Florida. 
She had also attempted to establish colonies 
in Virginia but it was a complete failure. 

It was in this historical context that the 
British began to establish rival colonies of 
their own in North America. The British, 
being mostly Protestants, considered it im- 
portant that Protestantism, preferably the 
Protestantism of the church of England, 
should gain a foothold in America. Histo- 
rians also agree that economic motives were 
important in the settling of Jamestown, I 
think we can agree today that the determina- 
tion to establish an English colony in the 
New World sprang from religious and eco- 
nomic motives, 

In the early 1600's there were hard times 
in England. Many people were out of work, 
There were many young sons of nobility who 
had no title, had no trade, and were without 
means of livelihood. There were also many 
people of substantial means who desired to 
establish in the New World a colony with 
which the mother country could trade, where 
its young people could go to find opportu- 
nity as well as to spread the Christian 
religion, 

It was under this atmosphere that private 
individuals banded together in 1606 and se- 
cured from King James a charter authorizing 
the company known as the Virginia Com- 
pany of London to establish colonies in 
North America in the area lying between the 
present locations of Philadelphia and Wil- 
mington, N. C. Finances of the enterprise 
were entirely the responsibility of the in- 
vestors and not the government, 

While the colony was at the outset under 
strong royal control, the original impetus 
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and the ‘responsibility of its success came 
from private enterprise. In other words, the 
establishment of the colony was not being 
undertaken by the government but rather 
it was being carried on by those great in- 
dividuals in England who had dreams of a 
great future for the mother country by 
establishing in the New World colonies which 
would permit the expansion of trade and 
religion on the part of England. 

I am sure that they had no idea of the 
great future in store for civilization as a 
result of their efforts at colonization. Their 
motives, however, were inspired by patri- 
otism, piety, and profit. 

We are all familiar in a general way with 
the details of the settlement of Jamestown, 
the hardships, the perils, and the disap- 
pointments encountered by the settlers. We 
are familiar also with the fact that gradu- 
ally those settlers who were able to survive 
overcame and conquered the hardships and 
slowly expanded the colony, with the help of 
new arrivals, into a permanent, self-sustain- 
ing territory. A new trail was being blazed 
and there was no past experience to point 
the way. 

Little did these first settlers and their 
immediate successors realize the trail that 
they were actually blazing. 

Here in this colony was nurtured and born 
the spark of liberty and freedom. The first 
trial by jury in America was held at James- 
town soon after the first settlers landed. 
The accused was Capt. John Smith who 
had been put under arrest on a charge of 
attempted mutiny before the colonists had 
landed. Smith's enemies among the James- 
town authorities had planned to return him 
to England, at the time of his accusation, 
for trial but Smith demanded his rights un- 
der the Magna Carta and demanded a trial 
by his peers. On June 20, 1607, the trial 
was held and the jury acquitted Smith. We 
see that from its very inception, the colo- 
nists were determined to protect the free- 
doms and privileges of the individuals so 
far as they could under the existing cir- 
cumstances 


The settlers of Jamestown naturally 
‘brought with them their own British tradi- 
tional notions of government and law. In 
addition, they were far removed from the 
seat of government and it made them yearn 
for self-government, liberty of action and 
recognition of the dignity of the individual. 
We are familiar with the fact that here in 
this little colony at Jamestown was estab- 
lished in 1619 the first representative legis- 
lative body in the Western World and the 
first General Assembly of Virginia consisting 
of the Governor, the council and the house 
of burgesses. From then on until the 
Colonies were freed from England at the close 
of the Revolutionary War there was a con- 
stant struggle between the Colonies on one 
side and the Crown on the other. The Colo- 
nies struggling to secure freedom and the 
Crown to compel obedience to its will in- 
cluding taxation without representation, We 
will not attempt to go into the great strug- 
gle for freedom and the hardships overcome 
by the Colonies in establishing this great 
Nation of ours. Suffice it to say, our fore- 
bearers came here and carved out of the wil- 
derness a great Nation. They had to fight 
‘every step of the way. There was a con- 
stant uphill battle against tyranny, op- 
pression and the desire on the part of the 
mother country to extract part of its livell- 
hood from its Colonies. Our great Nation 
has come a long way since 1607. Since those 
brave, courageous and hearty settlers set 
foot on this sacred spot, much has been 
done to achieve freedom and liberty for the 
people of the great Nation. 

First, our freedom was obtained from 
England. It was done at the cost of great 
sacrifices in life and material wealth. 
Patriots fought, bled and died that men 
might be free, that individual liberty could 
be had in this country. We had the Declara- 
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tion of Independence given us as the pole 
star to guide this little country in its fight 
for freedom. 

Following that, great statesmen and 
scholars of that time produced the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the greatest 
document ever conceived by man. It guar- 
anteed to the people their liberties and 
freedoms. It guaranteed to the States their 
sovereignty. All of this flows from that little 
seed planted in this hallowed spot by those 
settlers 350 years ago. Our Nation, from 
then until now, has grown into the mightiest 
nation on earth. We have the greatest 
civilization ever known to mankind, We 
live in a land of plenty. 

The National Government under the 
Constitution started out to be the servant of 
the people. It was so created and it was 
never intended that the people would be the 
servant and vassal of the Government. 

It is time now that we pause, take stock, 
and ascertain in which direction we are now 
headed and try to determine where we will 
land if we continue our present course. 

In the past few years, the Government has 
grown so fast and become so large that the 
people are in grave danger of losing control 
over it. We have created a huge Franken- 
stein monster whose power, if allowed to 
continue to grow, will gobble up its creators. 
Our people have been so busy accumulating 
material wealth and trying to get advantages 
from the Government that they have failed 
to realize how big our Government has be- 
come and how dangerously close we are to 
losing the birthright and heritage that has 
been ours for generations. We are raising up 
a generation who is being taught to look to 
the Government for their needs, desires, and 
wants rather than to rely upon their own 
individual ingenuity and self-help. 

Our people must realize that there is no 
such thing as Federal handouts. The Fed- 
eral Government cannot give us anything 
until they have first extracted it from the 
people. The people never give up their 
liberty but under some delusion. Many of 
our people have been deluded into believing 
that the Federal Government can solve all 
of their problems without cost to the tax- 
payers and can Carry their burdens and obli- 
gations on its shoulders without cost. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth but so many 
people believe in this philosophy that our 
Government has gone a long way toward a 
centralized, all-powerful dictatorship. This 
trend must be stopped in the foreseeable 
future if we are to retain our republican form 
of Government and preserve the rights and 
freedoms of our people. . 

We fail to realize this country was founded 
on private enterprise. It has become great 
because of individual initiative, determina- 
tion and hard work on the part of citizens 
who have not in the past depended upon 
the Government to look after their wants; 
needs and desires. We have remained free 
because the people were willing to do for 
themselves, to work hard to get ahead, and 
had a determination to remain free. 

There are some in this country today, and 
their number is not small, who are deter- 
mined to nationalize, federalize, and socialize 
this country of ours from one end to the 
other. They desire to make of this great 
Nation a socialistic, welfare state. The time 
is at hand when the people of America must 
choose up sides. They must make a deter- 
mination as to which course we shall pursue. 
This is an opportune occasion for the people 
to rededicate themselves to the cause of 
liberty, freedom and the concept of Gov- 
ernment held by the Founding Fathers of 
this great Nation. Many of our people do 
not begin to comprehend or realize that a 
great battle is raging throughout the Nation 
today. Insidious forces are at work en- 
deavoring to weaken, to break down, to 
change our form of government, and to 
wreck our way of life as we know it. They 
desire to concentrate all authority in the 
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National Government. They are making an 
all-out effort to put the purse strings of the 
Nation directly under the control of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

Our people and the Nation as a whole fail 
to see the significance or importance of this 
conflict. They do not believe that a con- 
splracy is afoot against the rights and privi- 
leges of our people and the sovereignty of our 
States. What we are fighting today is not 
just a recent movement or a small opera- 
tion. It has been building up for years and 
years. It has behind it some of the most 
wicked forces presently inhabiting this earth. 
The battle has become of such momentous 
importance, the stakes so high, and the out- 
come so yital, that I shudder to think what 
will happen to our people if we lose the con- 
flict. Make no mistake, our very way of life 
is at stake. 

The creeping socialistic invasion of State 
and local power by the Federal Government 
must be stopped before it turns this Nation 
into an all out socialistic welfare state. The 
hour is already late and unless our people 
awaken and realize the seriousness of the 
situation, we will soon see our way of life 
taken from us and the liberties and freedoms 
that were wrought out for us by our fore- 
bearers devoured by the octopus-like Federal 
Government that we have allowed to be 
established. 

In the very recent past, we have seen the 
judicial arm of the Federal Government at- 
tempt to strike down the customs, habits, 
mores, and traditions of our people by usur- 
pation of authority that they never had, au- 
thority that was specifically retained by our 
Founding Fathers for the people themselves 
and the individual sovereign States. 

That was just one of many such incidents 
when the judicial branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment has, by usurpation of power and au- 
thority, attempted to amend by judicial de- 
cree the Constitution and by judicial fiat 
write into legislation the personal, political 
philosophy of the individual members of the 
Court. This same Court is gradually taking 
over the legislative and executive functions 
of the Government. 

It is interesting to note that only last week 
the members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting in England. 
While there, the members of the bar asso- 
ciation, including members of the Federal 
Judicary, dedicated a memorial to the Magna 
Carta, that great instrument which 2,000 
English patriots wrested from arrogant, 
truculent King John in the year 1215. This 
instrument has been hailed by many his- 
torians as the Tirst statement and source of 
many human freedoms in English civiliza- 
tion. It was the first solid achievement in 
the struggle for liberty in the English speak- 
ing countries. 

I pray that the judicial branch of the Fed- 
eral Government will stop digging the grave 
and erecting a tombstone over the liberties 
and freedoms of the individuals and the 
sovereignty of our States. I say to you in 
all candor that this is being done step by 
step and will be carried through unless the 
citizens of this great Nation arise to the 
occasion, fight off this octopus-like arm of 
the Federal Government and demand a re- 
turn to the concepts of constitutional gov- 
ernment where the dignity of the individual 
is recognized, the sovereignty of our States 
preserved, and the private-enterprise system 
continued, 

It is indeed discouraging to observe that 
the spirit of self-reliance so dominant among 
our early leaders is becoming more difficult 
to find today. It is alarming to note that 
principle is being sacrificed too often for the 
sake of political expediency. The lure of 
a welfare state has caused many to sur- 
render their liberties. Many of our people 
forget the duties and obligations they owe as 
citizens of this great country of ours. It is 
so easy to look for security rather than to 
stand upon principle. 
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Apparently, there are those in the Con- 
gress and executive branch of the Govern- 
ment who have joined hands with the ju- 
dicial branch in an effort to take from our 
people the liberties and freedoms guaranteed 
them under the Constitution. 

I have reference to the so-called civil 
rights legislation now pending before the 
United States Senate. This legislation is the 
most obnoxious, evil, liberty destroying pro- 
posal that has been before the Congress in 
our time. It strikes at the very heart of 
the liberties and freedoms of our people 
and the sovereignty of our States. It is an 
attempt to strike down with one stroke of 
the legislative pen the theory of our very 
form of government itself. 

This legislation is intended to deprive the 
people of this great country of many funda- 
mental rights that our forefathers guaran- 
teed to them by the ratification of the 
Constitution, 

The legislation, as passed by the House of 
Representatives, strikes down the right of 
trial by jury. It does away with the sov- 
ereignty of our States. It takes from our 
individuals their right to be tried in the 
local courts. It sets up a small Gestapo 
under the direction of an Assistant Attor- 
ney General who will be the political 
hatchet man of the administration in power. 
It allows our people to be dragged from the 
four corners of our country and brought 
before an agent of the Federal Government 
without a formal charge being placed 
against them and without knowing who 
instigated the investigation. If enacted into 
law, it will be the beginning of the end of 
our very way of life and of democracy itself 
in this great country of ours. 

This legislation is intended to establish 
law by injunction. It permits the Attorney 
General to make of the local Federal judge 
the administrator, the prosecutor and the 
executor of the functions of the States and 
localities, particularly the operation of the 
Schools, transportation system and other 
Public recreation activities, 

These are but some of the evils of this 
legislation. The most shocking part of it 
all, however, was the part played by a large 
segment of the press and other news media 
in keeping from the people the true facts 
about the so-called civil rights legislation. 
Large segments of the press, radio and tele- 
vision commentators failed and refused to 
give the public information and news deal- 
ing with the ciyll rights legislation. 

Now the iron curtain of the news media 
has finally been broken down and the 
northern press is carrying the true facts 
about this iniquitous legislation. As a re- 
sult of the long debates, the people at last 
are becoming aware of the evils that are 
contained in this legislation. I have hopes 
that when the people awaken to the dangers 
confronting them they will rise up and de- 
mand that this legislation be killed. 

I realize what a dreary picture for the 
future of our Nation has been painted in 
what I have had to say but I say to you, in 
my opinion, it has been a true picture. 
America is at the crossroads. Our people 
are on trial today. It is for them to say 
whether or not we will measure up to the 
principles and heritage that that little band 
of settlers and their predecessors wrought 
out for us. The only hope is for a rededica- 
tion on the part of the American people to 
the concepts and precepts of fundamental 
constitutional government. There must be a 
determination on the part of our people to 
keep this country on a solid foundation of 
private enterprise, and individual freedom. 

I have great faith in the American people. 
I believe that when they become aware of 
the consequences facing us they will measure 
up to the high standards set by those who 
have gone on before and will clean up the 
temple and steer our ship of state back on 
its right course, 
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We must preserve liberty and freedom in 
this country. We must see that State sov- 
ereignty is respected and maintained. We 
must instill in the younger generation that 
the least governed are the best governed and 
that there is no such thing as something for 
nothing. This we must do and shall do or 
else we will have lost what this great Repub- 
lic has gained in the years gone by. 


A National Lottery Means Taxes Without 
Tears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to inform the Members of this Con- 
gress that in the past few months in- 
creased interest has been shown in my 
national lottery bill. More and more 
newspaper and magazine articles have 
evidenced greater support for this type 
of legislation. The most recent support 
comes from a magazine article which 
appears in the July issue of Town & 
Country. 

This article, written by W. A. Powers, 
entitled “A National Lottery Means 
Taxes Without Tears,” presents legal 
and moral justification for a lottery in 
the United States. 

Because of its informative and inter- 
esting discussion of this topic, I am 
pleased to include it in this RECORD: 

A NATIONAL LOTTERY MEANS TAXES WITHOUT 
TEARS 


(By W. A. Powers) 


In spite of protestations to the contrary 
on the part of politicians and clergymen, the 
American people today are the greatest gam- 
bling nation in the world. To say differently 
is only to bury your head, ostrich fashion, 
in the sand, And this is what most church- 
men and politicos are doing when they cam- 
paign against a national lottery. 

Clergymen and politicians, conscious of 
the church's influence, have long opposed 
the holding of a national lottery in the 
United States on the grounds that it would 
encourage gambling and would provide an 
evil influence on the poor. Today, with em- 
ployment and wages at their highest peak 
in history, this argument is ludicrous. The 
plain facts are that every year over 57 per- 
cent of the adult population of America bets 
some $30 billion, and much of this sum is 
bet illegally—which means that the Gov- 
ernment receives no percentage from it in 
the form of taxes. In the 24 States where 
parimutuel betting is allowed at race- 
tracks, the Government’s “take” In taxes is 
$100 million a year. And in Nevada, the 
only State where gambling in all forms (ex- 
cept lotteries) is legal, the taxes on it are 
sufficient to pay for all highways, schools, 
and hospitals throughout the State. Only 
by putting the Government stamp of ap- 
proval on it can gambling be rid of racket- 
eering, and only with this stamp of approval 
and with Government control can gambling 
dollars find their way into the United States 


Treasury. 

Legally or illegally, Americans are going 
to continue to gamble, just as they contin- 
ued to drink during Prohibition. Present- 
day figures more than bear this out. It is 
time, we believe, that the moral hypocrisy 
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about gambling was ended and was replaced 
by a nation-wide legal policy that would re- 
sult in increased revenue to the Govern- 
ment. A Government-controlled national 
lottery in the United States would not only 
put an end to today’s vast and crooked 
“numbers game” but would also largely dis- 
courage the flow from this country of some 
four to six billion dollars that Americans 
spend every year on foreign lotteries. On 
only a small portion of this money does the 
Government collect anything in the way of 
taxes. 

At almost every session of Congress, the 
proposal is raised to establish a United 
States national lottery. Invariably, these 
proposals are stillborn in the House of Rep- 
resentatives because the legislators are 
afraid of antagonizing the church groups. 
This holier-than-thou attitude about lot- 
teries on the part of the church is little 
more than eyewash. For years, churches 
have been the country’s biggest advocates 
and practitioners of bingo games and, by 
definition, a “bingo game” is nothing other 
than a “lottery.” The word ‘lottery’,” says 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, “may be ap- 
plied to any process of determining prizes by 
lot, whether the object be amusement or 
gambling or public profit.” 

It may also interest the churchmen to 
know that the funds for the steeple of Old 
Christ Church, in Philadelphia, were raised 
by a lottery run by Benjamin Franklin and 
that the drawing for the first lottery ever 
held in England, in 1569, took place at the 
west door of St. Paul's Cathedral. Religious 
lotteries were also common in 18th-century 
France—the two largest being the Loterie 
de Piété and the Loterie des Enfans Trouvés. 
These examples show that religious opposi- 
tion to lotteries has neither historical nor 
current validity. 

The latest proposal for a United States 
national lottery was submitted to the House 
Ways and Means Committee this January 
by Representative PauL A. Fino, Republican, 
of New York. Shortly before the running of 
the Grand National at Aintree in March, 
Representative Fino brought attention to 
his Federal Lottery Act under the 1-min- 
ute rule. His timing was apt. Every year 
the outcome of the Aintree steeplechase 
determines the winners of the Irish Hospi- 
tals' Sweepstake, one of the best-known, 
best-run, and richest lotteries in the world. 
With no cost to Irish taxpayers and consid- 
erable support from American ticket buyers, 
these sweepstakes have given Ireland an 
outstanding system of hospitals. 

The bill for a Federal Lottery Act that now 
sits in Congress carefully outlines just how 
such a lottery would be conducted. It would 
be under the sponsorship of a five-man Com- 
mission appointed by the President and 
approved by the Senate, This Commission 
would determine when and how often lotter- 
les should be held and for what amounts 
of money. Tickets would be engraved and 
printed by the Secrétary of the Treasury 
and sold only in United States post offices 
under the direction of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Proceeds from the sale of tickets 
would be deposited in the Treasury, and 
prizes would be paid from this fund on 
vouchers signed by the Chairman of the Lot- 
tery Commission. 

The remaining money, after prizes and 
costs had been paid, would be turned over to 
Federal hospitals, to the blind, to recipients 
of old-age benefits, and to disabled veterans. 
At the present time, these services take some 
$414 billion a year of the taxpayers’ money, 
The income from a national lottery, it is es- 
timated, would be close to $10 billion a year. 
„All this would be in the form of painless, 
voluntary taxation and would reduce the 
general tax burden an average of $250 a head 


throughout the country. 
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HISTORICAL JUSTIFICATION 


Historically, lotteries of one sort or an- 
other are as old as history itself. In Exodus, 
it is recorded that Moses divided the land 
west of Jordan “by lot.” Private lotteries 
were popular in the Roman Saturnalia and 
at the banquets of the aristocrats. Nero 
often had his guests draw for such prizes 
as a country house or a slave, and Helio- 
gabalus would vary the interest of his draw- 
ings by having one ticket win a golden vase 
and another 6 live files. The first known 
public lottery was held by the Emperor 
Augustus, who used it to raise funds to re- 
build Rome from a brick to a marble city. 

From the Romans, the tradition of lot- 
terles was handed down to the feudal and 
merchant princes of medieval and Renais- 
sance Europe. The Italian republics of the 
16th century used the lottery principle to 
sell merchandise. The lotto of Florence and 
the seminario of Genoa were the best known 
of these, though Venice also had a lottery 
that raised considerable revenue for the 
state. In France, we find that the first let- 
ters patent for a lottery were granted in 1539 
by Francis I and, in 1656, another was opened 
by Lorenzo Tonti, originator of the tontines, 
for the building of a stone bridge between 
the Louvre and the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Later, lotteries came to enjoy immense popu- 
larity in France and became & major source 
of government income, even paying for a 
large part of the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. 


In England, Queen Elizabeth realized that 
her people were natural gamblers who played 
secretly and openly, regardless of penalty. 
Deciding to have the government profit from 
this proclivity, she instituted a lottery for 
the repair of harbors in 1569. Another was 
formed to finance the Virginia Company in 
1612. In 1698, all English lotteries—with the 
exception of the Royal Oak Lottery, for the 
benefit of the Royal Fishing Company—were 
prohibited as public nuisances. But Par- 
liament revived them again in 1709 and an- 
nually derived large profits, until they were 
again suppressed in 1824. From 1793 to 1824, 
the government made an average yearly 
profit from these lotteries of £346,765. 

Critics who feel that lotteries are not com- 
‘patible with the American way of life might 
be reminded that as early as 1665 the Dutch 
held a lottery in New Amsterdam, to benefit 
the poor of the colony. In 1768, George 
Washington personally signed tickets for the 
Mountain Road Lottery and, in 1776, the 
Continental Congress authorized a national 
lottery to defray the expenses of the Revolu- 
tion. At that time most States legalized lot- 
teries, and before 1820 the Virginia Legisla- 
ture as many as 70 acts authorizing 
lotteries for public improvements. As early 
as 1795, the city of Washington was empow- 
ered to raise money for public purposes by 

, and this same means was also em- 
ployed to finance the building programs of 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Brown, 
Dartmouth, and William and Mary. 

Not until 1833 did the trend against lot- 
teries begin in the United States. New York 
and Massachusetts were the first States to 
legislate against them and soon other States 
foliowed suit, until the only legal lottery in 


America was the Louisiana State Lottery, 


which continued until 1890. What defeated 
these lotteries was not the feeling that they 
encouraged gambling or took the savings of 
the poor, but that most of them, because 
they were privately run, became dishonest. 
Accounts were falsified, fake tickets were 
sold, and drawings were crooked. In a Gov- 
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ernment-controlled national lottery, these 
evils could never exist, as fines for issuing 
invalid tickets would be as stringent as those 
for counterfeiting Government bonds. The 
whole lottery would be run by the Govern- 
ment and policed by Government agencies. 
There would be no more danger of having 
racketeers monopolize the venture than 
there would be of having them run the 
United States Mint. The difference between 
a privately run lottery and a Government- 
run one is exactly the same as that between 
bookmaking and parimutuel betting. The 
one is eminently dishonest and nets the Goy- 
ernment nothing. The other is beyond re- 
proach and nets the Government millions. 


FOREIGN EXAMPLES 


People who feel that lotteries are an out- 
moded way of raising money need only look 
around them. With the exception of the 
United States, almost every major country 
in the world augments its income by lot- 
teries. England not only has its legalized 
football pools—from which the Government 
receives tremendous taxes—but recently au- 
thorized the Bank of England to run a lot- 
tery which, in its first 4 months of opera- 
tion, brought $175 million into the British 
Treasury from only 2½ million par- 
ticipants. Almost all South Ameri- 
can countries run government lotteries and 
find that they are the best means of stamp- 
ing out the privately run numbers rackets, 
Mexico’s lottery, with 8 drawings a month, 
has been in operation since 1770, and 20 
years ago France reintroduced a national 
lottery that has been largely responsible for 
its economic stability. 

Other countries that run national lotteries 
of one sort or another are Canada, Turkey, 
Greece, Belgium, Italy, Egypt, Japan, and 
the Philippines. Sweden's national lottery, 
with monthly drawings, supports its state 
theaters, orchestras, and other cultural in- 
terests—and still has $20 million left over 
for the general treasury. Another well- 
organized and highly profitable state lottery 
is that run by the Australian Government, 
which sells some $200 million worth of tick- 
ets a year to Americans alone. 

The situation that now exists in the 
United States regarding lotteries is in every 
way reminiscent of the one during prohibi- 
tion. When that law became impossible to 
enforce, it was wisely repealed. As a result, 
crime diminished and Government profits 
soared. The time has now come for us to 
be equally realistic about a national lottery. 
The money is going to be gambled, whether 
we legalize it or not, and, by legalizing it, 
we can have it gambled honestly and to our 
national benefit. The church groups who 
oppose the move are only bedding down 
with the big and little racketeers of or- 
ganized crime, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at 61.50 
per month, payable in advance. 


Remit by money order payable to Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C, 


August 13, 1957. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be Jawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
PA seat (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


The Oil Import Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have received from Gen. 
Ernest O. Thompson, a member of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, who is well 
known to this body, a copy of a state- 
ment on oil imports setting forth the 
Official sentiment of a group of associa- 
tions of independent oil producers re- 
garding administration action recently 
taken to curb imports. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
Statement annd the resolution included 
in it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, along with a list of the asso- 
ciations represented at the meeting at 
which the statement was adopted. 


There being no objection, the state- 
Ment with enclosures, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT ON On. Imports ADOPTED at MEET- 

ING OF ASSOCIATIONS COOPERATING ON THE 

a ImroRT PrROpLEM, DALLAS, TEX., AUGUST 

1957 


The action by President Eisenhower and 
his Cabinet Committee on July 29, 1957, 
Was a most important and constructive effort 
to limit oil imports in the interest of na- 
tional security and the consuming public. 

This action results from a petition filed by 
the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America and 18 cooperating associations of 
oll producers, under the defense amendment 
(sec. 7) of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955. 

The problem of excessive oil imports is 
Now fully recognized by both Congress and 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Government is now committed 
to the policy of limiting imports to a proper 
balance with domestic supplies. Under this 
Policy, domestic producers can continue to 
Provide ample oll at reasonable prices, 

National policy as to oll imports is now 
established. Only one question remains. 
Are the import limits and the method of 
Control adequate to assure the necessary de- 
velopment of United States petroleum re- 
Sources? 

The recommended limitations on crude 
oll imports would have a significant effect 
©n both imports and domestic production. 
Under the plan, domestic production is esti- 
mated to increase in the coming months by 
300,000 to 400,000 barrels daily over the pres- 
ent level which is depressed by a combina- 
tion of increasing imports and seasonal 
factors. This would represent substantial 
relle from excessive imports and should en- 
Pao domestic exploration and develop- 

ent. 

After careful consideration of the report 
and recommendations, we are hopeful that 
the plan will prove to be effective. We rec- 
Ognize that further action may be required. 
Importing companies now have both an op- 
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portunity and a responsibility and we urge 
their strict compliance. We commend the 
President and the Cabinet Committee for the 
clear intent to impose mandatory controls if 
importing companies fail to comply with the 
specific quotas established for each com- 
pany: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the action by 
President Eisenhower and his Cabinet Com- 
mittee as a long and important step toward 
a sound and lasting solution to the oll im- 
port problem. We pledge our continuing 
cooperation, our vigllance and our full efforts 
to that end. 

ASSOCIATIONS REPRESENTED AT JOINT MEETING, 
AUGUST 5, 1957, DALLAS, TEX. 

1. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America. 

2. Independent Producers and Royalty 
Owners Association of New Mexico. 

3. Oil Producers Agency of California, 

4. Kentucky Oil & Gas Association. 

5. Kansas Independent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion. 

6. Ohio Oil & Gas Association. 

7. Bradford District Pennsylvania Oil Pro- 
ducers Association. 

8. West Central Texas Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion. 

9. Texas Independent Producers & Royalty 
Owners Association. 

10. North Texas Oil & Gas Association. 

11. Oklahoma Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation. 

12, Independent Oil Producers & Land- 
owners Association, Tri-State (Illinois, In- 
diana, and Kentucky). 

13. American Association of Oilwell Drill- 
ing Contractors. 

14. National Stripper Well Association. 

15. East Texas Oil Association. 

16, Panhandle Producers & Royalty Own- 
ers Association, Amarillo, 8 

17. Independent Oilmen and Landowners 
Association of North Dakota. 

18. Southwest Pennsylvania Oil Producers 
Association. 


Phenomenal Growth of Industry in Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most startling aspects 
of the past decade has been the phenom- 
enal growth of industry on the Texas 
gulf coast. 

The synthetic rubber industry, pro- 
duction of petrochemicals, and manu- 
facturing of various types, have in- 
creased steadily. Some of the leaps have 
been spectacular. 

Recently, I received a memorandum 
from John F. Rudy, the respected assist- 
ant to the executive vice president of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
Goodyear synthetic rubber plant in 
Houston is now the world’s largest. 


A $10 million expansion program has 
been completed and the plant’s capacity 
is now 220,000 long tons a year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this memorandum be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM TO THE HONORABLE LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, UNITED STATES SENATOR 


The Goodyear Houston synthetic rubber 
plant is now the world’s largest. A $10 mil- 
lion expansion program has been completed 
bringing the plant’s productive capacity of 
synthetic rubber to 220,000 long tons a year. 

Some 650 persons are employed at Good- 
year’s Houston plant. The yearly payroll 
approaches $4 million, Plant investment 
totals $22 million. 

The Houston plant has had a colorful 
career. It was born out of a wartime emer- 
gency on a 136-acre patch of gulf coast 
grazing land in 1943. 

Goodyear is very proud of its record in 
building and operating this plant for the 
Federal Government from 1943 through 
April 1955. During this period the Houston 
plant made history with an imposing list 
of “firsts” in the field of synthetic rubber 
and of economic importance to all American 
industry and defense. 

Goodyear purchased the Houston plant 
from the Federal Government 2 years ago. 
Since then its improvements in equipment 
and processing have enabled it to produce 
over 286,000 long tons of synthetic rubber. 

The Goodyear Houston plant manager is 
Mr. Ben A. Rosinski, a tireless worker in 
church and civic affairs in Bellaire, a neigh- 
boring residential community to Houston, 

$ Joun F. Rupr, 
Avcust 8, 1957. 


San Angelo, Tex., Reclamation Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the Senate last week passed 
the bill providing for the San Angelo, 
Tex., reclamation project, it acted in the 
best interests of a stable and growing 
area in West Texas. 

The San Angelo Standard-Times edi- 
torially heralds this legislation as the 
beginning of a new era for that section. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Stand- 
ard-Times editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

ENCOURAGING PROGRESS FoR THREE RIVERS Dam 

When the Three Rivers Dam bill, voted 
favorably by the Senate Tuesday, goes to the 
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President, the Chief Executive need not rely 
on hearsay evidence for any action he may 
take. He has been on the ground, he saw 
here the effects of 7 years of drought, and he 
knows the dilemma that drought imposes 
on a great section of the country. 

He saw in west Texas a stability of char- 
acter and a tenacity of purpose on the part 
of the citizens that impressed him at the 
time. He suggested a situation wherein the 
Federal Government could lend a helping 
hand. 

San Angelo greets with hope the action of 
both the House and Senate in approving the 
$32,220,000 proposal for constructing a dam 
here as indicative of the soundness of the 
project, the interest of the representatives of 
the people in water conservation, and as en- 
dorsement of a “do-it-yourself” program. 

With a strong assist from the Federal Gov- 
ernment the city of San Angelo and the irri- 
gation interests who will benefit among 
others from the dam are prepared to handle 
the financing themselves. Studies by repu- 
table, dedicated men have*proved that such 
financing is not an impossible burden, but 
‘for a growing developing area is indeed a 
bargain package, with vast benefits certain 
to accrue from our farsightedness. 

It is encouraging that the project has 
gotten so far in as short a time as required. 
The drought over 7 years made it impera- 
tive that action be taken to take care of a 
growing city, protect it from floods, and pro- 
vide some insurance for a continuing stable 
economy. 

Credit for the progress of this measure, 
fraught with so much importance to this 
section, rests in the early spade work done 
by local leaders, and then the work of the 
Texas delegation in Congress, including 
Representative O. C. FISHER, of the 21st 
District; Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Repre- 
sentative Sam RAYBURN, and Representative 
J. T. RUTHERFORD, of Odessa, 

They had valid argument to substantiate 
the San Angelo project in that it met the 
requirements of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and it followed the pattern of other projects 
where no voice of opposition was heard. 

The signature of President Eisenhower on 
this measure will mark the beginning of a 
new era in the industrial and economic 
growth of the Queen City of the Conchos. 


Alcoholics Anonymous in Operation in the 
Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a report by 
Robert J. Conner, Sr., assistant director 
of probation, on Alcoholics Anonymous 
in Operation in the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS IN OPERATION IN THE 
MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE DISTRICT or Co- 
LUMBIA—REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR JULY 
1, 1956-JunE 30, 1957 

(By Robert J. Conner, Sr., Assistant Director 

of Probation) 
PREFACE 

Since the inception of Alcoholics Anony- 

mous in this court over 11 years ago, we have 
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operated in the realm of a creative minority 
and we humbly maintain that position as we 
continue to expand and grow to a degree that 
is very rewarding in terms of salvaging the 
lives of a segment of society that has been 
classified and reclassified by many well- 
meaning Individuals and organizations. 

The fact remains, and the proof is in the 
final results, that the simple program of 
Alcoholics Anonymous is the answer to the 
problems of a greater number of alcoholics 
than the answer drawn from the combined 
efforts of all those interested in contributing 
to the rehabilitation of alcoholics, 

Alcoholics are a complicated people; expe- 
rience proves that they cannot comprehend 
a complicated answer. We have endeavored 
to keep Alcoholics Anonymous simple and 
operating on the proper level and have 
hurdied every obstacle in sight, some of 
which appeared very suddenly. 

Have any of you who read these lines 
thought what it would be like to change 
places with someone less fortunate than you? 
That is precisely the position which we have 
taken and are still occupying. It is not the 
easiest task by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, but let us assure you that it is about 
the most rewarding, for out of our efforts 
have come revolutionary changes for the 
better in the warped lives of those whom we 
have attempted to help rebuild their lives 
into something worthwhile, which from the 
surface appeared forever lost. 

During the fiscal year July 1, 1956, through 
June 30, 1957, a total of 243 probationers were 
referred to Alcoholics Anonymous. Of that 
number, 17 were revoked, 11 absconded, and 
1 was dropped due to mental deficiency. Of 
the 214 individuals remaining who either 
have completed their probation or are still 
in the process of rehabilitation, less than 1 
percent are unemployed. Many of them have 
-been reunited with their, families and are 
assuming their rightful place in society. 

When one considers that a total of approxi- 
mately 40,000 arrests for intoxication were 
made during the fiscal year, which passed 
through this court, then it is obvious that 
the above total of 243 or slightly more than 
one-half of 1 percent of the total, represents 
an almost infinitesimal fraction referred to 
Alcoholics Anonymous through this office. 

However, on a second glance, when one 


” considers the present staff of this office and 


the large volume of work it normally carries, 
the above 243 probationers represent an un- 
usual responsibility for the individualized 
attention they have received. 

With an adequate and enlarged personnel, 
it is understandable how many more cases 
we can individualize through the process of 
rehabilitation. 

The classes of Alcoholics Anonymous meet 
every Monday at 8:30 p. m., in room 114 of 
the Civil Division, located at Fourth and E 
Streets NW. This is an additional feature 
just begun and we are very grateful for the 
court's added cooperation in this new en- 
dea vor. 

An Alcoholies Anonymous court group 
meets every Saturday at 9 a. m., in room 301 
of the Criminal Division, located at Fifth 
and E Street NW. The classes and meetings 
are not only for the benefit of those selected 
from the defendants appearing in this court 
for rehabilitation but for any Alcoholics 
Anonymous member from the area, many of 
whom attend. All these meetings are con- 
ducted on the same level as meetings of the 
other 38 groups in the metropolitan area. 

After these people are screened in court, 
conditioned for a short period of time in the 
District of Columbia jail, and finally re- 
ceived for probation and reference to Alco- 
holics Anonymous, not a few are found to be 
entirely destitute. First, we place them in a 
suitable home established by Alcoholics 
Anonymous members with a similar history, 
a home where the atmosphere is conducive 
to sobriety and constructive thinking, occu- 
pied and operated by alcoholics. We then 
endeavor to secure suitable employment, 
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which is accomplished through other mem- 
bers of Alcoholics Anonymous to a large de- 
gree. Finally, there is the problem of re- 
uniting the individual with his family. 
That, too, is brought about to a great extent 
by and through an understanding of the 
purpose of the Alcoholics Anonymous pro- 
gram. 

Translating impressions into actions has 
brought the living program of Alcoholics 
Anonymous under court auspices from its 
humble beginning to its present size and 
continuous growth. The very fact of at- 
tendance in the setting of a court building 
by those whose disappointments and heart- 
aches once brought them to their lowest ebb, 
implies faith in Alcoholics Anonymous. This 
faith includes thelr faith in us and their 
strengthened willingness to look for a new 
set of directions and values to lift them up 
and out of their misery. 

Directing thoughts and actions into har- 
mony and wholesomeness through Alcoholics 
Anonymous principles is a fact. The pro- 
bation office is forever present to implement 
concrete cooperation toward this goal. 

This is the only court in the country 
where an Alcoholics Anonymous meeting 
actually functions within the confines of the 
court. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the wholehearted cooperation of Chlef 
Judge Leonard P. Walsh who has made a 
great contribution for the benefit of this 
group, especially since the beginning of the 
year 1957 when we implemented his idea to 
further and broaden this effort to the extent 
that this present year will show an expan- 
sion far greater than in any previous year. 

Tribute is also due all of the associate 
judges of this court for their cooperation 
and understanding of this, the greatest 
single problem confronting this court and 
community. In not one instance have any 
of the judges declined to cooperate when it 
was thought that the Alcoholics Anonymous 
program could be a benefit to an individual 
who was at the time on his way to total ruin 
as the result of the excessive use of alcohol. 


The McCarthy I Knew 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio interview 
of Dr. J. B. Matthews by Mr. Hardy Burt, 
broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, May 22, 1957, entitled The Mc- 
CARTHY I Knew.” 

There being no objection, the radio in- 
terview was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THe MCCARTHY I Knew—Harpy BURT INTER- 
views J. B. MATTHEWS ON MUTUAL BROAD- 
CASTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Burt. Few Americans did more to in- 
fluence the state of the Nation than Senator 
Jor McCartnry,and with perhaps a few excep- 
tions no American in history gained so many 
dedicated admirers and friends and made so 
many implacable, even very emotional 
enemies, When the name, MCCARTHY, was 
almost a daily fixture on the front pages of 
the Nation's newspapers, the mere mention 
of that name in a crowded room was guaran- 
teed to set off some kind of verbal explosion. 
Our topic this evening is The MCCARTHY I 
Knew. Senator MCCARTHY, as he was known 
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by one of his closest and most loyal friends, 
J. B. Matthews, at one time executive direc- 
tor of the Senate Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee, the famed McCarthy commit- 
tee. I have been able to persuade Dr. Mat- 
thews to come and be our guest here this 
evening. He has accepted extremely few in- 
Vitations since his retirement from that com- 
mittee several years ago to appear on any 
kind of broadcasts, radio or television. But, 
in view of Senator McCartHy’s death, Dr. 
Matthews has acceded to our invitation to 
appear to discuss The McCarruy I knew, Dr. 
Matthews was well known, incidentally, be- 
tore he was executive director of the Me- 
Carthy committee, as director of research of 
the Dies committee. 

J. B., millions of Americans, of course, were 
loyal friends of Joge McCarry, applauding 
his campaign to rid the Government of Com- 
munist influence and spies and, on the other 
hand, millions literally hated him. I hate 
to use that word—they just hated his guts, 
that was what they did. Why did so many 
Americans, in your opinion, literally hate JoE 

ARTHY ? 


Mr. MatrHtws. In the first place, let me 


say that Joe McCarrHy was not only an in- 
spiring leader for me personally, but a dear 
Personal friend, I think the answer.to your 
question, “Why did so many people hate 
Senator McCarTHY?” is found is a very simple 
Statement, namely, the influence of the Com- 
Munist conspiracy extends outward to reach 
Almost incredible lengths. People who were 
never sympathetic with the Communists, 
who had nothing but hostility in their own 
thoughts concerning communism, were, 
nevertheless, drawn into the web of hatred 
Which was initiated by the Communist con- 
Spiracy. 

Mr. Burt. Do you think, J. B., that most 
Americans who did hate McCarrny could 
Specifically tell you why they hated him? 

Mr. MatTrHews. No, I have tried to get 
Many of them to do that and I have found 
that they are stumped for an answer. i 

Mr. Burt. When did you first meet Senator 
McCarty? 

Mr. MarrHews. I first met Senator Mc- 
Carry on the evening of March 7, 1950, in 
the lobby of the Statler Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C. I may say that the meeting was 
arranged by a very well-known publisher 
Who called me by telephone and asked me 
to come to Washington to meet the Senator 
to go over with him certain data which the 
Senator was to use in his appearance before 
the Tydings committee on the morning of 
March 8. At that meeting in the Statler 
Hotel, several other people were present, in- 
cluding the wife of Senator McCarrHYy who 
Was then Miss Jean Kerr— 

Mr. Burt. His secretary at that time 

Mr. MarrHews. One of his assistants. Also 
Present was his devoted secretary, Mary 
Driscoll. 

Mr. Burr. Well, why—what was the pur- 
8 this meeting, J. B., may I ask you 

Mr. MattHews. Well, as I said, the purpose 
Of the meeting was to go over certain data, = 

Mr. Burr. In connection with the Tydings 
Committee hearings. 

Mr. Marruews. That's right. You will re- 
member that Senator McCarrHy made a 
speech in Wheeling, W. Va., on February 
9. 1950, in which he alleged that certain 
Communist infiuences had been dominant 
in the State Department. That speech 
aroused considerable national interest and 

the fire of certain Senators, and Mc- 
CartHy was called upon to appear before a 
Special committee set up under the chair- 
manship of Senator Millard Tydings, of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Burt. Well how did it happen, Mr. 
Matthews, how did it happen, J. B., that 
vou became executive director of the so- 
called McCarthy committee? 
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Mr. Matruews. Several years after this 
first meeting with Senator MoCarTHY, the 
Senator became chairman of the Senate 
permanent investigations subcommittee in 
January of 1953. During the previous 3 years 
T had collaborated very closely with Senator 
McCarty in his work and apparently he 
considered that my presence with the sub- 
committee would be of some assistance. 

Mr. Burr. How long were you the execu- 
tive director, J. B.? 

Mr. MaTTHEws. For approximately 18 days, 
as I recall the exact number of days. 

Mr. Burr. Those were quite hectic days, 
too, I rather imagine. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Yes; if I may revert to the 
record. Shortly before I went to Washing- 
ton to become executive director of the Mc- 
Carthy committee, I had published an article 
in the American Mercury magazine on the 
Communist infiltration into the ranks of 
clergymen. The article was written long be- 
fore Senator McCarrHy invited me to become 
executive director of his committee and he 
had no knowledge of the article. The article 
drew the fire of outstanding politicians and 
papers and other mediums of communica- 
tion. 

Mr. Burr. As well as a great many of the 
Protestant clergy, I should think. 

Mr. MatrHews: Well, that's correct, but I 
think I shculd say that it was not the article 
that was under fire and it was not J. B. 
Matthews who was under fire. It was simply 
an excuse for attacking Senator MCCARTHY. 

Mr. Burt. Then in your opinion it was a 
way of getting at Senator McCartHy. Would 
you stand by today what you wrote in the 
article at that time, J. B.? 

Mr. MatrHews. Certain very, very distin- 
guished Protestant clergymen have said in 
print, including the Saturday Evening Post, 
that I understated the case very grossly. 

Mr. Burr. Do you think the situation is 
better now insofar as Communist infiltration 
of the clergy is concerned than it was at that 
time? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Oh, immeasurably better, 
and by that I mean that the Protestant 
clergy have now been alerted to a point 
where only the hard core fellow travelers 
among them still persist in following the 
party line. 

Mr. Burr. There aren't so many dupes, in 
other words, in your opinion. 

Mr, MatrHews. The dupes have been 
stripped away, for the most part. 

Mr. Burt. J. B. do you think Senator Mc- 
CarTHY smeared innocent people as so often 
alleged? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. That's a very general ques- 
tion, and I've heard the accusation made 
quite frequently. When I have asked for 
specific details, they have never been forth- 
coming. If you'll give me a single illustra- 
tion, let's discuss that. 

Mr. Burt. Well, how about this Miss Moss 
in that famous case? Mrs. Moss, was that 
her name? Annie Moss? 

Mr. MatrHews. Annie Lee Moss? Well, 
now, there's an interesting case. Senator 
McCarTuy had nothing whatever to do with 
the accusations or allegations made against 
Annie Lee Moss. A witness called before 
his committee, by the name of Mrs, Mary 
Markward, identified Annie Lee Moss as a 
Communist Party member from whom she 
collected dues. And I should say, to make 
this perfectly clear, that Mrs. Mary Mark- 
ward was an undercover agent for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. Whatever 
error may or may not have been made, it was 
not of the making of Senator MCOARTHY. 

Mr. Burr. But it has been charged that he 
did often falsely accuse innocent people, 
hasn't it? 

Mr. Matruews. As I have just cited a 


single example, the charge against Mrs. Moss 
was made not by Senator MCCARTHY, The 
charge was made by an undercover agent of 
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the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
there's still a great deal of doubt as to 
whether the testimony given by Mrs. Mary 
Markward was accurate or inaccurate. 

Mr. Burt. Well, what you're saying is that 
a great many people falsely accused innocent 
Serata McCarTHY, is that what you're say- 

g 

Mr. MATTHEWS. That's correct. 

Mr. Burt. You knew the Senator as well, 
Perhaps, almost as vell as any man in the 
world. Do you think that he deliberately 
sought publicity? Was he a publicity 
hound? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Any man who is a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate will receive 
a certain amount of publicity by virtue of 
his membership in that august body, par- 
ticularly if he happens to be the chairman 
of an important Senate committee. Pub- 
licity is unavoidable. When Senator Mc- 
CarTHY launched his crusade to rid the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Commu- 
nists and Communist dupes and fellow 
travelers, nO one could have expected him 
to keep his information secret. When he 
gaye it to the public, naturally the press 
carried it. 

Mr. Burt. During the latter months of his 
life, J. B., it has been charged by friends 
of Senator McCartuy that the press met him 
with a campaign of silence, a wall of silence 
so far as the press is concerned. Do you 
think the press deliberately ignored Senator 
MCCARTHY? 

Mr. MATTHEW:. No; T don't think so; I saw 
bis name in print quite frequently. In fact, 
only a day or two before the Senator's death, 
U. S. News & World Report featured a state- 
ment which he made in answer to an inquiry 
concerning the definition of modern Republi- 
cans. Senator MCCARTHY answered, “A mod- 
ern Republican is somebody who was not a 
Republican at all until 1952.” 

Mr. Burr. It was very clear, from many 
evidences, including the fact that the Senator 
and his wife were never invited by President 
Eisenhower to any White House function that 
the President had indeed an extreme distaste 
for Senator McCartHy. He didn't like him 
and, obviously Senator McCartuy didn't care 
too much for President Eisenhower either. 
What is the story back of this? Is there 
anything that has not been reported in the 
press that you could tell us as to the ani- 
mosity between President Eisenhower and 
Senator MCCARTHY? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. There was obviously polit- 
ical hostility between the Senator and the 
President. I dont’ know that he was never 
invited to the White House. He may have 
been in the earller days of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr. Burr. In the latter days, I was think- 
ing, since the friction, the division between 
Senator McCarTHY and President Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr. MatrHews, I think one day the story 
will be told of the meeting at the Department 
of Justice, the news of which John Adams 
accidentally let slip in his testimony dur- 
ing the Army-McCarthy hearings. You'll 
remember that as soon as Mr. Adams let that 
information slip out, namely, that there had 
been such a meeting at the Department of 
Justice, the President clamped down on all 
information concerning that meeting and 
disallowed its being investigated by the 
Army-McCarthy committee. 

Mr. Burr. Do you think that President 
Eisenhower's hostility to Senator MCCARTHY 
Was occasioned by the fact that MCCARTHY 
was seeking Communist influence in the 
United States Army, and, of course, the 
United States Army would be the pet of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower? 

Mr. Marruews. Senator McCartHy was not 
conducting a hunt for Communists in the 
Army. He was simply seeking to expose in- 
formation which had come to him from Army 
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sources concerning the presence of Commu- 
nists in the Army. Tou remember the famous 
case of the promotion of Peress from one rank 
to a higher rank after he had been identified 
as a Communist Party member by the Mc- 
Carthy committee investigations. 

Mr. Burt. J. B., who promoted Peress? 

Mr. MatrHews. As it was finally told by 
the Army itself, the final decision for the 
promotion of Peress came from John Adams, 
the general counsel of the Army. 

Mr. Burt. Dr. Matthews, it’s been said that 
with all of the activity of Senator MCCARTHY, 
of all the hearings, the mililons of words 
taken of witnesses, and so forth, that he never 
actually sent a Communist to jail. What 
would you say about that? 

Mr. MarrHews. As you well know, and as 
the public, I think, knows, it is not the 
function of a congressional committee to 
prosecute persons for crimes. ‘There would 
be no possibility of sending a man to Jail as 
the direct result of a congressional inquiry. 

It's also true that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation does not have powers of prosecu- 
tion. It can be said quite as well that the 
FBI has never sent a Communist to jail. It's 
the business of the FBI to gather Informa- 
tion; it's also the business of congressional 
committees to gather information and make 
such information, avallable to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and, in the case of the con- 
gressional committees, to make it available 
to the public. 

Mr. Burt. Some commentators have said 
that the reason for McCarTtHy’s crusade and 
subsequent publicity that he personally was 
receiving, that the reason for this was that 
he was seeking the presidency of the United 
States. You knew the Senator quite well. 
Was he seeking the presidency of the United 
States, J. B.? 

Mr. Matruews. If the Senator had in the 
background of his mind or thinking an aspi- 
ration to become President of the United 
States, he never let me in on that secret. 
However, it should be pointed out, I think, 
that there's no disgrace in a man’s aspiring 
to be President of United States. His 
enemies have been the ones who have made 
this allegation. It used to be considered an 
honorable thing for every boy born in the 
United States to aspire to become President. 

Mr. Burr. But you don't know definitely 
whether or not Joz McCarTHy was actually 
seeking the presidency of the United States? 

Mr. Matruews. Well, so far as the evidence 
is concerned, I would say that he definitely 
was not considering ever aspiring to be Pres- 
ident of United States. 

Mr. Burt. J. B., I know what a really loyal, 
dedicated, confirmed friend you were of 
Senator McCartuy, that you often spoke to 
him on the telephone; that he was often a 
guest in your house; you were his guest in 
Washington, Do you think, though, that at 
some times perhaps Senator McCartruy did 
get off the beam a little bit in his attitude 
toward witnesses in the vigor in which he 
talked to them and questioned them, or not? 

Mr. MatrHews. No, I don't think so. But 
let's examine that question for a moment. 
The successor to Senator McCamrny, as 
chairman of the Senate Permanent Investi- 
gations Subcommittee, Senator JOEN Mc- 
CLELLAN, of Arkansas, is, in my opinion, a 
much tougher interrogator than was Sena- 
tor McCartuy. I see nothing at all amiss in 
an interrogator of witnesses pursuing his 
inquiry with all possible vigilance and firm- 
ness. 

Mr, Burt. When was the last time, J. B., 
that you talked with Senator MCCARTHY? 
What was his attitude at that time? When 
was it that you talked with him last before 
his death? 

Mr. Matrnews. Senator McCartuy went to 
the hospital on Sunday evening. He called 
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me on the telephone the previous Sunday 
morning and asked me to assemble certain 
data for him, and I was busily doing that 
at the time he passed away. 

Mr. Burr. He gave you no indication that 
he had any premonition that he would ac- 
tually die then? 

Mr. Matruews. Certainly not; he seemed 
to be in the best of spirits, as vigorous as 
ever to pursue the course of his own par- 
ticular inquiry, namely, the influence of 
Communists in the United States. 

Mr. Burt. J. B., it has been said that the 
Senator had a great deal of personal charm. 
Did you find in your experience with him 
that this was true, that his personality was 
very good, and that personally with people, 
with his friends, with his constituents he 
revealed a great deal of charm? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Senator MCCARTHY'S ene- 
mies have depicted him as a pugnacious, vio- 
Int, and passionately unbalanced crusader. 
I never knew any such Joe McCartHy. On 
the contrary, he was as even-tempered, as 
lacking in violent passions, as any man with 
whom I was ever associated. His personal 
charm was very contagious; I've seen it at 
work in many instances. When he would 
leave a hotel where he had just delivered a 
speech, he would unfailingly greet persons 
on the sidewalk who recognized him, he 
would walk to the corner of the block to 
shake hands with the policeman on the beat, 
and this was in States where he was not 
seeking votes. 

Mr. Burr. What do you think really made 
Jor McCartuy take in his crusade against 
Communists and the vigor With which he 
carried on that crusade? What was back 
of it; what started him in that role, J. B., 
would you say? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. You've asked two ques- 


_tions. What started him I'm not in a posi- 


tion to say. But I am in a position to say 
that from the time I became associated with 


him until the time of his death, he was a 


man who never deviated from his fixed pur- 
pose to expose the Communist conspiracy, 
which, in his mind, constituted a threat 
against civilization itself. 

Mr. Burt. And it's your opinon that there 
was an organized campaign because of the 
manner in which he did prosecute this cam- 
paign, this crusade of his, that there was an 
organized campaign to get MCCARTHY, as 
such? 

Mr. MatrHews. May I refer to a document 
which I prepared for use in the censure hear- 
ings before the United States Senate in the 
fall of 1954? TI entitled this brief “Operation 
Get McCarry,” and if I may I'll read a few 
sentences from it to give you the answer to 
what I—— 

Mr. Bort. Just a few sentences because our 
time is short 

Mr. MatrTuews. “Let us be under no illu- 
sions or misapprehensions. The Communist 
Party of the United States, an arm of the 
international Communist conspiracy, di- 
rected from the Kremlin, is the originator 
and successful manager of ‘Operation Get 
McCarthy.’ If the United States Senate votes 
censure of the Senator from Wisconsin, the 
Communist Party of the United States will 
have carried to final success the most exten- 
sive and impressive operation of the entire 
33 years of its existence. If the United 
States Senate votes censure of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, the Communist Party of the 
United States will have demonstrated its 
power to capture the minds of a large section 
of the American people. This will have been 
& consummation too dreadful and too fan- 
tastic to contemplate. The leaders of the 
Communist Party, from their prison cells in 
Leavenworth and Atlanta, will exult over 
their greatest achievement to date.” 

Mr. Burt. There's been a lot of talk going 
on about McCartuy’s place in history, so far 
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as it’s recorded in history books. What do 
you think, J. B.? 

Mr. Matruews. In my opinion, Senator 
McCarrHy has already taken his place among 
the immortals of the United States Senate. 


Autocratic Firing of Professors at Texas 
Tech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the refusal of the Texas Tech board of 
directors to reinstate the three recently 
fired professors is a shadow on the great 
history of the school and a tragic depar- 
ture from the principles of American life 
and democracy. 

The board wrongly fired and wrongly 
refused to reinstate these three qualified 
men. 

Dr. Byron Abernethy, Dr. Herbert 
Greenberg, and Dr. Per G. Stensland 
were the victims of this malicious action. 
Tech President E. N. Jones registered a 
vigorous protest at the time of the firing. 
He termed all three professors highly 
qualified. 

This is a tragic departure from the 
principles of American life and democ- 
racy upon which this Nation was 
founded. If this action stands, the 
members of the board of directors of 
Texas Technological College have buried 
the principles of Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, and the Founding 
Fathers who brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation conceived in liberty. 

The great position of leadership along 
educational, inteliectual, and technical 
lines built up by Texas Tech since its 
founding has been compromised and a 
shadow thrown over its great history by 
this act of intolerance and lack of vision 
of the board of directors. 

It is plain that these highly qualified 
and competent men were not fired for 
inefficiency. They were discharged for 
exercising their constitutional right of 
free speech. There are certain people 
and interests in Texas who want to deny 
all schoolteachers their right of free 
speech. These persons and interests are 
afraid of an informed electorate. 

We are not behind the Iron Curtain. 
We are living in a free world. This is 
democratic Texas, not communistic 
Russia or Fascist Germany and we 
should observe and apply democratic 
principles, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial from the 
Jacksonville Daily Progress printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I also request unanimous con- 
sent to insert four thoughtful letters to 
the editor which were printed in the 
Lubbock Avalanche-Journal in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 2 

Both these papers have been militant 
leaders in trying to correct this great 
wrong. 
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The Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, a 
great newspaper in the hometown of 
Texas Tech, has done a great job of re- 
Porting this blow to academic freedom. 
The Avalanche-Journal’s editorials have 
been models of thoughtful, yet forceful, 
essays on this matter that has greatly 
concerned every Texan and every be- 
liever in fair play everywhere. 

Barnes Broiles, the militant Demo- 
cratic editor, of the Jacksonville Daily 
Progress has long been a foe of auto- 
cratic and underhanded actions such as 
the Tech firings, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters to the editor were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Jacksonville (Tex.) Daily 
Progress} 

FREEDOM'S Fare—Texas Can’r ALLOW TEXAS 
TECH INSULT Be FORGOTTEN, UNCORRECTED 
In Russia if a professor didn't agree, po- 

litically, with the ruling regime, he would be 

liquidated, or banished to Siberia, 

In Hitler's Germany a professor who dif- 
fered with Hitler would haye been exter- 
minated. 

There are many countries where free 
Speeech is denied. 

In Texas, there is freedom of speech gen- 
erally—in most every place except Lubbock, 
that is, 

Three professors who didn't agree with the 
Shivers-appointed board of directors were 
fired, dismissed, terminated. They'll live, 
but their way of making a living was cut off. 

The three professors were banished be- 
Cause they had different political views than 
J. Evetts Haley, a radical appointee, a 
former college professor himself. 

Gov. Price Daniel has condemned the se- 
Crecy of the board in taking the action. He 
is to be commended for that. Maybe he'll 
appoint men who have more respect for free- 
dom when terms expire on the Tech board. 
Maybe he'll insist his appointees pledge open 
Meetings, No star chambers. 

Senator Rapa YARBOROUGH put it thusly: 

“This (the firing of the professors without 
a hearing) is a tragic departure from the 
Principles of American life and democracy 
Upon which this Nation was founded. If 
this action stands, the members of the board 
Of directors of Texas Technological College 
have buried the principles of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, James Madison and the Founding 
Fathers who brought forth on this conti- 
nent a new nation conceived in liberty.” 

We had hoped the Tech board would grant 
a hearing, but that apparently is out. 

We must never let the Tech matter die. 

ery man who stands for political office, 
especially for the legislature or for governor, 

Should be asked to take a stand on the star 

chamber and freedom of speech. 

This is not Russia. This is Texas, the land 
Of free people who should never be cowed by 
College boards or anybody else in saying 
Whatever they believe is best. Free speech 
is the very foundation of our liberty. We 
Must protect it. 

[From the Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche- 

Journal of August 4, 1957} 
IN Wuicu Our Reapers Give THEI VIEWS: 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
RAPS TECH DECISION 

Ebrror, tHe AVALANCHE-JOURNAL: 

Nothing in America is more inimical to 
American ideals and American tenets of po- 
picat faith than those specimens of intellec- 

ual petrification and academic atrophy who 
call themselves conservatives to escape the 
¢pProbrium of their real title, Fascist, while 
on try to prescribe for all of us what we 

8 All hold orthodox in politics, nationalism, 

eligion, and other matters of opinion. 
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There should be no room on the board of 
any educational institution for one of these 
modern Tories to advocate and promote sup- 
pression and distortion of thayght. To die- 
tate to teachers what they shall think and 
teach is as un-American as vodka. 

The first thing a teacher should tell an 
American student is that there isn't a 
thought that enters the mind of man that 
he hasn't the right to examine, to under- 
stand and to accept or reject. There is no 
education possible when thought and the 
expression of thought isn’t free. Nobody 
in America has the right to cram the minds 
of our young people into an arbitrary in- 
tellectual and academic box and forbid them 
to think outside of it. 

Thomas Jefferson told the members of the 
faculty of the new University of Virginia, “In 
this institution you will not be afraid to fol- 
low truth wherever it may lead and to 
tolerate error as long as reason is left free 
to combat it.“ 

And on another occasion he said, “The first 
business of this Nation will be to fight every 
form of tyranny over the minds and thoughts 
of men.“ 

These two statements taken together and 
understood should tell every intelligent 
citizen and taxpayer what he should think of 
the political coup on exhibition out at Tech. 
That is the first long step toward making 
that great institution a nolsome pool of in- 
tellectual and academic stagnation. The 
youngster I intended to educate there will 
have to go somewhere else, where reason 
takes precedence over gullibility as the goal 
of a university education. 

C. Ray WILLIAMS, 

Grmarp. 

SEEKS NEW BOARD 

Eprror, THe AVALANCHE-JOURNAL: The 
secret session at which the board of direc- 
tors of Texas Tech fired three professors 
without hearing or stated cause has damaged 
Tech seriously. 

This action threatent Tech's accreditation 
and will make it very difficult to recruit and 
hold a first class faculty. 

Article 2630 of the Civil Statutes of Texas 
gives the Governor power to remove any 
member of the Tech board for inefficiency. 
Taking the most charitable view, the board's 
politically motivated action constitutes at 
least gross inefficlency. Therefore, I am 
writing the Honorable Price Daniel today re- 
questing that the entire board of directors 
be removed, and I urge all friends and alumni 
of Tech to do the same, 

Sincerely, 
JUNE R. WELCH, 
Master of Arts, Texas Tech, 1953. 
GRAND PRAIRIE, Tex. 
SLAP AT EDUCATION 

EDITOR, THE AVALANCHE-JoURNAL: I wish 
to commend you on your stand in regard to 
the Tech situation. As a Texan, a Techsan, 
and a Texas teacher, I find the whole affair 
a slap in the face of Texas education. If we 
need teachers, and they say we do, who is 
going to want to enter a profession that de- 
prives them of their right to take part in 
the democratic processes, to exercise their 
rights as an individual, and to be able to 
answer sincerely questions asked by their 
pupils? And believe me they ask them at 
all levels without jeopardizing their posi- 
tions. 

I hold two degrees from Tech and have a 
son who is an honor graduate from the 
engineering school. What about our rights 
to an explanation? Just who are these peo- 
ple that the board is supposed to be repre- 
senting? I haven't found a single one, 
Everyone that I have contacted deplores the 
fact that such gestapo actions can take place 
in our State, and to our school. 

I would like to commend President Jones 
in his defense of his staff. But I am afraid 
that said board will be after his scalp next. 
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Personally, I hope that the Southern Associa- 
tion does investigate, and that each board 
member continues to have this affair 
pounded in his ears until the final day of his 
respective term. 

I would like to sign this, but things being 
what they are maybe I had better not. See 
what I mean? 

Sincerely, 
A Trensax. 


FROM STUDENT'S DAD 


Editor, the Avalanche-Journal: If the 
Texas Tech Board fired Dr. Byron Abernethy 
for his stand with the Democrats of Texas, 
then they stink with political bigotry, If 
they had legitimate reasons and do not give 
him a hearing, they are guilty of the same 
practice made famous by Joe Stalin. Some 
pretty good men died at Bunker Hill, Gettys- 
burg and the Alamo that such despotism 
would never exist in America. And to think 
that one or probably both such conditions do 
exist in our own Texas Tech is abominable, 


Some Tech board members stated Dr. 
Abernethy’s constitutional rights had not 
been violated, which marks them as highly 
unfit for their job. Freedom of speech and 
the press and the right to be heard are cor- 
nerstones of American liberty and are guar- 
anteed under our Constitution, 

Dr. Jones states he “supposes” Dr. Aber- 
nethy was fired on account of his activity 
with “the liberal Democrats of Texas.“ So 
what if he was active with them. All real 
Democrats everywhere are liberal Democrats 
who rate people above dollars. Since the 
Tech board was appointed by Shivers, it is 
possible they belong to that species of souls 
who say they are Democrats and then vote 
Republican. Maybe that accounts for their 
bigotry in not giving a man his day in court. 

As the father of a senior in Texas Tech, 
the writer calls upon the board to either ac- 
cord an open hearing or resign themselves. 
Most students work long and hard and their 
families sacrifice in order for them to grad- 
uate from an accredited school. As the mat- 
ter now stands, Tech has been disgraced by 
the board and is certain to be placed on the 
blacklist. It is not right for this to happen, 
and if the board had the best interest of 
Tech at heart it would not happen. In the 
alternative, along with thousands of other 
parents and students, the writer is waiting— 
with the very positive assurance we are not 
going to take it sitting down. 

J. B. BENNETT. 

ABILENE. 


Highway Conditions in North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp several com- 
munications from A. W. Wentz, State 
highway commissioner of North Dakota, 
enclosing resolutions adopted by the 
Western Association of State Highway 
Officials, in a recent meeting at Houston, 
Tex. I ask that both the letters and 
resolutions be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


* 
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NORTE DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., August 9, 1957. 
n. WILLIAM LANGER, 
“United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator LANGER: Enclosed you will 
find a copy of Resolution No. 5 recently 
adopted at a conference of the Western As- 
sociation of State Highway officials held at 
Houston, Tex. 

I have written to you heretofore concern- 
ing support of such a measure to exclude 
conveyances of property to State highway 
departments from the Internal Revenue 
documentary stamp tax and therefore am 
forwarding this resolution for your infor- 
mation. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. WENTZ, 
State Highway Commissioner. 


RESOLUTION 5 

Whereas under present rulings of the 
United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
conveyances of private property to public 
agencies for public use are subject to the 
imposition of the Internal Revenue docu- 
mentary stamp tax; and 

Whereas while technical legal liability for 
such stamp tax rests upon the private prop- 
erty owner, in fact the cost thereof must fre- 
quently be borne by the public agencies in 
order to avoid condemnation proceedings 
and to that extent, imposition of the stamp 
tax upon such conveyances constitutes an 
unreasonable interference with and burden 
upon necessary State governmental func- 
tions; and 

Whereas H. R. 6849, presently being con- 
sidered by the Congress of the United States, 
would eliminate such unreasonable inter- 
ference and burden by exempting convey- 
ances of private property to public agencies 
from said documentary stamp tax: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials in annual convention 
assembled in Houston, Tex., this 13th day of 
June 1957, instructs its president and execu- 
tive committee to actively seek enactment 
of H. R. 6849 or other appropriate legisla- 
tion to assure that conveyances of private 
property to State highway departments for 
highway be exempted from the In- 
ternal Revenue documentary stamp tax. 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE 
HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., August 9, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR LANGER: I am enclosing a 
‘copy cf Resolution No. 1 adopted by the 
Western Association of State Highway OM- 
cials at a recent meeting at Houston, Tex. 

We are informed that Representative 
ROBERT E. Jones of Alabama has introduced 
two measures which would, in effect, carry 
out the petition contained in resolution No. 
1. These have been identified as H. R. 6987 
and 6988, 

You are perhaps aware that the 1957 ses- 
sion of the North Dakota State Legislature 
enacted a bill providing for the reimburse- 
ment of utilities when required to remove 
from right of way involving the Interstate 
Highway. Subsequently, the attorney gen- 
eral of North Dakota ruled that this law 
violated our State constitution. 

The latest information available to us in- 
dicates that the only court test of this matter 
has been in the State of Maine where the 
Supreme Court ruled that such a provision 
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violated the constitution of the State of 
Maine, 

We recommend that you support proper 
legislation to prohibit the payment of high- 
way funds for nonhighway purposes such as 
utility removal. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. WENTZ, 
State Highway Commissioner. 


RESOLUTION 1 


Whereas there is a concerted nationwide 
movement by utility companies to cause leg- 
islation to be enacted in the respective States 
having for its purpose the mandatory pay- 
ment from public funds of the costs of re- 
moving or adjusting the facilities of such 
companies located upon public highway 
rights-of-way, when it is necessary that such 
relocations or adjustments be effected in or- 
der to provide for Federal-aid highway or 
State construction; and 

Whereas it is unfair to require the pay- 
ment from public funds for the relocations 
or adjustments of-utilities where such util- 
ities have been occupying publicly acquired 
rights-of-way without the utility having paid 
any part of the costs of such public right- 
of-way; and 

Whereas such legislation would be detri- 
mental to the entire Federal-aid highway 
program because it would be diverting public 
funds and would be decreasing very con- 
siderably the funds to be available for high- 
way construction and would greatly delay the 
completion of the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tems thereby depriving the puble of the 
highways needed in the national defense, for 
the economic development of the entire Na- 
tion, and for the safety and convenience of 
the motoring public: Therefore be it hereby 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials assembled at Houston, 
Tez., this 13th day of June 1957, That such 
association vigorously oppose such legislation 
in the respective States, and that the Con- 
gress of the United States be hereby peti- 
tioned, for the reasons hereinabove set forth, 
to enact proper legislation to prohibit the 
payment or rembursement from Federal-aid 
highway funds of any portion of the costs for 
moving, removing or adjusting the facilities 
of utilities when such facilities are located 
upon the publicly owned rights-of-way of a 
public highway; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., August 9, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: Enclosed you will 
find a copy of Resolution No. 4 which was 
adopted by the Western Association of State 
Highway Officials in a conference at Houston, 
Tex., recently. 

Many of our most severe problems con- 
cerning the Interstate System in North Da- 
kota, we believe, would be solved if we were 
permitted to construct access roads outside 
of the area of right of way acquired for the 
Interstate Highway itself. 

We would urge that you support even a 
broader law than that petitioned for in Res- 
olution No. 4, as we feel that agricultural 
interests also require the services of access 
roads to the Interstate System. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. WENTZ, 


State Highway Commissioner, 


RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas there is increasing need for the 
construction of access roads for the develop- 
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ment of our natural resources, to stimulate 
the mining of vital strategic minerals, and 
leading to Federal installations; and 

Whereas such access roads will provide 
recreation opportunities to great numbers of 
our people; and 

Whereas the Nation will receive much 
benefit from the supply of these strategic 
minerals so necessary for the defense of our 
country; and 

Whereas the resulting industrial growth 
will provide economic benefit to the entire 
Nation; and 

Whereas State and local governments are 
unable to provide for financing such access 
roads: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials in convention as- 
sembled at Houston, Tex., on June 13, 1957, 
urgently requests the Congress of the United 
States to take the necessary action to pro- 
vide funds for the construction of such 
access roads, and that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Members of Congress of the 
Western States and to members of the appro- 
priate committees. 

NORTH DAKOTA STATE 
HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., August 9, 1957. 
Hon WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
+ Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR LANGER: Enclosed you will 
find a copy of Resolution No. 2 adopted at a 
recent meeting of the Western Association 
of State Highway Officials at Houston, Tex. 

It is our understanding that there are pro- 
posals now before Congress, proposing to ex- 
pand the mileage of the National System of 
Interstate Highways. 

We feel that it is not good business to 
make a present extension of this system un- 
til such time as the present designated high- 
ways have been assured of completion. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. WENTZ, 


State Highway Commissioner, 


RESOLUTION 2 


Whereas the executives and member dele- 
gates of the 36th annual conference of the 
Western Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials are aware of the current status of the 
expanded highway program, as it applies to 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways, having been so appraised of 
the progress made thereupon, by Federal 
Highway Administrator Bertram D. Tallamy; 
and 

Whereas the membership of this organiza- 
tion is also fully cognizant of the many seri- 
ous obstacles confronting the orderly com- 
pletion of the interstate program within the 
time allotted by the Congress of the United 
States, even though progress to date has been 
satisfactory and on schedule; and 

Whereas it is the general feeling of the 
membership of the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials that completion of 
the currently established 41,000 miles of the 
interstate network will test the capabilities 
of the several State highway departments 
and the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials, in conference at 
Houston, Tex., on June 13, 1957, does hereby 
record its opposition to any current or pro- 
posed legislation which would expand the 
mileage of the National System of Interstate 
Highways, until such time as funds have 
been made: available to assure the comple- 
tion of the existing mileage, in accordance 
with established standards of design and 
construction. 


1957 
Protecting the Small Investor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from time 
to time I have commented publicly on 
the need for continued vigilance by the 
investing public against stock frauds. 

Fortunately, thanks to the Securities 
Exchange Act, thanks to self-policing 
by the vast securities industry itself, and 
thanks to the public’s own increased cau- 
tion, the amount of stock swindles has 
been greatly reduced. 


Swindles do, however, still ocrur. 
They derive from a relatively small num- 
ber of fringe operators. 


From time to time, newspapers and 
and other exposés remind us of new 
Outbreaks of what are generally de- 
Scirbed as “boilershop”’ operations. 

In my work on the Judiciary and 
Senate Foreign Relations Committees, I 
had taken up with the Securities Ex- 
change Commission, with various State 
attorneys general and other sources, the 
matter of protecting American investors. 
From the standpoint of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, I had been particu- 
larly active in seeking to curb frauds 
based up high pressure telephone or mail 
Solicitations from swindlers abroad. 

But whether the promoters of worth- 
less stock were inside or outside our bor- 
ders, the public has needed more pro- 
tection, especially in the case of often 
gullible old folks and other unsuspecting 
investors. 

I was interested to read, therefore, in 
last Sunday's New York Times, a writeup 
of one of the most important self-polic- 
ing instruments in terms of protecting 
the good name of the securities indus- 
try and protecting the public. 

I refer to the vital National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers. 

The writeup described the work and 
background of its able executive director, 
Mr. Wallace H. Fulton, with whom my 
Office has been in contact in times past. 

I know that the Times writeup was 
of special interest to the Senate and 
House Banking Committees which con- 
cern themselves with this field. Beyond 
any question, still more vigilance is 
Needed. Legitimate small business need 
finances to expand in the tight-money 
days. But “get-rich-quick” artists are 
Still hawking their worthless wares and 
Teaping mililons in ill-gotten gains. 

In order that the Times article may be 
More widely available, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERSONALITY: SECURITIES BUSINESS POLICE- 
MAN—NASD's EXECUTIVE DMECTOR KEEPS 
His Eres on DraLers—W. H. Furtron Has 
His SHARE or Crrrics—anp SUPPORTERS 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

Wallace H. Fulton is a policeman’s po- 

eman, 

Mr. Fulton is executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., 
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which was created In 1938 to give Wan 
Streeters—particularly those dealing in the 
over-the-counter market—their own “pri- 
vate eye.” 

The NASD is by no means a governmental 
or even a quasi-governmental agency. But 
under the powers Congress gave it there is as 
much weight behind some of its regula- 
tions as is in the hands of the courts. The 
organization, with 21 governors from all 
parts of the country and 14 district com- 
mittees can discipline a member out of busi- 
ness. And it has become almost impossible 
to conduct a securities business without 
being a member of the NASD. The asso- 
ciation does not exist to reimburse wronged 
investors. Its principal function is to pre- 
vent wrongdoing in the first place. 

In Wall Street the organization is some- 
times referred to facetiously as the “last 
feather of the Blue Eagle.” The Blue Eagle 
was the embiem of the National Recovery 
Administration of the early New Deal days. 

FORMER COMPLIANCE DIRECTOR 


The NASD was formed from the ashes of 
the old Investment Bankers Code devised to 
police the investment banking industry un- 
der the National Recovery Administration. 
Before being named executive director of 
the NASD, Mr. Fulton had served in Wash- 
ington as director of compliance of the In- 
vestment Bankers Code Committee. 

Mr. Fulton, as executive director of the 
NASD, is responsible for the day-to-day po- 
licing activities of the organization. With 
more than 4,000 members, it is the largest 
group in the securities business. Like most 
paid administrators of a supervisory body, 
Mr. Fulton occupies a fairly hot seat. 

He not only has to please the members 
who pay his salary—and whom on orders of 
the governors of the association he can 
rule out of business—but also the investing 
public. In addition, he has to work closely 
and remain on the best possible terms with 
the various Federal agencies that depend 
upon the N. A. S. D. to keep a “taut ship” 
over the over-the-counter market dealers 
and traders and their business methods and 
operations. Consequently, Mr. Fulton has a 
full quota of detractors as well as supporters. 

Mr. Fulton is a reserved man, yet he speaks 
positively and firmly. He acknowledges that 
he learned early in life to “think twice and 
speak once.” This, perhaps, sharpens the 
differences in attitude with which he is 
regarded in financial circles. 

One Wall Streeter expressed the view last 
week that “Wallace Fulton is probably the 
best acquainted man in the securities busi- 
ness. He can go anywhere in the country 
and call 3 out of 4 securities men by 
their first, last and middie names. Yet 
there's no half-way in your relationship with 
him. People either like Wally and like very- 
thing about him or they don't like him and 
can find nothing good to say about him.” 

Mr. Fulton, a resident of Washington, D. C., 
where the N. A. S. D. has its headquarters, 
was born in Oakland, Calif., on March 
16, 1896. He was no amateur in the securities 
business when he moved to the Nation's 
Capital during the NRA days. 

After hanging up his private’s uniform 
following World War I, he entered the Uni- 
versity of California and then transferred 
to the University of Minnesota, where he 
studies agriculture and business administra- 
tion. He explains that “the switch in col- 
leges was due simply to the fact that I 
learned I could secure a part-time position 
in Minnesota.” 

FIRST JOB AS A CLERK 


Foliowing his graduation in 1922, Mr. Ful- 
ton returned home and took the first job that 
was offered—working as a clerk for Walkers 
Manual, Inc., a statistical rating agency for 
West Coast securities similar to Moody's 
manual in the East. He advanced rapidly 
and by 1929 was president and part owner 
of the organization. During the 1920's he 
joined the partners of several of the big 
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Pacific Coast banking houses in forming a 
California Securities Dealers Association. 

“And then,“ he recalls, “when the Invest- 
ment Bankers Code came in, I was asked to 
act as secretary. The job was described as 
‘one of those things that won't take up 
much of your time.“ 

Mr. Fulton says that that proved to be 
one of the understatements of all time, “but, 
aiter all, Californians are brash people in 
many respects.” 

As the code committee's work became 
more complex, Mr. Fulton one day was asked 
to go to New York to attend a meeting with 
the chairman of the code group. He says 
that when the boarded the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited in Chicago he was pleasantly 
surprised to find Francis Patton, a partner 
in A. G. Becker & Co. and a code committee 
member, also aboard the train. 


“PLANTED” ON THE TRAIN 


The two men had dinner together and, 
Mr. Fulton says, stayed up “much too late 
in the observation car regaling each other 
with our latest stories and gossip about 
friends in the business. The subject of the 
code or my meeting of the following day 
were never discussed. It wasn't until a year 
later after the Supreme Court ruled the NRA 
as unconstitutional that I learned that 
‘France’ had been planted on the train to 
size me up before the committee met and of- 
fered me the job of compliance director of 
the code.“ 

After the code had been thrown out, Mr. 
Fulton returned to California and Walkers 
Manual. He says that he never again ex- 
pected to have any reason to leave the west 
coast. But in 1936 he got a long distance 
call asking him to return as director of the 
Investment Bankers Conference, Inc. 

The conference, while it was in operation, 
worked with Congress and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission on enabling legis- 
lation for the creation of the NASD. All 
the organization's actions since its forma- 
tion have been subject to review or appeal 
to the SEC. 

The keystone of the NASD as set forth in 
its articles is: “A member in the conduct of 
his business shall observe high standards of 
commercial honor and just and equitable 
principles of trade.” 

The organization's 28 rules are designed 
and applied to protect investors and the pub- 
lic interest in securities transactions; to see 
to it that high standards of business conduct 
are observed by its members; to collaborate 
with governmental and other agencies in 
promoting the observance of securities laws; 
to provide safeguards against unreasonable 
profits or unreasonable charges of any kind 
and to prevent fraudulent and manipulative 
acts. 

FEES: $1 MILLION A TEAR 

The association, which collects $1 million 
a year in fees from its members, is empow- 
ered to inspect members’ books and records 
to ascertain if rules have been or are being 
violated. These inspections are by direct 
examination or by questionnaire and are 
made at frequent intervals, whether or not 
there is reason to believe violations will be 
found. Thus the NASD has not had to rely 
on complaints from the public or other 
members to obtain information concerning 
the practices of its members. 

The organization has not pussyfooted. 
Mr. Pulton reports that to date it has ex- 
pelled 117 members; suspended for as little 
as 15 days to as long as 2 years, 38; fined 
246 members as little as $25 to as much as 
$12,500. In addition to these penalties im- 
posed on members against whom complaints 
were filed over the years, it has censured, 
fined, suspended, or expelled 157 individuals 
in the securities business. 

The NASD is organized on both a national 
and a district basis—the country is divided 
into 14 districts. As executive director, Mr. 
Pulton is constantly meeting with members 
and district committees. It means that he 
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doesn’t spend much time at home in Wash- 
ington. 

In fact, he is away so often he has had 
to give up one of his cherished hobbies— 
raising orchids and, instead, turn to the rais- 
ing of dwarf trees. Orchids, he explains, 
require careful attention and must be raised 
under the right humidity conditions. 


The United States and the Refugee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Eleanor Waters, 


committee secretary of the Catholic As- - 


sociation for International Peace, and 
the statement she encloses of the Com- 
mittee on World Order of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1957. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Permit me to direct 
your attention to the enclosed statement by 
the Committee on World Order of the Catho- 
lic Association for International Peace, em- 
phasizing the need for emergency refugee 
immigration legislation. We believe that 
this statement will be of interest to you. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR WATERS, 
Committee Secretary. 


THe UNITED STATES AND THE REFUGEE— 
Policy STATEMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
WORLD ORDER 
At the termination of World War II, the 

United States embarked upon a wholesome 

emergency refugee resettlement program 

that was designed to enable our country to 
play its rightful part in the solution of the 
huge postwar refugee problem, 

Through the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948 and its amendment of 1950, we per- 
mitted over 400,000 uprooted and displaced 
persons to find sanctuary and a new life in 
our blessed country. Although there was 
some early opposition to the proposed legis- 
lation and even against the refugees, and 
although their reception and integration 
into our American way of life presented 
many problems, very few now object to their 
presence here, They have become part of 
the national scene and are contributing 
from their culture and skills to the enrich- 
ment of our industrial and economic life; 
their children have found their way into 
our schools, many of them into American 
colleges and universities. They are part of 
our parishes and our communities, and in 
every way we are richer for having accepted 
them. 

In 1953, the Congress enacted the second 
Emergency Refugee Relief Act as another 
evidence of its desire to participate in the 
resettlement of these victims of war and 
oppression. The large majority of the 
209,000 nonquota visas that it authorized 
were made available for refugees. This legis- 
lation provided an opportunity for sanctuary 
in behalf of many who had fled from op- 
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pression to a hayen of refuge here, where 
they and their families now have a guaran- 
ty of freedom. 

The Hungarian crisis of last November 
and its consequent displacement of almost 
200,000 people again served to dramatize 
the need for further United States partici- 
pation in granting asylum to these victims of 
Communist tyranny. Our country, again 
anxious to come to the rescue of persecuted 
people, responded by means of a presidential 
directive, resulting in the admission of some 
32,000 of them to the United States. A ma- 
jority of these were admitted under parole 
status, due to the fact that the few thou- 
sand visas remaining under the Refugee 
Relief Act could be made available only to- 
the first lucky ones. The regularization of 
the status of those admitted on parole is 
now perplexing many people, and there are 
some, including the President himself, who 
have appealed to Congress to accomplish this 
by means of special legislation, 

Thousands of these Hungarian refugees, 
many of whom have been separated from 
their families and who sought sanctuary in 
Austria, Yugoslavia, and other countries of 
Western Europe, should be given an oppor- 
tunity to seek a decent livelihood in some 
more fortunate country like our own. In 
addition, there are several thousand Croats, 
Macedonians, Serbs, and Slovenes who have 
fied into Austria and northern Italy. There 
are also large numbers of refugee families 
who were in the so-called pipeline when 
the Refugee Relief Act ended on December 
31, 1956. Many of the breadwinners from 
Italy, who came in under the Refugee Relief 
Act, left their spouses and children behind, 
thus creating serious problems for separated 
families. The conflicts in the Middle East 
and the Par East also have produced tre- 
mendous numbers of refugees for whom 
agencies of mercy, both voluntary and gov- 
ernmental, have been seeking relief through 
migration to places that can provide them 
with the opportunity to begin life anew. 

It is extremely doubtful that Congress will 
incorporate refugee legislation into our basic 
immigration law, at least in the foreseeable 
future. Hence it would seem that strong 
efforts should be made to obtain further 
emergency legislation to supplement those 
measures passed in previous Congresses. 

Senator JohN F. KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts. has introduced an immigration bill, as 
has Congressman FRANCIS WALTER, of Penn- 
sylvania. Both bills would grant some lim- 
ited relief for refugees, but would not ade- 
quately serve the purpose of granting asylum 
to large numbers of those who fied perse- 
cution and are so urgently in need of re- 
settlement. 5 

We have assumed a role of world leader- 
ship that places grave responsibilities upon 
us in this and other world crises. The refu- 
gees’ plight is not the least of the sores in 
today’s sick world. To assure some form of 
action on this critical issue, the citizens of 
this country should urge their represent- 
atives in Congress to exert the best possible 
influence toward the passage of further leg- 
islation to alleviate the refugee problem. 
Surely, there is still much more room in 
the inn, 


A Canadian View of the McKay 
Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
cause there has been considerable con- 
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troversy over the appointment of Douglas 

McKay, former Secretary of the Interior, 

as Chairman of the International Joint 

Commission, I believe a Canadian opin- 

ion of Mr. McKay's qualifications will be 

significant. ; 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate the column about Mr. McKay by 
Bill Ryan, business editor of the Van- 
couver Province, which was published in 
that important British Columbia news- 
paper August 6, 1957. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, I will point out that 
the Province is a newspaper which tradi- 
tionally supports the Conservative Party 
in Canadian elections. Thus, it cannot 
be dismissed as radical by Republican 
defenders of Mr. McKay. The column 
by Mr. Ryan describes the appointment 
of Mr. McKay as “another roadblock.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire comment by Mr. Bill Ryan in the 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Province 
appear in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TERRITORY BoomMs—BritisH CoLumsBia’s Yu- 
KON Trade Bucks SOFT Spot FOR EDMON= 
TONIANS 

(By Bill Ryan) 

Canada-United States talks on Columbia 
River power development have likely hit an- 
other roadblock—rather than stimulant—in 
the appointment of former United States In- 
terior Secretary Douglas McKay as United 
States Chairman of the International Joint 
Commission. 

McKay, say Washington observers, is a 
private power exponent, and probably luke- 
warm to any expansion of public power in 
the Pacific Northwest. What's more, his 
appointment apparently does nothing to solve 
the continuing private-versus-public power 
squabble in the United States, with which 
Canada’s Columbia River hopes seem inex- 
tricably bound. 

It is a bleak picture for British Columbia, 
one virtually without visible solution—unless 
Canada goes it alone on upper Columbia de- 
velopment. And such a course has its draw- 
backs since it might provide the United 
States Pacific Northwest with substantial 
downstream benefits—free of charge. 


Michigan Bean Soup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, a grave 
error has been committed against the 
Michigan bean by a certain food colum- 
nist who states that bean soup can be 
made by mixing together canned black 
bean soup and canned beef consomme, 
flavoring the mix with lemon juice and 
hardboiled eggs. 

The Grand Rapids Herald, one of the 
great newspapers of Michigan, has taken 
the position that bean soup is made with 
beans—and furthermore that the best 
bean soup is made with Michigan beans. 

It is well that the Herald has en- 
deavored to correct the terrible wrong 
done to Michigan beans. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recor the editorial to 
which I have referred. It is entitled 
“Peabeans Only.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pea Beans ONLY 


Senator CHARLES E. Potrer, who sends out 
On request copies of the recipe for Michigan 
bean soup as served in the Senate restaurant, 
is probably the man to deal with the atro- 
cious error that appears in the August num- 
ber of a magazine women are reputed to 
believe in. 

_ Under the heading “Michigan Bean Soup,” 

the magazine directions begin like this: “Mix 
together in a saucepan, one 10% -ounce can 
of condensed black bean soup, one 101%- 
ounce can of beef consomme” and goes on 
with matters like lemon juice and hardboiled 


eggs. 
It may be a good soup, but no Michigan 
grower is ever going to recognize it as 
Michigan bean soup. 

White pea beans—that’s the foundation 
for Michigan bean soup. You can skip the 
broth and lemon juice, substituting a little 
salt pork, but the beans, white and nourish- 
ing, are the thing you can't change or leave 
out. Michigan grows those beans, and no 
other bean, black, red, or pinto, will do for 
Michigan bean soup. 


Visits by National Commanders of Vet- 
erans’ Organizations to Foreign Coun- 
tries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Joseph F. Burke, national com- 
Mander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and six other national command- 
ers of veterans’ organizations, recently 
Teturned from a tour of several foreign 
Countries. The national commanders 
made their trip in conjunction with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's people-to-people pro- 
gram designed to increase contacts be- 
tween our leaders and institutions and 
those of other nations throughout the 
World. Mr. Burke, who is from Bayonne, 
N. J., and his colleagues visited England, 
France, Italy, and Israel for 2 weeks. 

Upon his return, at the request of the 
Bayonne Times, his hometown news- 
paper, he wrote a series of three articles 
on the impressions of his visit. I know 
it would be of interest to a great many 
People to read the warm and sympathetic 
Views of this American abroad in seek- 
ing to better understand the ways of 
Others, as he would have them-under- 
Stand us. It is not necessary to agree 
with all of Joe Burke's observations to 
Commend them to the attention of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the three 
articles written by Mr. Burke appear in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 
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[From the Bayonne (N. J.) Times of August 
1, 1957] 


VETERAN ABROAD, I—BURKE REGARDS ENGLAND 
As FIRMEST UNITED STATES ALLY 


(Joseph F. Burke, national commander of 
the Disabled American Veterans, returned 
recently from a 2-week tour of England, 
France, Italy, and Israel. Accompanied by 
six other national commanders of veterans 
organizations, Burke made the trip in con- 
nection with President Eisenhower's People- 
to-People program, in which representatives 
of institutions in this country meet with 

tatives of similar agencies overseas. 
In a three-series article, Burke will give his 
impressions of the places he visited.) 


(By Joseph F. Burke) 


I want to say this first of all: I am not an 
expert on Europe or the Middle East. Per- 
haps there are some people clever enough 
to visit 4 foreign countries in 2 weeks 
and come back and tell you all about it. 
They can tell you what is wrong and what 
should be done about it. I can't do that. I 
am not that gifted. 


PRESS FRIENDLY 


However, I saw a lot and I listened a lot. 
To my way of thinking, that is the best way 
to learn a lot. I did. 

Before leaving the United States, we were 
advised that we might meet a hostile press. 
This proved to be untrue. We were inter- 
viewed many times, and were asked many 
searching questions. But at no time were 
we deliberately embarrassed. 

It was surprising to note that the entire 
attitude of the people changed when we told 
them that we were not making the tour on 
Government funds. They became much 
more interested, talkative and helpful. It 
is a point I intend to study much further, 
as you may well understand. 

An opinion which was held by some of the 
people I spoke with was that Americans are 
given to friendly talk and hostile actions. 
I explained that we always have been friendly. 
I said, certain policies and decisions which 
we believe were made in the interests of our 
own security by our Government occasionally 
appear unfriendly to other people. 

However, I want to emphasize this: The 
people were gracious toward us. There was 
not one unpleasant instance during the en- 
tire trip. I did not see any “Yankee, go 
home“ signs. 

I found England very pleasant. The sen- 
timent of the people there seemed to be 
that if we aren't friends then we should be. 
They are a bit troubled and worried about 
some of our actions, but still basically pro- 
American. 

They feel as though we must stand to- 
gether. Because of the same language they 
believe that no serious differences would 
ever come between us. We might argue, but 
never fight. That's the way they look at it. 

Naturally, the Suez question was the main 
topic. Many of the people I spoke to ob- 
jected to our stand in the matter. I pointed 
out to them that they had to understand 
that there was a difference of opinion in the 
United States also regarding the steps we 
took. 

They were quick to assure me that there 
also was considerable differences in their 
own country. I found the English a wonder- 
ful agreeable, and intelligent people. Of all 
the nations I visited I believe that England 
would be the one we could count on first to 
help in case of emergency. 

One of the highlights of the trip to Eng- 
land was a visit by two gentlemen from 
Eire. They were members of the American 
Legion, and when they heard we were in 
London they came across to say hello. They 
were our guests at our meeting with 
the British veteran representatives. 
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Naturally when they found out that my 
mother and father were from the Auld Sod 
they were very pleased and we had a stimu- 
lating conversation. 


[From the Bayonne (N. J.) Times of August 
2, 1957] 


VETERAN ABROAD, Il—Isrart SETTLERS REMIND 
BURKE or UNITED STATES PIONEERS - 


(This is the second of three articles written 
by Joseph F. Burke, national commander 
of the Disabled American Veterans, who has 
returned from a 2-week European and Mid- 
dle Eastern tour. Yesterday Burke discussed 
his general impressions and England. The 
national commander stresses that he is no 
expert on European affairs, and that he 
merely is reporting his general ideas of the 
trip.) 

(By Joseph F. Burke) 

Israel was the country in which I noticed 
the most tension. The situation is taut. 
The Arabs feel that there is no Israel, and 
the Israelis are determined to keep their 
country. 

I feel I am safe in saying that neither 
the Arabs nor the Israelis will advance until 
they decide to live in peace and harmony. 
Friendship must develop between the two 
peoples before the first steps of real progress 
can be taken, 

TOURED GAZA STRIP 

This tension of which I speak was one of 
the most important phase of the trip. I did 
not think things were so desperate as they 
are. 
One of the things which stuck hard in my 
head was that you can leave-an air-condi- 
tioned hotel in Tel Aviv, and within 10 min- 
utes by car you can see Jews of 42 nationali- 
ties trying desperately to eke out a living. 

We toured the Gaza strip where tension 
is alive. People work in the fields and live 
close by in places you might call bock- 
houses. They are constantly on guard, 
and always watching as they work. 

Looking at these people in the fields makes 
you think of our own American pioneers 
who worked with their rifies always within 
reach, 

I found the Israelis very pro-American. 
Perhaps this is because they realize how 
much they owe us. And the feeling of this 
debt perhaps overbalances any bitterness 
they might have about the Suez crisis. 

The standing army in Israel is small but 
the country can be defended quickly with 
this blockhouse system. These people in the 
fields would be under the command of senior 
noncommissioned officers, They are ready 
to fight. 

The Israel! army is small but as modern as 
any that can be put in the field today. That 
is, without atomic weapons which the Is- 
raelis do not have. This is no exaggeration, 
They proved that they can move fast. 

Defensively, their army can be ready for 
complete action within a matter of hours. 
Offensively, they can be set to attack within 
a few days. They showed that this was pos- 
sible in the Egyptian campaign. 

Perhaps the only way for an American 
to understand Israel's position would be to 
visualize constant attacks from Canadians 
and Mexicans across our borders. Then we 
follow those raids with retaliatory raids of 
our own. And add to all this tension the 
tact that the country has 1,000 miles of bor- 
ders to defend. 

Of all the countries I saw, I believe that 
Israel left the most forceful impression with 
me. London, Paris and Rome looked like the 
cities we all have seen many times before— 
they are alike in many respects. 

But this was the first time I had been in 
a little country which was struggling so des- 
perately to keep its name and honor. 

While we were being interviewed by news- 
men in Tel Aviv, Herb Block of the Jewish 
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War Veterans was asked what he thought 
of Israel. 

“I'm a prejudiced witness,” said Herb, “and 
this is a bit unfair. Why not ask Joe here 
for his reactions?” 

I turned to Herb and I said: “Herb, what 
makes you think you're the only prejudiced 
witness here? My Irish ancestors have been 
fighting for their independence much longer 
than Israel. That puts me in a prejudiced 
class, too.” 

We had conferences with Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion and General Moshe Dayan, Is- 
ruel's chief of staff. I found them both con- 
fident and very interesting. Besides Tel 
Aviv, we. visited Jerusalem, Nazareth, and 
Haifa. 


[From the Bayonne (N. J.) Times of August 3, 
19571 


VETERAN ABROAD, IIN—EUROPEANS DISAPPROVE 
UNITED STATES PoLICY, Nor NATION ITSELF, 
Burke FINDS 
(This is the third and concluding article 

by Joseph F. Burke, national commander of 

the Disabled American Veterans, about his 
recent trip to Europe and the Middle East 
in conjunction with President Eisenhower's 

People-to-People program. He made the 

trip with six other national commanders of 

veteran organizations.) 


(By Joseph F. Burke) 


A good way to sum up this trip would be to 
Bay that the people overseas are not anti- 
American, but they are anti-American policy. 

The one country I would worry most about 
is France. I do not say they would go Com- 
munist in case of hostilities. But I do think 
that unless we get busy, and fast, they would 
be inclined to remain neutral. In other 
words, we might lose them—not to the en- 
emy but from ourselves. 

I noticed there was considerable difficulty 
in getting these people to understand how 
our democracy works, You had to sit down 
and explain it. 

For instance, many people I spoke with in 
Prance were upset by the remarks of our 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
about their Algerian problem. 

KENNEDY, you remember, objected to 
France's handling of the situation, and said 
that the United Nations should step in and 
stop hostilities until the case had been 
reviewed. s 

I went into detail to explain that when 
individual, prominent Americans make 
statements they are not necessarily speak- 
ing for the entire United States. I told 
them that Senator Kennepy had made the 
statements from his vast knowledge of for- 
- eign affairs and after a long study of the 

Algerian situation, 

Americans realized, I said, that this opin- 
fon was his own, and we could either accept 
or reject it in our own minds, I repeated 
to them that this free speech was one of 
the cornerstones of our democracy. 

A newspaperman asked me what were my 
impressions about being in France for the 
first time. I told him I was won by the 
country and the people. My feelings, hon- 
estly, were stirred. I felt wonderful about 
being on the soil of the country which had 
helped us win our war of independence. 
We must remember that without France 
none of us might have had the privilege 
of being born an American citizen. 

I repeat that we must act soon to save 
France from adopting a neutral outlook on 
world affairs. 

On the other hand we have Italy, which 
is very warmhearted toward Americans. 
Maybe this is because of the fact that they 
have been treated more generously by us 
than the other two Axis members, Japan 
and Germany. Remember, we took no re- 
prisals against Italy, and our troops were 
completely out of there shortly after the 
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war was over. All this despite the fact that 
she was our enemy in World War II. 

I noticed that the Italians seemed to go 
out of their way to be nice to Americans. 

I must tell you this. During the fighting 
in Italy, I lost my left arm, Lewis Gaugh, 
cochairman of our trip; was kidding around 
and said, “Joe lost his arm over here and 
came back to see if he could find it.” 

The Italian newsmen were not sure how 
to take the joke, so I said, “I am content 
to let my arm stay in Italy. I came to know 
and love this nation during this war. I 
know what the people went through.” 

And even though the remark had been in- 
directly the result of Gaugh's kidding, I 
meant every word of it. I can say that the 
Italian veteran leaders were very pleased with 
what I said, to put it mildly. 

Getting away from veteran problems for a 
while, I would like to go on record as saying 
that the Italian girls are just as beautiful as 
we have been led to believe by the importa- 
tion of Italian actresses to our country. 

Of course, as one of our group suggested, 
we might have been looking at American 
tourists. That could be true, too, because 
Rome was flooded with tourists from the 
United States, 

Although they are not so emotional as 
the French—who are the extreme—the Ital- 
jans can be very gay and fun-loving. 

And yet the mood changes as one ap- 
proaches another section of Rome-Vatican 
City. Here one realizes the tremendous re- 
ligious significance of this city-within-a-city. 
Many people don't know that the Holy Father 
appears at his study windows each noon and 
blesses the thousands who gather outside. 
He does this every day that his health 
permits. 

The pilgrims who come here from all over 
the world know the contributions he has 
made towards peace. Just to see him makes 
a tremendous impression on all the people 
who visit Rome. 

In conclusion, I believe that President 
Eisenhower's people-to-people program is a 
worthwhile project. I believe that it will 
expand until every representative organiza- 
tion in the United States has sent delegates 
to see, talk to, and get to know our friends 
overseas. 


Plight of Farmers in North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter I have 
received from Oscar Lykken, of Kindred, 
N. Dak., relating to farm conditions in 
North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KINDRED, N. DAK., August 2, 1957. 
Senator BILL LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: It seems that under Ike's rule, 
or the Government's I should say, are doing 
nothing to help the farmers from going broke. 

Our Berkely Implement Co. here at Kin- 
dred is soon to be foreclosed on, as the 
farmers can't pay their bills. 

Who is running this country anyway? 
Everything we buy is going up and our grain 
prices are going down. How can we balance 
our books with this going on. With that rat 
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Benson in Washington we will all go broke. 
Ike must know that, or he does not care. 
It’s getting pretty rough. 
Yours truly, 
Oscar LYKKEN. 


Legislation To Protect Security of FBI 
Files Vitally Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 


gress should pass without further delay 
the legislation which has been reported 


_out of the Judiciary Committee to offset 


the disastrous effects of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Jencks case. We 
are failing the American people in our 
plain duty to the national welfare if wé 
adjourn without passing this most essen- 
tial measure. Every day of delay ad- 
versely affects the work of the FBI and 
the other investigatory agencies of the 
Government. This is clearly pointed out 
in the following letter which I have 
received from Director J. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI, who stresses the urgency of 
the legislation: 

Hon. Josxyn W. MARTIN, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Joe: I have just had the opportunity 
of reading your statement in Saturday's 
New York Herald Tribune regarding the 
necessity of acting upon the legislation 
designed to clarify the situation brought on 
by the Jencks decision. It was heartening 
indeed to note the hope that the legislation 
would be acted upon before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 

The need for the legislation which the 
Attorney General has recommended and 
which has now been approved by the House 
Judiciary Committee becomes more real as 
additional cases come before the various 
Federal district courts, Its enactment is 
vital to the future ability of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to carry out its 
internal security and law enforcement 
responsibilities. : » 

Already we have had the revolting ex- 
perience of witnessing persons charged with 
violations of Federal law turned loose when 
the Government was faced with the di- 
lemma of either disclosing the contents of 
its investigative reports or abandoning a 
prosecution, This situation could have been 
avoided had it been possible to present 
records and documents to the courts for an 
in camera inspection to safeguard the rights 
of the defendant as is provided for in the 
legislation presently before the Congress. 

The FBI and other Federal investigative 
agencies are effective in direct ratio to their 
ability to secure information and evidence. 
The fact that prior to June 3, 1957, informed 
people knew that our files were inviolate 
has been a powerful factor in our ability to 
secure information. Since the Jencks deci- 
sion, however, we have faced one obstacle 
after another, We have experienced instance 
after instance where sources of information 
have been closed to our agents because of 
the fear that the confidence we could once 
guarantee could no longer be assured. We 
have also experienced a reluctance on the 
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part of numerous citizens to cooperate as 
freely as they once did. 

Thus, you can appreciate how encouraging 
it was to note your hope that Congress, 
before it adjourns, would take steps to clarify 
the situation with which every Federal in- 
vestigative agency has been confronted since 
the Jencks decision. The need is urgent, 
I can assure you, to act upon the Attorney 
General's recommendations which have been 
approved by the House Judiciary Committee. 

With best wishes and kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
EDGAR. 


Overcrowded Schools in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. Tom Henshaw, an Associated 
Press news-feature writer, wrote an ar- 
ticle entitled “Alabama Schools Most 
Overcrowded in Nation,“ which was pub- 
reer in the Birmingham News of August 

» 1957. 

I think the article presents a very good 
picture of the deplorable condition which 
exists in many of the public schools of 
our country and the need for some kind 
of school construction aid or other Fed- 
eral aid for education. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIRTY-EICHT PERCENT BEYOND NORMAL— 


ALABAMA SCHOOLS MOST OVERCROWDED IN 
NATION 
(By Tom Henshaw) 

“I bope the hard fight will increase the 
interest of the citizens in providing classroom 
facilities for the children of America.” 

Thus spoke Representative SAMUEL Mo- 
CONNELL, Republican, oft Pennsylvania, 
sounding a hopeful note at the bier of a 
$114 billion Federal aid to education bill, for 
which he was GOP floor leader. 

School aid bills have been beaten in the 
House in each of the past two congressional 
Sessions, despite the fact most people agree 
the Nation's public schools are badly over- 
crowded $ 

Next month an estimated 331, million 
youngsters will be trekking back to class- 
rooms with facilities resigned to handle pos- 
sibly little more than 30 billion. 

The answer, of course, is more classrooms. 
But they would cost most States more than 
they care to tax. A large school of thought 
feels the Federal Government should provide 
the funds. 

The accompanying maps and charts illus- 
trate graphically the school problem facing 
the States: Rising enroliment plus lack of 
funds equals overcrowded classrooms, 

How fast is enrollment rising? 

In 1950, says the United States Office of 
Education, there were 25,241,000 pupils en- 
rolled in public schools. By 1954, the last 
year in which complete figures are available, 
the number had risen to 28,995,000. 

The Office of Education estimates more 
than 33% million children will be in public 
schools this fall and, projecting ahead, it 
figures there wil] be nearly 38 million in 1962 
and more than 40 million in 1965. 
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How badly overcrowded are the schools? 
The Office of Education figures that the 
314% million pupils who attended public 
schools last year was about 2½ million or 
more than 7 percent above the normal ca- 
pacity of facilities. 

Alabama was by far the most overcrowded 
with more than 38 percent of its pupil popu- 
lation in excess of normal capacity. Wiscon- 
sin is the least overcrowded, less than one- 
half of 1 percent. 

Where does the school money come from? 

The community and the State provide 
about 92 percent of funds used to build and 
operate schools, says the Office of Education, 
Almost all is raised by taxation and appro- 
priations. 

The Federal Government kicks in 4½ per- 
cent, mostly for the school-lunch programs; 
intermediate governments, like counties, ac- 
count for 3 percent and the remaining one- 
half of 1 percent comes from special fees 
such as tuitions and transportation. 

How much is spent per pupil on educa- 
tion? 

The Office of education says $264.76 was 
spent annually on each pupil in average daily 
attendance at a public school in the United 
States during the academic year 1953-54, the 
last in which full figures are available. 

By State, there were wide differences in 
amount, from the 6361 spent by New York to 
the $122 provided in Mississippi. 

Do the States spend money on schools in 
relation to their financial ability? 

Generally, yes. New York, with the high- 
est total personal incomes, spends the most 
on its schools, Mississippi, with the lowest 
total personal income, spends the least? 

Is there a relationship between the amount 
of money spent on each pupil and the per- 
centage of overcrowding? 

Broadly speaking, yes. But there are ex- 
ceptions. 

Washington, for instance, where the popu- 
lation has been increasing rapidly, spends 
$305 on each.pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, a figure topped by only eight other 
States. But Washington’s overcrowding in- 
dex is 15 percent, fifth on that list. 

On the other hand, West Virginia, with a 
relatively static population, is 40th on the 
spending list with $186 but it's little more 
than 4 percent overcrowded, 


Houses Are Too High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of August 10, 1957: 

Houses Are Too HICH 

The National Housing Conference says 
only about one-sixth of the families in the 
United States have a high enough income 
to justify the purchase of a new home, at 
today’s prices. 

This is both informative and discourag- 
ing. It would seem in the richest country 
in the world, more than 1 in each 6 families 
would be in a position to buy their own 
home. However, after a careful study of 
prices and the incomes of the average Ameri- 
can family, that is the conclusion reached 
by the NHC, 

The results of the survey show that the 
minimum price of a 1-family home ranges 
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from about $8,500 in Philadelphia to about 
$14,000 in Milwaukee. The average is about 
$11,500, which is about the cost in Kansas 
City. 

Further, it is estimated that a family 
should have an annual income of over $7,000 
to meet the cost of an $11,500 house, the 
average. This finding is based on estimated 
monthly expenses of $119 for amortization, 
yaron insurance, maintenance, utilities, and 

eat. 

The NHC believes housing costs should not 
exceed one-fifth of a family’s income, and 
we are inclined to agree, although the rule 
cannot apply generally to all families: In- 
flation, of course, has increased the price 
of a new home. So have higher and higher 
labor costs. 

As a result, in our country, the richest in 
the world, only 1 in 6 families can afford 
to purchase a home of their own. While 
this is a high percentage, when compared 
with that prevailing in other countries, we 
think it should be higher. That the cost of 
homes should somehow be reduced, even if it 
is done by wider usage of, and better de- 
signed, prefabricated houses is evident, 


Postal Pay Increase 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Charles Dunavant, 
legislative representative of branch 39 
of the National Association of Postal 
Supervisors, together with the editorial 
he encloses from the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express of July 29, 1957. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BRANCH 39, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 6, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: The enclosed edi- 
torial which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Herald-Express, traditionally a conserva- 
tive newspaper strongly supporting economy 
in Government, clearly defines the urgent 
need of an immediate salary increase for 
Post Office employees. It reflects the uni- 
versally held favorable public opinion to- 
ward adequate salaries for postal people. 

The more than 400 members of the Los 
Angeles Branch 39, National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, urge you to support an 
immediate and adequate salary increase, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES DUNAVANT, 
Legislative Representative, 


From the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 
July 29, 1957 
POSTAL Pay INCREASE 

Although there seems to be a general opin- 
fon in some Washington quarters that the 
President will veto the postal pay increase 
measure which seems likely to have, final 
congressional approval at this session, we 
sincerely hope that is not true. 

The Herald-Express, along with the other 
Hearst newspapers, has been waging a deter- 
mined campaign to reduce Governmental 
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expenditures and lower taxes, but we would 
like to see Government expenses cut in the 
right places. 

Of all the workers in the United States, 
we feel that the downtrodden postal workers 
are among the most deserving for salary 
increases. They are the poorest paid of all 
Government workers, although all of us, in 
our homes or offices, know how essential 
their services are to us personally and how 
important they are to the business health of 
this Nation. 

If you have a chance to talk to your post- 
man, or to workers in Los Angeles post- 
office stations, they will tell you that the pay 
is so poor it is almost impossible to obtain 
enough recruits for jobs or retain workers 
beyond the time when they can take bet- 
ter paying jobs. 

The House of Representatives has ap- 
proved an across-the-board increase of $546 
a year for postal workers, This would raise 
the total Federal expenditures by less than 
a third of a billion dollars annually. A 
Senate committee has endorsed a somewhat 
smaller wage boost. 

There is no doubt of the merit of the pro- 
posed wage increase. The only possible 
doubt is as to whether it is enough, 


Our Colleague James E. Van Zandt, of 
the 20th District of Pennsylvania, Paid 
Unusual Tribute by the Department of 
Pennsylvania American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
in convention assembled at Harrisburg, 
Pa., the department of Pennsylvania 
American Legion approved a resolution 
commending Congressman James E. VAN 
ZANDT for his work as a member of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the House Commit- 
tee on the Armed Services, together with 
his many years of service to the veterans 
of the Nation and their dependents. 

The honor accorded Congressman Van 
Zaxor was the subject of the following 
editorial which appeared in the August 

~13, 1957, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mir- 
Tor: y 
Pam UNUSUAL TRIBUTE 

Unprecedented as it may seem, Congress- 
man James E. Van ZanpT of Altoona is a 
peacemaker and today he rates as perhaps 
the most outstanding individual among war 
veterans, all because of a recent honor be- 
stowed upon him during the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania department of the 
American Legion. 

Congressman Van Zanpt, during the Har- 
risburg convention session, was honored by 
the Legion delegates, a resolution being 
unanimously adopted commending him for 
his work as a member of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee and calling him an out- 
standing Member of Congress, as well as a 
distinguished and hard-working friend of all 
servicemen. = 

The commendation was unusual, but well 
merited, and the Legion committee called 
attention to the many achievements of the 
Altoonan, his war service, his activity in or- 
ganized veteran affairs, and his excellent rec- 
ord in Congress. 
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The award is rated unprecedented for it is 
the first time in American Legion history 
that a rival, organizationwise, one with 
strong ties to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
has been so highly lauded. 

The Congressman is affiliated with both 
veterans’ groups and he twice served as de- 
partment commander of the VFW in Penn- 
sylvania and on three occasions headed the 
national VFW as commander. To be ac- 
corded the high honor by the Legion is a 
most appreciated tribute to Congressman 
Van Zanovt’s ability, his services to all vet- 
eran organizations, and his extreme popu- 
larity and knowledge of national affairs.. 

The award came as a complete surprise to 
the Congressman, who was absent, however, 
from the meeting. During the reading of the 
award on the convention floor, Legionnaires 
loudly applauded the official action. 

Congressman Van ZanpT, an Altoona na- 
tive, now 59 years old, served in World War I 
as a volunteer, rising to chief quartermaster 
at the end of the war. He has held a con- 
tinued enlistment in the reserves since that 
time and has never missed an annual cruise. 
He was recalled for World War II service in 
the Pacific, ending almost 4 years’ active duty 
with the rank of captain. He also served 
in the Korean area. His military and war 
records brought him numerous awards and 
decorations. 

With Congress scheduled to adjourn this 
month, Mr. Van Zanprt plans to attend the 
national encampment of the VFW at Miami 
Beach, He will tour later in September, fly- 
ing to Vienna, Austria, for an atomic energy 
session, and he will visit in various foreign 
countries for a month. 

The Congressman is closing out his 8th 
term, first from the 23d District in 1938 and 
now the 20th District, his service being in- 
terrupted by World War II. His Pennsyl- 
vania railroad service dates from 1916. 


Wilkes-Barre’s 109th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion Makes Excellent Showing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Au- 
gust 12, 1957, which comments on the 
performance of the 109th Field Artillery 
Battalion at the Governor’s Day re- 
view held at Indiantown Gap, Pa., on 
Saturday, August 10, 1957: 

One HUNDRED AND NINTH MEASURES UP 


Its excellent showing at the annual Gov- 
ernor’s Day Review at Indiantown Gap 
Military Reservation on Saturday is a credit 
to the officers and men of the 109th Field 
Artillery Battalion and a source of gratifica- 
ion to our community. The battalion was 
living up to its own best traditions and 
those of the long line of predecessor organi- 
zations with proud records in war and peace. 

Saturday’s creditable performance that 
drew applause and words of commendation 
was no accident. It was the product of 
careful planning, competent instruction, 
and faithful drilling. The public knows 


and sees little of these things but the mem-. 


bers of the battalion are conscious of them. 
Lt. Col. Frank Townsend and those asso- 
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ciated with him in the command of the 
battalion can justly take pride in the results 
achieved. The devoted spirit shown by this 
organization deserves appreciation. 


Citizen Award to Walter H. Beam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
wish to include a news article which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Indianola 
Tribune, Indianaola, Iowa, with refer- 
ence to a citizen award which was pre- 
sented to Walter H. Beam, of Martens- 
dale, Iowa: 


Water H. BEAM Wins First MARTENSDALE 
CITIZEN AWARD 


Walter H. Beam, an employee of the State 
of Iowa for 43 years and an original resi- 
dent of Martensdale received Martensdale's 
first citizen of the year award Monday eve- 
ning, February 25, 1957. 

The award was given by the Martensdale 
Community Club at a pot luck dinner at 
the club building and was presented by Mrs. 
John Powers, master of ceremonies for the 
program. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, four 
former Iowa governors and the widow of a 
fifth, the late William S. Beardsley of New 
Virginia, sent letters of greeting to Mr, 
Beam for the occasion. The ex-governors, 
all Republicans, were Dan Turner, Robert D. 
Blue, Leo A. Hoegh and Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, now United States Senator from Iowa. 

Greetings were also received from Judge 
Harold E. Davidson, of the 15th judicial 
district, a longtime friend; Glenn D. Sars- 
field, State comptroller and Mr. Beam's 
former boss and William B. Sayre of Ack- 
worth, Warren County Republican chairman 
and Emory English, editor of the Iowa 
Annals. ; 

Mr. Beam was honored for six reasons, 
Mrs. Powers said. In her talk she listed Mr. 
Beam's qualities: president of the commu- 
nity club, his work for the Wick field picnic, 
his election work for the Republican Party, 
Martensdale pioneer, his work for schools 
and civic development and over 40 years of 
service to the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Beam is best known as parliamen- 
tarian to the Iowa Senate, a post he filled 
with distinction while serving as secretary 
of the senate for seven sessions, 1925-31 and 
1937-41. He also worked between sessions, 
on six issues of the Iowa Code as a proof- 
reader. l 

Mr. Beam first went to work for the State 
in 1913 when he became senate file clerk, 
He then worked his way up the ladder, be- 
coming a reading and engrossing clerk and 
then assistant senate secretary. 

He left the senate in 1942, after 29 years’ 
continuous service, when he became an 
auditor with the State tax commissioner. 
He then went back to the senate for 1 term 
in 1945 as assistant secretary before trans- 
ferring to the comptroller's office, where he 
audited all State printing bills from 1945 
until January of this year. He then left 
State employment when his job was trans- 
ferred to the State printing board. 

Mr. Beam has also worked for Martens- 
dale since the town was founded in 1913. He 
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came July 27, 1913, to buy grain for a Des 
Moines firm and has lived there since. 

He worked to get the first post office for 
the new community and he worked day and 
night for the Martensdale Consolidated 
School District, which operates the present 
Martensdale schools. He has also been active 
in the town's Community Church, and took 
an active part in building the present build- 
ing, which was dedicated in 1945. 

Mr. Beam has also been active in Warren 
County affairs. He taught country school 
4 years when he first came to the county 
in 1896 from Warren County, II., where he 
Was born and raised and attended school. 
He was born there September 4, 1875, and 
taught school before moving to a farm near 
where Martensdale was to be located later. 

He also served 2 terms as county auditor 
from 1909 to 1912 and he was a member of 
the county board of education for 27 years, 
ending in 1942. 

He also served 12 years on the county Re- 
Publican central committee and he has been 
a lifelong, active Republican. The letters 
from President Eisenhower, the five gover- 
nors, and Mr. Sayre all praised his faithful 
party service. 

Mr, Beam married the former Katie Ruth 
Darling December 28, 1910, at her home in 
Bedford and the couple have lived in Mar- 
tensdale ever since the town was formed. 
The couple have 4 sons, George and Charles, 
of Indianola; Burl, of Martensdale; and Max, 
of Hamilton, Mass.; and 6 grandchildren. 

Others on the program honoring Mr. Beam 
were Mr. Frank Lickteig, Martensdale garage- 
man, who talked on early businesses in town; 
Mrs. Carl Martens, who talked on early fam- 
ilies and homes; and the Reverend Virgil 
Bunjer, pastor of the Martensdale Com- 
munity Church, who gave the history of the 
church. 

Mrs, Powers also asked club members to 
think about donating the use of their build- 
ing for a youth center. “This would do no 
harm at all as we have the space and just 
have to utilize it,” she concluded. 


Farm Conditions in North Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two GTA Daily 
Radio Roundups, prepared by the Pub- 
lic Relations Department, the first dated 
August 8, 1957, and the second dated 
August 12, 1957. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GTA Damy Rano Rounnurp, August 8, 1957 

The 1957 small-grain harvest is at its peak 
right now. It's a busy time for farmers 
in the GTA country—the two Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, and Minnesota. Here is where the 
choicest grain in the Nation is grown. The 
harvest is a race against the weather to get 
the ripe grain off the fields, before it can be 
damaged by rain and weather. This year 
the harvest started about 2 weeks early, and 
the first truckloads of oats, barley, rye, and 
wheat came in over the scales late in July. 

Some of the grain is running light in test 
weight, because of unfavorable weather dur- 
ing the growing season—too much heat, too 
little rain. That makes bad news for farmers 
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who had hoped to hit top price brackets 
with high-quality grain. Most farmers are 
hauling right from field to elevator, and they 
ned cash to pay bills and living expenses, like 
the rest of it. That means they sell their 
grain outright, or put it under Government 
loan. 

Only a generation ago, this great flood of 
grain to market would have spelled price dis- 
aster for farmers, particularly with some of 
the grain running light in test weight. The 
harvest comes only once a year, and it is 
telescoped into a few weeks. It used to be 
that prices nosedived, and after the grain 
was out of the farmers’ hands and in the big 
elevators, prices worked back up to profitable 
levels. Prices still go down during harvest, 
but it is not the landslide it used to be. 
Back of this change for better marketing 
lies a vast cooperative grain marketing sys- 
tem, built by the farmers themselves, and, of 
course, the Government loan program, which 
cooperatives played such a big role in ob- 
taining for farmers. 

The farmers had two main objectives in 
mind when they set out, more than 50 years 
ago, to build their own marketing system, 
They wanted more services, and they wanted 
stable markets that would lead to better 
prices. They now have the services, and get- 
ting better each year. And, markets are 
far more stable than they used to be. A big 
reason for this is millions of bushels of stor- 
age space for grain, in the country and in 
the terminals, where the grain is held—still 
under farmer ownership—until the harvest 
tide is flushed out of the market, 

In the big terminal markets, GTA now 
has storage space for 20 million bushels of 
grain. The country elevators that ship to 
GTA, and there are 650 of them, have space 
to store, roughly, another 60 million bushels. 
You can see how that takes the rush out of 
grain marketing, and smoothes it out into 
a more stable operation. 

But, don’t believe for a minute that the 
farmers are resting on their laurels, that 
they have quit building their marketing sys- 
tem. Steel bins and quonsets and ware- 
houses and new “prairie skyscraper” ele- 
vators are pushing up all the time, working 
toward the day when market stability will 
be 100 percent accomplished. 


GTA Dary Ranro Rouxpur, Avucust 12, 1957 


Back in the thirties, when farmers all over 
the Nation were in deep distress, farm groups 
all got together on ways to help. Out of this 
unity came price supports, the REA, farm- 
credit facilities, crop insurance, and many 
other legislated aids to agriculture. The 
question that now is in order is, Can our 
farm groups get back to working in harmony 
for the common good again? 

Farm unity, as we knew it in the thirties, 
has well nigh disappeared. The so-called 
farm bloc has been shattered. Has it been 
part of the grand strategy of the present 
Secretary of Agriculture to destroy first the 
farm bloc, then the farm programs that have 
worked so well in the past? Some reporters 
of the Washington scene say it has, and we 
all are aware, of the constant campaign that 
has been waged by the Secretary against 
price supports and production controls. 

Now there is underway a new effort to 
piece the farm bloc back together again and 
come up with some kind of a program that 
will satisfy the various segments of our 
agriculture. That effort was undertaken in 
Washington last week when spokesmen for 
some 37 commodity organizations met. The 
meeting has been condemned by the Farm 
Bureau. The farmers union had observers 
present, and hopes something good may 
come out of it. The Grange was even ac- 
tively participating. Little was done at this 
meeting, other than to agree on 2 or 3 prin- 
ciples and to set another meeting for more 
detailled discussion in September. t 
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a 
The big-city newspapers, of course, have 
seized upon the meeting to condemn present 
farm programs and to predict dire conse- 
quences for the major farm organizations. 
But the newspapers in the big cities have so 
frequently lauded the Benson efforts to 
sabotage all farm programs that their 
prophetic accuracy can be discounted con- 
siderably. It is completely possible that the 
meeting in Washington of the commodity 
groups can make a good start toward re- 
pairing the damage that Benson has done 
to farmer-managed programs. It is almost 
certain, however, that the general farm 
organizations will, in the end, have the say 
in determining the final program. To think 
otherwise would be wishful thinking. 

In the meantime, reliable sources in Con- 
gress tell us there is virtually no prospect 
for farm legislation at this session, and the 
session is expected to be concluded in the 
next couple of weeks. But these same 
sources feel there will be a big drive on 
when the new session opens next January, 
and that we will see some real farm legisla- 
tion by its end, It all depends on the con- 
certed action of farmers throughout the 
country. Congress must know what farmers 
want and how bad they want it. 

The farm-legislation problem calls for the 
big job of cooperation on the part of farm- 
ers, their farm tions, and their lead- 
ers. Its a job we ought to know how 
to do on these upper Midwest plains, where 
cooperation, through GTA, the co-op way, 
has become a byword. 


Mr. Byrd of Virginia ` 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
recently Mr. James J. Kilpatrick, one of 
Virginia’s outstanding journalists, wrote 
a very fine article about our colleague, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ByRrD]. 
This article appears in the August 10 
issue of Human Events. So that more 
people in this country may have the 
opportunity to know this great states- 
man and great American, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mx. BYRD, or Vincrnta—Ar 70, He CONTINUES 
His Great CAREER 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Every Friday evening, the debates of the 
United States Senate permitting, Harry FLOOD 
Brno drives the sixty-odd miles from Wash- 
ington to his home at Berryville, Va. It isa 
pleasant drive at almost any season of the 
year, through the rolling hunt country of 
Fairfax and Loudoun Counties, across the 
Shenandoah River, finally up a winding drive 
to the white-columned mansion, Rosemont, 
where dinner is waiting for him. From his 
veranda he can rest his eyes on a country- 
side so perfect it might have been clipped 
from a British travel poster—chimneys and 
steeples, and tree-lined country roads, and 
tar away the soft, slate shadows of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

Here the senior Senator from Virginia finds 
not only a few hours of rest and relaxation, 
but more deeply, a sort of spiritual purging 
and renewal. Here are his land, his well- 
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ordered orchards, his State. On Saturday 
mornings, when he goes to his office in the 
Winchester Star Building, he can study the 
neat, comprehensible figures of his farming 
operations, Saturday afternoons, in an old 
pair of pants and some worn hiking shoes, 
he can occupy himself with the realities of 
a farmer's world—scale on the Winesaps, 
the yield of Red Delicious. By Sunday night, 
when he drives back to the Shoreham and 
to the maelstrom of Washington, he is ready 
for another week of struggling against the 
forces of centralization he has resisted so 
long. 

wis Byrd is 70 now. He has been in 
public life for 50 years, from the time he 
was elected—he was not quite 21—to the 
city council of Winchester. He was a State 
senator at 28, Governor of Virginia at 39; 
he has served as a Senator from Virginia 
since March of 1933. Today he is chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, third in 
seniority in the upper Chamber, by general 
agreement one of the most powerful men on 
the Hill. 

There are paradoxes in the Senator's 
makeup, as there doubtless are in every 
man’s. He was raised in a State that prides 
itself on tobacco and fine liquor, but the 
Senator neither smokes nor drinks. He is a 
lifelong Democrat, with one of the most re- 
markable Republican voting records in the 
Senate. His every political instinct is con- 
servative, yet his 4-year term as Governor 
of Virginia was marked by the most radical 
innovations in the State’s government in this 
century. 

But the student who delights in the incon- 
sistencies of man, and in documenting the 
expedient about-faces of the average politi- 
cal ledder, can glean little from Brep's ca- 
reer. Thirty-four years ago when he led a 
fight in Virginia to keep the State's high- 
way system free of debt, Harry BYRD was 
crying for economy, efficiency, and sound 
finance. He was fighting for States rights 
and quoting the 10th amendment when 
Harding was in the White House. He has 
never swerved, never shifted. In a woefully 
unstable time, when old institutions totter 
or take on new faces, the Senator goes stead- 
fastly on his way. He is an aristocrat, in 
the oldest and deepest meaning of the Greek 
root word—in the same sense that Jefferson, 
who was also a good politician, was an aristo- 
crat, too; which is to say that Brno believes 
in government by the best men the State 
can provide, and by best“ he means not 
necessarily the most brilliant or the most 
cultured, but the most honest, most indus- 
trious, and most highminded men. 

Does all this depict the gentleman from 
Virginia as some paragon of virtue, an ice- 
berg of gentility in a sea of common poli- 
ticlans? If so, the words are ill chosen. 
Brrp is essentially a gregarious person, with 
a lusty laugh and a childlike love of a good 
story. He actively enjoys making a speech 
before Rotary or Kiwanis; his battered felt 
hat exudes a characteristic informality; he 
is one of the easiest men in Washington for 
a reporter to reach by telephone. Brno 
could not live down his illustrious ances- 
try if he wanted to, and he doesn’t want to; 
but he doesn't take himself too seriously 
either. 

The Byrds of Virginia go back to William 
Byrd 1 (1652-1704), a wealthy gentleman who 
laid out the city of Richmond and still is 
known affectionately in the State capital as 
Father Byrd. His son was William Byrd II 
(1674-1744), builder of the fabulous planta- 
tion known as Westover, a power in colonial 
times. Unhappily, the next Byrd in line was 
William III. who gambled away the rich in- 
heritance of his father and left the family 
with neither position nor special prominence 
during the turbulent days of the Revolution. 

Next in line was Thomas Taylor Byrd 
(1752-1821), a farmer who established the 
clan in Clarke County, His son was the first 
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Richard Evelyn Byrd, a lawyer in Winchester; 
his son, in turn, was a Col. William Byrd, 
who migrated to Texas, became adjutant 
general of the State, and in time commanded 
a Confederate cavalry unit. It was in Austin, 
Tex., that the Senator's father, Richard Eve- 
lyn Byrd, was born in 1860. Soon after the 
war, the family returned to Virginia, and in 
time Richard Evelyn embarked upon & po- 
litical career that saw him become speaker 
of the Virginia House of Delegates. 

Harry Foo Brno was born in Martins- 
burg, W. Va., June 10, 1887. He was named 
for his mother’s only brother. When two 
more boys came along, the infants were 
christened, with a puckish fealty to family 
tradition, Tom and Dick. After a distin- 
guished career in World War I, Tom settled 
down in Clarke County as a quiet farmer and 
apple grower; Dick, of course, became ad- 
miral of the polar seas; Harry took to 
politics. 

The boys were born into a family rich in 
history but short on cash. At 15, as the old- 
est son, Harry dropped out of school to dd 
what he could toward improving the family 
fortunes. He rented a part interest in a 
small apple orchard, and began his days at 
4:30 a. m. with a hand sprayer. He worked 
most of the day for the local telephone com- 
pany. He saw an opportunity in the bank- 
rupt weekly Star. It was a Horatio Alger 
story. His earnings on one orchard provided 
an equity in another; by the time he was 21 
he was running the telephone company; he 
managed to get the Star back on its feet by 
driving into West Virginia every Wednesday 
with enough cash to buy paper for the week's 
press run, Today the Byrrp family’s holdings 
in Virginia and West Virginia constitute the 
largest private apple orchards in the world, 
and the Star, edited by State Senator Harry 
F. Byrd, Jr., is a thriving daily. i 

It was inevitable that the Senator should 
have gone early into politics. By the time 
his father won election to the Virginia House 
of Delegates in 1906, the 19-year-old son 
was saturated with politics. His mother’s 
father and grandfather had served in the 
Virginia assembly; another of her grand- 
fathers had served as Ambassador to France 
under Buchanan; her uncle was a United 
States Senator from West Virginia; her 
brother, Uncle Hal“ Flood, was for years a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
Household conversation revolved constantly 
about the tribulations of the Democratic 
Party. In 1915 young Mr. Brun became State 
Senator BYRD, and his career was on the way. 

Political affairs in Virginia at this time 
were pretty much dominated by United 
States Senator Thomas S. Martin, a color- 
less figure who held a loose alliance with the 
powerful Methodist minister, James Cannon, 
Jr. Then, in a relatively short span of time, 
several events came together: Martin died, 
Cannon was raised to the bishopric and as- 
signed temporarily away from Virginia, and 
there arose the road bond fight of 1923. 
Harry Byrrp, hating public debt, swiftly found 
himself leading opposition to the bond issue. 
He adopted John Randolph's magic slogan, 
“Pay as we go” and swept the State with 
passionate arguments against indebtedness. 
When the votes were counted, the bond issue 
was defeated by nearly 50,000 votes (“we 
would have turned out another 50,000. to 
vote against it.“ Brno once recalled, “if the 
farmers could have driven through the mud 
to get to the polis”). And with the results 
of the referendum, Byrp was pushed into the 
vacuum of political leadership created by 
Martin’s death. 

At that, he might have remained in the 
State senate and tended his orchards if a 
chance remark at New York had not raised 
his temper. Attending the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1924, Brrp found him- 
self in a taxi with Bishop Cannon. The 
bishop, who still regarded Virginia as his po- 
litical see, coldly advised Brrp not even to 
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think of running for governor. We,“ said 
the bishop, have decided to elect Walter 
Mapp.” Four months later, Brno announced 
his own candidacy, and in the Democratic 
primary of 1925 he had the pleasure of de- 
feating Cannon's nominee by an overwhelm- 
ing margin. 

Byrp's term as Governor of Virginia, from 
1926 to 1930, is vividly remembered in the 
State to this day. There had been nothing 
like it before; there has been nothing like 
it since. He undertook a wholesale reor- 
ganization of the topheavy State bureaucracy 
and, amazingly, won easy legislative approval 
of reforms that most observers had thought 
impossible. Ninety-five State agencies were 
regrouped under 12 departments (40 agen- 
cies were abolished altogether). There had 
been 48 separate agencies collecting or dis- 
bursing State funds; these were boiled into 
1 office of a State treasurer. BYRD instituted 
an 8-hour day for State employees who had 
been working 7 hours. More significantly, 
Brno threw his whole support behind a move- 
ment to revise the Virginia constitution of 
1902. A constitutional convention would 
have cost at least $500,000, and would have 
proclaimed amendments without direct ap- 
proval of the people. Governor BYRD; as an 
alternative, named a small commission of 
outstanding attorneys (the commission spent 
a frugal $5,000 only), which recommended 
47 material amendments to the constitution. 

These changes were approved by the gen- 
eral assembly, and in June 1928, were ap- 
proved by the people. Interestingly, 1 change 
increased the State supreme court from 5 
to 7 members. Brno declined to name the 
new justices, and forthrightly explained why: 
“I assured the public in my speeches advo- 
cating the proposed amendments that their 
adoption would give me no new appoint- 
ments during my term. I believed that 
statement when I made it, and I expected 
the people to believe it when they heard it.” 

By the time Brno went out of office in 
January of 1930, State taxes had been re- 
duced; the State debt had been lowered by 
$4 million; a strong antilynching bill had 
been written into law (Virginia has not had 
a lynching since then), and mileage in the 
State highway system had increased by 45 
percent. Brrp’s Program of Progress, as he 
proudly called it, was an astonishing achieve- 
ment in a State accustomed to moving, if 
at all, with painful slowness. The record 
caused Brno to be nominated as Virginia's 
favorite son during the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1932; and the following year, when 
Claude Swanson resigned his seat in the 
United States Senate to become Secretary 
of the Navy, no other appointment could 
have been made but that of Harry BYRD. 
He took his seat March 4, 1933, and has held 
5 3 all challengers from that day to 
The Democratic platform of 1932, he has 
often asserted, was an admirable platform. 
“I am still standing on it.“ The platform 
called for a reduction in Federal spending, 
for a renewed dedication to States rights, for 
economy in government. The first bill that 
Byrap voted on was a bill to “preserve the 
credit of the United States Government.” 

Before many months had passed, to be 
sure, the platform that was to have been so 
faithfully kept, had been summarily dis- 
carded. Senator Byrrp, surprised and re- 
sentful, began building up the record of 
fierce party independence that he continues 
to compile today. He voted against the 
NIRA, the Guffey Coal Act, the AAA, the 
Wagner Act. He sought a program of Fed- 
eral reorganization, only to have his efforts 
frustrated by President Roosevelt's ambi- 
tious plans. To Byxp’s absolute horror, the 
Federal budget began going ever deeper in 
the red. Speaking to the Academy of Poli- 
tical Science in New York in 1937, the Sen- 
ator observed in awe that “the Federal 
Government has spent in 7 years the in- 
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credible sum of $47 billion.” It Is inevitable, 
he asserted, “that the national credit will be 
impaired unless we retrench.” 

Byrp’s repeated demands for a balanced 
budget led to a memorable exchange late in 
1938 with Marriner S. Eccles, then chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. In a public 
letter on December 26, Eccles ridiculed 
Ernrp's adherence to “those old-fashioned 
virtues of thrift, frugality, self-reliance, and 
Industry.“ Brrap waited until January 16, 
and then fired a devastating reply. The Sen- 
ator has a gift for pungent political attack; 
he took Mr. Eccles’ hide clean off. His state- 
ment was widely commented upon then; it 
is excellent reading today. 

Yet it is notable that in succeeding 
Months, Brno the economizer became BYRD 
the advocate of greater spending—greater 
spending on defense. In one speech after 
another, he needled the White House for 
what seemed to him inadequate outlays for 
the armed services. At one point, the Pres- 
ident devoted a fire side chat to assuring the 
Public that things were not so bad as the 
gentleman from Virginia believed. Roose- 
velt, though often sorely irriated by Senator 
Brno, remained on good terms with him to 
the end. He loved to poke fun at the Vir- 
ginian’s incessant cries for economy, and 
made the mistake, just prior to his fourth in- 
augural, of remarking publicly that he would 
show Brrp and his fellow economizers a few 
things: he wouldn't spend a cent on his 
inauguration, Senator BYRD, who by acci- 
dent of his chairmanship of the Rules Com- 
mittee was chairman of the inaugural com- 
mittee, took him at his word. At Brrp’s 
Tequest an appropriation for the ceremony 
Was held to $25,000, half the usual cost. Out 
Of this Byrn agreed to pay $700 in printing 

costs only, and while FDR fumed the Sen- 
ator blandly turned back $24,300. 

Byrp had played a significant role in the 
first nomination of Roosevelt in 1932; he also 
had given a boost to Truman's bid for the 
Vice Presidency at the convention of 1944, 
though not for any special love for Harry 
Truman (Byrrp's only interest was in block- 
ing Henry Wallace). As events worked out, 
the Virginian was even cooler to the Fair 
Deal than he had been to the Rooseveltian 
New Deal. The week after World War II 
ended, Bynp called publicly for a cutback 
in the Federal payroll to the prewar level 
of 1 million employees. Badgerlike, he went 

' after Mr. Truman's budgets with unrelent- 
ing zeal. Every January, with the assistance 
Of his crack staffman, Heywood Bell, Jr., 
the Senator worked up a “Byrd budget,” to 
show that appropriations really could be 
Cut by specific amounts. It was this monu- 
Mental labor on Byrp's part that provoked 
and infuriated Truman into the historic dec- 
laration that there were “too many Brrps 
in Congress.“ The Senator’s expression, 
when he first heard of the remarks, was one 
of absolute glee. 

Byrd's repeated conflicts with the White 
House during the Truman administration 
not unnatufally offended disciples of party 
loyalty.” He was often accused of “voting 
With the Republicans.” For a time, BYRD 
Passed off the charge with a good-humored 
Comment that “my name begins with a 
B. ŝo I vote first and the Republicans vote 
With me.” But at one point, the Senator 
delivered a tart reply to an insistent ques- 
tioner who kept wanting to know, “What 
kind of Democrat are you?” Byrp’s response 
Was quoted by the Washington Post in 1951: 

“I want to tell you what kind of a Demo- 
crat Iam. I am not a Republican, I will 
tell you that. I vote with them when they 
are right, and against them when they are 
wrong, but I am not a Republican. The 
kind of Democrat that I try earnestly to be 
is that kind of Democrat that two of the 
greatest presidents of these United States 
Were, both from Virginia, Thomas Jefferson 
and Woodrow Wilson. The kind of Demo- 
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crat I try to be is the kind that Andrew 
Jackson was, who boasted that the proudest 
achievement of his administration was to 
pay off in toto the public debt. That is an 
opportunity that no one will ever have 
again. I am the kind of a Democrat that 
Grover Cleveland was, who said it was the 
duty of the people to support the Govern- 
ment, and not the Government, the people. 
The test of my vote in the Senate and my 
actions elsewhere, now, as they have been 
in the past, and as they will be in the fu- 
ture, is determined by what I believe to be 
best for my country.” 

That may seem a hackneyed peroration. 
Brep means it. Time after time he has 
offended powerful interests in Virginia by 
his uncompromising independence of spirit. 
He has refused to support merely desirable, 
but nonessential, public improvements in 
his own Virginia. Late in 1951, less than 
a year before his most bitter fight for re- 
election, he rejected a plea from Virginia 
veterans that a VA district office in Rich- 
mond be maintained. “I do not feel that 
I can sincerely talk economy in Washing- 
ton and oppose economy in Federal opera- 
tions in Virginia,” said Byrp. And that was 
that. 

But statesman that he is, the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia is a thorough politician 
also. Now and then it appears that his hold 
on the Byrd organization (known to his foes 
as the Byrd machine) may be slipping. But 
every time the organization has been written 
off as an aggregation of old mossbacks, it 
bounces back to life more vigorous than be- 
fore. Like the imperturbable oyster, the or- 
ganization has a way of sucking in irritants 
and turning them into pearls. Through a 
procecs of genteel persuasion, so quiet as to 
be barely audible, unseemly controversies 
generally are avoided. When the organiza- 
tion is pushed into a fight, as it was in the 
Virginia gubernatorial race of 1949 and again 
in the Senator's own campaign of 1952, the 
organization fights like a catamount. BYRD 
has a hot temper; he sometimes has difi- 
culty keeping it under control. 

Most of the time, however, he is as cool as 
the white suits he wears throughout the 
summer months. In the Senate, he is a 
behind-the-scenes man. He seldom speaks 
on the floor, perhaps because he is not an 
exceptional orator. His voice is rather high 
pitched; he has little sense of timing. Yet , 
he is a superlative organizer and skilled par- 
liamentarian. Presiding over the Finance 
Committee, he is often fretful with bores on 
the witness stand, and ignorance of easily 
ascertainable figures causes him acute an- 
guish. He has been working on the Federal 
budget so long that his mind is a storehouse 
of itemized facts on spending. If there is 
one criticism to be made of his public state- 
ments, it is the unusual complaint that they 
have too many facts—too many detailed fig- 
ures that are clear to Senator Bran but often 
obscure to others. 

What is ahead for BYRD? The presump- 
tion in Virginia is that he will, of course, run 
for another term next year. He has offended 
many party-line Democrats by his unwilling- 
ness to support Adlai Stevenson in 1952 and 
1956; he is a continuing irritation to the 
State's liberals and globalists; his uncompro- 
mising advocacy of massive resistance to race 
mixing in the public schools would aline the 
growing Negro vote against him. Yet the 
same factors have served to enhance the af- 
fection in which Brno is held by conservative 
Virginians who are appalled by the course 
of the national Democratic Party; his stand 
on the school-segregation issue unquestion- 
ably is admired by the bulk of the people. 
At this writing, there is no Democrat, and 
certainly no Republican, who could give him 
much of a contest. 

Thus the prospect is that Brun will be 
around for a long time to come. Virginians 
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hope so, for they are intensely proud of him. 
If his voice often seems to be the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, they are confident 
that he, at least, sees the straight way. 


The Agricultural Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the agri- 
cultural conservation program shares 
with farmers and ranchers the costs of 
practices needed for conserving crop- 
land, range and pasture, orchard land, 
farm woodlots, and agricultural water. 
An average of over 2 million farmers a 
year have participated voluntarily in the 
ACP during the past 10 years. 

As a farmer-Government partnership, 
ACP cost-sharing supplies about half 
the cost of approved practices. The 
program is open to all farmers to help 
them carry out their conservation plans, 
get their most urgently needed work 
done, and to get more needed conserva- 
tion done than they would, or could, 
working entirely on their own resources. 

Farmers have made tremendous 
strides in protecting and improving the 
productive capacity of their land since 
the Congress started the ACP in 1936, 
Among such accomplishments made 
with ACP cost-sharing during the past 
10 years, are: 

Four million acres of permanent-type 
conservation cover. 

One hundred and forty-eight million 
acres of green manure and cover crops. 

Two hundred and fourteen acres limed 
to permit conservation cover to grow. 

Six hundred and eighty-seven thou- 
sand dams to store water for erosion 
control, water conservation, and better 
distribution of grazing. 

Eleven million seven hundred thou- 
sand acres terraced. 

Forty-seven million acres of contour 
farming and stripcropping. 

One million acres planted to trees. 

The national ACP is adjusted each 
year on the basis of local farmer recom- 
mendations, congressional suggestions, 
and departmental knowledge of conser- 
vation needs and conditions. As a re- 
sult of such constructive efforts, farmers 
find the ACP a flexible program easy to 
adapt by local farmer committees to 
help solve the many and varied local 
farm conservation problems. 

More emphasis is given to practices 
with long-lasting benefits, but assistance 
is not limited to such practices. Special 
attention is given to urgently needed 
water conservation measures. The pro- 
gram is often used to establish conserva- 
tion practices on farmland that con- 
tribute to flood control and watershed 
conservation. 

In many counties, farmers have made 
good use of the ACP to pool their efforts 
to get at community problems which 
they could not solve working individu- 
ally. Almost 10,000 such pooling efforts, 
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of about 12 farmers each, have been 
completed. 

i The program utilizes where needed, 
the local technical services of the Soil 
Conservation Service and Forest Service. 
Seeding, fertilizing, and other such in- 
formation from land-grant colleges is 
used. Farmer committees are assisted 
in planning and developing their local 
program by these local technicians and 
representatives of other local agricul- 
tural groups. 

The agricultural conservation program 
helps to assure our rapidly growing pop- 
ulation that its future requirements for a 
generous supply of food, clothing, shelter, 
and many other raw materials will be 
met. The ACP shares with farmers and 
ranchers the costs of needed conserva- 
tion practices the producers would not 
or could not do without assistance. 

The future security of all the people 
depends on protecting the Nation's soil 
and water resources. These croplands, 
grazing lands, and woodlands furnish 76 
percent of all raw products used by in- 
dustry today. 

During the past 10 years, the general 
public has benefited from the conserva- 
tion work done under ACP by an average 
of over 2 million farmers a year. 

Examples of the tremendous strides 
made in protecting and improving pro- 
ductive capacity to meet the future needs 
of the country during the past 10 years 
under ACP: 

One hundred and seventy-four million 
acres of conservation cover. 

Six hundred and eighty-seven thou- 
sand dams to control erosion, save water, 
improve grazing land. 

One million acres planted to trees. 

Eleven million seven thousand acres of 
sloping land terraced. 

In carrying out its part of the farmer- 
Government partnership, ACP cost- 
sharing supplies only about half the cost 
of approved practices. Farmers supply 
the rest of the cost. The program is 
open to all producers on privately owned 
land to carry out their conservation 
plans, get the most urgently needed work 
done, and emphasizes practices with 
permanent and semipermanent benefits. 

The program is so flexible that it is 
easily adapted to meeting special, local, 
and emergency problems such as drought, 
flood damage, and severe erosion. Spe- 
cial attention is given to urgently needed 
water-conservation measures. The pro- 
gram is often used to establish conserva- 
tion practices on farmland that help 
control floods and wind erosion. 

The ACP has helped solve some 10,000 
special community conservation prob- 
lems in the last 10 years which producers 
oe not have solved working individ- 
ually. 

The ACP utilities technical services 
and research information as well as local 
farmer experience, in developing and 
carrying out local programs. 

The ACP utilizes technical services 
the conservation aspects of the soil bank. 
Instead, the two programs supplement 
each other in getting conservation farm- 
ing systems started and in getting con- 
Servation speeded up on farms and 
ranches in the public interest. 
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Trips on Colorful Utah’s Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


Or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Joyce Rockwood Muench, a member of 
one of America’s best-known husband- 
wife, writer-photographer teams, has 
written a series of articles in Arizona 
Highways on the Nation's outstanding 
scenic-vacation land, the colorful stand- 
ing rocks country of southeastern Utah. 

Mrs. Muench describes this country as 
«the “grandest, most challenging country 
I can think of, the fabulous and little 
known Land of the Sleeping Rainbow’.” 

These articles and the superlative 
Muench color photos of this area are 
helping tell the world about an area that 
until very recently was known only to 
local cowboys, prospectors, and Indians 
and a few venturesome tourists brave 
enough to get off the paved highway. 

We in Utah who know and love this 
dramatically colorful desert-mountain 
country are gratified at this publicity 
given to our State by the distinguished 
monthly publication of the Arizona High- 
ways Department. And because of the 
national interest in travel and in wilder- 
ness lands, I hereby request unanimous 
consent to reproduce in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the Muench article from the 
June issue of Arizona Highways. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRIPS ON COLORFUL UTAH's HIGHWAYS 
(By Joyce Rockwood Muenck) 

Under the guise of work, my husband and 
I have spent the last two decades scouting 
out and photographing beautiful places. 
You might say that we make a business of 
other people's vacations. 

We've been asked so often that we have 
the answer ready before the sentence is 
finished: “What area do you like best?” 

“The most wonderful area is where we've 
just been.” 

So right now, although we're back home, 


reliving our adventures and enjoying our 


pletures, the grandest, most challenging 
country I can think of is in southeastern 
Utah, the fabulous and little known “Land 
of the Sleeping Rainbow.” 

You never heard the name? It's what the 
Navaho Indians call a most dramatic portion 
of the Colorado Plateau. 

It's where you'll find such enticing labels 
as the Circle Cliffs, Cathedrals in Stone, 
Capitol Reef, Valley of the Goblins, the ma- 
jestic Henry Mountains (that are still grow- 
ing). 

Within its borders are the Aquarius Pla- 
teau, with the highest forest in the world 

g at most peak's timberline and 
rising another thousand feet; the Hondoo 
on the Muddy, in the San Rafael Swell; 
Utah's Grand Canyon, and weird Upheaval 
Dome, 

Yes, those and more than you could see 
in a dozen vacations all rolled into one. 

Rainbows, I realize, are traditionally to be 
seen in the sky, with a pot of gold at their 
foot—if you can reach it. Today, the style 
even in rainbows has changed. Uranium 
hunters look for treasure where the many- 
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colored bands of the Chinle shales spread 
over the ground, and every other formation 
has its brilliant tints. 

Whether he found pay dirt or not, the 
modern prospector has left a trail through 
some of the most gaily painted, fantastically 
shaped and eroded scenery on the globe. We 
can follow him into yesterday's remote and 
inaccessible corners to see amazing examples 
of Nature's handiwork. 

Along the approaching highways, fine little 
towns with modern motels and restaurants 
seem completely unaware of the exciting 
places you are heading for, but are glad to 
serve you. Within the magic circle itself are 
Torrey, Fruita, Hanksville, Boulder, Escalante 
and Moab to cater to your needs. 

You may spend your days in some of the 
most rugged scenery on earth and, if you so 
desire, be back to a white tablecloth at sup- 
per time. 

Next to “what area is best,“ people most 
persistently want to know “when is the best 
time to go?” That's easy to answer—When- 
ever you can go, from early spring to the very 
end of autumn.” 

There's so much climate in the Land of 
the Sleeping Rainbow, that any month in 
nine will be ideal for some part of it. Since 
you can’t possibly see it all at once, perhaps 
next year you may come in another season. 

Elevations vary from 3,480 feet above sea 
level at Hite on the Colorado to 12,500 feet 
on the Aquarius Plateau, making for many 
climates to choose from. 

In spring and early summer there will be 
flowers up high, and the lowest desert 
stretches will be pleasantly cool. July and 
August bring heat to low-lying areas, but the 
finest kind of weather to great portions of 
the plateau lands. They also bring great 
thunderclouds, which photographers dote 
upon, and flashfloods in some of the canyons. 

Fall is crisp, with clear air, lovely color on 
the aspens in the heights and later on 
cottonwoods and tamarisk in the canyons. 
November may close high roads with the first 
snow and then warm up to glorious weeks 
of a belated Indian summer, Then it is 
that mountains 70 miles away seem about to 
fall in your lap, and the nippy nights put 
you right to sleep after a long day among 
the rainbows. After that—before you know 
it—it’s spring again. 

Perhaps you've already noticed very few 
roads on the map inside the 100-mile-wide 
area between Federal highways. Utah State 
24 crosses from 89 to 6-50 and State 95 leaves 
it at Hanskville to meander southward. 
State 54 from Bryce Canyon serves Escalante 
and Boulder, merging into 117 over shoulders 
of the Aquarius Plateau to Torrey. 

The rest of the roads aren't on the map 
yet, because you can bulldoze a road faster 
than you can print it on a map. Don't 
blame local information for failing to in- 
clude a route that wasn't there a month ago, 
or where only cattlemen or prospectors 
travel. But believe me, there are some 
wonderful roads in that country. Some are 
almost as spectacular as the scenery and for 
those you will definitely need a four-wheel 
drive and a guide. 

On our adventures, we went in Marilda, 
a four-wheel drive station wagon of acro- 
batic-contortionist abilities and personality- 
plus. She was put through her paces by 
Lurt Knee, only licensed guide in the area, 
We made his Pleasant Creek Ranch in Capi- 
tol Reef National Monument our head- 
quarters. 

Cradled among great walls of the Reef 
and perched on juniper-studded “Hogan 
Hill,” Sleeping Rainbow Lodge has magnifi- 
cent views and as yet, limited accommoda- 
tions. The Henry Mountains on the east 
watch it through the rift of Pleasant Creek 
Canyon and from a side window the Aquar- 
ius Plateau with its lofty forest can be 
glimpsed up a cut in Miners Mountain. 
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Deer, porcupine and desert fox investigate 
the premises at night and no summer day is 
without its cooling breeze. 

When Lurt first took us into the Circle 
Cliffs, years ago, we were probably the first 
party to penetrate the great Wingate sand- 
stone escarpment and drop into the rounded 
dome of Burr Flat, just for the fun of it. 
There were “ways” to get in but no roads 
and once inside, the car knew as much about 
where to go as we did. Now, with a bow to 
uranium-searchers, there are two entrances 
by road and one exit (only) by canyon. 

What might be considered the front door 
to the exclusive Circle is the Burr Trail, 
breaching the eastern rim. It climbs over 
the Waterpocket Fold from a well traveled 
road that joins Notom, on State 24, a few 
miles east of Capitol Reef National Monu- 
ment. 

The Burr Trail was only that, a few years 
ago, a difficult horse path switchbacking up 
@ rocky canyon wall, When uranium men 
decided on making a road of it, oldtimers 
shook their heads and said it couldn't be 
done. Now it's a thrilling sight as it mounts 
at an angle, turns and goes back—climbing 
every inch of the way. A wonderful view 
looking east to the Henry Mountains is 
achieved with new perspective on each ris- 
ing level. 

If the irregular cliffs, cut into shapes be- 
yond all cataloguing, were not enough for 
the visitor, the Black Forests would draw 
people as bees to honey to this rockhound's 
paradise. For a characteristic of the Chinle 
and Shinarump formations is the presence 
TE PORADE trees which grew in swampy low- 

ds. 

They lie on slopes, in gullies and rolling 
down the hillsides. Some were giants of a 
primeval forest, 150 feet in height (or so the 

ed remnants measure) and 1 standing 
stump, 12 feet tall at 1 side and 10 feet 
through at the base. Other, only slightly 
less magnificent specimens lie athwart each 
other, as in a driedup millpond. Segments 
from thimblesize to immovable sections, are 
just emerging from their clay blankets. 

The exit to the Circle Cliffs leaves Burr 
Flat by a channel through which a goodly 
share of a mountain (once standing above 
the fiat) was carried away. It's not really 
a road but one of the most spectacular 
canyon trips which the Colorado Plateau 
Offers. Fall is particularly lovely through 
Silver Falls Canyon. 

Our tiny car worked its way down rock 
corridors with cliffs above sweeping in over- 
hangs, curving back in undercuts where sun 
never penetrates dark seeps, fringed by ferns. 
From a shadowed room we rolled into great 
golden amphitheaters. Immense old cotton- 
woods drape their irregular, dark-ridged 
trunks and heavy branches with golden leaves 
through which the afternoon sun filtered. 

Reflected light from the cliffs filled the 
spacious Chambers and we watched refiec- 
tions of high domes and marveled at the 
weathering—painted on cross-bedded Navaho 
standstone. 

Silver Falls finally comes into the canyon 
of the Escalante River and a little down- 
stream from the ford, Harris Canyon. enters, 
providing a convenient continuation of the 
route. Inclining gently, the gorge is quite as 
dramatic and overwhelming as the earlier 
Miles. A small perennial stream must be 
crossed and recrossed through vast rooms 
and past deep caves, where prehistoric In- 
dians built small houses. 

The town of Escalante lies a few miles 
beyond the canyon head. Once there, the 
pavement of State Route 54, the modern 
motels, and 2 good dinner at a cafe make the 
day’s experiences in the Circle Cliffs seem 
completely unreal. 

An extra day's trip leads south from Esca- 
lante to Kodachrome Flat and the graceful 
Grosvenor Arch, Both of interest and 
unique in their way, they are always in 
demand for the camera fan. 
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The return can be made through the town 
of Boulder, which, until 1935, was a pack- 
horse town without road access, into the 
Circle Cliffs via wonderful views from Long 
Canyon Point on the western rim, and out 
over the Burr Trail. This is always open 
as a through route if a summer storm should 
make the canyon exit temporarily inadvisa- 
ble or fall snow shut the high road over 117. 

But for an illuminating overview of the 
circle, you will want to climb the flanks of 
Boulder Mountain on the way to Torrey. 

This is a reviewing stand for the march 
of events which cover more of geologic time 
than the spectator can easily grasp. The 
Aquarius Plateau, on which we are (Boulder 
Mountain is the local name for this portion 
of the plateau), is one of the region’s great 
headlands, visible for miles in every direc- 
tion. 

The 49 miles on top is the remnant of 
a vast surface that once stood much higher 
and reached south and east of the present 
Green and Colorado Rivers. Since land- 
scapes are never the static affairs we take 
them to be, profound changes have come 
with the centuries, as erosion has torn at 
the highlands. 

We look down into the ruins of a moun- 
tain, once mounded up to 11,300 feet, a van- 
ished neighbor of the Aquarius, the exist- 
ence of which was first surmised by the 
geologist. Its volcanic cap was split open 
and its own streams devoured the rocks, 
chewing them up and spitting them into a 
maze of desert canyons. The Escalante 
River is still concerned with carrying off 
debris, delivering it to the Colorado River 
to be scattered clear to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. 

All that is left here is a great ellipse of 
cliffs, standing like the edges of a broken 
and empty eggshell. You can see across the 
domed basin they guard to the white cones 
of the Henry Mountains beyond. 

At the foot of the cliffs sweep the Sleep- 
ing Rainbow—one of the largest and finest 
displays of the Chinle formation in the whole 
region. There are purples and yellows, lav- 
enders and pinks, lilacs, ash gray, red, blue, 
and brown. 

The great geologist, Herbert Gregory, says 
of the colored bands: 

“Their wide expanse, their brilliant color- 
Ing and fantastic weathering makes them an 
outstanding scenic feature, even in a region 
where most rocks are highly colored and 
eroded into picturesque forms.” 


— 


Learning the Hard Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Lancaster (S. C.) 
News of August 8, 1957: 

LEARNING THE Harp War 


“We have had amply demonstrated to us 
that medicine and politics do not mix.” That 
quote is from a magazine which can speak 
with authority, the British Medical Journal. 
Britain has had socialized medicine for many 
years, and her National Health Service em- 
ploys something like 99 percent of all British 
doctors. 

The service’s current troubles have been 
much in the news lately. The most publi- 
cized issue has been doctors’ pay, by any 
reasonable standard, it is low and the Gov- 
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ernment so far has refused to make adequate 
adjustments. But there is more to the mat- 
ter than this economic factor. As the British 
Medical Journal puts it, “The employees have 
lost all trust and confidence in their monop- 
oly employer.” As evidence, it cites the fact 
that in recent months there has been a strik- 
ing increase in the number of doctors inves- 
tigating the possibility of leaving England 
for one of the Dominions. 

What are the troubles, other than the 
salary problem, that socialized medicine has 
brought to Britain’s doctors? The Journal 
has this to say: The pettifogging arguments 
about whether a food is a drug, the form- 
filling, the regulations, earnest discussions 
on whether a week's leave not taken one year 
can be carried on to the next, the ever- 
increasing intrusion of the administrator, 
both centrally and locally, all this and much 
more is turning medicine into an adminis- 
trator's maze.” 

Then the Journal makes the most ominous 
statement of all, “The unfortunate doctor 
soon loses his sense of direction and will end 
up by losing his sense of profession.” 

Measures are periodically proposed in this 
country which would give the Government 
sweeping and varied controls over the doctors 
and medical practice, and thus set the stage 
for ultimate socialized medicine. We can 
profit by Britain's costly example, and avoid 
such schemes like the plague. 


Comments on Recent Supreme Court 
Rulings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, the 
Arizona Republic of Saturday, August 10, 
carried a very interesting comment on 
recent Supreme Court rulings, written by 
one of Arizona's outstanding lawyers, Mr. 
Terrence A. Carson. Mr. Carson has had 
long experience in the law, having prac- 
ticed in Arizona since 1923. He is recog- 
nized as one of the great constitutional 
lawyers of the West, having had more 
cases. involving the Constitution than 
any other lawyer in the State during the 
time he has practiced. Mr. Carson un- 
derstands his subject, he expresses him- 
self well on it, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 


Appendix of the Recor for the perusal 


of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Justices Hir Own Covrt’s RULING 
(By Terrence A. Carson) 

There has been a storm of protest against 
the United States Supreme Court decisions 
dealing with communism and other local 
issues of the States. For the first time in 
history, the Court's decisions have been pro- 
tested by the American Bar Association, 
judges of the State supreme courts, State at- 
torneys general, Members of Congress, gov- 
ernors, law enforcement agencies, and even 
by Judges of the Supreme Court itself. 

Justice Douglas bitterly criticized the 
Court in the Chessman case, where Chessman 
had been convicted of 17 felonies in Cali- 
fornia, including murder and rape. He 
pointed out the case had been before the 
Supreme Court seven times and, he stated 
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the abuse of appellate power would lead to 
the curtailment or the abolishment of the 
jurisdiction of the Court in some respects, 

Justices Harlan and Clark criticized the 
Court in the Konigsberg case where Konigs- 
berg refused to answer certain questions re- 
garding communism in his application for 
admission to the bar. Konigsberg also 
stated that the Communist Party in the 
United States did not believe in the over- 
throw of our Government by force, which is 
contrary to everything that the Communists 
have taught in their long history. Judge 
Clark, who had been United States Attorney 
General and who had battled the Commu- 
nists, bitterly dissented in the Watkins case 
and in other cases dealing with the power to 
curb communism. 

The Supreme Court for the first time over- 
ruled the actions of States regarding appli- 
cations for admission to the bar after the 
applications had been rejected by reason of 
Communist membership or affiliation. The 
Court held, in spite of the showing of com- 
munistic affiliation or connections, that evi- 
dence of good character overcame this fact. 
It will be remembered that Alger Hiss pro- 
duced evidence of good character from the 
White House down. 

The Supreme Court has dealt serious blows 
to Congress in dealing with their investiga- 
tive powers. Had it not been for these pow- 
ers, the treason of Alger Hiss would have 
never been discovered. The facts of the 
Teapot Dome scandal would not have been 
brought to light, and the uncovering of re- 
cent labor racketeering would never have 
taken place. 

The Court has curtailed the powers of the 
FBI and of Congress to run down traitors, 
criminals, and labor racketeers. It has given 
unnecessary aid and comfort to murderers, 
rapists, and acid-throwing labor thugs such 
as blinded Victor Riesel. Certainly the court 
should protect the rights of individuals but, 
it is not its duty to open the flood gates. 
The Court also has by its decisions crippled 
the power of the Secretary of State to deny 
passports to Communists or subversives to 
travel in foreign countries. In one case, the 
State Department was forced to grant pass- 
ports to arch traitors now in France who, as 
American citizens, had carried on treason 
against the United States with their Com- 
munist connections. 

We wonder why the Supreme Court, under 
the leadership of Chief Justice Warren, has 
been so solicitous of the rights of Commu- 
nists and traitors. The Court must know 
that if the power of the United States was 
destroyed, the Communists would take over 
the leadership of the world. America, like 
the rest of the Communist countries, would 
become a slave camp. The Court must know 
that since World War I. we have spent over 
$300 billion for national defense and, $50 
billion for foreign aid and, we are now spend- 
ing $36 billion a year for national defense. 
This back-breaking burden is borne mostly 
by the taxpayers of America, and at the 
present time there is no relief in sight. 

The Court must know that if we are forced 
to draft young men and send them to the 
four corners of the earth to guard against 
communism, then our beloved country 
should have the right to protect itself 
agatinst subversives at home. We hope that 
the Court has not forgotten the countless 
millions who have been butchered, tortured, 
and murdered along with the other millions 
who have been sent to the Siberian slave 
camps and who have died of torture. 

We hope that the court has not forgotten 
the millions of hapless Chinese peasants who 
have been butchered in Communist China. 
If this does not convince the court, then it 
can think of the millions in the -satellite 
countries in chains, some of whom fought 
tanks with their bare hands to gain their 
freedom. 

If this is not enough to convince the court 
of the dangers of communism, let the court 
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read the report of the special U. N. com- 
mittee that investigated the butchery and 
the sending off to the slave camps of Siberia, 
the freedom fighters of the Hungarian revo- 
lution. If this still is not enough, then the 
court might remember the countless thou- 
sands who died in the frozen wastes of Korea 
due, in a large part, to the treason of home- 
grown Communists. 

With the cry of countless millions of people 
held in bondage by the Communists with 
their murder, butchery, and rape of innocent 
victims, and the motortal cries of the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters whose bodies were 
ground up like cattle and dumped into the 
waters of the Danube, I am reminded of the 
answer Ross gave to Macduff in the immortal 
lines of Shakespeare's Macbeth: 


“Stands Scotland where it did? Alas poor 
country. 

Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 

Be call’d our mother, but our grave: where 
nothing, 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to 
smile; 

Where sighs and groans and shrieks that 
rend the air, 

Are made, not mark'd: where violent sorrow 
seems 

A modern ecstasy; the dead man’s knell 

Is there scarce ask'd for who; and good 
men’s lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken,” 


The Special School Milk Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the special 
school milk program which was inaugu- 
rated by the 83d Congress has been a tre- 
mendous success. As one Member of 
Congress who was most active in estab- 
lishing this program and in cosponsor- 
ing the extension of it for an additional 
2 years, I desire today to give a progress 
report on the program. 

The special milk program operated by 
the Department of Agriculture is de- 
signed to increase the consumption of 
fluid milk by children. It is a relatively 
new program; it was inaugurated only 3 
years ago by the Republican 83d Con- 


gress. In that time, however, it has de- 


veloped into a remarkably successful 
program—benefiting both our children 
and our dairy farmers. 

This program was authorized as a part 
of the revised dairy price support pro- 
gram included in the Agricultural Act of 
1954. It was intended to represent a 
positive approach to the problem of sur- 
plus milk production. By making it pos- 
sible for children to drink more fluid 
milk—it was reasoned—less milk would 
flow into Government inventories in the 


.form of surplus butter, cheese, and dry 
milk. 


— 


By the second year of operations, 1955- 
56, over 60,000 schools were in the 
program. In that year, over 1.4 billion 
half-pints of milk were consumed by the 
children in these schools. This was in 
addition to the 1.7 billion half-pints chil- 
dren were consuming as a part of the 
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school lunch. As the result of these two 
programs, the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that about 17 million children 
are drinking milk at school. 

Studies made by the Department of 
Agriculture show that milk consumption 
by students increased by as much as 80 
to 100 percent after the school entered 
this special milk program. Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds finance the 
program and the chief use of the funds 
is to permit the schools to reduce the 
price of milk to children. Schools are 
also encouraging children to drink more 
fluid milk by establishing new times of 
service—during recess periods, before 
the children take their bus ride home 
and in many other ways. 

The program was scheduled to end in 
June 1956. But, upon the President's 
recommendation, it was continued for 
another 2 years through legislation 
which I cosponsored. The program was 
also extended to summer camps, orphan- 
ages and other institutions caring for 
children. The program continued to 
grow in its third year, 1956-57. Over 
70,000 schools and institutions partici- 
pated and the children drank almost 1.8 
billion half-pints of milk, over and above 
the milk served with the school lunch. 

Thus, the special milk program is not 
only helping children, it is building big- 
ger markets for fluid milk. 


H. David Frackman Rededicates Our 
Constitutional Heritage of Individual 
Liberty 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, massive 
historical upheavals which wrested in- 
dividual liberties from tyrants contrib- 
uted to the concept of individual lib- 
erty—a concept which is a cornerstone 
of our constitutional system. 

H. David Frackman is a prominent 
lawyer of 40 years’ standing at the bar, 
a past national officer of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States. He is 
also the president of the Manhattan 
Civic Club, and prominent in fraternal 
and interfaith activities. On July 4, 
1957, he delivered an address under the 
auspices of the Captain Belvedere 
Brooks Post of the American Legion, at 
the Soldiers and Sailors Monument at 
Riverside Drive in New York City. 

Mr. Frackman’s July 4 address con- 
tains a penetrating analysis of our con- 
stitutional heritage. It is a scholarly 
address, and at the same time it points 
up the need for rededicating ourselves 
to the protection of those ideals of con- 
stitutional liberty which have made our 
Nation great. 

The address follows: 

We are assembled this Fourth of July at 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument erected 
to commemorate the memory.of our de- 
parted comrades who fought and died in de- 
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Tense of our freedoms. This day we espe- 
cially bear in mind the beginnings of our 
country. The Declaration of Independence 
documented our grievances against the Eng- 
lish King and declared to the entire world 
our determination to be free of tyranny and 
to stand upon our own feet as a sovereign 
Nation, These freedoms were won only after 
extreme sacrifices and the loss of lives. The 
Men and women who died did not seek 
war. None of our comrades in the colonial 
Gays or in the wars which followed sought 
to benefit by its spoils. War was forced 
upon them by those seeking to destroy our 
concept of individual liberty. 

The foundation of human freedom had its 
beginning in 1215 with the signing of the 
Magna Charta by King John. This docu- 
ment was presented to King John by the 
English Barons who felt that their rights 
had been violated by him. Because of King 
John’s abuse of power, the barons had cast 
of their allegience and taken up arms 
against him. They wanted a guaranty that 
for the renewal of their homage and fealty, 
the king would grant to them the freemen 
of England and their heirs, certain liberties 
and privileges dealing with the church, 
their. feudal rights, law and justice, taxa- 
tion, the seizure of property, popular inter- 
ests and temporary evils. It must be borne 
in mind that these privileges granted by 
the Magna Charta were extended to the 
English barons only and did not include 
the common man. These privileges rested 
entirely upon this feudal contract which 
would continue to be the basis for the con- 
tractual relationship between the King and 
the English barons so long as he respected 
their rights. This document is often referred 
to as the palladium of popular liberties and 
has a constitutional importance in the de- 
velopment of human rights. 

The next constitutional document of great 
Importance in the historical growth of 
human liberty is known as the Mayflower 
Compact, This document was signed by 41 
Pilgrims aboard the Mayfiower in Province- 
town Harbor, November 11, 1620, 1 month 
before landing at Plymouth, This was the 
first written constitution in America. By 
the signing of this instrument its sub- 
Scribers formed a civil body politic to en- 
act, constitute and frame such just and 
equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions 
and officers from time to time as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the 
general good of the colony. 

On May 10, 1776, delegates from the United 
Colonies of New Hampshire; Massachusetts 
Bay; Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tion; Connecticut; New York; New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania; New Castle, Kent, and Sussex 
in Delaware; Maryland; Virginia; North Caro- 

, and South Carolina met in Philadelphia 
to discuss and recommend to the respective 
assemblies the adoption of a document set- 
ting forth the grievances of the Colonies 
Against the British Crown and stating its de- 
termination to be free and independent of its 
Tule, and finally, in the form in which we 
know it to be, our Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted by the Congress on July 4, 
1776, and signed by the representatives of the 
13 States mentioned. 

It contained a recital of the wrongs and 
injuries perpetrated by the King of Great 
Britain against the Colonies and announced 
to the entire world our determination to form 
A free and independent government under 
democratic rule. With this declaration of 
Tact, the delegates of the Colonies then went 
on to take steps to formulate our structure of 
Bovernment. As we already know, the 
Articles of Confederation which followed 
Proved ineffective. 

The next important constitutional docu- 
ment in Amefican life is known as the 
Articles of Confederation, adopted by the 
Colonial Congress November 15, 1777. The 
Source of its authority emanated from the 
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delegates of the several States assembled. 
It did not vest in the Federal Government, 
the centralized authority which was subse- 
quently provided for in the United States 
Constitution, adopted in 1789. The Articles 
of Confederation permitted each State to 
retain its sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence. It proved ineffective to unite the 
several States and its people under a central- 
ized form of government adequate to grant 
and guarantee the rights which are presently 
enjoyed by our people. Soon after its adop- 
tion it became evident that the Articles of 
Confederation would not serve the purpose 
for which it was intended and steps were 
taken to insure to the people the privileges 
desired and subsequently secured to them 
upon an adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

On May 25, 1787, 55 delegates from these 
13 States met in Philadelphia to discuss and 
draw up a Constitution which would replace 
the Articles of Confedetation. There were 
differences of opinion, heated and bitter dis- 
cussions, and after many compromises a 
document was prepared and referred to the 
13 States for its ratification. It was not until 
June 21, 1789, that the required 9 out of the 
13 States ratified the Constitution and the 
new Federal Government was established at 
New York on April 30, 1789. 

The basic difference between the Articles 
of Confederation and the Constitution of 
the United States lies in the source of its 
authority. The authority for the Articles 
of Confederation emanated from the States; 
the authority for the Constitution of the 
United States emanated from the people. 

After the adoption of the Constitution 
and before the first sessions of Congress held 
under it in New York City on March 4, 1789, 
resolutions in the form of amendments 
thereto were offered and subsequently 
adopted because it was felt that without 
these amendments there were no sufficient 
safeguards for human liberty. These first 
ten amendments are referred to as our Bill of 
Rights. 

The Bill of Rights guarantees to us freedom 
of religion, speech, and the press. The right 
to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances; guarantees to us that persons 
and houses shall be secure from unreasonable 
search and seizure; due process of law; a 
trial by jury in cases involving felonies; 
other privileges and rights which have be- 
come the heritage of a free people. These 
rights and privileges could not have been 
vested in the people under a form of gov- 
ernment other than one centralized and 
maintained for all the people governed by 
it. Any disintegration of our central fed- 
eralized government can well jeopardize 
these rights and privileges and impair our 
freedoms, How well within recent times 
have we come to know that freedoms can 
be impaired unless zealously guarded. It was 
Thomas Paine who said “that those who 
would enjoy the blessings of liberty must 
suffer the inconvenience of supporting it“. 
Some of these freedoms in our own day be- 
came impaired because some submitted to 
the slanted thinking of one individual. The 
Supreme Court of the United States recently 
rectified these wrongs, pointing Out anew 
the safeguards of liberty guaranteed to us 
apparently ignored by those believing them- 
selves above the accepted thinking of the 
majority of the people. 

I think we have reached a turning point 
in this situation and that we are now fully 
awake to the realization that these freedoms 
must be zealously guarded. 

Our forefathers in the very beginning of 
our national life were aware of the possibil- 
ity that from time to time individuals and 
groups might try to destroy or impair these 
freedoms. A word of caution was delivered 
by the first Chief Justice of the United 
States, John Jay. What he said then can 
well be heeded by us now. In writing for 
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the “Federalist”, Chief Justice John Jay 
said, referring to the Constitutiorial Conven- 
tion which drafted the Constitution. 

“This convention composed of men who 
possessed the confidence of the people and 
many of whom had become highly distin- 
guished by their patriotism, virtue, and wis- 
dom in times which tried the minds and 
hearts of men, undertook the arduous task. 
In the mild season of peace, with minds 
unoccupied by other subjects, they passed 
many months in cool, uninterrupted, and 
daily consultations; and finally without hay- 
ing been awed by power, or influenced by 
any passions except love for their country, 
they presented and recommended to the 
people the plan produced by their joint effort 
and very unanimous councils, $ * * These 
and similar considerations then induced the 
people to rely greatly on the judgment and 
integrity of the Congress; and they took 
their advice, notwithstanding the various 
arts and endeavors used to deter and dis- 
suade them from it. I am persuaded in my 
own mind that the people have always 
thought right on this subject and that their 
universal and uniform attachment to the 
cause of the Union rests on great and 
weighty reasons, They who promote the 
idea of substituting a number of distinct 
confederacies would put the continuance of 
the Union in utmost jeopardy. 

“I sincerely wish that it may be as clearly 
foreseen by every good citizen that, when-. 
ever the dissolution of the Union arrives, 
America will have reason to exclaim in the 
words of the poet, ‘Farewell, a long farewell 
to all my greatness.’ ” 

Our Constitution was not written for a 
section of our country nor for a segment of 
its people. It was written for all of our 
people. It was not written for the North 
or the South, the East or the West. It was 
intended to be a rule of law and order for 
all America; a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

We did not fear foreign ideologies during 
the period when immigration was unre- 
stricted. During this era we grew into the 
mightiest nation on earth. We should not 
and need not fear the outside world now. 

We recognize the fact that opposed to our 
way of life there exists in the world an 
ideology which seeks to overthrow our demo- 
cratic institutions. It is the task of each 
of us to vigilantly guard our freedoms and 
our liberties. None of us would willingly 
surrender our way of life or the form of 
government under which we live. The world 
is no longer as big as it once appeared to be. 
Of necessity we must consider the lot of 
people in other lands in relation to our own 
security. In advocating the cause of free- 
dom, America has been obliged to assume the 
role of world leadership, and we stand ir- 
revocably committed to this obligation. To 
settle differences among nations by peace- 
ful means the United Nations organization 
came into being. In the United Nations, 
we play a prominent part as it is the instru- 
mentality through which all liberty-loving 
people hope to achieve permanent peace eco- 
nomically and politically, security and free- 
dom from the scourge of war. Through the 
United Nations it is hoped that all people 
will realize better standards of life in larger 
freedom and for these ends we must live 
together with one another as good neigh- 
bors practicing tolerance in our dealings 
with each other for the common good. 

There has been adopted by the United Na- 
tions through the workings of its Commis- 
sion on Human Rights a universal bill of 
rights. It consists of 400 words set forth 
coincidentally in 10 articles and closely fol- 
lows our American Bill of Rights. It is 
hoped that just as our Bill of Rights is the 
foundation stone of liberty for our people 
here, so the universal bill of rights in time 
will become the foundation stone of free- 
dom for the o people of all lands 
everywhere. To implement the universal bill 
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of rights and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, a North Atlantic pact was entered 
into as a collective self-defense arrangement 
among countries of the North Atlantic area 
who, while banded together to resist armed 
attack against any one of them specifically, 
reaffirms their obligations in the Charter 
of the United Nations to settle their dis- 
putes with any nation solely by peaceful 
means. It is designed to fit into the very 
framework of the United Nations and to in- 
sure practical efforts for maintaining peace 
and security. ; 

We have come a long way since the days of 
the Magna Carta. We are effectively 
planting the knowledge, the desire and the 
hope for freedom in places heretofore un- 
known. This Government leads the way in 
the struggle now pending between democ- 
racy and totalitarian ideologies. As we meet 
with the representatives of foreign lands to 
work out the destiny of all people by peace- 
ful means, we must nevertheless bear in 
mind the necessity of maintaining ourselves 
militarily in the strongest possible position. 
We have not yet reached the day when we 
can turn our swords into ploughshares. We 
must remain militarily at least as strong as 
those who seek to destroy our American way 
of life. However, we must not exclude any 
avenue in the field of diplomacy or inter- 
national relationship which may tend to- 
ward a better understanding and a more 


peace. 

To this end, we must remain united with- 
in our own borders. We must think alike 
concerning the fundamental principles of 
liberty and we must not permit one seg- 
ment of our people to disregard the con- 
stitutional rights of another, We must 
unite for our common good. 

Let us this day rededicate ourselves to 
the task of preserving our freedoms; to mini- 
mize with all our might the political and 
economic inequalities which exist; to give 
spirit and truth to the Declaration which 
induced our forefathers to sever their rela- 
tionship with their mother country, and to 
recognize that our systems of government 
will endure only if we serve well all the 
people without regard to race, creed, color, 
religion, or place of origin. 

Let America be a land in which no man 
shall be master and none shall be slave. 


William Rifkin, of Wilkes-Barre, an Out- 
standing American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
August 12, 1957, commenting on the 
passing of Mr. William Rifkin, of 
Wilkes-Barre: 

WILL RIFKIN, A FINE AMERICAN 

There is a lesson for all America in the life 
and death of Wilkes-Barre's beloved William 
Rifkin—Bill to his brothers at the Elks and 
Will to countless others who, through the 
years, enjoyed the privilege of his friendship’ 
and drew inspiration from his example as 
an American and humanitarian. 

Will Rifkin -was just about everything a 
good citizen and a good neighbor could pos- 
sibly be. 

Yet, his forbears did not come to these 
shores on the Mayflower. Nor was he able to 
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trace his ancestry to the gallant colonists 
who struck a blow for liberty in the Revolu- 
tion. Like millions of his countrymen, he 
was of a later generation of Americans who 
have contributed so much to the land of 
their adoption, although their roots may not 
be so deep in the soil of America. 

Will Rifkin's folks came from Russia. He 
himself was born in Moscow, in the very 
shadow of the Kremlin. In view of what 
pictures are conjured in the minds of Amer- 
icans today when mention is made of Mos- 
cow or the Kremlin, it seems incredible that 
so loyal an American, so generous a neigh- 
bor and mild-mannered an individual could 
spring from the same soil that produced 
such ruthless dictators for four decades and, 
before that, despots in royal raiment. He 
was the antithesis of everything they por- 
trayed. 

The explanation is simple. The czars of 
yesterday and the Communist gangsters of 
today are not representatives of the Russian 
people who include millions of Will Rifkins, 
victims of conditions over which they had or 
have no control. 

Will Rifkin was fortunate to have re- 
sourceful parents with the courage of their 
convictions. They managed to liberate him 
from this tyranny and to provide for him 
a fresh start in America. The imigrant boy, 
who came to Wilkes-Barre 66 years ago, 
demonstrated his gratitude not only by be- 
coming a success in business, but by con- 
tributing to the betterment of this land 
of opportunity. 

It is difficult to write about two classes of 
men—those who do relatively little and 
those who do so much. Will Rifkin was in 
the latter category. No attempt is made 
here to enumerate all his good qualities or 
deeds, for that would be a monumental un- 
dertaking. Rather, we mention a few high- 
lights for purpose .of illustration. 

Take, for instance, his connection with 
the Elks. For 38 consecutive years, he was 
retained as treasurer on the basis of ability 
and loyalty. What finer compliment could 
be paid a man from so representative a body 
of citizens as members of this organization? 
The congregation he served as president, 
other fraternal groups with which he was 
identified and the charities to which he 
contributed—all could testify to his worth 
if space were available. 

Will Rifkin not only shared his resources 
with worthy causes and individuals; he gave 
generously of himself. If we take with us 
when we die only that which we give away, 
Will Rifkin this afternoon departed heavily 
encumbered indeed. He believe it was more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

This friendly, modest man was endowed 
with commonsense, understanding, toler- 
ance, and compassion. His good works 
speak for him far more eloquently than any 
words of ours. America and Wilkes-Barre 
are better places because Will Rifkin passed 
through on his journey from the cradle to 
the grave. ‘ 


Accomplishments of the Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Forest 
Service was created in 1905. This is the 
52d year of operation of the Forest Serv- 
ice in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Forestry in the United States has made 
rapid forward strides during the past 
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few years. Working together, public and 
private agencies are effectively demon- 
strating the values of protection, good 
management, and wise use of the Na- 
tion's forest resources. Especially sig- 
nificant have been the advances in 
knowledge obtained through forest re- 
search, the gains made in organized pro- 
tection of forests against fire, insects, 
and disease, the development of the na- 
tional forests, and the advances in co- 
operative activities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, and private owners 
of forest lands. 

The Forest Service of the United. 
States Department of Agriculture has 
had a leading part in this progress. New 
knowledge developed through its re- 
search program has contributed greatly 
to the improvement of forest and range 
management practices both on public 
and private lands, and to the develop- 
ment of new wood products and more 
efficient utilization of wood. 

The national forests administered by 
the Forest Service are playing an in- 
creasingly important part in the Nation's 
economy. They provide recreational op- 
portunities for millions, more than 45 
million recreational visits were reported 
last year. They also helped to meet the 
country’s needs for forest products, and 
contributed to the food supply by “fur- 
nishing seasonal grazing for nearly 4 
million livestock. One of their most im- 
portant services is watershed protection, 
safeguarding the headwaters of many 
important streams and the sources of 
water supply for hundreds of towns and 
cities. 

The Forest Service last year cooper- 
ated with the State of Wisconsin and 
many other States in providing organ- 
ized protection against forest fires; also 
in producing and distributing trees for 
forest planting, and in furnishing tech- 
nical advice to woodland owners on for- 
est management. 

COOPERATION IN FORESTRY 


The Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is cooperating 
with State forestry agencies and private 
forest-land owners to promote effective 
protection and sound management of 
forest lands. 

The Forest Service is cooperating with 
44 States and the Territory of Hawaii 
to provide systematic protection against 
fire for State and private lands. Coop- 
erative protection was extended last year 
to 4.8 million more acres, bringing the 
total area covered to 387 million acres. 
Some 44 million acres still remained to 
be covered by organized protection. 
Acreage burned on the protected areas 
was held to six-tenths of 1 percent of 
the area protected, compared with 11.3 
percent on the unprotected area. The 
rate of burn on unprotected areas is 18 
times greater than that of areas receiv- 
ing organized protection. 

The Forest Service also cooperated 
with 44 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
in the production and distribution of 
trees to farmers and other landowners 
for forest and windbarrier planting. 
Distribution from the State nurseries 
last year amounted to some 559 million 
trees, an increase of about 60 million 
over the preceding year, and enough to 
plant about 560,000 acres. Interest in 
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woodland planting was expected to in- 
crease still more because of the soil-bank 
Program, in which tree planting is one 
of the authorized means for converting 
Cropland to conservation uses. An in- 
Crease in production of several hundred 
Million trees a year is underway. 

Another Federal-State cooperative 
Program provides technical advice and 
assistance to woodland owners. Last 
year 38,121 owners received technical 
assistance on forest management prob- 
lems. Products harvested under the 
guidance of the cooperative project for- 
esters brought a total of $14,757,555 to 
the forest owners. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Forest Service, United State De- 
Partment of Agriculture, is responsible 
for the administration of a system of na- 
tional forests comprising in all about 150 
units, and totaling 181 million acres. 
National forests are located in 39 States, 
and in Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

Administration and development of the 
National forests has progressed to a point 
where they are a significant factor in the 
total national economy. Their resources 
are the principal economic support of 
hundreds of communities, and under the 
Sustained yield management policy of the 
Forest Service they will contribute per- 
Manently to the stability of those com- 
munities. 

National-forest timber is now making 
an important contribution to the Na- 
tion's timber supply. These forests sup- 
Dlied 6.9 billion board-feet of timber last 
year, a new record. The yearly cut will 
be further increased as growing stock is 
built up and as more roads are built to 
give access to stands that cannot now be 
reached. National-forest ranges last 
year furnished 5.6 million cow-months 
and 7.9 million sheep-months of seasonal 
grazing for livestock, an important con- 
tribution to the Nation’s production of 
Meat, wool, and leather. : 

Recreational use of the national forests 
has doubled in the past 8 years. With 
45,713,000 visits in 1955, the national for- 
ests carried a big share of the Nation's 
Outdoor recreation use, 
Cluded more than 12 million visits by 
hunters and fishermen. 

Of vital importance to local and na- 
tional welfare is the protection of water- 
Sheds. National forests are located at 
the headwaters of many of this country’s 
Major rivers and streams. They help 
Protect the water supplies of some 1,800 
Cities and towns, of more than 13 million 
acres of irrigated farmlands, more than 

hydroelectric power developments, 
and thousands of industrial plants. 
PROGRESS IN FOREST RESEARCH 


One of the major activities of the 
Forest Service, United States Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture, has been research, 
aimed at finding the best answers to 
Many problems in forestry and wild- 

d management and in wood utiliza- 
tion. 

The Forest Service maintains nine re- 
gional forest and range experiment sta- 
tions in continental United States, with 
a number of branch stations and re- 
search centers. New knowledge devel- 
Oped through the work of these stations 
-has provided the basis for many man- 
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agement practices now widely used both 
on the national forests and on the hold- 
ings of progressive private timberland 
and rangeland owners. 

Research at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, maintained by the Forest Serv- 
ice at Madison, Wis., has contributed 
hundreds of new or improved wood prod- 
ucts, led to development of new indus- 
tries, and brought about savings of mil- 
lions of dollars annually through im- 
provement of products or reduction of 
waste. 

Among the many research accomplish- 
ments reported in the past year were 
development of an effective method of 
fumigating seedbeds at forest tree nur- 
series to control root rot losses; new 
techniques in wood boat construction to 
reduce decay losses; more economical 
spraying procedures for control of pine 
bark beetles. A hitherto unknown dis- 
ease causing losses of red, black and 
scarlet oaks in the Northeast was dis- 
covered; research was started to deter- 
mine the causes and to develop control 
procedures. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Secretary 
Benson and the entire Forest Service 
for their record of accomplishment in 
behalf of all our citizens. 


Assessment, Training, and Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, a for- 
mer Member of Congress and a very good 
friend of mine is doing wonderful work 
on behalf of the handicapped of this 
country. Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
United States Marine Corps Reserve, re- 
tired, is well known as the Chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
and I would at this time like to include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I know you will agree is truly in- 
spiring and which he delivered at Lon- 
don, England, on July 24 of this year be- 
fore the Seventh World Congress of the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples. The address follows: 

ASSESSMENT, TRAINING, AND EMPLOYMENT 
(Address by Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, United 

States Marine Corps Reserve, retired, 

Chairman, the President’s Committee on 

Employment of the Physically Handi- 

capped, United States of America, before 

the Seventh World Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of 

Cripples, London, England; July 24, 1957) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am very happy to have the opportunity to 
participate in this world congress with so 
many people from so many lands who are 
interested in the problems of the handi- 
capped and endeavoring to find common so- 
lutions to their problems. 

The subject assigned to me, Assessment, 
Training, and Job Placement for the Handi- 
capped, is a fascinating one and very close 
to my heart. 
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I think you might be interested in some 
of the problems that we have encountered 
in the United States and the solutions which 
we are developing. I have no desire to try 
to convince any of you that you should do 
what we are doing nor in the same way we 
are doing it. I know that only too often 
American energy is misinterpreted as cock- 
sureness and our enthusiasm to help others 
is mistaken for a desire to impose our way of 
doing things on other people. I assure you 
nothing could be further from my purpose, 

I expect to learn a great deal from these 
sessions in new techniques, methods, and 
procedures which I can take back to the 
United States to help improve our own pro- 
grams. I am sure that I will get out of this 
Congress far, far more than I can contribute 
to it. 

At the outset, let me tell you something. 
about the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped of which I 
have the honor to be Chairman. The Com- 
mittee is not a Government agency. It is a 
group of volunteer citizens but under the 
sponsorship of the President of the United 
States. While I hold a Presidential commis- 
sion, I am not a Government official, which 
in plain language means that I am not on 
the payroll. 

The President’s Committee is composed 
of some 300 members mostly representing 
great national organizations which are a 
cross section of the United States. On the 
membership are represented all the great 
employer associations, the great labor un- 
ions, the veterans organizations, the medical 
profession, women’s clubs, social workers, the 
clergy and a number of outstanding indi- 
viduals—all dedicated to the advancement of 
the cause of the handicapped. 

The mission of the President's Committee 
is educational, informational and promo- 
tional. Our work is to create an atmosphere 
among employers, the unions, fellow workers 
and the general public of acceptance for 
employment of qualified handicapped men 
and women, We know that such rehabili- 
tated and vocationally trained men and 
women make not only good employees, but 
frequently superior ones in the matter of 
production, safety, attendance records, and 
steadiness on the job. They are the equal 
and frequently superior to the average of 
other workers. 

The President's Committee is not in the 
business of conducting rehabilitation nor of 
actual job placement. We cooperate and 
support the agencies of Government which 
do conduct these activities. We work very 
closely and virtually in partnership with the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, which guides some 1,000 local State 
Offices of vocational rehabilitation, and with 
the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor, which similarly 
assists some 1,700 local State employment 
offices. 

The procedure which we have developed is 
that a potentially employable handicapped 
man or woman is referred to a team made up 
of a physician, a social worker, a psycholo- 
gist, a rehabilitation expert and an employ- 
ment specialist. A scientific analysis is made 
of the individual's physical condition and 
potential physical capacities if rehabilitated 
and, if required, furnished with appropriate 
prosthetic devices, The team makes a thor- 
ough analysis of the individual, studies job 
possibilities in the light of physical and 
mental potentialities. When a concluson is 
reached by this expert team, a recommenda- 
tion is made as to the rehabilitation neces- 
sary. Then the individual is sent to a re- 
habilitation center where he or she is given 
necessary medical restoration, and thereafter 
an intensive course of vocational training is 
undertaken. This may include further med- 
ical treatment, physical therapy, psychologi- 
cal adjustments. When the vocational re- 
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habilitation process has been completed, the 
individual is taken over by the employment 
service and interviewed by a trained coun- 
selor and a placement expert. After review- 
ing the individual's case history and analyz- 
ing the physical capacities, the individual is 
referred to an employer. 

Part of this whole process is the encourage- 
ment to employers to subject each job under 
their control to a scientific analysis of the 
physical requirements of every position. 
These requirements are carefully card-in- 
-dexed. The employment specialist refers 
the rehabilitated applicant to an employer 
where the physical requirements and skills 
of a job can be matched to the remaining 
physical capacities and the skills developed 
by rehabilitation of an individual, Employ- 
ment is then carefully followed up, after an 
appropriate period of work experience, to see 
if the individual has actually been properly 
placed. If there is any doubt, a conference 
may result in a reassignment to a more 
suitable job. 

Under a law requested by President Eisen- 
hower, rehabilitation has been substantially 
increased in the United States since 1954, 
when the United States Congress enacted 
what we know as Public Law 565. Under this 
law, the Federal Government makes available 
to the States substantial grants of Federal 
funds which must be matched by only a 
fraction of the Federal funds to qualify. 
No State is compelled to accept such funds 
but they are made very attractive in order to 
induce States to accelerate their rehabilita- 
tion activities. 

As an evidence of the substantial increase 
in rehabilitation in the United States in the 
year just concluded, 75,000 individuals com- 
pleted vocational rehabilitation, this in con- 
trast with 66,000 the year before which in 
itself was a substantial increase over any 
previous year. Keeping pace with this has 
been the increase in the number of physi- 
cally handicapped who have obtained jobs 
in the past few years. Last year through 
just the public employment service alone, 
295,000 handicapped men and women ob- 
tained jobs in contrast with 265,000 the year 
before and 185,000 the previous year. 

Our entire effort is on a voluntary basis. 
No handicapped person is compelled to ac- 
cept rehabilitation; no employer is com- 
pelled to accept the handicapped as em- 
ployees. Our efforts are directed to persuade 
the handicapped to accept rehabilitation 
and jobs and to convince employers that 
the rehabilitated handicapped makes not 
only good but outstanding employees. As a 
result, rehabilitated. handicapped men and 
women in the United States are now suc- 
cessfully filling every type of position and 
job in every occupation in our complex 
industrial and business structure from top 
executives to skilled operators of machine 
tools. 

All of this has had a profound impact on 
the economy of the country. As an illus- 
tration, the men and women who have 
obtained jobs during the past 10 years dur- 
ing this crusade of jobs for the handicapped 
earned in the past year alone over $6 billion. 
These men and women had been costing the 
communities of the country in the aggre- 
gate millions upon millions of dollars a year 
for their maintenance in idleness. Now they 
are returning to the Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars from their wages in 
income taxes alone. 

However, it is not this monetary con- 
sideration that is the reason that the Gov- 
ernment and these voluntary groups of citi- 
zens are so active in the campaign of ob- 
taining jobs for the handicapped. The 
motivation behind this in the United States 
is our devotion to the principle that every 
citizen, regardless of race, color, creed, or 
physical appearance because of a physical 
handicap, is entitled as a matter of right 
to his or her opportunity to achieve eco- 
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nomic equality. It Is because of our dedi- 
cation to the philosophy that recognizes the 
dignity of every human being and because 
of our passion for individual freedom. 

We know that there is no real freedom 
for the man or woman who wants to work 
and who is willing to work, who can't get a 
job because of prejudice, intolerance, or 
discrimination. Whatever lies behind that 
discrimination we know that there is no 
independence for the man or woman who 
wants to work, is capable of work but is 
forced to remain on public 4 1 because 
he or she can’t get a job. 

We believe that the secret in the United 
States behind our growing success in help- 
ing the individual to achieve economic inde- 
pendence is our determination to be good 
neighbors. A good neighbor is one who helps 
others to help themselves. That is the es- 
sence of the whole problem of the handi- 
capped. It is helping the handicapped to 
help themselves. 

We feel that if we are good neighbors in 
our communities, we will be good neighbors 
to all. We are certain that if everywhere in 
the world people become good neighbors in 
their communities, in time they will be- 
come good neighbors in the world com- 
munity. War results only from hatred, fear, 
and jealously. But you can't hate nor fear 
a good neighbor who helps others to help 
themselves. 

‘Therefore, I believe that you and the in- 
ternational society, in contributing to the 
building of communities of good neighbors 
toward a world community of good neigh- 
bors, are doing more to contribute to the 
ultimate attainment of man's oldest and 
most cherished dream, universal and last- 
ing peace, than the diplomats or military 
leaders. 

I am sure that President Eisenhower joins 
with me when I say God bless you and the 
great humanitarian work which you are 
doing. 


Orphan-Refugee Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there is an urgent need for revision of 
our immigration laws, and of vital con- 
cern is the need for legislation to admit 
orphan children who have been adopted 
by American families. 

At the present time, adopted orphan 
children from Italy, Greece, the Far 
East, and other countries with relatively 
small immigration quotas cannot be ad- 
mitted to the United States except by 
private legislation. I am advised that 
nearly 500 private orphan bills have been 
introduced, and this represents almost 5 
percent of the total number of bills in- 
troduced in Congress. Private legisla- 
tion, with its long delay, and the con- 
sumption of vital congressional time, 
does not provide a suitable remedy. 

Mr. President, I have sponsored legis- 
lation since last January to admit or- 
phan children into the United States 
who have been or will be adopted by 
American families. The need for such 
legislation is urgent, since many of the 
children adopted by American families 
face death in their homelands because 
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of inadequate food, medical care, and 
poor sanitation. Children adopted by 
American families have already died 
while private legislation has been pend- 
ing in Congress. 

I am, indeed, pleased that the House 
and Senate Judiciary Committees are 
now actively considering legislation 
which would provide for the admittance 
of these orphan children, and I earnestly 
hope that the humanitarian and non- 
controversial orphan legislation can be 
kept separate from the controversial 
changes in our immigration laws. 

Mr. President, I was honored to join 
with the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennedy] and other liberal Sena- 
tors in sponsoring S. 2410 which provides 
for liberalization of our basic immigra- 
tion laws. This proposal would permit 
the reallocation of unused immigration 
quotas and provides for other humani- 
tarian changes in our immigration laws. 
I understand that the basic proposals of 
this bill have the support of Representa- 
tive Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the House Immigration 
Subcommittee. Indeed many of the pro- 
posals are similar to his H. R. 8123. 

It is important to remember that all of 
us except full-blooded American Indians 
are either immigrants or the descendants 
of immigrants, The United States has a 
tradition of offering sanctuary to the 
oppressed, 

Immigration has helped to build Amer- 
ica. Each immigrant is not only a job- 
holder, but he and his family are con- 
sumers who buy goods and services and 
otherwise contribute to our economic 
system. While our country has grown 
by 25 million people in the last 10 years, 
only about 2,770,000 immigrants have en- 
tered the country. Immigration thus 
plays a very minor role in our continued 
population growth. Our population 
growth has had a beneficial rather than 
a depressing effect on our employment 
and economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent article 
by Jalmar Johnson, the associate editor 
of the Oregonian, of Portland, which ap- 
peared in his paper on August 10, 1957, 
on the need for revision of our immigra- 
tion laws. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIBERTY STATUE’S WELCOME Nrrös REVISION 
(By Jalmar Johnson) 

When the United States let down its im- 
migration bars temporarily a few months ago 
to admit refugees from Hungary, some Amer- 
icans were incensed. Charity should begin 
at home, they cried; aliens should not be let 
in to take the bread from those citizens who 
for various reasons were not sharing in the 
general prosperity. 

By May, only 32,075 Hungarians had been 
admitted and since then there has been only 
a trickle of refugees from that country. ‘The 
impact could not have been great on a popu- 
lation of approximately 170 million. Few, if 
any, crusts of bread have been torn from 
American mouths. 

How the United States has lost its pre- 
eminence as the refuge and great hope of 
the poor and oppressed people of the world 
is shown in the immigration figures for the 
decade 1946-55. In those tempestuous post- 
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War years roughly 50 million persons mi- 
grated from their homelands in search of po- 
litical and economic stability, according to 
the August bulletin of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau, Inc. 

It was a mass movement of people un- 
Precedented in world history. Yet less than 
2 million of these uprooted folk came to this 
country, where, on the base of the Statue of 
Liberty, are carved these inspired lines of 
Emma Lazarus: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
Tree, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, the tempest- 
tost, to me; 
T lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


The principal reason so few were guided 
here by the lighted lamp is that they could 
not come because of the quotas, which in 
One form or another have controlled immi- 
Bration quantitatively since 1920.. Some, 
Such as the Irish and Scandinavians, who 
Once came to America by the hundreds of 
thousands, did not care to come. They evi- 
dently are happy at home these days. But 
400.000 refugees and displaced persons, 
chiefly from eastern and southern Europe, 
did come under special legislation which 
Mortgaged the quotas of countries in these 
areas for periods ranging from 3 to more 
than 300 ‘years. 

Net immigration to the United States, in- 
cluding half a million from quota-free coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, was 1,- 
704.000 for the decade. This represented 
approximately 1 percent of our total popu- 
lation and 7 percent of the country's popu- 
lation growth during the decade. 

The 1946-55 immigration was almost 
exactly the same as in the decade 1841-50 
When the total population of the United 
States was 23,191,876. It was about one- 
fifth as great as in the decade 1906-15 when 
9,422,141 aliens came here to put our total 
Population barely over the 100 million mark. 

Perhaps we need to be more cautious now 
than we once were in admitting foreigners 
to our shores. Maybe in 1841-50 and 1906-15 
the United States took too big a chance. 
But many of our leaders and innumerable 
good citizens are descendants of those who 
Came then, and in the years between, to 
escape economic, political or religious op- 
Pression. 

The Chief Justice of the United States is 
Only 1 generation removed from Ellis Is- 
land and the First Lady only 2, The other 
day the son of a Yugoslav. immigrant was 
appointed Governor of Alaska. Examples 
almost without end could be given of immi- 
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lasting contributions to America. 

If we must be extremely choosy about 
those we admit, then we should rewrite the 
Verse on the Statue of Liberty, Perhaps it 
Should read like this: 


“Give me a few of your not too tired, your 
not too poor, 
Your quota of those double-checked for 
desire to breathe free. 
A not too wretched sampling of your teem- 
ing shore. 
Send these—with proper credentials, of 
course—to me: 
I leave ajar, ever so slightly, the golden 
door.“ 


Or we might ship the Statue of Liberty 
to Canada, where immigrants accounted for 
More than one-fourth of that country's total 
Population increase in the postwar decade. 
Or to Australia, or New Zealand, where 
immigration made up 40 percent and 27 per- 
Cent, respectively, of the total growth. 

In any event, we shouldn’t pretend the 
lamp Is lit when it isn’t. 
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Federal Employees Salary Adjustment 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2462) to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
the House is now considering a bill of 
very great importance to every classified 
Federal employee and his family. It is 
no exaggeration to say that for many 
thousands of people, the difference be- 
tween bare subsistence and a decent 
standard of living depends upon con- 
gressional enactment of an adequate pay 
raise, such as the one provided for in 
H. R. 2462. 

The compelling necessity for an im- 
mediate increase in the Government's 
classified pay schedule can be made 
abundantly clear by citing a few basic 
and unyielding facts about the American 
economy today. The cost of living has 
been very high for some time, and it is 
steadily increasing. Federal salaries 
have not increased at anything like the 
same rate, with the result that the aver- 
age civil servant's real income becomes 
smaller and smaller with each passing 
day. 

The House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, of which I am proud 
to be a member, has within the past 2 
months completed hearings on both 
postal and classified pay raise bills. 
Witness after witness has brought out, 
not just with emotional pleas, but with 
facts and figures and case histories, the 
unfortunate plight of those who are try- 
ing, without adequate funds, to make 
ends meet. 

The last classified pay raise law was 
enacted in June of 1955 and made ret- 
roactive to March of that year. At that 
time, in March 1955, the cost-of-living 
index stood at 1143. This index, 
through June of this year, was 120.2. 
The fact that this index jumped six- 
tenths of a point from May to June of 
1957 shows how rapidly living costs are 
now rising and further emphasizes the 
urgency for speedy action on our part. 

The administration has steadfastly 
opposed a pay increase, primarily on the 
grounds of fiscal policy and the belief 
that it would add to inflationary pres- 
sures. I reject these arguments. In- 
creases in salaries do not reflect them- 
selves in the price of goods. They ren- 
der services and do not produce goods. 

Even the Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, although opposing any 
pay increase, admitted that “hundreds 
of thousands of (persons) on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, undoubtedly need more 
money.” 

By what logie is it sound fiscal policy 
to ignore the financial hardships under 
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which many Government workers are 
now living and to oppose any action de- 
signed to relieve this hardship? 

Nobody wants inflation, but to argue 
that a pay increase will cause inflation 
is to confuse cause and effect. The Fed- 
eral payroll is not the cause of inflation, 
and an increase in this payroll is needed 
now to keep up with the effects of infla- 
tion. Government employees no more 
cause inflation than they control it. 
There certainly is no good reason why 
they should be made to suffer excessively 
because of it. 

In favorably reporting H. R. 2462 last 
week, the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee presented what I regard as 
cogent and unanswerable reasons for its 
immediate passage. Since 1951 classi- 
fied employees have received only 1 
pay raise—the 7.5 percent increase in 
1955 which, as the report says, “failed 
by a considerable margin at that time 
to bring the compensation of these em- 
ployees abreast of the rising cost of liv- 
ing and of salary increases granted other 


employees in private business and indus- 


try.” This report goes on to point out 
that since 1952, “the average hourly 
straight-time, earnings of employees in 
manufacturing industries have increased 
18.5 percent.“ 

There are additional excellent reasons 
why Congress should pass H. R. 2462 
without delay. Employee turnover in 
the Government has long been a serious 
problem, Former President Hoover has 
said it costs $3,000 to recruit and train 
the average civil servant. How can the 
Government hope to attract and keep 
competent people unless we pay them a 
decent salary? What hope is there for 
greater economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment if we must cope with a 25-per- 
cent turnover in employees each year? 

We must remember that, compared to 
workers in private enterprise, civil sery- 
ants have very little bargaining power. 
They have no right to strike. They are 
wholly dependent upon Congress to take 
care of their needs and interests. 

It is our responsibility to make certain 
this bill becomes law before this session 
of Congress adjourns. To do less would 
be a dereliction of duty on our part. 


Death of Dr. Christie—First Air Medic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, one 
of the most interesting developments 
over the years since World War I has 
been the field of air surgery. The Chief 
Air Surgeon for the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France during World 
War Iwas Dr. Ralph Conklin Christie. 
He also wrote the first manual on physi- 
cal requirements for flying. 

A few days ago Dr. Christie died in 
the city of Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Mr, President, I ask unanimous con= 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp a news item relating 
to the death of Dr. Christie. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. CHRISTIE Dies—Finst Am Menic 

Dr. Ralph Conklin Christie, the first flight 
surgeon in the United States and a former 
city councilman, died Friday in a local 
hospital. 

The 74-year-old physician, who was medi- 
cal officer on the staff of Gen. William (Billy) 
Mitchell during World War I, was a victim 
of cancer. 

During his World War I service as chief 
flight surgeon for the Air Service’s American 
Expeditionary Force in France, Dr. Christie 
wrote the first manual on the physical re- 
quirements for flying. 

Locally, Dr. Christie served as counciiman 
in 1932-34, and was a member of the Long 
Beach Water Commission. 

Born in Creston, Iowa, October 9, 1882, Dr. 
Christie moved to Omaha, Nebr., where he 
received his early schooling. 

In 1910, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska with a bachelor of science 
degree and doctor of medicine degree. He 
took post graduate work at Columbia Unis 
versity in New York. 

He was a member of Phi Kappa Psi, and 
Phi Rho Sigma, a medical fraternity. 

At the outbreak of World War I, Dr. 
Christie joined the Air Service and rose to 
the rank of captain. Later he became the 
first flight surgeon in the Nation. 

After his distinguished achievements in 
the war, Dr. Christie moved to Long Beach 
with his wife, Jessie M., and began private 
practice in 1922. 

At one time he was associated with the 
Douglas Aircraft Co.'s medical department 
here. 

While a member of the Long Beach Water 
Commission. Dr. Christie was instrumental 
in this city becoming part of the metropoli- 
tan water district. 


The Story of King Gold and 
King Silver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, repre- 
senting the people of Nevada, who are 
naturally interested in the rightful use 
of metals, gold and silver, as a medium of 
exchange and as a basic valuator for all 
of the items we wish to purchase or to 
sell, I want to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a very interesting fable 
written in 1936 by Mr. Peter Ivanoff, an 
acknowledged authority on monetary 
systems and currency. Mr. Ivanoff was 
with the Franco Bank in Hankow, China, 
and was an active member of the Rotary 
Club there. He left China in 1947 when 
the Communists invaded and took con- 
trol of the mainland. This bock, , which 
tells the story of king gold and king 
silver, points out the fact that eons ago 
men were slaves in their respective com- 
munities because they had no measure of 
exchange and no valuator. Then one 
day a man, noticing a shinging, yellow 
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piece of metal, made a medallion from 
this discovery, and thereafter his wife 
became the envy of all the ladies on that 
island. It was not long before the na- 
tives of adjoining islands, bringing their 
various wares to barter and trade, ob- 
served the medallions this man had made 
and offered to trade certain of their prod- 
ucts for one of the medallions, that they 
might present this thing of beauty to 
their queen. The man quickly recog- 
nized that with a very few medallions he 
could leave his home island to trade his 
medallions elsewhere for any goods he 
wished to acquire. This was truly the 
birth of freedom from slavery. 

Down through history nations of the 
world have traded and bartered with 
confidence when they had gold and silver 
as valuators. History has shown us that 
in times of great stress and emergency 
men and governments have been prone 
to depreciate their currency and walk 
away from the path of freedom by ignor- 
ing the awful confusion that would re- 
sult from printing currency that had no 
fixed tie with an agreed valuator. In the 
1930's, to regain some of the tremendous 
markets in India, England so set forth to 
loosen the controls on their pound. This 
necessitated drastic action by the Jap- 
anese, who devaluated their yen to meet 
this competition. And so we witnessed 
the depreciation of the pound from its 
highly respected international position of 
$4.86 down to $2.80. All nations trading 
with these countries that abandoned the 
gold standard have suffered through lack 
of confidence in the currencies they could 
offer in the world markets for the pur- 
chase of services and goods from other 
countries. Countless billions of Ameri- 
can dollars have been exported in an ef- 
fort to bolster up the economic positions 
of so-called friendly nations. I say so- 
called“ in a qualified way, because it is 
apparent that many times we have tried 
to help with our money, goods, and 
services, only to find little appreciation 
for the handouts we have so magnani- 
mously given to foreign nations while at 
the same time refusing support to some 
of our own industries. 

I might mention here that you are well 
acquainted with the efforts we western 
Congressmen made to protect the tung- 
sten industry, which is so vital to many 
communities in my State and in other 
States of the West. I would be reluctant 
to speak on this subject were it not for 
the fact that I have in my hand some ma- 
terial recently written on how we may 
stop inflation in this country. All of us 
know too many retired people, too many 
white-collar workers, too many people 
living on fixed incomes to not be aware of 
the suffering or the embarrassment 
brought about when every year these peo- 
ple’s dollars buy less and less. I am not 
against helping those friendly nations 
who are helping themselves and who in- 
dicate their desire to join with us in our 
world fight for freedom, and I am all for 
our country’s having a strong Military 
Establishment for the defense of our Na- 
tion and the protection of our principles. 

It is my firm belief that if the financial 
experts of our Nation will join with quali- 
fied Members of both Houses of Congress, 
they will reach the conclusion that we 
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should and we must stop printing more 
currency, stop increasing our national 
debt, stop devaluating the value of the 
goods owned by the people, and arrive 
at a basis whereby our currencies and our 
fiscal policies will be tied to and fixed 
with a gold and silver standard. This 
would restore confidence in our own cur- 
rency and the Government behind it, to 
lead the way out of chaos and frustration 
for the scores of countries whose very ex- 
istence depends upon having a medium of 
exchange that can be relied upon by all 
nations with whom they trade. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
fact that in this story of the two king- 
doms there is highlighted the confusion 
that peoples would be confronted with 
were we not to agree on the matter of 
measurements, whereby we know that 
12 inches equals 1 foot and 3 feet equals 
1 yard. We all also have a great appre- 
ciation of the value of our system of 
weights, where 1 pound contains 16 
ounces, or 2,000 pounds 1 ton. To 
change this would throw our whole na- 
tional and international economic sys- 
tem out of balance. 

Not too many years ago the nations of 
the world looked to the pound sterling 
as the valuator. The pound sterling 
contained 123 grains of gold. It is my 
opinion, and I know a good many Mem- 
bers of the House concur with me, that 
unless this Congress takes some definite 
action to restore a valuator we will surely 
be confronted with the 10-cent dollar 
before the next 10 sessions of Congress. 
I believe every Member of this House 
would fight to avoid shouldering this 
burden on our sons. and daughters. 
Certainly those who may look forward 
to living their twilight years on a fixed 
income would hate to contemplate what 
measures would have to be taken in or- 
der to buy the barest necessities we all 
must have. 

For the Record, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have printed a copy of a letter 
written to me on March 8 by Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Moloney, of Marion, Ohio, who 
in his closing sentence says, “I know of 
no situation where corrective measures 
are so sorely needed.“ 

The letter follows: 

Marron, Ohio, March 8, 1957. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bartnc: Approximately 25 years 
ago I acquired 2 mines in the State of Ne- 
vada, 1 gold and 1 gold and silver. The gold 
mine was operated in a small way until 
the closing act in 1942. Both of these mines 
have merit and I have expended approxi- 
mately $200,000 in the purchase and develop- 
ment of these mines and both could be oper- 
ated successfully now if it were possible to 
sell newly mined gold and silver at its real 
value. 

A recent issue of the Battle Mountain Scout 
carries a rather lengthy interview stating 
your position in reference to proposed legis- 
lation, the purpose of which is to correct 
the injustice to which the owners of gold 
and silver mines have been subjected by gov- 
ernmental action. 

Every act of Congress since 1934 that af- 
fected, directly or indirectly, the gold and 
silver mining industry has been detrimental 
to the industry and you are to be commended 
for your efforts to restore some measure of 
justice to the industry. 
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It is difficult to conceive that the United 
States Government should refuse to purchase 
the products of any industry at a price that 
represents its true value and at the same 
time prevent that industry from selling its 
Products to those who are willing to pur- 
chase these products at their true’ value. 
The basic concept of the right to own, to 
hold, and to sell private property which the 
Government of the United States is pledged 

. to uphold and to defend at all costs, is de- 
nied by the Government itself. 

Not only does the Government deny the 
fundamental right of the private citizen to 
Own, hold, and dispose of private property 
but it becomes socialistic in its treatment 
ot this industry by supplying the commer- 
cial users in this country, the gold and silver 
needed for commercial use. Of course the 
Treasury Department very graciously grants 
Permission to sell newly mined gold and sil- 
ver to the industry, but it stands ready to 
Serve the commercial users at cost so that 
the owner of the newly mined gold and 
Silver is in the same position as if he sold 
it to the Government. 

It is a well-known fact that this policy 
ot the Government of selling gold and silver 
to commercial users without profit to the 
Government has not only been to the tre- 
Mendous advantage economically of the 
fabricators and users of gold and silver, but 
has been largely instrumental in keeping 
the gold and silver mines in Nevada and 
elsewhere out of operation. 

Obviously, it would be a great step toward 
restoring justice to the gold and silver in- 
dustry if the mine owners were permitted to 
Sell newly mined gold and silver in the 
World market, a privilege and a right en- 
Joyed by every other industry in the United 
States. 

There is no need to say to you that the 
Condition of the gold and silver mining 
industry in the West is sad nor is it neces- 
sary to say to you that if the Government 
Would get out of the market of selling gold 
and silver to commercial users and permit 
the industry to sell to commercial users in 
this country at a price competitive to world 
Prices the gold and silver industry would 
revive immediately. Is there any way to in- 
duce or to compel the Government to cease 
Selling gold and silver to commercial users 
and to leave this field to the industry? That 
Would restore some measure of justice. 

I know of no situation where corrective 
Measures are so sorely needed and your 
efforts are certainly to be commended. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM P. MOLONEY. 


Face-to-Face Discussion Far Better Than 
Any Correspondence Sent to Con- 
stituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr, HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
firmly believe that a primary task of 
Lach Member of Congress is to maintain 
the closest possible contact with the peo- 
ple he is privileged to.serve in the House 
of Representatives. This poses a con- 
Siderable problem when dependence must 

Placed upon correspondence instead 
ot direct, face-to-face discussion of the 
issues which confront the Nation. It has 
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been my experience that personal con- 
ferences held throughout the 15th dis- 
trict of Ohio have provided my con- 
stituents an excellent opportunity to dis- 
cuss public affairs as well as matters of 
personal concern in which some action 
by the Federal Government is involved. 

As soon as the present session of Con- 
gress is concluded, I shall return to Ohio 
where constituents may meet me in my 
district office in the Central National 
Bank Building at Cambridge. Asin past 
years, I shall visit all of the 7 counties 
of the 15th district often in the coming 4 
months before returning to Washington 
in January. It is also my intention to 
spend a day in the courthouse of each 
county-seat town where I will welcome 
the opportunity to discuss privately any 
matter of interest. These meetings will 
be informal and will be held from 9 a. m. 
to 4.p.m. The-following schedule has 
been arranged for these informal con- 
ferences: 

Perry County, September 16, Muskingum 
County, September 17, Monroe County, Sep- 
tember 18, Noble County, September 19, 
Washington County, September 20, Morgan 
County, September 21, Guernsey County, 
September 23. 


No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences and I will be pleased 
to meet with such individuals as may 
wish to call at the courthouse. 


Transmission Belt for the Power Trust 
Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appearing in this week's edition of 
the national weekly newspaper, Labor, 
did much to clarify some blatant miscon- 
ceptions concerning the Hells Canyon 
fight which were contained in an article 
entitled “Pacific Northwest Stands On 
Its Own Feet,” recently published by the 
Reader’s Digest. 

This editorial also had high praise for 
a fine letter written to the editor of the 
Reader's Digest about this subject by 
Senators MAaGNuson and Jackson, and 
Congressman Don MacNnuson of the State 
of Washington. As was pointed out by 
Senators MAGNUSON and JACKSON and 
Representative MAGNUSON, the author of 
this fallacious article completely ignores 
the real issue in the Hells Canyon fight, 
that is, full development of the public 
resources as opposed to partial utilization 
envisioned by the Idaho Power Co. 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe my colleagues 
will find this editorial interesting reading 
and under unanimous consent I ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

TRANSMISSION BELT FOR THE POWER TRUST 
LINE 

“The power trust puts out such a blizzard 

of propaganda that it's seldom worth while 
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to single out any one piece of it. , However, 
when a particular devious and deceptive ar- 
ticle is published in Reader's Digest, com- 
ment is needed, because that magazine has 
millions of readers, many of whom also read 
Labor. 

The articleentitled “Pacific Northwest 
Stands on Its Own Feet —was written by 
William Hard. 

Hard lauds the Pacific Northwest States 
for, as he claims, proving that local agencies 
can meet their own light and power needs 
without a penny from the Federal Govern- 
ment. As examples, he cited three power 
projects in the State of Washington. One is 
being built by a group of public and private 
electric utility bodies. Another, the Rocky 
Reach Dam, is being built by the Chelan 
public district, a local public power agency. 
The third, the Priest Rapids-Wanapum proj- 
ect, is being built by the Grant County pub- 
lice utility district under contracts to sell 
the power to 12 distributors, some public- 
owned and some private power companies. 

Hard completely disregarded a main point 
in this story, declared Senators WARREN MAG- 
NUSON, HENRY M. JACKSON, and Congressman 
Don MAGNUSON, all Washington State Demo- 
crats, in a protesting letter to the editor of 
Reader's Digest. 

“This point,” they said, “is that neither 
Rocky Reach nor Priest Rapids-Wanapum 
could have been built without the upstream 
water storage and river flow control provided 
by the Federal dams at Grand Coulee, Albeni 
Falls, and Hungry Horse. 

“This combination of Federal multi- 
purpose projects, plus largely power-only 
dams built by non-Federal bodies, is a work- 
ing reality only because the water-storage 
facilities exist through previous Federal de- 
velopments,” the three solons from Washing- 
ton State said. “We feel that Hard's article, 
making the entirely illogical conclusion that 
local utility districts should take over the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, is mis- 
leading and deceptive.” 

Actually, the first part of Hard’s article, 
about the dam projects named above, is 
merely window dressing for the part he is 
leading up to—a shockingly distorted version. 
of the Hells Canyon dispute. The main and 
real business of this article is a devious at- 
tempt to justify the administration's give- 
away of the Snake River to the Idaho Power 
Co., thus blocking construction of a high 
public dam in Hells Canyon. 


The article contains so many omissions 
and misstatements that only a few can be 
noted here, as follows: 

Hard says that, under the license granted 
by the FPC, Idaho Power must impound up 
to 1 million acre-feet of flood-control wa- 
ter. He fails to mention that the high 
public dam would provide nearly 4 million 
acre-feet of water storage—about 4 times 
as much as the low private dams, 

Hard dodges the two biggest issues—the 
comparative amounts of power which the 
private and public Hells Canyon projects 
would produce, and the prices at which that 
power would be sold. He didn't dare chal- 
lenge official figures showing that: The high 
public d would produce 1,122,000 kilo- 
watts of pOwer, more than twice as much 
as the 505,000 from the 3 low private dams. 
The cost of the public power would be 2.65 
mills per kilowatt, less than half the 6.69 
mills for the private power. 

That's why supporters of the high public 
dam project say the giveaway is not only a 
vastly valuable handout to the power trust, 
but also is an inexcusable waste of natural 
resources vital to the Northwest and the 
Nation. x 

Discussing the Hells Canyon part of Hard’s 
article in their protesting letter to the 
Reader's Digest editor, the two Macnusons 
and Jackson said: 
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“Just as the Grand Coulee, Albeni Falls, 
and Hungry Horse Federal dams make down- 
stream projects possible, so would the high 
Hells Canyon Dam utilize the river sys- 
tem's resources to the fullest. The high 
Hells Canyon Dam would provide an addi- 
tional 436,000 kilowatts of power at the 
dams downstream on the Snake and Colum- 
bia Rivers. 

“This is the crux of the fight for the high 
Hells Canyon Dam project,“ the letter to 
the Digest editor declared. “Contrary to 
Hard's conclusion, the issue is not private 
versus public power development. The issue 
is full development of these public resources 
as opposed to the partial utilization en- 
visioned by the Idaho Power Co. projects.” 

Just try sending the Digest this editorial 

pointing out some of the bugs in Hard’s 
article, and see if that reactionary magazine 
will print it. Also watch to see whether 
the Digest publishes the protesting letter 
from the Macnusons and JACKSON, 


Resolution Renaming the Grass River 
Lock in Honor of Senator Wiley and 
Representative Dondero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Toledo, Ohio, for many years have 
been vitally and actively interested in 
the development of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. They have recognized the im- 
measurable economic benefits that will 
accrue to the entire Great Lakes Basin 
and, indeed, to the entire Nation upon 
completion of this project. 

In recognition and appreciation of the 
invaluable role of Senator ALEXANDER 
Wnty and Representative GEORGE A. 
Donnero, of Michigan, in spearheading 
the St. Lawrence seaway development 
project, the City Council of Toledo re- 
cently adopted the following resolution, 
recommending that the Grass River lock 
at the east end of the Long Sault Canal 
be renamed the Wiley-Dondero lock as 
a fitting tribute to these distinguished 
gentlemen. 

I am happy, indeed, to insert at this 
point in the Recor the full text of the 
resolution: 

RESOLUTION To RENAME THE Sr. LAWRENCE 
Seaway Lock IN Honor or SENATOR WILEY 
AND REPRESENTATIVE DONDERO 
Whereas the Council of the City of Toledo 

has long recognized the great economic ad- 

vantages that will accrue to the Toledo met- 
ropolitan area, the State of Ohio, the entire 

Great Lakes region, and to international trade 

on the completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 

way project; and 

Whereas it is recognized that for many 
years efforts had been made to enlist sup- 
port of the United States Government in the 
St. Lawrence River development, but it was 
not until the 83d Congress passed Public Law 
358 on May 6, 1954, which President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower approved on May 13, 1954, that 
United States participation in the project was 
assured; and 

Whereas Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, then chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and Representative 
George A. Dondero, of Michigan, then chair- 
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man of the House Public Works Committee, 
were coauthors of the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill, now designated as the Wiley-Dondero 
bill, and were leaders in guiding the measure 
through the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively; and 

Whereas a vital part of the seaway project, 
the Grass River lock at the east end of Long 
Sault Canal in the International Rapids sec- 
tion, is now under construction with comple- 
tion scheduled for 1959, when the seaway will 
be opened to ocean traffic; and 

Whereas one of the two great locks in the 
American seaway project has been named 
the Eisenhower lock in recognition of Presi- 
dential support of the seaway project: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in recognition of the great 
leadership of Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, and Representative George A. 
Dondero, of Michigan, and in tribute to their 
dauntless championship of the seaway over 
a period of many years, the Council of the 
City of Toledo in meeting assembled on Au- 
gust 7, 1957, does hereby recommend and 
urge the Congress of the United States, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation of the 
United States that the Grass River lock in 
the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence seaway be designated as the Wiley- 
Dondero lock as a fitting tribute to these two 
congressional leaders for their contributions 
in making the St. Lawrence seaway project a 
reality. 

Adopted August 7, 1957. 

OLLIE CZELUSTA, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
C. F. DIEFENBACH, 
Clerk of Council. 


A Strong Civil-Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Christian Science Monitor of Tues- 
day, August 13, 1957, there appears an 
ieee entitled, “A Strong Civil-Rights 


This is an editorial which explains the 
present situation regarding the bill 
passed by the Senate, and I note in- 
cluded in the editorial the following 
statements: 

The more the Senate bill is studied, the 
harder it becomes to oppose it as ineffective, 


Further— 

‘Precisely because it would enlist an es- 
sential degree of consent, we believe the 
Senate bill is strong, in terms of actual 
effectiveness. And the clearer its strength 
is perceived, the harder it will be to play 
politics with the issue. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STRONG Crvii-Ricuts Bin 

Political maneuvering over civil rights the 
last few days has been complicated. Strange 
bedfellows have climbed in together. Latest 
ill-matched team is composed of certain 
civil rights Republicans and conservative 
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southern Democrats. Both are trying to 
place the conflicting bills passed by the re- 
spective Houses in the hands of a House- 
Senate conference committee for revision. 

The purpose of the southerners is said to 
be to obtain such serious modifications of 
the Senate bill that it can be killed by fili- 
buster, The aim of the Republicans is said 
to be to so strengthen the bill that even if 
it fails in Congress they can go into next 
year’s election as supporters of a strong pro- 
gram. The Democratic leaders are pushing 
an alternative plan to have the House take 
up the Senate bill directly and make one 
simple amendment—to limit the jury-trial 
provision to voting cases. This procedure 
would be less likely to split Democratic 
ranks, 

Both sides are hurling recriminations, An 
interesting common denominator of these 
is the charge that the opposition is trying 
to block civil-rights legislation. This is a 
hopeful sign, indicating that neither side 
relishes to appear as blocking it. So despite 
the hurdles remaining—including the pos- 
sibility that uncompromising diehards will 
dominate a conference committee—there is 
good hope for effective legislation. 

The more the Senate bill is studied the 
harder it becomes to oppose it as ineffective. 
Here are some of its solid gains: 

1. A national commission, equipped with 
subpena powers, would dig into civil-rights 
violations and recommend action, focusing 
public opinion as never before. 

2. A special division of the Department of 
Justice would be working continually on 
civil-rights cases, 

3. The full power and majesty of the 
National Government „would intervene by 
injunctive processes to halt beforehand 
efiorts to deprive Negroes of the right to 
vote. 

4. Such suits—so long as they are aimed 
at prevention rather than punishment— 
cannot be interfered with by jury trials. 

5. High legal authorities believe these 
ciyil-contempt proceedings can be made 
effective. Orders can include any person 
holding the office of registrar of voters so 
a man could not nullify them by resigning. 
To prevent intimidation peace bonds could 
be required. 

One cannot exactly predict the operation 
of any such law and undoubtedly some in- 
genious blocking steps can be taken by State 
legislatures and local officials. But this bill 
is far less likely to encounter such resistance 
than measures attempting to enforce inte- 
gration—an issue on which there is both 
more unity of opposition and far higher 
emotional feeling than on voting rights. 

Precisely because it would enlist an essen- 
tial degree of consent we believe the Senate 
bill is strong—in terms of actual effective- 
ness. And the clearer its strength is per- 
ceived the harder it will be to play politics 
with the issue, 


The Country Doctor—A Beneficiary of 
Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
in the past 2 or 3 decades modern med- 
icine has made advances in care and pre- 
vention of disease that would stagger the 
imagination of doctors of an earlier day. 
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One characteristic of the early-day 
doctor, however, will permit no improve- 
ment. That is in the field of human re- 
lations. 

Many of us in Texas remember with 
fondness the country doctor who made 
his rounds on horseback or in a buggy. 
The ranches and farms were widely scat- 
tered and the doctor might ride horse- 
back for 4 or 5 hours to make a $2 call 
on a patient. This doctor knew no Office 
hours, night or day. This doctor was not 
only a professional man, but also the best 
friend to many of these pioneer families. 

In those years, the doctor was the last 
Person to be paid. And in many of the 
cases the doctor had to raise cattle on the 
Side to make a living. 

Texas today is becoming a leader in 
Medicine, Its hospitals and specialists 
rank second to none, even though there 
aren’t enough of them. Texans salute 

great progress. But we also keep a 
Place in our hearts for those great hu- 
manitarians and men of medicine of an- 
Other era. 

Mr. President, such a man was Dr. A. B. 
Edwards, a beloved doctor and friend of 
Pioneer Texans. He was born the year 
after the War Between the States on Elm 
Fork of the Trinity River in Texas. He 
graduated from the medical branch of 
the University of Louisville in 1888 and 
that year he came back to Texas and 
Settled at Antelope. His practice was 
Spread over Archer, Clay, Jack, and 
Young Counties. He was a beloved civic 
and business leader of his community. 

Last Thursday Dr. Edwards was laid 
to rest in Henrietta. He would have 
been 91 years old the 31st of this month. 
He was the father-in-law of the late 
Lucian Parrish, a former Member of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent of the Senate to print in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp this tribute to him 
from a story in the Wichita Falls Record 
News. It is not only a tribute to him as 
an individual, but a tribute to that great 
race of men of pioneer Texas, the country 
doctor. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dre. BRYANT EDWARDS SUCCUMBS IN 

HENRIETTA 

Last rites for Dr. A. B. Edwards, Henrietta, 
have been set for 10 a. m. Thursday in the 
Henrietta First Baptist Church. Burial will 
be in the Hope Cemetery, Henrietta, under 
direction of Hawkins Funeral Home. 

Dr, Edwards, a pioneer Clay County physi- 
Clan, died Tuesday morning in a Henrietta 
hospital. He was 90. 

A business and civic leader since the 1880's, 
Dr. Edwards combined his many other in- 
terests with a medical career that brought 
him acclaim throughout the entire South- 
west. 

Born on Elm Fork of the Trinity near pres- 
ent Valley View in 1866, Dr. Edwards would 
have been 91 years old on August 31. 

Funeral arrangements, under the direction 
of Hawkins Funeral Home in Henrietta, are 
incomplete. 

The long-time physician's father, Jack- 
Son Berry Edwards, came with an immigrant 
train to Texas from Tennessee in 1844 and 
Settied on the Elm Fork of the Trinity. When 
Dr. Edwards was 11 months old, his father 
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died and his mother took over active manage- 
ment of their livestock business. 

After Dr. Edwards graduated from the 
medical branch of the University of Louis- 
ville in 1886, he went to Antelope on the 
Clay and Jack Counties line, At that time 
he planned to practice at Antelope for a 
while and then go to Gainesville, because he 
doubted he could earn a living in the An- 
telope community, according to biographical 
sketches. However, the young physician was 
a busy man. 

In 1888, in partnership with his brother, 
C. B. Edwards, and under the firm name of 
Edwards Bros., a supply store and cattle busi- 
ness was established. Dr. Edwards practiced 
medicine and his brother superintended the 
mercantile business and their cattle inter- 
ests. 

Those were the days when ranches were 
far apart, and the doctor kept good teams 
and buggies to care for his many patients 
in Archer, Clay, Jack, and Young Counties. 
His driver sometimes was called on in emer- 
gencies and to give anesthetics, with sur- 
gery frequently done on kitchen or make- 
shift tables. 

The brothers obtained their first land in 
Clay County in 1887 and then they got to- 
gether a ranch near Antelope and stocked it 
in part with livestock taken in on grocery 
and doctor bills. 

In 1889 Dr. Edwards was married to Betty 
Moore, daughter of Capt. James Bryant 
Moore of Jacksboro. 

Their three children, who survive, are Mrs. 

Lucian Parrish of Santa Barbara, Calif., wife 
of the late Lucian Parrish who died in 1918 
while a Member of Congress; Bryant Edwards 
of Henrietta and A. B. (Kirk) Edwards of 
Henrietta, both well-known cattlemen of this 
area. 
There are two grandchildren, Lucian W. 
Parrish, Fort Worth, and Mrs. Henry Fowler, 
Dallas. 

Five great-grandchildren also survive. 


In 1901, Dr. Edwards moved from Ante- 


lope to Henrietta and immediately became 
one of the outstanding citizens of the town. 
Although he continued his practice of med- 
icine until 1906, Dr. Edwards was constantly 
building his cattle business and trying new 
and modern methods of ranching. 

The Edwards brothers became members 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association in 1900, and Dr. Edwards con- 
tinued as an active member until recent 
years. He was believed to be the oldest liv- 
ing member. The pioneer rancher also was 
one of the first men in the State to feed 
cottonseed meal to steers and to bring in 
registered bulls to develop his herd. 

After Mrs. Edwards’ death in March 1950, 
Dr. Edwards became less active in the cattle 
business, but he continued his participation 
a number of years in his favorite sports, 
hunting and fishing. 

Henrietta, Clay County and the entire area 
owe much to the leadership and Inspiration 
of this pioneer resident. It was in 1953 that 
Edwards, described as a retired country 
doctor and beloved cattleman-citizen of Hen- 
rietta, gave the Clay County Memorial 
Library to his fellow citizens. Dr. Edwards 
and his two sons made the gift in memory 
of the wife and mother, Mrs, Bettie Edwards. 
The site, half a block from the courthouse 
square, was acquired by Dr. Edwards in 1952, 
and construction of the modern brick build- 
ing was undertaken with only a few public 
Officials knowing the use for which it was 
planned. 

Known as Edwards Public Library, the 
building and its contents stand as testi- 
monials to the Edwards family and its 
contribution to Clay County. 

Dr. Edwards for many years was a leader 
in Clay County pioneer reunions, serving as 
president of that event in 1955, 
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This Is New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include therein an editorial, which 
recently appeared in the Standard- 
Times, New Bedford, Mass. re 

This editorial, which relates to a 
speech on New England that I recently 
delivered in the House, is very ably writ- 
ten and will be of deep interest to all 
those interested in New England and its 
problems. 

I desire to express my appreciation to 
this outstanding newspaper in my great 
State for its consistent, effective advo- 
cacy of measures designed to protect and 
to promote the interests of Massachu- 
setts and New England as well as those 
of the Nation as a whole. 

The editorial follows: 


Tus Is New ENGLAND 


Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN of Clinton, 
representing the Massachusetts third dis- 
trict, delivered a memorable address on the 
floor of the House that should stir 
in the heart of every New Englander, 

A native and life-long resident of the Bay 
State, Representative PRHILBIN was concerned 
that the virtues of New England may not be 


as well known as they should be in other 
sections of the country. 


Mr. Puitst~ not only was concerned—he 
did something about it. He delivered an 
inspirational speech entitled “New Horizons 
for New England.” In his preliminary re- 


marks he said: 
economically, politically, 


“Historically, 
spiritually and in many other respects, New 
England is truly an outstanding section of 
this great country. In my mind, by and 
large, it is the best place in the world in 
which to live and work, and I say this with 
real pride and with no reflection upon any 
other part of our great Nation.” 

The veteran congressman—in his 15th 
year on Capitol Hill—then cited a few facts 
and figures to back up his claims about New 
England. It was an impressive presentation. 

More than one-quarter of the Nation's 
private nuclear projects planned for the next 
5 years will be in New England. 

This region has one-seventh of the coun- 
try's companies that supply products relating 
to atomic energy. 

The world's first 2 atomic-powered sub- 
marines were made in New England, and 7 
of the next 8 will be built in the region. 

New England has 15 percent of the Nation's 
electronics industry—more than 1,200 plants 
in all—and half of these were not in exist- 
ence a decade ago. 

One-eighth of the country's aircraft parts 
and products are made in New England— 
providing employment for some 75,000 per- 
sons in more than 2,600 plants. 

New England has one-sixth of the Nation's 
research facilities. It produces 80 percent 
of the country's packaged and frozen seafood, 
38 percent of the shoes, one-sixth of the 
plastic products, 

Congressman Puitsern went on to enum- 
erate other assets of New England and dis- 
cussed some of the region’s problems. 

“We in New England,” he said, “have found 
in diversification of industry, in research, in 
the will to work—we have found not only 
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the means to offset previous industrial losses 
of historic businesses but the ability to 
forge ahead to new, higher and broader 
horizons of industrial activity.” 

New Englanders will concur heartily with 
PHILEIN’s pungent prophecy: “Our progress 
has been phenomenal; our future progress 
will be even greater.” 

This region could use more goodwill am- 
bassadors with Mr. PHILBIN’S enthusiasm. 


Problems in the North 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, racial 
tension north of the Mason-Dixon line 
often are overshadowed by discussions 
of what the South needs to do to solve 
its problems, Two daily newspapers in 
Alabama's Fourth District, which I am 
privileged to represent, carried editorials 
recently pointing up the need for some 
doorstep sweeping in the North. 

The editorials, which appeared on 
August 8, are as follows: from the An- 
niston Star, “Negroes in the North“; and 
from the Selma Times-Journal, “Cause 
for Wonder.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the two editorials: 

NEGROES IN THE NORTH 


In a Monday editorial taking cognizance 
of the recent race rioting in Chicago, the 
Milwaukee Journal observes that on “the 
record to date, we in the North must be a 
little ashamed of ourselves.” 

Such reproof is, to our way of thinking, 
too mild, But at least the Milwaukee paper 
is objective enough to concede the hypocrisy 
of northerners who criticize the South's ap- 
proach to racial matters. 

In fact, some further comment in the edi- 
torial in question suggests very strongly that 
northerners’ criticism well might become a 
thing of the past. 

It is stated that in „as one ex- 
ample, Negroes now number approximately 
1 million, or one-fifth of the population of 
the city and its immediate suburbs. 


Other metropolitan areas outside the 
South also have received sizable migrations 
of Negroes, and every month thousands more 
of them leave the South with the grossly 
erroneous idea that they are going to places 
where, despite limited training and skills, 
they can command high pay and can enjoy 
abundant living. 

The awakening to a cruel deception nat- 
urally makes for unrest—a fact that ap- 
parently is recognized by the Journal. For 
it declares: “All things considered, authori- 
ties and unofficial organizations have done 
quite well in preventing worse and more fre- 
quent outbreaks.” 

The editorial goes on to say that rather 
than excusing those which do occur in 
Chicago and elsewhere in the North, the 
conscientious northerner “will accept the 
unpleasant fact as evidence that we still 
have a long way to go before Negroes get 
their full rights and privileges here.” 

The paper's appeal is for extra effort in 
the interest of easy assimilation. 

But by painful experience, it no doubt 
will be learned eventually that the racial 
Problem best can be solved by encouraging 
Negroes to raise their educational, economic, 
Social, health, and moral standards within 


* 
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their own race—and not in competition with 
whites. 
CAUSE ron WONDER 

Reading about racial tension in Chicago, 
Southerners cannot help but wonder why 
northerners spend so much time worrying 
about our problems when they have much 
more serious ones of their own. 

As the result of recent racial clashes on 
Chicago's south side, 800 extra policemen 
were ordered on emergency duty, making a 
total of 934 in the Calumet and Trumbull 
Park areas alone. 

Police Commissioner Timothy O'Connor 
said the extra manpower is part of a con- 
tinuing effort to prevent recurrence of stone- 
throwing. melees in which 37 persons were 
injured and almost 90 arrested. He added 
that all citizens of Chicago would be given 
full protection of the law, regardless of how 
many policemen were required. 

Nobody can find fault with this policy, 
but let us examine the costs of maintaining 
it. At a moderate guess, each of these extra 
900 policemen draws at least 10 dollars a 
day salary, and various other expenses of 


the racial patrol undoubtedly run the daily | 


bill well above 610,000. 

In Alabama, where Negroes are safe with- 
out police protection anywhere they are 
supposed to be, at any time, there is not a 
single city which spends anywhere near this 
much for maintenance of its entire law en- 
forcement agency. 

If Chicago wants to continue bearing this 
tremendous burden, that is the business of 
its citizenry, but it does seem to be an exor- 
bitant price for persisting in the sensless 
process of trying to force round pegs into 
square holes. 


The Late Senator McCarthy 
* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 4 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
the radio broadcasts by Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
May 3, 6, and 7, 1957, on Senator JOSEPH 
R. MCCARTHY. 

Mr. President, on May 8 I took occa- 
sion to say that: 


Jor McCarTHy was a great American. He 
believed, as I do, that any man refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States of America, or any man who hid 
behind the fifth amendment when asked if 
he had ever been disloyal, did not belong on 
the public payroll. 

Mr. President, the censure of Senator Jo- 
SEPH MCCARTHY by his colleagues, in the 
absence of an allegation that he had ever 
violated any rule of the United States Sen- 
ate, was a very dangerous precedent. It was 
the first tangible move to destroy the inves- 
tigative power of this great body. It was 
accomplished under an emotional strain, 
comparable to a war hysteria. 

The precedent could not have been estab- 
lished under normal conditions. It is a 
dangerous precedent, and if followed here- 
after, any Member of this distinguished body 
can be censured when any other Member 
can be persuaded to submit a resolution look- 
ing to that end, provided the emotion and 
hysteria of the moment can be aroused to 
the point of securing the necessary majority 
vote on this floor. 

Mr. President, the whole proceedings re- 
lating to the censure of Senator JOSEPH 
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McCartuy should be expunged from the per- 
manent record, 


Mr. President, I am advised by the 
Public Printer that the cost of printing 
the article will be $173.25. Notwith- 
standing the cost, I ask that the text of 
the broadcasts be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

From the Fulton Lewis, Jr., broadcasts of 
May 3, 6, and 7, 1957 
Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY 
MAY 3, 1957 


The body of Senator JosEPH R. MCCARTHY 
of Wisconsin is lying in state tonight at a 
Washington funeral home, and will remain so 
over the weekend so the public may pay its 
respects; and Senate leaders decided today 
that a state funeral in the Chamber of the 
Senate which he loved so devotedly will be 
held on Monday morning at 11 o'clock, with 
a Catholic priest and the chaplain of the 
Senate presiding. 

It is the first time such services have been 
held in the Senate Chamber since the one 
for the late Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho, and it is an honor that has been ac- 
corded to few men in history. 

The committee which decided on the ar- 
rangements consisted of Senator STYLES 
Brioces of New Hampshire, Senator WILLIAM 
KNOWILAN D of California, Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON of Texas, and Senator CARL HAYDEN 
of Arizona. Shortly before noon they called 
on Mrs. McCarthy at the little remodeled 
house just three blocks from the Capitol, 
and asked her wishes, and she agreed to the 
Senate funeral. She was haggard and tired, 
but she was calm and in complete possession 
of herself and she has held up admirably 
throughout the day. During the night she 
got a few snatches of sleep, and close friends 
have been with her constantly, in shifts, since 
they picked her up yesterday afternoon at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, shortly after Sena- 
tor McCartTHy passed away. 

Prior to the Senate funeral on Monday, 
there will be a mass at St. Matthews’ Ca- 
thedral, where Senator Mecanrur and 
Jeannie Kerr were married in 1953. After 
the Senate ceremonies, the body will be 
flown to Appleton, Wis., where the Senator 
will be buried in the family plot. All flags 
on Government buildings, including the 
White House, were at half mast; messages of 
condolence were pouring in from all over the 
Nation, and even from ships at sea. 

President Eisenhower issued a statement 
of sympathy for Mrs, McCarthy which was 
very.carefully worded, and which avoided any 
expression of regret except for Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy’s personal loss. Other top officials, 
including Secretary of State Dulles and Vice 
President Nixon sent messages of sympathy. 

Mrs. McCarthy requested that no flowers 
be sent, but that instead, in the case of 
those who would have done so, a contribu- 
tion be sent to the New York Foundling 
Hospital, 175 East 68th Street, New York 
City, which is the home from which she and 
her husband got their black-haired, blue- 
eyed adopted daughter of 6 months, Tierney. 

Mrs. McCarthy's mother was under a doc- 
tor's care from shock, and apparently suf- 
fered a slight heart attack last night, al- - 
though doctors do not believe there is serious 
damage. 

Moscow radio said, in reporting Mc- 
CarTHy’s death, that he was responsible for 
the preparation of a new military venture by 
the United States. It said: 

“The aims of this double-dyed reactionary 
are linked with such a phendmenon of 
American reality as McCarthyism—a fierce 
onslaught against the progressive forces in 
the working-class organizations of the 
United States of America, hunting down and 
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subjecting to terrorist persecution all who 
Oppose the domination of a handful of mil- 
lionaires, McCarthyism spread throughout 
the country on an atmosphere of fear and 
anti-Communist hysteria which contributed 
to a more reactionary, antinational policy 
within the country, and to the preparation 
of a new military venture.” 

So Moscow is happy, and feels it has been 
rid of a dangerous enemy. That would have 
been-a source of great satisfaction to Jos 
MCCARTHY. 

> * * * * 


The foundling hospital in New York indi- 
Cated very strongly this afternoon, that Mrs. 
McCarthy will be allowed to keep little Tier- 
ney, despite the fact that the probationary 
adoption period is only about half over. So 
that hurdle seems to be cleared. 

From Members of the Senate came various 
expressions of shock and loss, one of them, 
by Senator WILLIAM JENNER, is perhaps typi- 
cal. He said, America has lost a fighting 
Patriot, a courageous man who has been will- 
ing to pay the price for his convictions and 
for his country. I was proud that I stood by 
him in bis fight for America.” 

That last comment is important, because 
it referred directly to the cause for Senator 
McCarTHy’s death, the Senate censure reso- 
lution, engineered and pressured through by 
those forces that were gripped by fear of 
their own pasts, and had to get rid of Senator 
McCarty to save themselves. 

That was what killed the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin. That was what preyed on 
him constantly, and gnawed at his heart, 
and broke his spirit, and I saw it happen. He 
didn’t believe the Senate would vote censure, 
He found it incredible that his colleagues 
Would do him an injustice, or subject him to 
& stacked committee in the censure hearings. 
But he failed to calculate the pressure and 
the money and the influence that was at 
work, some of it from the White House itself. 
One man above all others in the White House 
family hated Jox McCartur, and that man 
Was Paul G. Hoffman, the President’s con- 
fidante whom he named to the United Na- 
tions, the man who wrecked the Studebaker- 
Packard Corp., the man who headed the for- 
eign-aid program in its most squandering 
days, the man who conceived and until re- 
cently, headed the notorious Fund for the 
Republic. 

Paul Hoffman, in his hatred, helped to pay 
for the lawyers who drew up the censure 
Charges which Senator Fianpers, of Vermont, 
lodged against Senator McCarray, and which 
finally—though proven to be false—resulted 
in the McCarthy censure. 

On July 19 of last year, Senator FLANDERS 
Openly admitted this fact on the floor of the 
United States Senate, at the time he publicly 
apologized to Senator McCarruy for what 
he had done. He said he wished the whole 
thing could be forgotten, but he did admit 
that Mr. Hoffman contributed $1,000 for 
the drafting of those false charges. 

And it was the vote of censure, under 
Pressure such as many Senators had never 
known before, growing out of those charges, 
that started Senator McCarTHy on his long, 
Slow death. From then on, he had no will 
to live. And I knew, when I heard the 
diagnosis of the Bethesda Naval Hospital 
doctors on Monday, that this was the end of 
the Nation's most dedicated fighter against 
Communism and subversive activities, be- 
Cause his physical strength was so spent that 
a couldn't possibly survive any major ill- 

ess. 

So I hope Paul Hoffman is satisfied. But 
I doubt that in his project-~he has won 
much in the way of thanks or affection from 
the average American citizen. Jor McCar- 
THY was too much of an American patriot, 
&nd too devoted to his country. Mr. Paul 
Hoffman is interested in the rest of the 
Mian and expending our substance over the 

orld, 
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There will be a note of some irony in 
those Senate services because that, in a 
sense, was the execution chamber. And 
thus, Monday, the Senate, which performed 
the execution, will honor the man it exe- 
cuted. In that, at least, there is ironic 
justice. 

I have received hundreds of telegrams 
today, suggesting that the Governor of Wis- 
consin appoint Jeannie Kerr McCarthy to 
fill the vacancy left by her husband, and 
let me say that no person alive—man or 
woman—could fill it more capably than 
Jeannie McCarthy. She has been the top- 
level consultant and adviser to her husband, 
first as secretary, and then as wife, virtually 
ever since the beginning of his Senate career. 

Unfortunately, however, the Wisconsin 
law does not provide for such appointments, 
but rather prescribes that the Governor shall 
order a special election, from 55 to 70 days 
after the vacancy occurs, with a primary 
4 weeks beforehand, and Jeannie McCar-~ 
thy is hardly in any condition, emotionally 
or physically—or financially, so far as that 

to conduct any campaign throughout 
the State of Wisconsin. 

If she were drafted, that might be a dif- 
ferent matter, and it could be done by the 
simple expedient of seeing to it that she 
is the only candidate in the Republican 
primary. She could win without cam- 
paigning in the general election. 

Perhaps some such move as that will take 
place. The Governor is scheduling confer- 
ences immediately after the funeral cere- 


monies in Appleton to talk over that 
situation. 
7 . . . . 


One last observation. 

It is interesting, indeed, to observe today 
the deep silence from all those sources that 
screamed such indignation because a Cana- 
dian diplomat committed suicide when he 
was accused of Communist associations, and 
Harry Dexter White died of a heart attack 
after he had been accused, and Larry Dugan 
jumped out of a window in New York when 
some of his associates found themselves in 
Communist trouble. 

Those screaming voices are siient when 
Joer McCartuy, the enemy of communism, 
dies as a result of their persecutions, 
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The remains of Senator Joe MCCARTHY are 
in Appleton, Wis., tonight, after a weekend 
of his Nation’s and his church’s highest hon- 
ors, and homage from many thousands of 
just ordinary people whp filed past his bier 
in a funeral home, a stone’s throw from the 
White House. 

How many there were is impossible to 
determine, but a guest book in which some 
of those who came to pay their respects 
signed their names showed some 5,000 signa- 
tures; many additional thousands failed to 
register because of the jam, and there were 
many groups of young people who also did 
not register. At times, the queue was 3 and 
4 blocks long and many people stood in line 
for hours, 

There was a rosary service at 8:30 p. m. 
last night, and another chapel service with 
family and close friends early this morning. 
Then, shortly before 9 a, m., the body was 
moved to St. Matthew's Cathedral where the 
Senator married the beautiful young Jeannie 
Kerr in 1953, and where, this morning, about 
2,000 persons were gathered. 

Among those present were the Vice Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Nixon; White House assist- 
ant I. Jack Martin, representing the Presi- 
dent; Senate Republican Leader William 
Knowland, and a group of other Senators; 
and the Senator's two leading assistants 
in the famous McCarthy investigations, 
Roy Cohn, and staff director Frank Carr. 

Among the company that participated in 
the requiem mass were 72 priests, monsig- 
nors and bishops, 
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Mrs. McCarthy, in the company of her 
husband’s brothers and sister, held up well 
until after Archbishop O Boyle left the al- 
tar, and stopped momentarily to take her 
hand and say a few words, which were in- 
audible to anyone else. Then, for a moment, 
she bowed her head and sobbed, but she 
seemed to force herself under control after 
a fleeting moment, and resumed her com- 
posure. 


After the mass, the casket was taken— 
with a 48-man Marine honor guard—to the 
Capitol, where it was carried by Marine pall- 
bearers up the great steps of the Senate wing, 
and onto the Senate floor. With its draping 
of flags, it was placed in front of the Vice 
President’s rostrum. Mrs. McCarthy came 
into the Senate chamber momentarily, then 
retired to a chair that had been 
for her, just outside the open doors, where 
she could hear and see what went on with- 
out being exposed to the eyes of the gallery 
visitors. 

Admission to the galleries was strictly by 
card, but they were filled to capacity, except 
for the Senators’ private gallery (which is 
always exempted on card: occasions, as a 
matter of tradition), There were a hand- 
ful of seats, there. 

The Senate services were brief and in- 
cluded a eulogy by the Reverend Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain of the Senate, and 
the Reverend Father William J. Awalt, who 
married the McCarthys in 1953. 

There were 37 Republican Senators present, 
and 32 Democrats, many of them Senators 
who voted for the censure of Senator Mo- 
CARTHY in December of 1954—the vote that 
broke his heart and spirit, and started the 
decline in his health which ended in death 
Thursday afternoon at 6:02 p. m. 

Few people realize this next fact, and per- 
haps it becomes important only in perspec- 
tive, but the resolution of censure which 
finally was voted in regard to Senator Mc- 
Cartny had absolutely nothing to do with 
the original charges which Senator FLANDERs, 
of Vermont, financed to the tune of $1,000 
by Paul Hoffman, brought against the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin, They were all. 
thrown in the wastebasket. The actual final 
censure resolution had to do with Senator 
McCartTHy’s activities after the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings were over—and I say this 
because the Senator’s traducers are con- 
stantly talking about the resolution of cen- 
sure by which he was condemned by his 
colleagues by a vote of 67 to 22 as “growing 
out of the Army-McCarthy hearings.” 

To keep the record straight, I'd like to read 
the exact resolution to you, and here if is: 

“Resolved, That the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin Mr. McCarrHy] failed to cooperate with 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration in clearing up matters re- 
ferred to that subcommittee which con- 
cerned his conduct as a Senator, and affected 
the honor of the Senate, and, instead, re- 
peatedly abused the subcommittee and its 
members who were to carry out as- 
signed duties, thereby obstructing the con- 
stitutional processes of the Senate, and that 
this conduct of the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. McCartHy} is contrary to senatorial 
traditions and is hereby condemned. 


“Sec. 2. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy], in writing to the chairman 
of the Select Committee to study censure 
charges [Mr. Watkins] after the Select 
Committee had issued its report, and be- 
fore the report was presented to the Sen- 
ate, charging three members of the Select 
Committee with ‘deliberate deception’ and 
‘fraud’ for failure to disqualify themselves; 
in stating to the press on November 4, 1954, 
that the special Senate session that was to 
begin November 8, 1954, was a ‘lynch party’; 
in repeatedly describing this special Senate 
session as a ‘lynch bee’ in a nationwide tele- 
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vision and radio show on November 7, 1954, 
in stating to the public press on November 
13, 1954, that the chairman of the Select 
Committee [Mr. Warkrins] was gulity of 
the most unusual, most cowardly thing I've 
ever heard of,’ and stating further: ‘I ex- 
pected he’d be afraid to answer the ques- 
tions, but didn't think he'd be stupid enough 
to make a public statement’ and in charac- 
terizing the said committee as the unwitting 
handmaiden,’ ‘involuntary agent,’ and at- 
torneys in fact’ of the Communist Party 
and in charging that the said committee, 
in writing its report, ‘imitated Communist 
methods—that it distorted, misrepresented, 
and omitted in its efforts to manufacture a 
plausible rationalization’ in support of its 
recommendations to the Senate, which char- 
acterizations and charges were contained in 
a statement released to the press and in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of No- 
vember 10, 1954, acted contrary to senatorial 
ethics, intended to bring the Senate into 
dishonor and disrepute, to obstruct the con- 
stitutional of the Senate, and to 
impair its dignity; and such conduct is 
hereby condemned.” 

Those were the things for which the Sena- 
tor's colleagues censured him—not his con- 
duct of the Army hearings, or any other 
McCarthy committee hearings; so the next 

time you find someone who implies other- 
wise, you will know better. 

As for the Senators who made up this list 
of 67 votes in favor of the censure resolu- 
tion, all Democrats who voted at all, voted in 
favor of it. That was a straight political 
party-line vote, to be expected in any such 
internal Republican hara-kiri performance 
as was going on. 

The important votes for that resolution 
were the ones from the Republicans, and 
you will note as I go along that, included in 
this list, are all the names that Mr. Paul G. 
Hoffman, as high priest of the new modern 
Republicanism, considers to be the stalwarts 
of his movement, 

Here they are: 

Mrs. George P. Abel, of Nebraska; George 
Aiken, of Vermont; Glenn Beall, of Mary- 
land; Wallace Bennett, of Utah; Prescott 
Bush, of Connecticut; Frank Carlson, of 
Kansas; Francis Case, of South Dakota; John 
Sherman Cooper, of Kentucky: Norris Cot- 
ton, of New Hampshire; James Duff, of Penn- 
sylvania; Homer Ferguson, of Michigan; 
Ralph Flanders, of Vermont; Robert Hen- 
drickson, of New Jersey; Irving Ives, of New 
York; Frederick Payne, of Maine; Charles 
Potter, of Michigan; Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts; Margaret Chase Smith, of 
Maine; Alexander Smith, of New Jersey; 
Edward Thye, of Minnesota; John Williams, 
of Delaware, and the leading figure in the 
prosecution—Arthur Watkins, of Utah. 

Senators Homer CAPEHART, of Indiana, and 
JOHN Bricker, of Ohio, were absent, but had 
their positions on the resolution announced 
as “nay.” 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, 
Was absent and unannounced. 

I give you that list because I've been asked 
in hundreds of letters to do so. 

Getting back to the services today, when 
the Senate ceremonies were over, the casket 
was taken to National Airport, where a MATS 
plane was waiting to transport it and the 
family party to Appleton for the final serv- 
ice and gravesite ceremonies there. The en- 
tire McCarthy office staff, to the last person, 
made the trip to Appleton, and friends pro- 
vided private planes to make it possible. 
Some members of the staff were on the verge 
of hysteria, others were suffering from shock. 
Most of them were in as bad shape as Mrs. 
McCarthy herself. I know of no individual, 
in any line of endeavor who was held in 
higher affection by those who worked with 
him day by day, than Senator MCCARTHY, 

} So ends the drama that was Joꝝ MCCARTHY. 
Eis enemies still attempt to malign him, and 
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will do so for a long time to come. They 
have reason to do so, because Senator Mc- 
CartHy, in death, may well be even more 
powerful as a force than Senator MCCARTHY 
could ever have been in life. 

The death sharpens the focus of public 
sentiment and public thinking on the real 
issues that he represented, and the true 
facts of the McCarthy controversy. For one 
thing, it leaves to calm public appraisal the 
question of why Paul Hoffman wanted to 
destroy him, and why the other forces who 
worked so feverishly for that same destruc- 
tion, considered it so important, and whether 
those grounds for censure, which I just read 
you, were really justification for the almost 
unprecedented Senate action of censure, and 
if they were not justification, why and how 
the Senate was pressurized into adopting 


_that censure resolution, and who was behind 


it. 

Any one of the Senators whose names I 
read you will tell you that the pressure was 
terrific, and most of them will tell you that 
they wish they had never cast the vote as 
they did. And what, pray, is the answer to 
that? 

Somebody—some forces—had to get rid of 
Senator Joz McCartuy, and they did it. 

8 MAY 7, 1957 

Senator Joe McCarry of Wisconsin, 
probably the most controversial political 
figure of modern times, so far as the United 
States is concerned, was laid to final rest 
beside his Irish-born mother and father 
today, in the cemetery of 98-year-old St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church in Appleton, Wis., 
which he has attended since he was a small 
boy. 
Some 30,000 of his fellow Wisconsinites, 
coming from near and far, filed through the 
church late yesterday aiternoon and last 
night, to pass by the open casket and pay 
their final respects. 

The Reverend Adam M. Grill, pastor of 
St. Mary’s, said in his remarks that Sen- 
ator McCartnuy did not die of disease alone, 
but principally because he exhausted him- 
self physically for love of his fellow beings. 
He said: 

“Even more threatening than the atom 
and hydrogen bombs is the common enemy 
of all democracy and God-fearing people 
communism, * 

“Of all the great men in our country, no 
one recognized this more completely than 
Senator MCCARTHY.” 

Here in Washington, the Senate post office 
was struggling with the most prodigious 
volume of mail ever to flood the office of 
any one Senator at any time. One report 
was that 70 mailbags full had been delivered 
to the McCarthy office this morning, and 
another large load this afternoon. 

The only person in the offices this after- 
noon was the social secretary of a close 
friend of Jeannie McCarthy, Mrs. Garvin 
Tankersley, and she said she had no idea 
how many there were because she had made 
no attempt to count them, but that they 
were stacked everywhere, to the extent that 
it was almost impossible to move around. 

Most of it seems to be condolence mail 
for Mrs. McCarthy, expressions of sympathy, 
and so forth. Mrs. McCarthy's mother, Mrs. 
Kerr, is very much improved from the heart 
attack she suffered when she learned of the 
Senator's death last Thursday night, al- 
though she still is under a doctor's care. 

The Herbert Hoover Memorial Library, in 
Palo Alto, Calif., which has probably the 
greatest collection of papers of famous states- 
men and public figures in the world, has 
expressed an interest in getting the McCar- 
thy papers, under whatever terms and con- 
ditions Mrs. McCarthy wants to prescribe, 
which itself is considerable of an accolade 
to the late Senator. This is very exclusive 
company, the Hoover Library, and the mere 
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expression of interest is, in itself, a very 
high honor. 

The tentative schedule as things stand at 
present is for Mrs. McCarthy to return to 
Washington tomorrow and leave to others 
the problems of her husband's affairs there 
in Appleton, although at the time she left 
here, that had not been finally decided. 


A sudden move developed today, proposed 
by Republican Representative ALVIN O’Kon- 
SKT of Wisconsin, urging the Governor of 
that State, Vernon Thompson, to ask the 
legislature to change the law to permit him 
to fill the McCarruy vacancy by appoint- 
ment, instead of calling a special election, 
but it is too early as yet to gage the prog- 
ress of that suggestion, The idea, of course, 
would be to appoint Mrs. McCarthy to at 
least fill out the unexpired portion of the 
Senator's terms, and as I said last Friday 
night, she would be a brilliant appointment. 
She has been at his right hand as his No. 1 
adviser virtually since he was elected to the 
Senate, and she could continue his entire 
staff, just as it is, 


Thirteen Ambassadors Gave Republican 
Party $156,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an article which 
appeared in Labor on August 17, 1957. 
The article entitled Find 13 Ambassa- 
dors Gave GOP $156,000” follows: 

FIND 13 AMBASSADORS Gave GOP $156,000 

Thirteen noncareer ambassadors appointed 
or reappointed by President Eisenhower in 
his second term contributed a total of $156,- 
200 to the 1956 Republican campaign, a 
check of campaign records disclosed this past 
week, 

This fact contrasted with the President’s 
recent assurance that he never considers 
campaign contributions in appointing am- 
bassadors and a similar assurance from Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles that such 
contributions aren't an important factor in 
choosing Uncle Sam's top representatives 
abroad. Eisenhower insisted that he picks 
only highly qualified men. 

Both Ike and Dulles were qu about 
this after newsmen found the new ambas-- 
sador to Ceylon, big-business man Maxwell 
H. Gluck, didn't even know the name of 
Ceylon’s prime minister. On the other hand, 
Gluck had shelled. out $21,500 to the GOP 
campaign last year. 

Other ambassadorial plums, with the GOP 
contributions that preceded them, are as 
follows: John Hay Whitney (Great Britain), 
$37,500; John C. Folger (Belgium), $11,500; 
Joseph S. Farland (Dominican Republic), 
$9,000; Amory Houghton (France), $8,500; 
Earl Smith (Cuba), $3,800. 

Also, Jefferson Patterson (Uruguay), 
$21,000; L. Corrin Strong (Norway), $20,500; 
James D. Zellerbach (Italy), $8,500; Robert 
H. Thayer (Rumania), $6,000; Robert D. Coe 
(Denmark), $4,950; Whitney Willauer (Hon- 
duras), 62.500, and Wiley D. Buchanan 
(Luxembourg), $1,000. 

In addition, 6 former ambassadors who 
served in Ixe's first term but weren't reap- 
pointed gave $82,500 to last year's GOP cam- 
paign. Nearly all of this came from C. Doug- 
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las Dilion, now promoted to be Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, and from Mrs. Clare Booth 
Luce, who resigned as Ambassador to Italy 
for health reasons. Dillon gave $27,500 while 
Mrs. Luce and her husband gave $25,000. 

On the other hand, one Democratic con- 
tributor got appointed too. He's David K. 
Bruce, Ambassador to Germany, who gave 
ar Democrats $1,000. 


— —— ——u——¾——jä 


Proposed Solution of Present Agricultural 
Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, to many of 
Our people the most dangerous economic 
Problem is inflation. However, in the 
rural areas there is the added problem of 
low farm prices. The cost of living is 
going higher and higher but the price 
for agricultural commodities is still on a 
very low level. 

The agricultural economic problem is 
Most serious. There are many of us in 
the Congress who are concerned about 
this situation. There are those of us who 
are attempting to study this matter 
through in order to come up with a 
workable solution. 

With genuine appreciation I received 

week a letter from Mr. Walter W. 
Goeppinger of Boone, Iowa, which is also 
my home town, and along with it he sent 
his “Proposed Solution of Present Agri- 
Cultural Ilis.” Mr. Goeppinger has given 
_ this problem a great amount of study 
~and has presented some straightforward 
Statements regarding the agricultural 
Situation, I believe every Member of the 
Congress will be enlightened by the 

g presented in Mr. Goeppinger's 
Proposals. Mr. Goeppinger’s statement 
is as follows: 
PRroposen SOLUTION or PRESENT AGRICULTURAL 
Ins 


Following are the conclusions of my en- 
Closed proposals: 

1. Present chaotic conditions in agricul- 
ture are the result of farm programs carry- 
ing no requirement to bring total agricul- 
ten production in balance with consump- 


2. Pass a new farm law providing for crop 
Production on that portion of our entire till- 
able land in the United States that it is 
felt by the United States Department of 
Agriculture is needed for our present ability 
to consume. If United States Department 
Of Agriculture economists arrived at a figure 
Of 90 percent, then every farming unit would 
have the right to crop only 90 percent of its 
tillable acreage. The balance of the land, 
10 percent, would have to remain absolutely 

e, no pasture, hay, or crop production 


it. The amount of retired land could 


be adjusted each year as United States De- 
ae of Agriculture determined the 


3. Under the above p provide for 
Some acreage restriction on the basic crops 
to prevent the South from putting the 
Greatest portion of its ground to cotton, 
Corn, grain sorghums and soybeans and the 
North from putting the greatest portion of 
its land to corn, grain sorghums, and soy- 
beans. However, these acreage allotments 
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should be more realistic than this year 
when corn acreage allotments were placed so 
ridiculously low that 70 percent of the farms 
in Iowa are not complying as a result. 

4. Guarantee farmers 100 percent parity 
for all the products that they raise that are 
of a storable and nonperishable nature, If 
this is done, then meat, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs will automatically move 
close to or above 100 percent parity price 
levels. Raising feed grain prices raises such 
secondary products’ prices within a short 
time. Lowering feed grain prices lowers the 
secondary products’ prices within a few 
months’ time. 

5. Provide in the law some form of penalty 
such as marketing quota restrictions to pre- 
vent some operators staying out of the farm 
program above outlined. Unless we get 100 
percent cooperation with the law or near 
to it, the program cannot be expected to 
realize its goal. — 

6. Overcome city taxpayer criticism of the 
soll bank by doing away with all acreage 
reserve and conservation reserve payments 
and make the incentive to farmers for re- 
duced acreage 100 percent parity price guar- 
anties on all grains, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
soybeans, peanuts and any other products 
of the land that United States Department 
of Agriculture economists feel should be in- 
cluded in 100 percent parity price protection. 

7. Bring wheat production down to a do- 
mestic consumption basis, renting or buying 
whole farms in the Great Plains’ winter 
wheat belt to help accomplish same. Thus, 
eliminate the export subsidy program until 
the world wheat market can stand our offer- 
ings and put lands back into grass in the 
Dust Bowl that should never have been 
plowed in the first place. 

8. Have economists and agriculturalists 
from the cotton areas bring forth a program 
suitable to them that would fit into the gen- 
eral picture of solution that I propose. 

. Cattle and sheep ranches should take 
a proportional cut on any lands where grain 
or fodder crops are raised. Present grazing 
lands would not be required to put land into 
the soil bank. 

10. Leave it up to United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to decide what would 
be required of lands in fruit and vegetable 
production. These are minor problems com- 
pared to those posed by the basic crops. 

11. Unless something drastic is done soon 
to reverse the present pathetic chaos in agri- 
culture, the family farm will be a thing of 
the past and large scale hired hand or cor- 
poration farming will be the only alter- 
native. Such a condition is not desirable 
either socially or economically. 

12. We need to and must save some of our 
soll fertility for posterity. With 75 percent 
of Iowa's topsoil lost in less than 100 years 
of farming, present soil mining must stop. 
A program providing for part of our tillable 
land out of production is the only one that 
is sound. One hundred percent parity for 
farm product prices is the only level fair to 
the farm producer. 


Tribute to Hamil of REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 
Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 


to submit for the record the following 
tributes I have received to David Hamil, 
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Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 


From the Lane-Scott Electric Coop- 
erative of Dighton, Kans.: 

We are very much perturbed about the 
attitude of the present administration to- 
ward Dave Hamil. We feel that he has the 
interest of the rural people at heart and 
is a very able administrator. We hate to 
see the big business interests undermine him 
the way they are. It looks as though he 
will get the same treatment given Claude 
Wickard. We will appreciate anything you 
can do to help Mr. Hamil. 


From the Kansas Electric Coopera- 
tives, Inc.: 

At the regular board meeting of the Kan- 
sas Electric Cooperatives, Inc., held in Lyons, 
Kans., August 2, 1957, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we commend David A. 
Hamil, REA administrator for his outstand- 
ing work, and urge his continued whole- 
hearted contribution for the public benefit. 


I also wish to add my thoughts in 
tribute to Mr. Hamil. I feel that Mr. 
and Mrs. Rural America are in great 
need of his services and it is my hope 
that he will continue to serve for many 
more years in his present capacity as 
Administrator of our rural electrifica- 


-tion program. I have received several 


letters from constituents who wanted to 
express their high esteem of Mr. Hamil 
and I join with them in expressing ap- 
preciation for his efforts. 


Soil Conservation Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Soil 
Conservation Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
been doing a tremendous job. I wish to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
the Soil Conservation Service on its 
splendid work during 1957 and to com- 
mend the many county committees and 
employees of this Service for their con- 
tribution to a better agricultural future 
and to a better America. 

CONSERVATION PROGRESS THROUGH SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

The dramatic spread of soil conserva- 
tion farming over the United States in 
the last two decades or so is reflected in 
the growth and accomplishments of 
farmer-organized and farmer-managed 
soil conservation districts. 

Established under State laws—the first 
in 1937—-approximately 2,750 of these 
districts today include 9 out of 10 farms 
and ranches in the country and more 
than 87 percent of all the farmland. At 
the beginning of 1957, nearly 134 million 
farmers and ranchers already were co- 
operating with their local districts. 
Through them, these landowners and 
operators receive Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice help in soil surveys, conservation 
farm planning and applying soil and 
water conservation practices. They also 
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draw upon facilities of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and other 
Federal, State, or local agencies or 
private sources. 

Soil surveys, on which is based farm 
and ranch planning for treatment and 
use of land within its needs and capabili- 
ties, have been completed on more than 
half a billion acres. More than 64 mil- 
lion acres of range site surveys also have 
been made. The survey information also 
is widely used in watershed fiood preven- 
tion, forestry and range, cost-sharing 
and farm credit, rural development and 
other programs, and by county, subur- 
ban, and other interests. 

As of January 1, this year, nearly 
1,140,000 soil conservation district land- 
owners and operators had basic conser- 
vation plans, on 318 million acres. 
These plans, worked out by the farmers 
and soil conservation technicians to- 
gether to meet the physical and economic 
needs of each farm or ranch, are the 
blueprints for stable farming and the 
conservation and best use of the Nation's 
vital soil and agricultural water re- 
sources. 

Conservation actually put onto the 
land is, of course, the real measure of 
accomplishment through the planned 
land-use adjustments. Although, indi- 
vidual practices are not of themselves 
infallible yardsticks of progress, they do 
show the consistent advancement we are 
making conservationwise. Thus contour 
farming has been adopted on about 34 
million acres, stripcropping on between 
14 and 15 million acres, and range and 
pasture seeding on some 30 million acres. 
More than a million acres of terraces 
have been built in soil conservation dis- 
tricts; irrigated land leveling has been 
done on approximately 5 million -acres 
and conservation water application on 
about 8 ½ million acres. About 4 mil- 
lion acres of land in the districts have 
been planted to trees, and more than 
803,000 farm and ranch ponds had been 
built by the first of this year. 

It is significant that a substantial 
part of this work today is being done as 
part of communitywide watershed pro- 
tection and flood prevention undertak- 
ings, in which soil conservation districts 
are taking active leadership. The scope 
of conservation farming undoubtedly will 
be broadened further through the soil 
bank conservation reserve, Great Plains 
and related programs, as it already has 
been in agriculturai conservation pro- 
grams and other activities. 

MODERN CONSERVATION BENEFITS ALL COM- 

MUNITY RESOURCES 

Individual farmers and whole com- 
munities throughout the United States 
today are putting to effective use what 
we might call a matched set of conserva- 
tion tools for developing the Nation’s 
soil and water and related resources ade- 
quately to meet current and future needs. 

Federal and State legislative authori- 
zations, local community desires, and 
technical and other facilities are being 
translated into cooperative action on a 
broadened scale through various inter- 
related programs and incentives. These 
include local soil conservation district 
programs, small-watershed projects, 
agricultural conservation program cost- 
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sharing, the soil-bank program’s acre- 
age reserve and conservation reserve, 
the rural development program, soil and 
water conservation credit facilities, and 
Federal income-tax deductions allowed 
for certain conservation expenditures. 

The Federal Government’s contribu- 
tions, at congressional direction, to the 
agricultural conservation action, cost- 
sharing and credit programs, as well as 
to important conservation research and 
extension education, are made available 
through the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The Soil Conservation 
Service, in turn, as the agency respon- 
sible for technical leadership in the De- 
partment’s soil and water conservation 
and flood prevention activities, provides 
technical and certain other help to 134 
million cooperators in 2,750 soil conser- 
vation districts, to community watershed 
groups, and to others as directed. 

In the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram's cost-sharing program, for exam- 
ple, the Service, in meeting one of its 
assigned responsibilities, helped approxi- 
mately 464,000 farmers and ranchers 
with the installation of various endur- 
ing practices during 1956. 

The Service has similar responsibility 
for giving help particularly to farmers 
in the conservation reserve part of the 
newer soil-bank program, which also 
calls for the fullest practicable use of 
land-use capability data and for com- 
pleting the basic land inventory of the 
Nation as rapidly as possible. The Serv- 
ice counseled approximately 42,000 farm- 
ers in 2,500 counties on conservation and 
acreage reserve problems in 1956. In 
doing so, it drew upon such experience 
as that reflected in the fact that during 
the past 5 years more than 1½ million 
acres were converted each year from cul- 
tivated crops to grass and trees on farms 
and ranches serviced by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 

The Service also makes recommenda- 
tions and gives technical assistance to 
farmers in connection with soil and water 
conservation loans made through the 
Farmers Home Administration. Such 
loans, to individual farmers and farmer 
associations, totaled $1134 million in 1956. 

Another responsibility of the Service is 
to give technical help to low-income 
farmers in selected areas as part of the 
rural development program. Out of an 
appropriation available for direct tech- 
nical aid under this program in 50 some 
pilot counties, the Service is providing, 
in most counties, the equivalent of 1 
full-time and 1 part-time technician for 
soil survey and farm planning. 

Especially in light of the broadened 
resource conservation demands, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has undertaken 
a national inventory of soil and water 
conservation needs. It is under Soil 
Conservation Service leadership in co- 
operation with other departmental agen- 
cies, State and local agencies, organiza- 
tions and groups concerned with soil, 
water, forest, grass, and wildlife conser- 
vation, utilization and management. 
Substantial progress has been made in 
gathering economic and soils data, and in 
perfecting inventory procedures in pre- 
tests underway in several counties in 
five States. 
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WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
MOVES AHEAD 

Rapidly spreading interest and par- 
ticipation in community watershed pro- 
tection and flood-prevention projects 
point to upstream watershed develop- 
ment as one of our most promising de- 
vices for resource conservation. 

Rural and urban interests all over the 
country are joining forces in land and 
water conservation and management on 
a local-State-Federal partnership basis 
in creek-size watersheds. Federal tech- 
nical and cost-sharing assistance is pro- 
vided under Public Law 566 of the 83d 
Congress and the amending Public Law 
1018 enacted by the 84th Congress. 

In addition to the work getting under- 
way through the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act, conservation 
land treatment and structural work is 
well advanced in 58 pilot small-watershed 
projects for which Congress first appro- 
priated money in 1953. Also, similar 
flood-prevention work has been in prog- 
ress since 1947 on subwatersheds of 11 
major authorized watersheds as author- 
ized by the 1944 Flood Control Act. These 
are Buffalo Creek, N. Y.: Middle Colo- 
rado, Tex.; Coosa River, Ga, and Tenn.; 
Little Sioux, Iowa; Little Tallahatchie, 
Miss.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Potomac, Md.; 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia; Santa Inez, Calif.; Trinity, Tex.; 
Washita, Okla.; Yazoo, Miss. 

As of the Ist of April 1957, more than 
650 applications for watershed planning 
help under Public Law 566 had been re- 
ceived in Washington from 46 States 
and Hawaii, after being initiated by soil 
conservation districts, watershed as- 
sociations, or other local sponsoring 
community interests and having received 
State approval. Approximately 250 of 
these had been approved for planning 
assistance, and 36 had been approved 
for operations, in 24 States. Work plans 
on many more are in some stage of 
preparation. Construction work will get 
underway progressively as the plans are 
completed and approved for Federal as- 
sistance, by the Department of Agri- 
culture through the Soil Conservation 
Service or by Congress, depending upon 
the size or cost of structures involved. 

Work done in the 58 pilot projects to 
January 1, 1957, included nearly 200 
floodwater-retarding structures, more 
than 1,400 stabilization and sediment- 
control structures, 165 silt and debris 
basins, and about 125 miles of stream 
channel and stabilization improvement. 
Work has been contracted and is under- 
way on comparable additional works of 
improvement. More than 55 percent of 
the total area in the pilot projects is 
covered by soil conservation district 
agreements, with basic conservation 
plans developed on about 37 percent of 
the area and 42 percent of the operating 
units; and soil surveys have been made 
on more than 63 percent of the pilot- 
projects area. 

Meanwhile, 278 work plans covering 
1544 million acres had been prepared in 
the 11 authorized watersheds by Janu- 
ary 1, in which more than half the total 
land area was covered by district agree- 
ments, and basic plans had been devel- 
oped on about 40 percent of the area 
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and 42 percent of the operating units. 
Sixty-four percent of the authorized 
Projects area was covered by soil sur- 
veys. Structural work completed in- 
Cludes some 430 floodwater-retarding 
Structures, nearly 6,000 stabilization and 
Sediment-control structures, and 975 
Miles of stream-channel improvement 
and stabilization work. 
THE GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


A more stabilized agriculture in the 10 
Periodically drought affected Plains 
States is the longtime objective of the 
Great Plains conservation program now 
being developed through concerted local 
and Federal efforts. 

The program represents renewed ef- 
forts by local and State people in that 
area, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Congress, to minimize 
future drought effects. This through 
conservation farm and ranch planning 
and treatment that helps to stop wind 
€rosion and bring about safe land use in 

years and wet. Implementing legis- 
lation for Federal participation, Public 
Law 1021 of the 84th Congress, supple- 
ments but does not replace soil conserva- 
tion district, watershed, agricultural 
Conservation program or other programs. 

Farmers and ranchers who wish to 
take part present plans acceptable to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for needed 
Conservation measures and land-use 
Changes. The Department of Agricul- 
ture will then offer them long-term con- 
tracts providing for sharing the cost of 
establishing the combination of conser- 
vation practices provided for in the 
Plans, Such contracts may run for up to 
10 years or whatever shorter time is re- 
Quired, but not later than December 31, 
1971. Total Federal expenditures may 
not exceed $25 million in any 1 year or 
$150 million all together, in counties 
designated by the Secretary based on 
recommendations of program commit- 

made up of State and Federal agen- 
cies in the States. 

No new agencies are being set up to 
help local people carry out this program, 
assigned to be worked out by an inter- 
agency group of representatives from 10 
Department of Agriculture agencies un- 
der administrative leadership of the Soil 
Conservation Service. The Great Plains 
Council, land-grant colleges, farm or- 
Zantzations, and others are continuing 
to assist in the program. Soil and water 
Conservation technicians of the Depart- 
Ment will help landowners and operators 
Make the plans, as part of the total 
Great Plains program designed t® help 

ring about all the agricultural and eco- 
nomic adjustments needed to protect, 
Stabilize, and improve the productive ca- 
Dacity of the important Great Plains 
Agricultural region. 

Although July 1, 1957, was fixed as the 
date for formal start of the Great Plains 
Conservation program as money should 
be made available by Congress, technical, 
educational, cost-sharing, research and 
Other related activities began to be 
SPeeded up after the Department of Agri- 
Culture proposed a Great Plains pro- 
Sram to the President in 1955. Thus 
ACP cost sharing for certain water con- 
Servation and other practices has been 
broadened. 
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The Soil Conservation Service, mean- 
while, accelerated soil surveys in 166 
designated counties in the critical wind 
erosion areas of Texas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Wyoming. Soil surveys were made 
on more than 15 million acres in the 10 
States in 1956, compared to 1234 million 
acres in 1955 and not quite 1134 million 
acres in 1954. 

The Service also has provided for 
a general expansion of surveys and 
for increased assistance in planning 
and establishing conservation practices 
throughout these States, North and 
South Dakota and Montana as part of 
its regular operations. As of July 1, 
1956, nearly 99 percent of the farms and 
91 percent of the land in farms in the 
10 Great Plains States were in 871 
farmer- organized and farmer-managed 
Soil- conservation districts. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Secretary 
Benson, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Soil Conservation Service for an 
outstanding job of accomplishment. 


H. R. 8002—“Gadget” Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of August 12, 1957, pinpoints 
accurately the principal defects of H. R. 
8002, the so-called accrued expenditure 
bill. It labels the bill as gadget legisla- 
tion. 

Under leave to extend, I include the 
complete article: 

BUDGETARY REFORM 
* (By Edward H. Collins) 

There always has been, and probably al- 
ways will be, a substantial proportion of the 
public that can be counted upon to be fa- 
tally fascinated by what are known as gadget 
proposals for legislative reform. The term 
“gadget” legislation, as used here, refers to 
proposed legislative shortcuts for the so- 
lution of public problems—shortcuts that 
are distinguished by their simplicity, or ap- 
parent simplicity, rather than by their real- 
ism, and whose followers are likely to con- 
sist largely of persons who find themselves 
so enamored by the stated purposes of the 
proposed legislation that they are little in- 
clined to ask too many questions about the 
latter's feasibility. 

All of which is by way of a preliminary to 
raising an open question about a widely 
publicized piece of legislation now pending 
in Congress and identified as House bill 
8002. This measure traces its origins to 
the second Hoover Commission, which sub- 
mitted its final report in June 1955, It 
deals with the controversial question of con- 
trolling budgetary balances carried forward 
from one year to another. The section of 
the Hoover report on which it is based car- 
ries the persuasive title “Restoration of 
Congressional Control of the Purse.” 

FOUR BILLION DOLLAR SAVINGS CITED 


This is an undeniably wholesome policy 
objective. Equally alluring, perhaps, is a 
quotation from the Commission’s task force 
carried in that document to the effect that 


if the program should be adopted a saving 
of $4 billion could reasonably be expected. 

These are the two arguments that have 
been employed by the enthusiastic and well- 
organized advocates of this measure. Are 
they ligitimate claims, substantiated by 
specifications and reasoned arguments This 
is not an academic question. The House bill 
is still in the Appropriations Committee but 
the Rules Committee has given it the.green 
light that could result in its going to the 
floor before this session of Congress is over. 
If the claims of its sponsors are valid, then 
obviously it should be brought to a vote at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Unfortunately, the closer one scrutinizes 
this measure, the more it seems to take on 
the all-too-familiar characteristics associ- 
ated with gadget legislation. No specifica- 
tions have been advanced, for example, in 
support of the estimated saving of $4 million. 
Moreover, responsible members of the ad- 
ministration, such as Budget Director Perci- 
val F. Brundage, who are on record as favor- 
ing the measure, have flatly refused to iden- 
tify themselves with this, or, indeed, any 
other, firm figure on estimated savings. 

This fact would not, of itself, of course, 
necessarily condemn the proposed legislation. 
But when a measure has attracted wide- 
spread popular support largely on the basis 
of two more or less spectacular claims, and 
one of these collapses, as it were, at the 
touch, then prudence would seem to suggest 
a very serious examination of the soundness 
of the other. 


SUBCOMMITTEE UNIMPRESSED 


Actually, one such study was undertaken 
early this year by a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. The sub- 
committee turned the measure down unani- 
mously, branding it a snare and a delusion. 

And now comes George Y. Harvey, of the 
Department of Political Science of the Uni- 
versity of Missourl and many years staff di- 
rector of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, with a second exhaustive analysis of the 
proposal, which appears in the spring issue 
of the Public Administration Review. Mr, 
Harvey's findings, though stated more ur- 
banely, are hardly less devastating. 

The heart of the proposed budgetary re- 
form in House bill 8002 lies in the phrase 
“contract authority,” or “contract authoriza- 
tion.” What it comes down to is an arrange- 
ment under which Congress could authorize 
contracts for long-term procurement pro- 
grams without appropriating the full 
amount at that time. 

METHOD REJECTED IN 1950 


Instead, only as much would be appropri- 
ated as would accrue as an expenditure that 
year. The theory, one gathers from Mr. Har- 
vey's scholarly study of the proposal, is that 
by pretending that the carryover of un- 
spent authorizations doesn't exist, Congress, 
by some process that is not exactly clear, 
can control of the purse.“ In the 
first place, this authority observes, there is 
nothing new in this approach to budgeting 
long-term programs. It was widely em- 
ployed for several years after 1942, finally to 
be abolished as unsatisfactory in 1950 by 
joint agreement of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the House Appropriations Committee. 

As Mr. Harvey sees it, the problem comes 
down to this question: “Will the change to 
contract authority to covey the lead time, 
with appropriations made as needed to lig- 
uidate such programs produce a better con- 
trolled budget?“ 

Contract authorizations, this authority 
notes, are in effect, promises of future ap- 
propriations, and are just as binding as ap- 
propriations. The failure of Congress to 
make appropriations for the liquidation of 
such contracts would only result in defi- 
ciency requests and ultimately in court 
‘Judgments. His conclusion is that “control 
of expenditures would move to the executive 
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branch, with Congress required to take a sec- 
ond—ministerial—action to provide money 
for payment. 

Even if it could be shown that contract 
authorization was as effective a budgetary 
procedure technically as the present system 
of long-term appropriations, when the hu- 
man equation is considered it would repre- 

` sent a long step backward. If one doubts 
this, let him ask himself: “Who would be the 
more likely to succumb to the temptation 
to extravagance and reckless spending—the 
legislator who, when he voted for a given 
long-term procurement program, let us say, 
had to vote the money to pay for it at the 
same time, or the legislator who could vote 
for it in the knowledge that he would be 
called upon to vote the funds for only a 
token downpayment? 


What Should Congress Do? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“What Should Congress Do?“ which ap- 
peared in the August 12, 1957, issue of 
the East St. Louis (III.) Journal. 

War SHOULD Concress Do? 


A week ago it was said in these columns 
after the Senate attached the jury-trial 
amendment to the civil-rights bill that it 
makes no difference now” whether the legis- 
lation is passed. The bill has since been 
approved by the Senate and sent back to the 
House where Speaker Raysurn and House 
Republican leader MARTIN are trying to de- 
cide whether to seek a compromise between 
the radically different House and Senate ver- 
sions of the legislation. So a new decision 
is called for. In the circumstances, Congress 
should, as Speaker RAYBURN said Friday, ap- 
prove the bill. 

But no one should be under any illusions 
that the legislation will result in any im- 
portant advances in civil rights. However, 
what the Senate left in the legislation is at 
least better than no bill at all. And there is 
a disturbing indication that many Members 
of Congress, Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, would just as soon keep the civil- 
rights issue for the 1958 congressional elec- 
tions, as pass the bill in its Senate form, 
which any compromise will have to approxi- 
mate. a 

The bill as approved by the ‘Senate 
Wednesday would establish a Civil Rights 
Commission, set up a Civil Rights Division 
in the Justice Department and permit the 
Attorney General to seek Federal court in- 
junctions against any violations of voting 
rights. However, if he tried to get the court 
to punish anyone accused of such violations, 
it would be necessary to bring the case before 
a jury. In the South most juries are all 
white, and such proponents of adequate 
civil-rights legislation as Senator DOUGLAS 
of Illinois, believe it would be extremely 
hard to get a white jury to convict a white 
man of a charge of denying voting rights to 
Negroes. 

But, as has been pointed out so often in 
the last few days, the legislation is the 
first civil-rights bill to be passed by the 
Senate in 82 years—since the post-Civil 
War Reconstruction days. That in itself is 
an accomplishment. 

One important change should be made in 
the Senate bill. And that is to limit the 
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scope of the jury-trial amendment to voting- 
rights cases. As passed by the Senate, it 
would apply to all criminal contempt cases 
in Federal courts. Such a sweeping change 
in judicial procedure is not only unnecessary 
but unwise. 

While the Senate civil-rights bill is a 
disappointment and not likely to advance 
anyone's rights very far, it is still better 
than none. This is faint praise, but it is 
reason enough for congressional approval 
of the legislation. 


Thirteenth and Fourteenth of a Series of 
Editorial Letters by F. F. McNaughton 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I shouid 
like to have inserted in the Recorp today 
two editorial letters by F. F. McNaughton 
of the Pekin Daily Times in which he 
discusses housing and expenses in the 
Soviet Union. 

The letters follows: 

THE EDITOR'S LETTERS 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 

At last our guide has balked. I asked to 
be taken into an actual home to see how 
the poor people live. She said that would 
be an invasion of privacy (she doesn't want 
us to see). 

I know that they share toilets, baths and 
kitchens. (Our guide does.) In the old 
quarters, families jam into small rooms, then 
muscle each other to get into the toilet down 
the hall, or get a burner on the one stove that 
is in the common kitchen. 

But before you get to feeling too sorry 
for the Russians about this, let me tell you 
two things: 

1, Rent is almost free; 

2. They are building nice new apartments 
for 200,000 people, in Moscow alone, in 1957. 

In America, 20 to 25 percent of a man’s 
pay may go to rent. I was dumbfounded to 
find that a Russian rarely pays 2 percent. 
Our guide pays about 1 percent. The build- 
ing firm engineer who took us to see a big 
new project told me that he and his wife 
(she’s an engineer, too) make together $400 
a month. And they pay $3.70 a month rent. 

This engineer and a building superintend- 
ent took me through a new project that will 
house 12,000. It includes schools, theater, 
sports area, always a library, shopping cen- 
ter. Here there will be mostly 2 families to 
a kitchen. They are trying to get the living 
area per person up to 10 square yards. That 
is a 9- by 10-foot space per person. Of course 
most are short of that. : 

Rent is charged according to the square 
yards you get and your income. 

They all seemed to be angry over some- 
thing in Life last spring. Seems that Life 
ran pictures of this same housing area and 
gave the impression that only aristocrats 
could get into it. They demanded that I look 
carefully at the tenants, and see for myself 
that laboring men lived there as well as 
better paid engineers and skilled workmen. 
They admitted that a quite nice apartment 
building nearby was occupied almost entirely 
by teachers, who are honored here, and paid 
way above average. 

I wanted to ask if the women who were 
digging trenches and spreading tar on this 
new construction lived in the buildings al- 
ready finished. But I didn't have the nerve 
to walk up close and take a picture of those 
women doing that hard, manual work, there 
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in the mud on a rainy day; even as I had 
not taken pictures of the women shoveling 
manure at the collective farms. 

They insisted that I come back in 5 years 
and see all bad housing gone. 


Just got Russian haircut—cost 25 cents. 

It causes me to write you a column on what 
the Russian man pretty largely escapes 
paying. . 

For instance, 2-bits for a haircut. 
let's talk of bigger items. 

Rent: As we wrote you yesterday, it is 
2 percent to 2½ percent of pay; might be 
50 cents to $5 a month. 

Income tax: Is tiny. 

Education: All education is free; and 
smartest students are paid to go to school. 

Health: All free. 

Court: If you think the cow is yours, the 
state will provide a-lawyer for you. You can 
hire your own if you wish. 

Automobile: The state does not think you 
need one, so doesn't manufacture one for 
you. Thus you escape all that big expense. 

Preacher: Nope, you don't have to pay the 
preacher because you “don't believe in God.” 
That means, too, that you escape all that 
rather heavy expense in America that comes 
under the heading of charity. You don't 
have to dig up for Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
hospitals, colleges, mission, the Y, polio, 
community chest, the poor benighted Hindu, 
or even the poor Armenian. And since you 
cannot carry or send 1 ruble out of Russia, 
I assume that the Jews here cannot con- 
tribute to Israel. 

Vacation: Much of it is paid. 

Women: There’s the biggest one of all.. A 
Russian girl, when m: does not plan 
to become a liability to her young husband. 
I talked to the woman who is head of the 
English department at the university. She 
is the most charming woman I have visited 
with in Russia. I was asking her: “What 
happens to the wives of young students 
studying to be doctors?” She made it plain 
to me that no wife becomes a burden on her 
student husband. She herself, a trim, dim- 
pled blonde, looks 30, but is mother of 5, and 
now a grandmother, and she told me that in 
30 years while having my family, I have never 
missed any work.” 

But there is more to woman cost than 
that. Russian women, as Ceil wrote you, 
don't spend billions on cosmetics and beauty 
treatments. They buy no foundation gar- 
ments (corsets); almost no furs or jewels. 
They spend no time dressing up in high 
heeled shoes and white gloves to go to cock- 
tail parties. A few days after the baby 
comes, he goes into a nursery, and just as a 
mare returns quickly to the plow, so they 
return at once to spreading tar, pitching ma- 
nure, waiting table, running a hotel, or act- 
ing as head of the English department in a 
country that now has 41,000 teachers teach- 
ing English, 

Average pay in Russia is about $100 a 
month; but without all those expenses listed 
above. 5100 isn't as bad as it might be. 


But 


The Battle for Our Souls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the dras- 
tic cuts in the United States information 
program overseas which resulted from 
budgetary restrictions are not passing 
unnoticed by our friends abroad. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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ORD, I submit the following editorial 
which recently appeared in the respected 
newspaper Dagens Nyheder in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark: 

THE BATTLE FOR OUR Souls 


England's BBC is stopping its shortwave 
cast of many years’ standing to Den- 
Mark. 

The American Information Office, 
Copenhagen, has had its budget cut 40 per- 
cent, which so far has resulted in giving no- 
tice to 8 employees, and cutting library and 
film operations. 

The Soviet Union is opening an informa- 
tion office in Copenhagen. 

These three announcements have all come 
Within a single week, and give some food 
for thought. 

Cutbacks on United States information ac- 
tivities here are taking place across the board, 
with similar cuts over the rest of the world. 
They are the direct result of congressional 
economy efforts—and to a certain degree of 
certain powerful congressional circles’ war on 
the present administration. The American 
Information Service is Copenhagen has never 
attempted to carry on propaganda but has— 
not least as a result of its excellent library 
And its comprehensive film service—managed 
to create a needed basis for cooperation be- 
tween the two peoples—and understanding 
of that America which to so many Danes 
seems distant and wondrous. 

Not yet is the cold war ended, and inter- 
national policy is still a worldwide battle to 
win souls, a war of ideologies carried on 
across national boundaries. It is with some 
Tegret and with more than a grain of con- 
cern that we realize that it is the voice of 
the West that is being silenced or tuned 
down, while the propaganda trombone of the 
East—where no dictator is forced to seek 
budget approval from Congress or Parlia- 
Ment—turns up its howls. 


A Bill To Prohibit the General Services 
Administration From Acquiring the 
Property of the National Grange at 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, having 
been a member of Laurel Grange No. 40, 
Harmony, R. I., for the past 25 years and 
being very much interested in the wel- 
fare of the National Grange, I am today 
introducing a bill which would prohibit 
Government agencies to acquire or use 
the National Grange headquarters site 
Without specific congressional approval. 

For some time now, hundreds of 
Grange members in my district in 
Rhode Island haye been writing to me 
and have enlisted my aid to try to save 
their headquarters property here in 
Washington. It appears, from speaking 
to others of my colleagues here in the 
House from various sections of the 
United States, that similar action has 
been taken in their districts. You may 
Say this is an unusual request. Why are 
Persons from all over the country up in 
arms calling upon Congress to assist in 
returning to a national organization a 
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piece of property, 50 by 70, located in the 
Capital. I understand that back in 1941 
land at 744 Jackson Place was purchased 
by the National Grange and that the 
building which now stands thereon was 
itself raised, thanks to the united and 
concerted efforts and contributions of 
on Grange units throughout the entire 

I have looked into the matter and 
have been convinced that the Federal 
Government has no need of this prop- 
erty. The reason I have joined with 
several of my colleagues in presenting 
this legislation to the Congress is that I 
felt the more Members who rally behind 
the drive to save the National Grange 
Building, the better will be our chances 
of succeeding. . 

My bill provides that no portion of 
lot 816, square 167, in the District. of 
Columbia, the headquarters and prop- 
erty of the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, shall be acquired 
for or used by any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. Too, the Administra- 
tor of the General Services Administra- 
tion is directed to withdraw the decla- 
ration of taking of said lot heretofore 
filed by him in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
and to take such other action as may be 
necessary to restore title to said lot to 
the National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. 

Our course is simple in this matter. 
The National Grange has a valuable 
piece of property in a very convenient 
location, actually not needed by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, which con- 
templates erecting a new office building 
adjacent to it. I believe that we should 
take the necessary steps to prevent the 
taking of the National Grange property. 


~ 


Twelfth Anniversary of Independence of 
Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Bandung Confer- 
ence, I announced that I would address 
the United States Congress each time 
there was an anniversary of independ- 
ence of one of the 29 participating na- 
tions in the Asian-African Conference 
on friendly terms with the United 
States. > 

I wish to extend warm greetings to 
the Indonesian people, President Su- 
karno, and His Excellency Moekarto 
Notowidigdo, Ambassador of Indonesia, 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 
12th anniversary of independence of 
Indonesia, August 17, 1957. 

Indonesia is by far one of the most 
important of the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries recently emerged from colonial 
status intò nationhood. Realizing that 
the burden of independence is not a 
light one, President Sukarno in his 
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speech opening the Bandung Conference 
in Indonesia, summed up part of the 
price of independence when he said: 


For many generations our peoples have 
been the voiceless ones in the world. We 
have been the unregarded, the peoples for 
whom decisions were made by others whose 
interests were paramount, the peoples who 
lived in poverty and humiliation. Then our 
nations demanded, nay fought for inde- 
pendence, and achieved independence, and 
with that independence came responsibil- 
ity. We have heavy responsibilities to our- 
selves, and to the world, and to the yet 
unborn generations, But we do not regret 
them, 

In 1945, the first year of our national 
revolution, we of Indonesia were con- 
fronted with the question of what we were 
going to do with our independence when 
it was finally attained and secured—we 
never questioned that it would be attained 
and secured. We knew how to oppose and 
destroy. Then we were suddenly confronted 
with the necessity of giving content and 
meaning to our independence. Not ma- 
terial content and meaning only, but also 
ethical and moral content, for independ- 
ence without ethics and without morality 
would be indeed a poor imitation of what 
we sought. The responsibilities and bur- 
dens, the rights and duties and privileges 
of independence must be seen as part of the 
ethical and moral content of independence. 


Ambassador Notowidigdo looking back 
over the recent events in Indonesian his- 
tory wrote: 

These first years of our Republic have 
been marked with many difficulties and 
frustrations but also with substantial prog- 
Tess in many fields. * * * 

We do not yet see the full fruit of our 
labor, but we have already laid the founda- 
tions of our national institutions and sown 
the seeds for the progress of our Republic. 
Since the achievement of Independence, the 
domestic and international position of the 
State has been consolidated with the im- 
plementation of plans for social, economic, 
educational and cultural development. For 
these and other reasons, I am convinced 
that a feeling of optimism toward the fu- 
ture is justified. 

In the field of education, many new 
schools have been built and the drive against 
illiteracy has reduced it from 90 percent of 
the population in prewar days to 48 percent 
today. The provision of modern health 
services and the building of much-needed 
housing are only examples of the many ef- 
forts being made toward improving the wel- 
fare of the people. 

On the economic side there is much to be 
proud of and grateful for. There is also 
much more to be done. Indonesia has a 
wealth of natural resources and a large reser- 
voir of manpower; the increased technical 
skills we hope to see attained by our people 
in a few years will add greatly to our pro- 
ductivity. Transportation facilities have 
been modernized and expanded. Projects 
for development in all fields of production 
are being carried out as quickly as materials 
and machinery become available. Agricul- 
tural production, especially in rice and 
sugar, has increased recently. Many fertile 
fields for investment, such as ship-building 
for our inter-island trade and the construc- 
tion business, exist today in Indonesia, and 
we encourage and protect foreign capital in- 
vestment on a mutually benefiting basis. 

The economic progress of Indonesia, how- 
ever, is still dependent to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the world market for our raw ma- 
terials such as rubber and tin. If the 
international community of trading nations 
can work out a method of controlling the 
fluctuations of raw material prices, then 
world-wide economic and political stability 
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will be much easier to achieve and coun- 
tries like Indonesia will be better able to 
develop themselves. 

Indonesia has pursued and will continue 
to pursue a course of friendship toward all 
nations. It is our hope that our country 
will become an ever-increasing influence for 
peace and justice in the world. 


Indonesia is discovering, through bit- 
ter experience, that difficult as it is to 
found a nation, it is even more difficult 
to build it up. Her problems, though 
great and perplexing, are not different 
in kind from those faced by other na- 
tions with diverse peoples or covering 
large areas, such as the United States, 
Canada, or India. None of these coun- 
tries is exactly like the other. Each is 
trying to solve its problems in its own 
way. And each has prospered under a 
nonguided, democratic form of federal- 
ism. 

Indonesians showed, during their in 
dependence, that they did not lack for 
leadership, imagination, or courage. 
Surely they can pull together today, as 
they did then, to find their own demo- 
cratic solutions to their challenging 
task of nation building. 


Swinish Misrepresentation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to insert in the Recorp at this point a 
thought-provoking article which ap- 
peared in a west coast maritime publi- 
cation. 

The editorial prepared by John Hay- 
don, editor and publisher of the Marine 
Digest, decries the indiscriminate usage 
of the term “pork barrel” to apply 
to projects designed to develop our ma- 
rine industries. 

Since my congressional district has 
had, during the past 4 years, appro- 
priations for 8 harbor improvement 
projects, I am in a position to know what 
these projects will mean to the shipping, 
commercial fisheries and general boat- 
ing industries in the Pacific Northwest. 

These projects cannot be justifiably 
termed “pork barrel’ when they will 
return to the Government many bene- 
fits. All of them were judged by the 
United States Army engineers to have 
high cost-benefit ratios. In addition, the 
extra tax revenues accruing from in- 
creased employment and expansion of 
facilities and activities will be an added 
return on the investment of this Federal 
money. 

I would like to concur with Mr. Hay- 
don’s thoughts that the cynical term 
“pork barrel” be stricken from the con- 
gressional vocabulary. Text of the edi- 
torial is as follows: 

“Pork BARREL” MISLEADING SLANG 

Let's drop the expression “pork barrel,” in 
reference to projected Federal construction 
projects. It often is applied at random to 
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public works such as flood control, irrigation, 
reclamation and power, for q particular area 
of the country. 

A campaign, which should receive imme- 
diate support, was initiated recently by Her- 
bert G. West, executive secretary of the In- 
land Waterways Association, to eliminate 
this misleading expression, used for many 
years in various parts of the country in con- 
nection with Federal projects. 

As used in Congress, “pork barrel” dispar- 
agingly suggests that such projects, if au- 
thorized, would result in efforts to please or 
placate the Congressman and his district. It 
is regarded as a fund appropriated more for 
political patronage than to make Needed 
improvements. 

No diture authorized by Congress is 
subject to the deliberate scrutiny of as many 
agencies of Government as public works 
appropriations. 

The use of “pork barrel“ in reference to 
these important Federal multipurpose proj- 
ects should be banned both in and out of 
Congress. It is misleading political slang. 


Niagara Power at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times on the 
subject of the Niagara power project. 


As one who strongly supported the 


legislation authorizing the New York 
Power Authority to proceed with this 
important project, I feel that the Times 
has summed up admirably the facts sur- 
rounding the situation prior to the en- 
actment of the necessary piece of legisla- 
tion. The editorial follows: 
NIAGARA Power AT Last 


The frustrations of congressional delay 
and disagreement for 7 years are ended at 
last, and the New York State Power Author- 
ity will develop to its fullest allowed poten- 
tial the generation of electricity from the 
Niagara River. By voice vote the Senate 
approved the bill passed 2 weeks ago by the 
House, 313 to 75. The Presidential signature 
is e i 
Credit for congressional completion of rea- 
sonable compromise legislation crosses party 
lines. The issue of private versus public de- 
velopment, once so hotly debated, had been 
supplanted by a rather mild anticlimax of 
argument over the amount of power to be 
shipped into Pennsylvania and Ohio. As re- 
cently as 4 years ago the House had voted by 
262 to 120 to allow private-company develop- 
ment, while last year the Senate had divided, 
48 to 39, for public development under the 
Lehman plan of preference distribution. 

The estimated cost of the Niagara project 
has gone up to $600 million from the $385 
million it might have cost in 1950, when a 
treaty with Canada determined our share of 
waters to be used for power. This capital 
will be raised by the sale of bonds to private 
Investor. The power authority has no call 
on State or Federal credit; it has no taxing 
powers. It is, in the words of Chairman 
Robert Moses, “a business organization un- 
der Government auspices,” 

It is fruitless to speculate on whether the 
long, deplorable, wasteful delay on Niagara 
could have been avoided. Perhaps the argu- 
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ment over private or public development 
would have been going on yet—in view of 
the nature of the 1953 House vote—had not 
a natural disaster, in the form of rockslides 
in the summer of 1956, nearly destroyed the 
Niagara Mohawk Co.’s plant at the falls. 
This was a powerful peacemaker. 

But another catalytic agent was the bon- 
fire built under Congress by the power au- 
thority in the successful challenge to the 
treaty reservation inserted by the Senate, 
which required congressional approval be- 
fore any agency would be licensed to develop 
Niagara waters. The Federal court of ap- 
peals on June 20 ruled, in effect, that this 
reservation was domestic legislation and that 
the Federal Power Commission had author- 
ity to license, 

Well, the long battle is over. The power 
authority is not only ready to go ahead; it 
has, with anticipatory help from a State 
loan, already started making studies, sur- 
veys, borings, and designs. The settlement 
approved by Congress seems fair to all, and 
it comes none too soon to avoid disastrous 
hardships to power-hungry industry. 


The Problems of the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a col- 
umn by David Lawrence: 


THE PROELEMS OF THE PRESIDENT: BASIC CAUSE 
Is VIEWED AS CONGRESS CONTROLLED BY 
OPPOSITION PARTY 
Why is the obvious so often overlooked? 

This question might well be asked as one 

reads the many thousands of. words being 

spoken and written about President Eisen- 
hower's problems in dealing with Congress. 

The obvious—that Congress is controlled 
by the Democratic Party, while a Republican 
administration occupies the White House— 
is hardly ever stressed as the basic cause of 
the differences between the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government now- 
adays. 

But the ill effects of divided government 
cannot be suppressed. 

It is, for instance, the objective and goal 
of the Democrats to win the next elections— 
both congressional and presidential. Plainly, 
Dwight Eisenhower gives prestige to the Re- 
publican Party. So the strategy of the Dem- 
ocrats is to see to it that Ike is discredited, 
ridiculed, and sniped at, in order that his 
hold on the people may be broken ‘down. 
Speeches are prepared for Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress to issue, and a whole bar- 
rage of publicity comes from the Democratic 
headquarters each week aimed at the Presi- 
dent personally. 

The drive was begun months ago to give 
exaggerated emphasis to Ike's illnesses. 
When this didn’t impress the public, the next 
step was to hammer away at his absences. 
from the White House or his playing golf or 
taking vacations. The statistics, of course, 
show that other Presidents—notably 
F. D. R—averaged more days per year away 
from the White House than Ike has. But 
the people are presumed to have forgotten 
this—if, indeed, it ever was stressed by the 
partisans of other days. 

Next in importance in Democratic strategy 
is to spread the impression that Ike doesn't 
work on the job—that the man who took an 
oath to execute faithfully the duties of his 
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Office, the man who commanded one of the 
biggest armies in the world in the biggest 
War of all history, is so lacking in conscien- 
tiousness that he would play “while Rome 
burns.” 

The public reads about official visitors and 
ceremonies and golf playing, but little is 
Available to the press on what any President 
does from morning to night—the telephone 
Calis, the cablegrams, the secret messages, as 
Well as the many memorandums on complex 
Problems that come to him from numerous 
executive departments and agencies for de- 
Cision in the unspectacular phase of every- 
day government. 

Much of this detail at present is channeled 
through President Eisenhower's staff, but 
even 4 or 5 knotty problems a day are enough 
to make anybody want to get some relief 
from tension and make a break for the golf 
Course. What a cruel form of propaganda 
it is to deny the man in the White House 
an easing of his physical burdens by at- 
tempting to picture him before the public 
as lacking in fidelity to his job. 

Some of the attack is cautiously and 
Unctuously applied. The President, it is 
argued, is an honest man but he is in- 
Credibly naive, or he is easily imposed upon, 
or he is bewildered by his job due to lack 
Of experience, There have been many Presi- 
dents who have been imposed upon or mis- 
led. Some of their official advisers in past 
administrations have gone to jail for fraudu- 
lent behavior. The public that no 

dent can be responsible for the oc- 
Casional misbehavior of his appointees. 
Eisenhower may not have enough experi- 
enced politicians on his staff, but at least 
they are an honest group of advisers. 

When all the attacks are appraised, it must 
be said that, as of this month—less than a 
year after his reelection for a second term— 
the prestige of President Eisenhower still 
Seems to the Democrats very important to 
break down. It's a curious contradiction— 
there has been so much said about the wan- 
ing influence of a second-term President, yet 
there is so much effort being exerted to 
Weaken an influence that is supposedly non- 
existent, 

Eisenhower's prestige with the people is 
not going to be affected by partisan attacks, 

use the public believes he is doing the 
best he can while a Democrat-controlled Con- 
Freas attempts every day to sabotage his ad- 
Ministration, The next election will not be 
decided on the issue of whether Ike played 
too much golf but on whether his adminis- 
tration was able to maintain the kind of con- 
ditions that permit Americans to play golf 
instead of poring over the casualty lists of 
2 sons killed in action on the western 
Tont, 


McElroy Is Ideal for the Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Dleasure to give hearty congratulations 
to Charlie Wilson, the Secretary of De- 
tense, for the capable handling of the 
demanding job of Secretary of Defense 
during the Eisenhower administration. 
The job is so big and complicated that 
Charlie Wilson deserves the thanks of 

e American people as well as every 
Citizen of the free world for the vital 
Part he has taken in assuming respon- 
Sibility for the wonderful buildup of our 
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United States forces and defenses, as 
well as the United States bases through- 
out the world, numbering 250. 

Three cheers and a pat on the back 
to Charlie Wilson and his loyal wife as 
they finish their duty in Washington, 
D. C., and a real welcome for the new 
Secretary of Defense who is assuming 
this tremendous responsibility with the 
good wishes of Charlie Wilson as retiring 
Secretary of Defense and all of us who 
are interested in strong United States 
defense as the best insurance against 
another war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Pittsburgh, Pa., Press of 
August 8, 1957: 

McE roy Is IDEAL ron JOB 
(By Douglas Larsen) 

WasHINGTON.—Neil McElroy, the 52-year- 
old president of the Procter & Gamble soap 
company looks like an ideal man to fill the 
shoes of Charley Wilson, outgoing Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. McElroy is full of energy, and an indus- 
trialist of proven ability. He set up the 
various soap divisions of Procter & Gamble so 
that they would be in direct, heated compe- 
tition with one another. 

The result: The corporation's business 
zoomed. 

President Eisenhower announced yester- 
day that he plans to nominate Mr. McElroy 
to succeed Mr. Wilson. 

As Chairman of the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, Mr. McElroy demon- 
strated that he had that special personality 
touch and sixth sense for sniffing out po- 
litical boobytraps. ‘These are essential at- 
tributes for a successful top Washington 
official. 

EXPLOSIVE 

This education conference had dangerous, 
explosive political and personal possibilities 
for Mr. McElroy. At least half the delegates 
to the meeting came armed with some kind 
of harpoon to hurl at him or the President. 

But by being honest, direct, and business- 
like he ended up with a pat on the back 
from everyone there, and with some work 


“accomplished. The latter is rare and not 


really expected from education conferences. 

It's good that Mr. McElroy has this nice 
collection of talents because there is no such 
thing as a boss of the Pentagon having too 
many talents. In fact, before Charley Wil- 
son came along it was believed by many 
serious students of government that this de- 
Tense post was too big for one man. 

Charley proved that one man could run 
the three services and survive reasonably 
well, But it was frequently a harrowing 
experience. 

To say that Mr. McElroy is moving into 
a hornet’s nest is to minimize the hazards 
of his future employment. Recent reports 
indicate that the United States is more 
ahead of the Russians in the development of 
new weapons than most people have as- 
sumed, But that’s where any optimism 
about his working conditions ceases, 

SENATORS ROUGH 


First off, Mr. McElroy is bound to be sub- 
jected to a rough session by the Senate be- 
fore it confirms his appointment. 

Because soap has been his product he 
won't be as vulnerable as Mr. Wilson was. 
General Motors was the biggest defense con- 
tractor when Mr. Wilson left the presidency 
of that firm to move to the Pentagon. But 
Mr. MeElroy's personal holdings and business 
interests will get. a microscopic inspection. 

No matter how tough this preliminary bout 
is, it'll seem like fun compared to what will 
face him when he finally takes office in the 
Pentagon, 
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Among his problems will be an agonizing 
budget reduction and the Army-Air Force 
feud over guided missiles. 


If Not the Kinzua, What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passage of the public works appropria- 
tions bill for 1958, the proposed Alle- 
gheny River Reservoir in Pennsylvania 
and New York will become a reality. 

After a period of more than 25 years 
the need for such a project has been 
recognized by the Congress and an initial 
appropriation of $1 million provided to 
commence construction in 1958. 

May I add that much of the credit for 
this reservoir must go to Congressman 
Lro H. Gavin, of Oil City, Pa., for his 
fine, persistent efforts over a long period 
of years to bring this project to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

His knowledge of the facts in the case 
were indeed such that greatly impressed 
me as to the need for the Allegheny Res- 
ervoir. 

The following newspaper article from 
the Oil City-Franklin-Clarion, Pa., the 
Derrick relates an interesting story as to 
the great need for the Kinzua Dam, and 
its probable effect in the years to come. 

It is especially interesting to note the 
beneficial effect it will have for sports- 
men. 

Congressman Gavin has given the peo- 
ple of western Pennsylvania fine serv- 
ice in advocating and pressing for this 
Allegheny Reservoir which will mean 
much to the future development of 
western Pennsylvania. 

The article follows: 

Ir Not THE Kinzva, WHat? 

If you have read the papers for the last 
6 months, you might have noticed that some 
sportsmen's organizations are opposing the 
construction of the Kinzua Dam at Warren, 


Pa. f 
The opposition seems indecisive, It is 
yes and no. 


At the convention of the Pennsylvania of 
Sportsmen's Clubs in Harrisburg last March, 
the federation passed a resolution opposing 
the proposed dam on the Allegheny River. 

But at a meeting of the northwest divi- 
sion, part of the same federation, in New 
Castle last June, some sportsmen were un- 
decided. How could the northwest division 
oppose the Kinzua Dam without opposing 
Congressman LEON H. Gavin, of Oil City? 
Gavin, in 1956, received a citation for his 
efforts in behalf of conservation of our 
natural resources. It came from the hands 
of the northwest division. 

And then on Sunday, June 29, at Cooks 
Forest, after the Western Pennsylvania Clean 
Streams Association, Inc., of Tarentum, con- 
ducted what appeared to several Oil City 
people to be a “cut and dried” session of its 
board of directors and officers, an effort was 
made to argue the merits of the Kinzua Dam 
again in the open part of the meeting, 


AN ARGUMENT STAGED 


Either by accident or design the stage had 
been set. Congressman Gavin, a prime 
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mover for the Kinzua and a persistent and 
performing conservationist with national 
honors stretching from here to Washington, 
D. C., was the principal speaker. 

From Clarion, “Heap” Alexander, just as 
much opposed to the Warren Dam, came in 
with an armload of papers. 

In that part of the meeting where the 
pollution of Hemlock Creek could have been 
presented to the Clean Streams Association 
as new and serious business, Mr. Alexander 
was introduced. And instead there de- 
veloped some egging-on of the Juvenile, “sic 
em“ variety. 

But diplomatically, the president of the 
clean streams group would not encourage 
any Gavin-Alexander argument. The Con 
gressmen declined also. Mr. ALEXANDER spoke 
his piece briefly. 

After which there appeared to be some 
telling-off in one corner of the shelter. The 
Congressman’s voice carries, even informally, 

DEBATING SOCIETIES 


So it appears at this late date, some 15 or 
20 years af ter the Kinzua Reservoir had been 
authorized, after $650,000 had been spent on 
preliminaries and many lives and millions of 
dollars had been lost to floods along the 
Allegheny River watershed, sportsmen of this 
State, and others, are turning what should 
be fast-moving, forward-looking conservation 
groups into dillydallying, doubting, debat- 
a we're-going-to-see-the-governor socie- 

es, 

The question now arises by what yardstick 
of conservation have the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania prejudged the Kinzua? If not the 
Kinzua Dam, what? 5 

Can the northwestern Pennsylvania sports- 
man (outdoorsman would be better if he 
could be called a conservationist), favor or 
accept a diversion ditch to Lake Erie? Does 
he favor choking the Allegheny River with 
mooneyes, lamprey eels, and other water 
trash which would stream from the overfiow 
gutter from the Great Lakes? 

Can any sportsman be opposed to 9 more 
inches of water in the Allegheny River in the 
recreation season. Does he oppose better 
5 fastest growing outdoor recrea- 

on 

Can any conservationist oppose the im- 
provement in ecological conditions which 
controlled streamflow may bring to the Alle- 
gheny? Does he want the yearly scourings 
by flash floods which wash out the aquatic 
insect life in the upper Allegheny and its 
tributaries to continue? Can he ignore the 
benefits of a controlled flow at times when 
bass, pike, and muskellunge are spawning? 

WHO LIKES MOSS? 


Will not 9 more inches of water in the 
river spread to cover many acres of gravel 
bars, shorelines, small islands, which now are 
burned out of insect life during the dry 
Spells of later summer and fall. More water 
in the river can mean more food for fish and 
more fish and more sport. 

Can any outdoorsman oppose lower water 
temperatures which the Kinzua will provide 
in the Allegheny? Will not better tempera- 
tures keep down moss and weed growth? 

Will not the game fishes in the river benefit 
by the added oxygen which will be infused 
as the Kinzua discharges its storage? 

Will not the 30-mile lake attract migratory 
waterfowl and speedup the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission's “geese in the moun- 
tains” projects? 

RESERVOIR IS INSURANCE 


Granted that the ideal way to stop floods 
is to trap water as it falls in the watershed. 
But with so many people abusing our soils, 
woods and waters, can any conservationist 
hope to secure $150 million or any sum 
equivalent to that which may be spent on 
the Kinzua, for basic land, soil and water 
conserving measures in the Upper Alle- 
gheny River Valley? 
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Is it wrong for a conservationist to accept 
a reservoir of water for flushing out domestic 
and industrial pollution, should such a need 
develop in the tremendous growth of this 
country's population as predicted for the 
next 25-50 years? 

Has not the present-day prosperity, by- 
product of American industry, given the 
sportsman license to be choosy about the 
type of industry which settles in his water- 
shed? Think back to the 1930's when thou- 
sands of western Pennsylvanians wheeled 
dirt and clay from one end of a field to the 
other on what were make-work projects. 
Remember our own Hasson-Ramage? 
Would not any industry, even one with the 
worst water-consuming and pollution fea- 
tures, have been accepted by any of the river- 
front, depression-suffering cities in the Al- 
legheny Valley? May not these conditions 
return? 

BY 2000 A. D—A PITHOLE? 

Can anyone oppose the Kinzua Reservoir 
because one of its multiple benefits may be a 
water supply for Pittsburgh’s industry or 
homes? May not the same water yet be 
needed in Oil City, Knox, Clarion, Franklin, 
where new, open-pit operations are discharg- 
ing mine acid waters, loosely, recklessly, and 
in some instances dangerously close to sands, 
springs and wells that yield our drinking 
water? (In heavy rains; poisonous, acid 
waters now are washed out of Horse Creek 
and Hemlock and many yet contaminate 
wells on the Seneca Farms—the source of 
Oil City’s water). 

Can the conservatinist say the Kinzua will 
form ugly mud banks along its 30-mile lake 
and then be ignorant of the mud which flows 
in the Allegheny River today. Let them 
post a watch on the State Street Bridge. 
After a heavy rain in the Upper Allegheny 
Valley, the river flows coffee-brown for 5 to 
7 days? Isn't the mud already here—from 
Potter County to Pittsburgh? And what is 
the federationist, member of a clean streams 
group or corner conservationist doing about 
it? 

If not the Kinzua Dam—by the year 2,000 
what? 


Equal Rights Amendment Is Democracy 
in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to sponsor House Joint Reso- 
lution 519 and since I was unable to 
participate in the discussion about the 
equal-rights amendment at the time 
Congresswoman Sr. GEORGE spoke on the 
floor July 19, I feel it fitting and appro- 
priate I make the following very brief 
comments: 8 

The controversy regarding the equal - 
rights amendment today brings to mind 
Benjamin Franklin's passionate outburst 
prior to the Revolution when certain 
timid colonists opposed independence on 
the ground that they would have 
greater security as English colonies than 
as an independent nation. With fine 
scorn, Franklin said: Those who would 
give up essential liberties for a little 
temporary security deserve neither lib- 
erty nor security, and will get neither,” 
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The issue at stake in the equal-rights 
amendment is the fundamental question 
of freedom versus bondage for women. 
Shall we continue a dual system of gov- 
ernment, with half of our citizens sub- 
jects of State authority, deprived of civil 
and political liberty guaranteed to all by 
our Constitution; and the other half 
free citizens, in a democracy, 100 per- 
cent protected by that great document? 

In our democracy the principles of 
equal rights for all and special privi- 
leges for none and equal protection of 
the law should apply to both men and 
women alike. The equal-rights amend- 
ment would make such application a liv- 
ing reality. 


Freedom of the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, August 11, 1957; it is a splen- 
did expression of the relationship be- 
on freedom of the press and free peo- 
ple: 

Freedom of the press is the greatest enemy 
of tyranny. It is also the greatest friend of 
liberty. These truisms were realized long 
ago. The men who formed the United States 
knew so well that liberty is impossible with- 
out freedom of the press that the principle is 
enshrined in the very first amendment to our 
Constitution. 

Politics is an art and not a science, but it is 
nevertheless tempting to set up a law: a dic- 
tatorship cannot survive freedom of the 
press, and conversely where there is true and 
sustained freedom of the press there cannot 
be a dictatorship. 

Cuba under President Fulgencio Batista is 
probably the most striking evidence of this 
fact in modern times. So long as General 
Batista maintained censorship last winter he 
was able to restrain the popular movement 
against his regime. When this censorship 
was broken in February, first by a revelation 
of the truth about Fidel Castro’s successful 
rebellion in the Sierra Maestra and secondly 
by the expiration of the term for the suspen- 
sion of constitutional guaranties, the resist- 
ance to the regime began to swell. 

The Cuban press was still operating under 
great difficulties. Government pressure was 
menacing. It induced most Cuban news- 
papers and magazines to adopt a self-censor- 
ship, but it is to the credit of the press that 
it forced the issue to the utmost limits which 
could safely be reached. In recent weeks 
the news and articles were getting bolder 
and bolder in the amount of unpleasant 
truths printed and in the critical tone 
adopted. 

One might say that the censorship now 
imposed is a tribute to the courage of the 
Cuban press under great difficulties. The 
information published in a newspaper such 
as the Prensa Libre of Habana or the widely 
distributed and influential weekly Bohemia, 
to mame only two organs, was obviously 
bullding up a state of mind in the public 
that General Batista and his supporters 
could not stand. 

It was the truth they could not stand. 
Truth kills dictatorships as surely as the 
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Most deadly revolution. This is why Gen- 
eral Batista suspended constitutional guar- 
anties on August 1. Under them, the press 
Was relatively free. Now, except for official 
communiques, it is blacked out. This may 
Well give the Batista dictatorship a lease on 
life, but it may turn out that General Batista 
Waited too long. 


Tenth Anniversary of Independence of 
Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
Came back from the Bandung con- 
ference, I announced that I would 
address the United States Congress each 
time there was an anniversary of inde- 
Pendence of one of the 29 participating 
nations in the Asian-African Conference 
on friendly terms with the United States. 
I rise today to congratulate the people 
of Pakistan, Prime Minister H. S. Suhra- 
Wardy, and His Excellency Mohammed 
Ali, Ambassador of Pakistan, on the oc- 
Casion of Pakistan’s 10th anniversary 
of Independence, August 14, 1957. 

Pakistan is only 10 years old yet the 
cultural heritage of the land and peoples 
Comprising the nation stretch back to 
antiquity. Pakistan is a country formed 
by people of anzient lineage and great 
traditions. The nation came into exist- 
ence as the result of a struggle of a peo- 
ple to win a homeland for themselves in 
Which they would be free to live their 
Own way of life, develop their own cul- 

„and safeguard their political and 
economic interests. Pakistan was 
founded by the indomitable will of a 
People determined not to be relegated 
forever to the unalterable position of a 
Colony, Pakistan thus represents the 
Will of a people to live as a distinct na- 
tion because of their independent and 
distinct culture and outlook. 

Pakistan has demonstrated its dedi- 
Cation to the ideals of democracy. 
Nearly 844 years after Pakistan came 
into existence, the constitution of the 
Country was completed. March 23 is and 
always will be a memorable day in the 
annals of the history of Pakistan. On 
this day, the new constitution of this 
young and virile nation of over 80 million 
People came into being, and Pakistan be- 
Came a Republic. March 23, 1956 was, 
therefore, a milestone in Pakistan’s 
Progress along the path of political 
Stability and constitutional government, 
The constitution lays the utmost em- 
Phasis on human rights and envisages a 
State which is conducted and inspired by 
fundamental democratic Clements. 

Pakistan was first firmly launched on 
this path by the Father of the Nation, 
Quad-i-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah, on 
August 14, 1947—the day Pakistan came 
into existence as an independent, sover- 
eign state. Upon the death of Moham- 
med Ali Jinnah soon after the establish- 
Ment of the new nation, there fell upon 
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the shoulders of former Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan, the tremendous task 
of giving substance to the blueprint of 
building the machinery of government in 
order that Pakistan might effectively ex- 
press the will of her people to contribute 
through democratic processes to the wel- 
fare of mankind. Today Prime Minister 
Suhrawardy is continuing in the same 
fine tradition. 

The economic heritage of Pakistan 
was not so rich. However, the accom- 
plishments of the country since it began 
its separate political existence evoke sin- 
cere admiration. Her achievements 
since winning independence are myriad. 
The astonishing progress made during 
such a short augurs well for the future. 
In the opinion of Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed, 
economic counselor, at the Embassy of 
Pakistan in Washington: 

Although Pakistan, starting from scratch, 
has made tremendous progress, there is still 
need and room for much greater efforts for 
the development of the country if the living 
standard of the common man is to be im- 
proved. The Government of Pakistan has set 
this target and is determined to achieve it. 
The main effort must of course be Pakistan's 
own but the help and assistance of friendly 
countries can materially accelerate the rate 
of progress, through continuing foreign aid, 
loans and, mest important of all, through 
the investment of private venture capital in 
Pakistan. 


Though Pakistan and America are far 
apart in space, though they are very dif- 
ferent in their ways of life, each has 
great responsibilities for the peace and 
welfare of mankind which it cannot hope 
to meet fully without the advice and help 
of the other. From its birth as a new 
nation Pakistan has drawn inspiration 
from the United States in its efforts to re- 
solve its problems. Through a positive 
policy designed to promote better under- 
standing and closer cooperation between 
other nations and themselves, Pakistan 
has received substantial aid from the 
United States and has drawn closer to 
the American people. 

The events of their early years of free- 
dom and the manner in which the people 
of Pakistan faced them, have rightly 
filled them with hope and confidence for 
the future. We rejoice at Pakistan's 
march toward progress and a better 
standard of living, benefits which are 
common to all true democracies. 

Again, I salute Pakistan and offer her 
a tribute of admiration and the most 
fervent good wishes for a successful and 
glorious national future. 


Bob Addie Has Written a Column in 
Which Most of Us May Well Find a 
Bit of Each of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 
n THE HODNE GF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, every 
once in a while a talented sportswriter 
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dashes off a piece of refreshing prose 
which brightens our otherwise dull lives. 

Bob Addie, of the Washington Post, has 
turned out just such a piece. Being of 
the breed, I perhaps can more appre- 
ciate his words than many of you. I am 
certain, however, that, for each of you in 
whom has sprung the hope of being a 
sportswriter or seeing his byline on 
the sports pages, there will be found a 
trace of yourself. 

It is such a delightful departure from 
the usual stock in trade of the monot- 
onous report or comment on those who 
make the news for sports pages that it 
should be shared by as many as possible. 
For these reasons, I pass it along to you, 
under leave to extend my remarks, and 
include Bob Addie's sparkling bit: 

THE SPORTSWRITER 


He affects sports shirts, sports jackets, 
sports overcoats, and sports shoes. He would 
like to affect a sports car, but he can only 
afford the sports cap. But, as you can see, 
he is a sport all the way. 

He usually has had very little sports ex- 
perience on the playing field. In high school 
and college, he was the official scorer, the 
waterboy, the equipment man, the team 
Manager. When anyone asks him if he 
played college football, he says: “I was too 
light.” 

He's a frustrated foreign correspondent 
(who is a frustrated sportswriter). He 
would like to wear a trenchcoat, smoke a 
pipe, wear a fuzzy hat with a feather in it, 
speak nine foreign languages, and escort 
mysterious Swedish beauties out of the 
country a step ahead of the Russian spy ring 
which is trying to steal the secret on how 
to wear seersucker suits without wrinkling 
the cloth. 

He's also a political seer and thinks he 
never misses picking a presidential race. 
After all, he figures, he picks 16 teams in 
the major leagues in baseball and then picks 
the No. 1 football team in the country out of 
hundreds of aspirants; so how hard can it be 
to pick between two candidates? 

He can never leave his work because people 
won't let him. After all, he's in sports and 
sports to most people are recreation and 
relaxation. People like to relax talking 
about sports. 

If he marries—and he usually does to pick 
up a reader—his wife generally knows noth- 
ing about sports and couldn't care less. If 
he has any kids they must be in the mold of 
champions he has admired. 

If people look down their nose at his occu- 
pation, the sportswriter is quick to remind 
you that some of our most respected pundits 
were once sportswri le like West- 
brock Pegler, Paul Gallico, the late Heywood 
Broun, Scotty Reston, Drew Middleton, Eddy 
Gilmore, George Dixon, and Winston Church- 
inl, (Churchill covered cricket during 
the Boer War.) 

He's proud of his profession and points to 
such giants in his business as the late Damon 
Runyon, the late Lardner, the late 
W. O. McGeehan, the late Grantland Rice, 
and the late O. B. Keeler. The reason he 
admires all the late sportswriters is that our 
hero will never admit anyone alive is better 
than he is. But still he’s proud of his 
5 and points to the famous line ot 
W. O. McGeehan, who was once offered a 
sum en money for a story. “If it’s a bribe, 
it’s enough,” W. O. said. “If it’s a gift, it's 
too much.” 

He always brings up the story of John 
Kieran, the erudite, onetime sportswriter 
of the New York Times. John was asked to 
speak at Yale but some students objected to 
the compromise with intellectualism in 
allowing a sportswriter to address a group of 
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old Eli's sons. So Kieran made his entire 
address in Latin. 

He's proud, too, of the “characters” in his 
business—fellows who have become legends 
with their flights of whimsey. There was the 
old sportswriter, for instance, who was asked 
by a cub: “Is that the west where the sun is 
setting?” And the veteran replied: “If it 
isn't you have one heluva story, son.“ Then 
there were the two New York sportswriters 
in Texas covering the Giant’s spring training 
years ago. They got homesick while “tap- 
ping the tea” and decided to take a taxi all 
the way back to New York. As they got in 
the cab, one said: “You'd better get in first 
because I'm geting out on 34th Street.“ 

He is, after all, a newspaperman so he's 
proud of his scoops. But the day he writes a 
story which beats everybody else, people will 
forget where they read about it. 

He is quick to defend and slow to offend. 
He can count on the fingers of one hand the 
number of athletes who have ever thanked 
him for a story but if he had a dime for every 
guy who threatened him when he wrote a 
critical story, he’d be too rich to write sports. 

He can pontificate on the strategy of a 
football coach who has something like 100 
intricate plays at his command and usually 
has them executed with the precision of a 


machine. But that doesn't awe the sports- _ 


writer, who figures all coaches are managing 
editors with their brains knocked out. (Or 
maybe it's the other way around.) 

He lives in a beautiful world where it's 
always game time and yesterday's tragedies 
fade like the ripples on a lake. He's the 
eternal juvenile who would not change places 
with a king. He's Pagliacci, the Pied Piper, 
Walter Mitty, Peter Pan, and Jack Arm- 
strong, the All-American Boy. 


The Navy’s Role in Keeping the Peace— 
Address by Rear Adm. Stephen R. 
Edson, S. C., United States Navy, Com- 
manding Officer, Naval Supply Depot, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., Representing the 
Department of the Navy, at the 38th 
Annual Encampment of the Department 
of Pennsylvania Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, Held at 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 10 Through 14, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
the 38th Annual Encampment of the De- 
partment of Pennsylvania Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States held 
at Harrisburg, Pa., July 10 through July 
14, there were several outstanding ad- 
dresses delivered by prominent officials 
of the Federal Government in keeping 
with the theme of the encampment, De- 
fense Means Freedom. 


On July 12, 1957, the following address 
titled The Navy's Role in Keeping the 
Peace,” was delivered by Rear Adm, 
Stephen R. Edson, S. C., United States 
Navy, commanding officer, Naval Supply 
Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa., representing 
the Department of the Navy: 
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THE Navy's ROLE IN KEEPING THE Peace 


(Address by Rear Adm. Stephen R. Edson, 
S. C., United States Navy, commanding offi- 
cer, Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., representing the Department of the 
Navy, before the 38th annual encampment 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars, July 12, 1957, 
Harrisburg, Pa.) 

It is a distinctive honor for me to appear 
here today. The theme you have chosen for 
this year’s encampment is one which has 
been a great influence upon our people, par- 
ticularly in this prolonged period of world 
tensions when alert, patriotic organizations 
such as the Veterans of Foreign Wars, must 
devote so much of their efforts toward public 
realization that defense truly does mean 
freedom. As a professional military man I 
can express it no better way. 

Since the foundation of the Republic we 
Americans have enjoyed a long list of basic 
rights and privileges. These rights and free- 
doms are as unquestioned in our daily lives 
as the air we breathe. We have freedom to 
worship as desired; we have the right of free 
speech; we have the right of trial by jury; 
to be confronted by our accusers and many, 
many other guaranties included in the Bill 
of Rights. These blessings are worth fight- 
ing for. Free nations such as ours are aware 
of the Communist threat to these freedoms. 

Action taken by the United Nations in 
Korea helped to forestall Communist ag- 
gression. We must stand ready and alert to 
guard our freedom—and to preserve a just 
and lasting peace. We must be militarily 
strong. International communism led by the 
rulers in the Kremlin respects only power. 
To deal with the Communists successfully 
we must possess the power which they will 
respect. By possessing this power we are in 
a position to negotiate with them on the 
issues betweén their world and the free 
world, and we are thereby able to strive for 
measures that will ultimately change their 
thinking, their actions, and their worldwide 
ambitions. Our mission in the Navy is to 
fulfill this requirement in concert with our 
sister services and our allies among the 
friendly nations. The strength we develop 
must be great enough to give pause to any 
would-be aggressor. The Navy operating 
jointly with the Air Force, Army, and the 
Marine Corps must make any adventure“ 
in aggression a calculation in which the risk 
of defeat is greater than the prospect of vic- 
torg; and therefore unacceptable at the out- 
set. 

The mission of the Navy, as well as that 
of the other Armed Forces today, is to deter 
war. We believe that public sentiment is not 
likely to be aroused in the future as it was 
by the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. As 
& consequence, we believe our capabilities 
can be created and developed only by months 
and years of sustained, unglamorous effort. 
Strong, well-armed forces are the essential in- 
struments by which to defend ourselves 
against communism. Experience shows that 
if armed forces are weak, that fact when 
known by a potential enemy, results in an 
invitation to attack. We also believe force 
is a major deterrent to any tyrant. 

I should like to tell you then what we be- 
lieve the Navy has done, and is doing, to- 
ward prevention of war as we view war's pos- 
sibilities. 

First in importance, this Nation and its 
allies must maintain control of the seas. 
Such control is vital and can be guaranteed 
only by a strong Navy. When we think of 
seaborne forces we must continually bear 
in mind that two-thirds of the earth's sur- 
face is made up of navigable water. 

Control of the seas in relation to the de- 
fense of our Nation is the basic reason for 
the Navy's existence. This control means 
securing the use of the seas for ourselves and 
our allies, and denying the use of those seas 
to the enemy. We can easily picture the re- 
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sults to our own country if the enemy were 
to control the seas in wartime, For example, 
we could not supply our overseas bases or 
the forces of our allies. We could not im- 
port critical materials from sources beyond 
our borders. The frontline of any fighting 
would recede to our own coast. America’s 
shorelines would be open to assault. 

Our Commander in Chief, President Eisen- 
hower, has stated that “the most important 
factor preventing an attack on our country 
is composed of several elements—the well- 
dispersed mobile forces of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force and our ability to deliver im- 
mediate retaliatory attack with nuclear 
weapons against any aggressor.” It should 
be noted in this statement that emphasis is 
placed upon mobile forces, The Navy rep- 
resents mobility. Today's attack carrier 
striking force can change position 1,000 miles 
in 24 hours. This force is a hard target to 
find, and even harder to hit once it has been 
located. Since it does not occupy a fixed 
position it is much less vulnerable to attack 
by missiles than bases on land. On the other 
hand its aircraft can hit any target within 
an area of 314 million square miles. : 

The heart of the carrier striking force is 
the new 60,000-ton aircraft carrier, such as 
Saratoga and Forrestal, with supersonic air- 
craft and nuclear weapons. This type of 
ship is a fully integrated airfield complete 
with two runways, hangars, and supply 
shops. It can launch aircraft which—were 
they based ashore—would need 10,000-foot 
runways. It can recover these same aircraft 
while it is launching others. These mobile 
airbases can be moved wherever needed. 
They bring up no problems of real estate or 
sovereignty, and when the task is finished 
we can bring them home again. The attack 
carrier striking force is a highly mobile as- 
sault force which if operating off the Atlantic 
coast could, for example, strike Harrisburg 
with nuclear weapons in a matter of minutes. 

Now I should like to repéat that the chief 
purpose of the United States Navy is to serve 
as a deterrent to hostilities. Our national 
policy is based upon a desire for peace, not 
for war. 


Of course, a strong Navy is invaluable in 
winning wars, but its greatest value lies in 
deterring or preventing local conflicts which 
lead to wars. The Sixth Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean is an excellent example of a naval 
force accomplishing diplomatic objectives. 
The Mediterranean and Suez area, a trouble- 
some spot, has been patroled by the Sixth 
Fleet since the end of World War II. 

The importance of the Middle East to 
American diplomacy lies in the continuing 
unrest existing between the new Nation of 
Israel and the surrounding Arab States. 
Also, the colonial areas of Algeria and Mo- 
rocco are restless in apparent movements for 
independence. This unrest includes Com- 
munist struggling for control of several 
Mediterranean countries. In this oil-rich 
territory the presence of our strong fleet is 
tangible and constant evidence to the Medi- 
terranean people of America’s interest in 
that region. I'm sure we all remember when 
a strong Communist bid for Greece was 
overcome by anti-Communist forces with the 
result of a clean-cut victory in that part of 
the Mediterranean. 

The same situation exists in the Formosa 
Strait. In that sector our Seventh Fleet is 
often called the biggest deterrent to war in 
that troubled arga. There is little doubt but 
that the Communist Chinese would have at- 
tempted to occupy Taiwan except for the 
barrier we have maintained there. So there 
you have a mobile diplomatic arm that can 
take the initiative in the far corners of the 
world and in so doing preserves the peace as 
we have come to know it in recent years. 
I believe it is most significant that most of 
communism's gains have been within the 
Eurasian heartland beyond the contact of 
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the United States Navy and its diplomatic 
influence. We should take heart in noting 
that by far the largest percentage of the 
world's navigable coastlines, and the coun- 
tries which own them, have not been lost to 
the free world. 

Now I should like to say a few things 
about the future of the Navy. I'm sure you 
all have read of the great adyances made 
toward nuclear propulsion, particularly the 
tremendous achievements of the submarine 
Nautilus. As you know, she has recently 
been fueled after more than 60,000 miles of 
cruising and is now operating in the Pacific 
With her second atomic charge. This vessel 
has operated almost continuously for a year 
and a half with only the original supply of 
atomic energy. We have also commissioned 
recently the second atomic submarine, the 
Seawolf, and there are 10 other nuclear- 
Powered submarines scheduled to be finished 
in present shipbuilding programs. 

Funds have been made available for a 
Nuclear-powered 11,000-ton cruiser. This 
atomic powerplant is being adapted to use 
in the supercarriers which will form the basis 
for our mobile attack forces. And speaking 
Of supercarriers, in addition to Forrestal and 
Saratoga there are several others of the For- 
restal class authorized, They will be Kitty- 
hawk, Ranger, Independence, and others yet 
to be named. 

Also, experiments in the use of atomic 
energy for aircraft indicate that the first 
Nuclear-powered plane, weighted down as it 
Will be with reactor and shielding equipment, 
will be a seaplane to utilize the unlimited 
runways of the sea. 

The Navy has made splendid progress in 
the field of missiles. We have two guided- 
Missile cruisers, Boston and Canberra, already 
Operating with the fleet and these ships use 
the missile Terrier. We see this missile or 
its refined successors, as the broadside bat- 
tery of the men-of-war of the future. The 
heavy guns are on their way out. We have 
Other missiles, some used for different phases 
Of offense, such as air-to-air in which we 
have Sidewinder and Sparrow. And then 
there is Regulus, a surface-to-surface type, 
which already is at sea in 2 submarines and 
4 cruisers. Petrel, another air-to-air missile, 
is in use by two aircraft patrol squadrons. 
And the experimentation continues toward 
Greater range, greater accuracy, and wider 
adaptability in this new but apparently al- 
Most limitless weapon. 

I mentioned earlier that atomic power will 
in the near future be used to propel certain 
Aircraft. The Navy Department has pre- 
dicted that nuclear-powered planes will fly 
in 1958 or 1959. That's just around the 
corner. Now these aircraft will virtually 
destroy the distance barrier in their opera- 
tions, Their range will be limited only by 
the endurance of the crews who man them. 

new source of energy as demonstrated 
by the Nautilus has revolutionized our Navy. 
The future nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, 
Probably of the Forrestal class, will be able 
to operate, conceivably, throughout an entire 
War without refueling. Much of her bunker 
Space will be utilized for stowage of food 
Supplies and parts for auxiliary machinery 
of fuel oil as we now are required 
to do. From the experience gained in our 
Operation of the great ships designed for war 
Will come the knowledge to use in our mer- 
Chant fleets. This is the purpose we seek; 
to build, not destroy. 

With our shores protected from Communist 
Aggression we can move forward to produc- 
tive enterprises. By the use of atomic energy 
We hope we shall one day be able to carry 
much of our material improvements to the 
Test of the world, and bring back to America 
the raw supplies we need to keep our Nation 
Prosperous. 

Up to now I have mentioned the part to 
Play and being played in our country's de- 
Tense by the Navy. I have told you a little 
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about new weapons and developments de- i 


signed to keep our people free from attack. 
You do not need to be reminded that these 
shiny new tools cost money—lots of money. 
The newspapers have recently described in 
detail the current size of the military yer ak 
and the huge slice of taxation from which 
these funds are derived. Most of us will 
agree that whatever the cost, it is cheap 
when compared to defeat or enslavement by 
an atheistic, alien, authoritarian system 
which recognize no dignity except that of 
the all-powerful state. But I am compelled 
to say that all of our inventions, develop- 
ments, and complicated machinery in which 
we must place some faith for our defense 
will acutally mean little without good men 
to operate them. The Navy needs good men, 
both as officers and enlisted personnel. In 
the opportunities for enlisted men we have 
a choice of 60 major fields, Many of them 
are particularly well adapted to industrial 
and other civilian use. For example, we train 
and utilize the skill of our selected men in 
every branch of electronics. Navy yeomen 
perform clerical duties similar to those of 
civilians such as office manager, junior ex- 
ecutive, clerk typist and the like. There are 
specialized assignments, too, such as frog- 
men or underwater demolition teams, and 
duty.on board our submarines, We operate 
hundreds of schools giving technical train- 
ing in various specialties as well as on-the- 
job „ ashore and in the fleet. In 
addition, there are free correspondence 
courses available to all who will study. The 
Navy of today is a complex, scientific organi- 
vation which uses and needs the best men 
it can find, and offers in return a satisfying 
career, excellent training, world travel and 
the best in retirement benefits. Your sons 
can find wonderful opportunities in this new 
Navy and, at the same time, make their con- 
tributions toward their country's defense. 

I should like to leave you with one 
thought which, I believe, epitomizes the 
Navy's efforts of today: an early day oriental 
statesman once said, “To avoid bleeding in 
war one must sweat in peace.” Let us all 
continue to sweat and to remain alert to the 
job before us, that we and our children can 
remain forever free. 


Lahey Feels United States Aid Should Be 
Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article: 

Laney FEELS UNITED STATES Am SHOULD BE 
CONTINUED 
(By Edwin A. Lahey) 

GUATEMALA Crry.—Guatemala has been 
Operated for 3 years as a laboratory experi- 
ment in democracy. This experiment has 
had the moral and financial support of the 
United States. 

In the uncertainty created by the assass!i- 
nation of President Carlos Castillo Armas, 
there have emerged two questions of vital 
and immediate importance to both the 
United States and Guatemala. 

One: Has the investment of the United 
States in Guatemala been justified? 

Two: Should the United States Congress 
renew its faith in Guatemala by continued 
generosity in foreign aid? 


A 
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The answer to the first question is an un- 
qualified es.“ The United States has 
nothing to be ashamed of in its strong sup- 
port of the late President Castillo Armas, 
The objective evidence in Guatemala sup- 
ports this statement. 

The answer to the second question in- 
volves political argument, rather than an 
examination of the record. 

But it can only be “Yes” if Congress; now 
about to appropriate for foreign aid for fiscal 
1958, wishes to protect our investment in 
democracy in Guatemala. 

AID WITHDRAWAL INVITES CHAOS 

Withdrawal of United States aid, or sub- 
stantial reduction of it at this critical time, 
would be an invitation to chaos in Guate- 
mala, and an American confession of failure 
in the project we undertook when we first 
supported Castillo Armas in the revolution 
of 1954. 

It was then that the Communist-domi- 
nated government of Jacobo Arbenz, the 
only Red bastion in the Western Hemisphere, 
was overthrown. 

These hard political facts make it probable 
that the Department of State will urge Con- 
gress, if Congress needs the urging, to back 
its faith in Guatemalan democracy with 
money in the coming weeks, when appro- 
priations for foreign aid are voted. 

The same facts make it probable that both 
civil and military leaders in Guatemala will 
strive to avoid the traditional excesses of 
Latin American politics and follow the mid- 
dle-of-the-road policies to which Castillo 
Armas was firmly dedicated. 

Castillo Armas was baited and badgered by 
both the far rights and the far left in Guate- 
mala, but he made no bones about his desire 
to shape the character of his country to 
something resembling that of its political 
godfather north of the Rio Grande. 

A recent official progress report on the 3 
years under Castillo Armas gives a conclusive 
answer to the question whether our invest- 
ment of about $60 million in direct grants 
and loans since 1954 has been a good one. 

That money has helped the Guatemalan 
Government launch programs to improve the 
lives of the people, particularly in the rural 
areas and to help them help themselves. 

The assistance has been translated into 
roads, low-cost housing, hospitals, health 
centers, and education, 


PROGRESS CALLED MIRACULOUS 


Considering the opposition that Castillo 
Armas had from both the far right and the 
far left, it is a modern miracle that he made 
as much progress in a middle-of-the-road 
program that he did. 

The landed barons of the country. for ex- 
ample, wanted revenge against the spineless 
proletarians who had given them a hard time 
under Communist leadership before 1954. 

But Castillo Armas, by presidential decree, 
established a minimum-wage law for agri- 
cultural labor, inadequate even by Latin 
American standards, but a sign of his sense 
of moderation, 1 

And in recent weeks, the late president 
told a meeting of private employers: 

“At no time must we think that the ex- 
ploitation of our wealth can be carried out 
at the cost of inhuman exploitation of our 
workers.” 

When he died, Castillo Armas was trying 
to persuade the middle and upper classes of 
Guatemala that they must accept the income 
tax as inevitable. This tax is now under 
consideration in Congress. 

At the working-class level, large groups 
were equally impatient with the Castillo 


, Armas government and unable to understand 


the slow pace of its reforms. 

The labor movement, completely dom- 
inated by Communists under the Arbenz 
regime, was shattered in the revolution. 
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It has been necessarily slow in rebuilding, 
because of the quarantine against Commu- 
nists. 

In the May Day parade a few months ago, 
which the late president reviewed from the 
balcony of the national palace, workers 
carried angry placards denouncing the gov- 
ernment as antidemocratic and complaining 
about their own wages and working condi- 
tions, 

RICH, POOR FORGET HOSTILITY 

This most remarkable aspect of the assas- 
sination of Castillo Armas was the eyapora- 
tion of this hostility at both ends of the 
social spectrum. pa 

Rich and poor alike suddenly came to the 
conclusion that Castillo Armas had done a 
heroic job for his country in the 3 years of 
his service. 

Without the magic spell of the late pres- 
ident's sincere devotion to his country’s 
democratic aspirations, some sort of a mili- 

coup would have been as natural in 
Guatemala City last week as the afternoon 
rains that come ploping out of the low clouds 
with deadly regularity. 


Representative Clyde Doyle of Cali- 
fornia Asks and Receives From Library 
of Congress, History of Prayers in Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I present to your 
attention documentary material which 
I requested from the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. The topic thereof 
indicates that the material furnished 
me is not the text of bills, resolutions, 
petitions, nor unanimous.consents; yet 
it deals with a subject which is daily 
brought up and participated in during 
every session of the House of Represent- 
atives, in which I have been honored 
to be a Member in this my sixth term 
and over which you have presided with 
exceeding dignity, fairness, and distinc- 
tion longer than any American—living 
or deceased. For, Mr. Speaker, every 
day before we begin our work on bills 
and resolutions and unanimous con- 
sents; before we begin our debates un- 
der the 5-minute rule—in fact, Mr. 
Speaker, before we begin any of these 
daily duties and responsibilities in the 
field of legislation, we very appropri- 
ately and properly engage in prayer. 
This is led for us by the distinguished 
and devoted Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, Reverend Braskamp, 
and the distinguished Chaplain of the 
United States Senate. Mr. Speaker, this 
is well. It is well and good and strength- 
ening to our clear thinking and rededi- 
cation to the highest and best there is 
in our hearts, souls, and minds and am- 
bitions as we begin our legislative pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Speaker, several years ago I was 
invited to speak over a radio hookup 
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over a wide geographical area. When I 
was asked by the master of ceremonies 
of the program as to what I felt was the 
most important step for America to take, 
and not having had notice previously of 
the question I was to be asked—I ex- 
temporaneously replied that it was that 
America should get on her knees hum- 
bly and reverently and frequently and 
stay there in an attitude and ambition 
to every major problem confronting 
America, both in domestic and foreign 
relationships. I still feel, Mr. Speaker, 
that my answer of several years ago still 
applies. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, you 
and my other distinguished colleagues, I 
am sure, will all understand why it is 
that I appreciate having received unani- 
mous consent to include the following 
history of prayer in Congress from the 
Library of Congress. 

The last several years, Mr. Speaker, 
there have been two very significant de- 
velopments in the fleld of prayer in 
Congress. For, as you know, for several 
years now there has been a breakfast 
prayer group which meets every Thurs- 
day morning during the time Congress 
is in session for prayer and worship. 
The group consists entirely of House 
Members and the attendance each 
Thursday morning ranges from 25 to 50 
Members. I have been pelased and re- 
ceived much inspiration from the fra- 
ternity of spirit and comity of reverence 
which has come to me from participa- 
tion in the group these 11 years that I 
have already served in this great legis- 
lative body. Within the last 2 years, 
Mr. Speaker, has come the opening of 
that beautiful Prayer Room in the Capi- 
tol itself.. You and other distinguished 
leaders in this Congress, both in the 
House and the Senate, recognize the 
important place of prayer in the life of 
Congress itself by making this Prayer 
Room available each day for Members to 
use with reverent use. ` 

The information furnished me by the 
Library of Congress follows: 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: What is the history of the 
opening of the Senate and the House with 
prayer? When did it begin? Was the first 
session of Congress at New York opened with 
prayer? If so, will you give me a copy of it? 
Who was the chaplain? 

Was there any period of time when either 
House or the Senate was not opened with 
prayer? Was it opened with prayer all 
through the Civil War? 

Give me a copy of the prayers given in the 
Senate and the House at the time of Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address and then at the 
time Abraham Lincoln sent his message to 
Congress on the State of the Union. 

Also give me the prayers given in the 
House and the Senate at the time Theodore 
Roosevelt sent his first message to Con- 
gress on the State of the Union. Also Frank- 
lin Roosevelt each time he sent his first 
message on the State of the Union. 

Also, when Thomas Jefferson sent his first 
Message on the State of the Union. Also 
the following on similar occasions: Hoover, 
Taft, Coolidge, and Cleveland. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 


Member of Congress. 


August 14 


HISTORY or EARLY PRAYERS IN THE CONTI- 
NENTAL CONGRESS 


The first prayer officially given in the Con- 
gress of the United States was made on 
September 7, 1774, by the Reverend Jacob 
Duché. On Tuesday, September 6, Mr. 
Thomas Cushing, of Massachusetts, had pro- 
posed that Congress have a season of prayer 
every morning. Mr. Samuel Adams moved 
that the Episcopal clergyman, Rev. Mr. 
Duché, be requested to offer prayer the fol- 
lowing morning. 5 

Reverend Duché, read the psalter for the 
seventh day of the month, which included 
the 39th Psalm. He then struck out into 
an extemporary prayer which noticeably 
moved the Delegates. No complete text of 
this prayer was found in any of the biblio- 
graphical sources. 

On May 10, 1775, the Second Congress in- 
vited Reverend Duché to open the following 
morning's session with a prayer. Silas 
Deane wrote that Reverend Duché “made a 
most pathetic and pertinent prayer.” 

On July 8, 1776, John Hancock wrote to 
Reverend Duché asking him to accept the 
appointment of Chaplain of Congress. The 
appointment was accepted and the duty 
consisted of opening each session at 9 o’clock 
with a prayer. The first prayer which Rev- 
erend Duché offered in his new official ca- 
pacity was a plea for protection for the new 
American States. The prayer, quoted from 
Sabine's History of the Loyalists, is as fol- 
lows: 

“O Lord our heavenly Father, high and 
mighty, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
who dost from Thy throne behold all the 
dwellers on earth, and reignest with power 
supreme and uncontrolled over all kingdoms, 
empires, and governments, look down in 
mercy, we beseech ‘Thee, on these our Ameri- 
can States, who have fled to Thee, from the 
rod of the oppressor, and turn themselves on 
Thy gracious protection, desiring to be hence- 
forth dependent only on Thee; to Thee do 
they now look up for that countenance and 
support which Thou alone canst give; take 
them, therefore, heavenly Father, under Thy 
nurturing care; give them wisdom in coun- 
cil, and valor in the field; defeat the ma- 
licious designs of our cruel adversaries; con- 
vince them of the unrighteousness of the 
cause, and if they still persist in their san- 
guinary purposes, O let the voice of Thine 
own unerring justice sounding in their 
hearts, constrain them to drop the weapons 
of war from their unnerved hands in the day 
of battle. Be Thou present, God of wisdom, 
and direct the counsels of this honorable 
assembly; enable them to settle things on 
the best and surest foundations, that the 
scenes of blood may be speedily closed, that 
order, honor, and peace may be effectively 
restored, and pure religion and piety prevail 
and flourish among Thy people; preserve the 
health of their bodies and the vigor of their 
minds; shower down on them, and the mil- 
lions they represent, such temporal blessings 
as Thou seest expedient for them in this 
world, and crown them with everlasting 
glory in the world to come. All this, we ask, 
in the name of Jesus Christ Thy Son, and 
our Saviour. Amen.” 

Reverend Duché resigned on October 17, 
1776, because of ill health and parochial 
duties. Congress voted him $150 as an 
acknowledgement for his services. However, 
on October 30, the Reverend Jacob Duché 
replied that the money should be applied 
to the relief of widows and children of 
Pennsylvanian officers killed in battle. 

According to the sources consulted, Rev- 
erend Duché was actually not sympathetic 
to the cause of the new Republic. He went 
to England and did not return to America 
until 1792. : 

(Sources: Edmund C. Burnett, the Conti- 
nental Congress; New York, Macmillan, 1941, 
Journals of the Continental Congress, vols, 
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I, II. V. VI; 1774, 1775, 1776. Rev. Edward D. 
Neill, Rev. Jacob Duché, the first Chaplain 
of Congress.) 

Prareas IN CONGRESS 


The custom of opening sessions of Con- 
gress with prayer originated in the Conti- 
nental Congress.“ 

The first sessions of the new Congress 
under the Constitution on March 4, 1789, 
Were not opened with prayer. The Senate 
elected its first Chaplain, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Samuel Provost, on April 25, 1789; * the first 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives 
Was Rey. William Linn, elected May 1, 1789. 
Copies of the first prayers offered by these 
Chaplains are not available. 

A search of Annals of Congress, Congres- 
sional Globe, and CONGRESSIONAL RECORD does 
Not reveal any period when the custom of 
Prayers was abandoned in either the Senate 
Or the House. Prayers were offered as usual 
at the opening of sessions of Congress during 
the Civil War period, 1861-65. 

Copies of prayers made at the time of 
Washington's Farewell Address September 17, 
1796, were not shown in Annals of Congress 
Or in Richardson’s Messages and Papers of 
Presidents 

In the report of the first annual message 
delivered by Thomas Jefferson on December 
8, 1891, no prayer is mentioned. 

The Congressional Globe for March 4, 1861, 
the date of Abraham Lincoln's inaugural ad- 
dress delivered from the east front of the 
Capitol, does not mention that a prayer 
Was given.’ 

GROVER CLEVELAND 


On Wednesday, March 4, 1885, before Pres- 
ident-elect Grover Cleveland delivered his 
inaugural address," Rev. E. D. Huntley, Chap- 
lain to the Senate, offered the following 
prayer: 

“Thou who art the same yesterday, today, 
and forever, we are grateful for another op- 
Portunity of appearing before Thee in the 
Attitude of humble worship, and though we 
tarry but a moment in Thy presence, it shall 
Suffice to quicken our consciences and to re- 
Mind us that for the performance of all pub- 
lic as well as of all private duties we are 
amenable to Thee. 

“We come to thank Thee for the mercies 
of the past and to implore the continuance 
Of Thine all-favoring providence. 

“We come to ask Thy blessing upon the 
retiring President of these United States and 
Upon him whose Presidency of this Senate 
Bas added steadiness and safety to its leg- 
lalation and maintained impartially the 
rights and privileges of all its Members. And 
though these officers transfer their responsi- 
bilities to other hands, we ask that they may 
never cease to be the objects of Thy care 
“and the recipients of Thy godly favor. 

“We ask Thy blessing upon him who is 
about to be inducted into the high office 
Of President of this Republic. May his life 
and health be precious in Thy sight. May 
he receive the hearty, honest, and unbe- 
grudged support of all good citizens; and 
May he, together with those who shall be 
Constituted his advisers, be so under the 
direction of Thy Holy Spirit, that his ad- 
ministration shall prove a signal blessing 
to this Nation and so a blessing to the 
World. 

“Be Thou with him who is to preside over 
the deliberations of this body, the Vice- 
President of the United States. As the eyes 
Of the servants look unto the hands of their 
Masters, so may his eyes look unto the Lord 
his God. May he be faithful to his trust, 
and may he be supplied with wisdom from 
on high for the discharge of all his duties. 

“We ask Thy special blessing upon those 
Who for years have been honorable Mem- 
bers-of this Senate, and who this day retire 
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from the public service appertaining to this 
body. May the years which remain to them 
be crowned with tokens of Thy love. May 

and mercy follow them all the 
days of their life. And may those who 
come to take their places be men who, fear- 
ing the Lord and working righteousness, 
shall be acceptable to Thee. 

“Regard in mercy all-who occupy advisory, 
legislative, or judicial relations to the Gov- 
ernment. Dispose their hearts to keep Thy 
law, and may they so direct in public mat- 
ters that all nations shall be constrained 
to recognize us as a happy and prosperous 
people, and to ascribe our happiness and 
our prosperity to the readiness with which 
we yield ourselves to Thy suggestions and 
the promptness with which we follow Thy 
commands. 

“Our petition is before Thee, Lord, and 
we humbly pray that Thou wilt answer it 
according to Thy riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus. Amen.“ 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

On December 5, 1905, the date of the read- 
ing of Theodore Roosevelt's first annual mes- 
sage, & prayer was offered in the Senate by 
the Chaplain, Rey. Edward E. Hale,” and in 
the House by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. 
Couden.W The texts of the prayers are not 
given in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On March 4, 1905, when Theodore Roosevelt 
delivered his inaugural address, the follow- 
ing prayer was given by Rey. Edward E. Hale, 
Chaplain of the Senate: 


„ will multiply my people, they shall not 


be few. 

I will glorify them, and they shall not be 
small. 

Their congregation shall be established 
before me; 


And I will punish all that oppress them. 

Their nobles shall be from themselves and 
their governor from the midst of them. 

I will cause Him to draw near 

And He shall approach unto me. 

And ye shall be My people and I will be 
your God. 

The law shall not depart from them. 

Be thou strong and of good courage; 

Be not afraid, neither be discouraged. 

For the Lord thy God is with thee whither- 
soever thou goest.“ 


“Let us pray. 

“Father of life, Father of love, the work is 
done—for better, for worse—which Thou 
hast given this Congress to do. Grant Thy 
blessing to our endeavors. Thou wilt crown 
with Thine own success every good effort. 
Thou wilt forgive every mistake of ours. The 
past is gone, and we will forget the things 
behind. Tomorrow is Thine, and we trust 
it to Thee. 

“For the homes and the country we pray 
again and again and always that they may 
come into Thy kingdom of love and hope 
and faith, pure as Thine own light, peace- 
able as Thine own purpose, and alive with 
Thy life. Give to Thy servants wherever they 
may go of Thine own strength that they may 
be fellow workers together with God. 

“Almighty God, this Nation is in Thy 
care, and this people seeks Thee today. We 
are in prayer for the country, that it may 
be more and more the happy Nation which 
seeks Thee and finds Thee, as they, find 
Thee who seek for Thee with all their hearts. 

“Thou hast made this people master of its 
own destiny. This people has chosen its 
leaders and its Congress for these years be- 
fore them. And they ask, and we ask, Thy 
consecration on these years, for every father 
and mother, for every son and daughter, for 
every home, the help and blessing of the liy- 
ing God. ` 

“For the President, for the Vice President, 
for the Congress, for the judges, and for the 
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people we ask the blessing every hour of the 
living God. 

“For purity in their homes, for peace, for. 
health, for strength, for all that God can 
give, for all that men can use in the service 
which is perfect freedom. 

“Hear us, answer us, and bless us as Thine 
own children in Christ Jesus. 

“Join me audibly in the Lord's prayer. 

“Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name; Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done, on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, forever, 
Amen.“ 33 ` 

WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


Wiliam H. Taft's first annual message 
was read separately to each House of Con- 
gress on December 7, 1909. In the Senate, 
an opening prayer was offered by the Chap- 
lain, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce." The prayer 
in the House was given by the Chaplain, 
Rev. Henry N. Couden.* Texts of these pray- 
ers are not printed in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On March 4, 1909, when William H. Taft 
delivered his inaugural address in the Sen- 
ate chamber, Rev, Edward E. Hale, Chaplain 
of the Senate, offered the following prayer: 


“I will multiply my people; they shall not 
be few. 
I will glorify them, and they shall not be 
small, 


Their congregation shall be established 
before me; 
And I will punish all that oppress them. 
Their nobles shall be from themselves and 
their governors from the midst of them. 
I will cause him to draw near 
And he shall approach unto me. 3 
And ye shall be my people and I will be 
your God. : 
The law shall not depart from them. 
Be thou strong and of good courage; 
Be not afraid, neither be discouraged, 
For the Lord thy God is with thee wither- 
soever thou goest.” 


“Let us join in prayer. 

“Father Almighty, Thou hast been pleased 
to make this people Thine own nation, In 
Thy providence, Thou hast watched over 
the fathers. Thou hast led them from the 
beginning, that this should be that happy 
nation whose God is the Lord. 

“This is our prayer: That this Govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the 
people may not cease from the land; that all 
the people this day would consecrate today 
to Thee and ask for a father’s blessing upon 
the children; that as Thou wert pleased to 
lead the fathers in a thousand thousand 
providences, so wilt Thou be pleased to lead 
all the magistrates of this Nation; that Thou 
wouldst bind together the States of this 
Nation; that each and every man, each and 
every woman, and each and every child may 
know that they live to Thy glory and in 
Thy fear. 

“Hear us, Father, answer us, and bless as 
Thine own children, in Christ Jesus. 

“Join me audibly in the Lord's prayer. 

“Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven, 
Give us this day our daily bread; and for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass us. Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil, for 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, forever and ever. 

“God bless the United States of America.“ * 

CALVIN COOLIDGE 

On Tuesday, December 8, 1925, Calvin 
Coolidge’s first annual message was read to 
the Senate. The Chaplain of the Senate, 
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Rev. J. J. Muir, opened with the following 
prayer: 

“Our gracious heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee for the sunlight; we thank Thee for 
every inspiring influence, for the guardian- 
ship of the night and for the opportunity 
of service with the day. We beseech of Thee 
that there may be given unto us such a 
consciousness of Thy nearness and to [sic] 
the great realities that press heavily upon 
our thoughts, so as to lead us to the largest 
purposes befitting the individual, We pray 
for Thy guidance this day, and ask Thee to 
lead us even when we ourselves think we can 
be self-sufficient. Hear and help us. For 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.” ¥ 

The same day, when the President's mes- 


sage was read to the House of Representa- 


tives, the chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, offered the following prayer: 

“O Thou in whom we have our being, 
again we turn toward Thee as our blessed 
heavenly Father with praise and gratitude. 
We thank Thee that we are still the objects 
of Thy love and in the counsels of Thy 
infinite heart. May this day bring to us 
duty with wisdom and grace. In our failures 
rebuke, chasten, and forgive us. If impul- 
sive, restrain us; if we lack knowledge, O do 
Thou inspire it. Make us strong in faith, 
clear in vision, and immovable in our alle- 
giance to every vital interest of our country. 
We pray in the name of Jesus. Amen.“ * 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Herbert Hoover's first annual message was 
read to the Senate on Tuesday, April 16, 
1929. Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, D. D., minister 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of the city of Washington, opened 
with the following prayer: 

“Ever-living, ever-loving God, source of 
worlds without end and beings without num- 
ber, in whom all our longings, hopes and 
aspirations are centered, we thank Tnee that 
Thou art mindful of Thine own. We are not 

to Thy care. Give us to know at 
the opening of another day that nothing, 
however small, escapes Thy notice and that 
there is no experience in which we cannot 
find Thy presence. May it be so with us 
today. Bless the President of the Senate, 
endow him with wisdom, patience, and cour- 
age born of faith in Thee. Grant that 
through our fidelity to our tasks a better and 
braver day may come to mankind. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.“ * 

That same day, the President's message 
was read in the House,” and the chaplain, 
Rev. James Shera Montgomery, offered this 

yer: 
Pr Tench us, O Lord, to keep in our. grateful 
minds Thy prevailing providence, We would 
praise Thee for that love which is the su- 
preme power and sign and wonder of God in 
the world. Let us always determine to make 
Thee the divine Lord of our lives, upon which 
falls no shadow and rests no blame. Make 
us serious in thought, helpful in act, and 
gracious in manner. May these virtues be 
the constant tempter of our daily conduct. 
So abide with us that the record of this Con- 
gress shall be real, exalted, inspiring, and 
possessing a captivating influence that shall 
be felt throughout our land. Amen.“ = 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT—1933 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt delivered his 
first inaugural address, on Saturday, March 4, 
1933, the Chaplain of the Senate, Rev. 
ZeBarney T. Phillips, offered the following 

yer: 

“Eternal God and Heavenly Father, before 
whose face the generations rise and pass 
away, who through all the ages hast led Thy 
children with the fire and cloud; hearken 
to our prayer and turn the heart of every 
citizen of the Republic unto Thee in this 
fateful hour of our own and the world's 


- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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great need. Bestow Thy choicest blessings 
upon these Thy servants, who under Thee 
have been called to be President and Vice 
President of the United States. Give unto 
them the grace of true humility, the heart 
that knows no guile, the courage born of 
innocency of life, the gentle patience of the 
Christ, and, above all, the spirit of love that 
believes and hopes and endures, that they 
may be true leaders of Thy people. 

“Bless every Member of the Congress and 
all others in authority, that they may be a 
glorious company, the flower of men, to serve 
[as] a model for this mighty world and to 
be the fair beginning of a time when, with 
every root of bitterness cast out, the good 
of all shall be the goal of each. Let Thy 
blessing rest upon the retiring President, Vice 
President, and Members of the Congress, to 
whom we pay our loving tribute. Bring the 
nations of the world, through an ever- 
increasing sense of fellowship, into one great 
family; hasten the time when war shall be 
no more, and may we never be content with 
any peace save that of Him who won His 
peace by making this world's ills His own, 


Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.“ 8 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT—FIRST ANNUAL 
MESSAGE, 1934 


On Wednesday, January 3, 1934, President 
Roosevelt delivered his first annual message 
in person to a joint meeting of the Senate 
and the House. Prior to the entrance of the 
Members of the Senate into the House 
Chamber, Rev. James Shera Montgomery of- 
fered the following prayer: 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is 
good, for His mercy endureth forever.’ 

“We wait on Thee, of whom we are frag- 
ments and from whom all virtue flows. We 
thank Thee that Thou are heart of our 
hearts, soul of our souls, and self of ourselves; 
in us do Thou work out Thy holy will. Our 
President, do Thou keep him in the circle of 
divine love and care. With Thy presence, 
Lord, do Thous bless our Speaker, the Mem- 
bers, the officers, and the employees of this 
Congress, and may all hearts confess that 
from Thee cometh all our benefits. O spread 
the mantle of happiness and good health 
upon all hearthstones. Almighty God, let 
these days be a prelude of the triumph that 
is to come. Merciful Father, come with us, 
and marvels shall come to our Nation reborn. 
Let self-sacrifice, heroism, and idealism make 
their irresistible appeal to our Republic until 
all citizens shall realize their brotherhood 
in one common Father. May they listen to 
the law of love, and then strife and conflict 
shall be in the melting shadows of the past. 
O righteous God, frown upon all Mammon 
worship and hasten the time when the world 
over shall become just and generous, and by 
Thy touch man everywhere shall receive the 
blessing that he needs, In the name of our 
Elder Brother and the world’s Savior. 
Amen.“ 

FRANKLIN D. RROOSEVELT—ANNUAL MESSAGE, 
1937 


When President Roosevelt at the beginning 
of his second term delivered his annual mes- 
sage in person to a Joint Meeting of the 
House and Senate, a prayer was offered by 
Reverend Montgomery prior to the entrance 
of Members of the Senate. 

That prayer was as follows: 

“Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are 
open and all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts by the inspiration of Thy holy 
spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee and 
worthily magnify Thy holy name. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.“ = 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT—1941 


.On Monday, January 6, 1941, President 
Roosevelt at the beginning of his third term 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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delivered his annual message to a joint meet- 
ing of the House and Senate. At 12 noon, 
when the House convened, Reverend Mont- 
gomery gave the following prayer: 

“Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens and 
Thy majesty and power reach unto the ends 
of the earth. We pray Thee that somewhere 
we may see peace dawning beneath our fan- 
cied hopes and fears. Oh, let the Macedonian 
cry of brotherhood be heard in the dark 
places of this sad world and make us men of 
equal temper, of responsive consciences, of 
sturdy wills, and of courage that even dares 
to die for duty. In doubt, cloud, and storm 
let Thy right hand be strengthened and lifted 
up until the precepts of the Master rest in 
a golden cloud upon the hilltops of earth. 
Blessed Lord, for those who are being robbed 
under skies without blue or stars, let the 
rich, the talented, and the strong be joined, 
renewed in all those deep emotions which 
are the creative urge of true patriotism. We 
pray that its message may move us over the 
uncharted seas before us. O Thou who are 
both loving and righteous, both holy and 
just, restrain us from all discord and preju- 
dice that we may pass through these days 
with vision and with consecration to serve, 
Almighty God, hear our prayer beating up 
through this weary, troubled world to that 
throne that forever rests in the white light 
of the Father's love and mercy. In our dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen.“ * 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT—1945 


On Saturday, January 6, 1945, the annual 
message of the President was read to a joint 
meeting of the two Houses of Congress. Prior 
to the Senate's entrance to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, the House met at 
noon, and the Chaplain, Rev. Frederick 
Brown Harris offered the following prayer: 

“O God our Father, who art love and light 
and truth, we turn unfilled to Thee. In a 
world where the very foundations seem to be 
shaken and the mad fury of battle assails 
our senses and tears our hearts, we cherish 
this hushed and hallowed moment which so 
long ago the Founding Fathers set apart as 
an altar of prayer at the day's beginning. 
Here, bowing with contrite hearts, we would 
be sure of Thee and of spiritual resources be- 
fore we go to meet the high solemnities of 
waiting tasks. 

“Enlarge our sympathies. Deepen our 
compassion and our pity. Save our sacred 
cause from the poison of misunderstandings. 
Forbid that fogs and shadows rising out of 
the fever and panic of these tense times 
should dim our unity. When we are tempted 
by petty annoyances, by despondency, by 
resentments, and by the angry emotions of 
the world, may we gaze tenderly at the gaping 
wounds of our allies and remember with 
gratitude that in our favored land not one 
steeple has fallen, not one temple has been 
demolished, not one home is in ruins. En- 
noble our spirits so that through us may be 
preserved for all mankind the ideals of the 
Republic, to the glory of the God who hath 
made and preserved us a Nation. We ask it 
in the dear Redeemer's name. Amen.“ * 
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CHAPLAINS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Chaplains 


Denomination | Date service 
begun 


Rev. Ashbel Green. — d 

Rev. Thomas L yell. Methodist 

Rev. W. Parkinson ] Baptist 

Rev. James Laurie. Presbyterian.....| Nov. 5, 1804 
Rev. P. Elllott Pt —— Dec, 1, 18086 


1 Date of beginning of session of Congress in which each 
chaplain first served. Not necessarily the date of his 
appointment. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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CHAPLAINS or THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED Srates—Continued 


Chaplains Denomination | Date service 


J. N. Campbell. 


2233533 


„ Jared S I Unitarian. ....... 1 
J. Breckenridge.| Presbyterian... 
H. B. Bascom. Methodist 1, 1823 
. Reuben Post Presbyterſun Dec. 6, 1824 
» Ralph Grey. d Dec. 6, 1830 
v. Rouben Lost. do. -| Dec. 5, 1831 
Rev. William Ham- Methodist Dee. 3, 1832 
tt. 
Rey. Thomas II. ä Dec, 2,1833 
Stockton. 
* OAN D. Presbyterian. .... Dec. 1, 1834 
nith, 
Rev, ‘Thomas II. Methodist_......| Dec. 7, 1835 
Stockton. 
Rev. Oliver C. Com- | Baptist . Dec. 8, 1836 
stock. 
mer. Septimus Preshyterian.....| Sept. 4, 1837 
ustan, < 
Rev. Lori R. Reese.. | Methodist Dee. 4,1837 
. Joshua Bates. Congregationalist | Dec, 2,1839 
Rev. T. W. Mraxtan-- Baptist... Dec, 7.1810 
Rev. J, W. French... Episeopalian.....| May 31, 1841 
Rev, John N. Maffit..| Niet hodliet . Dee, 6, 1841 
Rev. J. A. Tiffany_...| Episcopalian... Wee, 5,1842 
Rey. J. S. Tinslex . Hansi Dee. 4. 1843 
Rey, William M. Methodist Dec. 4, 1844 
Daily. 
Rev. Wiliam l. 89 Dec. 1, 1843 
Milburn, 
Rev. W. S. g. Sprole_| Preshyterian_..-- Dee. 7, 1846 
Rev. R. R. (Auro 9 Dec. 6. 1847 
Rev. L. F. Morgan...| Methodist __.._- Dee. 1,1851 
a. James Gal- Presbyteriun Dee. 6, 1852 
Rev. W. H. Milburn. | Methodist. ...... Dec, 5, 1853 


From 1855 until 1861 the House of Repre- 
Sentatives did not elect regular Chaplains. 
Instead, the different members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia clergy took turns in open- 
ing each daily session with a prayer and in 
Preaching on Sundays. The 37th Congress, 
Meeting in 1861, returned to former practice 
Of choosing a Chaplain. - 


Chaplains Denomination | Date service 
begun 


Rev. T. II. Stockton. 4, 1861 

Kev. W. II. Chan- 75 
ning. 

Rev. Charles B. | Congregational- | Dec. 4, 1865 

ynion. ist. 

Rev. J, G. Butler . Lresbyterlan. . Mar, 4,1869 
v. S. L. Townsend.| Episcopalian... Dec. 6, 1875 

Rey, John 1e i , 

Rey. W. P. Harrison. 

Rev, Frederick D. 


T'ower. 

Rev. Joha S. Lindsay. 
ev, W. H. Milburn. 
ev, Samuel W. 


Haddaway. 

N rd B. | Christlan_.......| Dec. 4,1893 
ur by. 

Ret Henry N. Cou- | Univergullet Dee. 2, 1805 
en. 

Rev, James Shera Xtethodlst April 11, 1021 
Montgomery. 

ov, Be Bras- | Presbyterian.....| Jan. 3, 1950 
kamp, 


(Sources: Congressional Directories; United 
States Library of Congress. Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Chaplains of the House of 
Representatives of the United States.) 


CHAPLAINS OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Chaplains Donom imat ion Date of ap- 

pointment 

Rt. Rer. Bishop | Episcopalian.....| Apr. 25, 1789 
Samuel Provost. 

R 4. . oct. 2. 1791 


t. Rov. Ri 
William White. 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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CHAPLAINS OF THE SENATE OF THE 
Untrep STates—Continued 


Denomination Date of ap- 


pointment 
Rt. Rev. Bishop | Episcopalian.....| Nov. 27,1800 
John Thomas 
Cc ett. p. 
Rev. Dr. E. Gantt. do Dee. 9. 1801 
Rev, A. T. McCor- Nov, 11, 1807 
mick. 
Rev. R. Elliott Presbytorlan Nov. 10, 1808 
Rev. M. Wü mer Episcopalian... May 24,1809 
Rev. Ob. B. Brown..| Baptiste Dec. 5,1909 
Rev. Walter D, Episcopalian... Dec. 12, 1810 
Addison. 
Rey, J. Brecken- Presbyterian__... Dee. 8, 1815 
ridge, D. D. 
Rev. Jesse Le... Methodist . Sept. 27. 1814 
Rev. J. Glendie ..-.- Presbyterian... .. Dec. &. 1815 
Rey. 8. E. Dwight „ Dec. 16, 1816 
alist. 
Rev. W. Haw ly. Episcopallun Dec. 9. 1817 
Rov. John Clark... Presbytertan Nov. 19. 1818 
Rev. Reuben Pest... do Dec. 9. 1819 
aie ranen Ry- Methorlist _....-. Nov. 17,182- 
Rt. Rev, C. P. Me- Episcopullan Dec. 9, 1822 
Tivaine, D. D. 
Rev. W. Staughton ] Baptist. Dee. 10,1823 
Rt. Rev. C. P. EpIscofallan Dee, 14, 1824 
Melivaine, D. D. 
Rev. W. Staughton . . Baptist Deo. 12. 1825 
Rev. W. Ryland..--. Methodist.. .| Doc. . 182 
Rey. H, V. D. Episcopalian. . . Dec, 15, 1829 
Hohn, D. D. 
se P. Durbin, Methodist Dee, 19, 1831 
2 
Rev. C. C. Pise__..-. Dee, 11, 1832 
Rev. P. W. Hateh. Doc. 10, 1833 
Rev. E. T. Higbee. ..|..._.do. -| Dec. 23, 1835 
Rev. Mr. Goodman N Dee. 28, 1836 
Rey. Henry Slicer Sept. 11, 1837 
Rey, G. Cookman... Dee. 
Rev. 8. Tuston, 
D. D 
Rev. Henry Slicer... 
Rev. C. M. Butler, 
D. D. 
Rev, Henry Slicer 
Rev. Henry C, Dean 
Rey. Stephen P, Hill 
Rev. ES . Gurley, 


D. D. 
Rev. Byron Bunder- 
land, D. D. 
Rev. Dr. Thomas 


Bowman. 
Rev. Dr. E. If. Gray 


Baptist... Mar. 9, 1885 
Rev. Dr. J. P. New- | Methodtst Mar. 8. 1869 


man. 
Rev. Byron Sunder- 
d D. 


untley. 
Dr. John G. Butler 
Dr. W. H. Milbarn + 
Rev. F. J. Pretty- 


man, 
Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. 


Dr. U, G. B. Pierce. 8 
Rev. F. J. Pretty- 
man. 
Rev. J. J. Muir. 21. 
Rev. Ze Barney Episcopalian.....| Dee. 5, 1927 
Phillips. x 
= 3 Brown | Methodist Oct. 10, 1942 
R. 
Rev. Peter Marshall”. Presbyterian Jan. 4, 1947 
Dr. Frederick Brown Methodist Feb. 3, 1949 
Harris. 
1 Blind. 


2 Died Jan. 25, 1949, See biography, National Cyclo- 
pedia American Biographies, p. 187. 

Nore.—The 35th Cong., diseontinuedl the usage of 
electing chaplains and extended an invitation to the 
clergy of the District of Columbia to alternate in opening 
the dally sessions by prayer, and in preaching on the 
Sabbath, which they continued to do until the Seth 
Cong., but the 37th tong. returned to the old practice. 


Total number to date by denominations 


15 
16 
11 


Jan. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
4, 1947, pp. 107-108, as corrected and brought 
down to date.) 


(Source: 
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COLLECTED PRAYERS OFFERED AT OPENINGS OF 
Dan. SESSIONS or House 1923-48 AND SEN- 
ATE, 1927-31; 1942-46 
United States Congress. House. Prayers 

offered by the Chaplain, James Shera Mont- 

gomery, at the opening of the daily sessions 
of the House of Representatives during 68th 
and 69th Congresses of the United States, 

1923-27. Washington, Government Printing 

Office, 1927. (69th Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. 

No. 780.) 

United States Congress. Pra offered 
the Chaplain, Rev. James „ 
D. D., at the opening of the daily sessions 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States during the 70th and the 7ist con- 
gresses, 1927-31. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1932. (72d Cong., Ist sess., 
H. Doc. No. 239.) 

United States Congress. Prayers offered by 
the Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Mont- 
gomery * * * at the opening of the daily 
sessions of the House of Representatives of 
the United States during the 72d the 73d 
Congresses, 1931-34. Washington, Govern- 
the United States during 72d and the 73d 
sess., H. Doc. No. 409.) 

United States Congress. Prayers offered by 
the Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgom- 
ery * * * at the opening of the daily ses- 
sions of the House of Representatives of 
the United States during the 74th and 75th 
Congresses, 1935-38. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938, (7th Cong., 3d 
sess’, H. Doc, No. 710.) 

United States Congress. Prayers offered by 
the Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgom- 
ery * * * at the opening of the daily ses- 
sions of the House of Representatives of the 
United States during the 77th and 78th Con- 
gresses, 1941-44. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1945. (78th Cong., 2d sess., 
H. Doc. No. 806.) 

United States Congress, Prayers offered by 
the Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgom- 
ery * * * at the opening of the daily ses- 
sions of the House of Representatives of the 
United States during the 79th and 80th Con- 
gresses, 1945-48. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1949, (Soth Cong., 2d sess., 
H. Doc. No. 753.) 

United States Congress, Senate. Prayers 
Offered by the Chaplain, Rev. ZeBarney 
Thorne Phillips, at the opening of the daily 
sessions of the Senate of the United States 
during the 70th and the 7ist Congresses, 
1927-31. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1931. (Fist Cong., 3d sess. Senate 
Document No. 306.) 

United States Congress. Prayers offered by 
the Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown Harris. 
at the opening of the daily sessions of the 
Senate of the United States during the 77th, 
78th, and 79th Congresses, 1942-46. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1946, 
(79th Cong., 2d sess. Senate Document No, 
204.) 


CHAPLAINS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SELECTED REFERENCES 

Alexander, De Alva Stanwood. History 
and procedure of the House of Representa- 
tives. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1946, pages 
98-99. 

Constitution, Jefferson's Manual and Rules 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. Washington, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1953. See Rule 
II: Election of Officers; Rule I: Duties of the 
Speaker, section 621; Rule VII: Duties of the 
Chaplain; and Rule XXIV: Order of Business,. 
section 878. 

Hale, Edward Everett. Prayers in the 
Senate. Boston, Little, Brown, 1904. Prayers 
offered in winter session of 1904. 

Hinds, Asher C. Hinds’ precedents of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States. Washington, United States Govern- 
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ment Printing Office, 1907. Volume 1, sec- 
tions 187, 272-282. 

Johnson, Lorenzo Dow. Chaplains of the 
General Government. New York, Shelden- 
Blakeman, 1856, 82 pages. An address to the 
pastors and people of these United States on 
the chaplaincy of the General Government. 
Washington, 1857. 31 

Luce, Robert. Legislative assemblies. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin, 1924, pages 602-612. 

Marshail, Catherine. A Man Called Peter. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1951. 354 pages. 
Includes account of experiences of Peter 
Marshall as Senate Chaplain. a 

Marshall, Peter. Prayers. New York, 


McGraw-Hill, 1954, 243 pages. Includes 
prayers in Senate. 
The pressure upon Congress. Atlantic 


monthly, February 1870, volume 25, page 
150. Ascribed to James Parton, 

Riddick, Floyd M. The United States Con- 
gress: organization and procedure. Manas- 
sas, Va., National Capitol Publishers, 1949, 
pages 127, 133. 

United States Congress. House, Prayers 
offered by the Chaplain * * * at the open- 
ing of the daily sessions of the House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States * * * 
Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1913. Covers period from 
1895. 


United States Congress. Senate. Prayers 
offered by the Chaplain * * * at the open- 
ing of the daily sessions of the Senate of the 
United States. Washington, United States 
Government Printing Office. 1929. Covers 
period from 1927. 


1U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. History of early prayers in 
the Continental Congress (appendix A of 
this report). 

Gale. Joseph, composer. The debates and 
proceedings in the Congress of the United 
States, comprising the period from March 
3, 1789, to March 3, 1791, inclusive. Wash- 
ington, Gales and Seaton, 1834, p. 24 (an- 
nals of Congress). 

4 Ibid., p. 242. 

This seems to be a proper place to notice 
a fact, which is necessary to account for the 
meagerness of the report of the Senate pro- 
ceedings in the earlier days of the Govern- 
ment, viz: that the legislative as well as the 
executive sittings of the Senate were held 
with closed doors until the second session of 
the Third Congress.” Ibid., p. 16. 

*United States President. A compilation 
of the messages and papers of the Presidents, 
1789-1897, by James D. Richardson. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1896-99. 
10 volumes. 

»The debates and proceedings in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Seventh Con- 
gress, first session. Washington, Gales, and 
Seaton, 1851, pp. 11-15 (annals of Congress). 

*Rives, John C. The Congressional Globe, 
containing the debates and proceedings of 
the 2d session of the 36th Congress; also of 
the special session of the Senate, vol. 30, 
pt. 2. 

*Cleveland’s inaugural address was in- 
dexed as his annual m in CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, vol. 16, index, 1885, p. 257. 

» CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 17, pt. 1, 
March 4, 1885, p. 1. 

™ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 40, pt. 1, De- 
cember 5, 1905, p. 90. 

u Ibid., p. 106. 

* CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 40, pt. 1, 
March 4, 1905, p. 1. 

18 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 45, pt 1, De- 

> cember 7, 1909, p. 24. 

„ Ibid., p. 62. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 44, pt. 1. 
March 4, 1909, p. 1. 

2 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 68, pt. 1, De- 
cember 8, 1925, p. 457. : 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 67, pt. 1, De- 
cember 8, 1925, p. 519. 7 
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* CONGRESSIONAL Record, vol. 71, pt. 1. 
April 16, 1929, p. 41. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 

* U. S. Congress. House. Prayers offered 
by the Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., at the opening of the daily 
sessions of the House of Representatives of 
the United States during the 70th and the 
Tist Congresses, 1927-31, pp. 93-94. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 77, pt. 1, 
March 4, 1933, p. 3. 

# Ibid., vol. 78, pt. 1, January 3, 1934, p. 7. 

= Ibid., vol. 81, pt. 1, January 6, 1937, p. 81. 

* U.S. Congress. House. Prayers offered 
by the Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., at the opening of the daily 
sessions of the House of Representatives of 
the United States during the 77th and 78th 
Congresses, 1941-44, pp. 1-2. 

™ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 91, pt. 1, 
January 4, 1945, p. 63. 


Comments Concerning Proposed Change 
in Method of Filling Supreme Court 
Vacancies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I introduced a resolution calling for 
an amendment to the Constitution by 
providing that a committee composed of 
a judge from each of the highest courts 
of the 48 States would make the appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies on the United 
States Supreme Court. 

If adopted this would relieve future 
Presidents of a heavy and difficult bur- 
den. It is designed to obtain the very 
best judicial talent in the country for 
service on the Supreme Court. This 
method should result in more public con- 
fidence in the Court, and should make 
decisions more independent of political, 
sociological, and ideological considera- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, since this amendment 
was proposed I have received a consider- 
able amount of mail from over the coun- 
try expressing approval of this approach 
to the problem. As evidence of inter- 
est in the subject I shall quote from a 
few of those expressions. 

A former Attorney General of Texas 
writes: 

I have noted with a great deal of interest 
press reports on your resolution for consti- 
tutional amendment to change the method 
of selecting Supreme Court judges from 
Presidential appointment to selection by a 
committee of State judges from each of the 
48 States. This sounds like an excellent 
idea to me and I sincerely believe that if 
you can ever get it through Congress that 
the various States will vote for it. 


A letter from New York City agrees 
with the proposal: 

I agree with Your Honor 100 percent in 
regards to Supreme Court Justices being 
nominated by the majority of judges in our 
48 States. In that case it is up to them to 
find out whether or not that person is quali- 
fied for the bench and that would end harsh 
words between the GOP Party and Demo- 
crate. 


August 14 


Another from Phoenix, Ariz., approv- 
ing the proposal, adds: 

In Washington's Farewell Address we hear 
this admonition to all who shall live under 
the Constitution of the United States: “But 
let there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this in one instance may be the in- 
strument of good, it is the customary weap- 
on by which free governments are destroyed.” 


From Mr. and Mrs. Allen LaCour, of 
San Angelo, Tex., came this: 

We wish to command you for the recent 
step you took in regard to a Supreme Court 
vacancy. 

The recommendation to amend the Con- 
stitution so that a yacancy may be filled by 
a method you outlined seems more demo- 
cratic and would result in less political pres- 
sure, 


Another constituent, Mr. P. M. Me- 
Kinley, also of San Angelo, wrote: 

I was glad today to see in our local paper 
where you are taking steps to change the 
manner in which members of the Supreme 
Court are selected. 

There can be no question about our judges 
of the various States being better qualified 
to give us those that know how to consider 
cases before them from a strictly judicial 
standpoint. 


Here is another one, this from Mr. 
Earl E. Stiefel, Kerrville, Tex.: 

Your proposed constitutional amendment 
for the selection of Supreme Court Justices 
seems to me to be the best solution which 
has been offered to the problem of selecting 
the men to fill these positions. In fact, I 
know of no other proposal which has been 
made or will be made to curtail the political 
appointments to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 


From Budd Lake, N. J., comes another 
letter, including this viewpoint: 

Read your article in last night’s Journal 
American, I thank God somebody down 
there is bringing to the people a solution 
for a condition that has developed under 
our present system. * * * Keep up the good 
work. 


A letter from Napa, Calif., comments: 

Your novel proposal to select Justices of 
the Supreme Court is worthy of commenda- 
tion and is a timely action that should have 
been proposed many years ago. 


Another letter from Geneva, II., in- 
cludes this: 

Today's Chicago Daily Tribune reports that 
you have proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment vesting the selection of members of 
the United States Supreme Court in a 
special committee of State court judges. 

Such an amendment strikes me as very 
much needed. * When the Constitu- 
tion was written, I think the members of 
the convention, while fearful of excessive 
power in the hands of the Executive, did not 
visualize the extent that power has now 
reached. Such an amendment as you pro- 
posed would do much to return to the States 
power that must be lodged in them if our 
Republic is to continue, 


I shall conclude with another letter 
from the many I have received on this 
subject, this one from a Houston at- 
torney: 

The Houston Chronicle of August 9, 1957, 
reports that you have introduced a bill in 
the House calling for the appointment of 
United States Supreme Court Justices by a 
special committee of judges from each of the 
48 States. 
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I would appreciate very much having a 
Copy of the bill as introduced. Apparently 
yours is similar to the so-called Houston 
Plan which is a resolution calling for an 
amendment to the Constitution. We are 
very much interested in the plan here. 


Statement by Col. Jose Luis Cruz Salazar, 
Guatemalan Ambassador to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following statement 

Col. Jose Luis Cruz Salazar, Guate- 
Malan Ambassador to the United States, 
at a press conference August 5, 1957: 
Staremenr ny Col., Jose LUIS Cruz SALAZAR, 

GUATEMALAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 


ee AT Press CONFERENCE AUGUST 5, 


Ladies and gentlemen of the press, please 
me, at the very outset of this press con- 
ference, to take this opportunity to express 
h you the deep appreciation that my 
Country feels for the kind sympathy that has 
extended to us by government officials, 
the press and by the people of the United 
regarding the death of our President 
and leader, Carlos Castillo Armas. These 
fine expressions, coming to us at a time of 
Breat national sorrow. are accepted by my 
People as one more demonstration of the 
Benuinely friendly feeling that the people of 
United States have for my small nation. 

My Purpose in calling this press confer- 
ence is to discuss with you members of the 
Press any aspects involved in the assassina- 

of President Castillo, about which you 
May wish to inquire, but particularly to dis- 
Cuss the motives which proyoked this 
Murder. I beliéve that the reasons behind 

assassination involve not only my own 

try, but are directed against the peace 
and security of our entire hemisphere. 

A few days ago my government made avail- 
able to the press in Guatemala City docu- 
Mentary evidence to support our allegation 
that the assassin, Romeo Vasquez Sanchez, 
was a Communist, and that, therefore, the 
Murder of our President was a Communist 
Conspiracy. This evidence was examined by 

competent, experienced newspaper 
reporters of international reputation, includ- 

& some of your own colleagues. 

Indeed, the allegation of my government 
that Castillo's murder was the result of a 

unist plot, had already been pretty 

Well confirmed, in effect, by a remarkable 
Statement made to the press by one of the 
leading Communists in the Western Hemi- 
Sphere, Juan José Arévalo, the former Presi- 
dent of Guatemala who turned the govern- 
ment of my country over to the Communists, 
me read Arévalo’s direct quotation, as 
Carried in a United Press dispatch, from 
Santiago de Chile, under the dateline of July 
What I am reading is the translation of 

am article written in Spanish, in the Spanish 
language daily, Las Americas, published in 

ami, Fla 


I quote Arévalo: “Romeo Vasquez Sanchez 
urn history as a symbol of the Latin Amer- 
can struggle against those who would at- 
tempt to transform them into colonies. 
Ose who tried to sell or lease Guatemala 
to foreign commercial concerns, will fall 1 
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by 1 under the terrible Judgment of popular 
vendetta.” 

That is the calculated statement by the 
man who betrayed my country to com- 
munism, and who now is one of the directors 
of the CTAL, the Communist trade union 
movement in Latin America, and one of the 
most powerful arms of the Communist con- 
spiracy in this hemisphere. I think his words 
are worth some study, and should be viewed 
in the light of the fact that Castillo was 
the third Central American president to fall 
under an assassin’s bullets in the past 18 
months. 

Those of you who are familiar with the 
propaganda techniques of the Communists 
in Latin America will certainly recognize the 
exact phrases used by Arévalo: “The Latin 
American struggle against those who attempt 
to transform them into colonies,” and “those 
who tried to sell or lease Guatemala to for- 
eign commercial concerns.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I assure you that. 
every Latin American. public official of con- 
sequence, who by word or official act has 
dared to demonstrate his friendship for the 
United States during the past 30 years, has 
been repeatedly attacked by Communists 
with those same charges, and, indeed, even 
with those very words. 

By canonizing the assassin, Arévalo, in 
effect not only admits Communist com- 
plicity, he brags about it. And there can 
be no question of the meaning of his arro- 
gant statement that those of us who are 
friendly to the United States, will fall one 
by one, under the terrible judgment of the 
popular vendetta.” He is telling us that 
others are already marked for slaughter. 
And he is issuing a thinly veiled warning to 
all Latin American officials, of the fate that 
may befall them if they are too friendly 
with the United States. Do you wonder that 
many Latin American officials are asking 
themselves today: “Which of us will be 
next?” Speaking as an individual who has 
worked hard to maintain the friendliest of 
relations between our two sovereign govern- 
ments, do you not feel that I would be 
naive, if I were to ignore the personal warn- 
ing contained in Arévalo’s proclamation of 
a vendetta. 

To me there is no question that one of the 
motives behind Castillo’s brutal murder, was 
an attempt to intimidate the leaders of 
Latin America from following policies of 
friendship with the United States. I think 
I can speak for my colleagues, when I say 
that this will fail. We will not be intimi- 
dated. 

However, I believe there is another, and 
more significant motive behind the assassi- 
nation of our Jeader. 

During the 3 years since Castillo led 
us in a successful effort to overthrow the 
Communist dictatorship in my country, we 
haye made truly great progress, politically, 


socially, and especially economically. Our 


economic progress has been very substanti- 
ally speeded by the generous assistance we 
have received from the United States. Much 
of this aid has come under what you have 
called the “mutual security law.” 

Let me say that President Castillo and 
the members of our government attached 
much significance to that word, “mutual.” 
To us it means that we in Guatemala have 
a mutual responsibility, with the United 
States and our other allies, in this unre- 
lenting cold war between democracy and 
communism. And from the very outset 
we members of Castillo’s government have 
been determined to discharge that respon- 
sibility, and to contribute our share to the 
security of the hemisphere and of the free 
world. 

Therefore, as our economic programs com- 
mence to produce tangible results, we under- 
took a continuing program which I think will 
be of special interest to you members of the 
press. 
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We have been bringing to Guatemala 
journalists, educators, and public officials 
from our sister Latin American Republics, 
which we know, like ourselves, have been 
deluged with an unceasing stream of Com- 
munist propaganda. And we provide them, as 
only Guatemala can do, with the oppor- 
tunity of making a factual comparison of the 
actual results that.can be produced in an 
underdeveloped nation, by a Communist dic- 
tatorship, and by a free democratic govern- 
ment, 

First, we suggest to our visitors that they 
talk with our people, and learn from them 
both of the terror that existed in Guatemala 
during the Communist regime, and also of the 
complete failure of the Communists to pro- 
duce any beneficial results for our nation and 
its citizens. 

Then my friends, we take our visitors about 
the country and show them the things that 
have already been accomplished during the 
3 short years of a democratic government, 
under the leadership of President Castillo, 
Let me tell you some of the things that we 
are able to show them. 

Hundreds of miles of new highways; vast 
areas of virgin land now being opened to 
cultivation; more than 15,000 small farms 
that have been given to landless farmers; a 
system of banks that make modest loans to 
small farmers for the purchase of seed and 
tools; new small industries springing up; a 
serious unemployment situation wiped out 
(we actually have a shortage of labor right 
now); 8 new office buildings, 2 new hotels, 
and more than 3,000 new homes that have 
been built, or are under construction in 
Guatemala City alone; 4 new private banks 
that have been established, the first new 
private banks to be opened in Guatemala in 
15 years. 

We are showing them new schools that 
have been opened; new hospitals now serving 
our sick; new health and sanitation pro- 
grams now going into effect. We are build- 
ing a new telephone system, and expanding 
our power facilities. And, what I know will 
be of special interest to you, we can show 
them a free press in operation, which freely 
criticizes the acts of our Government, without 
fear of official reprisal. 

We tell our visitors that this is simply the 
beginning of a program that is just com- 
mencing to get underway. But that never- 
theless, these are things that have been done 
in an underdeveloped country in 3 years. 
Not things that have been promised, but 
which have been actually achieyed. And we 
say to them, go back and tell your people 
what an underdeveloped country can really 
do under good, democratic leadership. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I submit to you 
in the world, where they are contesting so 
that the Communists cannot tolerate. The 
matching of polemics and empty promises, 
with positive achievements. 

As many of you know, ever since the down- 
fall of Arbenz the Communists have pro- 
voked a series of incidents in Guatemala 
designed to create dissension and unrest, and 
to impede our economic progress. These et- 
forts failed, Our progress was being brought 
to the attention of all Latin America, and 
they knew of our plans to bring it soon to 
the attention of other underdeveloped areas 
in the world, where they are contesting so 
intensely for the support of the masses. 

So I submit to the test of your logic, what 
appears to me to be the obvious thesis. 
When the failure of their other strategems 
became apparent, in a desperate effort to 
halt our forward progress and create polit- 
ical and economic chaos in Guatemala, they 
murdered the man who had guided our Gov- 
ernment through a crucial period. 

But, although they succeeded in murder- 
ing our leader, I say emphatically that they 
will fail in their objective. Fortunately 
Castillo left behind him a strong and well- 
constructed organization, which is more 
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than a political party; it is a democratic 
movement of men and women who are dedi- 
cated to carrying out the ideals he planted 
in us and effecting the programs for our 
people for which he gave his life. 


Life Magazine’s Unfair Attack on the 
Cotton Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Life magazine has published an editorial 
entitled “King Cotton—the Royal None- 
such,” in which it has attempted to di- 
agnose the ills of the cotton industry and 
prescribe a cure. Life's remedy is drastic 
and simple, and is as follows: 

If the (cotton) industry was put on a 
basis of free competition and our prices left 
to find their own level * * the (cotton) 
business would quickly thin down to efficient 
operators who could produce all the cotton 
really needed and at a profit. 

* * * * . 

(Cotton subsides for) the distressed small 
farmers—no longer makes sense. It keeps 
them at it when, if left to their own devices, 
they could go to town and work at a useful 
job. 

. » . . * 

We have every sympathy for the mar- 
ginal, high-cost little fellow who is in- 
exorably being crowded out, but is there 
any depression to justify keeping him on 
a dole? There is no likelihood of agricul- 
tural shortages either. 
percent of the rest of us taxpayers keep him 
there by giving him money to stay in a busi- 
ness he can't possibly succeed at, the longer 
will the whole farm picture stay in a need- 
less and senseless mess. 


Life’s cure for the ills of the cotton 
industry.is not one which it is willing to 
adopt for itself, namely, the renuncia- 
tion of Government subsidy. Life does 
not propose that its free competition 
formula extend beyond the cotton indus- 
try to business, industry, and labor, 
which thrive on a variety of Government 
subsidies and benefit programs. 

In prescribing free competition for the 
cotton industry, Life held up General 
Motors as its shining example. Life 
said: 

Instead of letting this very successful in- 
dustry (cotton) stand on its own feet, the 
way General Motors does, the Government 
has so far lost a total of 61.7 billion in 
trying to keep it artificially regulated. 


While Life apparently views General 
Motors as the essence of free competi- 
tion, very little has been heard from 
General Motors along that line. General 
Motors rests comfortably in back of a 
9 percent tariff on foreign car imports 
and appears to be content to let the 
United States send tax appropriated dol- 
lars to foreign nations for foreign aid, 
rather than allowing those nations to 
earn dollars by selling foreign cars in 
the United States at competitive prices. 
General Motors and most of American 
industry was born in the shadow of a 
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protective tariff wall and there it has 
developed and prospered. 

General Motors’ brand of free com- 
petition has kept the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice in 
court for the past 5 years seeking to re- 
strain General Motors and Du Pont from 
unfair trade practices. 

General Motors has taken advantage 
of the Federal program for rapid amor- 
tization of industrial expansion expen- 
ditures. The United States Government 
will lose about $35 million on rapid tax 
writeoffs for General Motors on certifi- 
cates already granted, with more pend- 
ing. General Motors holds about 1 per- 
cent of rapid amortization certificates 
issued to industry. These concessions to 
industry in the name of defense will cost 
about $450 million in net revenue loss 
and will create additional interest costs 
to the Government estimated at $3 bil- 
lion by 1976, resulting from postpone- 
ment of anticipated revenues. Before 
this, program has run its course, losses 
to the United States Government 
through rapid amortization for capital 
expansion to industry will exceed losses 
through the cotton program by at. least 
3 times, yet these concessions are being 
granted to industry during a period of 
rising and unprecedented profits. 

The public was treated to a glimpse 
of the way General Motors stands on its 
own feet when an armed services sub- 
committee looked into General Motors’ 
handling of a $375 million Air Force con- 
tract. The chairman of the subcommit- 
tee accused General Motors of manipu- 
lation that borders on actual fraud. 
The investigation disclosed that General 
Motors had obtained a $375 million Air 
Force contract and had made $42.2 mil- 
lion profit, or 12.65 percent. According 
to the General Accounting Office, this 
was $17,459,000 in excess of the amount 
anticipated, or the profit rate of 8 per- 
cent which was agreed upon, 

Life magazine criticized the program 
currently operating to dispose of surplus 
stocks of cotton through sale and barter 
to foreign countries and said: 

This form of economic warfare wipes out 
a great deal of good will built up by other 
United States programs such as foreign aid. 


Here Life entertains the theory that 
the American cotton farmer is to be sac- 
rificed to obtain the good will of foreign 
nations and, to a considerable degree, 
that is what is happening. About $66.5 
billion has been spent in foreign aid 
throughout the world. Much of these 
expenditures have gone to increase agri- 
cultural production in various countries. 
In 1956, there was an increase of 48 per- 
cent in the world’s cotton production over 
average annual production for the period 
1945 to 1949. Cotton production in the 
United States during the same period 
increased only 10 percent. Cotton pro- 
duction in Mexico increased 206 percent. 
India increased its cotton production 80 
percent. Turkey increased its cotton 
production 123 percent. Cotton produc- 
tion in Africa and Oceania increased 
33 percent. Cotton production in Egypt 
has remained at about the same 
level for 10 years; however, had not 
negotiations for the Aswan Dam been 
terminated, United States funds would 
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have been used to construct that project 
and put hundreds of thousands more 
acres of land into cotton production. 

Historically, the United States cotton 
farmer has depended on a foreign mar- 
ket for his production. United States 
foreign-aid dollars are being used to 
stimulate cotton production throughout 
the world and the United States foreign 
cotton market is shrinking. Despite 
this situation, Life magazine complains 
that the current program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to dispose of farm 
surpluses abroad may offend foreign 
nations, 

Life has called for free competition for 
the cotton industry and has predicted 
that: 

If enough Americans squawk, something 
will be done to stop this silly business. 


Life apparently is not concerned about 
Government subsidies and supports to 
business and industry. These supports 
come through a variety of ways and are 
well hidden from the public. The mag- 
azine industry, including the Luce pub- 
lications, which publish Time and Life 
magazines, enjoy a subsidy through the 
Post Office Department. 

The Post Office Department has esti- 
mated that it loses $9,494,000 per year 
delivering Life magazine. The year-end 
deficiency for 1956 for handling maga- 
zines and periodicals was estimated at 
$70,539,141. Very probably the taxpay- 
ers of the United States have expended 
more funds subsidizing the American 
magazine industry and other commercial 
publications during the years that the 
cotton program has operated than has 
been spent operating the cotton pro- 
gram. Life and other magazine publish- 
ers see a great issue of national interest 
involved if subsidies for the magazine in- 
dustry are discontinued. A spokesman 
for Macfadden Publications appeared 
before a Senate committee and opposed 
a bill designed to require publishers to 
pay a greater part of the cost of delivery 
of publications and said: 

Inoreased postal rate costs, which we 
would have to bear under H. R. 2983, would 
have a disastrous effect on our business. 


Macfadden publications publishes such 
literature as True Story, True Romances, 
Photoplay, True Detective, True Experi- 
ence, and Master Detective, magazines 
which undoubtedly are essential to up- 
grading the intellectual level of the 
American people. 

A vice president of Time, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Time, Life, Fortune, Sports 
Illustrated, House and Home, and Archi- 
tectural Forum, appearing before a Sen- 
ate committee considering a postal in- 
crease, opposed the rate increase and 
Said that the Nation’s welfare would be 
seriously affected by the absence of 
magazines and that the support of the 
magazine industry in the form of low 
postal rates, involving considerable 
amounts of public-service costs, should 
be accepted as a matter of policy. In 
other words, Life sees the public interest 
involved in subsidizing the magazine in- 
dustry, but believes that the cotton in- 
dustry should be placed on a basis of 
free competition and prices left to find 
their own level. 
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Federal subsidy and indirect support 
to American business and industry is so 
extensive that it defies comprehension. 
A bulk of American industry enjoys pro- 
tection from competition through tariffs. 
The simplest implication of the tariff is 
that industry, which needed protection 
during Revolutionary days from indus- 
trial giants of Europe, continues to en- 
joy the protection of a subsidy or pre- 
mium from the purchasers of industrial 
products. Importers of small metal 
items and cutlery pay a 15-percent tar- 
iff. The tariff on imported bicycles 
varies from 11 percent to 30 percent. 
The tariff on chinaware ranges from 60 
percent to 70 percent, while the tariff on 
clocks and watches is from 3242 percent 
to 65 percent. The tariff against hemp 
Tope is 4 cents per pound, and the tariff 
On shoes varies from 10 percent to 35 
percent, 

One of the Nation's largest industries, 
the transportation industry, is subsidized 
by the Federal Government. 

Ocean shipping is subsidized through 
grants for construction of ships and oper- 
ating subsidies. During the period 1936 
through 1952, the United States paid 
$426,185,833 in subsidies for the con- 
Struction of ships sold to American ship 
Operators. In 1955 and 1956, about $92 
million was obligated in subsidies for 
construction of ships. Eight hundred 
and forty-three ships were built for the 
Maritime Commission during World 
War II and were sold to United States 
citizens at prices of from one-fourth to 
One-fifth of their replacement cost. 
These ships were placed in operation by 
Private owners, hauling war cargo at a 
guaranteed profit during World War II 
and Korea, with risk covered by Govern- 
Ment insurance. The subsidized opera- 
tor sometimes repays the Government 
Part of the subsidy but only from a por- 
tion of his profits exceeding 10 percent 
On the investment. In addition to con- 
Struction subsidies, operating subsidies 
are paid. During the period 1947 to. 
1952, the operating subsidy was esti- 
mated at $203 million. The subsidy, pay- 
able from January 1953 through June 
1955, was estimated at $165 million and, 
despite these payments, it was estimated 
that an additional $112 million was still 
Owed to ship operators. It is contended 
that the principal justification for Gov- 
ernment subsidies to American shipping 
is to enable American ships to compete 
With foreign shipping and provide ade- 
Quate shipping for defense purposes. 

The extensive airline operation in the 
United States and American-owned air- 
lines operated throughout the world, 
Were brought into being through Gov- 
ernment subsidy programs. From 1954 
through fiscal year 1958, subsidy pay- 
Ments to air carriers are estimated at 
$216,845,250. 

The railroad system of the United 
States was subsidized primarily through 
land grants from the Federal Govern- 
Ment and States, amounting to approxi- 
Mately 183 million acres. It has been 
estimated that the total amount of pub- 
lic aid given to railroads to promote con- 
struction amounts to $1,282,000,000. In 
Addition, since 1932, loans on very fav- 
Grable terms have been made to rail- 
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roads, and there is under discussion at 
the present time a new federally sub- 
sidized railroad program for the con- 
struction of railroad rolling stock by 
the Federal Government to be leased to 
railroad companies under highly favor- 
able conditions. 

The oil and gas industry and most 
mining industries are subsidized through 
a special depletion allowance for tax 
purposes, This allowance varies from 
27.5 percent on oil and gas to 5 percent 
on brick and tile clay, gravel, stone, 
and so forth. It has been estimated that 
these depletion allowances result in tax 
revenue loss for all minerals of about 
$1 billion per year. It is estimated that 
the total revenue loss for oil and gas 
depletion allowances over the last 7 years 
may approximate $5 billion. The neces- 
sity for special depletion allowances is 
argued on the basis of needed incentives 
for exploration and the needs of national 
defense for development of oil, gas, and 
mineral resources. 

Mining interests have also benefited 
from other Federal subsidy programs. 
Exploration for new strategic and criti- 
cal minerals and metals has been stimu- 
lated by Government payment of one- 
haif to three-fourths of the cost of drill- 
ing. The stockpiling program of the 
Government has, at times, provided a 
market price for particular minerals 
higher than the open market price and 
thus has created a subsidy for certain 
producers. The silver mining industry 
has been subsidized through special leg- 
islation since 1878. 

Various segments of industry have 
benefited immeasurably from the Fed- 
eral Government’s surplus property dis- 
posal program. Following World War 
II. it is reported that $15.1 billion worth 
of surplus property was sold by the Fed- 
eral Government for $4.1 billion. Cer- 
tain transactions, involving large indus- 
trial installations, such as rubber plants 
and industrial plants, and so forth, re- 
ceived particular attention when they 
were sold to private buyers at a fraction 
of their original cost to the Government. 

The Nation’s housing program oper- 
ates as a support to the homebuilding, 
real estate, and lending industries. The 
Federal Government has guaranteed 
housing loans through the Federal 
Housing Administration and Veterans’ 
Administration in excess of $60 billion. 
Billions of dollars in Federal funds have 
been invested in mortgage paper 
through the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The investment of these 
funds has created a secondary mortgage 
market and has stimulated the home- 
building, real estate, and lending indus- 
tries, although it was necessary for 
funds for these projects to be obtained 
by the Federal Government through 
deficit financing. 

Since the beginning of World War II, 
hundreds of billions of dollars have been 
expended on war materiel produced by 
industry. Virtually all of these pur- 
chases have been on a negotiated basis, 
under which industry was guaranteed a 
profit of about 10 percent after all costs 
were considered. Competitive bidding 
for defense contracts today is practically 
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nonexistent. When an industrial or- 
ganization negotiates a contract, its 
profit level is assured before any work 
is undertaken. 

Minimum wage legislation provides a 
subsidy for those who, as a result of such 
legislation, receive a higher wage than 
they would otherwise. Certain Federal 
legislation which has been enacted has 
encouraged the growth of trade unions 
and has made it easier for organized 
labor to bargain effectively for higher 
wages. Labor in several of the larger 
industries, such as the automobile and 
steel industries, has obtained wage con- 
tracts based on the cost of living and, 
through this device, has set the pattern 
for wages in industry, with the result 
that organized labor is guaranteed an 
increasing share of the national income 
in direct relation to the cost-of-living 
index and national income. 

Many of the business and industrial 
subsidy programs have been devised as 
defense measures. The cotton program 
was not established for defense pur- 
poses; however, in actual operation it 
has been of tremendous importance to 
the Nation’s defenses, both in World 
War II and Korea. Cotton is a com- 
modity which can be stored successfully 
for long periods of time. The cotton 
loan program was carrying substantial 
stocks of stored cotton, at the beginning 
of World War II and Ko These re- 
serves were used for defense purposes 
and had they not been available, our 
defense efforts would have been seri- 
ously hampered. 

Against this background of broad 
government subsidy and support of bus- 
iness, industry, and labor, Life recom- 
mends that supports be withdrawn from 
the cotton program and the cotton in- 
dustry be left to shift for itself on a 
free-competition basis. It is obvious that 
one segment of the economy, agriculture, 
cannot successfully operate on a free- 
competition basis when the other major 
segments of the national economy, labor, 
business and industry, are subsidized and 
supported directly and indirectly by pro- 
tective legislation and a variety of Gov- 
ernment programs. Evidence of 
agriculture’s inability to compete is 
clearly shown in national income figures. 
During the period 1951 to 1956, the na- 
tional farm income went down 20.7 per- 
cent, while the national nonfarm in- 
come went up by 27.6 percent during the 
same period. In 1952, farm net income 
was $15.1 billion. It had declined to 
$11.7 billion by 1957. Net interest in- 
come in 1952 was $7.4 billion and rose 
to $12.7 billion by 1957. Since 1952, the 
Administration has been aggressively 
pursuing a program of flexible price sup- 
ports under which a determined attempt 
has been made to lower and withdraw 
support of agricultural prices. At the 
same time, the administration has been 
pursuing its hard money policy, which 
has resulted in a 62.9 percent increase 
in net interest income to lenders. 

Probably United States agriculture 
could operate on a competitive free en- 
terprise basis more successfully than any 
other segment of the Nation's economy. 
Only about 20 percent of the national 
farm produce is supported. Entire seg- 
ments of agriculture, such as the poul- 
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try and meat industry, operate without 
price supports. Removal of price sup- 
ports on the five basic commodities, corn, 
cotton, wheat, rice, and tobacco, would 
result in economic chaos throughout the 
agricultural economy, but these reper- 
cussions would be slight compared to the 
tremendous confusion, loss, unemploy- 
ment, and disruption which would oc- 
cur if Life’s formula of free competition 
was applied to business, industry, and 
labor. Such a program would require 
the abandonment of tariffs; removal of 
oil and mineral depletion allowances; 
discontinuance of subsidies to the trans- 
portation industries; all rapid tax write- 
offs would be withdrawn from industry; 
magazine publishers would be required 
to bear expense of distribution; the 
guaranteed housing loan would be 
ended; the negotiated cost-plus con- 
tract would be abandoned; and the 
American economy as we know it today 
would be materially changed and, as Life 
puts it, “thinned down to efficient oper- 
ators.” Such drastic steps are not justi- 
fied in the case of business, industry, 
and labor, and neither are they justified 
in the case of agriculture. 

The Federal Government’s programs 
for the cotton industry are not above 
criticism and are not entirely successful. 
Nevertheless, the programs of produc- 
tion control and price supports are the 
most successful yet devised. Programs 
to increase cotton consumption at home 
are of value and more should be done to 
find new uses for cotton. It is neces- 
sary that the cotton industry aggres- 
sively pursue the foreign market. A 
dramatic migration is in progress from 
the farm to the city. Whether it is in 
the national interest remains to be seen. 
It should not be unduly accelerated by 
abandonment of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s agricultural programs. Agricul- 
ture cannot survive on a free-competi- 
tion basis in a subsidized and supported 
business and industrial economy. 


Castillo Slaying Brings World Alert; He 
Is Third Anti-Red Chief Assassinated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article: 

CASTILLO SLAYING BRINGS WORLD ALERT; He’s 
THIRD ANTI-RED CHIEF ASSASSINATED 
(By James E. Warner) 

WASHINGTON, August 3.—A worldwide in- 
telligence alert now is underway as a result 
of the assassination last week of Carlos Cas- 
tillo Armas, President of Guatemala. 

Purpose of the alert is to find out, if pos- 
sible, who's next.” 

President Castillo Armas was the third 
anti-Communist and pro-United States 
Latin American chief of state to be killed in 
the last 18 months. The others were the 
Presidents of Panama and Nicaragua, both 
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violently anti-Communist, and. pro-North 
American. 

Communist connection with the killings 
of the latter two executives has never been 
proven, unlike the published pro-Commu- 
nist rantings of President Castillo Armas’ 
assassin. 

READY FOR NEXT ATTEMPT 


If the Central Intelligence Agency and 
other vitally interested bureaus come up 
with the answer to the question of “who's 
next?“ there will be no publicity. But steps 
already are being taken to thwart any pos- 
sible Communist attempt on the life of any 
other Latin American President. 

Some Members of Congress already have 
taken cognizance of the trio of assassinations 
and are asking whether, after all, the Com- 
munist secret underground is not more efi- 
cient in this hemisphere than had been 
deemed possible. Moscow had sought to 
make Guatemala the headquarters of its 
Latin-American subversion department be- 
fore its literally Moscow-directed govern- 
ment was overthrown by President Castillo 
Armas. 

Two of the three anti-Communist Presi- 
dents were killed after President Eisenhower 
went to Panama last July for a meeting of 
chiefs of state demonstrating the solidarity 
of the hemisphere against Communist in- 
filtration. t 

Predictions that other anti-Communist 
leaders would be assassinated were made by a 
former Communist Foreign Minister of 
Guatemala, Juan Jose Arevalo, now in San- 
tiago, Chile, and published, among other 
places, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Rep- 
resentative PATRICK J. HILLINGS, Republican, 
California, close friend of Vice President 
Ricwarp M. Nrxon, and former chairman of a 
House committee which looked into Com- 
munist infliltration in Latin America, said: 

“In some quarters there has been a ques- 
tion as to whether or not the President of 
Guatemala was killed as the result of a 
Communist plot. Statements.by the former 
Communist Foreign Minister of Guatemala, 
Juan Jose Arevalo, openly praising the killer 
of President Castillo Armas, were made in 
Santiago. 

“In addition, Arevalo, now in exile, has 
arrogantly told the world that there might 
be more such attacks indicating that other 
countries will fall in the same manner in 
which Guatemala fell: and further indi- 
cated that leaders of other free countries 
might also be the victims of assassins’ plots,” 

Representative DONALD L. Jackson, Repub- 
lican, California, was even more blunt, as- 
serting that “it appears that Murder, Inc., 
has opened a southern branch in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” He quoted Mr. Arevalo as 
hailing Romeo Vasquez Sanchez, the as- 
sassin member of President Castillo Armas’ 
bodyguard who was promptly killed for his 
Communist inspired attack Sanches, said 
Mr. Arevalo, by his action in killing the 


President of Guatemala, “enters history as 


a symbol of the Latin American struggle 
against those who attempt to transform 
them into colonies.” 


AREVALO’S REMARKS 


Mr. Arevalo added, in remarks published 
elsewhere in this country, that: 

“Those who tried to sell or lease Guate- 
mala to foreign commercial concerns will 
fall, one by one, under the terrible judgment 
of popular vendetta.” 

“Colonization” and “commercial exploita- 
tion“ are the Communist keywords, thus far 
unsuccessful, in attempting to exploit Latin 
countries for their own imperialistic aims. 

Representative Jackson observed, regard- 
ing the foregoing Arevalo statement: It ap- 
pears that communism and its zealot agents 
intend to give any Latin American country 
which disagrees with the Communist phi- 
losophy the blood-purge treatment.” 

Before the accession of President Castillo 
Armas after his anti-Communist revolt, the 
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United States Government issued an un- 
usual white paper linking the Communist 
government in Guatemala directly to Mos- 
cow, and traced a shipload of arms, obvi- 
ously destined for use against neighboring 
free countries and/or the Panama Canal, to 
Communist-dominated Poland. 


NO OFFICIAL COMMENT 


Neither the State Department nor the 
CIA, charged with intelligence operations 
outside the United States, would comment 
Officially tonight on what action is being 
taken in the assassination of President 
Castillo Armas, over which President Eisen- 
hower has expressed deep personal concern. 

It can be stated, however, that intelligence 
services of the free nations throughout the 
world, as well as in the Americas, are hard 
at work to forestall any repetition of the 
Castillo Armas killing. 


Statement by Chairman of Finance Com- 
mittee of United States Steel Corp. 
Before Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee is presently conducting public 
hearings on administered prices and 
some of the executives of the United 
States Steel Corp. are currently appear- 
ing before the subcommittee. 

One of the witnesses appearing is Mr. 
Robert C. Tyson, chairman of the finance 
committee of the United States Steel 
Corp. His testimony is very informa- 
tive and deals with the cost facts of 
United States Steel. Since some of the 
principals could also well apply to other 
industries and its relation to their na- 
tional economy, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his statement with exhibits be 
printed in full in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Cost Facts or Untrep STATES STEEL 
(By Robert C. Tyson, chairman of finance 
committee, United States Steel Corp.) 

One of the important factors which must 
have consideration in determining the prices 
United States Steel seeks to obtain for the 
products it sells, is the cost of operating the 
business. In the last two decades, certain 
unique and alarming cost trends have devel- 
oped, full understanding of which is quite 
necessary, I believe, if the inflation problem 
with which the Nation is confronted is to be 
solyed. These cost trends are by no means 
peculiar to United States Steel or the steel 
industry. Virtually all American industries 
are confronted with them. They are, how- 
ever, well illustrated by the financial facts 
of United States Steel, which facts I would 
like to take a few minutes to display to this 
subcommittee. 

United States Steel has only one continu- 

source of revenue out of which it must 
pay all its bills. It is receipts from products 
and services sold to customers, The biggest 
cost we incur, as may be noted in exhibits I 
and II, in providing goods and services to 
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Customers is our employment cost—what we 
have to pay to or for our employees. In 
1956 this 1 cost alone was 39.7 percent of 
Our sales. The next biggest cost was the 
cost of products and services we have td buy 
from other people. It amounted to 35.2 per- 
Cent of sales. The next biggest cost was 
taxes amounting to a little over 10 percent 
Of sales. Next in size was wear and exhaus- 
thon—often called depreciation. Deprecia- 
tion in a given year represents the allocation 
to that year of its share of the cost of facili- 
ties previously paid for out of savings. The 
Cost was 6.6 percent of sales, but it was un- 
realistically low as I will explain in a mo- 
ment. Beyond these costs interest and divi- 
dends, representing compensation for savings 
loaned and savings invested, totaled 4.2 per- 
Cent of sales. Out of our business last year 
Government got in taxes about 2½ times 
what the bondholders and stockholders got; 
employees got nearly 10 times what bond- 
holders and stockholders got. 

The r item on our statement of 
income is called reinvested income and 
amounted to 42 percent of sales—the same 
&s interest and dividends. This is the part 
Of sales receipts used to help provide the 
additional working capital required by in- 
flation and growth and, with the wear and 
exhaustion amount, to pay for plant and 
equipment purchased from others and to 
Pay off debt. 

It is in our most major cost that the most 
disturbing inflation is most readily observed. 
Ever since just before World War II our em- 
Ployment costs per hour, as you may note in 
exhibit III (exhibit III, chart, omitted), have 
been experiencing a continuous high-speed 
inflation. There is no year in which they 
have declined. On the contrary this cost has 
been compounding year by year at the fright- 
ening average rate of over 8 percent per 
annum—a doubling per decade. Last year 
the increase was 10 percent. Wartime wage 
inflation is traditional, but such persistent 
Peacetime wage inflation is a new thing in 
the American economy. We have never had 
anything like it before. Something new has 
been added. 

The wage inflation underlies all other cost 
and price inflation. This is because the wage 
inflation is surprisingly universal and uni- 
form throughout American industry. Of this 
there is simple statistical proof. Thus all of 
22 available, nonoverlapping, hourly wage 
Series compiled by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics rose markedly from 1940 to 1956—al- 
most 200 percent on the average, as may be 
Noted in exhibit IV. There were, of course, 
differences in the rate of change but such 
differences were not too material. This uni- 
versality and uniformity of employment cost 
inflation, plus the fact that in consolidated 
industry employment cost represents three- 
Quarters or more of all costs, explain why 
Costs other than employment costs tend to 
Parallel the inflation in employment costs. 
The products and services currently pur- 
Chased from others, the plant and equipment 
Purchased, the taxes paid—all have embodied 
in them the paralleling wage inflations, That 
they actually do so may be readily. observed 
by noting the total cost curve in exhibit III 
(omitted). For each dollar that our employ- 
ment costs increase, our total costs increase 
Over $2. Economic arithmetic tells us that 
the new cost-push inflation can never be 
terminated until inflation in the biggest and 
most basic cost—employment cost—is ter- 
minated. 

Another disturbing feature of the wage 
inflation is what appears to be its almost 
complete insensitivity to ordinary economic 
forces. By looking at the chart of our 
hourly employment costs one would be hard 
Put to tell from it when we entered World 
War II or when that war ended, when we 
fought in Korea or when we stopped fight- 
ing, when business was good or when it was 
Not so good, when the money supply was 
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expanding or when it was not, when popu- 
lation growth was slow or when it speeded 
up, when wages and prices were subject to 
control or when they were not. Such in- 
exorability of cost-push inflation must find 
explanation in changing American institu- 
tions rather than in altering economic con- 
ditions. Thus inflation has been institu- 
tionalized in America. 

In this framework of institutionalized 
cost-push inflation it is apparent that in- 
dustry must seek to secure at least cost- 
covering price increases from customers— 
or face possible insolvency. United States 
Steel has, accordingly, since the close of 
World War II advanced its prices from time 
to time within competitive limits indicated 
by long-range considerations. 

The price increases have not, however, 
been sufficient to widen the profit margin. 
Thus in emerging from the great depression 
United States Steel made a profit in 1940 
of 9.5 cents per dollar of sales—a figure 
often exceeded in predepression years but 
never equalled since 1940, as is disclosed in 
exhibit I. The nearest approach to the 1940 
rate was in 1955 when United States Steel 
earned 9 cents per dollar of sales while op- 
erating at a 9l-percent rate in contrast to 
the 83-percent rate in 1940. Last year our 
income was 8.2 cents per dollar of sales and 
the operating rate was 85 percent. 

It also should be noted that although our 
costs per employment-hour in 1956 were 284 
percent greater than in 1940, the prices of 
finished steel mill products, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, were only 138 
percent greater. The difference between this 
very substantial increase in total costs per 
hour and the relatively smaller increase in 
prices has been absorbed by United States 
Steel over the years through greater effi- 
ciency of operation, intensive cost reduction, 
the expenditure of billions of dollars on mod- 
ernization and improvement of our facilities 
and partly by the previously noted decline in 
the profit rate. 

In this connection I would like to draw 
your attention to exhibit V (exhibit V, chart, 
omitted) and its supporting data in exhibit 
Va in order to warn against certain falla- 
cious statistical comparisons. In this dia- 
gram you will note the ever-rising employ- 
ment costs per hour which are compared, on 
the basis 1940—100, with the lesser rises in 
wholesale prices and steel prices, The 
heights of the bars across the bottom of the 
chart as measured by the scale on the right 
show United States Steel's income percent of 
sales for each year beginning with 1940. 
Please note that during the war period both 
our employment costs and wholesale prices 
in general rose rapidly, both increasing by 
over 50 percent from 1940 to 1946. On the 
other hand steel prices under regulation 
were not permitted to rise at all until 1945, 
and in 1946 were only 12 percent greater than 
in 1940. Profits were squeezed down to a 
low in 1944 of less than 3 percent of sales 
despite a 95 percent operating rate. In no 
prewar year had United States Steel ever 
operated at 90 percent or more and experi- 
enced an income percentage of less than 14 
percent. Owing to this wartime factor steel 
product prices in 1946 and 1947 relative to 
wholesale prices in general were more out of 
line on the downside than they have been 
within the past half century for which we 
have records. A postwar readjustment was 
absolutely required if the steel industry was 
to escape gradual disintegration. To select 
as a base year one of these most abnormal 
years asa standard against which to compare 
present-day wage-price-profit relationships 
would obviously represent resort to extreme 
abuse of statistical methods. 

In judging the cost-profit relationships of 
United States Steel there is another consid- 
eration of vital importance to economic 
health which is gradually coming to be un- 


derstood by more people. I refer to the fact 
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that income nowadays, especially for com- 
panies heavily invested in long-term fa- 
cilities, must perform a new and additional 
Tunctnon over and beyond its traditional 
role. This new function is to cover after 
taxes the depreciation deficiency which exists 
before taxes. 

I start with the indisputable fact that, be- 
cause of inflation, to construct or purchase 
new plant or equipment today costs a vastly 
gerater number of dollars than the plant or 
equipment being replaced cost 20 or more 
years ago. Yet the depreciation on these old 
plants is required for tax purposes to be 
based on the relatively small number of 
dollars paid for them long ago. As a result 
the depreciation currently allowed is quite 
insufficient to equal what has to be paid out 
when the old facilities are modernized or re- 
placed. In the case of United States Steel 
and for many other companies, the addition 
to regular depreciation on old facilities of 
5-year amortization on that portion of new 
facilities certified as necessary for the na- 
tional defense has approximated temporarily 
a truer total of wear and exhaustion on all 
facilities based on current dollars. The in- 
clusion of 5-year amortization in United 
States Steel's costs has not resulted, as some 
of our critics have misleadingly contended in 
the past, in an overstatement of wear and 
exhaustion, realistically considered. It has 
served instead to prevent a more serious un- 
derstatement of depreciation cost. 

Few people realize the extent of the de- 
ficiency in depreciation. United States Steel 
has caiculated the number of dollars of wear 
and exhaustion that would have been needed 
in each year since 1939 to equal In each year's 
doliars the portion of the buying power orig- 
inally expended which was used up in the 
year’s production. 

In every year since 1939, as shown in ex- 
hibit VI (exhibit VI, chart, omitted), the 
wear and exhaustion recorded—including 
amounts not allowed for tax purposes shown 
on the chart as accelerated depreciation for 
the years 1947 to 1952—failed to equal that 
needed for recovery of buying power. The 
17-year aggregate deficiency was $904 mil- 
lion. The Federal income tax paid, as a 
result of treating this deficiency and the ac- 
celerated depreciation as income for tax 
purposes, aggregated $608 million, or 22 per- 
cent of the taxes paid. The $608 million for 
United States Steel and analogous amounts 
for all other companies’ big and little, may 
be regarded as the hidden taxation of capi- 
tal as it turns over through depreciation or, 
alternatively, as a hidden increase in the tax 
rate on true income. From the latter view- 
point it is highly inequitable, because it re- 
sults in a higher rate for those industries 
or companies which require relatively heav- 
ier investment in longer term facilities than 
the average for all industry. 

Short of correction of the tax injustice the 
depreciation deficiency is destined to become 
more serious. Thus United States Steel's 
wear and exhaustion recorded for 1956 was 
$278 million, or about $67 million short of 
the $345 million needed for buying power 
recovery. Included in recorded wear and ex- 
haustion is $140 million of 5-year amortiza- 
titon which will decline and virtually dis- 
appear after 1958. 


As that happens the depreciation defi- 
ciency will actually increase and income will 
seemingly increase. Since taxes will increase 
by over half the decline in amortization, a 
curious and serious situation will result: 
At the very time that the business appears 
to have greater income the cash with which 
to conduct it is diminished; and cash is 
what is required to cover the ever-mounting 
costs, to supplement the inadequate depreci- 
ation permitted, and to meet the expanding 
working capital requirements in a period of 
continuing cost inflation. The prospect is 
that the portion of reported income that 
must be regarded as “phantom” income, 
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because it is required merely to maintain 
the business under conditions of continuing 
inflation, will increase. 

As basic costs continue to be forced up- 
‘ward management's problem becomes espe- 
cially acute with respect to covering the 
depreciation deficiency because it takes $2, 
either from cost reduction or from 
customers in the prices they pay, to yield 
$1 toward meeting the depreciation 
deficiency. This is because tax law refuses 
to treit the depreciation deficiency as a 
cost. Thus I have just noted the prospective 
disappearance of $140 million of amortiza- 
tion from our recorded wear and exhaustion. 
If such amortization had not been available 
in 1956, United States Steel's depreciation 
deficiency would have been increased from 
about $67 million to about $175 million, 
Such a deficiency is equivalent to more than 
$6 per ton of finished steel shipped in 1956, 
and to have $6 per ton after taxes requires 
$12 per ton in the price of steel. 

I am sure that the more one studies this 
inflation-wrought deficiency in depreciation 
the more convinced he will become that part 
of what is conventionally labeled as income 
cannot be regarded as income in the former 
and traditional sense because it is actually 
required to cover realistic depreciation cost 
if the company is just to keep even, let alone 
expand. This in turn means that he who 
‘would inveigh against a reported profit mar- 
gin, which is already low when compared 
with margins in past years of similar oper- 
ating rates, had better think twice about it 
lest he find himself in reality demanding 
that the Nation’s job-creating tools of pro- 
duction be eroded away and the incentive to 
provide new ones undermined. 

While on this matter of profit size I should 
briefly mention another statistical fallacy to 
be avoided in measuring its historical trend. 
It is the use of a so-called percent return 
on investment. The point is, of course, that 
owing to accounting practices and tax laws 
the properties acquired long ago are recorded 
in an entirely different kind of dollar than 
is the present-day income. Moreover, the ex- 
pedient of 5-year amortization has served 
still further to bring down the recorded net 
book values of properties. Today's income 
in cheapened in dollars cannot properly be 
compared with the smaller number of bigger 
dollars paid for things 20 or more years 
ago, The ratio records the speed of infla- 
tion as much as it does the return on in- 
vestment. Its use for measuring historical 
trends is therefore denied. Its only signifi- 
cant use might be to compare one industry 
or company with another at the same time. 
Even that use of the percent return on net 
assets is impaired by the fact that the ex- 
tent to which particular companies or in- 
dustries are required to be heavily invested 
in long-term assets varies over a wide range. 
The longer lasting the assets the more un- 
derstated the books assets are in terms of 
present-day dollars comparable with present- 
day income dollars. The steel industry is 
more heavily invested in such long-term 
assets than most other industries. Accord- 
ingly its income percent of net assets should 
be much higher than for most other indus- 
tries if it is realistically to be earning at an 
equivalent rate of return on investment. 
This, however, is not true of the steel indus- 
try's rate of return on net assets. 


Thus the First National City Bank of New: 


York has compiled from published reports 
the percent return on net assets for 41 
manufacturing industries in 1956. The 
range of rates among the various Industries 
are shown in exhibit VII (exhibit VII, chart, 
omitted). The average rate for all indus- 
tries was 13.9 percent. The average rate 
for the iron and steel industry was also 13.9 
percent. There were 16 industries having 
as high or higher rates, ranging up to 22.4 
percent, and 24 industries with lesser rates, 
ranging down to 6.3 percent. The evidence 
is that the steel industry earnings by this 
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measurement are just about average, even 
without taking into consideration the qual- 
ifications I have mentioned with respect 
to the use of this kind of comparison. With 
those in mind it is obvious that the steel 
industry earnings are subaverage. If the 
steel industry book investment figures were 
adjusted to present-day dollars, and if the 
income were adjusted to take account of 
the depreciation deficiency, the rate of re- 
turn would then calculate out to less than 
the lowest rate shown for these 41 industries. 

A more realistic measurement of profit 
propriety is to compare the stock market 
valuation of the facilities on which the 
profit is earned with what it nowadays 
would cost to reproduce those’ facilities. 
United States Steel's common stock, selling 
at about $70 a share, puts a market valua- 
tion of not over $80 on a ton of integrated 
ingot capacity. Yet we know that it costs 
a minimum of $300 per ton to create brand 
new completely integrated ingot capacity. 
Profits or the prospect thereof would ob- 
viously have to be greater than at present 
to make it attractive to invest venture cap- 
ital in a new integrated steel producing 
enterprise as against putting the money, 
for example, in tax exempt bonds. It is in 
fact quite probable that a truly objective 
analysis of profit margins available from steel 
producing might justify the concern ex- 
pressed from time to time in past years by 
congressional committees about the ade- 
quacy of future steel supplies for a growing 
America. h 

I now would like to address myself briefly 
to two matters I believe to be of both wide- 
spread public interest and-public miscon- 
ception. First is the responsibility involved 
in absorbing wage increases without cost- 
covering price incerases; and, second, is the 
matter of financing expansion and other cap- 
ital requirements through reinvestment of 
income and recourse to the capital markets, 

With regard to the question of absorbing 
cost increases it often is stated, or at least 
implied, that the absorption can be out of 
profits. This at best is only a part truth, for 
52 percent of the cost increase, which is not 
offset by price or efficiency increases, comes 
directly out of Federal income taxes. The 
balance of the cost increase then has to be 
met either by reduction of dividends or by 
reduction in the purchasing of things for 
which reinvested income is spent—that is, 
for needed added working capital and the 
purchase of new tools of production. The 
question thus really comes down to whether 
buyers of steel products shall pay for the 
higher costs of producing it, or whether they 
are to be subsidized out of the Government's 
tax revenues, out of stockholders’ dividends, 
or out of moneys used in providing the Na- 
tion's plants and facilities. 

How this would actually work out can be 
readily shown by a brief reference to the 
financial facts of United States Steel. Both 
costs and prices in 1956 were greater than in 
1955. What would have happened if prices 
in 1956 had been held to the 1955 level? 
The answer is shown in the following table: 


United States Steel's results in 1956 
Dollars in millions] 


| 
bat 1955) De- 
Actual | selling | crease 
prices 
} 
Receipts from customers......| 4,229 3, 899 30 
Disposed of as follows: 
Costs otber than taxes on 


Thus, according to the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, steel prices in 1955 averaged 7.8 
percent less than they did in 1956. Taking 
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that percentage off of our 1956 sales would 
reduce them and the tax base by $330 mil-. 
lion. This would cause a drop in our income 
taxes from $331 million to $159 million, thus 
more than cutting them in half. There 
would also be a drop in our dividends, in our 
income reinvested, or in both from a total 
of $348 million to $190 million, that is, from 
8.2 percent of sales to 4.9 percent. If profits 
were to continue to shrink at this pace it 
would be little more than another year 
before they were entirely wiped out, and all 
income taxes with them. After that the 
Treasury would have to look elsewhere for 
taxes, stockholders would be entirely with- 
out dividends, industries supplying us with 
tools of production would have to look else- 
where for orders to replace those lost from 
us, deterioration in the tools of production 
would supersede the modernization and ex- 
pansion out of which comes increased pro- 
ductivity, the Jobs of our own employees 
would become endangered, no one would lend 
money to the industry, and certainly no one 
would buy new stock in it—and, finally and 
ironically, the price of steel, after this brief 
interruption, would again have to march up- 
ward at the cost inflation rate just to keep 
on breaking even, So the technical answer 
to whether rising costs can be absorbed with- 
out price increase is, “Yes—for some compa- 
nies for a brief and disastrous period.” But I- 
submit that there is no good purpose served 
in so doing. The evil in this matter is the 
basic cost inflation; once it has happened the 
alternatives are to try to keep productive 
America functioning with cost-covering price 
increases, or to head it towards the insolvency 
that no one really wants. 

I must add one word of caution. We are 
quite accustomed to having our critics re- 
work our figures to suit a self-serving pur- 
pose, Thus, a calculated payroll increase, 
forgetting all the other employment cost 
increases that attend it, and completely ig- 
noring the fact that all other costs move 
right along up with the employment cost 
increases, is sometimes compared with the 
gross increase in revenue resulting from a 
price increase. I suppose the basic pretense 
is that the only justified price increase is 
one which yields just enough to cover an 
unearned payroll increase. This flies in the 
face of the truth established by a decade 
and a half of unrelenting experience—a 
truth that cannot be assailed in view of the 
record: All costs move upward refiecting the. 
widespread underlying wage inflation. Only 
on an unwarranted and unstated assump- 
tion is it proper to compare revenue result- 
ing from product price increases with wage 
increases gained for the members of one 
union alone. This assumption is that no 
other employees elsewhere in the economy 
are to enjoy similar wage increases, so that 
no increases of others would be refiected 
in our purchased products and services, the 
plants and equipment we buy, and the taxes 
we pay. It is not, shall I say, a responsible 
assumption. 

I come finally to the matter of financing 
new capital requirements out of reinvested 
income and through the capital markets. 
I think there is a good deal of public mis- 
conception about the matter and so I would 
like to get a few perspective-giving facts on 
the record, A 

First, I would like you to note that accord- 
ing to data regularly published each month 
in Economic Indicators, prepared by the 
Council of Economic Advisers, an average 
of 53 percent of profits after taxes for all 
corporations has been paid out in dividends 
over the past 7 years, the balance being re- 
invested income as I describe it. The cor- 
responding percentage for United States 
Steel is 51 percent. In short, United States 
Steel's decisions in this respect appear to 
follow closely the decisions of corporate 
America as a whole. There is nothing uni- 
que or especially interesting about this policy 
of United States Steel as such. It should be 
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noted that not all of the 49 percent of United 
States Steel's income reinvested was avall- 
able for modernization and growth, since a 
Substantial and growing part of it had to be 
Used to make good the deficiency of depre- 
ciation I have described. 

Next, I supply to you in exhibit VIII a 
tabulation showing for 18 steel producers 
combined, including United States Steel and 
representing 88 percent of the industry, and 
for United States Steel alone, the total 
Outside financing done over the past 11 
Years since the close of World War II. This 
financing is compared with fixed capital ex- 
Penditures in excess of the depreciation that 
Was available. The balance of the expendi- 
tures financed by reinvested income is also 
shown. By inspection of this tabulation you 
may note that the external financing for the 
combined 18 companies, net of refunding, 
Was equivalent to nearly two-thirds of the 
fixed capital expenditures in excess of depre- 
Clation. In the case of United States Steel 
Such outside financing was equivalent to 
about one-third of the capital expenditures 
in excess of the depreciation. The notion 
that the steel industry relies almost exclu- 
sively upon reinvested income as a means of 
Providing for expansion is just another one 
ri those myths founded in fancy rather than 

fact. 

This is not to suggest for a moment that 
there is anything wrong with the traditional 
American business practice of growing by 
Plowing back earnings. Indeed the plowing 
back of is an essential part of 
8rowth—particularly of small business—no 
Matter what other financing methods may 
be employed. Let me explain. All of you 
are aware, of course, that there are only 
three sources of new money available to any 
Company, big or small, to meet the costs of 
Modernizing or expanding its tools of pro- 
duction. All of them represent savings. All 
Of them depend upon the presence or pros- 
Peet of profit. 

The first source of new money for modern- 
ization and expansion is reinvested income 
Over and above that required to meet the 
depreciation deficiency I have mentioned. 
It is obvious that this source depends upon 
Profits because it is a process whereby the 
Owners of a business forego immediate divi- 
ends in favor of reinvesting part of the 
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earnings in their business. During the past 
two decades of cost inflation United States 
Steel has striven mightily to maintain its 
modest prewar profit margin, and in this 
endeavor it has not been entirely successful, 
as I have noted, There are only two ways 
to maintain a profit margin in a period of 
cost infiation. One is to keep costs as low 
as possible through increased efficiency, to 
accomplish which is a continuing objective 
of United States Steel. But this has not 
entirely sufficed so that the other way—in- 
creasing prices within limits permitted by 
competition—has had to be utilized. 

The second of the three sources of new 
money is borrowing. But borrowing is pos- 
sible only if there is profit and reinvested 
income. We are confronted by the simple 
fact that there is limited capacity to borrow, 
particularly, if it is on top of any existing 
debt. And certainly one cannot borrow at 
all unless there is a big enough profit margin 
to convince bond buyers in wholesale fashion, 
that the bonds will be paid off at maturity 
in stride. And unless the bonds can be paid 
off, constantly increasing borrowing and per- 
petual indebtedness must be faced, which 
brings us right back to the necessity of hav- 
ing reinvested income. 

I come finally to the sale of stock as a 
source of new money, and here again, I must 
point out to you that the feasibility of stock 
financing hinges on the adequacy of the 
profit margin. If there are not adequate 
dividends and reinvested income, the stock 
cannot be sold in a large enough amount and 
at a high enough price to avoid seriously 
diluting the equity of existing stockholders. 
On the other hand, if there is a good profit 
margin, there will be reinvested income to 
spend for modernization and growth and 
stock can be sold if it is desirable to supple- 
ment income reinvested. 

I want it clearly understood that no one 
should decry any of these methods of financ- 
ing as such. United States Steel has used all 
of them in the past and may use all of them 
in the future. But I do hope that I have 
helped you to understand that none of these 
methods of financing can provide for the 
healthy growth of the steel industry, or for 
any other industry in America, unless there 
are profit prospects which cover both the pay- 
ment of dividends attractive to investors and 
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United States Steel's financial story, 1910-56 
[Dollars in millions} 


Products | Wear and Interest and Income and} Income or | Preferred | Common |Reinvested 
in the 
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reinvestment income as the company's own 
contribution of a cushion against adversity 
and of provision for growth. In short, you 
can't kill profits and keep progress. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, the big basic. 
cost fact affecting United States Steel's finan- 
cial affairs is the unremitting and rapid rise 
in employment costs—far beyond the rates 
of increase in productivity. This appears to 
be a common denominator of all manufac- 
turing activities with the result that there 
is a very close and inevitable rise in all our 
costs per employee-hour. Historically this 
cost rise got way ahead of prices during 
World War II. Following that war steel 
prices have ever since been experiencing the 


- effects of the continuing cost- push. Steel 


prices have not, however, during the entire 
period, ever sufficiently restored the prewar 
cost-price relationships to result in a profit 
margin, conventionally stated, equal to that 
of 1940. This is despite the fact that oper- 
ating rates in many subsequent years have 
been substantially higher than they were in 
1940. Moreover, depreciation as conven- 
tionally stated and permissible for tax pur- 
poses is, as a byproduct of the inflation, far 
from realistic—whether we like it or not, it 
costs a great deal more to replace plant and 
equipment than is yielded from depreciation 
and accelerated amortization, when the de- 
preciation is based on prices paid long ago for 
similar plant and equipment. This means 
that additional functions of just keeping the 
company even with the board fall upon what 
is called income, with the result that only 
a portion of such income can be regarded as 
available for the purposes formerly served by 
income in prewage inflation days. The rec- 
ords of United States Steel cumulatively and 
convincingly show that as long as nationwide 
wage inflation continues at rates exceeding 
the increases in productivity a price inflation 
will be compelled. By squeezing out profits 
there could be a brief lull, but prices there- 
after would have to reflect directly the rising 
costs. In the meantime such squeezing out 
of profits, if adopted and enforced as a na- 
tional policy for industry in general, would 
obviously bring about great unemployment. 
It brings to mind the 1930's, the last time 
when the American economy had to operate 
without psofits and a period the like of which 
we all hope will never be repeated. 


Percent _ 
income of 
sales 


401. 8 175.0 157.1 — 30.6 9.2 87. 4 25.2 25.4 36.8 17.8 
431.7 161.6 146, 3 27.8 31.1 9.6 55.3 25.2 25,4 4.7 12.8 
533. 9 189.6 214.3 33.4 32.6 9.8 54.2 25.2 25.4 3.6 10. 2 
500. 8 207. 5 191.6 34.0 33.3 13.2 81.2 25.2 25.4 30.6 14.5 
412.2 162.7 153.7 26.6 33.2 12.6 23.4 25.2 15.2 117.0 5.7 
523.7 177.3 189. 8 34.3 32. 8 13.6 75.9 25.2 64 44.3 145 
902.3 263, 9 265.3 43.0 32.0 26.6 271.5 25.2 44.5 201.8 30.1 
1, 284.6 347.9 345.9 83.3 31.0 252.3 224.2 25.2 91.5 107.5 17.5 
1.344. 6 453.0 339.2 98.8 30,7 297.6 125. 3 25.2 71.2 28.9 9.3 
1, 122.6 479.7 364, 5 89. 9 30,1 8L6 76.8 25,2 25.4 26.2 6.8 
1, 290. 6 881.8 413.6 80.0 29.3 76.2 109.7 25.2 25.4 59.1 &5 
728. 0 333.2 249.9 40.1 28.5 37.7 36.6 25.2 25.4 114.0 6.0 
809, 0 323. 4 834.7 47.1 28.4 35.8 39.6 25.2 25.4 111.0 4.9 
1,096. 5 470.4 377.4 56.9 28.0 55.1 108. 7 25,2 29.2 54.3 2.9 
921.4 443.6 206.9 53.2 2. 3 45.3 85.1 25.2 35.6 24.3 9.2 
1,022.0 458.2 333. 6 61.6 2. 1 50.9 90, 6 25.2 35.6 29.8 8.9 
1,082, 3 469.3 346.7 70.4 26.8 52.4 116,7 25.2 35.6 55.9 10.8 
960. 5 412.7 323. 1 64.4 26.1 46.3 87.9 25.2 49.8 12.9 9.2 
1, 005.3 402.9 338. 4 73.2 25.7 51.0 1141 25.2 49.8 39.1 11.4 
1, 097. 4 410.2 350. 0 60. 8 14.9 55.0 197.5 252 63.8 108. 5 18.0 
825. 4 371.7 24.8 63.8 5.6 48.1 104.4 25.2 60,4 18.8 12.6 
548. 7 258. 4 187. 2 70. 4 5.5 34.2 13.0 25.2 37.0 149.2 24 
287.7 138. 5 141.8 41.6 5.3 31.7 171.2 > ay gs ec 191.9 121 7 
375.0 167.9 161.4 45.3 5.2 31.7 136.5 F 143.7 19.7 
420.9 214.8 140. 5 46. 4 5.1 35.8 121.7 7.2 128.9 1 8.1 
639, 4 253.9 191. 2 49.8 5.0 38.4 1.1 7.2 16.1 v 
70.5 339,0 287. 5 59.0 4.9 49.6 50. 5 80:4 Fe — 1 6.4 
1,028. 4 , 447.1 342.6 64.1 5.1 74.6 94.9 58. 5 2.7 9. 2 
611.1 204. 4 228.3 50. 3 8. 3 37.5 17,7 “Sy eo 132.9 11.3 
846.0 386. 5 293. 5 63.4 9.3 62.2 41. 1 25.2 15.9 49 
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Products | Employ- 


Year of operation d mexia ment costs services| exbaustion | other costs | other taxes 

80) 

1,079.1 404.3 358.3 72.6 3.6 
1, 622.3 628.3 604. 6 98.6 60 
1, 863. 0 782.7 673.4 128.2 6.2 
1,972.3 912.9 730.6 134.0 6.3 
2.02. 2 957. 2 . 4 130. 0 5.0 
1, 747.3 825.5 670, 1 123.4 3. 5 
1, 496, 1° 704. 5 500. 4 68.7 4.8 
2, 122.8 903. 6 830.4 114.0 24 
2. 481.5 1, 035, 7 1,008.9 146.0 2.4 
2.301. 7 945.9 885.7 319.7 2.3 
2. 956.4 1.179. 4 1,118.8 143.9 2.2 
3,524.1 1, 374.6 1, 327.9 102.1 2.0 
3, 137. 4 1, 322.1 1, 307.6 176.9 1. * 
3,861.0 1, 569.2 1,418.7 236, 6 21 
3,250. 4 1,387.0 1,134.3 261.8 5.2 
4. 07. 7 1,614.9, 1, 355.2 25.2 9.1 
4,228.9 1, 681.0 1, 487.5 277.6 77 


3 Deficit. 


Nore.—The data are in some respects necessarily approximate, and are hased on 
the yearly earnings reported aunually sto stockholders without adjustment for sur- 
plus charges and credits except that the yeurs 1942 and 1943 reflect renegotiation settle- 


Exner II- United States Steel Corporation, 
consolidated statement of income, 1956 


ments, 


Average hourly earnings, 22 industry groups, 
1956 as a percent of 1940—Continued 


1956 

Percent of index 
Million Industry groups—Continued 1940 100 
ee eee General merchandise stores 266. 67 
Food and liquor stores 305. 61 

Automotive and accessories deal- 
Products and ser vices od . 228. 9 285. 71 
ù 302. 94 
8 costs 1, 681.0 244. 76 
Products and services 258. 20 
n er 1, 487. 5 

Wear and exhaustion o 75 260.54 


p de 3 Average deviation —23.2 points or 8.1 per- 
cent. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Income and other taxes... 
e ERE R roam sand 4 


Exnisir V-a.—Employment costs per hour, 
prices and profits, 1940-56 


Dividends: 
On preferred stork... 25. 
On common stock... 144. Inden 1940=100 
9 th United 


Income reinvested in business | 178.0 Seats Fin- one 
Year ployee hour) |Whole-| ished | income 
sale steel as a 
Exuisit IV price | mill [percent 
Average hourly earnings, 22 industry groups, index! preaun rk 
1956 as a percent of 1940 
1956 
inder — a] | ____ 
Industry groups: 1940=100 100.0 100. 0 
Blast furnaces, steel works and 124.3 100.4 
rolling mils 299. 76 131.6 100, 6 
Primary smelting and refining of tae 580 
nonferrous metals 138. 1 103.1 
Automobiles 144.5 112.2 
Ship and boatbuilding and repair- is tee 
mg 255. 44 204.8 161. 1 
Canning and preserving.....-._-. 330. 53 241.1 169. 2 
Apparel and other finished tex- 274, 3 182.8 
tile products 264. 71 ap 71 5 
Pulp, paper and paperboard mills. 314. 50 307.0 200.7 
Petroleum refining 272.35 349. 1 219.5 
Tires and inner tubes 262. 23 254.1 238.0 
Metal mining 315. 07 
Anthracite 284. 63 
Bituminous—coal 318. 23 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas 
production... 44 281. 50 
03 
-23 n commodities—U. 8. Burean of Labor Statistics, 
99 20. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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United States Steel's financial story, 1910-56—Continued 
Dollars in millions) 


Products | Wear and Interest sA oone and Toma or 


ments mace in the succeeding years. 
Employment costs Include pensions and social securit: 
with 1949, also include payments for insurance and other employce benefits, 


August 14, 1957 


Preferred | Common |Reinvested| Percent 
stock stock In the ineome of 
dividend | dividend 


business sales 

25.2 34.8 42.2 9. 5 

25.2 34.8 55.2 7.2 

Š 25,2 34. 8 11.2 a8 
62. 25.2 34.8 2.6 3.2 
60; 25.2 34.8 N 2.9 
5. 25. 2 34. 8 12.0 3.3 
SS, 25.2 34.8 28.6 3. 9 
127. 25.2 45.7 56.2 60 
120. 25.2 52.2 62.2 5.2 
165. 25.2 58.1 84.6 7.2 
215. 25.2 92.7 07,6 73 
184. 25.2 78.3 BOR 42 
143. 25.2 78.3 40.1 4.6 
222. 25.2 78.3 118.6 5.8 
195, 25.2 85.5 84. 7 6. U 
370. 25.2 122.9 222.0 9.4 
348, 25.2 144.9 178. 0 8.2 


For example, taxes are as accrued before adjust- 
taxes and, beginning 


Exuisir IIl.—Steel industry capital expendi- 
tures versus financing, 1946-56, eighteen 
companies representing 88 percent of steel 
capacity in 1957 


[Dollars in millions} 


18 companies | United States 
Steel 


Percent 
of prop 
erty 
expond- 
ituros 


Property expendi- 
6 


exhaustion....-..] 4. 628. 7 1,992. 5 


Norrowing .n-.-..- 
Sule of stock 


tures met by re- 
investment 


100. 0 1,010.7 100.0 
Source: Annual reports of companies, Moody's In- 

vestors Service, Standard & Poor's Corp.—Standard 

Corporation Descriptions, z : 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, in 
an address before the annual convention 
of the New York State CIO in New York 
City last Friday, Gov. Averell Harriman 
Paid a deserving tribute to the leader- 
ship of the American labor movement 
tor standing firm against racketeers try- 
ing to exploit the working men and 
Women of the country, and for working 
through the AFL-CIO ethical practices 
Committee to put their own house in 
Order. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Governor Harriman’s address be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Excenprs FROM AN AppREsS BY GOVERNOR 

AVERELLE HARRIMAN AT THE ANNUAL CON- 

VENTION OF THE NEw Tonk Strate CIO, 

Commopons Hore., New Yore Crrr, Au- 

Gust 9, 1957 


* 

Gov. Averell Harriman sald today: “It is 
intolerable that hoodlums and racketeers, in 
the guise of trade unionists, shall be per- 
mitted to exploit working men and women 
Of New York State.” 

Speaking at the annual convention of the 
“il York State CIO, Governor Harriman 

“There is no room for these elements in 

erican life, I know you join with me in 
the determination to root them out. 

“The position of the AFL-CIO on the issue 
of racketeers is plain. Its constitution 
Minces no words. It specifically establishes 
that ‘it is a basic principle of the federation 
that it must be and remain free from any and 
all corrupt influences and from the under- 
Mining effort of communism, fascism or other 
totalitarian agencies.’ The ethical practices 
Code of the AFL-CIO has defined this sec- 
tion in this way: ‘Under this constitutional 
Provision there is no room within the feder- 
ation or any of its affiliated unions for any 
Person in a position of leadership or respon- 
Bibility who is a crook or a racketeer.’ 

“I have talked with George Meany about 
this, and more than a year ago, I met with 
members of the AFL-CIO ethical practices 
Committee. I told them then they could 
count upon me and the State government to 
Blive full support to their objectives. 

“I salute George Meany and the other 
leaders of labor who are working vigorously 
to wipe out these parasites, 

“In addition, we've got to get at those 
Unprincipled employers who do business 
With the racketeers in order to keep legiti- 
mate trade unions out of their plants. And 
We've got to root out the phony labor rein- 
tions consultants who negotiate ‘sweetheart’ 
Rgreements to perpetuate sweatshops. 
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“In doing this, we will be protecting and 
strengthening the legitimate trade union 
movement that has helped raise the standard 
of living and well being of our workers and 
their families and helped bring our Nation 
to the highest leyel of prosperity ever known 
on this earth, 

“Here in New York, the AFL-CIO commit- 
tee on Puerto Rican affairs is working to 
protect newcomers from exploitation. While 
I was in Puerto Rico recently, I discussed 
these problems with the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, and I was glad to learn that 
he and his government are prepared to help 
us any way they can. 

“I commend you for what you are doing, 
and you can be sure you will have the fullest 
cooperation from the State government. 

But there is more to be done by the State. 
Unions are not law enforcing agencies. I 
am appointing a group of outstanding citi- 
zens to consider and recommend the manner 
in which the State can play a more effective 
role in protecting the public interest and 
the legitimate trade union movement by rid- 
ding our State of racketeers. This commit- 
tee wil consult with all State and city agen- 
cles involved, as well as your unions and 
responsible employers. 

“In addition, your unions can be helped 
in your efforts, if certain Federal adminis- 
trative regulations which now serve as pro- 
tective weapons to racketeer locals are 
changed. A regulation of the National Labor 
Relations Board provides that a contract be- 
tween any union—even a racket union—and 
an employer is a bar to the election of 
another union in the plant. This is not part 
of the national labor relations law. It is 
an administrative ruling of the Board, This 
is a hindrance to efforts of your legitimate 
locals to break the grip of racketeers and 
certainly should be changed.” 

Discussing the civil-rights bill in Con- 
gress, Governor Harriman said, “The posi- 
tion of the Democratic Party of New York 
State is clear. Every single Democrat in 
the Congress from New York voted for the 
bill that passed the House. Unhapplly, when 
the bill reached the Senate, the President 
of the United States expressed doubt as to 


his position on certain important provisions, © 


As a result the enemies of the bill were quick 
to exploit the advantage handed them by 
the President's faltering confusion. Sen- 
ators from both parties joined in watering 
the bill down. I only hope that it is still 
possible to stengthen the bill before its final 
passage by Congress. Regardless of what 
happens to this bill, the Democratic Party 
of New York State will continue its unwaver- 
ing fight for full and effective civil rights 
for all the citizens of our country. 

In the meantime it is more vital than 
ever that we here in New York continue to 
press forward in eliminating discrimination 
in our State. When I became governor, re- 
vitalization of SCAB was one of my prin- 
cipal objectives. And, I am gratified to say 
that, despite the refusal of Republican legis- 
lative leaders to give the commission the 
additional powers and funds it needs, we 
have made substantial progress in the past 
2½ years, 

“We have extended the atthority of the 
State Commission Against Discrimination to 
cover all publicly assisted housing includ- 
ing FHA and VA housing. We have a new 
and vigorous chairman of SCAD who has 


been working closely with you and with in- 
dustry, I want to thank you for your action 
in setting up a labor advisory committee 
which has been so helpful in working with 
the commission. With your cooperation and 
that of industry, the commission has made 
important gains against discrimination not 
only in employment, but in promotions and 
upgrading. 

“Our progress is shown by the fact that 
more complaints have been filed with the 
commission in the first 6 months of this year 
than in any previous full year with the ex- 
ception of 1956. This doesn't mean that 
acts of discrimination are becoming more 
prevalent in our State. It does demonstrate 
that our citizens are becoming more fully 
aware that this administration has made 
the commission a more effective instrument 
for enforcing out antidiscrimination laws. 
Our people are more and more confident of 
SCAD's willingness and ability to halt dis- 
criminatory practicés—and if this be zeal, 
let's have more of it. 

“In other areas we haye brought new 
vision to State government in advancing the 
welfare of all our citizens, 

For the first time, we have passed legisla- 
tion to protect the consumer who buys on 
time from exploitation and gouging. And 
that means most of’ our families. 

“Our charter for the aging has achieved 
national recognition as a practical am 
for assisting elderly citizens to continue to 
fulfill active and satisfying roles in their 
communities. We have been concentrating 
upon the placement of older workers in 
productive Jobs. And we are breaking down 
the prejudices against hiring older people. 
During the past year, 1 out of every 4 workers 
placed in a job by the State employment 
service was over 45 years old. 

“Despite the high level of business activity 
and general prosperity, substantial numbers 
of our families still don't have adequate 
minimum incomes, and this is true in rural 
communities as well as in the cities. To help 
these families help themselves, we have or- 
ganized an attack on poverty, and this means 
greater efforts to expand educational oppor- 
tunities, to extend vocational training and 
apprenticeship, to rehabilitate the physical 
handicapped, and to end discrimination in 
hiring and job advancements, I ask your 
support in furthering these practical pro- 
grams to help eliminate poverty in our State, 

“Since I became Governor, there has been 
the greatest increase in State aid to schools 
in the history of New York State. We have 
broadened the opportunity for higher edu- 
cation by tripling the number of Regents’ 
scholarships, In addition, the State uni- 
versity must play its part in taking care of 
greatly increased numbers of boys and girls 
coming out of high school, growing numbers 
of whom are seeking higher education. To 
play its part, we must expand the State 
university. I ask your support for the $250 
million bond issue for the State university 
that is coming before the voters this 
November. : 

Alter bitter controversy, we beat off the 
efforts of Republican legislators, backed by 
the real-estate lobbby, to weaken rent con- 
trols in New York City. And after nearly 
3 years of effort we made some progress this 
year in closing some of the loopholes in the 
rent law, but not enough. 
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“We have discussed the evils of exploita- 
tion of Puerto Ricans and other newcomers 
through low wages. But it is equally vicious 
to exploit them by making them pay exorbi- 
tant rents. Today, through the decontrol 
of phony conversions of apartments, many 
of our lowest-income families in poor and 
overcrowded quarters are required to pay a 
higher rent, on a square-foot basis, than 
families living in luxury apartments on Park 
Avenue. r 

“I think it is shameful that the Republi- 
can leaders of the legislature refused to join 
me in ending this type of exploitation. If 
the limited powers they grudgingly gave the 
rent commissioner are not adequate, I will be 
back this winter for additional legislation. 
And here again I ask, and I know I will have, 
your support. 

“At the regular session and again at the 

session of the legislature, we saw the 
true colors of the Republican majority on 
matters directly affecting the workingmen 
and women of our State. In Washington, 
the Eisenhower administration has been ex- 
posed as the captive of self-seeking, special- 
interest groups. Make no mistake about it. 
It’s the same with the Republicans in the 
legislature at Albany. 

“In Washington, the tight-money, high- 
interest policy of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is favoring big business at the ex- 
pense of small business and individuals, 
The policy was supposed to stop inflation, 
but it has failed to do this. The cost of 
living has reached a new high in each of the 
last 10 months, and it Ig now about 4 percent 
higher than a year ago. Under the guise of 
checking inflation, the Eisenhower admin= 
istration is applying measures to curtail con- 
sumption at a time when we are not fully 
using our productive capacity. This will not 
stop inflation, but will create unemploy- 
ment—which is what they appear to want. 

“At Albany in the last 2), years, we have 
made important advances in labor legisla- 
tion. Disability benefits have been in- 
creased. Unemployment benefits have been 
raised and coverage extended, But not 
enough. 

“This year, I proposed we Increase maxl- 
mum benefits under the unemployment in- 
surance and workmen's compensation laws 
from $36 to $45. The Republican leaders 
accepted my recommendation, but, as a 
price, they insisted upon riders which violate 
long-accepted principles of unemployment 
insurance and workmen's compensation. 

“By attempting to force thousands of 
small and seasonal employers in the garment 
and apparel industries, the construction in- 
dustry, the canning industry, and other sea- 
sonal industries to pay disproportionately 
higher taxes, the Republican bill challenged 
the sound and proven doctrine that unem- 
ployment is a social risk. It singled out as 
deserving of special punishment the worker 
who voluntarily quits his job to take an- 
other. It opened the way for the unscrupu- 
lous employer, out to delay or block pay- 
ment of benfits to unemployed workers. The 
Republican bill on workmen's compensation 
threatened workers injured on the job with 
time-consuming and costly litigation to col- 
lect awards made by the Board. 

“At the public hearing I held, representa- 
tives of labor from all over the State opposed 
these bills—without a dissenting voice; And 
there was substantial opposition from small 
and seasonal employers. 

“I vetoed these bills. 

"I then called the legislature back in spe- 
cial session and asked them to pass bills 
covering what all agreed upon, namely, in- 

maximum benefits to $45 a week, 
and leave all controversial matters to be con- 
sidered on their merits at the next regular 
session. Once again, the hypocrisy of their 
claim to be interested in the welfare of the 
working people was exposed. They showed 


they were ready to give increased benefits 
only if they could take away the rights that 
working people had gained over the years. 

“Now the job ahead of all of us is to see to 
it that we get an increase in benefits at the 
next regular session—and make them retro- 
active to July 1. And there are other im- 
provements we need, such as broadening dis- 
ability benefits to help in meeting hospital 
expenses. 

In order to protect our high standards 
from the unfair competition from low-wage 
States, we must continue to fight for a na- 
tional minimum wage of 61.25 an hour. On 
three occasions, the Republicans in the legis- 
lature refused to join me in this demand 
upon Congress. Employers, as well as labor, 
should be for this. And all of us in New 
York—employers and labor—should urge the 
President and the Congress to repeal those 
sections of Taft-Hartley which the President 
himself called union busting. I assure you 
that as long as I am Governor, there will be 
no misnamed right-to-work law in New York 
State. From now on, to make clear what 
these so-called right-to-work laws really are, 
I propose that we call them by their proper 
names—right-to-scab laws.” 


Reducing the Federal Wasteline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
view between Colonel Sherman and Nor- 
man MacDonald over WEEl in Boston on 
July 14, 1957, on the subject Reducing 
the Federal Wasteline. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

REDUCING THE FEDERAL WASTELINE—INTER- 
View WITH NORMAN MACDONALD 


Mr. SHERMAN. In its great survey of the 
organization and operation of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, the 
Hoover Commission necessarily gave detailed 
attention to Federal personnel procedures 
and the civil service system: 

Mr. Hoover himself has said that no por- 
tion of the Commission's monumental report 
compares in importance to the section deal- 
ing with findings and recommendations in 
the whole area of how we handle the Govern- 
ment's problem of employing civilians to run 
its complicated machinery. 

Because he has so often been heard to say 
publicly that control of the cost of Govern- 
ment is lost when control of personnel is 
lost, it has seemed appropriate to inytte to 
“discuss this activity Norman MacDonald, ex- 
ecutive director of the Massachusetts Federa- 
ton of Taxpayers Associations. 

Incidentally, this month marks the tax- 
payers’ federation’s 25th anniversary of vigi- 
lant guard mount over Massachusetts tax 
dollars. Back when the federation was new 
the State was collecting only $77.5 million 
to carry on Its services; this year Norman 
MacDonald and his staff are struggling to 
analyze a maze of figures totaling approxi- 
mately $400 million. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he and his organization are 
asking the question: “Isn't it time the State 
slowed down its spending at least long 
enough to take a look at its obsolete, inade- 
quate, and unfair taxing system?“ 
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Norman, I mow you share Herbert Hoover's 
concern with the people Government must 
hire to do its business—their number, their 
conditions of employment, what they are 
paid while they work, ard how much they 
will get when they retire. Perhaps like the 
Hoover Commission itself you are unable to 
translate directly good personnel practices 
into direct dollar savings; but perhaps also 
like the Hoover Commission, you see the pos- 
sibility of even greater benefits than direct 
and immediate dollar savings. 

Mr. MacponaLp. I do, as a matter of fact 
feel deeply about the whole subject, and 
very greatly regret the general dismal public 
apathy toward public personnel, which apart 
from defense and foreign aid which we still 
hopefully look upon as temporary necessi- 
ties, represents the most important element 
in the cost of what we might call normal 
government. If we were to include the cost 
of military personnel and of payments to 
veterans there we would find the one great 
reason for high taxes. And we would also 
find ourselves confronted by a series of prob- 
lems so complicated as to seem on the sur- 
face to be nearly insoluble. Fortunately, 
the Hoover Commission has gone beneath the 
surface to find a course through the maze 
of complications. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do I gather, then that you 
agree with the Hoover Commission from 
whose report I now quote: “Our task force 
has found, and we agree, that the Govern- 
ments personnel on the whole is competent, 
faithful and, in numerous specialties, dis- 
tinguished. The greatest weakness is in ex- 
pert managerial direction. Management 
needs to be improved at all levels, from the 
noncareer political appointees and the career 
administrators down to the first-line super- 
Visors.“ ? 

Mr. Macpoxatp. I not only agree, but I 
think I would go one step beyond the report 
to argue that the mere size of the Federal 
establishment (and it is indeed gigantic), 
has had altogether too much attention while 
the reasons Yor the growth in size have been 
largely ignored. It is dramatic, of course, to 
recall that when the new Federal Govern- 
ment moved into the new city of Washington 
some years after the Revolution, it carried 
with it only 143 officers and employees, while 
currently we have something like 2,300,000 of. 
them, But size all by itself means nothing. 
A series of controls which may regulate size 
upon rational bases might mean everything 
in influencing the cost of Government. 

Another thing I might mention in passing 
as sensible and realistic in approaching the 
personnel problem is that the Hoover Com- 
mission did not fall into the trap which 
has caught many a distinguished amateur 
over the years and that it did not suggest 
that all we need to do is to apply certain 
business practices and policies in personnel 
administration to the Federal establishment 
and we would be out of the fiscal woods. I 
often have felt that such thinking is folly; 
because no two human enterprises can be 
further apart in their very natures than the 
profit drive which makes business operate 
as well as it does, and the service drive which 
forces government to operate as badly as it 
sometimes must. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Am I to gather from what 
you have sald that you do not think that 
governmental operation can be efficient 80 
far as personnel is concerned? I think you 
rather alarm me. } 

Mr. MacDonaLp. There is no cause for sus- 
tained alarm—if the Congress will heed the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. The base upon which these recom- 
mendations stands is, as I have already said, 
one rooted in realism. It is one which recog- 
nizes that policies should be fixed and in 
a sense executed by the party in power, and 
that continuity in the operation of the 
Government's manifold services requires 
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numerous skilled, trained, nonpartisan em- 
Ployees whose permanence and conditions of 
employment are protected by law. These, 
as anyone can see, are two different things 
requiring two different approaches. In rec- 
Ognizing this fundamental fact, the Hoover 
Commission has performed a most valuable 
Public service. This double concept of pub- 
lic service has always been difficult to accept 
in the United States. I suppose the reason 
is that when we think of civil service we 
think only of the statutory means we estab- 
lished back in 1883 to regulate the selection, 
Promotion, compensation, and retirement of 
Certain public employees. In our devotion 
to what has sometimes been an unrealized 
ideal, and let's face that fact, we have re- 
fused to regard the term “civil service“ as 
Teasonably embracing all the nonmilitary 
men and women, whether within or with- 
Out the statutory classified service. This 
really simple concept is understood in Great 
Britain and France, for instance, and will be 
Understood here by anyone who will give 
the Hoover Commission's personnel report 
even a cursory reading. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I am sure you are right. 
Certainly I gained from reading the report 
that what we all think of as our “Civil Serv- 
ice” was originally a device for the recruit- 
Ment, regulation and protection of appoint- 
Ment to the working force of the Govern- 
Ment and only by later reference impinged 
at all upon the top supervisory and policy- 
Making force. 

Mr. Macponap. There you have stated 
What is the heart of the matter. But I think 
you have deliberately done so only in part. 

As I read the report, the great contribution 
ot Mr. Hoover and his distinguished asso- 
Clates has been to recommend a change in 
national thinking—no longer to consider 
Clyil-seryice employees as only the rank and 
file, but to include in the category senior, 
Well-paid career administrators of excep- 
tional skill and experience for continuing 
Service in our manifold departments and 
agencies. Salaries would range from 810,- 
800 to a maximum of $17,500 after long, con- 
structive and otherwise outstanding service. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As I understand it, that 
Tecommendation, if carried out, would at- 

and hold the finest type of young men 
und women seeking a successful career in the 
Public service. It might even reduce the 
tremendously expensive turnover of such em- 
Ployees which now ranges between 25 and 
30 percent? 

Mr, MacponaLp. Colonel Sherman, I shud- 
der whenever I hear that turnover figure 
Mentioned. It means only one thing to me: 
that Government, which sorely needs skill, 
loyalty, imagination and even vision is losing 
its most competent people at an appalling 
Tate simply because neither the politicians 
nor the public has been willing to face up 
to the facts of life in a 20th century United 
States—as the Hoover Commission has done. 

Remember, I blame both the politicians 
&nd the public, because there is a general ac- 
Ceptance of the enlightened concept of the 
Hoover Commission that our situation is 
Sure to deteriorate, with more taxes and 

ning efficiency among the consequences. 
Probably I should also include a declining 
Standard of service as well. 

Basically, it is the standard of service 
Which concerns me. A high standard, I am 
Convinced, can result only from general un- 
derstanding of what the Hoover Commission 
is trying to accomplish. To illustrate what 
I mean let me once more refer to the British 
and French civil services, both of which have 

ent administrators of high rank. On 
the one hand, the British offices are world 
famous for their rigidities, and the French 
lor their incomparable bureaucratic confu- 
Sion, Neither of these things do we wish to 

ve brought upon us as a consequence of a 
bold, constructive recommendation. I 
Worry, however, about the possibility un- 
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less your Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report which has performed prodigies of 
public education goes all out to inform the 
American people of what they can gain tax- 
wise and in efficient service by the adoption 
of the recommendations we have been dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Right now our cause has 
the support of a countrywide wave of genu- 
ine public interest in how our Government 
is run and how much it costs. The Presi- 
dent's 1958 Federal budget, which establishes 
a record for peacetime budgets, focused 
everybody's attention on the size and cost 
of Government. To go back to your com- 
ment on what you described as the double 
concept of service that has always been dif- 
ficult to accept in the United States, I would 
like to point out that the Hoover Commis- 
sion found that serious confusion did exist 
between the activities of officials-with politi- 
cal responsibilities and the activities of ca- 
reer officials who remain in the Federal serv- 
ice no matter which political party is in 
power. They found that while career admin- 
istrators normally have not been asked to 
actually engage in political battle, they have 
at times been thrust into the position of 
having to defend agency policies, programs, 
and activities. Now obviously a career offi- 
cial should not be asked to take political re- 
sponsibility for a program nor should politi- 
cal officials be distributed amidst the per- 
manent administrative structure of our ca- 
reer service. So it was to be expected that 
the Hoover Commission recommended there 
be this clear delineation between career and 
noncareer posts, with more career execu- 
tives at the departmental level to take over 
the more political and partisan tasks, As I 
said, right now there seems to be an up- 
surge of genuine political interest in Gov- 
ernment and we can at least hope that Con- 
gress will reflect this interest by adopting 
some of the noncontroversial measures that 
are waiting for action in Washington, 


Pro and Con on Cigarette Issue 


„EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, as is well 
known, some of the finest tobacco in the 
entire world is grown in the great Free 
State of Maryland. Consequently, we 
Marylanders have a very special interest 
in all aspects of the tobacco industry. 
We are also quite proud of the way in 
which our forefathers who were tobacco 
growers established a pattern of patri- 
otism, hard work, individual initiative, 
and responsibility. This tradition, I 
might add, is still faithfully observed by 
our tobacco producers of today. With 
these facts as background, I-present an 
article entitled “Pro and Con on Ciga- 
rette Issue,” and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The author is the well-known 
David Lawrence, and the item was 
printed in yesterday’s issue of the Eve- 
ning Star, of Washington. In his arti- 
cle, Mr. Lawrence discusses the suspicion 
which has been used as a foundation for 
much of the misleading propaganda 
about cigarette smoking, and he indi- 
cates that the entire subject should be 
considered in the light of facts, not mis- 
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representations through guilt by associ- 

ation. I feel that most Marylanders 

skare his desire to obtain hard, cold, 
basic facts on this issue, and I recom- 
mend his article for the special consider- 

ation of this body. x 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

PRO AND CON ON CIGARETTE ISSUE—CANCER 
SOCIETY OPFICIALS SEEN OPPOSED ON CAUSE- 
AND-EFFECT QUESTION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Does cigarette smoking really cause cancer 
of the lung? Scientists are divided on the 
subject, and evidently there is even a differ- 
ence of opinion among the direetors of the 
American Cancer Society as to how much 
actual proof of a cause-and-effect nature 
had been adduced. 

This correspondent wrote 2 weeks ago that 
the statistics with reference to tobacco and 
lung cancer may really turn out some day 
to prove a cause-and-effect relationship, but 
to date it is only fair to say that no such 
evidence has yet been produced. 

M. R. Runyon, executive vice president of 
the American Cancer Society, sends me a 
letter under date of August 9 in which he 
says that the case against cigarettes as an 
important cause of lung cancer rests upon 
a number of studies in the last 20 years 
which, when added together, form “a most 
convincing chain of evidence.“ He points 
to the report made by seven prominent sci- 
entists, described as an independent study 
group on smoking and health, sponsored by 
the American Cancer Society and other or- 
ganizations. This group reviewed all the 
evidence available and on June 7, declared: 

“The sum total of scientific evidence es- 
tablishes beyond reasonable doubt that cig- 
arette smoking is a causative factor in the 
rapidly increasing incidence of human epi- 
dermoid carcinoma of the lung.” 

Runyon also quotes from the report of a 
scientific body in Great Britain which, on 
June 27 last said: 

“Evidence from many investigations in 
different countries indicates that a major 
part of the increase (in lung cancer) is as- 
sociated with tobacco smoking, particularly 
in the form of cigarettes. In the opinion 
of the council, the most reasonable interpre- 
tation of this evidence is that the relation- 
ship is one of direct cause and effect.” 

This writer did not in his recent dispatch, 
nor does he now, dispute the right of var- 
ious scientific groups to bring whatever 
facts they have gathered to the attention of 
the public and of Congress, together with 
any implications or interpretations the 
American Cancer Society or anybody else 
may derive from the statistics or the studies. 

But it ts also a significant fact that Dr. 
Ian G. MacDonald, director of cancer re- 
search of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia who is not only chairman of the 
American Medical Association but is himself 
a director of the American Cancer Society, 
said to a congressional committee on July 25: 

“Although there is an apparent association 
between cigarette smoking and lung cancer, 
a review of the total evidence falls to estab- 
lish a cause-and-effect relationship. 

In summary, the total evidence here re- 
viewed fails to establish any sound basis on 
which a causative influence may be assigned 
to cigarette of cancer of the lung. As in a 
majority of human cancers, we have at hand 
an imposing list of predisposing factors, no 
one of which is of more than ephermeral 
status. The total problem of cancer in homo 
sapiens from the standpoint of its basic 
cause remains as much an impenetrable mys- 
tery as in the days of Aesculapius.” - 

The Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service—Leroy E. Burney—in a 
statement issued on July 12, does not go as 
far as the American Cancer Society's study 
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group in claiming that the scientific evidence 
establishes beyond reasonable doubt that 
cigarette smoking is a causative factor in 
lung cancer. Surgeon General Burney says: 

“In the light of these studies, it is clear 
that there is an increasing and consistent 
body of evidence that excessive cigarette 
smoking is one of the causative factors in 
lung cancer.” 

But the Surgeon General also adds: 

“At the same time, it is clear that heavy 
and prolonged cigarette smoking is not the 
only cause of lung cancer. Lung cancer oc- 
curs among nonsmokers, and the incidence 
of lung cancer among various population 
groups does not always coincide with the 
amount of cigarette smoking. 

“The precise nature of the factors in heavy 
and prolonged cigarette smoking which can 
cause lung cancer is not known. The Public 
Health Service supports the recommenda- 
tion of the study group that more research 
is needed to identify, isolate, and try to elim- 
inate the factors in excessive cigarette smok- 
ing which can cause cancer. 

“The Service also supports the recom- 
mendation that more research is needed into 
the role of air pollution and other factors 
which may also be causes of lung cancer in 
man.” 

There was a time when medical men 
throughtout the country insisted that the 
public should take its medical advice from 
them and not from public discussion of con- 
troversial aspects of cures as well as alleged 
causes of various illnesses. 

Today, however, mere suspicion and guilt 
by association through statistics are ap- 
parently considered sufficiently convincing 
to arouse the public to change its habits of 
life. Just as it is important for all pertinent 
facts and statistics to be publicized, so it is 
also important for the dissenting view among 
scientists and physicians to be presented to 
the same public. 

This writer happens never to have been 
a smoker, but does not feel it incumbent 
upon him to help scare other people into 
changing their habits of life on the basis 
merely of statistical association or suspicion. 


Need for Retention of United States 
Naval Base at Chaguaramas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has spoken out 
firmly and clearly in behalf of appro- 
priating the full amount of funds which 
have now been authorized for the 1958 
mutual-security program. j 

I fully respect, of course, the préroga- 
tives of the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees. I believe, how- 
ever, that the President is correct in 
stating very decisively that the needs of 
free world security should not be 
ignored, and that the present proposed 
budget should not be slashed. 

While I am glad to back up the Presi- 
dent’s position, I want to let it be known, 
simultaneously, that I feel the United 
States must, at the same time, speak very 
frankly to our friends when too much 
may be asked of us. 

A case in point is the proposal of 
some of our West Indian friends to the 
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effect that the United States should sur- 
render the naval base at Chaguaramas, 
Trinidad, a base which we secured on a 
99-year lease back in 1940. ‘This base 
has cost us an estimated $100 million. 
Now, however, we are being asked to 
kindly move from this base, abandon 
it, and build it somewhere else, in order 
that the West Indian Federation, now in 
the making, can have a capital. 

I, for one, am gratified that West In- 
dians are moving steadily toward fed- 
eration and self-government. But I see 
no reason why, in this instance, Uncle 
Sam should dip into the United States 
taxpayers’ pockets to the tune of $100 
million and simply writeoff our past ex- 
penditure at the base. 

We of the United States have gone out 
of our way to be kind and to be generous. 
We have asked the taxpayer again and 
again to sacrifice. We are asking him 
to sacrifice, still again, in terms of the 
1958 Mutual Security budget. But 
there is a point beyond which generosity 
becomes folly. There is a point beyond 
which the desire to make friends be- 
comes a mere habit of squandering 
money. 

I believe that the United Stats Navy 
is 100 percent correct in its desire to 
maintain the present base, and I, for 
one, pledge my full support to it. 

I make these comments without any 
sense of vindictiveness or harsh criti- 
cism, but simply as plain, blunt facts. 

I believe that the case for our Ameri- 
can position was well summed up in a 
Milwaukee Journal article of August 6. 
I send it to the desk, along with the text 
of another Journal article of August 11 
and a New York Times article of the 
same day. I ask “unanimous consent 
that all three of these articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of 
August 6, 1957] 
A Request THAT Wovto GOUGE THE UNITED 
STATES a Few HUNDRED MILLIONS 

Many Americans hailed establishment last 
year of federation government for most Brit- 
ish territories in the Caribbean area. The 
proposal that the United States surrender a 
$150-million naval base for a federation 
capital site is something else again. 

The naval base is on Chaguaramas Bay, 
Trinidad. It was started during World 
War II. Enclosed by a string of islands, it 
is considered one of the best naval bases in 
the world. It is an integral part of the 
defense system of this country, all the 
friendly territories in the Caribbean and 
South America. No other natural site like 
It is available in the area. 

The United States has a 99-year lease, 
given by Great Britain in 1940, on the base 
property. 

There are 13 major islands or groups of 
islands in the Caribbean federation. They 
reach from Jamaica (south of Cuba) through 
the Greater and Lesser Antilles to Trinidad, 
off Venezuela. 

In these many islands there are plenty of 
sites for a West Indies federation capital, 
more central and practical than Chi 
Bay. It is interesting to recall that during 
early negotiations leading to federation no 
mention was made of Trinidad for a capital. 
The thinking was that Grenada was the best 
and most logical capital site. Jamaica was 
also mentioned. 
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Now federation leaders and newspapers are 
asking Uncle Sam to void his lease, junk the 
naval base, build a new one elsewhere—and 
all for free, as a gesture of good will and 
friendship toward his Caribbean neighbors. 

This plea will leave the overburdened 
American taxpayer very cold,indeed. Let the 
federation find another capital site. Let 
someone else make a gesture of good will 
for a change, instead of trying to wring a 
few more hundred million dollars out of the 
United States. And, in this instance, let the 
new British West Indies Commonwealth Na- 
tion show a proper appreciation of the fact 
that its defense is now being provided prac- 
tically without charge by good old Uncle Sam. 
[Prom the Milwaukee Journal of August 

11, 1957] 
Wuy West INDIES Asks Untrep States BASE 
as GirtT—anp May Nor Get Ir 


(By Patrick Keatley) 


Lonpon, ENGLAND.—Three million West In- 
dians are asking Uncle Sam for a mighty big 
birthday present. Its name is Chaguaramas 
and in cold cash it is worth no less than 
$100 million. ` 

That is the amount that has been invested 
by the United States Navy in its deactivated 
antisubmarine base at Chaguaramas, in the 
island colony of Trinidad. Now the West 
Indians want it as the site of their new fed- 
eral capital. 

Next April the 10 colonies which make up 
the British West Indias will take a decisive 
step toward independence. For three cen- 
turies they have been ruled from London, but 
now a timetable has been drawn up, setting 
1962 as the target date for nationhood. 

BASE SEEN AS KEY TO PANAMA DEFENSE 

The first step is the holding of federal elec- 
tions next March, and the assembling of the 
first house of representatives at Trinidad in 
April. But where will they assemble? That 
is something that 3 million West Indians are 
demanding to know. 

And that is what brought their principal 
politicians hot footing it to London for three- 
way talks with the British and the Americans. 
The next move, if any, must come from 
Washington. 

But it is not at all easy for Uncle Sam to 
move out of a naval base that represents a 
huge Investment and occupies a key position 
for the defense of the Panama Canal. 

In case of war, Soviet strategy would al- 
most certainly provide for a blockade of the 
shipping routes through Panama. It is 
known that Soviet submarines were being re- 
fueled at Guatemala 4 years ago, when a 
pro-Russian regime was in power there. 


MOVE TO ST. LUCIA? 


These are points that were stressed in the 
London talks by the two top spokesmen for 
the United States Navy—Rear Adm. H. L. 
Collins, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, 
Logistics Division; and Comdr. George K. 
Dress, of the office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Chief spokesman for the West Indians Is 
the man generally touted for the office of 
Prime Minister when the West Indian fed- 
eration comes into being in April. He is 
Norman W. Manley, chief minister of the 
colony of Jamaica, who bears a certain phys- 
ical resemblance to calypso singer Harry 
Belafonte. 

Manley is a persuasive pleader. He fully 
appreciates the United States view that there 
must be at least three bases, as at present, 
to act as pincers in controlling enemy sub- 
marines. The United States Navy is in 
Chaguaramas, Jamaica, and Antigua under 
the 99-year destroyers-for-bases deal of 1941. 

SEES BASE AS ONLY POSSIBLE CAPITAL SITE 

Manley says that the smaller island of St. 
Lucia possesses a splendid natural harbor 
that would suit the purposes of the United 
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States Navy in every way. It could replace 
Chaguaramas. 

But why must the West Indians regain 
Possession of Chaguaramus? 

Manley's argument is that this spit of 
land, jutting out into the Caribbean 6 miles 
trom the town of Port-of-Spain, is the only 
Possible location for a capital. When the 
Navy bulldozers moved in in the spring of 
1942 there were only swamps and tropical 
forests running down to beaches of golden 
sand. Today Chaguaramas is a parklike area 
With well-tended lawns, sweeping roads, and 
harbor facilities for warships and seaplanes. 
Since it was deactivated a year ago it has 
been maintained by a skeleton force of 15 
Officers and 180 men. 

Elsewhere in densely populated Trinidad 
there is no clear area like this. Steep moun- 

plunge into the sea and in the nar- 
Tow valleys the tenement dwellers huddle 
in close packed wooden huts. 3 
Three million West Indians, says Manley. 
Cannot afford to pay compensation to Uncle 
. What is wanted, he declares, is an 
Outright gift—an act of imaginative states- 
manthip. 


[From the New York Times of August 11, 
1957] 

Navy Amis To Kerr BASE on TRINIDAD— 
Manz TRACKING STATION Is RISING AT 
CHAGUARAMAS DESPITE OusTER THREAT 

(By Tad Szulo) 

CHacuaramas Naval Base, TRINIDAD, August 
8.—Confident that it will be able to retain 
this vital Caribbean naval base, which is also 
à slice of tropical paradise, the United States 
is erecting a guided missile tracking station 
aes as a part of its South Atlantic testing 

ge. 

Work on the tracking station is in progress 
©n a site of this 18-square-mile reservation 
Studded with tropical growth and sur- 
Tounded by picturesque bays. The base is 
8 miles from Port-of-Spain on Trinidad’s 
northwestern peninsula, which points to- 
Ward Venezuela across the Gulf of Paria, 
The work progresses as Trinidad 's govern- 
Ment and the infant West Indies Federation 
Continue to insist that the United States give 
Up the base eo that a new federal capital can 

built here. The base is operated by the 
ted States Navy under terms of the 1941 
agreement between the United States and 
tain in which 50 destroyers were swapped 
for a 99-year lease on this base and others 
to the United States. 
AIR FORCE INSTALLATION 

The missile tracking station is being in- 
Stalled by the United States Air Force, 
Which is completing a network of such fa- 
Cilities along a 5,000-mile range extending 
from Patrick Air Force Base in Florida to 
Britain's Ascension Island in the middle of 
the South Atlantic. 

However, the importance of 
to United States defense—and to that of the 
Western Hemisphere—lies primarily in its 
Naval facilities, which for practical purposes 
Cannot be duplicated in this area. 

Situated off the coast of South America, 

as is an anchor point in the 

United States defensive system of Panama 

the Caribbean and the South At- 
lantic. As such it falls within the scope of 

Plans of the Inter-American Defense Board, 

Which would be just as py as the 

United States if the base would have to be 

moved. 

In World War II, Chaguaramas was used 
48 staging point for convoys of tankers with 
du and fuel from Venezuela and refineries on 

ba, a Dutch island to the west. It could 
used for the same purpose in a new emer- 
SUPPORT POINT FOR FLEETS 

It is a logistic support point for fleet move- 
ments to and from the North Atlantic and 
to the Panama Canal, and was used in the 
war as a base for new ships on shakedown 
cruises. The importance of Chaguaramas as 
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a refueling center was again demonstrated 
during the Suez crisis, when naval reinforce- 
ments were rushed for the 6th Fleet in the 
Mediterranean and to the Persian Gulf. 

Chaguaramas likewise provides logistic 
support for vessels rounding Cape Horn on 
the way to or from the Pacific, as well as for 
ships operating in the South Atlantic. 

One of Chaguaramas’ foremost advantages 
is its natural deepwater harbor which allows 
cruisers, destroyers, and smaller craft to tie 
up in base docks, while battleships and air- 
craft catriers can anchor near shore in a small 
bay that can easily be closed by antisub- 
marine nets. 

For all these reasons the Navy opposes 
West Indian demands that it evacuate Cha- 
guaramas. Trinidad’s chief minister, Dr. 
Eric Williams, said in a speech before the 
legislature here yesterday, that the Navy 
should find a new base on the island. He 
said that although the base originally cost 
more than $100 million, to give it up and 
build a new one would be a small price for 
West Indian friendship. He added, that if 
compensation were to be paid to the United 
States it would have to be done by Britain, 
a viewpoint unlikely to command much sym- 
pathy in London. 

NAVY SAYS SITE IS BEST 


The United States Navy contends however, 
that in the first place, there is no site so 
naturally suited for a base on Trinidad as 
Chaguaramas. It says also that to build a 
new base today would cost at least $350 
million. 

Installations here include underground 
fuel storage and underground ammunition 
dumps in the Tuckers Valley section of the 
reservation, one of the hemisphere's best sea- 
plane ramps, roads, sewage water systems, 
and much ent and temporary housing 
including a hospital and powerplant. | 

At a London conference last month with 
United States and West Indian representa- 
tives Britain informally suggested that the 
Navy give up part of the base, including 
Tuckers Valley, for the Federation's new cap- 
ital. But the Navy thinks this is impractical 
because would leave it only the mountainous 
section of the reservation and rhoreline fa- 
cilities. 

Such a solution would also create a difficult 
security problem. Under the command of 
Captain John D. Shea, the base operates now 
with skeleton garrison of 240 officers and 
men, including a marine detachment. Their 
duties are to provide support for visiting 
vessels and keep the base in shape . In 
World War II 5,000 men were stationed 
here, and the Navy says that under mobili- 
vation plans Chaguaramas could be returned 
to fully active status in 48 hours. 

The Navy hopes the government and Trin- 
idad politicians will not seek to make too 


much of an issue of Chaguaramas. A joint 


commission will soon be appointed to study 
the matter as a result of the London con- 
ference. Meanwhile old and new work is 
progressing here. 

Relations between base personnel and the 
Trinidad population appear to be excellent. 
The base employs about 1,000 local workers 
and has a local payroll of $578,000 annually. 
This is important for the island's economy, 
and for this reason it is believed that Trin- 
idadians would be unhappy to see the base 
moved, politics notwifhstanding. 

There is also here a fund of goodwill 
toward the United States, dating from war- 
time. And Chaguaramas ranks with 
Navy personnel as a duty area. It has the 
scenic beauty of green mountains, blue sea, 
tall trees, banana groves and wild 
flowers, and manmade comforts that in- 
clude a lovely beachhouse on Magueripe 
Cove, one of the Caribbeans’ most striking 
beaches; a boating club, a hilltop officers 
club, and sports fields and outdoor movies, 

Aside from strategic considerations, men 
stationed here would be sorry if the United 
States ever has to leave it. 
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Comment on United States Foreign Trade 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch for June 14, 1957, 
contained an article by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt on United States foreign trade 
policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mrs. Roosevelt's article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMENT ON UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 
Pouicy 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


Denver.—I am afraid that too few people 
in this country fully understand how much 
the present protectionist backsliding in our 
foreign-trade policy is playing into the hands 
of Soviet Russia, which has started an eco- 
nomic and prdpaganda offensive based on it. 
In Italy, for instance, the Communist sym- 
pathizers have put out a slogan: The United 
States is willing to take our sons, but not 
our goods.” 

President Eisenhower has endorsed a re- 
cent statement by the United States delega- 
tion to the U. N., which said, “We could lose 
this economic contest [with the Russians] 
unless the country as a whole wakes up to all 
its implications.” 

A most interesting fact sheet and a pam- 
phlet called The Returns Are In have been 
issued by the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc. I wish everyone could see 
them. The aim of this committee is to ex- 
pand public interest in the United States 
tariff trade policy and to stir broad, 
support for a liberalization of that policy. 

Trade is important to good will and under- 
standing among the nations of the world, 
Some of our leading businessmen under- 
stand this. But many of us, who have not 
made a careful study of trade problems, fail 
to realize that if we wish to sell goods to the 
rest of the world we must also buy goods 
from the rest of the world. 

Countries like Great Britain and Japan 
are beginning to trade with Red China and 
Russia. They are seeking these new mar- 
kets because they cannot depend on us and 
they do not think we understand their 
situation. 

We are expanding our field of protective 
influence tremendously and our own popu- 
lation is growing rapidly. Both facts mean 
that our foreign trade must grow, also. The 
fact sheet before me says, “Imports and ex- 
ports combined should reach well over 630 
billion by the end of 1957. Even now, how- 
ever, 4 million American families are directly 
dependent on foreign trade.” 

Those who believed in high tariffs and a 
system of protection for our infant indus- 
tries many years ago must revise their think- 
ing. Today we need a new kind of protec- 
tion for a forgotten man who is left out in 
the tariff-trade fight—the consumer. 

It is obvious that in making trade agree- 
ments someone always must be hurt, so one 
must make them in the interests of the 
great majority of the people. It has been 
suggested that when any particular group 


made in that particular industry. It seems 
to me we have the intelligence to make these 
adjustments. 
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I think it is essential that the United 
States become a member of the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation this year. This 
is one of the moves necessary to give an 
efficient, day-by-day administration to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(known as GATT), which is the interna- 
tional trade agreement to which we and 34 
other nations have belonged since 1947. 

Already, through GATT, the United States 
has received well over $7 billion worth of 
tariff concessions from foreign countries— 
which is more than the concessions we have 
given in return. With the help of OTC 
(Organization for Trade Coopeartion), GATT 
would become even more useful to us than 
it has been. 


Proposed Investigation of Broadcast 
Music, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Hempstead, N. Y., 
Newsday on June 26, 1957, involving an 
important matter of public interest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jo COPPOLA Says: BMI NEEDS PROBING 


Bing Crosby's evaluation of popular music 
today which he reduced to so much trash, 
is simply an echo of what a lot of persons, 
in or out of the music field, have been say- 
ing. Crosby, in what has come to be known 

as the ASCAP-BMI controversy, is on the side 
of such celebrities as: Oscar Hammerstein, 
Richard Rodgers, Frank Sinatra, Abe Bur- 
rows, Arthur Schwartz, Billy Rose, and even 
Paddy Chayefsky. These and many others 
have been blasting BMI (Broadcast Music, 
Inc.) which is a pool of about 2,000 publish- 
ing companies and which is owned and 
operated solely by the broadcasters. Now, a 
song cannot become a hit unless it is played 
often enough on radio and television. These 
celebrities claim, as did the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee report following an investiga- 
tion of monopoly practices in broadcasting, 
that BMI has exerted great pressure to pro- 
mote BMI songs on the air and kept off tunes 
written by members of ASCAP (American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers). 

The BMI control of what music the public 
hears is, like the Grand Canyon, something 
that needs looking into. The ABC of BMI, 
which was distributed to all affiliated broad- 
casters, contains this statement of philoso- 
phy: "The public selects its favorites from- 
the music which it hears and does not miss 
what it does not hear.” 

Even a glance at the hit tunes shows that 
the bulk are always BMI numbers and most 
often of the All Shook Up or Hound 
Dawg quality. Now it doesn't seem possible 
that all of the ASCAP composers—who are 
the cream of American songwriters—have 
suddenly dried up and can no longer turn 
out a Night and Day or a Dancing in the 
Dark. That isn’t the answer. It’s just the 
old story of how taste can be manipulated. 

BMI was born out of desperation. In 
principle, it was a good thing for it provided 
what might have been healthy competition 
for the then monopolistic ASCAP. In prac- 
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tice, it wasn't. It was in the wrong hands: 
the broadcasters—the networks and station 
owners—who could make or suppress a tune. 

ASCAP began in 1914 as a cooperative to 
license broadcasters to play songs written by 
its members, ASCAP collects fees-for each 
performance to be distributed to composers 
and publishers. In 1940, when ASCAP pre- 
sented a new contract to broadcasters, they 
refused to accept it. For 9 months, no 
ASCAP tunes were heard on the air. Music 
in the public domain was played instead but 
because radio and the audience couldn't 
exist on Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair 
the big three—ABC, CBS, and NBC—started 
to buy up music publishers. The next step 
was a sort of company union, to control 
the music played on the air and to dictate 
terms of payment. So BMI+owned by the 
networks and individual stations—was born. 
For 8 years, ASCAP and BMI lived side by 
side until 1948 when The ABC of BMI was 
published. 

Then, BMI tunes began to dominate the 
hit list. How this came about is an intricate 
story but a few illustrations can give a part 
of the overall picture. 

The subcommittee’s report charged that 
BMI paid substantial sums to orchestra 
leaders to induce them to play BMI tunes. 
Two music men named were: Xavier Cugat 
and the late Tommy Dorsey. 

Disk jockey Martin Block, according to the 
report, who is now at WABC, received sub- 
stantial subsidies from BMI. Introduced at 
the hearings were letters to and from BMI 
to the Martin Block Publishing Co. and one 
contains this interesting sentence: “BMI 
agrees that with respect to each network per- 
formance received by any five musical com- 
positions published by you and licensed 
through BMI and which receive professional 
exploitation by you during the period com- 
mencing November 1, 1944, and ending 
October 31, 1946, you will receive a payment 
credit of $48 for each such network per- 
formance.” The letters also mention sums in 
thousands of dollars in royalties. The disk 
jockey also published a column in a BMI 
trade paper called Poor Williams Almanac. 

In a June 27, 1944 issue of the paper, Block 
in a column called Platter Chatter, quotes 
some rave notices for BMI records and fol- 
lows these with this warning: “I have not 
mentioned the backs of these disks. That 
will come another week,” promised Block. 
May I warn you, however, to watch the back- 
ing of Cugat’s Amor. It is not BMI.” 

It would be foolish to assert that all of the 
ASCAP tunes are good and all the BMI ones 
are trash but as Abe Burrows described BMI 
tunes Most of them are not even 
good enough to be insulted.” ASCAP com- 
posers have written some beauts“ but they 
have also written the best in popular Ameri- 
can music: the music of Cole Porter, Ham- 
merstein, Rodgers, Lerner and Lowe, Arthur 
Schwartz, and others. The broadcasters 
know it. Everytime they want music for a 
spectaular, they go to ASCAP writers. They 
went to them for Cinderella, High Tor, Bell 
for Adano, Our Town, Ruggles of Red Gap, 
and Jack and the Beanstalk. Yet, except for 
Prank Sinatra’s Love and Marriage from Our 
Town, which he recorded separately, none 
became hits. 

The broadcasters have created their own 
Frankenstein. Even though they get the 
best composers to write music for TV, it is 
seldom heard on radio.. Yet, one of the fast- 
est selling albums today is Polly Bergen's 
renditions of old favorites which the public 
heard on the recent Playhouse 90 production 
recreating the life of Helen Morgan. It is 
also no accident that more and more people 
are turning to station WPAT, for this sta- 
tion, too, plays the old standards. The BMI 
tunes, as one songwriter put it, will “never 
become standards. They just aren't good 
enough. Who will want to hear All Shook 
Up 10 years from now? Who wants to hear 
it now? 
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Liquor Drinking on Planes a Threat to 
Air Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr. LANE, Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my statement before the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in support of the basic principles 
of S. 4 and S. 593, which ban the con- 
sumption or the serving of alcoholic bev- 
erages aboard commercial and service 
airliners as a safety measure for com- 
mercial air safety. 

The statement follows: 


Liquor DRINKING ON PLANES A THREAT 
TO AIR SAFETY 


(Statement of Congressman THOMAS J. LANE 
before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, supporting basic 
principles of S. 4. and S. 593 August 15, 
1957) 

Mr. Chairman, by serving or permitting 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages on 
aircraft while they are airborne, the com- 
mercial airlines and the Department of De- 
fense are asking for trouble. By giving in 
to the demands of a few, they are jeopard- 
izing the safety of all. N 

We have the testimony of passengers who 
have been annoyed and frightened by the 
offensive and irresponsible actions of those 
who insist on having their own way as a 
result of drinking liquor on a plane while 
it is in flight. 

The people best qualified to give an ob- 
jective opinion because theirs is the respon- 
sibility of coping with the problem, are 
opposed to the servicing and consumption of 
intoxicating beverages aboard aircraft. 

The pilots, stewards, and stewardesses are 
not theorizing about this. They have had 
the harrowing experience of trying to con- 
trol and even subdue passengers who are not 
in full possession of their faculties. The 
human discipline that is essential to safety 
in air travel is seriously weakened when 
any individual is encouraged or permitted 
to drink any kind of intoxicating beverages 
that make his actions unpredictable. 

Due to military secrecy, we have no way 
of knowing how many accidents or fatal 
crashes can be traced to this cause. No 
matter how few they may be, we feel that 
the ban proposed in the legislation under 
discussion, should be applied to military as 
well as commercial aircraft, as a further pre- 
caution, 

The present policy on many commercial 
airlines, of serving liquor to passengers, is 
difficult to understand in view of their other- 
wise excellent record in living up to the high- 
est standards of mechanical and operational 
efficiency and safety. The serving of liquor 
adds an unnecessary and worrisome burden 
to the responsibilities of the crew. It hardly 
inspires confidence in the majority of the 
passengers when they observe that the air- 
lines, in effect, offer this special service to 
those who want cocktails in the sky. 

This easygoing policy could precipitate a 
major disaster. It is our duty to anticipate 
and prevent such dangers by proper legisla- 
tion. This is not a question of a person's 
right to drink or not, as he may desire. 
Safety is the most important factor in air 
travel and it must be ount over the 
minor wishes or inclinations of the few. 

We had hoped that the airlines in partic- 
ular, and of their own volition, would realize 
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the chances they are taking, and would 
abandon this custom. 

Two years ago, on August 21, 1955, I served 
Notice that; “unless the airlines cooperate by 
diecontinuing the practice at once“ or the 
CAB takes action, I would introduce a bill 
Making it a Federal offense to serve alcohol 
in the air. 

That warning has been disregarded, 

Since then, the pilots, stewards, and 
Stewardesses, have had to put up with a num- 

r of distressing indidents that have ac- 
Centuated the need for legislation to prevent 

© service or consumption of firewater on 
Commercial aircraft, and military planes. 

Even many people who take a drink them- 
Selves, acknowledge that a line must be 
drawn here, in the interest of public safety. 

When air travel is concerned, there is no 
such thing as being too careful. An unruly 
Passenger in a plane is a far greater menace 
to the safety of others than he would be on 
a bus, a train. ora ship. Is sobriety too much 
Of a sacrifice to ask of a person aboard a 
Raoa; as his contribution to the safety of 


My correspondence indicates overwhelming 
support for legislation to outlaw the serving 
ar consumption of alcoholic beverages aboard 
Commercial passenger aircraft and military 
atreraft 


Public opinion insists on this reasonable 
lation to protect the planés and their 
ngers. 


Freight-Rate Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


t Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ĉel sure that I will be joined by all my 
so eagues from areas served by the 
uthern Railway in applauding the po- 
sition taken by Southern's able and dis- 
ia guished president, Harry A. DeButts, 
mar erence to the latest freight-rate 
rease granted by the Interstate Com- 
Merce Commission. 
Southern's policy in regard to this in- 
+ is not to.apply it in any situation 
hich, according to Mr. DeButts, “will 
us out of the market and reduce 
dur income.” 
ba wish here to quote briefly from Mr. 
Butts’ statement. 
All raulroads 
He declared— 
inte More money, for the rate of return on 
the ment has been discouragingly low in 
ð industry for years. Butit is our 
Pinion that higher freight rates simply 
Un in 9 ride ees nag for 
8 competitive transpor- 
tation N z a = 
Mr. DeButts has put his finger 
innen, on an important point. It is 
portant to railroads and business in 
eeneral. Higher and higher prices, 
hether for transportation, services, 
Commodities, or goods, will lead to an 
economics of scarcity. Higher and 
higher freight rates—and they have 
Tented enormously since World War 
ill not produce new business for 
De railroads. They will not, as Mr. 
Butts fears, produce in the end a 
Ereater overall income for the railroads 
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for the simple reason that shippers will 
be forced to use other means of trans- 
portation. To raise rates continually 
and consistently as has been done will 
result in driving business from the rail- 
roads, and placing an ever-increasing 
burden on the products of our farms, 
mines, and factories. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that ris- 
ing transportation costs have had a 
large share in advancing inflation. No 
increased costs are passed on to the ulti- 
mate consumer more quickly than trans- 
portation costs. 

According to the classic ideas of the 
economists, competition tends to reduce 
costs. Yet, as Mr. DeButts points out, 
competition in the field of transporta- 
tion is bitter in its intensity. It is a 
remarkable reversal of economic prac- 
tices and traditions that the reaction 
of the railroads is always to seek higher 
rates in such situations. Everyone 
knows that railroads do not have com- 
mand of their costs as may exist in other 
industries. But there is a question of 
simple prudence. Is it prudent to fol- 
low a course which inevitably, through 
increases in charges, will mean less and 
less business? Less and less business 
through the imposition of higher and 
higher charges has never been the Amer- 
ican way. American industry has grown 
great and has become the envy of the 
world by following precisely the opposite 
theory. 

I hope Mr. DeButts’ voice is not one 
crying in the wilderness. I hope that 
his voice will be heard and his conclu- 
sions and judgment studied not only in 
the railroad business but in all industry. 

We are treading on dangerous ground. 
Through inflation we may lose many of 
the gains we have made in the past. 
The security of millions of families is 
put in doubt. A continuation of the 
present trend will lead us all to an eco- 
nomic bust. 


M. Sgt. Thomas F. Bell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the privilege of visiting in my office 
with a very distinguished constituent of 
mine, M. Sgt. Thomas F. Bell, from Ver- 
non, Tex. Sergeant Bell entered the mil- 
itary service in 1942 as an infantryman 
and transferred to the Air Force in 1943. 
He was with the 15th Air Force in Italy 
during the early part of 1944 as a flight 
engineer and gunner in the 781st Bomber 
Squadron and flew 56 combat missions in 
B-24 heavy bombers. His missions in- 
cluded bombings over Ploesti, Munich, 
and Frankfurt, and during one of his 


missions he was wounded over Bologna, 


Italy. Since the war he has served as 
line chief in B—26, test engineer at Fred- 
erick Air Force Base, Okla., and later 
sent to Sheppard Air Force Base as a liai- 
son sergeant for the Air Force Reserve 
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and returned to fiying status when he 
was transferred to Walker Air Force 
Base, N. Mex., where he also served as 
a flight engineer on B-29 and B-50 air- 
craft. 

Sergeant Bell was in Korea with the 
27th Fighter Bomber Wing and served 
for 9 months as a line chief on F-84 
thunder jets. In 1951 Sergeant Bell re- 
turned to the United States and took his 
discharge from the Air Force. He re- 
turned to Vernon, Tex., as a civilian and 
served as chief of police in Vernon from 
1952 to 1955 when he decided to ro back 
into the Air Force. He was voluntarily 
recalled to active duty in 1955 and be- 
came a line chief for F-86 Sabrejets 
while stationed at Perrin Air Force Base, 
Tex. He went overseas to Naha Air 
Force Base, Okinawa, and served as line 
chief in the 16th Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron. 

The occasion of Sergeant Bell's visit 
to Washington was for the purpose of 
attending the golden anniversary of the 
United States Air Force as the represent- 
ative of the Pacific Air Force. He was 
chosen for this honor in competition with 
other Pacific Air Force noncommissioned 
airmen and was 1 of 21 outstanding 
noncommissioned airmen selected for 
this honor. Sergeant Bell is married 
and has three sons. He is presently 
serving with the Air Force in Okinawa. 

I consider it a privilege to call atten- 
tion to the splendid record of Sergeant 
Bell, and to publicly commend him for 
his distinguished service to his country, 
both in time of war and in time of peace. 


Republican Support of Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I no- 
ticed last night that one of the syndi- 
cated columnists, Doris Fleeson, said: 


There are Republicans, too, who can take 
credit, but any veteran of the congressional 
galleries will certify that there have con- 
sistently been more Democrats favoring civil- 
rights legislation through the years than 
Republicans by a fairly wide margin. The 
number in Congress who have a passionate 
conviction about the issue is another story 
entirely. 


It has been brought to my attention 
that other columnists are using this same 
line to the effect that Democrats favor 
civil-rights legislation more than the 
Republicans, 


In order to set the facts straight and 
to inform the public of the erroneousness 
of the statements of Miss Fleeson and 
others, the record proves that it is the 
Republican Party that actually supports 
civil rights. 

In this year's civil-rights legislation in 
the Senate; all 18 votes cast against the 
measure were Democrat votes. In the 
House of Representatives, 168 Republi- 
cans voted for the civil-rights bill and 
only 19 against. The Democrats yoted 
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118 in favor and 107 against. In other 
words, the Democrats were practically 
evenly split down the middle on the civil- 
rights issue whereas the Republicans in 
the House were about 9 to 1 in favor of 
civil rights. A review of the previous 
civil-rights legislation several years ago 
proves the same story. 

On July 23, 1956, last year’s civil-rights 
legislation on H. R. 627 in the House of 
Representatives, there were 279 votes cast 
in favor and 126 votes against final pas- 
sage on this measure. The Republicans 
voted 168 in favor and 24 against, where- 
as the Democrat vote was 111 in favor 
and 102 against this issue. Therefore, 
the great Republican support of civil 
rights is most readily discernable. 

In spite of all of the ballyhoo of the 
Democrats and the liberal columnists 
who support Democrat causes, the truth 
is that it is the Republican Party that 
has consistently supported civil rights 
through the years. In the period from 
1933 through 1952 when the Democrats 
controlled the Nation, of the 19 impor- 
tant Senate votes on civil rights, the 
Democrat majority voted against civil 
rights in every single case with the ex- 
ception of 2. On 2 of these 19 occasions, 
not a single Democrat voted favorably, 
and on 2 occasions, only 1 Democrat 
joined the Republican majority in spon- 
soring and being for civil rights. 

In this same period from 1933 to 1952 
in the’ House of Representatives, the 
Democrats failed in 7 out of 14 votes to 
cast a majority in favor of civil-rights 
legislation. 

The Republican record in the Senate 
during this same period shows that the 
majority of Republicans voted in favor 
of civil rights in every single case with 
the exception of one. In three of these 
votes, the Republicans were 100 percent 
in favor of civil rights. In 14 major 
votes in the House during this period, the 
Republicans supported civil rights on 
every single vote with the percentages 
varying from 68 to 100 percent. 

The following table during this period 
from 1933 to 1952 should be noted: 


Percent-favorable votes of each party's 
Members present and voting on civil- 
rights issues, 1933-52 


ANTIDISCRIMINATION (INCLUDING FEPC) 


Date of vote 


W 83 6t 
Feb. 9, 1948.. 76 ~ it 
Apr. 21, 1949... 78 7 
— ERS g3 7 

May 3, 1949. 48 0 
May 31, 1049. 90 47 
19, 1 85 42 

87 39 

85 4 
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Percent-favorable votes of each party's 
Members present and voting on civil- 
rights issues, 1933~52—Continued 


ANTIPOLL TAX 


Date of vote Republican} Democrat 


SENATE 


Percent Percent 
Aug. 25, 1942. 100 47 
Nov. 24, 142. 67 42 
May 15, 1944_ — 8 34 
Sly ats 1910 oc 68 47 
dam. 18 10 „„0ö0Lç 53 0 
HOUSE 
Oet. A N „4„4%„5!%!7 97 61 
Moy W. 10 9 49 
June 12, 15. 87 57 
July 21. 197. 100 47 
50 91 43 
82 60 
83 
ANTILYNCHING 
Date of vote Republican} Democrat 
SENATE 
Percent Percent 
TONS Wo ISS ess cents 53 39 
PUNY Sh, SORT A sa iseadeaed eh 100 31 
Jan. 6, 1938... Boke 100 69 
Wan, U ETERS 71 18 
Jan. 18, 1950 & 2 
HCUSE 
A 99 61 
Tae. S | ee ee ee rpa 95 47 


Apparently, the Democrat Party and 
certain segments of the press use the 
“big lie“ technique assuming that if you 
tell a lie often enough, the public will 
begin to believe it. The review of the 
facts should disprove the false claims of 
Democrat support of civil rights. 


A Break for the Teachers: Tax Deductions 
for Further Training : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill which I believe will 
do much to further the interests of edu- 
cation in this country. This measure 
not only will have the effect of raising 
the standards and increasing the qual- 
ity of instruction in our schools, but 
it also will be of considerable financial 
assistance to our thousands of teach- 
ers now struggling along on miserably 
inadequate salaries. 

WHAT THE BILL WILL DO 


My proposal, in short, provides for the 
deduction as business expense of any 
additional expenditures made necessary 
because of a teacher’s attempt to im- 
prove his professional standards through 
summer school. This deduction would 
be applicable not only to those who are 
forced to further their training to hold 
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their present jobs, but also to teachers 
who feel it desirable for any one of many 
reasons to increase their academic pro- 
ficiency. 

Under current internal revenue inter- 
pretations, businessmen and executives 
may take advantage of section 162 of the 
1954 Revenue Code and deduct a wide 
variety of expenses. Teachers, however, 
are prevented from deducting similar ex- 
penses unless they can certify that the 
stipulated summer work is required for 
them to retain their current jobs. 

This seems almost ridiculous. It is no 
more logical than it would be to require 
a businessman to establish that an ex- 
pense were necessary to keep his profit 
on a par with last year's and to deny him 
the right of deducting a business expense 
which had the effect of improving the 
business position of his firm. 

My bill would allow teachers to claim 
up to $600 in additional deductions for 
expenses while attending an accredited 
institution of higher learning. This tax 
relief, which I think is due as a matter 
of justice, would furnish a major incen- 
tive for more teachers to further their 
preparation and to work for higher 
degrees. 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN NEED OF FURTHER 
TRAINING 

We can obtain a fair estimate of the 
number of teachers who need to do fur- 
ther study by considering the number of 
teachers operating on substandard cer- 
tificates. 

According to reports from various 
State departments of education, there 
were in 1956 some 89,000 full-time teach- 
ers with substandard credentials. This 
represents an increase of 11,800, or 15.3 
percent over the previous year. Full- 
time teachers holding inadequate certifi- 
cates constitute fully 7.5 percent of all, 
those now teaching. 

In addition to these verifiable figures, 
there are literally thousands of addi- 
tional teachers who must be hired each 
year because of the tremendously in- 
creased enrollment in elementary and 
secondary schools. A really alarming 
number of these “emergency teachers” 
are without proper training or certifica- 
tion. 

TEACHERS LEAVING THE PROFESSION 


This problem of securing properly 
trained teachers is further aggravated 
by the tremendous number of profession- 
als now leaving their teaching careers 
for more lucrative fields of endeavor. 

It is true that some of those leaving 
the profession do so for family reasons, 
or for retirement; but by far the great- 
est single cause is the inadequate com- 
pensation coupled with additional ex- 
penditures made necessary by desirable 
summer training. Of the 26 States on 
which figures are available, nearly 35 
percent of those leaving gave as their 
reason better jobs in industry, or the 
need for an adequate, stable, year-round 
income without the continual necessity ~ 
pen attendant expense of further school- 


\ 
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Forty-two States reported overall fig- 
ures for those leaving the teaching pro- 
fession, and they add up to an annual 
turnover of a full 9.1 percent. In the 
1956-57 school year there were some 97,- 
5 professionals leaving teaching for 

ood, 


ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED ANNUALLY 


+ Anyone at all familiar with the school 
problem is aware, too, of the fantastic 

Teases in the number of school-age 
Children in this country these past 6 or 
7 years; The impact of these increases 
on the schools and the attendant need 
for thousands of new teachers will justify 
a brief review of enrollment statistics. 

The following figures are from the 
United States Office of Education: 

In the 1950-51 school year, there were 
19,900,000 students enrolled in the ele- 
Mentary schools of our Nation and 5,806,- 
000 in the secondary public schools. By 
1956-57, these numbers had skyrocketed 
to 25,478,000 in the elementary grades 
lee enrolled at the secondary 

e 


This gain of some 6 million in the ele- 
Mentary schools coupled with 1.5 million 
in high schools represents a demand in 
less than a decade for 250,000 additional 

hers in the public schools. 

Still further studies show that if we 
are to take care of only the present new 
enrollments, without considering projec- 
tions for the future, we must make up 
the accumulated deficit of 180,000 teach- 
ers as of this year. 

Our teacher-training institutions 
throughout the country produced last 
year only some 87,000 qualified persons, 
and of these only about 58.000 entered 
upon a teaching career. This leaves an 

ous gap of 120,000 between the num- 
ber we are producing and the number 
that is required. This year’s overall 
deficit will approximate 200,000. 

These figures do not take into account 
the burgeoning growth of enrollments in 
the colleges and universities of our Na- 

On. These higher institutions are 
piten understaffed today, and the prob- 
em will assume truly critical proportions 
Within a very few years unless effective 

tives are provided for many thou- 
Sands of teachers to qualify themselves 
With higher degrees to take up the grow- 

Slack on university and college 
faculties. 

Make no mistake about it: When there 
vii not enough teachers to go around, 

is our children who suffer. The 
er suffers, of course, through the 
Necessity of doubling up. But the ever- 
easing classroom load inevitably 
leaves its mark upon the quality of indi- 
Vidual instruction, and the real victim is 
gur Nation which is becoming increas- 
ingly dependent upon the skills and 
tra of an educated citizenry. 
PARTIAL ANSWER 


A partial answer to the enigma has 
n sought by many schoo] administra- 
when they have been forced to go 
dut into the community and persuade 
College-trained housewives, clerks, and 
Others to serve on an emergency basis. 
These individuals are performing a great 
Service, and happily, many of them so 
enjoy their new work that they are 
pted to stay with it. 
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This expedient cannot completely fill 
the gap, however, and even on a tem- 
porary basis it can suffice only if these 
“emergency instructors” are encouraged 
to go back to school, obtain additional 
advanced training, secure certificates, 
and achieve greater professional stand- 
ing through graduate work. 

The present severe interpretation of 


the statute by the Internal Revenue 


Service will permit no such encourage- 
ment, however, without amendatory leg- 
islation. This reform would be accom- 
plished by enactment of my bill. 

A PROPER FEDERAL ROLE 


I offer here today no panacea for the 
ills of education. The enormous deficits 
of classrooms, playgrounds, and other 
facilities will continue to plague school 
officials and the States for many years, 
and there is relatively little we in the 
Federal Government could do to relieve 
this situation Short of direct Federal aid. 

I do believe, however, that this bill 
offers one important way in which the 
Federal Government can at least help 
to ameliorate the problem without any 
danger of becoming involved in the con- 
troversies over segregation, Federal con- 
trol, or any of the other major issues 
which have prevented enactment of the 
various plans for full-scale Federal aid to 
education. 

This plan, Mr. Speaker, attacks the 
problem in its most sensitive part—in- 
struction. I would remind my col- 
leagues of the dictum A thousand 
buildings can never be a school without 
a teacher, but one teacher revealing the 
truth to eager young minds is a.school 
regardless of where the instruction takes 
place,” 


Newspapers Are Not at Beck and Call of 
Pranksters or No Ruse Is Good Ruse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp. I wish to include a front-page edi- 
torial written by Edmund R. McCul- 
lough, editor of the Stamford Advocate, 
explaining how his newspaper was used 
as an instrument to perpetrate a hoax 
which began as a party gag and devel- 
oped into a national news story. 

How Mr. McCullough was able to re- 
strain his natural newspaperman's tem- 
perament in his front-page “apology” is 
probably best explained in the prose it- 
self—a subtle, satirical tome bristling 
with wry Irish wit. 

The newspapers of the Nation are 
vested with a tremendous responsibility 
to the public. This responsibility has 
been traditionally upheld. It is unfor- 
tunate that pranksters at times circum- 
vent the many safeguards thrown up 
around the editorial curtain to bore into 
the front pages and perpetrate their 
foolish rhubarbs on the Nation’s readers. 
Their faith in their newspapers is built 
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up after years of conscientious reporting 
and editing. 

Sometimes the newspaper, the real 
victim of a hoax comes out looking silly. 
In the incident in Stamford this week, 
the verbal spanking administered by Mr. 
McCullough deftly puts the whole affair 
in its proper perspective. 


From the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate of 
August 13, 1957] 


AN APOoLocy 


To the Dave Becks, Sr. and Jr.: 

This is an apology. 

If you'll just read along, you'll understand 
why an apology is coming out of the blue 
Connecticut sky on August 13, 1957. 

They had a real big do at the palatial 
estate of the George Skakel, Jr.'s, in Green- 
wich on Saturday night. George's sister 
married Bob Kennedy, that fellow on the 
Senate committee, and she was there and 
they had a great crowd. The daughter of old 
Frank Hague of Jersey City, you must re- 
member him, was there with her husband, 
Paddy Loughran, of New York, And lots of 
others of the best people. 

It appears they had more fun than you 
fellows ever had at a teamster’s clambake. 
Somebody had the gay idea that two of the 
guests would be named Dave Beck, Sr., and 
Dave Beck, Jr. 

And so Mrs. Skakel reported to representa- 
tives of this newspaper as early as 6 p. m. 
on Saturday and several times as the evening 
wore on toward Sunday. And then on Mon- 
day morning from his New York office, Mr. 
Skakel solemnly confirmed that you two fel- 
lows had been his house guests on Saturday 
night, 

Well of course, you fellows know that when 
the kin of the Kennedys are reported enter- 
taining the Becks of Oregon during this 
session of the Senate, that's big news. 

Within a few hours after the news broke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Skakel were the objective of 
several score reporters. And after a time, 
Mrs. Skakel said the whole thing was a 
prank and hoped she hadn't caused any in- 
convenience. 

Frankly, we believed the Skakels on Satur- 
day night and Monday morning, and we sup- 
pose we've got to go along with their latest 
story. 

Outside of this Incident things have been 
pretty quiet up this way. Some poor fellow 
lost all his money at the racetrack the other 
day and reported to police that he was held 
up and robbed in order to have an excuse for 
the wife. The cops discovered it was a prank 
and they hauled him off to the can. That 
happened in Greenwich too, so you can see 
It's not such a dull summer, 

Hope you both are well. If you have any 
thoughts on adult delinquency, I wish you'd 
drop me a note. 

Sincerely, 
E. R. MCCULLOUCH. 
Managing Editor, 


Mr. Brownell Finds “the Law of the Land” 
Entirely Unacceptable , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I am including 
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two thought-provoking editorials, as fol- 
lows: 
[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion Ledger 
of July 16, 1957] 
Ma, BrowNnets FINDS “THE Law or THE LAND™ 
ENTIRELY UNACCEPTABLE 


While fully prepared to use force if neces- 
sary in compelling the South to obey Su- 
preme Court decisions, Attorney General 
Brownell has flatly refused to accept as the 
law of the land” the same Court's ruling 
that suspected Communists must be given 
access to confidential FEI records in trials 
involving subversion. 

Instead, Mr. Brownell has rightly de- 
manded and is receiving congressional ac- 
tion to circumvent our highest tribunal's 
rulimg in favor of subversives. Every citizen 
with his country's welfare at heart approves 
legislation requested by the Attorney Gen- 
eral which will largely nullify the Supreme 
Court's ill-advised ruling. 

In seeking such legislation, Mr. Brownell 
clearly proves that he does not regard the 
United States Supreme Court as sacrosanct, 
nor its ruling in favor of Communists as a 
final immutable law of the land.“ On the 
contrary, his rather frantic action in this 


matter proves he realizes that the Court is 


capable of judgment potentially disastrous to 
the national interests. 

‘This Is precisely the same realization upon 
which the South's steadfast resistance to 
racial integration is based. Therefore, from 
now on, Southern States will merely be fol- 
lowing the example set by Mr. Brownell in 
refusing to accept an arbitrary Court decree 
as “the law of the land.” 

Our observations are not intended to re- 
fiect against the Attorney General for de- 
clining to accept the tribunal's pro-Red de- 
cision as final law. Meekly bowing to such 
prepostrous judicial reasoning would seri- 
ously imperil the national security. By the 
same token, the South would invite chaos 
and bloodshed by meekly bowing to the 
Court’s integration decree, which stems from 
sociology rather than constitutional law. 

Despite pious insistence that Supreme 
Court rulings are “the law of the land” and 
must be obeyed, it is quite obvious that our 
politically~minded tribunal does not always 
decide in the Nation’s best interests. Appar- 
ently Mr. Brownell is just discovering what 
the South knew all that Court de- 
crees can be dangerous enough to require 
corrections, or even evasion by every legal 
means—if proper remedies are not forth- 
coming from 8 


From the Nashville Ter Tennessean of July 23. 
1957] 


BROWNELL's Court LOYALTY Turns INTO 
QUICK DEFIANCE ` 

A few days ago in Federal district court 
in Bowling Green, Ky. an agent of the FBI 
refused to turn over to the defense records 
of information in an important case. 

He did this in spite of the Judge's order 
to the contrary, in line with a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court that an accused man 
is entitled to see the information on which 
he is accused. Furthermore, he did it on in- 
structions from his superior, the attorney 
general of the United States, Mr. Herbert 
Brownell. 

Now this is strange, since Mr. Brownell 
until recently has been among the foremost 
defenders of the court of last resort. 

The leading article in the July issu. of the 
American Bar Association Journal bears the 
attorney general's name, and urges full 
obedience to the Supreme Court as the “sym- 
bol of orderly, stable and Just government.“ 

Going further in the same article, Mr. 
Brownell quotes Abraham Lincoln to the ef- 
fect that “whoever resists the final decision 
of the highest judicial tribunal, aims a 
deadly blow to our whole republican system 
of government—a blow, which if successful, 
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would place our rights and liberties at the 
mercy of passion, anarchy and violence.“ 

In the abstract it thus appears, that the 
Nation's chief legal officer is 100 percent loyal 
to the principles laid down by Lincoin. 
Whenever the high court agrees with him, 
as it has done on many occasions, it is a 
noble institution which can only be assailed 
at the Nation's peril. 

In his law Journal contribution he was 
moved to these conclusions: 

“As attorneys and officers of the court, we 
have an important stake in the independence 
of the court and a greater duty to It. The 
court relies on us for assistance. We must 
give it cur support by our own example. We 
must do everything possible to preserve its 
reputation. We can stir fuller recognition 
of the court's distinguished role in our gov- 
ernment, in our history, and in our develop- 
ment as a leader among nations.” 

Haydly had these patriotic words gone into 
print, however, before he gave the court de- 
finance, rather than support by orders to 
disobey its clear ruling on the use of secret 
testimony in certain cases. He is reyolted 
by the idea that secret FBI files, which he 
himself has used for political purposes, 
should be made available as a matter of 
justice to some defendants. 

Lofty principles are easy to enunciate or 
transscribe as they apply to the Supreme 
Court, but putting them Into practice is 
something else again when they affect a 
subagency of the Department of Justice. 

If the court relied greatly on Mr. Brownell 
for assistance by reason of his special posi- 


tion of trust, it would be in a bad way in- 


deed. 


aw 


Address by Rear Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, 
Chairman, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, at the 38th Annual En- 
campment of the Department of Penn- 
sylvania Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States Held at Harrisburg, 
Pa., July 10 Through July 14, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
38th annual encampment of the De- 
partment of Pennsylvania Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States held 
at Harrisburg, Pa., July 10 through July 
14, there were several outstanding ad- 
dresses delivered by prominent officials 
of the Federal Government in keeping 
with the theme of the Encampment, De- 
fense Means Freedom. 

On July 11, 1957, the following address 
was delivered by Rear Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission: 

Appress pr Lewis L. STRAUSS, CHAIRMAN, 
UNTTED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
AT THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, DEPART- 
MENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 38TH ANNUAL EN- 
CAMPMENT DINNER, PENN HARRIS HOTEL, 
HARRISBURG, Pa., JULY 11, 1957 
Commander Fromm, Congressman Van 

ZaNor, officers and members of the Pennsyl- 

vania Department of the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars, ladies of the auxiliary, and distin- 

guished guests,*it is a pleasure and a keenly 

felt honor to have this opportunity to speak 
to the members of this organization of vet- 
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erans who, Individually and together, have 
served our country so devotedly in times of 
both peril and peace. The demands upon you 
today, by your Government and your fellow 
citizens, for wise leadership and vigilance 
are no less exacting than the claims that were 
made on your patriotism and gallantry in 
time of war. You have reason to be proud 
of your record in both roles, as defenders 
and as custodians of American freedom and 
liberty, and it is a privilege to salute you here 
in this State where that liberty was cradled. 

I¢ is a pleasure also for me to revisit the 
home State of my good friend and yours, 
JIMMIE VAN ZANDT, who has twice served with 
dictinction as your departmental commander 
and three terms as commander in chief of 
your national organization. 

Many of you, of course, know JIMMIE Van 
Zanpr most intimately as a fellow veteran 
who, during the nine terms he has served in 
Congress, has represented his constituents 
faithfully and well and who, by reason of his 
military experience and wide knowledge of 
veterans’ affairs, has become one of the Na- 
tion’s foremost authorities in legislation 
touching upon your welfare and interests. 
The scope of his interests and his statesmen- 
ship, however, is broader. 

It has been my good fortune to work in 
close and—for me—rewarding associatidn 
with Jimme Van Zanor for a number of years, 
because of the important place he holds on 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and I know of the wide range of his 
interests in serving the public welfare. If 
he should find my references to him slightly 
embarrassing, then I can only say that this 
imposition upon his modesty is the penalty 
to which he unwittingly exposed himself 
when he conveyed your Invitation to me to be 
here this evening to speak to you, 

I have come to know him as a man of out- 
standing ability and exemplary integrity. 
My life has been made richer by his friend- 
ship and I know, beyond any question, that 
the Nation’s atomic-energy program both 
in providing the weapons essential to the de- 
fense of our freedom, and in unfolding the 
munificence of the peaceful atom—has bene- 
fited incalculably from his understanding, 
his diligence and his wise counsel. 

Mr. VaN Zaxor and his colleagues on the 
Joint Committee have never denied to the 
Atomic Energy Commission their whole- 
hearted cooperation, nor have they ever 
stinted us In the matter of support for the 
proper functioning of the -atomic-energy 
program, either in regard to weapons or de- 
veloping the peaceful uses of the atom. 

The people of Pennsylvania are fortunate 
to be represented in Congress by a man of 
his rich talents—a leader who rose from en- 
listed man to captain in the Navy, in which 
service I share with him, in addition to our 
other common interests, a mutual pride. He 
is a man whose life for 40 years has been 
marked by high devotion to public service— 
as a civic leader, Member of Congress, and 
a hero of three wars. 

The theme of this 38th annual encamp- 
ment—defense means freedom—is one that 
appeals strongly to me,for the Government's 
atomic-energy program is firmly based on the 
concept of security, freedom, and peaceful 
progress. It is a program of power for peace. 
We who are associated with that program are 
entrusted by the Congress with the para- 
mount responsibility of using the energy of 
the atom to develop and produce the nuclear 
Weapons essential to the national defense 
and survival. Yet, on the other hand, we 
work to channel that same energy into the 
arts of peace, 

Until the day when sanity prevails over 
man's propensity for self-destruction, until 
wisdom succeeds in bringing an end to wars, 
we have no prudent course but to provide 
ourselves with the most effective weapons 
to assure our security and survival, That 
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Means development, testing, production, and 
Stockpiling af such weapons. 

With strength we can negotiate for a sound 
And reliable basis for peace and disarma- 
Ment—as we are now doing under the lead- 
ership of our President. From a position of 
Weakness negotiation would be impossible. 

But as we perserve along the difficult road 
toward the goal of peace and disarmament, 
We are developing and sharing the bright 
Promises of atomic energy even while we 
Work to suppress its menace. It is my belief 
that the United States leads the world in 
Peaceful development of the atom. 

Our program is firmly in the American 
tradition and—regardless of the propaganda 
efforts of the Communists to dispute this 
Tact—it is a program of peace. The develop- 
Ment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
is a natural and inevitable course for us, 
since it is an expression of our devotion to 
Peace and our deep and genuine abhor- 
Tence of war. History has shown us that 
Civilization flourishes in peace. We know 
also that a third world war in this 20th 
Century would bring disasters without prece- 
dent and a regimentation destructive of the 
liberties which we treasure most. 

These convictions, which are ever poign- 
ant to you who have experienced war, are 
basic to our national policies. We are ex- 
Posed, as all men are exposed, to nuclear 
war and the wake of disease, misery and 
destitution which would follow it. There- 
Tore, cost what it may to forestall such a 
Catastrophe, we must exert our utmost of 
8 and spiritual strength to do just 

t. 

Yet, our retention of nuclear military 
Strength while we strive to banish the men- 
ace of nuclear war has been badly misunder- 
Stood in parts of the world and there are 

_80me among our own people who express 
misgivings that our country should 
Possess weapons of such destructive capa- 
bilities. These misgivings arise from an in- 
Nate decency and could only be voiced in a 
country. Certainly no one who is fa- 
Miliar with the capabilities of atomic 
Weapons can be entirely free from moral 
reservations about them. In the world at 
large, the misunderstanding about our nu- 
Clear weapons of defense is due, not alone to 
the failure thus far of the nations possessing 
atomic weapons to arrive at a meeting of 
minds for controlling them, but to a very 
Breat degree this misunderstanding exists 
because of studied efforts by the Communist 
enemies of freedom to distort and falsify 
Our motives. 

Those who strongly share misgivings about 
dur possession of those weapons of mass 
destruction should reflect on the condition 
We would face today if atomic and thermo- 
Nuclear weapons were in the arsenal of So- 
riet Russia and not in ours. Would we, in 
Such a circumstance, be allowed the oppor- 
tunity to sit down with the Soviets—es we 
ure now doing in London—and negotiate on 
Proposals for disarmament? The answer 
seems to be self-evident, in the light of ex- 
Perience of certain weak nations during the 
Past 12 years. Even the names of some of 

have been erased from the map of the 
World, Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia are 
No longer in modern geographies. Hungary, 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and others 
ve retained their names but their liberties 
have been lost and their patriots have been 
liquidated. . 

I share with many other Americans—and 
With many others of the free world—the 
firm conviction that the United States pos- 
Session of nuclear weapon superiority during 
the past decade has been a main deterrent 
to the kind of which would spell 
the outbreak of another world war. 

We pray for the day when all nations agree 

Workable international controls over 
Weapons of every sort—controls which pro- 
Vide more than mere promises or afirma- 
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tions of good intentions. But until that 
day dawns, we have no reasonable course 
but to remain strong. We must continue 
to produce and test weapons and perfect the 
systems for their delivery as the only effec- 
tive deterrent to war. 

Let us think back to the situation as it 
existed 12 years ago this summer, at the end 
of World War II. 

At that time, within the space of 10 
months, we disbanded and scattered an 
armed force of 8 million men. We turned 
wholeheartedly away from the instruments 
of war and passionately devoted all our 
thoughts and energies to the prospects of 
peace. It came as a rude shock to the Amer- 
ican people when they realized that there 
were nations in the world whose appetites 
for aggression had been actually whetted by 
the bloodshed of the great war just ended. 

We, alone among all nations of the world, 
possessed at that time an arsenal of nuclear 
weapons. A dictator, had he been in sole 
possession of such weapons, would have en- 
forced his will upon others. We, however, 
gave tangible evidence of our desire for 
peace. We offered to give up our most 
powerful instruments of war—nuclear weap- 
ons. We announced that we stood ready to 
share the nuclear technology we had achieved 
at great price, and to internationalize con- 
trol of the atom to the end that a basis for 
durable peace might be found and mankind's 
fears of atomic destruction might be ban- 
ished. We offered all this in 1946. We 
asked in return only that a comprehensive 
system of disarmament with dependable in- 
ternational safeguards be established. 

You know, without recital by me of the 
dreary train of events, the discouraging re- 
ception which our efforts received. We tried 
then, as we have tried in the years that have 
followed, to find within the prudent re- 
quirements of our security and the security 
of the free world, some way to limit the use 
of atomic energy to peaceful pursuits, by all 
nations. At each step we encountered new 
frustrations and roadblocks, and as the years 
passed the Soviets acquired atomic and 
thermonuclear weapon capability. / 

President Eisenhower, from the day he 
took office, sought to flind some way out of 
this deadlock. First of all, he was deter- 
mined that no opportunity should be over- 
looked which might offer even a slight point 
of beginning for international disarmament 
and that, however discouraging progress 
might be, he would never relax our efforts 
toward that end. 

In this he has persevered during the past 
4% years, and continues to persevere. Un- 
der the President's leadership—and as a 
means of fulfilling his objective, in his own 
words, “to strip the atom of its military 
casing and devote it to the arts of peace“ 
we seek to head off the nuclear arms race 
and lift the dead weight of the world’s fears. 


To this end, the United States proposed that 


we and the other atomic powers suspend 
nuclear weapons testing and that production 
of fissionable materials be channeled, not 
into weapons, but into peaceful uses. We 
proposed this as a step in a comprehensive 
system of disarmament. 

We insist, however, as is only reasonable 
and prudent, that any suspension of tests 
must involve a wider, more effective agree- 
ment embracing reductions in other weap- 
ons and components of military strength, 
and that there be ample safeguards includ- 
ing careful inspection and controls. We 
dare not, in the earnestness and impatience 
of our desire for disarmament and peace, 
abandon our most essential weapons of de- 
fense, or the improvement of those weapons, 
unless we are adequately insured against at- 
tack by surprise. 

The Soviets, for some years past, have 
used their extensive propaganda resources 
to play upon the world’s fears—first in seek- 
ing the banning of nuclear weapons by mere 
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agreement, without safeguards, and sec- 
ondly, by grossly exaggerating the effects of 
nuclear weapons testing. Since Russia has 
a distinct advantage over the West in sheer 
weight of military manpower, it is to her ad- 
vantage to stigmatize our nuclear weapons 
and to create a climate of fear of those 
equalizers of manpower. 

It must be regretfully conceded that the 
Communist propaganda for this end has 
been astonishingly successful. 

For instance, there are well-intentioned 
Americans, unaware of the advantages which 
would accrue to the Communists, who have 
succumbed to the doctrine, wholly false, 
that the gravest danger which we face is the 
continued testing of nuclear weapons. These 
good people belicve the assertion that it we 
stop testing, and if the Russians stop test- 
ing, or, shall we say, if they agree to stop 
testing, we will then have received an ade- 
quate quid pro quo in terms of our security, 
But let us keep in mind that the threat to 
our well-being and our freedom lies, not 
in the consequences of testing weapons, but 
in the danger of the large-scale use cf weap- 
ons in nuclear war. That is the danger we 
seek to avoid, The suspension or abandon- 
ment of nuclear testing alone cannot solve 
the threat of war. Indeed, it would give a 
false sense of security. 8 

Whatever risks may be Incurred in the 
testing of nuclear weapons, particularly in 
the rigidly controlled manner in which we 
conduct tests, I think no informed person 
will contest that those risks are dwarfed by 
the consequences of all-out nuclear war 
which would produce horror and devastation 
beyond imagining. We must try to make this 
clear to our friends. 

Mr. Van Zanovt's Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy has only recently 
concluded highly worthwhile hearings on 
‘this subject, taking the testimony of many 
eminent scientists. To be sure, there were 
areas of disagreement, as there always are in 
any precise scientific symposium. 

However, it is noteworthy that various 
scientific leaders —objectlvely analyzing the 
voluminous testimony presented at the hear- 
ings—have found little or no disagreement 
with the fact that weapons testing—at the 
present rate—is not producing detectable 
harmful effects on the world population. 

Our testing program is not “poisoning” the 
atmosphere. The Communists have been 
spreading that scare for years now, whenever 
we announce our tests, while conveniently 
neglecting even to mention their own nu- 
clear tests which—in contrast to ours—are 
conducted in secret, 

Furthermore, our weapons tests are not 
capriciously conducted nor in order that we 
may develop and stockpile weapons of ever 
greater destructive force. As President 
Eisenhower has stated on several occasions, 
we do not test merely to make larger and yet 
ever larger weapons. Our recent tests are for 
the purpose of producing weapons better 
suited to strengthening our defenses against 
nuclear attack launched by others, We test 
also that we may produce more weapons hav- 
ing maximum effect against the designated 
military target, but with little or no wide- 
spread radioactive fallout at a distance from 
the target. 

Our recent tests have placed heavy stress 
on the development of defensive weapons, 
including nuclear warheads for missiles to 
be used against attacking enemy planes, 
troops, and armored forces, and against sub- 
marines. In perfecting these new-type nu- 
clear weapons, the size and explosive yields 
of the devices tested during the past 2 years 
have been considerably smaller than those 
tested prior to 1955. 

One of the most satisfactory results of the 
tests during the past 2 years has been the 
development by scientists of the Commis- 
sion’s laboratories at Los Alamos and Liver- 
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more, Calif., of weapons having drastically 
reduced radioactive fallout, 

Perhaps some of you are thinking, in that 
connection, why we should take any comfort 
from such weapons in our possession since, in 
event of war, it is the enemy's nuclear 
weapons which would be used against our 
cities, and when we have no reason to suspect 
that an enemy would be even remotely inter- 
ested in developing cleaner weapons. 

I can answer that best by stating that, first 
of all, we regard it as our responsibility to 
our own people and to humanity to do all 
within our power to confine the effects of our 
nuclear weapons to military objectives. 

In the second place, there are sound tacti- 
cal reasons for the development of clean 
weapons. For example, in event of war, our 
cities and industrial centers might be at- 
tacked by enemy planes carrying atomic 
bombs, or by missiles with nuclear war- 
heads. Our defense, using nuclear weapons 
with insignificant radioactive fallout against 
those attackers, could save our people from 
the otherwise dangerous fallout from the 
battle being fought near our borders, or even 
overhead. 

Also, in a tactical sense, such clean 
Weapons would be of distinct advantage to 
our ground forces. 

Had we suspended our tests a year ago, 
we would not today know surely how to pro- 
duce these weapons. 

Let me sum up: Nuclear weapons are not 
in themselves the dark danger of our times. 
The real dilemma is war, and nuclear weap- 
ons have only served to make more urgent 
and more logical the solution of that di- 
lemma of war or peace. 

But we desire one thing as much as 
peace—and that, of course, is freedom. To 
remain free, we must have the means of de- 
fending ourselves against surprise attack. 

In other words, we must remain strong 
until there is international agreement for 
the control of armaments, safeguarded by 
adequate, dependable supervision and in- 
spection. Only from a position of obvious, 
clear, demonstrable and unquestioned 
strength can we negotiate soundly and in 
safety. 

Our survival, and the survival of the free 
world, demands of us that in these critical 
years we shall be prudent, undiscouraged and 
strong. 


Sewer Delay Costly: Get on With 
Planning Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I want to call attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to an editorial which 
appeared in the Nashville Banner on Au- 
gust 9, 1957. 

As the editorial points out, the Nash- 
ville-Davidson County community must 
have an adequate sewer system to serve 
its urban population, and the reason- 
ing of the Regional Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in 


disapproving the Nashville-Davidson 


County application for a planning loan 
for a sewer program has no sound basis. 

The editorial follows: 

SEWER DELAY COSTLY: GET ON WITH PLANNING 
Now 

Rejection by Federal authorities of the 
Nashville-Davidson County application for 
a planning loan to project metropolitan 
sanitary sewer programing presents. The 
Banner believes, a shortsighted and unten- 
able reasoning on the part of the Regional 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 

The fact that this community had plans 
underway for a unification of local govern- 
mént under a metropolitan charter is not a 
sound basis for delaying the planning of a 
metropolitan sewer system, 

This metropolitan community must have 
an adequate sewer system all of its urban 
population both inside and outside the 
present city limits. The proposed Federal 
loan for planning and design of such a 
system can adyance this project by at least 
2 years and place the new metropolitan gov- 
ernment in position to carry out the work 
expeditiously. 

The reasoning of Regional Administrator 
Walter Keyes that consideration of the joint 
city-county-loan application should be held 
up pending the referendum on the metropoli- 
tan charter now being drafted, has no sound 
basis. 

The Banner agrees fully with the thinking 
of Mayor Ben West that the sewer plan- 
ning project can and should go forward im- 
mediately. 

Under terms of the legislative enabling 
act the new government must assume the 
covenants and obligations of each of the two 
local governments unified by the metropoli- 
tan charter. 

There can be no question of a default in 
carrying out the terms and conditions of the 
Federal loan contract. The credit of both 
existing governments, as Mayor West points 
out, is excellent. The credit of the new 
government must be—and will be—as strong 
as the governments it consolidates. 

It appears to this newspaper that the re- 
gional administrator is temporizing and using 
the metropolitan government proposal as an 
excuse which is not valid in the face of facts. 

Mayor West, the Banner believes, is right 
and is fulfilling an obligation to the people 
of this total community when he strongly 
protests the ruling of Mr. Keyes and makes 
an appeal directly to HHFA Administrator 
Albert Cole. 

The Banner is sincerely hopeful that the 
metropolitan charter will be adopted by an 
overwhelming vote of the people of Nash- 
ville and Davidson County if it proves—as 
the Banner believes it will—to be a sound 
and workable document. 

Whatever the future holds there is a vital 
necessity for projecting sanitary sewers 
throughout the urban area. The requested 
Federal planning loan will enable both exist- 
ing governments to advance that project to 
a point where the metropolitan government 
can carry it through. 

If the metropolitan charter is rejected the 
necessity for sewer construction remains as 
a top priority need which must be met by 
concerted action of the community and the 
city and county governments. 

Mayor West is to be commended for his 
refusal to allow this initial rebuff to dis- 
courage his efforts to push forward with a 
most important project. 

It is to be hoped Administrator Cole will 
overrule the decision of Regional Adminis- 
trator Keyes and approve the planning loan 
requested by Nashville and Davidson County. 
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Communist Russian Plot Strongly Organ- 
ized in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Borris Morros, the well-known Holly- 
wood producer and composer, has ren- 
dered great service to our country in his 
role as a counterspy working under cover 
for the FBI. 

In a recent press conference, Mr. 
Morros very emphatically pointed out 
and emphasized the fact that the Com- 
munist Russian plot is far more strongly 
organized in the United States and 
throughout the world than is generally 
understood by our people. 

It has become popular in recent years 
to discount the Communist movement in 
this country, and it is worth while to 
present to the attention of the American 
people that this treasonable conspiracy 
still flourishes within our own country. 

These thoughts are very aptly con- 
tained in the editorial of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of August 14, and are 
as follows: 

Spy AND COUNTERSPY 


Further evidence that Communist espilo- 
nage and subversion are a continuing threat 
that can be taken lightly only at grave risk 
to national security is provided in the case 
of Counterspy Boris Morros. Mr. Morros, 
well-known Hollywood movie producer and 
composer, has revealed a cloak-and-dagger 
story of undercover work for the FBI, while 
posing as a Soviet agent, that rivals the 
more lurid spy plots of the movies or novels. 

Following so closely on the arrest of Rudolf 
Ivanovich Abel on charges of Soviet spying, 
the Morros disclosures show that Russia still 
seeks to maintain an expert espionage ap- 
paratus in tihs country, despite severe set- 
backs from the FBI and other Federal intel- 
ligence agencies, As far back as the Kremlin 
knew, Abel and Morros were trusted mem- 
bers of the apparatus. But there was a dif- 
ference known only to the FBI. Mr. Morros 
was reporting secretly to the FBI everything 
of importance he learned about Russian 
espionage. For, at great peril to himself, the 
Russian-born American citizen had accepted 
an invitation to become a Soviet agent only 
after consulting the FBI about the offer. 
During his years of hazardous duty as a 
double agent Mr. Morros collected and gave 
to the Federal authorities valuable data 
about the Communist conspiracy to under- 
mine our Government. His testimony played 
an important part in the recent indictment 
as spies of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Soble, Jack 
Albam, and Mr. and Mrs. George Zlatovski. 

Mr. Morros, his usefulness as an American 
counterspy at an end as a result of these in- 
dictments, told a press conference that it was 
a mistake to brush aside the Communist 
threat as fanciful. “I want to emphasize,” 
he said, “that the Russian plot is far more 
strongly organized in this country and 
throughout the world than is generally un- 
derstood by our people.” He may have had 
in mind some of the recent Court decisions 
which have made it easier for the Reds to 
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Operate in this country. There has been too 
much of a tendency in some high quarters to 
treat the Communists as harmless political 
agitators instead of conspirators in the sub- 
Versive sense. 

Congress right now is considering legisla- 
tion to undo the harmful effects of the Su- 
Preme. Court decision in the Jencks case—an 
Ambiguous decision which, if interpreted 

y. could seriously hamper the FBI in 
its counterespionage work. The Jencks de- 
Cision requires production in court of certain 
reports by FBI agents who appear as wit- 
Desses. Since such reports may contain con- 
fidential matter, including the identity of 
Undercover agents, the Government faces 
the t in some cases of dropping prose- 
Cution of known spies. Certainly it could 
not betray the confidences of such daring op- 
eratives as Mr. Morros and others who may be 
Serving the Government as counterspies. 
Pending legislation would provide safeguards 
against such betrayal. Congress before it 
adjourns should see to it that these safe- 
Guards are written into the law. 


A Reader’s Philosophy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
Was a schoolteacher for a brief period in 
formative years, I was particularly 
ressed with the following column of 
George E. Sokolsky which is also car- 
daily in my hometown newspaper, 
the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dis- 
Patch. I feel that Mr. Sokolsky’s com- 
ments on the present state of public edu- 
Cation are extremely timely. I am cer- 
tain there is not a Member of this House 
mail each day does not reflect the 
fact that a great many of our 
Schools are not producing literate nor 
ed artisans in the field of building 
coordinated thought through the tools 
Of words. 

So many today do not reflect the gen- 
eral idea that language should express 
thought. Rather, they use it as a me- 
dium to conceal the basic things they 
Seek to convey. 

A READER'S PHILOSOPHY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

This is as the letter came: 

* I've written a letter on these days. But 

Just wonder if you will dare print it. If 
You do, and I hope you do, please don’t use 
My name. Not that I'm ashamed of a word 
Of it for it's all true. I just don’t want to 
receive insulting. letters from our older 
people.“ 

The lady who writes the attached letters 
ways that she is 38 years old and a mother. 

is older generations make me sick to my 
ch running our future generation down 
all time.” 

Then she writes: 
eae’ me tell you older folks just what-I 
tee nk of you some of you any way did you 

er stop and think of the filty examples 
a set today for our young people to see 
th hear. For one thing these night clubs 
thin, call them. Just places to go and do 
H Se in the dark behind your kids back. 

a! Hat" 
1 I shall give you no more of this. What 

Want to point out is that we have had 
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more than a century of public-school edu- 
cation in this country, paid out of the 
pockets of the taxpayer. It is surprising 
how many letters I receive which contain 
faulty sentence structure, incorrect spell- 
ing, and lack of evidence of reading or of 
memorizing poetry which gives one a vocab- 
ulary. I have one here from a soldier sta- 
tioned in Washington who believes that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur is corny because, 
I presume, the general writes English. 
This is what the soldier says: 

“Your suggestion that General Mac- 
Arthur should speak to the American people 
more often is obviously an attempt to boost 
phonograph-record sales, 

“Such ‘gems' as ‘Old soldiers never die; 
they just fade away. and this latest re- 
mark ‘* * the earth has spun through 
the black vacuum of space from the sun 
are ‘gold mines’ for the purveyors of 
trashy music. 

“Please don't assume that I am taking 
these phrases in their literal sense. I enjoy 
much of the classic literature which con- 
tains the metaphor. I believe that the 
general is being just a bit too corny.” 

Unfortunately, language has gone to pot 
in this era of rock-'n-roll thinking and this 
young soldier has probably never been re- 
quired to read the prose of Milton or Car- 
lyle or Macaulay. 

The question then arises, in my mind, 


whether our people are really going to school 


for knowledge or for attendance. 

When I went to elementary school, decades 
ago, we had to memorize practically every- 
thing. English, for instance, was really a 
course in memory and now, half a century 
later, when perhaps I do not remember the 
name of my next-door neighbor, I recall al- 
most perfectly what was implanted in those 
early years. 

Education is not a cultivation of prejudices 
nor the formation of friendship. Education 
is designed to train the mind, to deyelop an 
appreciation of knowledge, to learn of the 
past, to gain skills according to one's fitness 
and aptitudes. All the fancy stuff such as 
social adjustments may be a product of the 
process of education but they do not make 
the man or woman. 

The engineers shriek that the students do 
not know enough mathematics; everybody 
complains about the spelling of the younger 
generations; it is obviously so that Ameri- 
canized English has become a jargon in its 
spoken form and what is called clever writ- 
ing is the attempt to reproduce on paper 
the horrible sounds of a corrupted tongue. 
The soldier who regards a simple sentence 
of well-written English as corny is a prod- 
uct of inadequate schooling. Had he had 
the advantage of familiarity with the masters 
of English prose, he would have found that 
that to which he objects is not corny but 
English—a beautiful language If well used. 


The 15th and 16th of a Series of Editorial 
Letters by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
should like to insert the 15th and 16th 
of a series of editorial letters by F. F. 
McNaughton appearing in the Pekin 
Daily Times, Pekin, III. 

The letters follow: 
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[From the Pekin (ni.) Daily Times of 
August 7, 1957] 
‘Tre Eprror’s LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 
We saw Galina Ulanova—Ulanova the ine 
comparable. 
(Pronounce with accent on lan.) 
It was at a gala performance of stars in 
the sport palace. (From looks of press box 


and scoreboard, it may be where that great 


Russian basketball team plays. 

Fourteen thousand were present. 

We had good $2.50 seats. 

Much had come before, with long inter- 
missions with nearly all 14,000 filing out and 
back in 20 minutes. 

Then came the announcement that a great 
old conductor who helped make Ulanova fa- 
mous, but who now is so blind that he can 
not see music (can merely see the form of 
Ulanova on the stage) would conduct the 
orchestra for Ulanova to dance the famous 
Death of the Swan, 

The announcement was met with tremen- 
dous applause. 

Then came the dance. 

Now there is no use of me trying to de- 
scribe Ulanova’s dancing. You see a thing 
like that—you don’t have it described to 
you; especially by me. 

Here, dancing on the stage, is one of the 
most honored, and decorated, and probably 
highest paid persons in Russia. 

All Russia is at her feet. 

In her, Russia is supreme, 

You've seen a crowd come to Its feet for a 
play at the plate. You've seen a crowd come 
to its feet for a winning touchdown pass. 

Even so, as Ulanova, at the end of the 
swan's dance, fluttered and sank to the floor 
in graceful death, the 14,000 came slowly 
to their feet, as Ulanova sank slowly to her 
death, 

Then the applause broke. 

I looked at my watch. 

The applause roared for 6 minutes. 

Finally the old blind conductor took his 
place again. 

The beautiful music that the whole world 
knows so well come again from 50 string 
instruments. b 

And Ulanova did the entire dance again. 

For us it became another unforgettable 
memory. 


[From the Pekin (III.) Daily Times of 
August 8, 1957) 
‘Tue EDITOR’S LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 

An Australian University man came in as 
I was talking to the beautiful woman who 
heads the English Department of Moscow 
University. 

He speaks Russian. 

He saw that I was having trouble under- 
standing what happens to the wife and chil- 
dren of a student while he is in medical 
school. 

And ‘she (the English department head) 
was having difficulty understanding what I 
meant by the question—of course a woman 
takes care of herself. 

So the Australian spoke up and said: 

“Your trouble is that you have different 
outlooks at life.” 

And so it is. 

Here is another one. 

Yesterday I took a short trip with a young 
university professor from Ohio. (Most 
Americans we meet hero in Russia are pro- 
lessors here on grant for some fund.) 

This professor had been hunting books to 
be found only in libraries in scattered Rus- 
sia cities. 

He had been on a 8-week trip. 

His “girl Friday” (his attractive young In- 
terpreter guide) had gone along with him 
on the 3-week trip just as she would have 
walked over to the Kremlin with him here 
in Moscow. 
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He looked like the kind of fellow who 
probably was superintendent of his Sunday 
School at home; and I imply no wrong. 

A bit ago I asked our “girl Friday (a uni- 
versity girl) if she went on such trips and 
she replied: “Of course.” 

And she told me of men whose magazine 
articles she had later read, or whose pub- 
lished books or pictures she had later seen, 
with whom she had gone on trips of several 
weeks. 

In London T was told that the new plan 
for letting tourists drive autos into Russia 
includes, of course, an interpreter guide, and 
(I was told) if the tourist is a woman, the 
guide will be a man; but if the tourist is a 
man, the guide will be a girl. 

You'll understand this ketter if you realize 
that here, females work with males in all 
jobe—and as though they were males. 

But for an American, it is a bit of a start. 


The Extent to Which a Union Monopoly 
Will Go To Destroy an Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I should like to include a 
letter which I received from the Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., in San Diego, Calif. I 
do this because it points up the extent to 
which a union monopoly will go to de- 
stroy an industry. The Senate Investi- 
gating Committee has spent the greater 
part of the year exposing the misappro- 
priation of funds by certain unscrupu- 
lous labor bosses. Embezzlement per se, 
of course, is unconscionable but does not 
in itself constitute a fatal blow to our 
economic system. While a nationwide 
boycott of one industry, if successful, 
would put every business, large or small, 
in jeopardy of unmoral practices which 
if perpetrated by any business or com- 
bination of businesses would imme- 
diately generate the full power of our 
courts under the antimonopoly law. 

If the Senate committee concludes its 
hearings without a thorough investiga- 
tion of the UAW-CIO’s assault upon the 
Kohler Co., of Sheboygan, they will have 
strained at a gnat and swallowed the fly. 

The letter follows: 

RYAN AERONAUTICAL Co., 
San Diego, Calif., August 12, 1957. 
Congressman James UTT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jim: The contest between Walter 
Reuther's UAW-CIO seeking to break the 
Kohler Co. and that company’s valiant fight 
to uphold the principles of free enterprise 
and free labor has been a matter of continu- 
ing Interest to me and to the other industrial 
management men of my acquaintance. We 
have watched the Senate committee headed 
by Senator McCLELLAN in the hope that the 
conduct of Mr. Reuther's organization would 
be as thoroughly investigated as has been 
the activities of the bosses of the teamsters’ 
union. Mr. Beck’s free and easy ways with 
the teamsters’ union funds was, of course, 
a shocking affair, but in itself it presented 
no real threat to our economic and political 
system being, in essence, a case of large- 
scale embezzlement. Of course, Mr. Hoffa's 
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purported plan to consolidate all transpor- 
tation forms into one great union under his 
dictatorship is another, and very dangerous, 
proposition. 

The record of extreme violence at Kohler, 
the blockading of a foreign-fiag ship at- 
tempting to discharge cargo at Sheboygan, 
the diversion of enormous sums of money 
collected in dues from UAW locals all over 
the country to press and support the attack 
on Kohler, and the campaign by Mr. Reuther 
and his union to bring about a nationwide 
boycott of Kohler-made products, should 
certainly engage the attention of the Con- 
gress. If this union can break one company, 
as is their announced intention, by the vio- 
lent tactics which they have employed, then 
it will follow that any company which at- 
tempts to preserve its right to manage its 
business and protect its own employee’s right 
to choose, whether or not they will belong 
to a union can, and will, also be broken. 

Reuther's nationwide boycott of Kohler 
products has even reached into our plant 
here in San Diego. On several occasions in 
the past year, our UAW-CIO local's news- 
paper has carried long and hotly worded 
editorials yilifying the Kohler Co. and urg- 
ing all the local's members to boycott Kohler 
products. Two weeks ago a building con- 
tractor completed and turned over to the 
company a fine, large factory building. It so 
happened that in the men's restroom two 
fixtures out of a dozen were Kohler and 
marked with the Kohler name. This imme- 
diately became a cause for grievance by our 
union officials. They foresaw all sorts of 
unfortunate and lamentable results unless 
the company removed this offending equip- 
ment. They were, in effect, demanding that 
this company acknowledge and support their 
international union’s attempt to break the 
Kohler Co. by boycott. Of course, this the 
company refused to do. 

I hope that you will exert your influence in 
the Congress to bring about a thorough- 
going investigation not only of the Kohler 
situation but of the deep involvement of 
Mr. Reuther and his top officers in political 
activity on every level, disregarding entirely 
the fact that not all UAW-CIO union mem- 
bers are supporters of the same party. 

Important and valuable as has been the 
work of the McClellan committee in investi- 
gating the teamsters’ union and the con- 
fectioners’ and bakers’ union, their work 
will be less than half done if they pass over 
the activities of Mr. Reuther in the political 
and company-busting field, and if the Con- 
gress fails to place big unionism under con- 
trols comparable to those placed on big 
business. 

Most sincerely yours, 
LESLIE E. Genres, 
Manager, Personnel and Security. 


Army Reform Needed 
N EENBION * REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the very 
serious problems of making proper use of 
the young men in our armed services is 
discussed in a recent editorial by Ray 
Dix, publisher of the Wooster Daily Rec- 
ord. The editorial is a comment on a 
recent European trip. I agree with his 
thinking on this subject, and include 
the editorial as a part of my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 
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{From the Wooster (Ohio) Daily Record of 
August 7, 1957] 
Army REFORM NEEDED 


One of our flying companions on the way 
back from Europe was a GI from Kansas 
who, after being “busted” three times, was 
being sent home to try to get his feet on 
the ground. 

“There just ain't anything to do but drink 
and run around,” he said. “A guy gets all 
mixed up and does things he hadn't ought 
to do.” 

Something is terribly wrong about our 
present Army set-up. The sense of futility 
and frustration felt among many of the GT'S 
attests to this. We believe that something 
should be done, and at once. 

The number of men in arms should be 
trimmed to a minimum. Every man in uni- 
form should be there because he is needed 
in that particular spot. To feel that one is 
not needed makes one feel more like a pris- 
oner than a soldier. 

Men should be kept busy on constructive 
projects. Make-work projects are not sat- 
isfactory substitutes. The men are intelli- 
gent. They know when they are going 
through motions, and when they are doing 
something worth while. 

On-the-ground schooling should be made 
available at regular schedules. Classes rang- 
ing from high school through university 
should be taught. The men should be en- 
couraged to attend these classes and should 
receive special recognition for any progress 
made. 

We don't like much of what we see. We 
haven't any confidence in the present pro- 
gram. 

Our manner of raising the armies we need 
is out of date. It is suitable only for war- 
time when every man is needed. It is not 
suitable where only a fraction of the avall- 
able young men are called. 

We need some sort of NATO army, of 
course, but what we have should be effective. 
It will be only as effective as the individual 
men, 


A Distinguished and Beloved Mississippi 
College President Retires After 50 Years 
of Service to Christian Education: Dr. 
D. M. Nelson Reviews the History of a 
Great Baptist Institution and Issues a 
Challenge for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, June 2, 1957, marked the end of 
a great and noble career. On that date, 
Dr. D. M. Nelson, president of Mississippi 
College, turned over the duties of his 
office to a worthy and distinguished suc- 
cessor, Dr. R. A. McLemore. 

Dr. Nelson had rendered 50 years of 
service to the cause of Christian educa- 
tion at Mississippi College, and had been 
its president for 25 years, 

Not only is Dr. Nelson one of the fore- 
most educators of our time, but his life 
is a shining inspiration to Christian 
people throughout our country. No col- 
lege president ever enjoyed the respect, 
love, and loyalty of his students more 
than Dr. Nelson, and none deserved it 
more. 
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Although Dr. Nelson will no longer 
Serve actively as president of this great 
Baptist institution, I know that he will 
Continue to be active in its affairs. All 
of us wish for Dr. and Mrs, Nelson a 
full measure of happiness in their well- 
earned retirement and we pray that 
God's richest blessings will be theirs 
to enjoy for many, many years to come. 

Dr. Nelson's last act as president of 

issippi College was to deliver the 
Commencement adress to his 1957 grad- 
Mates. Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am pleased to include the text of Dr. 

Nelson's memorable address: 
COLLEGE; Past, PRESENT, FUTURE 


Through the years multitudes have felt 
the beneficient influence of Mississippi Col- 
lege. Her past is one crowned with golden 
deeds and resplendent with glory and honor. 

ed in 1826, just 9 years after Missis- 
Sippi achieved statehood, she early became a 
Potent factor in the growth and development 
Of the State whose name she proudly shares 
and which name was taken from the mighty 
Tiver that flows so majestically along the 
entire western border. 

Her cultured sons and daughters for over 
à century have been serving in places of 

t and responsibility and making a 
Worthy contribution to the material, intel- 
ual, moral, and spiritual welfare of our 
beloved State. Some of her graduates have 
Sat in the governor's chair, some have occu- 
Prominent places at the bar and upon 

the bench, some have served in the Halls 
of Congress as Senators and Representatives, 
many have been college presidents and col- 
lege professors, many more. teachers in the 
Public schools and preachers of the Word, 
Still more in less prominent places as good 
Stewards of what they possessed have been 
found faithful. Mississippi College, through 
er ministerial students alone, pastoring 
Tural churches while in college, is largely 
responsible for the phenomenal growth of 
ppi Baptists from 10,000 in number 

& hundred years ago to 450,000 today. All of 
the worthy vocations and callings have 
furnished areas for the exercising of varied 
talents of her sons and daughters; nor have 

e boundaries of the State been able to 
Contain all of them. They have overflowed 

to other commonwealths and other coun- 

es on out to the ends of the earth. Truly 
it has been said that the sun never sets on 
the head of a son or daughter of Mississippi 
College, They stand today around the globe 

Strategic places, bearing proudly the ban- 
ner of truth and virtue, and valiently con- 
tending for the triumph of truth over error, 
ot right over wrong, of God over Satan. 

Mississippi College has been under three 
fags of ownership and control. In the be- 

ing, educated and cultured citizens of 

the Clinton community envisioned the need 
Of an institution of higher learning in the 
Most favored spot in all the land. For 16 
years these educational pioneers and lovers 
— learning blazed the way for the young 
Aetitution and carefully sustained and nur- 
and watered it with thelr sacrifices 

and devotion. As an indication of. their 
Concept of what a college should be, they 
had written in the charter these significant 
Words: “Be it further enacted, That the 
President, professors, and trustees of said 
ppi College be, and they are hereby 
huthorized to confer on the students at said 
stitution, such degrees in the arts, sciences 
2 languages, as are usually conferred in 
—— most respectable colleges in the United 
tates, under such rules and regulations as 
roan be prescribed by said president and 

Ustees of the Mississippi College.” 

They also showed advanced thinking in the 
College field when they provided for the ad- 

on of young women along with young 
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men. In fact, the first graduating class was 
composed entirely of young women. And so 
far as is known, Mississippi College is the 
first institution of higher learning to grant 
a degree and deliver a diploma to a woman. 
Most of the colleges of repute have today 
followed her example. Even Yale is about 
to capitulate. 

In 1842 these interested citizens of Clin- 
ton, feeling that the college would fare bet- 
ter with a sponsorship with an Influence 
extending over wider areas, transferred the 
young and struggling institution to the Pres- 
byterians of Mississippi. After 8 years of op- 
eration in which valuable experience was 
gained and some worthwhile contributions 
made to the young college, financial difficul- 
ties led this church group to turn back the 
institution to the original owners, who then 
transferred the property without cost to 
Mississippi Baptists under whose ownership 
and control it has been these 107 years. And 
in the providence of God, it seems destined 
to be until the end of the ages. 

The first 10 years under the new manage- 
ment with I, N. Urner as president were char- 
acterized by growth and development and 
the kindling of high hopes for the new ven- 
ture. The two most important accomplish- 
ments during this decade were the raising of 
$102,000 endowment, which soon was con- 
sumed by the fires of fratricidal conflict, and 
the construction of the Old Chapel, which 
still stands in majesty and is the pride and 
joy and inspiration of all former students. 

While in the midst of high expectation and 
great optimism for the growing institution 
came the War Between the States, occasioned 
by an attempt to settle some constitutional 
questions by the arbitrament of the sword 
which the Pounding Fathers had been unable 
to do in the Council Chambers at the time 
of the formation of the Government. As is 
well known, wars always involve youth. They 
cannot be fought without them. So in this 
instance practically the entire student body 
laid down their books and took up their arms 
to defend imperishable principles and in- 
alienable human rights. How faithful were 
these college lads in the grim business of 
war? What of their courage on gory battle- 
fields of awful carnage? How did they ac- 
quit themselves while being baptized in 
liquid flames of death? The fact that of 
the 104 who went out in the Mississippi Col- 
lege Rifles Company to the battlefields of 
Virginia with only 8 returning to tell the 
story answers in silent but eloquent tones. 
The poet was right: 

“No nobler men were e’er by duty led; 

No braver soldiers ever faced the foe; 

No heroes ever marched with firmer 
tread; 

No souls with deeper courage e'er did 
glow.” 

The supreme sacrifice of these noble sons 
of our great college for a deathless cause 
created for us a priceless heritage and indis- 
solubly linked us to the cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion. And 
if there be those today among us as this age- 
less struggle recurs with sympathies alien to 
the eternal principles for which those pal- 
adins fought so nobly and died so heroically 
future generations will find an approprjate 
term to designate them for their perfidy as 
was so well done in another era, So Missis- 
sippi College by blood-bought right is not 
only a vital part of the State of Mississippi 
but of the entire southern area as well. The 
fact that these noble souls were contending 
for the universal doctrine of self-determina- 
tion of a free people and the eternal prin- 
ciple of local self-government and constitu- 
tional rights makes them and us a part of the 
ages without limitations or bounds. It 
should be remembered by the young as well as 
the old in this, another crucial period in our 
history, that an attempt to compel a free 
people by legal sanctions or executive pro- 
nouncement or even religious and moral im- 
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plications to conform to a distasteful order 
and a repulsive way of life is more intolerable 
and indefensible than the application of 
physical force to gain such ignoble ends. 

The returning Confederate soldier in 1865 
found his home in ruins, his land laid waste, 
and his property destroyed or taken from him 
by force, The section, which before the holo- 
caust of war was recognized as the richest in 
the country, was now in direst poverty, All 
organizations and institutions were therefore, 
in a sad plight. Mississippi College was no 
exception, President Urner, deyoted soul 
during a stressful period, persuaded the in- 
vading Federal forces from burning the col- 
lege buildings, even though many of the 
stately mansions of the once prosperous cit- 
izens of the Clinton community went up in 
smoke and flames. After holding the college 
together during the first decade and the war 
period and 2 years thereafter, the first presi- 
dent of the college under Baptist control re- 
signed in 1867, and President Hillman, of the 
Central Female Institute (later called Hill- 
man College), with his wife, Adella, took on 
the added responsibility of administering the 
affairs of both institutions. This they did 
with fidelity and devotion for 6 years. Then 
there appeared as leader that massive char- 
acter and great heart and dedicated soul, 
Walter Sheldon Webb, to become the third 
president under present ownership, For 18 
dificult and trying years he served and Inid 
deep the foundation of Mississippi College in 
Christian concepts and spiritual verities. 

In our humble judgment to President 
Webb more than anyone else is due the credit 
for Mississippi College wearing so well today 
the name Christian in fact as well as in 
name, Those who graduated under him 
were quick to pay glowing tributes to their 
great president who inspired them to a richer 
and fuller life. This speaker well remem- 
bers that soon after he assumed the presi- 
dency, one of them, Dr. B. D. Gray, came by 
unannounced and bade us go with him to 
the Clinton cemetery. He went straight to 
the grave of his great college president, Dr. 
Webb. As he stood there with his arm upon 
our shoulder, he delivered a eulogy on the 
life and character of President Webb. Then 
he went to the throne in prayer, thanking 
our Heavenly Father for giving Mississippi 
College the great and good president and 
having permitted him to sit at his feet and 
learn so many of life's great lessons. Then 
he prayed for the new president, beseeching 
the Lord to hold him true to the principles 
and the precepts lived and taught by his 
great leader, You can imagine how pro- 
foundly this experience influenced the fu- 
ture actions of the new president. We were 
further blessed in having two others who 
graduated under President Webb as members 
of our board of trustees. These were the 
Honorable A. S. Bozeman of Meridian and 
the late Brother J. W. Lee of Batesville. 
They were steadfast and unmovable for the 
right and always abounding in. wisdom and 
good deeds for the college. 

When age and infirmities removed Dr, 
Webb from the scene of action, the scholarly 
Dr. R. A. Venable, his son-in-law, was named 
his successor. He was the first alumnus to 
become president of Mississippi College. The 
question of moving the college to Meridian 
arose early during his administration. This 
provoked a great deal of controversy and no 
doubt had something to do with cutting 
short his tenure to 4 years. He was called 
to the pastorate of the First Baptist Church 
of Meridian, where he served in this capacity 
long and well. Later he rendered signal 
service in teaching Bible in Clarke College. 
With the closing of the administration of 
President Venable, the curtain on the past 
was drawn and the present appeared with 
the princely and esteemed W. T. Lowrey as 
president, He grew to maturity on a college 
campus. His father before him was a col- 
lege president, and he had succeeded him to 
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the presidency of Blue Mountain College. 
He was also a preacher of power and was 
widely and favorably known in religious and 
educational circles. With his knowledge and 
wisdom and consecration he began the pres- 
ent era of Mississippi College which is now 
rapidly drawing to a close. 

During his administration, Jennings hall, 
the dining hall, and the science hall were 
built, the endowment increased, the student 
body enlarged, reaching the 400 mark in 1906- 
07, which was the occasion for a holiday and 
a visit to the Stute“ with the professors as 
captives borne on the students’ shoulders, 
some speeches were made, both publicly and 
privately, and a good time was had by all. 
In this administration, significantly enough, 
the Bible was introduced into the curricu- 
lum as a subject of study with the great soul, 
H. F. Sproles, as teacher. 

When conditions at Blue Mountain neces- 
situated the return of Dr. Lowrey to the 
preside there, Dr. J. W. Provine, a mem- 
ber of the faculty. succeeded him to the 
presidency of Mississippi College in 1911. He 
had come to the faculty in 1993 fresh from 
the University of Goettingen with the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy in chemistry. 
He could have gone to universities of high 
rank as teacher, but he chose to plant his life 
in Mississippi College as so many had done 
before and continue so to do. He had al- 
ready served 2 years as chairman of the fac- 
ulty and 1 year as president in the interim 
between the administration of President 
Venable and the coming of President Lowrey. 
So he was no novice in the fleld of college 
administration. With his profound scholar- 
ship and vision of what a college ought to be 
and tireless energy and capacity for making 
friends and holding them, the work of Mis- 
sissippi College gained new recognition at 
home and abroad. Ratliff hall, Chrestman 
hall, the library building, the infirmary 
building, and alumni hall were constructed 
during the Proyine administration. The 
endowment was raised from $240,000 to $632,- 
000, enabling the college to qualify for mem- 
bership in the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. After weather- 
ing successful World War I and surviving the 
first shock of the world-wide depression be- 
ginning in 1929, Dr. Provine, who up to that 
time had served the college as president 
longer than any other, returned to his teach- 
ing position, where he remained for 10 more 
fruitful years. 

“To fill the vacancy, the present president 
was called from his department of physics. 
He had known Presidents Webb and Venable. 
He had received his diploma from the hands 
of President Lowrey. He had been taught 
chemistry and geology and German by the 
outgoing president and had served on his 
faculty for a score of years, and while so 
serving he was granted a leave from his de- 
partment to lead in the movement to pre- 
pare all of our colleges for accreditation, so 
he was no novice either in knowledge of col- 
lege affairs and perhaps would have been 
considered in the line of succession if pres- 
ident had been chosen after that fashion. 
Suffice it to say that he was chosen in the 
usual way and for 25 years, in this position, 
he has given his best to the college he loves 
dearer than life itself. What has been done 
during this administration is largely the re- 
sult of a firm foundation laid by others, a 
sympathetic and supporting constituency, 
and the directing hand of an omnipotent 
and approving heavenly Father. With few 
exceptions, the governing body and the 
faculty have been to him as a rock in a 
weary land, and a shelter in the time of 
storm. The students, God bless them, have 
been like “apples of gold in baskets of sil- 
ver.“ They have furnished inspiration and 
delight and their value has been far above 
the price of rarest rubles. During this ad- 
ministration there have been enrolled 12,095 
different students. This number compares 
favorably with 12,686 who were enrolled from 
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1850 to 1932. Four thousand one hundred 
and three of this number were graduated, 
which is 2,203 more’ than had received 
diplomas before the beginning of the pres- 
ent administration. Modesty forbids and 
time fails to tell of the expansion of facil- 
ties and personnel and curricula and added 
endowment during the last quarter of a 
century. A scanning of the period might 
well provoke the exclamation of the inven- 
tor of the telegraph: “What hath God 
wrought.” 

With the close of this administration, a 
new era begins and what has gone before 
may be but an earnest of what is to be. 
With the proper regard for the meaning and 
mission of Mississippi College the future will 
be as bright as the promises.of God. As 
was said by the great Churchill of his be- 
loved country, There will always be an 
England,” so says an humble son of his 
alma mater: “There must always be a Mis- 
sissipp! College.” A glorious past and a chal- 
lenging present but presage a great future. 
We can but wish for a Longfellow to write 
of the perpetuity of our college as he wrote 
so truly and so well of our country: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Satl on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with, all its fears, 
With all its hopes of Tuture years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock— 
"Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 
Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock, and tempest's roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee!" 


We of Mississippi College too need not fear 
sudden sounds and shocks. For our institu- 
tion also is built upon a rock, the rock of 
eternal truth, In the long ago it was written 
by the Founding Fathers: “Our desire is to 
educate youth, not merely to hear recitations, 
To teach them to think as well as to remem- 
ber. To improve the heart as well as the 
head.” Again it is recorded: “Though our 
institution be in the hands of the Baptist de- 
nomination, we shall not deem it our duty 
to teach them our peculiar tenets. Yet we 
will rigidly require a regular attendance of 
prayers according to college usage, and at- 
tendance at some house of worship on the 
Lord's day, determined to notice any viola- 
tion of the command against breaking the 
Sabbath.” Of one thing there is assurance, 
doubly assured, that so long as there is firm 
and uncompromising adherence to her motto, 
“Truth and virtue,“ she will remain not 
merely a college of an age, but the college of 
the ages. 

To achieve her manifest destiny there are 
some essentials that must obtain. Among 
these are a governing body devoted and loyal 
with a degree of permanence of tenure; a 
president, with a supporting staff, full of wis- 
dom and strength and courage and conse- 
crated to the glorious task in hand; a faculty 
such as has characterized her entire history, 
scholarly, spiritually minded and lovers and 
leaders of youth; a curriculum broad enough 
to provide not only a liberal arts education 
with the Bible at the center, but also ade- 
quate provision for graduate and profes- 
sional education; a student body as now 
made up of wonderful young people from the 
best homes of the land, eager to learn and 
with an unquenchable desire to excel in all 
of the noble virtues; a constituency and a 
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denomination committed to the great cause 

of Christian education and making liberal 

provisions for the operation of the college 80 

that even worthy students of restricted 

means may be able to partake of her offerings. / 
These high purposes realized, this college 

that majors upon spiritual values and Chris- 

tian distinctives is well on her way toward 

achieving her manifest destiny. 

As I was in the spirit a while ago, I had a 
vision. There was gathered together a great 
concourse of people which no man could 
hardly number. A speaker arose and in 
stentorian tones began to tell of the scenfe 
beauty and charm of the State of Missis- 
sippi; of her healthy climate and fertile soil, 
of her stately hills and rolling plains and 
sweeping rivers, of her diversified crops and 
extensive forests and blooded cattle: grazing > 
in knee-deep pastures, and a people forward- 
looking, lighthearted and happy, in favor 
with’ God and man. He also spoke of how 
agriculture was being balanced with industry 


and capital had at last discovered that in 


this goodly and favored land profitable in- 
vestments could be made. And with this 
increasing prosperity there were coming, said 
he, better schools, better’ homes, better 
churches, and richer living conditions for 
all the people. When this one sat down, 
another arose to ask a question. What was 
behind all this growth and prosperity? He 
wanted to know. What was the responsible 
factor? For a moment there was a great 
silence, Then one arose standing head and 
shoulders above them all and began to give 
answers to the questions propounded. Said 
ho, “There are several minor factors, no 
doubt, that enter into the phenomenal 
growth and development of this great State, 
but fundamentally and basically the major 
cause lies in the fact that there was founded 
in 1826 a college in the strategic town of 
Clinton, in the center of the State, hard by 
the capital city, which is just 9 years the 
junior of the State, and through these more 
than 130 years, she has been sending a stream 
of cultured Christian leadership into all 
vocations, professions, and callings into every 
nook and corner of the State, making the 
crooked places straight and the rough places 
smooth. And this benevolent influence has 
not been confined to Mississippi alone, but 
the flow has extended to earth's remotest 
bounds.” 

Then another with animated voice and 
serious demeanor arose to offer a suggestion. 
“If what has been said is true and who can 
gainsay it, let the citizenry of the State of 
Mississippi of all faiths and of no faith show 
its appreciation and gratitude for favors and 
benedictions received from this benevolent 
institution rise up en masse and provide ade- 
quately for training and developing not 2,000 
as now, but 5,000 young men and women, 
not only providing work in the area of the 
liberal arts but in all the professions and 
callings as well.” When he sat down, the 
applause was so thunderous as to awake the 
dreamer. The hope continues to persist that 
the vision in due time will prove to be more 
than a dream. And to the members of the 
class of 1957, we issue the charge and the 
challenge to join with the class of 1907 whose 
living members are celebrating their 50th 
anniversary today and all others of the same 
mind toward realizing the highest hopes and 
fondest dreams for alma mater. Then a 
mighty chorus of kindred voices can make 
the welkins ring and the earth resound with 


Fairest of all is our dear Mississippi 
Rising in state as the crest of a hill; 
Staunch as a rock is our dear alma mater, 
Round her so noble our hopes ever live, 


When in the future, our hearts may be 
yearning 
For the bright scenes of our dear college 
youth, 
Back to thy portals our memories turning, 
. reas thy beacon of virtue and 
ru 
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M. C., we hall thee, our dear Mississippi, 
Queen of our hearts, no foes shall alarm; 

Faithful and loyal thy children will ever 
Cherish thy mem'ry, acknowledge thy 

charm. 


Clear It With Alcorn—How Ambassadors 
Are Chosen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


f Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Drew Pearson, which appeared in the 
August 10, 1957, issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald entitled “Envoys 
Reported ‘Cleared’ by GOP.” 
Envoys REPORTED CLEARED BY GOP 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Despite President Eisenhower's angry 
denial that he ever appointed an ambassa- 
dor because of political contributions, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
discovered quite by accident that the State 
Department clears every diplomatic appoint- 
ment with the Republican National Com- 
mittee, 

A State Department stenographer made a 
Slip and sent the wrong letters to Foreign 
Relations Chairman THEODORE Green, Demo- 
crat, of Rhode Island. The letters were sup- 
Posed to have been sent to the ranking Re- 
Publican, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY of Wis- 
Consin. Instead, Democratic Senator GREEN 
Was assured on two occasions that ambas- 
Sador nominees had been cleared with the 
Republican National Committee. 

Geren has now demanded to know whether 
the State Department or the Republican Na- 
tional Committee is running our diplomatic 
service, 

The Foreign Relations Committee is also 
tracing the political contributions of key 
ambassadors and finds overwhelming évi- 
dence that Mr. Eisenhower just didn't know 
What he was talking about or else wasn't 
telling the truth when he said campaign 
Contributions didn't influence diplomatic ap- 
Pointments. The committee's findings in- 
dicate that diplomatic posts are put on the 
Suction block and almost sold for cash on 
the barrelhead to campaign contributors. 

MONEY RAISERS 


The chief money raiser for last year's cam- 
Paign, GOP National Treasurer J. Clifford 
Folger, was appointed Ambassador to Bel- 
gium. He and his wife not only raised 
Money, but gave $10,500 out of their own 
Pockets. Aside from his money-raising abil- 
ity, Folger has no other known qualification 
tor handling our complicated foreign affairs, 

Total contributions of $8,500 have been 

to James David Zellerbach’s imme- 
diate family. He's the California paper-box 
king who was named Ambassador to Italy, 
& juicy diplomatic plum. 

The President's new Ambassador to France, 

Amory Houghton, coughed up $6,000 and 

son gave another $2,500. John Hay Whit- 
ney, Ambassador to Britain, has long been 
& big Republican contributor. Ten con- 
tributions have been traced to him and his 
wife, $30,000. Other family mem- 
bers also donated heavily to the 1956 cam- 
paign. 

The former Ambassador to Denmark, Rob- 
ert T. ole, got his job after contributing 
to the Eisenhower campaign in 1952. He 
reportediy was asked for a more substantial 
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* 
donation in 1956. The records show his 
family scraped up $6,190, ` 

“It was more than that. I doubled my 
1952 contribution,” Coe told this column by 
long-distance phone from his home in Cody, 
Wyo. But apparently it wasn't enough; he 
was kicked out as Ambassador. 

HARD TO TRACE ` 

It's no secret that only a percentage of 
the actual campaign contributions are offi- 
cially recorded. The balance is often passed 
under the table. All Mr. Eisenhower's non- 
career ambassadors are known to have do- 
nated to the political pot. 

However, it’s difficult to trace the individ- 
ual contributions. For example, Jefferson 
Patterson, Ambassador to Uruguay, gave 
$4,000 to the Eisenhower campaign in Day- 
ton, Ohio. The records also show another 
$20,000 contributed by Jefferson Patterson 
and his wife in Washington. 

Robert Thayer, Ambassador to Romania, 
is listed as donating $1,000 via the American 
Embassy in Vienna, Austria. Two contribu- 
tions of $1,000 and $2,000, respectively, have 
been traced to Mrs. Thayer in Vienna. Still 
another $2,000 shows up in the record, con- 
tributed by Mrs. Thayer in Washington. 

The evidence clearly shows that the polit- 
cal spoils system is followed in handing out 
diplomatic posts. This may explain why 
the United States has suffered so many diplo- 
matic setbacks. 

Nore.—The man who stirred up the con- 
troversy over political ambassadors, Maxwell 
Gluck, admitted contributing $36,000 to 2 
Eisenhower campaigns. He was a close 
friend and associate of Ben Javits, attorney 
brother of Senator Jack Javits of New York. 
Senator Javits didn't want to appoint Gluck 
from New York, so arranged with his Repub- 
lican Senate friends from Kentucky to ap- 
point him from that State, because Gluck 
kept a racing stable in Kentucky. 


The Late Thomas L. Blanton 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, some- 
where in the great beyond a great Amer- 
ican, the Honorable Thomas L. Bianton, 
has joined the heavenly hosts. Judge 
Blanton served as a Member of the House 
of Representatives with distinction, en- 
ergy, and integrity from 1917 to 1937, 
except for one term in 1929 when he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for nomina- 
tion to the United States Senate. Prior 
to his congressional service he had served 
as judge of the 42d judicial district of 
Texas. 

I first met Judge Blanton in his first 
term in the Congress. I quickly realized 
that he was a man of great talent, 
strongly devoted to his country, ex- 
tremely conscious of his duty to his con- 
stituents, firm in his convictions, and 
ready at all times to fight for what he 
thought was right. He was undoubtedly 
one of the best informed and one of the 
hardest working Members that it has 
been my privilege to meet. I respected 
his knowledge and admired his courage. 

I always considered Judge Blanton as 
@ personal friend and I shall always 
cherish the memory of that friendship. 
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Judge Thomas L. Blanton made his 
mark on the American scene. There 
Was never any question as to where he 
stood on national issues so important 
then to our national welfare. 

I am saddened by the news of Judge 
Blanton's death, and I express my deep- 
est sympathy to Mrs. Blanton and to the 
many friends of Judge Blanton who, like 
I, respected him and admired him. 


The Determination of Tariff Levels by 
Wage Differentials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS ` 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 18, 1955, the House passed 
H. R.-1, a bill to extend the authority of 
the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 as amended. At that time I 
took the floor of the House to explain an 
amendment I had sought to make to this 
act. These remarks appear on page 1479 
of the RECORD. 

On March 9, 1955, I appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee in behalf 
of this amendment, and my remarks ap- 
pear in the Senate Finance Committee 
hearings on H. R. 1. 

In essence, my amendment sought to 
enable the Reciprocal Trades Act to ac- 
complish what it advocates and professes 
to do. At the same time, it will not do 
the damage to American domestic in- 
dustry that the opponents of the act 
claim it does. 

Personally I do not believe that the 
Reciprocal Trades Act has accomplished 
what its proponents claim forit. During 
the period that the Reciprocal Trades Act 
has been the law of our land, inter- 
national trade has not become more lib- 
eralized. Quite the contrary, interna- 
tional trade has become clogged with 
more trade barriers than ever before. I 
think it is properly argued that there 
were other forces at work which created 
this clogging of international trade and, 
as a matter of fact, I think it can be 
successfully argued that, but for the Re- 
ciprocal Trades Act, international trade 
might have become even more clogged 
than it has. Be that as it may, the num- 
ber of barriers erected in international 
trade is legion and they have increased, 
not decreased. 

Certainly the evidence of maintaining 
friends abroad as a result of our trade 
policies is questionable. Despite the im- 
pression that the press releases of our 
State Department give to the American 
public, the United States is by far the 
freest trader of any industrial national 
in the world today. Yet, with all this 
liberalization, world trade is in the 
clogged state I have described. Further- 
more, any fair analysis will show the use 
of the tariff to regulate foreign trade is 
the most liberal of all regulatory de- 
vices. Such regulatory devices as licens- 
es, quotas, systems of dual currencies, 
and so forth, are much more rigid, arbi- 
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trary, and restrictive than are tariffs. 
What regulating the United States does 
is done essentially through the tariff 
device. 

We have not been building the econo- 
mies of what are termed the friendly na- 
tions in a really solid manner, either 
through our aid policies or our trade pol- 
icies. Our aid programs are, in essence, 
socialistic inasmuch as they are chan- 
neled through the political government 
of the country involved. Our trade, 
which is essentially private enterprise so 
far as the United States is concerned, 
meets with a highly protected and sub- 
sidized enterprise system in most of the 
foreign nations. Furthermore, the ben- 
efits derived from industry in most of 
these allegedly friendly and allegedly 
free nations is such that labor takes little 
and capital takes much. No domestic 
markets exist in most of these countries 
and no domestic markets are likely to 
exist so long as the country concerned 
permits its labor to be exploited in a 
sweatshop fashion. 

Our own domestic industry is required 
to obey social legislation designed to 
build a sounder and more abundant 
economy such as minimum wage laws, 
health laws, antitrust laws, and so forth. 
Very obviously, if our Government does 
not permit.a price differential to exist to 
reflect the added cost of these socially 
desirable restrictions on our industries, 
the sweatshop operations abroad—fre- 
quently under American capital gone 
abroad to escape the domestic socially 
valuable legislation—can take over the 
great domestic market. In the long run, 
of course, if unchecked this will destroy 
the great American domestic market. 

The best way, of course, for us to com- 
bat communism in these friendly nations 
abroad is to help them build their own 
domestic market. This is done by en- 
couraging them to give their laboring 
group enough take-home pay so that they 
can become customers for the products 
they assist in making. We do not do 
this, even though it be in the guise of 
friendship, by giving them readymade 
markets for sweatshop labor. 

The amendment I proposed to the Re- 
ciprocal Trades Act sought to tie in our 
tariff reductions with the minimum 
wages paid in an industry abroad seek- 
ing to sell its product in the United 
States domestic market. In my appear- 
ance before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee I had developed a formula some- 
what more realistic than the crude one 
I proposed to the House Ways and Means 
Committee which simply tied minimum 
wages of foreign countries with our min- 
imum wages. In the perfected formula 
I threw in an additional factor of ratio 
of per capita GNP of the foreign country 
with the United States per capita GNP. 
This was necessary in order not to have 
an industry manufacturing for export 
into the United States wages too greatly 
out of line with the national wage scale 
of that country. However, the essence 
of the formula was to have our tariffs go 
down on a particular product as the 
wage scale of the foreign industry mak- 
ing the product for export approached 
our minimum wage scale. It was not 
required to approach the wage scale paid 
in the United States domestic industry 
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which, of course, would be 214 and some- 
times 3 times greater than our national 
minimum wage scale. 

The State Department said this ap- 
proach was too impractical. They also 
said it would interfere with the econo- 
mies of countries abroad. Actually, the 
problem is not an easy one. But a little 
brains applied to it should be able to 
make it practical. The point that it 
would interfere with the economies of 
nations abroad should hardly be digni- 
fied by an answer. Our present policies 
are interfering with nations abroad in a 
manner which, in my judgment, has 
caused damage: The interference such 
as a purely voluntary program, as my 
amendment suggests, would be a great 
step forward in lessening interference 
and, at the same time, accomplishing the 
main thing we say we want to accom- 
plish; that is, to build the economies of 
our friends abroad and help to make the 
peoples of that country free and bene- 
ficiaries of the good things in life. 

With this preamble, I am placing in 
the Recorp a suggested amendment 
which seeks to grapple with the solution 
to this problem in more detail. I am 
certain that one reading this proposal 
will immediately comment, “how com- 
plicated.” But I believe if attention is 
kept to the issue at hand the reaction 
will be that this is a further step for- 
ward in reaching the objectives for 
which we should all be looking. I hope 
the officials of our State, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments will read this over 
carefully and start applying a little con- 
structive criticism to it. In my judg- 
ment, if action along this line is not 
formalized the entire Reciprocal Trades 
Act may go by the boards. The Eisen- 
hower administration has often spoken 
of bold new programs. Most of these 
programs I have seen have been neither 
bold nor new. This, indeed, would be a 
bold new program that could start a new 
era in American foreign relations. 

The suggested amendment follows: 
TRE DETERMINATION OF TARIFF LEVELS fY 
WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

The new and dynamic kind of capitalism 
created in the United States during the last 
40 years depends not only upon the capacity 
to produce but the ability to consume, 
broadly shared by the great majority of citi- 
zens. The high leve! of wages. paid to pro- 
duction workers here, made mandatory by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, is an integral 
factor in this ability to consume. 

By contrast, foreign nations of the so- 
called free world, with the exception of 
Canada, continue to follow the kind of capi- 
talism which was characteristic of the United 
States in the 19th century. Wages paid to 
production workers are low. and the ability 
of the average man to consume extends not 
much beyond subsistence items. Abject pov- 
erty exists side by side with great wealth, and 
the market for consumer goods other than 
basic necessities is restricted to the few. 

Since no nation exists as an economic en- 
tity unto itself, this difference in the two 
forms of capitalism causes thoughtful peo- 
ple much concern. Rigid immigration 
quotas imposed by the United States pre- 
vent a flood of foreign labor from under- 
mining our wage structure. But if the prod- 
uct of cheap labor is permitted free access 
to our markets, the effect is the same. If 
the foreign manufacturer, by reason of a 
lower labor cost, can undersell American pro- 
ducers in their own primary market the rates 
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of pay of American workers, and their very 
jobs, are in jeopardy. 

The tariff policy of the United States 
should have two objectives. First, product 
by product, it should offset the extra cost, if 
any, of wages to production workers paid by 
the American producer, Where the Ameri- 
can producer’s cost of production is penal- 
ized by manmade rules, that penalty must be 
balanced by other manmade rules to the ex- 
tent, and to no more than the extent, of that 
penalty. 

Second, the United States tariff policy 
should be used as the instrumentality to ex- 
tend this concept of capitalism abroad to 
the end that workers elsewhere will receive 
a fairer share of the product and the in- 
crement of industry. This can be accom- 
plished by making the level of United States 
import duty on a specific product contingent 
upon the level of wages paid by the foreigner 
who sends his product to this market. To 
grant concessions in our markets to the 
owners of foreign businesses may increase 
the profits of the few, but so limited a bene- 
fit will neither bolster the sagging economy 
of our allies nor will it arrest the spread of 
Communism. Wherever great wealth and 
abject. poverty exist side by side, the situa- 
tion is ripe for the cancer of the Communist 
cell. 

The problem of determining levels of 
United States import duties on various prod- 
ucts by the relative cost of wages to produc- 
tion workers is not as difficult as importers, 
manufacturers who produce abroad for the 
United States market, and doctrinaire free 
traders, would have us believe. The very 
variety of objections they raise indicates 
their awareness of the essential fairness of 
this approach provided that it could be done 
realistically. 

It is true that a simple comparison of 
average hourly wages paid to workers in 
domestic and foreign industries neglects the 
relative productivity of labor. It is like- 
wise true that it would not be practical to 
compare the total labor cost content of the 
United States made product with the total 
labor cost content of the foreign made prod- 
uct, because rellable data would not be avall- 
able from the foreign producer, And it is 
true that fringe benefits which do not ap- 
pear in workers’ take-home pay, are a higher 
percentage of hourly earnings in many for- 
eign countries than they are here. 

But there is no reason why we should 
follow a blind alley, or omit factors which 
should be included. The average hourly 
wage comparison is important if we are to 
accomplish the purpose of recognizing better 
levels of foreign wages. There is, however, 
no reason why it must be used alone in a 
formula without a weighting factor. Like- 
wise, total labor cost content is important, 
and if foreign figures are unobtainable, the 
figures of each domestic industry can be 
readily obtained and can serve as & basis 
for calculation, 

The following method is suggested as an 
equitable way to determine ad valorem duty 
rates, product by product, using wage differ- 
entials as a basis: 

1. Determine a weighted foreign hourly 
Wage rate that can be equitably compared to 
the competitive United States industry wage 
rate. 

2. Determine the man-hours per dollar of 
sale to measure the effect of the difference 
in wage levels and establish difference in 
actual labor cost. 

3. Determine the ad valorem duty neces- 
sary to offset the computed difference in 
actual labor cost. 

The calculations to accomplish the above 
are described below: 

1, Determine a weighted foreign hourly 
wage rate. 

(a) Divide the foreign wage rate by the 
domestic. rate, both rates to include Jringe 
benefits which constitute a direct charge on 
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the manufacturer. The domestic rate shall 
be the United States industry average for that 
product. The foreign wage rate shall be 
attested to by the foreign manufacturer who 
shall list the hourly average wage to all pro- 
duction employees, plus a list of applicable 
fringe benefits so that the document con- 
stitutes a basis for ready investigation by the 
responsible agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

(b) Divide the foreign per capita income 
by the United States per capita income. 

(c) Divide the ratio of wages (I a) by 
the ratio of per capita incomes (I b). This 
results in a weighting factor to adjust the 
foreign wage so that wages paid by foreign 
and domestic producers can be compared in 
the economic climate in which each is paid, 

(d) Multiply the attested foreign wage 
rate by the weighting factor (I c). If the 
foreign wage rate represents a higher rela- 
tionship to the domestic wage than the 
foreign per capita income does to the do- 
mestic per capita income, the attested wage 
rate is adjusted upward, If the reverse re- 
lationship exists, I. e., the wage ratio is lower 
than’ the income ratio, the attested wage is 
reduced for purposes of computing United 
States duty. 

2. Determine the man-hours per dollar 
of sale and establish difference in actual 
labor cost. ; 

(a) The average United States industry 
Percent of labor cost to product selling 
price is considered to be the cents of labor 
cost per dollar of United States selling price. 

(b) Divide the cents of labor cost per sales 
dollar (II a) by the United States industry 
hourly wage rate to determine the man- 
hours required per dollar of domestic sales 
price. 

(c) Multiply the man-hours required 
(IL b) by the weighted foreign wage rate 
(I d) to determine the weighted foreign 
labor cost per dollar of United States sell- 
ing price. 

(d) Subtract the weighted foreign labor 
Cost (II c) from the United States labor 


cost (II a), both based on a dollar of do- 


mestic sales price, to determine the differ- 
ence in labor cost. 

3. Determine the ad valorem duty neces- 
gary to offset the computed difference in 
labor cost. 

(a) Subtract the domestic labor cost per 
dollar of sales (II a) from a dollar of do- 
mes tio price to determine all factors besides 
labor included in the domestic price. 

(b) Add the weighted foreign labor cost 
Per dollar of domestic sales price (II c) to 
the domestic cost of all factors besides labor 
(III a) to establish a foreign price base, I. e., 
& price that includes all domestic price fac- 
tors except labor and includes labor on a 
foreign weighted cost basis. 

(c) Divide the difference between 
Weighted foreign labor cost and domestic 
labor cost (II d) by the foreign price base 
(III b) to determine the ad valorem duty 
necessary to equalize the labor cost differ- 
ential, 

An example of how this formula applies 
in’ a specific situation is attached as an 
addendum to this memorandum. 

The system outlined above is clearly based 
On the real differential in the cost of wages 
to production workers. It does not prejudice 
the product of any country by reason of the 
current stage of that country's economic 
development. It uses nothing but obtain- 
able statistics. It is easy to calculate the 
United States ad valorem duty on any prod- 
uct made in any country. 

It preserves the most favored nations con- 
cept, because it need be applied only to those 
nations now so considered. Others would 
continue to pay the pre-Trade Agreements 
Act rates of duty. 

It answers the categorical objection of the 
International Chamber of Commerce to the 
effect that United States industries paying 
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the lowest wages are those most likely to 
seek protection. Obviously, just as this 
system rewards foreign manufacturers who 
pull their weight in the boat as far as other 
wages in their own countries are concerned, 
so this system would penalize United States 
industries paying substandard wages ac- 
cording to this country’s economy. 

It would put international trade and trade 
agreements on a sounder basis. Since the 
abandonment of the gold standard as a de- 
pendable reference point, such agreements 
have often been warped or nullified by one 
country depreciating its currency. With 
this system, there would be no advantage in 
such a course because of the cross relation- 
ship of per capita incomes and hourly wages, 
and the relation of both to the United 
States dollar, 

It would identify United States trade 
policy with the interest of peoples abroad, 
and would become a powerful countervoice 
against the appeals and promises of com- 
munism, 

ADDENDUM NO, 1 


Following is a list of 20 countries and their 
latest per capita income figures as given in 
the 1956 United Nations Statistical Hand- 
book, Figures for other nations are avail- 
able from the same source, and should be 
translated into United States dollars at the 
free rate of exchange prevailing. These per 
capita income figures, together with assump- 
tions as to domestic and foreign average 
hourly wages, can be used to calculate ad 
valorem duty on any product which would 
be imposed in accordance with this formula: 


United Kingdom_ 
United States of America 
West Germany „„ 


ADDENDUM NO. 2 


Problem: To calculate the ad valorem duty 
imposed on XYZ product made In Japan and 
exported to the United States of America. 

Facts: United States per capita_income, 
$1,960; Japanese per capita income, 6212. 

Assumptions: United States XYZ industry 
average hourly wage, including fringe bene- 
fits, $2.10; Japanese XYZ manufacturer's av- 
erage hours wage, including fringe benefits, 
$0.33; United States XYZ industry's average 
labor cost percent of selling price, 28 percent, 

Formula paragraph: 

I. (a) 80.33 82.10 15.7 percent (foreign 
wage percent of United States wage); (b) 
$212--$1,960—10.8 percent (foreign per capita 
income percent of United States per capita 
income); (e) 15.7 percent:10.8 percent 
1.45 (weighting factor to adjust actual for- 
eign wage); (d) 1.45 $0.33=80.478 (weight- 
ed foreign average hourly wage). 

II. (a) 28 percent & 81.00 80.28 (United 
States XYZ industry’s labor cost per sales 
dollar): (b) 60.29 782.10 133 (man-hours 
per sales dollar); (c) 0.133 & 80.478 80.064 
(weighted foreign labor cost per United 
States sales dollar); (d) 80.28 80.064 
60.216 (difference in labor cost per United 
States sales dollar). 

III. (a) $1.00—$0.28=$0.72 (United States 
XYZ industry's price factors other than la- 
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bor); (b) $0.72-+$0.064=$0.784 (foreign price 
including ali United States factors except 
labor and adding weighted foreign labor 
cost); (c) $0.216+-$0.784—=27.5 percent (ad 
valorem duty). 


The Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
country needs a civil-rights bill about 
as much as, but no more than, a hungry 
man with an empty pocket, no food, 
and unemployed needs an additional ap- 
petite. 

There is on the books ample law to 
protect the right to vote. If we have 
had as little enforcement of that right 
as we have had of some others, the im- 
patience of the American people with 
the practices existing in a few States is 
understandable. 

At the same time, we might well keep 
in mind the fact that, in elections where 
the franchise is free, voters are contin- 
ually coaxed by the candidates to go to 
the polls, yet a large percentage of the. 
population just ignores the privilege. 
For example, at many a municipal, town- 
ship, and school election, no more than 
25 percent of the eligible voters take the 
trouble to express their will. z 

In truth and in fact, whatever may be 
the real situation in some States, where 
it is said certain groups are not per- 
mitted to vote, the cold, hard fact is 
that all this furor over the civil-rights 
bill grows out of a struggle of politicians 
to corral the vote of certain minority 
groups. 

The bill not only gives unjustified 
power to an Attorney General, power 
which in the hands of a wicked, am- 
bitious man might enable him to estab- 
lish himself as a dictator, but it cre- 
ates a new and expensive agency—an 
agency which will be dominated and 
controlled by self-seeking members of 
minority groups who have their own per- 
sonal political advancement in mind to 
a greater degree than their desire to 
serve others. 

This week's Saturday Evening Post 
has this to say: 

Has Turai. sy Jury Losr Trs STANDING AS A 
Civ Ricur? 

The civil-rights bill would have stirred up 
less opposition than it did if its proponents 
had been willing at the beginning to in- 
clude in the bill the civil right ef trial by 
Jury for those accused of violating the law. 
The device by which persons accused of dis- 
obeying this one isolated statute were to be 
charged with contempt of court, in order to 
make possible their conviction of a Federal 
offense, left a bad taste all round. 

The reasoning behind this attitude was 
ably stated at the convention of the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. Efforts to in- 
sert a guaranty of trial by jury into the civil- 
rights bill were denounced as a “hoax,” since 
it is well known that “southern juries can 
be counted on not to do justice.” In other 
words, if you can't hang em according to 
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the rules, change the rules. In view of the 
fact that the qualifications of voters have 
long been in the hands of the States, this 
effort to control it from Washington might 
well be approached with greater caution. 

Opportunism is not original with liberals. 
Back in the Presidency of John Adams, Fed- 
eral judges raced up and down the eastern 
seaboard jailing editors and others accused 
of violating the sedition laws, by which was 
meant that they had attacked the Federalist 
Party. Local government was not trusted by 
conservatives then for the same reason that 
it is not trusted by liberals now: it could not 
be relied on to convict the right people. 
Alexander Hamilton, whose views on this 
point have been summarized by John Dos 
Passos in a fascinating book, The Men Who 
Made the Nation (Doubleday), “would like to 
see the large States subdivided into small 
States and these cut up into districts, each 
presided over by a Federal court appointed 
by the President to enforce the Federal laws 
at the county level.“ 

The American people had a taste of that 
idea a century and a half ago and, as soon 
as they could, they threw it in the trash 
can. James Kilpatrick, editor of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, who has written an- 
other good book, The Sovereign States (Reg- 
nery), is confident that the people will repu- 
diate new efforts to advance one set of civil 
rights by denying others. But “the States,” 
Mr. Kilpatrick declares, ‘‘for their own preser- 
vation must insist upon shouldering those 
proper responsibilities they too often have 
abandoned by default.” 

It should be added, of course, that one of 
the proper responsibilities of the States 18 

tion of the essential civil rights of all 
their citizens. Those who fear civil-rights 
legislation might ask themselves whether 
they have always gone as far as they reason- 
ably could to welcome the Negro as a full 
citizen. And some of the advocates of hur- 
ry-up civil-rights measures, including the 
denial of jury trial, might think more pro- 
foundly about the Bill of Rights and all its 
implications. 


Do Most People Know Where Government 
Gets Its Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
on, I include the following editorial from 
3 (Ind.) News of August 8, 
Do Most Prorte Know WHERE GOVERNMENT 

Gets Its MONEY? 


In these relatively enlightened times, it 
would seem almost fantastic that most 
Americans do not know where government— 
and particularly Federal Government—gets 
the money with which to provide countless 
services which have Increased at a phenom- 
enal rate in recent year. But with many 
millions of citizens now receiving Federal 
payments of one kind and another, and with 
many others demanding that Uncle Sam do 
for them what they could more properly do 
for themselves, there appears to be no great 
hope for a reversal of this paternalistic trend. 

To many people the mere thought that 
there are great numbers of our countrymen 
who fail to understand where the Govern- 
ment obtains the funds it spends, is nothing 
short of ridiculous. But, nevertheless, there 
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is ample reason to believe that such is the 
case, and that a failure to understand this 
basic truth—that the Government can give 
only what it first takes away—threatens our 
future economic progress. Indeed. this fail- 
ure threatens our entire way of life, 

And because of this failure by so many 
people, the Government is persuaded to be- 
lieve that it has to do more and spend more 
to meet the desires of the people. Our Gov- 
ernment leadership, it would seem, reasons 
that if the majority of people appear to want 
the Government to go on giving and taking, 
the people really understand the conse- 
quences. 

First of all, there are many who appar- 
ently believe that the Government has some 
mysterious and endless supply of money— 
not even understanding the fact that Gov- 
ernment can get money from Just one source, 
taxes. And then there are others who, while 
understanding that Government obtains all 
its funds from taxes, believe that Govern- 
ment can soak business for taxes and thereby 
make things monetarily more easy for the 
private individual. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Businesses can opcrate 
only at a profit, and there soon would not 
be enough profit for operation if businesses 
sought to absorb a near-confiscatory tax 
burden. Businesses do the only thing possi- 
ble for them to do—they pass on the taxes 
to their customers as a part of the price of 
the commodities they sell, 

No, there is no magic money tree for Gov- 
ernment. It must be supported only by 
millions of individual Americans who must 
dig down into their pockets and give. Gov- 
ernment cannot give anything which it does 
not first take from the people. That's a 
good thing to keep in mind the next time 
you hear someone say Government is going 
to give you something for free. 


Farmers Hold the Key to Future 
Hog Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
hold the key to future hog prices. If the 


favorable prices and feeding ratio now. 


enjoyed by producers prompt overexpan- 
sion of hog production, heavy supplies 
could easily bring about lower prices as 
past experience clearly demonstrates. 

Too many hogs leads to inefficient use 
of resources with accompanying low 
prices and incomes as producers well re- 
member from their experiences in 1949 
and 1955. In 1949, hog producers in- 
creased the pig crop by 10 million head 
and hog prices dropped $5 to $6 per hun- 
dred. Again in 1954, producers increased 
total production by 9 million hogs fol- 
lowed by another 9-million-head in- 
crease in 1955. Hog market prices 
dropped sharply. 

On the other hand as production is 
reduced, prices go up. Hog producers 
made a cut of 742 million hogs in pro- 
duction in 1956. Hog prices have been 
running from $18 to $21 per hundred at 
midwestern markets during recent weeks. 
A year ago prices, while markets were 
recovering from heavy 1955-crop mar- 
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ketings, were as much as $5 per hundred 
less. 

There have been periods when prices 
have held when hog numbers expanded 
but usually this was during a period when 
demand was high due to emergencies 
such as World War II and the Korean 
war. In 1941, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture asked for an 
increase in production and prices held 
in the war period. With stable produc- 
tion in years following the war, prices 
stayed high in 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

Hog production was increased in 1950 
and 1951 but prices held due to the 
Korean war. Sizable reductions in 1952 
and 1953 production increased the price 
of hogs in 1953 and 1954. 

The past shows that when production 
is balanced with demand, hog producers 
receive satisfactory prices. If produc- 
tion remains on an even keel during the 
coming months, price prospects for hogs 
should be favorable. 

The Department of Agriculture has ex- 
pressed the hope that producers will con- 
tinue to avoid excessive increases at the 
time of breeding for the 1958 spring pig 
crop. It should also be pointed out that 
the trend toward production of meat- 
type hogs is continuing which indicates 
that producers are becoming increasing- 
ly aware of the need for producing 
quality pork for effective marketing. 


Farmer Unable To Cope With Redtape 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
farmers want less Federal aid or med- 
dling. From a farmer in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Michigan, who 
received a request from the Department 
of Agriculture to furnish certain infor- 
mation on the June 1, 1957, nursery 
products inquiry, together with a 
franked addressed envelope for its re- 
turn, came this reply, which he re- 
quested that I forward to the Depart- 
ment: 

I received three of your requests and 
promptly filed them in the wastebasket. 

Will you lay off wasting Government 
money—my tax money—writing me? 

We have altogether too many State and 
Federal employees who have nothing to do 
but write out to the farmers for information 
that will only take a few moments of our 
time. 

As far as being confidential, nothing you 
birds get is confidential, all you want ls 
something to broadcast to the winds. Be- 
sides, what I do is none of your——busi- 
ue As far as I am concerned, you can 
tell——. < 

As far as “no stamp is needed.” it would 
be a ——- of a lot cheaper for me if it needed 
a stamp; since I have to pay for the frank 
In taxes anyway, besides paying some Gov- 
ernment employee to write me to tell me 
that the frank privilege doesn't cost any- 
pun How dumb do you think we people 
are 
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Reading the letter, I gather that this 
farmer is rather thoroughly convinced 
that one policy of the Department, that 
is, of preventing unemployment in it, is 
and will continue to be quite successful. 


He’s Brave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
Teal problem in Government today is 
that of obtaining high caliber men for 
top appointive offices. Washington has 
seen great men come and go—men who 
have deprived themselves of the security 
and salary and comfort of their estab- 
lished way of life in an effort to be public 
servants—only to find that when they 
have crossed the bridge into Washington 
life they have subjected themselves to 
the painful criticism and cross-examina- 
tion so characteristic. Neil McElroy will 
be no exception in being fair game for 
the politicians, cartoonists, and reporters 
just as have been so many people who 
have made great sacrifices to come to 
Washington. 

The following is an editorial from the 
August 14 issue of the Zanesville, Ohio, 
Signal, which aptly describes the future 
for Neil McElroy. I commend him for 
his courage in agreeing to come to Wash- 
ington and to devote his vast experience 
in the service of the Nation as our new 
Secretary of Defense. 

He's Brave 

Only time will show the full range of 
attributes possessed by Neil H. McElroy, 
named by President Eisenhower to succeed 
the resigning Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson, 

But at this stage there can be no doubt 
Of his bravery. 

A man who undertakes a top cabinet job 
in the Washington of this era is either brave 
or utterly foolhardy. And McElroy has given 
No Indication that he is anybody's fool. 

He must therefore be brave because if he 
is confirmed in his new post: 

He will be giving up aà relatively high- 
Paying job as president of Procter & Gam- 

le, soap manufacturers, to take a lower- 
Paying assignment with the Government. 

He probably will have to divest himself 
ot any stock holdings he has, in order to 
avoid any conflict of interest between his 
Public and private activities. 

Most likely he will have to maintain two 
homes—one in Cincinnati and another in 
Washington—on less money than he now 
has to keep one going. 

Instead of worrying just about what his 
Company board of directors may do he will 
have to worry over what some 531 United 
States lawmakers may say and do relative 
to his operations. 

On top of this he will have to adjust his 
actions to the White House, to his fellow 
Cabinet officers, to the various agencies and 
departments which affect his own field. 
And he will have to worry over what foreign 
governments think of the Defense Depart- 
ment's pronouncements and activities. 

He may find he's spending as much time 
answering congressional and other inquiries 
about his activities as he is performing them. 
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He may discover, too, that he'll be criti- 
cized as inaccessible if he sticks to business 
and doesn't talk publicly, or that he'll be 
Just as roundly assailed as a “popoff” if he 
talks freely. " 

In short, he'll be playing a course that's 
nearly all sand traps, and rough, and prac- 
tically no fairway. It takes nerve. And 
after he's chopped his way along for awhile, 
McElroy may find himself dreaming of the 
old days in Cincinnati, when, by comparison, 
it was all fairway. 


7 The Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on July 
25, 1957, the gentleman from Oregon 
Mr. ULLMAN] received unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp, an article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
July 22, 1957, entitled “Forest Service 
Opposes Sealed Wilds.” At this time, 
I would like to point out for the benefit 
of my colleagues several misunderstand- 
ings of the purposes of the Wilderness 
bill and one outright misstatement of 
fact which are included in this article. 

In the eighth paragraph, the author 
of the article, Mr. Roscoe Fleming, 
writes: 

Under the conservationists’ bill as it is 
framed, the Wilderness Council it would set 
up could lessen, add to, create, or abolish 


any wilderness area, and the order would 


become effective unless either House of Con- 
gress vetoed it within 120 days. 


This statement would seem to have no 
basis in fact. Quoting from Dr. Richard 
McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, in 
his statement on S. 1176, the Wilderness 
bill, before the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, June 19, 1957, 
we find the following: 

The Wilderness Council would have no 
administrative responsibilities but would act 
as a repository for information, sponsor and 
coordinate surveys of wilderness needs, ad- 
vise with governmental officials, report an- 
nually to Congress, and transmit to the Con- 
gress proposed changes in wilderness bound- 
aries. 


Quoting directly from section 3 (a) of 


the bill itself, we find: 
The council shall have no administrative 


- Jurisdiction over any unit in the system nor 


over any agency that does have such juris- 
diction. 


I feel this is an obvious misunder- 
standing on the part of Mr. Fleming and 
hope it may be corrected in future 
coverage of this bill. 

As far as “freezing” all present wilder- 
ness areas into law is concerned, as re- 
ferred to by Mr, Fleming in paragraph 
two, this is an expressed viewpoint of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is, of 
course, the purpose of this bill to ensure 
the preservation as wilderness of the 
present areas so designated. As such this 
is the preservation of status quo. The 
bill, however, provides a procedure for 
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making changes—additions, modifica- .„ 
tions, or eliminations. These changes 
would be made in the same way as at 
present. The only difference under this 
legislation is that before such changes 
become effective, Congress would have a 
120 day period during which a majority 
vote of either house could reject the 
decision. The only situation when such 
a vote could be secured on such short 
notice would be a case of clear viola- 
tion of sound policy. Thus, this safe- 
guard against an unwise decision of a 
future Secretary of the Agriculture 
should not be interpreted as a freezing 
of the status quo. 

Regarding Mr. Fleming's reference to 
the Wilderness Council as being com- 
posed of a “minority of Federal officials 
and a majority of conservationists,” it 
should be pointed out that amendments 
have already been proposed to the wild- 
erness bill which would add the Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management to 
the Council and reduce the number of 
citizen members from 6 to 3—thus giv- 
ing the Council a composition of 5 Fed- 
eral land administrators and 3 citizen 
members. So constituted, the Council 
could effectively carry on the functions 
for which it was designated, yet not 
threaten either to outvote or override the 
land administrators. 

In an attempt to clarify the intent of 
the bill with respect to what the Forest 
Service has termed an interposition of 
another layer of authority between the 
executive and the Congress, an amend- 
ment has been proposed which will pro- 
vide that reports of proposed changes in 
wilderness areas shall be submitted di- 
rectly to Congress by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Copies only of such reports 
will go to the secretary of the Council, 
as a matter of information. 

Regarding the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s substitute bill, which would apply 
only to national forests, the Bureau of 
the Budget has advised: “Congress may 
not wish to deal with the problems of 
preservation of national wilderness 
assets except in a general and uniform 
statute applicable to all affected agen- 
cies.” Therefore, our opportunity 
would seem to be one of integrating the 
suggested provisions of the substitute bill 
into the general statute. If this can be 
acceptably done, the objective we are 
aiming for will have been achieved—the 
preservation of a portion of America al- 
ways wild. 

I certainly hope this may clarify some 
of the misunderstanding of the wilder- 
ness bill set forth in Mr. Fleming’s 
article. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


Civil-Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to point out that Governor 
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Williams and the AFL-CIO have sold 
the Negro down the river on the civil- 
rights issue. 

The executive council of the AFL-CIO 
in reversing its stand, made a deliberate 
attempt to play for southern votes in 
the Democratic convention in 1960. 
Governor Williams has White House 
fever. He is willing to sacrifice what- 
ever principles he may have once pos- 
sessed in this regard in a desperate effort 
to become a candidate for President. 

The Goverrior dragged the AFL-CIO 
right along with him in the sellout of 
one of our most basic constitutional 
guaranties—the right to vote. 

Governor Williams has charged that 
President Eisenhower killed the civil- 
rights bill. This is ridiculous, and he 
knows it. It is a desperate effort to 
wiggle off the hook. The record will 
show that it was the Democrats—not the 
Republicans—who voted against an ade- 
quate civil-rights bill in the Senate. 
Only 9 out of 49 Democrats supported 
the President in this measure compared 
to 33 Republicans. 

What happened to the rest of the Dem- 
ocrats? Apparently, they still want to 
use the civil-rights issue for campaign 
purposes rather than to show concern 
for equal rights for all of our people. 


What Gluck Achieved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
onn, I include the following: 

[From the New York Times of August 12, 
7 1957 
WHAT GLUCK ACHIEVED 
(By James Reston) 

Maxwell H. Gluck may not be the smart- 
est ambassador nominated by President 
Eisenhower, but he has succeeded in doing 
these nobody else has been able to 
do in the last 10 years: 

By his failure to know the name of the 
Prime Minister of the country to which he 
Was appointed, Ceylon, and his failure to 
pronounce Jawaharlal Nehru, he has focused 
attention on the odd ways in which ambas- 
sadors are selected by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

He has forced the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to reconsider its practice 
of confirming ambassadors in secret. 

And finally, he has forced the State De- 
partment to release information it has pre- 
viously refused to make public on the high 
cost of being a United States ambassador. 

COST FIGURES DISCLOSED 

For example, it has long been known that 
the root of the trouble in getting the best 
Americans available for these jobs was that 
the Government would not foot the bill. But 
not until the administration had to defend 
itself against criticlsm of the Gluck appoint- 
ment would it release the figures that illus- 
trated the problem. 

This has now been done. Christian A. 
Herter, the Under Secretary of State, called 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to explain “the case of the innocent 
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ambassador,” produced a memgrandum 
showing what the United States pays its 
Ambassador in London, John Hay Whitney, 
compared with what the British Government 
pays the British Ambassador, Sir Harold 
Caccia, here in Washington. 

This illustrates why the United States 
feels it has to select its top diplomats only 
from the ranks of the wealthy, for accord- 
ing to the Herter figures, Sir Harold gets 
$42,468 more a year for salary and allowances 
than Mr. Whitney, and while this is not 
likely to bankrupt Mr. Whitney, it is still 
an interesting statistic. 

“The American Ambassador to Great 
Britain,” the Herter memorandum says, “re- 
ceives a salary of $27,500; a representation 
allowance (limited strictly to official func- 
tions) which does not even pay for the 
Embassy's annual Fourth of July party and 
an official residence allowance of $11,312. 
SIXTY-FOUR THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND 

FOUR DOLLARS VERSUS ONE HUNDRED AND TWO 

THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 

DOLLARS 


“The total salary and emoluments is $59,- 
812. If we add to the 650,812 figure the 
items of expense that are paid directly by 
the [London] post through operating allot- 
ment and which are included in the British 
allowances, we would have to add the wages 
of a local chauffeur who drives the Ambas- 
sador's limousine and the wages of garden- 
ers and janitors. This amounts to $9,592, 
and makes the new total $60,404. 

“The $60,404 of the American Ambassador 
to Great Britain and the $102,870 of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States are 
comparable in that the two figures exclude 
identical categories of expense. 

In addition, the British, who are sup- 
posed to glory in austerity and maintain 
they have less money than the United States, 
give their Ambassadors other advantages. 
For example, a British Ambassador receives 
a transfer allowance for every change of 
post that comes to 10 percent of his salary 
if he has two children. A United States 
Ambassador's transfer allowance is $200. 

The British, moreover, pay much more 
liberal clothing and educational allowances. 
One example is that the British Ambassador, 
for example, would be given allowances for 
his children’s education in the United King- 
dom as well as at his post of duty. 

In questioning Mr. Herter on the Gluck 
appointment, Senators pointed out that all 
the most desirable ambassadorial posts over- 
seas recently went not to career diplomats, 
but to political appointees: London, Paris, 
Rome, Bonn, Brussels, The Hague, Stock- 
holm, Madrid, Copenhagen, Dublin, New 
Delhi, and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization in Paris. 

The Congress had great sport with Mr. 
Herter about this, but he was able to point 
out that the Congress itself had repeatedly 
rejected the requests made by the adminis- 
tration for funds to enable the administra- 
tion to appoint men who could not afford 
to pay the costs of entertaining Americans, 
including visiting Senators and Congress- 
men. 

Mr. Herter was also able to note that the 
Congress had cut its request for representa- 
tion allowances to be given to needy United 
States diplomats overseas, and that recently 
the top career officers in London and Paris 
had requested transfers because they were 
out of pocket between $5,000 and $10,000 
each in the last year. 

Thus, Mr. Gluck, who has been condemned 
by the Congress and the Foreign Service as a 
terrible example of the practice of appoint- 
ing well-heeled party contributors to impor- 
tant posts, may very well prove to be the 
best thing that has happened to the Foreign 
Service in a long time. 


FIGURES WERE REFUSED 


Others have tried to throw some light on 
this expense problem. The New York Times, 
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for example, asked for precisely these figures 
on the British and American Ambassadors 
immediately after the last election, before 
the recent wholesale change in United States 
Ambassadors took place. The State Depart- 
ment refused to cooperate. Now that there 
are no more posts to fill, it is more co- 
operative. 

This newspaper also urged that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee open its hear- 
ings on ambassadorial appointments so that 
the public would know something about the 
quality of the people who were being sent 
abroad to represent the United States at such 
a critical period of negotiation. This, too, 
was refused. 

Mr. Gluck, however, has thrown a shaft 
of light on what is generally regarded here 
as an anachronistic system that cannot be 
reconciled with the Nation's responsibilities. 

At present the defense budget is running 
to over $38 billion a year while the Congress, 
which votes these funds, is boggling at a few 
million dollars to take diplomatic appoint- 
ments out of the pork barrel. 

To put a man without financial means in 
the London Embassy, the State Department 
says it would have to do the following to 
bring him up to the standards paid by the 
British to their career Ambassador in Wash- 
ington: 

Give him an additional $13,188 for the ex- 
penses of his official residence. 

Add another $20,000 in representation al- 
lowances. a 

Provide $13,000 for clothing, secretarial 
help, printing and engraving, and club mem- 
berships. 

The question, therefore, is not whether the 
Congress wants the best available men in 
these jobs—as it has been maintaining re- 
cently—but whether, as Mr. Gluck has dem- 
onstrated, they want to pay what it costs to 
get them. 


Achievements in Agriculture—Cooperative 
Extension Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, as an in- 
tegral part of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture land-grant col- 
lege system, the Cooperative Extension 
Service is concerned with helping people 
apply the results of research and experi- 
ence to the solution of their problems. 

To this end, Extension is committed to 
the philosophy of helping people to help 
themselves by assisting them to develop 
educational programs for solving their 
problems. At the same time, it accepts 
the responsibility of helping people to 
identify problems, evaluate situations, 
plan programs, and develop procedures 
which will help them to achieve the goals 
they set forth. 

This system of offcampus extension 
education has helped farm people ac- 
complish the almost unbelievable. Ag- 
ricultural progress in this country dur- 
ing the past half century has been great- 
er than that which occurred in all 
previous history of mankind. Today's 
farmer is over 100 percent more efficient 
than he was a mere 25 years ago. He 
now produces food and fiber for himself 
and 19 others—1 more than it was just a 
year ago. And in contrast with 25 years 
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ago., there are now 37 percent fewer 
Workers in agriculture producing over 
50 percent more products. These work- 
ers are doing this in fewer hours, with 
less drudgery, and with more time for 


family and community interest than ever ` 


before. 

Such progress, however, has not come 
easy. It has been characterized by an 
agricultural revolution that has had as 
Sreat an impact upon farming as the 
industrial revolution had upon industry 
and labor. Developments in agricultural 
technology brought about by this revolu- 

on have progressively increased in 
Number each year since the end of World 
War II. To the farmer, this has meant 
mechanization, greater management effi- 
Ciency, adjustment to market demand, 
and farming systems based on the long- 
time demand outlook. To extension 
Workers, it has meant working intensive- 
ly with individual farm families in an- 
Slyzing their resources and opportuni- 
ties, comparing alternative courses of ac- 

On, and selecting and implementing 

ose which offer the best solutions in 

of the family’s needs, wants, abili- 
es, and resources. 

Extension doesn't limit its work, how- 
€ver, to the tiller of the soil. To rural 
Youth it offers opportunity through its 
4-H Club program for the development 
Of their inherent capacities in the fields 
of agriculture, home economics, and 

living on a par with the oppor- 
tunities provided youth in other fields. 
rently, some 2,156,000 rural youth, 
the greatest number in the history of 
extension work, are taking advantage of 
ese opportunities. 

To the rural homemaker, Extension 
Provides the opportunity to apply the 
Science of home economics to the crea- 
tion of improved diets, better time and 
Money management, laborsaving prac- 

ces, and new skills, all directed at fuller 
development of each family member and 

tter family li 5 

Although Extension directs the results 
Of research and experience primarily to 

e problems of agriculture, marketing, 
and rural living, its work is of value to all 
ot our citizens. Extension work with 
Consumers of agricultural products, for 
example, is doing much to bring about 
à More orderly movement of agricultural 
Products. Such work helps to encourage 
the development of better diets through 
Sreater consumption of health-protect- 

foods and, in many other ways, con- 
tributes greatly to producers, processors, 
consumers alike. 

Closely related to this is the whole field 
+3 Extension educational work with 

hose engaged in the distribution of ag- 
peultural products, which has direct 
nefit to producers, processors, and 
Consumers. As a result of this work, ag- 
rieultural products are moving to con- 
Sumers in better condition, with less 
Waste, and at lower per-unit costs. 
Another significant facet in Extension 
Progress is that of helping farm people 

better understand and to cope with 
Oroes operating outside the boundaries 
of their farms but that have major im- 
2 upon their welfare. This work is 
requently referred to as public affairs 
education. Such public affairs vary all 
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the way from matters of only local con- 
cern to those of national and interna- 
tional concern. In this endeavor, Exten- 
sion is striving to help farm families 
understand and to appraise those mat- 
ters of joint concern so that they may, 
as informed citizens, do their part in de- 
ciding upon the best courses of action 
to pursue. 


The Miraculous World of Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, Mr. 
P. C. Spencer, president of the Sinclair 
Oil Corp., who graduated almost 50 years 
ago from the high school at Cody, Wyo., 


and later was secretary to the late Sena- 


tor Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, de- 
livered the graduation address this year 
at his old high school in Cody. 

His subject, The Miraculous World of 
Change, is one that demands the atten- 
tion of all who seek an adjustment of the 
standards of human liberty with the 
marvelous technological and scientific 
developments of all time, 

Mr. Spencer’s address is an earnest 
and practical analysis of the problem in- 
be iby in winning progress in human af- 

airs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Miraculous Wortp or CHANGE 
(An address by P. C. Spencer, president, Sin- 
clair Oil Corp., before the graduating class, 

Cody High School, Cody, Wyo., May 27, 

1957) 

Governor Simpson, members of the board 
of trustees, members of the faculty, mem- 
bers of the class of 1957, and friends of my 
old hometown, needless to say, it is a tre- 
mendous thrill to be here today. It would 
be difficult to imagine an occasion which 
could stimulate more pleasant memories for 
me. You will never quite understand the 
full measure of this thrill unless by some 
stroke of good fortune you, too, should hap- 
pen to be honored with an invitation to 
speak to a graduating class of your high 
school alma mater almost 50 years after your 
departure from the scene. Just to be re- 
membered after all these years is something 
to gladden the heart. 

While the occasio a happy one accom- 
panied by many jofous emotions, it never- 
theless carries with it certain serious re- 
sponsibilities. During the few fleeting mo- 
ments one occupies this platform, one 
should at least try to say something of last- 
ing value to the members of this graduating 
class—some constructive word of counsel 
and advice which will be of assistance to 
them in the future. 

. * * * . 


A MIRACULOUS AGE 


We live in a wondrous and miraculous 
age—no words are adequate to express it. 
The great phenomenon of our times is 
change—endless, ceaseless change, not just 
change in the ordinary sense to which we 
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have become accustomed in recorded history 
from time immemorial, but a vastly ac- 
celerated rate of change which leaves one 
breathless when he pauses to contemplate 
it objectively. - 

Some 150 million years ago the ground 
upon which we now stand was not a bench 
high above the Shoshone River surrounded 
by mountains and inhabited by man, by In- 
dians and cowboys. It was a hot, steaming 
jungle in which roamed huge creatures 
called dinosaurs and such, and no Indians 
or cowboys. Many changes have taken place 
in the last 150 million years, but one need 
not go back that far to find great changes 
on the Cody scene. Even those which have 
occurred during the past 50 years are quite 
amazing. 

My boyhood memories bring back a pic- 
ture much. different than that of today— 
memories of water hauled up from the river 
at 25 cents a barrel, with some cactus thrown 
in to settle the dust; very few bathrooms 
with running water; kitchen stoves that were 
fueled with wood any thing else handy which 
would burn; schools which were small and 
plain, but good; quite a few churches, but 
many more saloons; mostly board sidewalks; 
2 policemen—1 by day and 1 by night—and a 
fire department which operated wholly on 
a volunteer basis; a few bicycles, but mostly 
the horse and “shank's mare“ were our means 
of transportation. 

THE ETERNAL HILLS 


Some 50 years later the scene is hardly 
recognizable except for the 2 mountains 
to the west which still stand guard over 
the city like 2 huge sentinels, There 
have been stupendous changes here and 
elsewhere. Automobiles speeding on mod- 
ern highways everywhere; airplanes taking 
wing to the four corners of the earth; radio 
and television bringing the news, entertain- 
ment and culture of the world to your door; 
modern schools and buildings of all kinds; 
modern homes filled with an abundance of 
modern conveniences and labor-saving de- 
vices—automatic washers, deep freezers, air 
conditioning units, and so on—modern hos- 
pitals to care for the sick and the injured; 
modern churches; modern this and modern 
that—the astounding wonders of the scien- 
tific and economic advances of the last few 
decades are all about us, but not so many 
cowboys and Indians or woodsheds in which 
to find firewood or a paddle in case the 
young man needs discipline. 

And yet, as great as these changes of the 
last half century have been, Iam certain that 
the changes in store for us during the next 
50 years will be even greater. As a matter 
of fact, many of them are now on our door- 
step and many more are just around the 
corner, ‘ 
= MORE KNOWLEDGE 

No one can foretell with exactness all of 
the new wonders which our scientific and 
technological forces will produce tomorrow, 
but we can be sure of this—that more and 
more of the unknown secrets of the vast 
universe in which we dwell will be unlocked, 
and as each secret door is opened even just a 
small crack (as in the case of atomic energy) 
it will have a profound significance on our 
lives and the lives of those we love. 

That these important and far-reaching 
changes are all about us and are crowding in 
upon us with ever-increasing speed and 
pressure, I think we can all agree. The big 
question is what can you and I do about it? 
To many it may appear that there is not 
much that any individual can do about it, 
that there is some kind of manifest destiny 
carrying us along inexorably on the crest of a 
great scientific wave and that one might just 
as well relax and try to enjoy what comes. 

In my view, this attitude may be philo- 
sophically pleasant and tranquilizing but 
still much too passive, much too pessimistic, 
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much too defeatist. There are things that 
we can and should do about it. Even though 
one may never aspire to master these great 
changes, he can still strive to understand 
them and to adjust and adapt himself to 
them to the maximum of his capacities. 
That, to me, should be the aim and goal of 
every member of this graduating class. 
Equally, it should be the aim and goal of 
every man who thinks and reasons, which 
after all marks the principal difference be- 
_ tween him and other members of the great 
animal kingdom. 


AGE OF THE DINOSAUR 


The dinosaur, which I mentioned as having 
inhabited these parts some 150 million years 
ago, passed on, and is no more. Why?—be- 
cause he was unable to adjust himself to 
changing conditions. Someone has written 
that great hordes of little ants and other in- 
sects harassed and worried him to death. Be 
that as it may, he exists today only in a fos- 
silized form, and thereby hangs another in- 
teresting tale, especially in my business. The 
remains of the dinosaur and a lot of his 
ancient friends and foes are being resur- 
rected from the depths today in the form of 
crude oil to make petroleum products to 
drive your automobile, your tractor, your 
airplane, your diesel engine and hundreds of 
other engines which do an infinite number of 
important jobs today (150 million years after) 
to add to the comfort, convenience and well- 
being of mankind. Sometimes I wonder if 
we shail prove to be as useful 150 million 
years hence. 

In order to exist successfully, every living 
creature must have the capacity—by instinct 
or otherwise—to adjust to changing condi- 
tions, to take advantage of favorable change 


and to protect and defend against unfayor-_ 


able change. If a nation is to remain strong 
and self-sufficient, it must not only adjust to 
change, but ofttimes it must lead the pro- 
cession. If a corporation is to remain 
strong and prosperous, its management must 
be ever alert to changes of all kinds, or suffer 
the penalty of falling by the wayside. And 
in this great drama of change which encircles 
us, there is no place for fear or apprehension 
no matter how stupendous the approaching 
changes may appear. 

In my own business, we are interested in 
converting petroleum raw materials into 
fertilizers, such as anhydrous ammonia. 
Recently a scientific friend said to me, “You 
are wasting time and money with your syn- 
thetic fertilizers. Why don't you bypass 
the soil, the alfalfa, the hay and the grains 
and put your carbohydrates in proper food 
form to feed directly to the cow?“ That 
seemed to be such an intriguing idea that a 
bystander suggested, Well, why not bypass 
the cow. too, and feed your converted car- 
bohydrates directly to the man?” 

ADAPT AND ADJUST 


I can’t imagine life—the good life—with- 
out ranches, alfalfa fields, and cows, but It 
is possible that may come to pass one day if 
we want it that way. You now have night- 
shirts made from petroleum products, and 
you could have food from the same source, 
no matter how boring it might be. The 
point is that changes—rapid and all-impor- 
tant changes—are inevitable. In themselves, 
some will be good and some will be bad, but 
as to you and me, they all will be bad unless 
we learn to adjust and adapt ourselves to 
them, unless we learn to roll with the 
punches, so to speak. 

There are different degrees of adjustment 
and adaptation—some passive, some active, 
some defensive, and some offensive. One can 
adjust himself to the hot sunshine by lying 
down and going to sleep in the shade. A 
measure of peace and tranquility may be 
thus attained, but not much progress is 
made, Let me emphasize this: a changing 
world means a world full of challenging op- 
portunities for anyone who has the spirit 
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and the talent not only to accept them, but 
to benefit by them. 

An old friend many years ago gave me an 
Interesting sidelight on change. “Watch 
successful men,” he said, “and you will note 
that they have an instinctive sense of im- 
pending change, They have a keen percep- 
tion of things that are out of balance by 
reason of change, and they take advantage 
of it.” One harnesses a river on its way to 
the sea to make electric power, a change 
which follows the law of gravity. Another 
harnesses the wind to sail his ship or to 
pump water for man and beast. Another 
senses a future shortage of a commodity and 
he commences to acquire a surplus. An- 
other senses a future surplus of a commod- 
ity and he commences a selling program. 

Our current shortage of skilled special- 
ists—particularly engineers, scientists, and 
technologists—is a classic example of what I 
am talking about. Here is a supply and de- 
mand situation which has been out of bal- 
ance for years. No young man, or woman 
for that matter, with a technical education 
need search for a job today. In fact, if you 
but let your whereabouts be known, the 
world (including my own company) will be 
beating a path to your door. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED 


I have here a special section of a recent 
Sunday New York Times, which contains 
nothing but appeals by business firms (large, 
medium, and smail) for the services of quali- 
fied young men and women in technical 
fields. More than 10 solid pages of it in fine 
print offering the highest wages and every 
conceivable incentive from swimming pools 
and country clubs to babysitters. It is in- 
deed a strange new world in which we live. 
I daresay if this great change in demand for 
professional talents of all kinds could have 
been foreseen clearly by our high school 
graduating classes 10, 15, 20, or more years 
ago, the lives of many young people seeking 
productive ways of life would have been 
vastly different. 

But the changes in our ways of life which 
should have been foreseen in the past are 
only of academic interest here. The impor- 
tant question is, What are the changes to be 
expected in the next 5 or 10 years and there- 
after? And this brings me to my forecast for 
the future as it affects particularly the lives, 
the business, and affairs of the members of 
this graduating class. 

I firmly believe the young people of today 
are entering into the-most hazardous and 
yet the most challenging and the most prom- 
ising period in our history. The host of de- 
velopments in science and technology of 
today are but the forerunners of many more 
and miraculous triumphs across more fas- 
cinating new frontiers in medicine, trans- 
portation, communicatibns, and industrial 
production, triumphs not only in the physi- 
cal world, but—let us pray—in the area of 
the mind as well. Somehow, sometime— 
perhaps sooner than we expect—we shall be- 
gin to solve this complex business of human 
beings living together in a world of peace 
and spiritual well-being. 

MASTERS NEW FORCES 

Our times have been called the atomic 
age—the age of nuclear energy, the age of 
atomic bombs, hydrogen bombs and guided 
missiles—labels which are so awesome and 
frightening that we are all too apt to be 
hypnotized by the almost supernatural re- 
sources Man now has at his command. But 
granting the magnitude and the power of 
these great forces, I am still confident man 
will find the way to be their master and not 
their servaht, and that these newly discov- 
ered resources and powers will be the means 
of creating a far better human society than 
that we know today. I am supported in 
this confidence by my boundless faith in 
millions and millions of young folks like 
yourselves. Each generation has passed on 
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and will continue to pass to the next genera- 
tion many problems (including debts) which 
at the time seem to be insoluble, but some- 
how they are solved and with not too much 
difficulty either. Your generation and those 
that follow after you will not, I am certain, 
fail to respond to the challenges that new 
world forces present. 

There are many ways to prepare yourself 
for these great challenges, these great oppor- 
tunities. Education and experience are the 
obvious answers. In the feld of education 
there are at least as many ways to acquire 
an education as there are educational insti- 
tutions, and to be sure not all of the wise and 
successful men of tomorrow will have had 
the opportunity to go to college. As for 
experience, there is really no substitute 
one has to have experience. In one way or 
another, one must learn the rules of adjust- 
ment and adaptation, the sense of rhythm, 
one might call it, which goes with a well- 
timed Hfe. Some people go through life with 
what seems to be perfect timing, in time 
with every change, forever adjusted to what- 
ever happens. Others seem to be less fortu- 
nate. I am sure that there are rational 
explanations for both cases. 

Riding home recently, I found in my news- 
paper a very cynical article headlined, “Sci- 
ence and Medicine Pouring Childhood Adages 
Down Drain.” The writer suggested that 
medical progress has made us so aware of 
such conditions as ulcers, inner tensions, 
overworked hearts and on-the-job fatigue 
that people are reluctant to work hard any 
more. ‘The writer recited some of the mod- 
ern versions of once tried-and-true proverbs: 

“Never do today what you can put off, pe- 
riod." 

“Early to bed and early to rise makes u 
man puny, looney, and cuts him down to 
size.” . 

“The slug-abed is full of lead; but, then 
again, he won't drop dead.“ 

And finally, it is no longer “swim or sink.“ 
but “tread water until the life raft drifts by.” 

Now I have no prejudice against doing 
things the easiest way, but I am sure that 
individual initiative and enterprise have not 
gone out of style, Times will never change 
that much. In any society, the real payoff 
will continue to come to the person who con- 
cerns himself first with blazing the trail 
ahead and not with keeping the road behind 
open—and that is a lesson to learn early in 
life. 

NEED FOR INITIATIVE 

I believe wholeheartedly in the great prog- 
ress in human affairs represented by social 
security, benefit plans which protect the 
individual against unforeseen events, and 
measures which would help insure a steady 
income. But if you happen to be young and 
facing a world filled with wonderful oppor- 
tunities, as you are, then you should not 
start out by depending on anyone else or any 
system to give you a guaranty of a happy, 
prosperous life. 8 

The men who pioneered in the develop- 
ment of Wyoming were certainly not afraid 
to go italone. They set their eyes on a goal 
and pushed toward it with a singleminded- 
ness that left no room for worrying about 
next year, let alone the next 10, 20, or 40 
years. These men and those who followed 
them built a great State and a great coun- 
try. The Nation's need for such individual 
spirit, drive, and initiative has not changed, 
except possibly to be more necessary today 
than ever before. 

With confidence in your own abilities and 
faith in the wisdom of the goal you have set 
in life, you will be able to adjust and to 
adapt to winds and storms, come what may- 
You won't be thrown far from your course, 
I am sure. 

And if fate is exceptionally kind to you, 
you may one day find yourself where I am 
today, on a platform like this delivering 
some of your pet philosophies to a captive 
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audience. If such should be your happy 
Privilege, keep in mind one side of human 
nature that does not change: a graduating 
Class is attentive to and tolerant of its 
Speaker only so far. Try to quit while you 
are ahead, as I hope I am doing now. 

This is your day, to hold and to cherish 
as your own. Enjoy it, revel in it, and so 
Conduct yourselves in the future that you, 
your family, and your friends will always be 
as proud of it as you are today. And may 
eo you and bring you the best of 
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Water: How Fast Can We Waste It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
Clude the following article from the At- 
lantic Monthly: 

Warrr: How Fast Can We Waste It? 

(By John Robbins) 
1 


A A Yale University study published in 1939 
Hdicated that the minimum daily ration of 
Water necessary for an individual was 20 
Ballons. It añotted 1 gallon for drinking, 
6 for laundry, 5 for personal cleanliness (but 
Without tub or shower), and 8 for the toilet. 
Even if the individual takes an occasional 
25-galion bath in the tub, or a 5-gallon-per- 
minute shower, he isn't likely to bulld up a 
2 tor personal use of more than 50 gal- 
ons a day. But all this is pure theory. The 
amount of water which an American is 
actually using in 1957 is something over 1,500 
Fallons a day. 

Most of the 1,500 gallons is essential in 
Cultivation of the food he eats and in 
Manufacture of nearly every article he 

Uses in his daily life, The production of a 
Slice of bread, including the growing of the 
Wheat, has been estimated to require 37.5 
Ballons of water. A steer, in order to create 
each pound of beef, must consume some- 
1 £ like 4,000 gallons, not so much from 
ts drinking trough as from its pastureland. 

Each ton of steel, in being produced, re- 
paies 40,000 gallons of water, or 160 times 

Own weight. Ten gallons of water are 

employed to refine one gallon of gasoline. 

bre of a gallon of beer takes eight 

Ballons of water in addition to what actually 
its way into the bottles. 

As an educated guess, we as a nation are 
pan wing around 275 billion gallons of 
Sale & day. Less than 10 percent of the 

tal is for domestic purposes, either through 
municipal water systems or from rural wells. 
= than a third, around 100 billion gallons 

day, is n for irrigation. The rest, 
Well over half, goes for the needs of industry. 
There is nothing inherently alarming 
bout the magnitude of these figures. 
America is well blessed with water resources. 
v average rainfall over the surface of the 
nited States is 30 inches. About 70 per- 
dent of this returns to the atmosphere by 
ien porating or by the transpiration of 
aves. The equivalent of 8 inches re- 
malins to flow through the streams and rivers 
to the ocean, or to soak into the ground, 
Where it forms deposits in the porous sub- 
formations. This annual incre- 
ment to our surface water and our ground 
water ix four times the amount of water 
We use in a year. 
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The distributing aspects in all this are 
not generally appreciated. The first is the 
unequal distribution of our water resources. 
The second is the tremendous growth of our 
water usage, particularly by industry. The 
third is the possibility that a long-range 
change in the climate is going to dry up parts 
of the country that are already on a marginal 
basis. Taken together they add up to an 
almost Inevitable conclusion: water is going 
to play an increasingly important role in de- 
termining the economic geography of the 
United States. 

The uneven way in which nature has dis- 
tributed our water resources must be obvious 
to anyone who has traveled any distance 
around the country. We have our deserts 
and we have our swamps and rain forests. 
In between we haye a full range of clima- 
tological conditions, from Maine with 40 
inches of rainfall annually, only 15 of which 
evaporate, to Arizona with 14 inches, 13.3 
of which evaporate. The 17 westernmost 
States—North Dakota to Texas and west- 
ward—average less than 4 inches.of water 
yield or runoff after evaporation a year. 
The 31 eastern States average 16 inches. 
Within the western States there is another 
general division. Eastern Texas, northern 
California, and the Northwest are generally 
well watered. But half the area of the 17 
States, constituting a third of the territory 
of the United States, has a natural water 
yield of less than 1 inch. 

In many parts of the country the water 
table, the top level of the underground stor- 
age water, is falling. In most of these areas 
it isn't a case of drought but of overuse. 
In Milwaukee, for instance, when a large 
brewery recently began pumping at high 
volume from a big new well, water levels of 
another manufacturing plant 7 miles away 
dropped 75 feet within a few hours. The 
spring water has sunk so deep in the city 
that the great breweries may have to switch 
to Lake Michigan from the wells that helped 
make their beer famous. Outside Phoenix, 
Ariz., Goodyear established a farm 35 years 
ago to grow high-grade cotton. y 
the Irrigation water was brought a mere 20 
feet to the surface by small pumps. With 
every passing decade the water table has 
dropped ,and the pumps have had to be re- 
placed with more powerful models. The 
lift is now more than 100 feet, and the table 
is still sinking. 

The same pattern has been repeated in 
hundreds of other localities. Geologists 
have traced water in rare instances to lime- 
stone formations as deep as a mile below 
ground. The pumps to lift it more than 
600 feet, however, are So expensive as to 
make the use of the water uneconomic. 

A half century of growth in water usage 
was spelled out by the President's Mateflals 
Policy Commission (the Paley Commission) 
in 1952. In 1900, according to its estimate, 
we withdrew from our streams and wells 
about 500 to 600 gallons a day per capita. 
By 1950 our population had doubled, and 
so had our per capita use, quadrupling our 
total usage. As it did with other natural 
resources, the Paley Commission projected 
its estimates of water use forward to 1975 
and predicted that it would nearly double 
again in the 25 years. 

It already appears that the Commission 
underestimated the rate cf growth. A sec- 
ond Hoover Commission study based on 1955 
figures reported that in the 5 years since 
1950 water use had soared from 185 billion 
gallons a day to 262 billion, almost halfway 
to the Paley Commission's 1975 estimate of 
850 billion. Admiral Ben Moreell, chair- 
man of the Hoover Commission task force 
on Federal policy toward water resources, 
made a new stab at a 1975 figure—453 bil- 
lion gallons a day. In other words, less 
than 20 years from now our demand for 
water is likely to exceed our available sup- 
ply by more than 25 percent. 
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It is interesting to analyze where this 
growth is occurring. It isn't in 
use, although an increase in suburban lawn 
watering is putting a strain on some mu- 
nicipal systems. It isn't in irrigation. The 
lands most easily and economically irrigated 
have long since been utilized. Any suitable 
land left to be irrigated would require a 
large capital investment for a relatively 
small rate of profit. The application of irri- 
gation to land is, in fact, a classic example 
of the law of diminishing returns. 

The increase, then, is concentrated in the 
need of industry for cold, clear water cold 
because 75 percent of the water employed 
by industry is used for cooling; clear be- 
cause dirt, minerals, and salts clog up pipes, 
form deposits on boilers, corrode equipment, 
and generally raise hob. 

The amount of water required by indus- 

try is staggering. Steam generators of elec- 
tric power alone use 40 billion gallons a day 
for their boilers and for cooling their con- 
denser colls. The steel industry last year 
used a total of 5 trillion gallons, and petro- 
leum refining another 2½ trillion. Between 
Buffalo and Cleveland along the south 
shore of Lake Erie, powerplants and chem- 
ical works built just in the past 8 years use 
more water than the combined municipal 
water systems of both those cities. 
_ New types of industries increase the use 
of water still further. Prime examples are 
the new synthetics plants. Rayon, nylon, 
and the miracle fabrics, for instance, need 
far more water than the cotton and wool 
they repiace, and the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber needs American water instead 
of the rainfall in the jungles of Malaya. 


Unlike irrigation water, which either 
evaporates or soaks into the soil, most in- 
dustrial water is returned to its source or 
to the surface. It may or may not have 
been polluted by its use. It has certainly 
been heated. A big industrial plant, there- 
fore, needs a big body of water so that the 
water temperature won't be raised beyond 
the point of efficiency. 

Water has always been a factor in the 
selection of factory sites, either as a source 
of power or as a means of cheap transporta- 
tion. Today it is a prime factor. The areas 
of the country with assured water supplies 
are enjoying the fruits of the economic 
boom. The shores of the Great Lakes, the 
banks of the Ohio River, and the borders of 
Lake Pontchartrain, for example, are sprout- 
ing with new power and chemical plants, and 
prosperous industrial complexes are building 
up around them. 

This is not to say that even a heavy in- 
dustry cannot settle in a water-short area 
in order to take advantage of some partic- 
ular situation in relation to raw materials, 
labor supply, or markets. But it must pay 
the price. Any lack of water is reflected 
in Increased costs for washing or cooling 
equipment. Kaiser Steel chose to settle in 
Fontana, Calif., for instance, knowing 
it would have to install a recirculating sy- 
stem able to use partially treated municipal 
sewage as a coolant. Even so, Kaiser can 
compete in West Coast markets with water- 
cooled eastern steel mills because of its 
lower transportation costs, 

mx 


The prospects of the water-short areas, 
and especially of the Southwest, are com- 
Plicated by the possibility that the North 
American continent is growing warmer and 
drier, Weather records indicate that most 
parts of the northern United States during 
the past half century have warmed up by 
2 to 3 degrees. As to just what this means, 
there is wide disagreement. Some scientists 
think we have reached a climatic optimum, 
and that the climate is about to reverse 
itself and start growing cooler. They suspect 
that the spring rains which flooded Texas 
this year and which, at least for the moment, 
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have broken the 5-year-old drought in the 
Southwest are the signal that a change has 
occurred. A second school, more noncom- 
mittal, talks only in terms of short weather 
cycles of 7 years or so. A third group is 
conyinced that the warming-up process is 
still under way. 

A leader of the group predicting a 50-year 
cold-and-damp spell is Hurd C. Willett, pro- 
fessor of meteorology at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He bases his reasoning 
on the sun-spot count. The United States 
Weather Bureau, led by Harry Wexler, Chief 
of the Scientific Services Division, takes the 
more cautious stand that long-range predic- 
tions are dangerous, and that the warming 
trend and the drought in the Southwest rep- 
resent short-term cycles. A proponent of the 
warm-dry thesis is Paul Sears, head of the 
conservation department at Yale, whose 
studies have shown how changes in the gla- 
ciers affected the culture of the corn-eating 
mound dwellers, by altering the rainfall pat- 
tern of the midcontinent. 

In its report to Congress 2 years ago, the 
National Science Foundation noted, Glacier 
studies have given clear indications that we 
are now in a cycle of warming which began 
about 1900. It is estimated that if the indi- 
cated warming continues for another 25 to 50 
years, the ice will melt out of the Arctic 
Ocean in the summer, making it navigable. 
In addition, the warming cycle, if continued, 
may melt enough ice, now tied up in glaciers, 
to add to the sea level sufficiently to affect 
the lives of millions of people living along 
low-coastal lands.” Our shores may get 
plenty of water, all salt. 

If America proves to be really drying up, 
the Southwest will be the first area faced 
with tragedy. Even to a greater extent than 
during the Dust Bowl days of the thirties, 
families will be forced to leave their homes. 
The great investment in irrigation facilities, 
much of it subsidized by the taxpayers of 
other parts of the country, will be wasted. 
Even if the drought is broken and a damp 
wave is about to begin, the water capacity 


of the Southwest won't be able to keep up 


with the national expansion of water use. 
The attorneys of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, who found the tap water at their Dallas 
meeting place last summer so salty that it 
ruined the taste of their whisky, aren't likely 
to advise industrial clients to expand into 
such a chancy area. 

What is a sensible program for a country 
facing a tremendous increase in the load on 
a stable or declining water supply? A tempt- 
ing suggestion is to recommend an all-out 
study by our scientists of how we can control 
the long-range climate or the short-range 
weather. Let them figure out, as an east 
coast newspaperman urged this spring, how 
to provide gentle rainstorms every Tuesday 
and Thursday, with sunshine between, espe- 
cially over the weekends. His recommenda- 
tion isn’t so farfetched as it might seem. 
The great mathematician, John Von Neu- 
mann, remarked shortly before his untimely 
death last year, that the control of the force 
of the climate was the greatest challenge 
facing science today. 

Unfortunately, the prospect in the field for 
the immediate future is bleak. Scientists 
aren’t even sure what starts the climatologi- 
cal changes that affect the earth—solar radi- 
ation, cosmic rays, sun spots, or clouds of 
dust circling through the ionosphere in the 
wake of yoleanic eruptions. Even the exper- 
iments on promoting rain by seeding clouds 
with dry ice or silver iodide look less promis- 
ing than they did when the principle was 
first discovered a decade ago. After study- 
ing the evidence, the Council of the Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society issued a gloomy 
statement this spring. Cloud seeding has 
been perceptibly effective, it said, only where 
conditions were such that natural rain might 
have occurred anyway. Over flat country it 
has been notably ineffective. Present 
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knowledge of atmospheric processes,” it 
added, “offers no real basis for the belief 
that the weather or climate of a large portion 
of the country can be significantly modified 
by cloud seeding.” 

mr 


Another hope for the distant future is the 
conversion of sea water into fresh water. 
The minimum cost yet achieved for distilling 
the salt out of sea water is $1.50 per 1,000 
galions, even for large-scale operations. 
That is 90 times greater than the cost of 
treating the poorest grades of water now 
used by cities and industries. The Paley 
Commission recommended against investing 
in more research on distillation. The Inte- 
rior Department went ahead and issued a 
cheery statement early this spring, indicat- 
ing that new experiments would make large- 
scale conversion of sea water economically 
feasible in the near future. The Depart- 
ment’s watchdog committee in Congress 
quickly came back with a report that officials 
of the Department were misleading the 
American peopie while letting the research 
program drift along. And there the matter 
stands, 

Two more likely paths to progress are 
efforts in the direction of conservation of 
water and pollution control. Government 
and industry, as they have become aware of 
the problems involved. have shown more 
willingness to spend money on programs of 
both sorts. ` 

For industry, conservation means the use 
of more complicated equipment to recircu- 
late cooling water, to reclaim used water, and 
to employ alternate methods of cooling such 
as refrigerants or air. For governments, par- 
ticularly at the State level, it involves 
stream regulation, antierosion devices, small 
dams, artificial recharging of ground water 
reservoirs, and the proper use of plant life. 

Industry is also accepting antipollution 
measures as part of its normal production 
costs. Partly from public spirit and partly 
under the pressure of public opinion and 
State laws, most new industrial plants have 
incorporated waste treatment devices. Gen- 
eral Petroleum's new refinery at Ferndale, 
Wash., releases an effluent so thoroughly 
cleaned that salmon have been caught 100 
yards below the outlet, The installation of 
antipollution measures in older plants, how- 
ever, is often such an expensive process that 
it throws their costs out of line with those 
of newer competitors. No town likes to see 
an industry shut down. cut off its payroll, 
and stop paying taxes. Industrial pollution, 
therefore, continues to exist. 

The pollution problem for towns and cities 
is easily stated. Any government body can 
install sewage systems to keep from fouling 
its own or its neighbor’s nest as soon as its 
voters are convinced that clean water is 
worth paying for. That conviction is slowly 
spreading around the country. 

But neither conservation nor antipollu- 
tion measures, wholesome though they are, 
can solve industry's need for water. The best 
solution at the moment seems to be the im- 
portation of water by pipeline from water- 
plus to water-minus areas. Such pipelines 
will be expensive. They aren't likely to be 
built in large numbers around the country 
until the shortage of water and the short- 
age of industrial space adjacent to bodies of 
water both grow more stringent than they are 
today. 

The most famous existing water pipelines 
are those serving Los Angeles, a city which 
has outgrown its water supply. It now sup- 
plements its limited local reservoirs with 
water from the Owens River on the east side 
of the Sierra Nevada, 240 miles away; from 
Mono Lake, 350 miles away; and from the 
Colorado River, 450 miles away. It hopes to 
expand its system to reach the better watered, 
8 densely populated northern part of the 

tate, 
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An example of how a pipeline can be used 
to protect the interests of a regional econ- 
omy is the story of Saginaw and Midland, 
two cities in central Michigan. After nearly 
dying along with the Michigan lumber in- 
dustry 40 years ago, Saginaw, thanks to a set 
of General Motors factories and foundries, . 
made a strong comeback. Midland, a 
younger city, grew from a small town with 
the expansion of the Dow Chemical Co. Dur- 
ing World War II a serious water problem 
threatened both cities and their industries 
when the rivers through the towns grew so 
polluted and the water so hard that treat- 
ment was almost impossible. They joined 
forces after the war to build an 80-mile 
pipeline to Lake Huron. It cost the com- 
munities $10 million, but it-can deliver a total 
of 43 million gallons a day of pure, fresh 
water. Added to existing supplies of ground 
water, that is enough for all their needs for 
years. 

From an engineering point of view, Great 
Lakes water could be piped for hundreds of 
miles to thirsty cities outside their basin, 
Because of a legal technicality, it can't ve. 
Thirty years ago when Illinois sought from 
Congress the authority to drain water out of 
Lake Michigan to flush Chicago's sewage into 
the Mississippi, the other Great Lakes States 
and Canada protested violently. They 
charged—with some reason— that any low- 
ering of the lake levels would affect their 
trade and prosperity. The parties involved 
reached a compromise. Chicago got limited 
permission to dig its drainage canal, but by 
international agreement a complete prohibi- 
tion was clamped on any other deyice that 
might move Great Lakes water outside the 
natural drainage area of the lakes, The 
effect of the agreement is going to he felt, 
and soon. 

In the Mahoning Valley in eastern Ohio, 
for Instance, are clustered the steel mills of 
Youngstown, Warren, and Niles. Although 
the headwaters of the Mahoning River are 
within 25 miles of Lake Erie, the stream flows 
southeast into the Ohio. Twenty years ago 
the Mahoning had a worldwide notoriety 
among geographers as the hottest river in 
the world. The steel mills were so con- 
centrated along its banks that they warmed 
its water beyond the point where it was 
useful as a coolant. New dams and reser- 
voirs have corrected that situation for ex- 
isting milis, but the possibilities of expan- 
sion of industry in the valley are inhibited 
by the limits of the water supply. To pipe 
Great Lakes water into the river would. be 
technically simple and fairly cheap. Legally 
it can't be done. 

Akron, on the other hand, lies just inside 
the edge of the Lake Erie basin. Should its 
need for water expand, some Akron and 
Cleveland interests have a plan for a 16-mile 
pipeline from the lake through which water 
could be pumped into the Cuyahoga River 
at its source. The Cuyahoga flows south to 
Akron, then north to enter Lake Erie at 
Cleveland. Such a pipeline would only pose 
a problem in finance. 

The Province of Ontario would like to 
open up the water-short area around Kitche- 
ner and Guelph to industry by piping water 
out of Lake Huron near Goderich and letting 
it drain into Lake Erie, The water would 
never leave the Great Lakes Basin. It would, 
however, bypass Detroit, which needs every 
inch of depth in the St. Clair River for its 
harbor. Legally, the project is somewhat 
doubtful. Ontario might be able to swing 
a deal in which, as the quid pro quo, streams 
in the Hudson Bay watershed would be re- 
versed and piped into Lake Superior. 

Only circumstances will determine when 
such pipelines as these will be economically 
feasible to build and operate. By 1975, how- 
ever, a network of water pipelines is likely 
to be growing that may eventually rival in 
scope the oll pipelines which now trace their 
way throughout the country. 
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A Subversive Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time I find in the Methodist 
Challenge, published at Los Angeles, 
Calif., articles which are full of common- 
Sense and truth. 

I regard the editor of that paper as 
rd able, consecrated minister of the gos- 


1 the September 1957, issue of the 
Methodist Challenge is an article entitled 
ect Subversive Court.” It deals with the 
ast and loose manner in which the Su- 
i Court has been usurping legisla- 
ve functions, and trifling with our Con- 
Stitution and laws. Under unanimous 
Consent previously granted, I insert this 
article herewith: 
A SUBVERSIVE COURT 
Every good American owes it to himself 
a te his country to respect the Supreme 
durt of the United States, so long as its 
nalvities and decisions deserve respect. But 
S honest citizen should succumb to soft- 
* or stoop to compromise in appraising 
1 Court that betrays its high mission and 
ends itself to the criminal element in our 
Midst or plays fast and loose with the trea- 
Sonable subversion that threatens the sur- 
Mgs of our Nation. In my judgment, we 
ce one of the most serious hours since the 
Tevolution. Undoubtedly, there is wide- 
distrust of the Supreme Court. The 
best citizens within this Republic have lost 
Confidence in what our fathers 
be one of the most important, if not 
the most im t, institution within our 
entire federation of States. 
5 Hundreds of critical editorials, expressing 
dubt and disappointment, have been writ- 
ein, and published concerning recent de- 
isions of our highest Court. Not only have 
2 ot these decisions been slanted in 
9 70 of criminals and served to protect their 
e activities, but the subversive element 
Our population has found a city of refuge 
recent findings of these Justices. A group 
of acknowledged Communists, who were con- 
of plotting the overthrow of our coun- 
and seeking to undermine our American 
titutions have been freed and permitted 
Continue unhindered their treasonable 
activities. 
possibly the most menacing findings of 
is Court have been aimed at crippling and 
Possibly wrecking the splendid services of 
© FBI, trusted as a shelter and defense for 
ha Nation, in this hour when communism 
even invaded the sacred domains of 
Public office. For many years this ess, 
totalitarian system of organized tyranny has 
made every effort, even within our own 
— ers, to drive back the congressional and 
aun terial committees that have actively 
ught to protect human freedom and the 
sents of true Americans, Such committees 
1 Committee on Un-American Activity 
t Ve been hindered and blocked in every 
ioe imaginable, I am sorry to concede 
dist certain high churchmen of the Metho- 
ait Church have been discovered in cooper- 
on with the anti-American activities of 
ê Communists at home and abroad. 
A Supreme Court decision has recently 
th n rendered which would in effect make 
© FBI impotent and helpless. This follows 
Other decisions of a less potent character, 
almed undoubtedly at the FBI and the con- 
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gressional and senatorial committees that 
seek to counteract subversion, 

The members of the Supreme Court who 
have, without reasonable doubt, conspired to 
befriend the criminal and subversive ele- 
ments within our borders, are now well 
known. Unfortunately, they are members of 
this Court for life, unless their fellow Judges 
should find them guilty of bad conduct, the 
only manner in whieh the Court could be 
redeemed at this time would be some im- 
peachments. The prospects of “cleaning up” 
this high Court are meager indeed. 

When our several States became a fed- 
erated nation, our Founding Fathers went to 
great lengths to protect inviolate the admin- 
istrative, the legislative and the judicial 
branches of our Government. They sought 
studiously to see to it that no one branch of 
Government usurped the prerogatives of the 
other. We have watched two most danger- 
ous trends of recent years: First, an increas- 
ing trend toward centralization in the ad- 
ministrative branch of Government. Second, 
a disposition on the part of the judiciary to 
operate outside its allotted field and domi- 
nate both the administrative and legislative 
branches of Government. Recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court have been aimed de- 
liberately at Congress, and the evident pur- 
pose of the Court is to legislate as well as 
construe the law. 

The integration decision, written by Chief 
Justice Warren, was not in fact a decision 
at all. It was an act of legislation. Since 
that so-called decision was announced, the 
Court has attempted to go further and take 
over the administration of the law. If per- 
mitted to continue its un-American actiy- 
ties, it will become a kind of politburo, very 
similar to the governing group of the Soviet 
Union. It is clear that it is at the present 
moment seeking to destroy the rights of the 
States and hinder in every manner possible 
the activities of Congress that would pre- 
serve the American way of life. 

We have heard from childhood that the 
Supreme Court was set for the preservation 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
No thinking student of the decisions and 
opinions handed down by that Court within 
the immediate past would dare claim that 
they were thought out and written for 
the purpose of preserving constitutional 
law. Over and over this Court has reversed 
the laws by which we have operated for 
generations. In its boasted determination 
to protect the rights of dope criminals, 
gangsters, Communists and traitors, this 
high court has in fact enacted new laws 
that have taken from law-abiding Ameri- 
cans and honest taxpayers their God-given 
rights to remain free and be given protec- 
tion from gangsters, bandits, Communists 
and traltors. The Supreme Court has com- 
peted with our Congress. It has gone fur- 
ther. It has proceeded to annul the laws 

by Congress. In no instance, with 
which I am familiar, has it thus proceeded, 
in an effort to protect law-abiding citizens. 
Its activities have invariably been favorable 
to the criminals who threaten our Nation. 
They call it, “protecting minorities.” We 
constantly hear of the “rights of minori- 
ties.” Could it not be possible that ma- 
jorities sometimes have rights? 

We are told ‘that the President is “out- 
raged” at certain decisions for which ap- 
pointees of his on the Court are largely re- 
sponsible. The question is: Why did he 
appoint such men? Another question: 
Why did the United States Senate confirm 
them? 

The cure is seemingly so impossible that 
it now behooves us to turn our attention to 
prevention. The way to prevent our courts 
from flirting with criminals and subversives 
eck to por a different variety of judges on the 

nch. 
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In the same issue of the Methodist 
Challenge in the column entitled “This 
Changing World,” there appears another 
thoughtful article regarding the question 
of impeaching the Supreme Court. I 
think this is also well worth reading, and 
insert it herewith: 

IMPEACHING THE SUPREME COURT 


Impeaching the Supreme Court might be a 
most healthful exercise but it is not the way 
to do it. The appointment of genuine Amer- 
ican judges, who know the law, love the Con- 
stitution, and despise the cheap politicans 
who seek to use them, is a far more effective 
cure of the disgraceful situation that now 
curses our country than impeachment would 
be. If you should impeach the Court, it 
would be necessary for the same politicians 
or men like them to replace them. There 
seems to be no question of the general feel- 
ing of disgust that greets the mere mention 
of the Supreme Court. This is most unfor- 
tunate. But the cure begins before the mem- 
bers of that Court are appointed. We have 
a political court because the last three Presi- 
dents of the United States have appointed 
politicians to that Court. America needs a 
different character of men to make the ap- 
pointments and a different character of men 
to be appointed. In other words, America 
sorely needs men right now. 


Achievements in Agriculture—Dairy Herd 
Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, we all know 
that one of the best ways to cut the cost 
of livestock production is to use more effi- 
cient, higher-producing animals—thus 
reducing feed and labor required to meet 
demand for livestock products. Re- 
search and experience have shown that 
animals can be bred for high produc- 
tion and economic-feed utilization 
ae the use of superior-breeding 
8 S 

The proved-sire system of dairy breed- 
ing—applied in the national dairy herd 
improvement program—is a fine exam- 
ple of what can be done through breed- 
ing for higher production through the 
program of the Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association, developed and sponsored by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the average milk production of 
the 114 million cows enrolled has risen 
to 9,500 pounds and has helped to bring 
our national average to 6,000 pounds. 

Dairy farmers in Wisconsin are espe- 
cially outstanding in their progress in 
dairy herd improvement work. The 
State stands first in the Nation in milk 
production of cows enrolled in the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association—exceed- 
ing the national Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association record by more than 
600 pounds. The average for all cows 
in the State is some 1,354 pounds above 
our national average milk production. 

A logical outgrowth of the proved-sire 
system of breeding is the artificial- 
breeding movement, which is giving tre- 
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mendous impetus to our progress. To- 
day, about a fifth of all dairy cattle in 
the United States are being bred arti- 
ficially—a fivefold increase in the last 10 
years. The net effect is a gradual re- 
construction of the genetic makeup of 
our dairy population to carry the produc- 
tive ability of the best breeding stock in 
the country. The result will be more effi- 
cient, lower cost milk production— 
nationwide. 

Thus, the cooperative Federal-State 
research, which showed that high-pro- 
ducing bulls, proved on the basis of their 
daughters’ production, will continue to 
pile up ever-increasing dividends for 
American people in the years ahead. 


Grants From the William Green Memorial 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF.REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
great citizens of this land whom we all 
recall with fondness was the late Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The other day, newspapers carried 
word as to the initial grants which have 
been made from the memorial fund, 
which was established in his honor. 

The grants went to a variety of deserv- 
ing organizations in many fields of 
endeavor. 

It is altogether fitting that the trade 
unions of this land remember this fine 
leader of organized labor in the form of 
these grants which are living memorials. 
Bill Green, like Samuel Gompers before 
him, is the kind of American of whom we 
can all be proud. 

All Americans will be benefited, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the constructive 
use of these contributions in Bill Green’s 
name. x 

I think it is well to recall these facts, 
particularly considering the fact that, 
these days, much of the news from our 
Nation’s Capital concerning organized 
labor relates unhappily to gangster infil- 
tration of the trade union movement. 

Fortunately, the disturbing story which 
is coming to light through the efforts of 
the McClellan committee does not char- 
acterize the overwhelming proportion of 
the legitimate trade union movement. 
Fortunately, it is the exception, not the 
rule. Fifteen million trade union mem- 
bers should not therefore, be condemned, 
nor should their bona fide leaders. 

I send to the desk now the text of the 
Associated Press story of Tuesday, Au- 
gust 13, describing the grants from the 
Green fund. 

May they help to add further luster, 
not simply to Bill Green’s memory, but 
to the trade union movement, as a whole, 
and to the spirit of man’s service to his 
fellow man. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND Forty THOUSAND DOLLARS 
GIVEN BY GREEN FUND 

Grants. of $140,000 from the William 
Green memorial fund were announced Mon- 
day. 

They included $40,000 to Deborah Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, Browns Mills in the 
Pines, N. J.; $25,000 to the National Research 
Foundation for Cystic Fibrosis for establish- 
ing a cystic fibrosis research clinic at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Washington, D. C.; $25,000 
to the Foundation for Religious Action in 
the Social and Civic Order, Washington, 
D. C., for establishing a library for use by 
the foundation’s national committee on 
American education in communism; $25,000 
to the Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion, New York City, to finance research; and 
$25,000 to the Religion and Labor Founda-, 
tion, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, to establish fel- 
lowship groups of clergymen and represent- 
atives of organized labor around the country. 

The fund, named for the late president of 
the American Federation of Labor, William 
Green, was raised by contributions from 
unions. About $200,000 remains to be allo- 
cated from the fund. 


Achievements in Agriculture State- 
ment on CCC Inventory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, a great 
sales job, a first-rate demonstration of 
handling a topheavy inventory, has 
been accomplished in recent years by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Once the millions of pounds of butter 
stored around the country, bought up by 
the Government to help dairy farmers, 
was & matter of concern to every citizen 
of this great land. Today, the 521 mil- 
lion pounds of butter once in the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
has been moved, and as of August 7, 1957, 
the present CCC inventory shows only 
78 million pounds. It was not plowed 
under, but was made ayailable for 
human consumption. 

At one time the Government held 110 
million pounds of eggs; today, there are 
no surplus eggs in warehouses. At the 
peak, the Government held 1,013,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed meal and 878 
million pounds of cottonseed oil. All 
of that has been moved in one of the 
most remarkable merchandising jobs 
ever accomplished. There were burden- 
some holdings of tung oil, honey, and 
flaxseed, and these too have been re- 
duced to zero in the CCC inventory. 

While the soil bank is coming into 
stronger use as an instrument to prevent 
the pileup of future crop surpluses, it 
should be noted that the Department of 
Agriculture has, and is, accomplishing a 
noteworthy job of disposing of old sur- 
pluses. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp at this time a list of the sev- 
eral commodities in which holdings have 
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been completely liquidated, or reduced to 
a minimum: 


Peak inventory 


Commodity 


Cottonseed oll 
Cottonseed meal 


Linseed oll. 

weed „ 

Sous > ; 

Tung ol do. f 

n ee 5 6, 108, 000 1953 
3 Present inventory (as of Aug. 7, 1957) 78,000,000 

pounds, 


Barter Theater Observes 25th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker; the 
world famous Barter Theater, located at 
Abingdon, Va., in the Ninth District, is 
observing its 25th anniversary. Founded 
in 1932 by its present director, Robert 
Porterfield, Barter Theater is the State 
theater of Virginia. 

I know that the Members of this body 
who have visited Barter and are ac- 
quainted with Bob join me in wishing 
Barter every future success on the occa- 
sion of this 25th anniversary celebration. 

Bob recently came to Washington to 
appear before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor. His statement in support of legis- 
lation to establish a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts was excellent 
and I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues. : 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a col- 
umn from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Wednesday, August 14. 
Mr. Richard L. Coe, drama critic of this 
newspaper, has just returned from a visit 
to Barter and has written this column, 
which follows: 

ONE ON THE At r Runa SETTING 
Serves BARTER 
(By Richard L. Coe) 

ABINGDON, Va.—The Barter Theater is a 
play in itself, with plot setting, atmosphere, 
and characters. 

We'll have to leave the large cast of char- 
acters till tomorrow, but notes on other in- 
gredients may give you the idea. Virginia's 
partially subsidized State theater is dedi- 
cated to the idea that theater in our country 
can prove a lively regional factor. Right 
now Barter has been giving three different 
Plays a week during the Virginia Highlands 
Festival. On August 26 it will be offering 
a week's run for a world premiere. 

Qualifications are in order. That State 
subsidy is a modest matter—$15,000 this 
year—but its value lies in giving it official 
recognition; hence statewide respect. And 
though manuscript plays are always a part 
of Barter’s plot, they don't always crop up; 
that is, manuscripts clearly worth the risk 
of production. 

Undisputed star of the characters is a man 
who man to do the impossible by being 
pretty casual about it, Robert Porterfield 
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founded this theater in 1933 for actors who 
Couldn't get work in the Gotham Theater, 
but whose work, Bob thought, could earn 
them livings on the regional level. 

His hunch has proved exactly right. His 
discovery of acting talents has been remark- 
ably rich, Olney'’s William Prince, Gregory 

Hume Cronyn, Patricia Neal, Margaret 

ips, Larry Gates, Fritz Weaver, and 
Ernest Borgnine are among those who tried 
their wings here. 

The old townhall can bulge up to over 

souls a night, mostly on the orchestra 
Moor, There's a trim balcony running 
around three sides. 

Atmosphere is added by the curtains, 
Chandeliers, drapes, chairs, carpets, and 
Paintings from Broadway’s old Empire The- 
&ter, obtained for Bob by Virginia-born Lady 
Astor. 


The company includes 10 Equity members, 
twenty-odd apprentices, a good-sized tech- 
nical staff, many of whom stick on from 
year to year. All the players try out for roles 
in open readings, and sometimes apprentices 

to outpoint the Equity members. 

So far this summer they've offered The 
Great Sebastians; The Teahouse of the Au- 
Bust Moon; The Desperate Hours; Thieves’ 
Carnival; Anastasia; The Reluctant Debu- 
tante; Anniversary Waltz; Come Back, Lit- 
tle Sheba; with The Rainmaker, The Four- 
Poster, and the new one, The Golden Lantern, 
tin to come. This is a drama by Rebecca 

and M. K. Stewart, the writing name 
Of the late veteran actress, Marle Doro. 
LITTLE LEISURE 

All this activity means very little leisure. 
The actors have Equity contracts, but in 
their zeal, wink at some demands for they 
Would rather be working than not. Re- 
hearsals are underway at 10 a. m., resume 
After lunch, with perhaps two or three plays 
and casts practicing simultaneously. Eve- 
nning performances are at 8:30, with 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 

ering the usually emotional atmos- 

Phere of theater people, one is struck by the 

Ronbickering ease with which these varied 

ents get along. Porterfield lays it to his 
ability to pick people. 

I want ladies and gentlemen as well as 
Bifted talents," he muses. Boors cannot 
maintain a schedule like this.“ Some of his 

es and gentlemen are from humble 

es, some from wealthy ones, but they 
Sem to share the vital secret of human 


There's another side to Porterfield which 
ts for how he keeps his unique opera- 
Hon moving. Nothing seems to rattle him in 
the erratic maze of public support, personnel 
es or the everpresent need to keep strict 
His payroll is over $2,000 a week. 
His tickets cost $2.50 each, with children ad- 
mitted to the unreserved matinees for 50 
Cents. 0 
tes irterneld lives with his company at Bar- 
Inn, a onetime college dormitory, with a 
Cafeteria downstairs. But ever so often he 
1 es to slip away to the family farm, 
2 Miles away. It's a real farm, too, cattle, 
bacco, corn, outbuildings and the latest in 
equipment. 
3 the lawn are twin oaks, said to have 
m there since Columbus, on a farm whose 
Only owners have been the Indians and seven 
Senerations of Porterfields. Bob is a childless 
er, but he's got a brother, all sorts of 
cousins and relatives throughout the area. 
OF THE EARTH 


ria you feel, is that closeness to earth 
at makes the Barter possible. 
e A lond of old canvas drops had been 
umped in a field on the farm and the sight 
Of Bob leading a cow away from evidently an 
Appetizing dish of painted backdrops seemed 
Sum up the whole inspiration of grass- 
Toots theater. You've got to stick close to 
the ground to keep your head in the clouds. 


* 
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Tomorrow Ill tell you about some of Bar- 
ter's characters, including the lady who was 
born the year the Yanks invaded Abingdon. 

* 


Senator Talmadge Lauded on Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled Senator TALMADGE Laud- 
ed on Birthday“ from the August 11. 
1957, issue of the Augusta (Ga.) Chron- 
icle-Herald. 

I offer this editorial for the RECORD 
because it demonstrates that the people 
of Georgia have already come to respect 
and place full confidence in the distin- 
guished Senator's ability to ably repre- 
sent his State with honor and dignity in 
the greatest deliberative body in. the 
world. 


He has been a Member of the Senate 
but a short time, but in this brief period 
he has laid the foundation for one of 
the most distinguished careers in history 
as a statesman and Member of the 
United States Senate. 


The people of Georgia are justifiably 
proud of the record he is compiling, and 
I am sure that I can speak for the people 
of South Carolina in saying that they 
have also been highly impressed by the 
performance of his duties and his strong 
adherence to the principles of consti- 
tutional government. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator TALMADGE LAUDED ON BIRTHDAY 


And many happy returns. 

It’s a belated happy birthday to Georgia 
Senator Henman TaLMADGE we're sending, 
hoping that his 44th birthday, Friday, was a 
happy one. 

He couldn't have asked for a better present 
than the fine words of Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
son, who pointed out that the Georgia jun- 
for Senator has made “a great impression on 
this body since he came here. He has served 
only a few months but he has already dem- 
onstrated that he is one of the most diligent 
and one of the best Senators in the Senate.“ 

Georgians can be justly proud of the 
accolade and can be justified in their pride 
in having two of the outstanding legislators 
in Washington. The State has been most 
fortunate in having men of the stature of 
the late Senator Walter F. George, Senator 
Richard B. Russell, and Senator Herman 
Talmadge. 

No State we can think of has ever had 
such three outstanding men representing its 
interests in overlapping terms. Senator 
TaLmabGe’s thorough knowledge of law and 
his astute reasoning power have played and 
will play an important part in the civil 
rights fight and corresponding legislation. 

Senator Taumapce has conducted himself 
on numerous occasions when he has been 
the direct butt of attacks from the press on 
television interviews with the utmost of 
integrity and intelligence. He has what 
Senator Russet. has and what Senator 
George was so well known for—class, 
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Senator Kefauver’s Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the use to which a congres- 
sional investigative committee puts the 
testimony of a staff employee of the 
Democratic Advisory Committee throws 
a political shadow over the committee's 
deliberations. It causes one to wonder 
whether the committee is in search of 
economic facts or campaign fustian. 

A committee to look into “administered 
prices“ whatever that is—called, with 
some fanfare, as a leadoff witness, the 
notorious Prof. John K. Galbraith, of 
Harvard, relict of the let’s-hate-all- 
businessmen era. 

Perhaps all should be advised that the 
good Dr. Galbraith is also economic ad- 
viser to the Democratic advisory com- 
mittee. ` 

Dr. Galbraith wears two hats—one as 
an employee of a political organization, 
the other as an eager witness before a 
politically-oriented committee. The in- 
vestigators might well look into Dr. Gal- 
braith's conflict of interest. 

Under leave granted, I include an 
article from the Journal of Commerce of 
August 5, 1957: 

Senator KEFAUVER'S Trap 

The second round of Senator KEFAUVER'S 
attack against big business is about to start. 
Beginning August 8, the steel industry will 
be on the carpet. The first scheduled wit- 
ness is the chairman of the United States 
Steel Corp., R. M. Blough. 

Some traps have been carefully set for him 
by the Senator from Tennessee where folks 
know a thing or two about traps. The Sen- 
ator and his staff are eagerly standing by 
to spring them. 

This puts the spotlight not only on the 
Senator but on the economist who is expert- 
ing the hearings for him and the commit- 
tee, Dr. John M. Blair, former Federal Trade 
Commission staffer and a trust buster from 
way back. One of the committee’s earlier 
witnesses, Prof. John K. Galbraith, of Har- 
vard, also had a hand in setting the stage 
for the second phase of these h 

The Keravver hearings, although carefully 
camoufiaged as an inquiry into administered 
prices, actually are an episode in a much 
broader campaign; the Campaign to under- 
mine and ultimately destroy big business, 

Talking about alleged monopoly control 
in his opening statement, on July 9, Senator 
Kerauver spoke about two possible ap- 
proaches to the problem—"“either try to de- 
stroy the power or attempt to control it.” 
Describing the “antitrust approach * * as 
most in keeping with our American tradi- 
tions,“ the Senator from Tennessee stated 
that the logical approach would involve 
dissolution suits on a widespread scale; trust 
busting in the literal sense.” 

That is verbatim the same recipe pre- 
scribed by Dr. John M. Blair in his 1938 
book, “Seeds of Destruction,” and, as late 
as 1949, in a paper on “Dissolution” de- 
livered before the economic workshop at 
the University of Minnesota. 

On this occasion, Dr. Blair said: “The 
hard core of the monopoly problem is the 
concentration of economic power, specifi- 
cally the ownership and control of a large 
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proportion of the industrial economy by a 
small number of giant corporations. Within 
the framework of the antitrust laws, the 
problem can be met in only one way, namely, 
through dissolution—trust busting in the 
literal sense.” 

In outlining such a dissolution program, 
Dr. Blair left no doubt that, in his opinion, 
“great size and power, in and of themselves 
and unaccompanied by unlawful practices,” 
ought to be destroyed as injurious to com- 
petition. 

This reminder to those spokesmen of in- 
dustry who are to appear before the Ke- 
fauver Committee and to those who will have 
to evaluate these hearings is not an attempt 
to dig into the past in order to discredit the 
committee's economist. because of ideas he 
may have held in his youth. 

What bothers us is that, as the record 
+ shows, Dr. Blair never changed these views 
and is now feeding them to Senator KE- 
FAUVER, as evident in the use of Dr. Blair's 
point of having the Senator pick up his 1949 
phrase of “trust busting in the literal sense." 

This stamps the Kefauver hearings as 
something more sinister than a technical ex- 
posé of administered prices—whatever that 
term may mean. 

The committee brain trust obviously ex-; 
pects spokesmen for the steel industry to 
justify the recent steel price increases as 
the logical aftermath of rising costs. 

That gives the following sentence in Pro- 
fessor Galbraith's testimony before the com- 
mittee (on July 11) special and somewhat 
ominous significance. 

Said Professor Galbraith: “The United 
States Steel Corp. Justified its price increases 
of 2 weeks ago by the contention that its 
costs had risen. In doing so, it not only con- 
ceded its ability to pass higher costs, includ- 
ing higher interest charges, to the consumer 
but based its policy on the need to do so. 
But no such opportunity is open to the farm- 
er or the smaller businessman. They can- 

t raise their prices, for these are market- 
détermined. They shoulder themselves the 
effect of the policy.” 

Some astute observers believe that the 
Kefauver committee will use this Galbraith 
quotation in an attempt to trap the steel 
industry into the admission that its prices 
are administered without any regard to 
supply-and-demand forces. 

If such a trap is sprung, the steel in- 
dustry’s economists should have no diffi- 
culty in exploding the myth that the steel 
industry can work outside the market sys- 
tem. 

The record is full of instances where large 
companies in such fields as steel, nonferrous 
metals or petroleum products tried to raise 
prices but couldn't make the increases stick 
because of competitive conditions in the 
market place, 

The trouble is that, even if the Kefauver 
hearings succeed in showing up adminis- 
tered prices as mere figments of the imagi- 
nation of those who are constantly finding 
fault with the capitalistic system, this is 
not likely to.end the drive against “bigness 
per se once and for all. 

If the current attack proves a dud, they 
will think of something else. 


Tight Credit for Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following letter, dated August 12, 
1957, which I received from Arthur J. 
Geoghegan, president of the First West- 
chester National Bank, New Rochelle, 
Noy, 

FIRST WESTCHESTER NATIONAL BANK, 

New Rochelle, N. Y., August 12, 1957. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: Unfortunately, 
I was away for a month and didn’t get your 
note as to any comments I might have in 
relation to your remarks made before the 
House of Representatives on Thursday, 
July 25. 

Without being a traitor to the American 
Banking Association, I must agree more with 
your feelings on what the tight-money policy 
effect has been on small business. Possibly 
the ABA's remark “the tightening of credit 
which has occurred over the past 2 years 
has not borne with undue severity on small 
business” can be interpreted many ways. 
Undue severity can mean extreme hardship. 
Probably, if that is the meaning of the as- 
sociation's an I could go along with 
them. 

I would prefer to say that small business 
has unquestionably been penalized to a con- 
siderable extent by the tight-money policy 
and that in many cases I am sure that credit 
has been withheld due to the severlty of 
the shortage of available credit, whereas 2 
or 3 years ago that same small business 
would have readily been advanced the funds 
requested. 

I feel more strongly than ever the need 
for the continuance of the Small Business 
Administration. I also feel that the tight- 
money policy will continue to adversely affect 
many small businesses as the unfortunate 
tendency for business to become bigger and 
bigger in the United States is forcing the 
small business, if he wants to stay competi- 
tive, to invest in more fixed assets, With 
this type of investment his current ratio 
of assets to liabilities becomes adversely af- 
fected and the banker is forced to restrain 
himself in the amount previously loaned. 

The Small Business Administration could 
be a tremendous help in these circumstances, 
and I would encourage you to continue the 
splendid work you are doing in keeping this 
program very much in the forefront, 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR J, GEOGHEGAN, 
President. 


Achievements ia Agriculture—50 Years of 
Meat Inspection 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the Federal Meat Inspection Service of 
the Department of Agriculture cele- 
brated its golden anniversary. The 
meat industry, retail distributors, news- 
papers, and radio-TV stations, chambers 
of commerce, and many other public 
agencies all joined in commemorating 
this anniversary. 

During the year hundreds of items on 
the Federal Meat Inspection Service ap- 
peared in the Nation’s press. Radio and 
TV stations contributed many hours of 
public-service time. Paid advertising 
space totaling many thousands of inches 
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was used in promoting inspected meats 
and meat products and to tell the story 
of wholesome meats through inspection. 
Chambers of commerce and other civic 
agencies publicly honored the men of the 
Inspection Service. Here, for example, is 
a statement from one newspaper edi- 
torial: 

What can you buy fora dime? Not much. 
Offhand, an ice-cream cone, a cup of coffee, 
or & bottle of pop—all things that give fleet- 
ing satisfaction but have little permanent 
value, But the dime per person the Gov- 
ernment spends annually on its meat inspec- 
tion program buys assurance for you and 
your famly of a wholesome meat supply, 
probably saves you from illness and doctor 
bills, even means the saving of lives. 


During these last 50 years, the Federal 
Meat Inspection Service, with the full 
cooperation of the meat industry and of 
the consuming public, has guarded this 
Nation’s meat supply. Largely as a re- 
sult of this Service, Americans take it in- 
variably for granted that meats avail- 
able at the market are clean and whole- 
some, as well as nutritious. 

This work is also important to our 
farmers. Livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts account for one-half of the total 
farm income. Inspection contributes 
immeasurably to the stability of these 
markets. 

Public interest in and acclaim for the 
work of the Meat Inspection Service has 
been earned by hard work and devotion 
to the ideals of public service. It de- 
serves the full support of every Member 
of the Congress. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
pr 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, once again 
we are faced with the proposition of 
spending the American taxpayers’ money 
on a program about which the average 
American is all too familiar, The con- 
tinuation of our foreign-aid program, 
which has squandered billions upon bil- 
lions of dollars with doubtfulgand hap- 
hazard results, is completely without 
sound justification, ; 

The theme of the foreign-aid program 
is to fight communism, win friends, and 
establish world security through foreign 
aid. The foreign-aid portion of this 
theme, that is the reckless spending of 
billions of dollars, certainly stands true, 
but the remaining portions, that is fight- 
ing communism, winning of friends, and 
establishing security, falls completely 
short of even the most liberal interpre- 
tation. We have only to look at the coun- 
tries of the world, who are receiving this 
aid, to see how far we have fallen short 
in purchasing their friendship, and buy-’ 
ing freedom from communism: One of 
the brightest features of the foreign-aid 
program is the ever-increasing aware- 
ness of the American public to the fool- 
hardiness of the idea and the increasing 
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Tesentment and opposition toward its 
Continuation. I am convinced that by 
in large the American public understands 
fully the shortcomings of the program 
andthe complete lack of progress in the 
attainment of its so-called objective. 
The fantastic spending program, which 
We know as the foreign-aid program, had 
its beginning prior to World War II in 
the lend-lease program of 1940. The 
billion dollar year really began to pick up 
Momentum with lend-lease. The money 
expended under that program was 
Neither Jend nor lease. There had long 
extravagance in Federal spending, 
although it had been restricted to domes- 
tic fields. With lend-lease, our spending 
ched out into the foreign field and, 
fore the program had run its course, 
€ taxpayers were soaked to the tune of 
$48,674 000,000. 
Lend-lease set the trend of American 
g toward extravagant foreign- 
aid spending, and we have been suffer- 
from that malady ever since. With 
the expiration of lend-lease in 1946, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration was left as the ve- 
hicle to funnel American dollars abroad. 
b e United Nations Relief and Reha- 
ilitation Administration was supposed 
be a joint project, financed by allied 
Powers, but Uncle Sam paid the tab to 
U € tune of over 32½ billion. The 
nited Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration money was indis- 
criminately spent all over the world, in- 
cluding Communist-ruled countries, and 
did much to strengthen the communistic 
pt. Larger than the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
$ tion was the real successor to the 
end-lease program, namely, the Mar- 
plan. 
program as it is now known was 
established in 1948 to administer the 
8 and loans that were appropriated 
in Assist the countries of Western Europe 
rehabilitating their economies. This 
Was the mission of the European recov- 
ery or Marshall plan. 
one goal was soon accomplished but 
Came the Korean war and the sig- 
nals were changed. Emphasis then was 
Placed upon military assistance and the 
economic cooperation was transformed 
to the Mutual Security Agency. Then 
eee the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tiene and the International Coopera- 
ti Administration. Present interna- 
onal Cooperation Administration pro- 
tha incorporate all aid, other than 
t given for direct military assistance, 
Which comes under the Department of 
P ense. They included so-called de- 
toe support —economie aid to countries 
Which we are giving substantial mili- 
ory assistance—aid for economic de- 
elopment, and technical cooperation. 
t Although the programs have had dif- 
9 targets, they have one thing in 
1 mmon. They are based upon the be- 
oo that the continued giveaway of tax- 
yers’ dollars can solve the free world's 
bebte ns. Indeed, in some quarters the 
d ef is prevalent that, by giving away 
fo, we can buy the friendship of 
thie — Peoples. Too often we resort to 
in easy way out of difficulties which, 
fact, can be solved only by a realistic, 
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and clearly stated, consistent, and prop- 
erly implemented foreign policy. 

One cannot buy trustworthy friends 
with money, regardless of the price. To 
attempt to do so amounts to plain brib- 
ery, which is hardly the way to win 
friends. Even in those cases where aid 
may not be looked upon as bribery, it is 
looked upon as something for nothing, 
and what is obtained without effort is 
never valued as much as what has been 
acquired at some cost. 

Certain interests are now working 
and trying to move heaven and earth to 
retain the foreign-aid programs for 
their own benefit. On both sides of the 
aisle, Republicans and Democrats, are 
using high pressure methods to keep 
Congress in line to forward foreign aid. 
We hear of meetings at high levels in 
which the leaders of both parties are 
called in, but we do not hear of any mass 
meetings of the constituents whom we 
represent. If the voters of the United 
States could be sounded out, we would 
find, I am sure, that 2 out of every 3 are 
against foreign aid, especially the busi- 
ness interests upon whom taxes fall so 
hard. Ninety out of every one hundred 
letters I received mention the fact that 
we could do away with foreign aid as a 
means of relieving the tax burden. 

Foreign aid started out as wartime 
cooperation, when we and our allies were 
fighting the common Nazi enemy. We 
pooled our resources, recognizing that 
cooperative effort in wartime is quite 
different from peacetime lending. 

We even went a step further. After 
hostilities were over, we recognized that 
economic rehabilitation of the countries 
that were devastated by the war was 
part of the phenomenon of war itself. 
We had been fortunate in that our own 
fields and factories had not suffered 
damage, whereas much of Europe had 
been laid flat. So, we extended our 
hands to them in humanitarian assist- 
ance to help them rebuild their econo- 
mies. Under the Marshall plan we gave 
them vast quantities of food, fuel, fer- 
tilizer, and industrial equipment for this 
purpose. The goal was accomplished 
and, by 1952, notwithstanding the Ko- 
rean outbreak in 1950, Western Europe 
was well on the road to recovery. 

But, termination of the Marshall plan 
did not extinguish the concept that the 
way to solve knotty foreign problems is 
to make large grants of money. ‘Those 
advocating direct foreign assistance have 
become quick to substitute direct military 
assistance to take the place of economic 
rehabilitation. Paralleling this was the 
idea, first incorporated in the so-called 
point 4 program, that the United States 
should make substantial grants in order 
to assist the development of economically 
backward countries. 

I am afraid that we have long since 
reached the point where the advocates 
of direct foreign aid are more anxious 
to give aid, as such, than they are to 
achieve the ostensible objectives of the 
aid programs. Vested. interests have 
been created, in the form of a vast bu- 
reaucracy, both in Washington and 
abroad, that have a direct interest in the 
continuation of aid programs. It is 
something like a snowball rolling down 
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hill. It picks up larger and larger 
amounts of snow until it becomes dan- 
gerous. The philosophy of foreign aid 
has been picking up more and more ad- 
vocates until a powerful pressure-group 
has been created. 

Iam afraid that we are disposed to in- 
crease our foreign aid appropriation 
whenever the world situation becomes 
more tense. If we were to think through 
the problems first and define our objec- 
tives clearly with regard to each country, 
taking into account the personnel that 
we have available to accomplish our ob- 
jectives, we would accomplish more than 
we do now, by first deciding to appro- 
priate more funds and then, later on, 
wondering how to spend them advan- 
tageously. The real question, in each 
case should be, not how much but, what 
why, and how. All too often, I am 
afraid, we have placed the cart before the 
horse. 

Take the case of Iran, which is one of 
the greatest examples of waste and 
extravagance in foreign aid spending. 

For a long time the program there was 
headed by William E. Warne. The story 
is clear and known to many, since it has 
been the subject of investigation and 
publicity. The Administrator of the 
program went to Iran in 1951, to help 
build prosperity in that country of 20 
million inhabitants. The Iranian econ- 
omy was at a low ebb due to the expro- 
priation of the British-controlled oil 
wells there. With the Administrator’s 
arrival there began a furious spending 
program which has cost American tax- 
payers some $300 million to date, and 
which is the equivalent of income taxes 
paid by more than 700,000 average Amer- 
ican families in a year. 

One glaring example of wasteful 
spending was the construction of a 
beet-sugar refinery before sugar beets 
were being grown in Iran. To make 
matters worse, a second refinery was 
built and much of the machinery 
bought and stored. A novel twist was 
added when United States Treasury 
checks were distributed directly to 
Iranian ministers. Money was pro- 
vided the Iranian Government to meet 
payrolls and, in fact, salaries were 
raised at about the same time. A staff 
of more than 400 assistants in 10 re- 
gional offices were built up and appar- 
ently these staffs lived in the lap of 
luxury. i 

One office, with 55 employees, includ- 
ing clerks and office boys, required 53 
automobiles and 41 chauffeurs. 

Vast sums were spent on farm equip- 
ment which could not be used, owing to 
the nature of the terrain. Millions upon 
millions of dollars in physical assets 
were scattered about without rhyme or 
reason and have since been entirely lost. 

Teheran, the capital of Iran, badly 
needed electric power and sought $500,- 
000 to be used in constructing steam 
generators. This was logical because 
Iranian oil could easily provide the 
necessary fuel. Because of his back- 
ground the Administrator decided that 
a public-power-type hydroelectric dam 
would be more suitable. Accordingly, a 
terrific spending program was launched 
to support the construction of a dam on 
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the Karadj River. The population of 
Teheran, something over 1 million plus, 
was thus to have an electric supply suffi- 
cient to handle a population of an Amer- 
ican city of some 15,000. Over 40,000 
applications were pending and about the 
same number of customers were being 
served. The available electric supply 
was totally inadequate to take care of 
the requirements. Beyond home use for 
electricity many industrial plahts re- 
quired electric power which, in turn, 
would improve the economy of the area. 

Under the foreign-aid program Te- 
heran received $214 million for the con- 
struction of a model cotton mill but, un- 
fortunately, the mill had no power to 
turn its wheels. 

In an effort to solve this pressing 
problem Iran had planned to build 
stem-driven oil-powered generators 
which could be constructed with the 
$500,000 sought from the foreign-aid 
program, combined with their own funds. 
The dam which the Administrator pro- 
posed had first come up for considera- 
tion in the 1920’s and would span a 
narrow mountain stream which practi- 
cally dried up in the summer and be- 
came a torrent during the spring flood 
season. The original idea was aban- 
doned as impractical, and inadequate to 
supply the country’s needs for electricity. 

A French company began some work 
on the dam which was halted in 1951. 
The initial pledge toward construction 
of the dam was $1,400,000. One estimate 
toward the total cost amounted to $17,- 
300,000 while another estimated the cost 
amounted to $28 million, 

Work began immediately on the dam 
and continued until June 1955. Con- 
siderable controversy was raised about 
the merits of the dam and 1 estimate 
reached the figure of $90 million. It was 
finally agreed that the dam was too ex- 
pensive and work on the dam has ceased. 
About all that exists is an uncompleted 
stretch of road through the mountains, 
a construction camp, complete with 
swimming pool, which cost $3,500,000, 
but no dam. 

The Iranians got around the problem, 
however, because they decided that the 
money was not forthcoming from the 
foreign-aid program so they built the 
necessary steam generators themselves. 


In the period immediately following 
World War II, few argued against the 
principle involved, which was to extend 
a helping hand to destitute and war- 
ravaged peoples, even though some of the 
methods for distributing the aid were 
questionable. The theme, in the begin- 
ning, was to combat communism by com- 
bating poverty. The logical approach to 
this objective was to strengthen those 
nations by building prosperous econo- 
mies, If their economies eventually got 
on their feet and could do for themselves, 
that would be fine, but unfortunately 
that has not been the case. i 

Today our national debt is around 
$270 billion, a sum which is almost twice 
the combined debts of all the other 
principal nations of the world. Some 
$64 billion can be attributed to grants 
and loans to foreign governments in the 
postwar period. If to this are added 
the amounts granted during the war pe- 
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riod 1940-45, in the form of lend-lease 
and other grants-in-aid, the total is 
raised to cover $113 billion. Statistics, 
inconclusive as they may be, show that 
about $3 billion of our taxpayers’ dollars 
have been used by foreign governments 
to reduce their own national debts. This 
same $3 billion has been added to our 
national debt. 

Some of the proponents of foreign aid 
giveaway programs like to point out that 
our economy is bolstered by foreign aid 
in that our own products and services 
are bought with the money. Since we 
give away the money that is used to pur- 
chase our products and services, is not 
this a rather absurd way to promote 
trade? Our Nation has grown and 
prospered through the self-interest of 
private enterprise and industry. Let us 
keep it that way. Now, let us take a 
look at a few of the recipient nations to 
see how the program has failed to work. 
Consider France. Since 1947, we have 
given more than nine billion dollars in 
aid to France, which is second only to 
England as far as benefits under the for- 
eign-aid program are concerned. Today 
everyone is aware of France's resentment 
of the United States and of France's re- 
sponse to a communism which can be 
noted most clearly in the results of her 
national elections. The average citi- 
zen of France is indifferent toward our 
giveaway program, because they feel 
that they do not personally receive any 
of the money, They feel that aid has 
been funneled through the hands of a 
favored few. 

In Greece, the United States has spent 
over $1.3 billion, plus military assistance. 
Yet, the feeling there toward the United 
States is certainly not a friendly one. 
Fairly recently, Greek voters gave strong 
support to a Communist-backed ticket. 

In Italy, even the strongest proponents 
of foreign aid are’ conceding the ob- 
vious fact that communism remains an 
important factor. Reports from south- 
ern Italy, where vast sums of our tax- 
payers’ dollars have been squandered, in- 
dicate that if anything, more persons are 
becoming Communist than anti-Com- 
munist. 

In Yugoslavia, where more than $700 
million of our taxpayers’ dollars have 
been spent, plus military aid, the Nation 
has its own brand of communism. By 
no stretch of the imagination can any- 
one concede that we have made progress 
in that nation. 

In Egypt, over $45 million has been 
spent for economic and technical aid, 
yet few Egyptians appear to be aware of 
the fact. Developments there clearly 
show that the United States does not 
rank very high in the Egyptians’ esti- 
mation. 

There is continuing argument that 
American generosity is merely building 
a host of ingrates all around the globe. 
For example, India, which has received 
millions of dollars in American aid for 
its village improvement program, seems 
more friendly to the Soviet Union than 
to the United States. Krishna Menon, 
its delegate to the United Nations, and 
now to become its defense minister, is 
a glaring ex le. In votes and state- 
ments during the past 5 years, at least 
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23 times he supported the Communist 
Party line against the United States and 
the majority of the free world; 4 times 
he abstained—including the vote on our 
request for an important investigation 
of Communist charges of bacteriological 
warfare in Korea; twice only he op- 
posed the Soviet. Within the last few 
months he called the Soviet terror in 
Hungary “just a civil conflict” and re- 
fused either to condemn the Soviet or— 
presumably until instructed otherwise— 
to call for removal of military pressure. 

Turkey continues to demand all sorts 
of industrial equipment and nonwar 
supplies. This would be fine for Turkey, 
which is burdened by a large Army, but 
why should our taxpayers be called upon 
to finance Turkey’s whole moderniza- 
tion program? 

Finally, let us take a look at Great 
Britain, to whom our taxpayers have 
contributed vast sums. It is no secret 
that the average Britisher looks with 
unfriendly eyes upon us. He seems to 
feel that we owe Britain the aid it has 
received and that Britain should not be 
required to make any effort to repay. 

There is an expression to the effect 
that some people cannot see a tree be- 
cause of the forest, and this certainly 
applies to the manner in which our 
foreign aid program is being handled. 
What more fertile place could the Com- 
munist forces seek to plant their seeds 
of discontent than in the politically and 
economically unstable Latin American 
Republics? These nations, our neigh- 
bors in the Western Hemisphere, have 
suffered historically from political strife 
and the hand of dictatorship. Would 
it not be wise, since we have foreign 
aid hanging over us, at least to try to 
make the most of its intentions and ap- 
ply more than we have so far applied 
toward the improvement of our neigh- 
bors who are literally in our own front 
yard, in preference to helping those on 
the other side of the world? 

The $673 million that we have made 
available to the Latin American Repub- 
lies since the close of World War II is 
small in comparison with the 
$49,095,000,000 that we have given to 
other areas. To be precise, it accounts . 
for only 1.4 percent of the total. 

“Yet, we and the Latin American Re- 
publics have common interests which 
make that part of the world especially 
important to us. Latin America tends 
to be politically unstable and provides 
enticing targets for dictatorship and 
communism. It certainly would be in 
our self-interest to enhance our prestige 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
If ever we should be called upon to en- 
force the Monroe Doctrine it would be 
essential that the ties which bind to- 
gether all the Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere be as strong as possible. 
We have not done as much as we could 
to keep the good neighbor policy alive 
and vigorous. 

There is danger that we overlook the 
composition of our existing foreign aid 
programs, Although, prior to 1951, the 
bulk of all aid was economic, the bulk of 
it today is military. Of the almost $5 
billion included in-the aid program sub- 
mitted to Congress last year for fiscal 
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1957, approximately $3 billion was for 
direct milltary assistance. Another 81.1 
billion was for defense support, or econ- 
omic assistance to countries receiving 
Substantial military assistance. Inas- 
Much as the purpose of defense support 
is military, it is logical to consider that 
Portion of economic assistance as mili- 
tary also. 
_ Thus, more than four-fifths of all aid 
recommended for fiscal 1957 was either 
directly, or indirectly, military. 

Much as I believe in military pre- 
Daredness, I cannot help but doubt 
whether this policy is wise, even though 
it might cost more if we were to provide 
for military defense exclusively with our 
Own defense establishment. With the 
World as unstable as it is, there is the 
€ver-present danger that some day we, 
Ourselves, may have to face the very guns, 
and other military equipment that we 
are giving so liberally throughout the 
World. 

I am not a military expert and I do 
Not intend to pose as one. But, Iam of 

e firm opinion that we need to re- 
examine our military assistance pro- 
rams in the light of the new weapons 
that are being developed so rapidly. We 
need to rethink this matter through, 
Particularly since the United Kingdom 
only recently decided to rely almost ex- 
Clusively upon new weapons systems. I 

Ope that the Military Affairs Commit- 

S, of this House and of the Senate, are 
giving this problem the careful and ma- 
ture consideration that it deserves. 

ince it is more economical to support 

Korean and Nationalist Chinese troops 

it is to support American troops in 

the field, it may be that we are jump- 

to the conclusion that we should 

Tely too exclusively upon traditional 
Military z 

I haye never noticed that our military 

ders are disposed to change their 
traditional manner of thinking between 
wars. Neither have I noticed any dis- 
Position on their part to think in terms 
of true economy. 

The people of the United States have 
a right to expect that the dollars they 
ke spending for military purposes are 
ane Spent just as efficiently as the dol- 
t rs they are spending for other func- 
Hons of government, including economic 
een aid. Let us stop military for- 
rien aid, at least for the time being, at 
€ast until we know what kind of weap- 
ons will really be useful. 

e question uppermost in the minds 

dur taxpayers today is why continue 
burdensome program. I for one, 

am opposed to its continuation in any- 
thing like its present scale. There are 
ampie funds appropriated, but as yet 
trent, to carry the aid program on 
= ough an adjustment period. We 
on gain immeasurably from an eco- 
omie standpoint, as well as from a 
ioe standpoint if for the time being at 
8 we stopped with the billions al- 
heed appropriated but not yet spent. 
h of us could then feel a measure of 
relief in reduced taxes. Each of us 
Could see a better chance of a balanced 
1 et and there would be more money 
or development and improvement with- 
the United States. I cannot see 
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where there would be dire and earth- 
shaking confusion if we should discon- 
tinue much of our foreign-aid program. 
Let us cease thinking in terms of buying 
friends. 


Railroad Retirement Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert a letter from Mrs. Martha 
Flett of Cloquet, Minn. Mrs. Flett writes 
about railroad retirement and the gen- 
eral question of our treatment of the 
older folks. She doesn't ask for any- 
thing, nor does she complain. She only 
tells us her story in hope that we could 
aid someone else. To all those who say 
that we never had it so good and that 
things are better than ever, I commend 
this letter for reading; to all those who 
think that our social security and rail- 
road retirement systems are adequate, 
I urge you to read this letter; to anyone 
who thinks that we do not need some 
form of Federal medical insurance, I 
urge you to read this letter; because in 
her very simple and forthwright manner 
Mrs. Flett has more eloquently told of 
the need for these things than any of 
the long speeches that are so often heard 
on this floor. The problem will not solve 
itself, Mr. Speaker. We must get mov- 
ing and improve our social security pro- 
gram, railroad retirement system, and 
medical care provisions so that the peo- 
ple of the Nation will have true social 
and economic security in their later years 
and so they can share in the tremendous 
benefits of the great wealth of our 
Nation. 


Croquet, MINN., July 22, 1957. 
The Honorable JOAN BLATNIK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to tell you about our own 
particular situation regarding railway pen- 
sions. 

My husband was retired in June 1955 from 
the Duluth, Missabe, and Iron Range Rall- 
road where he had worked for over 30 years 
in the electrical department. He was 69 at 
the time of retirement, but because we had 
2 teen-agers in high school, we pleaded that 
he be allowed to work 2 more years, since he 
was in good physical condition and able to 
work. This was not granted. The summer 
following retirement was a nightmare of 
adjustment. We did not receive enough 
compensation to carry on insurance, sick 
benefits or any necessities which are essen- 
tial to good living. His pension was based 
on wages from 1926-31 when he was receiv- 
ing 77 cents an hour in comparison to $2.25 
an hour in 1955. Because our income was 
insufficient, we skimped on medicals. In 
1956, around the holiday season, Mr. Flett 
was taken ill with what we thought was a 
stomach flu. We struggled along until after 
Christmas, when medication was necessary. 
It was found to be cancer. Mr. Flett died 
on February 19, 1957. 

While my husband worked, his life insur- 
ance with the Equitable was $5,250. After 
retirement, the amount is reduced to $1,250. 
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We could not pay the premiums to keep its 
original value. 

I am 56 years old. Our son, 19, is con- 
sidered an adult as far as the railroad com- 
pany is concerned. Our daughter was 18 in 
May. There is no compensation until I am 
in my sixties. Yet my husband has paid 
thousands of dollars into a fund from which 
he never benefited and from which I do not 
receive compensation when I most need it. 

My son worked last summer to be able ta 
go to U. M. D. My daughter has been un- 
able to find a good-paying job this summer to 
help her go to college in the fall. Yet the 
Nation is crying for young folks to be en- 
gineers, scientists, and so forth, 

I have a part-time job as cock in a school 
cafeteria. I applied for work at a local plant 
which would bring more income. But at 56, 
you are too old for work, and too young for 
compensation. 

To get Mr. Flett into the university hos- 
pital, I had to mention the Welfare Depart- 
ment as a possible source of paying bills. 
This is a rather terrifying situation after a 
man has worked for the same company for 
over 30 years. 

Before my husband died, he asked that I 
send this material to our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, in hope that we could aid some- 
one else. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. MARTHA FLETT, 


The Excise Tax on Coconut Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I strongly believe that the 3 
cents per pound excise tax on coconut 
oil has no reason left for being and that 
it will serve the best interests of our 
country if it be repealed. Accordingly, 
I introduced H. R. 3652 some months ago 
to repeal the tax. Similar bills were in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kine] (H. R. 7315), and by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL]. Recently. Mr. Krnc’s bill was 
unanimously approved by the Ways and 
Means subcommittee to which it was re- 
ferred. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
House to an editorial that appeared in 
the New York Times of August 13. The 
Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, has cease- 
lessly advocated the repeal of this tax be- 
cause he says it affects 8 million of his 
fellow countrymen who depend on the 
coconut industry in the Philippines. 
General Romulo believes that it will 
strengthen the friendship between our 
two countries for us to abolish this tax 
and he has so expressed it in a strong 
note to the State Department. 

As the New York Times very well says: 

The logical and sensible thing to do is to 
repeal the act. 


We should not allow this session of 
Congress to adjourn without acting on 
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this measure because, to quote again 
from the New York Times: 

The arguments for repeal are economi- 
cally sound, politically wise and funda- 
mentally humane, 


The editorial to which I referred reads 
as follows: 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Among the important bills at this session 
of Congress that are in danger of losing out 
in the pressure of unfinished business is 
the House measure to repeal the 3-cent- 
@-pound excise tax on coconut oll. This has 
already had unanimous approval in a Ways 
and Means Subcommittee, but it should be 
brought out, passed by both Houses and 
sent to the President, 

This excise tax on coconut oll was origi- 
nally adopted in 1934 as one of a series of 
emergency measures designed to protect 
struggling American interests. In this case, 
the dairy farmers feared the competition of 
coconut oll that found its way into the man- 
ufacture of margarines. However, as a mat- 
ter of conscience, the proceeds of the tax 
were remitted to the Philippines, principal 
supplier of the oil, and they served a good 
purpose in stabilizing the Philippine econ- 
omy during trying days. 

Now things have changed. The dairy 
farmers no longer need the protection, since 
coconut oil has virtually disappeared as a 
base in margarines. Moreover, the proceeds 
of the tax have not been remitted to the 
Philippines since the advent of independence 
in 1946. The coconut producer—and there 
are 7 million persons dependent upon the in- 
dustry in the Philippines—is being penalized 
to protect a now nonexistent American need. 

Meanwhile, the soapmakers in this coun- 
try are losing out to synthetic detergents 
because of the artificially high price of coco- 
nut oil. A natural flow of useful products 
at a reasonable market price is being im- 
peded by legislation that has long ceased to 
correspond to needs or facts in the case. The 
American soap user is footing the bill, on 
the one hand, and the Philippine coconut 
grower is paying his share, on the other. 

The logical and sensible thing to do is to 
Tepeal the act. Any loss in revenues should 
be offset by economic gains, especially those 
to the ultimate consumer. If the Philippines 
is not to have any advantage from the im- 
position of the tax it is no more than fair 
that its needful producers should have the 
advantage of a more favorable market. The 

ts for repeal are thus economically 
sound, politically wise, and fundamentally 
humane. Action should be taken. 


A Civil-Rights Bill This Session 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1957 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House will make their final judg- 
ment on the pending civil-rights bill on 
the basis of their conscience and their 
understanding of the issue. It might be 
helpful to them in making their judg- 
ment to know the position which has 
been taken on the bill by groups that 
have been in the forefront for many 
years in the promotion of meaningful 
civil-rights legislation. 

Two of the leading groups are the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
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of Colored People and the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. I believe it is 
a mark of courage that each of these or- 
ganizations in recent days has found it 
possible to declare publicly in favor of a 
measure which does not fully meet their 
own goal. Members of the House will 
recall that both of these organizations, 
along with many others, gave us strong 
and unflinching support when we suc- 
cessfully resisted the addition of a jury- 
trial amendment covering both civil and 
criminal contempt to H. R. 6127. Both 
the NAACP and the AFL-CIO supported 
the House-passed bill as a minimum 
program for the protection of human 
rights. 

It would be easy for these organiza- 
tions, as it is apparently easy for some 
Members of the Congress, to keep wav- 
ing the flag for the full measure of jus- 
tice which they so justifiably demand. 
They could take an intransigent position 
now and thus remain simon pure. But 
the leaders of these organizations are 
both realistic and idealistic. They are 
determined to have action this year on 
the maximum bill that can pass both 
Houses of Congress without any further 
risks to the bill itself. 

In a statement which Mr. Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the NAACP, sent 
to all of his organization's chapters this 
week, he says: 

We believe the Seante bill, with some modi- 
fication can be useful, 


After stating his disappointment at 
some of the changes made by the Seante, 
Mr. Wilkins continues: 


However, in the Senate version of the bill 
there are residual potentialities for (a) in- 
creasing the number of Negro voters in the 
South; (b) discovering whether, as has been 
claimed, the vast majority of voting cases will 
be disposed of in civil actions without a jury; 
(c) determining whether or not, for the ofl- 
cial record, southern juries can render ver- 
dicts in voting cases on the basis of the evi- 
dence and the law; (d) investigation and ex- 
posure by the Federal Government of the 
deprivations of voting rights; and (e) estab- 
lishment of an effective and fully manned 
Civil Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice. 


He then very realistically and signif- 
icantly comments: 


We believe that if the bill is passed it will 
break the stalemate of 87 years and will get 
us off of the very discouraging dead center on 
which we have been operating because we 
could not secure the passage of a perfect bill. 
We believe this bill will constitute a start to- 
ward our goal, and a start is better than 
standing still. 


Mr. Wilkins is a courageous man as 
well as a realistic one. 

This position may not be popular at this 
time— 

He says. He points out that some of 
his own members will be bitterly disap- 
pointed but his answer is: 

We believe that we have chosen a course 
which is practical rather than emotional. 


In making this decision, Mr. Wilkins 
has told his people that he has relied on 
the intimate knowledge of his Washing- 
ton representative, Mr. Clarence Mit- 
chell, 
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To those who advocate delay in an 
effort to get a stronger bill, Mr. Wilkins 
makes some very wise and realistic ob- 
servations. Briefly, he says: 

We doubt a stronger bill (that is, with the 
jury-trial omitted) can be passed at this 
session. 

We consider it doubtful that a stronger bill 
(that is, without a jury-trial amendment) 
can be passed next year. 

We do not believe that if this bill is 
passed, It will be 10 or 20 years before we 
can get anything more done on the civil- 
rights legislation. 


Similar to the action of the NAACP 
has been that of the AFL-CIO. This 
great labor organization, representing 
15 million working men and women, in- 
cluding millions of Negro workers, has 
been in the forefront of the fight for the 
best possible civil-rights bill. Their 
support for part III in the bill and their 
opposition to a jury trial amendment 
needs no reiteration now. But they have 
faced the practical situation which 
exists, and their top leadership, meeting 
just 2 days ago in Chicago, has called 
upon the Congress to pass a bill this year. 
The Senate bill is disappointing to them 
but they recognize the potential good in 
the bill. They declare “We will not join 
with those who would defeat the present 
weakened measure in an effort to obtain 
a political advantage.” 

This declaration by the AFL-CIO 
executive council was adopted unani- 
mously by the 29 members of that body. 

One final word: Both the NAACP and 
the AFL-CIO, and many other organiza- 
tions, fought against the jury trial 
amendment as it was presented to the 
House. Although these organizations 
also resisted the amendment as adopted 
by the Senate, it must be recognized by 
all that the Senate amendment covers 
criminal contempt only and therefore 
constitutes much less danger to the 
efficacy of the bill than would have the 
amendment which the House rejected. 
The position of these organizations would 
probably be different if the jury trial 
amendment offered to the House were 
now still under consideration. 

Is the attitude to be a little is not 
enough, but nothing is sufficient? 


Consumerism—Latest Economic Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Joseph Arnold 
Livingston, syndicated financial colum- 
nist, is must reading for all Americans 
who are interested in the economic fu- 
ture of themselves and the country. 

Mr. Livingston’s article appeared in 
the July issue of Western World and is 
as follows: 

CONSUMERISM—LATEsT ECONOMIC FRONTIER 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

Poor Mr. Foofram, He's an elderly busi- 

ness executive well known to readers of 
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American comic strips. But he's not up on 
= wig pasar 

can't figure it,” says he. “They (the 
Workers) stand around talking most of the 
morning. * Then they leave for coffee 
at 10. At 12 o'clock they go to lunch and 
Straggle back about 2. Another coffee break 
&t 3—then they leave early to avoid the rush 
hour, And we're still making more money 
than we have ever made in our history.” 
That's America in the 1950's. 

Foofram, Inc., which epitomizes all the 
great United States corporations—General 
Motors, United States Steel, American Tele- 
Phone & Telegraph, Radio Corporation of 
America, Ford, Du Pont—is making money 
because of, not in spite of, shorter hours of 

k. American workers have time to en- 
joy their record incomes. They have time 
for television, movies, vacations at the sea- 
ore and countryside, visits to Europe and 
other foreign lands, do-it-yourself work 
Wound the house and garden, automobile 
trips in the evening. Golf once was a rich 
man's pastime. Now it's everyone's. 

American prosperity is a two-way trickle 
up as well as down. The Fooframs are well 
Of only when the Joneses, Smiths, Pilsudskis, 
Pihauds, Swansons, Schmidts, Rossos, Kellys, 
and Cohens are busy as consumers, For 
America in less than 250 years has fashioned 
á Society undreamed of by early economists, 

consumeristic society. General Motors 
can't sell cars unless it finds customers. It 
can’t find customers unless wages are high 
&nd people have time in which to use Ameri- 
dan highways. Consumerism has replaced 
geography as America's latest economic 
rontier, 

1 the economists and Fooframs of the 

h century low wages were necessary to 
Make the lower classes of people do more 
Work and become more careful and indus- 
8 ‘ous. Adam Smith rejected this subsist- 
kon theory of wages, but Malthus came back 

it. He felt that workers were condemned 
as live on the verge of starvation. Their 
rere should be just enough to provide a 

utinuing supply of workers to operate capl- 
wh, © machines. This suited Karl Marx, to 
om profit was booty pumped out of the 
—surplus value. To Marx, periodic 
enn accompanied by widescale un- 
torn Iment. were capitalistic essentials to 
de down wages toward subsistence living. 


SUNRISE TO SUNSET 


America's consumeristic growth rebuts the 
rg xian hypothesis, A hundred years ago, 
ae worker went to his job at sunrise and 
Need Set free at sunset. For this treadmill ex- 
3 he got less than $250 a year, a sum he 

earns in 2 or 3 weeks. A philosophy of 
hard work while you work was already estab- 
ia se in America in 1857. Philadelphia and 
3 reeords that “nearly every 
n has some regular occupation and 
acti himself upon diligence in the trans- 
incon of business and punctuality in fulfill- 
RE his engagements. The circle of those, 
who least among the male population, 
tise aspire to distinction because of their 
lessness, is like a wart on a man's nose, 
looked at than important.” 


8 technology—the use of machines 


d ready acceptance. American workmen 
ere not Luddites, who destroyed knitting 
es in England in the 19th century. 
wailadeipha and Its Manufactures notes that 
* © American girl can accomplish as much 
ers WO English girls,” and that British work- 
do more than French workers. Already 
Sue was groping its way toward an ac- 
aed ting concept of wages: The only stand- 
by which to estimate the cost of labor is 
amount of work done for the money 
bee this per diem earnings of the workmen 
g in itself no criterion by which to judge 
€ cost of labor.” 

sier. 1895, American workmen were getting 
a year, nearly double their pay of the 


W. 
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1850's. But they were still putting in a 
10-hour day—to the distaste of Wendell 
Phillips, a New England reformer. Said 
Phillips: “When shut up an excessive num- 
ber of hours in labor, the workman comes 
out but the tag end of a man, without the 
brain to think. Now, therefore, it is a fair 
division to give him 8 hours for labor, 8 
hours for sleep, and 8 hours for his own use 
as he pleases * * — The Consumeristic 
Society began with agitation for the 8-hour 
day. 
THE COLONIAL TRADITION 

Social and economic gains inevitably 
spring from workers’ backgrounds. The 
country was settled by immigrants who had 
broken away from tradition, from class and 
caste distinction, American workers sel- 
dom said: That's not for the likes of me,” 
When improvements came—when gas light 
supplanted the kerosene lamp and electricity 
the gas mantle; when the automobile began 
putt-putting over the dirt roads; when in- 
door plumbing and running water ousted 
the outhouse and the pitcher pump, the 
American worker wanted not only to keep 
up with the Joneses in the flat next door, 
but also with the Astors and the Vander- 
bilts who lived in stately Fifth Avenue man- 
sions. 

Further, the colonial foundation of Amer- 
ica—the coming here of settlers who had to 
battle winter, Indians, and an unknown 
Jand—fostered teamwork, a spirit of mutual 
help (it was necessary to survival), and 
compassion for fellow men. To Americans 
misery, poverty, and low standards of living 
are a personal affront. Hence, laws doing 
away with child labor, laws limiting the 
hours of work for women, and, finally. in 
1937, the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
requires overtime pay beyond a 40-hour 
week, 

Unions have carried the trend toward 
leisure and consumerism further. Many 
contracts set 85 and 37 hour weeks. 
George W. Taylor, one of America's out- 
standing authorities on labor, figures that 
the average hours worked per year in Amer- 
ica at regular pay would be closer to 35 
hours than 40 hours considering that work- 
ers now get 2 weeks paid vacations plus 
about 7 holidays. 

Workers early attained an economic dig- 
nity in the United States. They were grant- 
ed credit ratings. Not by banks, but by 
merchants. If a railroad could buy loco- 
motives and freight cars on time—paying 
while using—why couldn't a worker buy a 
living room suite or a bed at so much per 
week? And so began installment credit. 
But not without its social stigma. Credit 
stores delivered their furniture in unmarked 
delivery trucks—so that neighbors wouldn't 
know that the Smiths or the Joneses were 
paying by the week. 

Today, the best families do it. Some 70 
percent of automobiles are purchased on in- 
stallments. You buy refrigerators, clothes, 
jewelry, sewing machines, frozen foods, 
clothing—nearly anything—on time. Per- 
sonal loans of $300 to $500 are easy to get. 
You travel to Europe—plane or ship—and 
pay when you return. You purchase gaso- 
line anywhere in the United States on 
credit—merely show your credit card. You 
can go into restaurants and sign the check 
and pay later. And, wonder of wonders, 
banks compete actively for consumer loans, 

As recently as the ‘twenties, the Fooframs 
in the banking business considered con- 
sumer lending a perversion, Bank credit 
must be confined to production. If a 
householder coudn't pay for a piano, a sew- 
ing machine, a dining room table outright, 
he should wait. He should save up for it, 
But merchants—in their own self-interest, 
in their quest for ever more sales—had a 
keener understanding of consumer psy- 
chology. To most persons, saving comes 
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hard. It is easy to put off buying a piano 
or sewing machine until tomorrow in order 
to spend money for flowers, fancy foods, or 
bric-a-brac today. 

Installment credit had its beginnings in 
America early in the 19th century pie 
Cowperthwait, a New York furniture store, 
advertised “the most reasonable and ac- 
commodating terms.” The Singer Co. sold 
sewing machines on time starting around 
1850. Yet, installment credit is hardly an 
5 exclusive. 

the late 19th century in France, the 
Grands Magasins Dufayel sold merchandise 
extensively on credit in Paris and through 
branches. This is a French Horatio Alger 
story. Dufayel was a groom for a Mr, 
Crespin and acquired Crespin’s merchandis- 
ing and credit business, greatly expanding it, 
Dufayel actually financed the time sales of 
other stores, taking customers’ notes or 
bonds. In this, Dufayel was a forerunner of 
the American finance companies that were 
organized to handle installment paper for 
automobile dealers. The Dufayel business 
ran down rapidly after his death in 1916. 

EUROPE'S FEAR OF CREDIT 

Yet, Europeans distrust installment credit. 
They are alarmed by the rapidity of its 
growth in America, from 84,500 million to 
$30 billion since 1939. Suppose, runs the 
argument, business should decline, people 
lose their jobs. New installment purchases 
would cease. Families would be unable to 
pay off old purchases, Retail sales would 
drop. A depression spiral would uncoil. 

A reasonable argument. But how valid? 

It presumes that installment credit is 
granted unthinkingly. It isn't. Bankers 
carefully examine borrowers. How long have 
they worked? What do they earn? Do they 
have references? Automobile dealers also 
check up. Are the car buyers responsible? 
Finance companies crack down on dealers 
who make bum loans. And the record of 
losses, of repossessions, over the years is low 
enough to encourage creditors and mer- 
chants to expand installment operations. 

Consumers—borrowers—are not reckless. 
People borrow when they feel secure in their 
jobs, When they are nervous, when the 
business outlook is uncertain, they will be 
anxious to get out of debt. So, neither the 
lending nor the borrowing is indiscriminate. 

Besides, no longer is the individual in 
America a bit of economic flotsam, adrift 
and alone on a vast, impersonal sea. We 
have learned a little from the great depres- 
sion of 1929-33. In times of trouble, the 
Government—society—comes to the rescue 
of the economically injured. In that way 
we hope to tame the old-fashioned business 
cycle, 

LAWS TO PROMOTE CONSUMPTION 

In 1946, Congress passed the Employment 
Act to promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power. A Council 
of Economic Advisers to the President con- 
stantly studies economic developments and 
confers with employers, bankers, and union 
leaders, so as to detect, in Its incipiency, any 
downward trend. The administration has 
available at all times a shelf of public works 
to arrest a down spiral in production and em- 
ployment. Further, the compensatory spend- 
ing teachings of Great Britain's renowned 
economist, John Maynard Keynes, are ac- 
cepted doctrine in America. In poor times, 
when consumers haven't money, the Govern- 
ment overspends, runs deficit, thus pumping 
out purchasing power, This cushions against 
any runaway consequences of overexpansion 
of installment credit. 

In earlier years, nations had sumptuary 
laws to limit extravagance, consumption. 
Now we have consumer laws to limit impov- 
erlshment nonconsumption. In the United 
States, when persons lose jobs, they receive 
unemployment compensation. Persons over 
65 get regular social-security remittances, 
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To help farmers, the United States has a sys- 
tem of support prices, which guards against 
the bottom falling out of the market. All 
this to stop a recession before it gains accel- 
erating headway. 

To Adam Smith, consumption was the main 
purpose of the economic process. And no- 
where in the world has this concept been 
more exalted than in America. Industrialists 
believe in cheap things for dear people. 
Prices of goods must be low enough, cheap 
enough, so that workers, who are paid well, 
can buy them. Or, conversely, wages must 
be high enough so that things workers buy 
will be cheap. Henry Ford, in the heyday of 
the Ford car, belleved that the end of con- 
sumption was best served by a standard car 
at a low price: “The customer can have any 
color car he wants, so long as it is black.” 
But, as America became richer, consumers 
wanted more, better quality. The standard 
of consumption rose. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., for 
many years chief executive of General Motors, 
observed: “Each year we build the best car 
we possibly can to satisfy the consumer, and 
then the next year we build another to make 
him dissatisfied.” 

Some 50 percent of American families 
own their own homes; about 75 percent their 
own automobiles. And mechanized refrigera- 
tors, dishwashing machines, air conditioners, 
washing machines, and general appliances 
are the common aspiration of all families, 
rich and poor, white and dark-skinned. 
Consumerism is a limitless frontier. 

And it is a democratizer. One of the finer 
streets in Philadelphia, Lincolm Drive, now 
has a sprinkling of Negroes—something 
which would never have been possible 20 
years ago. Economics draws no color line. 
People with similar consumption habits can 
share experiences. Negro families own their 
own cars, have television sets, modern kitch- 
ens. In the North, they have a common 
bond—an area of conversation—with the 
whites that did not exist 50 years ago. 

Consumerism can develop only in coun- 
tries with high standards of living. Only 
citizens who possess discretionary income, 
who earn more than they need for food, 
clothing, and shelter, can capitalize their 
future income, can save while consuming, 
No businessman or banker would extend 
credit to a family that needs all its income 
Just to eat and pay rent. 

Up to now, installment credit has been 
impermissible in the Soviet Union. The 
average Russian is hard put to buy the neces- 
sities of life. Food is scarce and hard to get. 
Clothing is poorly made and expensive. A 
man's suit will run to 900 rubles, or more 
than a month’s wages for the average worker. 
In the United States, a man’s suit of far 
better quality than in Russia will cost $60, 
or three-quarters of a week's wages. Wom- 
en's rayon dresses, which sell for $3 in the 
United States—a fifth of a day's wages 
will cost 100 rubles, or one-seventh of a 
month's wages in the Soviet Union. 


PRODUCTION FOR POWER OR CONSUMPTION 


The Soviet Union is one of the most capi- 
talistic nations—and therefore one of the 
least consumeristic nations—on earth. The 
rulers of Russia produce for power—military 
power, industrial power—not for consump- 
tion. Roughly, about 25 percent of the total 
production goes for armaments; another 25 
percent goes for plant and equipment—in- 
dustrial expansion. About 50 percent is left 
for consumption goods. By high prices, the 
state draws off consumer purchasing power. 
This is regressive taxation—ne plus ultra. 

In contrast, only about 15 percent ot Amer- 
ica’s production goes for capital formation. 
Another 10 percent goes to the Armed Forces. 
Thus, proportionate to the U. S. S. R., only 
half as much of America's energy goes into 
industrial and military sinew. But since 
American output is about 2% times that = 
the Soviet Union, our total industrial 
sion and military effort (including the Navy) 
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each year still exceeds that of the Soviet 
Union. 

American consumerism has become a sta- 
bilizing force in the economy, and not a de- 
stabilizing force as worriers about install- 
ment credit suggest. Heretofore, depressions 
have been associated with capital booms: 
An extraordinarily large outlay of energy and 
dollars on new plant and equipment, on 
schools, highways, hospitals, and homes fol- 
lowed by a rapid cessation. But consump- 
tion has advanced so rapidly that even in the 
present boom, capital formation, percentage- 
wise, is less than it was in the 1870's, 1880's, 
and 1890's, as you can see: 


Period 
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Marxists who have always talked about the 
violent ups and downs of capitalism, about 
the inherent instability of the American 
production system, would do well to ponder 
the implications of that table. The tail 
which once wagged the business cycle is get- 
ting smaller. 

Often the argument is used that American 
consumerism is a threat to the Western 
World. Americans are softies, living on the 
fat—the tin, iron ore, petroleum, rubber, 
and coffee—of the world, spending so much 
on consumption that not enough is devoted 
to sinew. 

Conversely, the Soviet Union is the hungry 
prize fighter. He trains hard, wants to 
knock out the champ. Therefore, he will. 
But no fighter, no matter how determined, 
can succeed without the physical equipment 
and know-how. And America is still the 
industrial champ, We produce four times 
as much oil as Russia, 3 times as much 
electricity, almost 3 times as much steel, 

Consumerism, far from being a drawback, 
Is a constant industrial goal. The compet- 
itive pressure among producers to sell more 
and more results In a continuing expansion 
of industrial capacity, technology, and 
know-how. United States industrial ex- 
pansion—tons of oil, tons of steel, and kilo- 
watt hours of electricity—continues to ex- 
ceed Soviet Russia’s. This not only adds to 
economic strength, it is a margin that allows 
for sacrifice—in time of war. Because Amer- 
ica could divert resources and manpower 
from consumption to military production, it 
became the arsenal of democracy in World 
War II. 

To many Europeans, the American idea 
of greater and greater consumption accom- 
panied by higher and higher wages is a 
primrose path to inflation, Money—credit— 
is created just to generate sales, Consum- 
ers are persuaded to go into debt. Thomas 
Jefferson's moralistic injunction, “Never 
spend your money till you have it,” is ig- 
nored, 

Europeans have an inflation psychosis. 
Frenchmen read in the history books about 
assignats. Parents know firsthand the in- 
flation after World War I. The younger 
generation has personal experience with the 
Tranc after World War II. And Germans 
have watched the debauchery of the mark 
after two World Wars. 

Emotionalism is poor economics. Demand 
for goods did not cause the German and 
French inflations after World Wars I and II. 
Lack of supply, lack of industrial capacity, 
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did. People were hungry, people were ill 
clothed. And the stores were empty. 

In America, the postwar inflation has been 
comparatively mild. The capacity to pro- 
duce—to satisfy wants—rapidly filled store 
shelves. Great productive capacity has 
made possible a continually rising standard 
of living without violent price advances. 

HIGHER WAGES AND OUTPUT 

Higher wages do not necessarily result {n 
higher output per man great productivity 
which has been the history of the American 
workman and workmanship, as already 
noted: A good day’s work for a good day's 
pay. Workers, themselves, by enjoying à 
high standard of living—by seeing what 
higher productivity brings—are willing to 
accept new machines and new methods of 
doing things. And the constant outpouring 
of goods by machines tends to keep down 
prices. 

Consumerism imparts a broader stability 
to economic life. Demand for homes, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, television sets is 
well nigh insatiable. It doesn't run in 
waves—fits and starts—as does capital in- 
vestment of coporations. 

Consumerism has just started. It will 
spread as living standards improve in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and other European 
countries. Epecially if customs barriers 
are reduced, especially if Europe can develop 
the common market necessary to maximize 
efficiency. For then the benefit of low cost 
mass production will extend throughout the 
continent. The workers will reap the bene- 
fits of technological improvement in the 
form of lower prices, and, I would wager, 
higher wages. Mass production begets 
higher productivity—more goods—and more 
leisure for consumption. 

Installment credit is sure to gain greater 
status abroad among merchants and bank- 
ers. Governments nowadays assume re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of their citizens. 
When workers get unemployment benefits 
and old-age pensions, they can afford to use 
a large proportion of current income for cur- 
rent consumption. They can afford to 
mortgage future income. They have capac- 
ity to repay. And they have less need for 
rainy-day funds. Modern institutions— 
economic and political—protect the lender 
and the worker. Thereby, they abet con- 
sumption; They reinforce consumerism as 
the latest economic frontier, 
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Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
the 16th of May of this year, Mr. REECE 
of Tennessee submitted to the House a 
lengthy statement concerning the situa- 
tion in east-central Europe. He stated 
that he had given a great deal of atten- 
tion and time to studying this situation 
in its economic, historical, legal, and po- 
litical aspects. In his quest for truth, 
however, it seems that the learned gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has been led into 
error by false allegations, openly pro- 
claimed or surreptitiously whispered by 
the stanch militants of German revi- 
sionist propaganda. As a result the pic- 
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ture presented was a distorted one, 
Strongly biased in its general tendency, 
far removed from reality and danger- 
dusly misleading in its conclusions. 

In view of the paramount importance 
Of the present Polish-German frontier 
Which awaits the final confirmation on 
the part of the Western Powers, it would 
seem appropriate to call your attention 
to a number of outstanding facts and 

es. Factual evidence, corroborated 
by the lessons of history, may help us 
grasp the true nature of this intri- 
date problem and to set it in proper per- 
Spectlive. 
GENERAL REVIEW 
A In his opening remarks the gentleman 
rom Tennessee said that 12 years ago 
One of the greatest tragedies in history 
2 k place in central- eastern Europe.” 
ere he should have reached back in his 
ry to the source of the tragedy 
Which started 6 years earlier. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, Nazi Germany invaded 
Poland in violation of fundamental 
J ples of international law. In the 
udgment of the International Military 
Tribunal for the Trial of the German 
by or War Criminals the war initiated 
of Germany against Poland on the ist 
3 September 1939, was most plainly an 
peEressive war, which was due to de- 
lop in due course into a war which 
ed almost the whole world, and 
resulted in the commission of countless 
Crimes, both against the laws and cus- 
toms of war, and against humanity.” 
oaae Polish nation, undeterred by the 
hi superiority of the invad- 
armies, accepted the open challenge 
ee fought with courage and determina- 
sen to defend its sacred right to inde- 
to dent existence. Poles proved true 
their tradition as a freedom-loving 
ple; they confirmed by their example 
© profound maxim of the great Ger- 
og jurist Rudolph yon Jhering, quoted 
Mr. Reece: 


The surest test of character is a man's or 


R people 
of richt. reaction when facing the violation 


td 1939 autumn campaign in Poland 
Artz 9t vet finished, and the German 
es had not yet been able to over- 
— heroic defense of Warsaw, the 
28 lof Poland, when, on September 
bet & pact of friendship was concluded 
Wüllen Germany and Soviet Russia. 
* e the shattered Polish divisions 
2 Still fighting fiercely, the two ex- 
USively interested powers—as the Ger- 
pm -Soviet declaration ran—divided be- 
there them the territory of Poland, as 
tim, had done 150 years before at the 
divis of the partitions of Poland. After 
a the country the two powers, 
iene in collusion, set to work method- 
nat nd to break the spirit of the Polish 
Gitt to weaken its strength, and to 
old oy the foundations of its centuries- 
culture, 


exnundreds of thousands of Poles were 
1 ed from the Soviet-occupied eastern 
Atte to Siberia and central Asia. 

th € Same time the Germans proceeded 
pop ruthless brutality to expel the Polish 
Po ulation from the western parts of 
nnd and to settle German colonists in 
ir place, 
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The Germans catried out their devilish 
work of destruction with a cruetly un- 
mitigated by any considerations of hu- 
manity. The process of mass extermina- 
tion assumed the character of premedi- 
tated genocide. Over 6 million Poles and 
Jews perished as victims of German 
mass executions, gas chambers, and con- 
centration camps. Over 2 million Poles 
were deported as slave labor for German 
industry and agriculture. Warsaw, the 
ancient capital of Poland, was obliterated 
in a wanton excess of Germanfury. Art 
treasures and historical monuments 
went down in flames to satisfy the Ger- 
man lust for reyenge. For 5 long years 
terror ruled supreme in that part of Eu- 
rope. 

All these crimes belong to recorded 
history of our time, but history is easily 
forgotten. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. REECE] remembers reading 
in his schooldays of wars in the ancient 
age of barbarism, when cities were 
sacked, people were slaughtered or driv- 
en into slavery.” He does not seem to 
remember the untold horrors of the Nazi 
New Order in Europe. For him the tra- 
gedy of Central-Eastern Europe started 
at the end of the war which was 
launched by Hitler and fought to the 
bitter end by the German people. 

DIVIDED GERMANY 

Lack of proper perspective is bound to 
obscure political issues. The learned 
gentleman from Tennessee claims that 


the problem of a divided Europe is al- 


most entirely the problem of a divided 
Germany.” This is a misleading over- 
simplification. The problem of a divided 
Europe goes much deeper and much far- 
ther. Europe presents a delicate pat- 
tern, closely interwoven, varied and col- 
orful; its organic unity was formed by 
centuries of common history. Beyond 
the present eastern frontiers of Ger- 
many there stretch wide areas, still un- 
derdeveloped but rich in natural re- 
sources and full of promise. These 
regions are inhabited by millions of peo- 
ple who have grown under the dominat- 
ing, influence of western civilization. 
Pressed against their will into the Soviet 
orbit, they are longing to be free and to 
be able to develop their resources in 
friendly cooperation with the Western 
Powers, and in particular with the United 
States. They belong to Europe and 
form an integral part of it. To ignore 
their fate is to ignore the true nature 
of the problem of Europe. 

Divided Germany is undoubtedly one 
of the big problems of our day. But it is 
only part of a still bigger dilemma which 
is awaiting a bold and constructive solu- 
tion. The whole future of Europe, 
and—maybe—the future of our Western 
World depends on it. The two problems: 
the reunification of Germany and the 
liberation of Central-Eastern Europe are 
closely interrelated. Such is the com- 
pelling logic of the situation, confirmed 
and amply demonstrated by recent de- 
velopments. Were Germany reunited 
and Central-Eastern Europe left under 
Soviet domination, the European prob- 
lem would remain unsolved. It is, there- 
fore, neither politically wise nor morally 
just to separate the Germany problem 
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from the whole problem of Eastern Eu- 
rope, still less to give it a definite prior- 
ity over the needs and sufferings of our 
true friends to whom We owe consider- 
ably more. 

FROM TEHERAN TO POTSDAM 

In his further remarks the gentleman 
from Tennessee attempted to sap the 
legal foundations of the present Polish- 
German frontier. He contended that 
“Poland's right to administer the area 
of Germany which it now occupies arises 
from a unilateral act of the Soviet Union, 
the conquering occupant, permitting it to 
occupy this area until a peace treaty 
eventually determines the status there- 
of.” I beg to disagree with this state- 
ment which is not borne out by the evi- 
dence of historic facts. 

It appears that the first agreement 
regarding the extension of the Polish 
territory to the West was reached dur- 
ing the Teheran Conference of the Big 
Three, November 1943. 

The British Prime Minister, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, referred to this agree- 
ment in a memorable speech in the 
House of Commons on February 22, 1944. 
He revealed that he had agreed with 
Stalin upon the need for Poland to ob- 
tain compensation at the expense of 
Germany both in the north and in the 
west. He added that there would be no 
question of the Atlantic Charter apply- 
ing to Germany as a matter of right and 
barring territorial transferences or ad- 
justments in enemy countries. 

It is clear in the light of successive 
developments that at Teheran President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and Marshal 
Stalin went beyond a general recognition 
of Poland’s right to territorial accessions. 
On October 13, 1944, during a confer- 
ence in the Kremlin, attended by Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Eden, Marshal Stalin, 
Mr. Molotoy, the then Polish Prime Min- 
ister Mr. Mikolajezyk, and the Ambassa- 
dor of United States of America, Mr. 
Harriman as American observer, the 
British Foreign Secretary declared: 

It had been said at Tehran that the new 
Poland's frontier in the west would go as far 
to the Oder as the Poles would wish it. 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Molotov firmly 
assented. 


Three weeks later this declaration was 
formally confirmed by Sir Alexander 


` Cadogan, at that time Permanent Under 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
In his letter of November 2, 1944, ad- 
dressed to Mr. T. Romer, Polish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Sir Alexander wrote: 

The Prime Minister, after consultation 
with the Cabinet, has now directed me to 
give you the following replies: 

You asked in the first place whether, even 
in the event of the United States Govern- 
ment finding themselves unable to agree to 
the changes in the western frontier of Poland 
foreshadowed in the recent conversations in 
Moscow, His Majesty's Government would 
still advocate these changes at the peace 
settlement. The answer of His Majesty's 
Government to this question is in the affirm- 
ative. 

Secondly, you inquired whether His Maj- 
esty’s Government were definitely in favor 
of advancing the Polish frontier up to the 
line of the Oder to include the port of Stet- 
tin. The answer is that His Majesty's Gov- 
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ernment do consider that Poland should, 
have the right to extend her territory to this 
extent. 


President Roosevelt returned to the 
subject after his reelection in November 
1944. In his letter, addressed to the 
Polish Prime Minister, Mr. Mikolajczyk, 
on November 17, the President wrote: 

In regard to the future frontiers of Poland, 
if mutual agreement on this subject, in- 
cluding the proposed compensation for 
Poland from Germany, is reached between 
the Polish, Soviet, and British Governments, 
this Government would offer no objections. 


On the transfer of population Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told the Polish Prime 
Minister: 

It the Polish Government and people de- 
sire, in connection with the new frontiers of 
the Polish state, to bring about the transfer 
to and from the territory of Poland of na- 
tional minorities, the United States Govern- 
ment. will raise no objections and as far as 
practicable will facilitate such transfer. 


Mr. Churchill reiterated his former 
statements in his review of the general 


_ Situation he made in the House of Com- 


mons on December 15, 1944. The British 
Prime Minister was very outspoken on 
the subject ef the transfers of popula- 
tions. He said: 

The transference of several millions of 
people would have to be effected from the 
East to the West or North, as well as the 
expulsion of the Germans—because that is 
what is proposed: the total expulsion of the 
Germans from the area to be acquired by Po- 
land in the West and the North. For ex- 
pulsion is the method which, so far as we 
have been able to see, will be the most 
satisfactory. 


At the issue of the Yalta Conference, 
February 1945, the chief representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union recognized, once again, 
in a joint declaration that “Poland must 
receive substantial accessions of terri- 
tory in the North and West.” 

At the Conference at Potsdam, July 
1945, the three heads of Government— 
President Truman, who succeeded 
Roosevelt; Mr. Attlee, who succeeded 
Churchill; and Marshal Stalin—agreed 
that—we quote the text of the official 
protocol: é 

Pe the final determination of 
Poland's western frontier, the former Ger- 
man territories east of the line running 
from the Baltic Sea immediately west of 
Swinemunde and thence along the Oder 
River to the confiuence of the Western 
Nelsse River and along the Western Neisse 
to the Czechoslovak frontier, including that 
Portion of East Prussia not placed under the 
administration of the Union of Soviet. So- 
cialist Republics in accordance with the un- 
derstanding reached at this conference and 
including the area of the former free city 
of Danzig, shall be under the administration 
of the Polish State and for such purpose 
should not be considered as part of the 
Soviet Zone of occupation in Germany. 


The protocol of the Potsdam Confer- 
ence contained two important provisions. 
The first said that “the final delimitation 
of the western frontier of Poland should 
await the peace settlement.” The sec- 
ond dealt with the transfer of the Ger. 
man population. It said: 

The conferences reached the following 


agreement on the removal of Germans from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary: 


patriot, 


“The three Governments having considered 
the question in all its aspects, recognize that 
the transfer to Germany of German popula- 
tions or elements thereof, remaining in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary will 
have to be undertaken, They agree that any 
transfers that take place should be effected 
in an orderly and human manner.” 


There is nothing in the protocol to 
substantiate the opinion, advanced by 
Mr. REECE as to the unilateral character 
of the Potsdam decisions. The text of 
the protocol, clear and precise, does not 
lend support to the allegation that the 
Oder-Neisse line was only meant as a 
temporary arrangement. Were it so, the 
Great Powers would not have recognized 
that “the transfer to Germany of Ger- 
man populations will have to be un- 


‘dertaken.” Military authorities may 


in some exceptional cases—remove the 
inhabitants of a strip of territory, en- 
gulfed in military operations, But no 
responsible head of Government would 
dream of removing the whole German 
population from a province, which it was 
intended to maintain within the limits 
of Germany. d 


FOOD BASKET OF GERMANY 


The gentleman from Tennessee claims 
that the part east of the Oder-Neisse 
line was known as a food basket of the 
German people.” This clever definition 
which has found wide currency in the 
West does not correspond to the hard 
economic facts. It is true that the terri- 
tories in question covered nearly 25 per- 
cent or one-fourth of “the effective agri- 
cultural land of Germany“ —as Mr. 
REeEce puts it. But the surpluses in 
basic agricultural produce, which they 
exported to the western. Provinces of 
Germany, were relatively small: , 

A study of interregional trade in’ pre- 
war Germany reveals Western Germany as 
more self-sufficient than is popularly sup- 
posed and the “separated areas” as rather 
more dependent upon Western Germany 
than Western Germany upon them.” (Ger- 
many’s Eastern Neighbours by Elisabeth 
Wiskemann. Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London 1956, p. 171.) 


In the period between the two wars, 


the German East“ was in- a state of 


permanent economic crisis. Successive 
German governments mobilized huge 
sums of money in order to forestall the 
steady decline of agriculture and to ar- 
rest the flight of the population to the 
West. Large subsidies, lavishly dis- 
tributed among east-German landown- 
ers poured from Berlin in a steady flow. 
During the period of 15 years, 1922-37, 
they reached RM2,600,000,000—over $1 
billion prewar value. 

German economists of the prewar 
period investigated the whole situation 
with German thoroughness. One of the 
most prominent among them, Prof. 
Wilhelm Volz of the University of Leip- 
zig, whose opinions the gentleman from 
Tennessee now tries to disparage, got to 
the roots of the trouble. As a German 
Professor Volz was deeply 
alarmed by the decline of the eastern 
Provinces of the Reich. As a man of 
great scientific integrity, he did not shirk 
from presenting his conclusions, however 
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unpopular these might have seemed at 
the time. 

If one still hears that the German East 
is the food base (Nahrungsgrundlage) of the 
German Reich—said Professor Volz—then 
the contention is a fallacy (Trugschluss). 
The East might be this, if the rest of the 
Reich did not satisfy its food demand partly 
by its own production, partly by overseas im- 
ports. The Reich does not need the East. 
This is a bitter truth, but unfortunately it 
isa truth. It should at last be sald in plain 
words, (Wilhelm Volz, Die Ostdeutsche 
Wirtschaft. Eine Witschaftspolitische Un- 
tersuchung uber die natiirlichen Grundlagen 
des Deutschen Ostens und seine Stellung in 
der gesamtdeutschen Wirtschaft, Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1930, p. 85.). 


It is true that in the last years before 
the Second World War Germany made 
great efforts in order to achieve the high- 
est possible measure of self-sufficiency. 
German agriculture was stimulated and 
forcefully developed by diverse means in 
order to be able to meet the pressing re- 
quirements of war economy. Economic 
self-sufficiency was inscribed on the Nazi 
banner. On the eve of the war Ger- 
many’s self-sufficiency in food, computed 
on the basis of its caloric value, rose to 
83 percent—as against 65 percent in 
1928. After having secured such a high 
measure of independence Germany 
could now risk the supreme effort: the 
well filled food basket increased her 
chance of winning a war of aggression. 

This self-supporting economy, tuned 
to the pressing needs of a powerful war 
machine, belongs now to the past. In 
1945 Western Germany, so happy to live 
in a free world, set to work with sus- 
tained energy which earned her deserved 
admiration. Germany economy, rising 
from the ruins and quickly recovering its 
strength, seems to have found a new 
balance of productive forces. 

In August 1946 the prominent English 
economist and social reformer, Lord 
Beveridge, expressed the view that 70 
million Germans could perfectly well live 
in the territory west of the Oder-Neisse 
line if the country were more intensely 
industrialized and if it éxpanded its 
foreign trade in order to be able to buy 
its requirements in foodstuffs, 

The economic development of Western 
Germany has vindicated this opinion. 
German economy expanded under the 
powerful stimulus of American aid and 
of the mass influx of Germans trans- 
ferred from the east. American dol- 
lars, so generously given, and the skilled 
labor of the industrious newcomers from 
the east contributed mightily to the 
process which was so justly called the 
miracle of German recovery, 

Western Germany has to import from 
abroad a part of her food supplies, She 
has no difficulty, however, in paying for 
these imports by exporting her manu- 
factured goods. At the present degree 
of self-sufficiency in food, estimated at 
60 percent, Federal Germany is more se- 
cure than is Great Britain, whose own 
production covers only about 48 percent 
of its food supply. 

The food situation will still improve 
after the reunification of Germany, 
which is bound to shift the balance of 
the German population in relation to its 
agricultural basis. It is worth recalling 
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that only some 28 percent of the total 
German population live in the Soviet 
Zone which contains nearly 40 percent of 
Germany’s arable land. 


T IS GENOCIDE? 


The gentleman from Tennessee has 
given much attention to the mass trans- 
fer of the German population from the 
eastern territories. He maintains that 
10% million were summarily expelled 
and, in 1945 and 1946, were forced to 
leave the land which had been theirs and 

ir ancestors. Of these 10% million 
human beings more than 7 million 
Teached west and middle Germany; 
About 1 million people were able to re- 
Main on the soil of their fathers. Mr. 
eece forgot to mention that the ma- 
jority of the last category are people of 
Polish origin. But, to quote again Mr. 
Reece: 

Two and two-tenths milion human beings 
ls the heavy toll of those who did not survive 
the process, 


The gentleman from Tennessee con- 
Cluded by saying that— 

Factual evidence that has since been sub- 
Dutted shows that they (viz, the 2.2 million 

uman beings) and the other 7 million were 
Victims of the crime of genocide. 


If one wishes to pass a judgment on a 

he must first define the nature of 

the crime and then indict the guilty 

Criminal. If he fails to do this, his judg- 

Ment may turn out to be an act of wild 
injustice, f 


dahat is genocide? The matter was 
v bated by the General Assembly of the 
ed Nations which on December 9, 
348, unanimously adopted a convention 
5 the prevention and punishment of 
© crime of genocide. The text of 
Clean vention contains a number of 
definitions. It would seem proper 
Quote here from the official publica- 
on of the United Nations. 
Genocide is a new name for an old crime— 


We read in the background paper. 
a It derives from the Latin words: “genus,” 
the CUP, and “caedere,” to kill. It means 
© destruction of whole groups of people 
because they belong to particular 
groups, The group may be racial, national, 
te religious; it may be a particular ethnical 
the group. Its destruction may take 
ete Of massacres, of executions, of sub- 
that 18 the group to such conditions 
The Cannot continue to Live. 
Go ese were all techniques used by the Nazi 
ete ent of Germany as part of its delib- 
ag . They were used particularly 
I t 5 racial and religious group the 
against a national and linguistic 
foup—the Poles (United Nations, De- 
Bast t of Public Information, Research 
68 ee Genocide, Background Paper No. 
12. November 1951.) 


A the light of these definitions it 
whee seem just and fair to examine the 
le process of the mass evacuation of 

e Germans. 
8 the eve of the final collapse of Nazi 
many the population of the eastern 
territories, swollen by large numbers of 
Tir German settlers—Umsiedler—and 
ee tkriegevakuirten who had taken 
ai oe from the British and American 
= bombardments, amounted to nearly 
bel Million. This huge mass of human 
d ngs, kept in complete ignorante of the 
te situation, was taken by sur- 
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prise. The German military authorities, 
obeying strict orders from Hitler who 
refused to accept defeat, entirely neg- 
lected an orderly evacuation of civilians. 
In face of the imminent Soviet advance, 
millions of people, driven by despair and 
stricken with fear of a savage Russian 
retribution, rushed westwards and got 
entangled with the retreating German 
troops. There followed wild scenes 
which stagger imagination. The ad- 
vancing Soviet troops machine-gunned 
the unending convoys of refugees. 
One ship alone, the Wilhelm Gustlof— 


I quote the gentleman from Tennes- 
See 
took more than 6,000 refugees, mostly elderly 
people, women and children, from East 
Prussia to their grave. 


Mr. REEcE was justly indignant about 
that disaster which he compared to the 
sinking of the Titanic—though he should 
have been more explicit with regard to 
the Russians who actually sank the Wil- 
helm Gustloff. 

Thousands of innocent people found 
an untimely death amid the chaos of a 
disorderly evacuation. Hundreds of 
thousands were deported to Russia. The 
fate of many remains unknown. But 
their disappearance has no connection 
whatsoever with the removal of the 
German population, authorized by the 
Potsdam agreement. It would be ut- 
terly unjust to hold the Polish people re- 
sponsible for the heavy German losses, 
sustained in the course of military op- 
erations or caused by savage Soviet 
retribution, 

TRANSFER OF THE POPULATION 

When Germany capitulated on May 7, 
1945, about 44 million Germans re- 
mained east of the Oder-Neisse line. 
The mass exodus of the German popu- 
lation continued and at the date of the 
Polish Census—February 14, 1946— 
there were 2,288,000 Germans within 
the present limits of Poland. By the 
end of 1947 a further 2,171,000 had been 
transferred to Germany. 

The mass transfer of the German 
population was carried out in most diffi- 
cult conditions. The country, utterly 
disorganized, devastated by the retreat- 
ing Germans and then stripped bare by 
the advancing Russians, had to face 
tremendous difficulties. Food, fuel and 
medicaments were in short supply; roll- 
ing stock—utterly deficient. In the 
first stage the technical difficulties in- 
volved in the mass transfer might have 
overwhelmed the erratic administration 
set up by the new Communist regime 
which had been enforced upon Poland. 
In some cases there might have occurred 
individual acts of cruelty or harsh 
treatment, regrettable but comprehensi- 
ble amid the fresh ruins and smoulder- 
ing ashes of the Nazi gas chambers. All 
these incidents and transient difficulties 
may have cost some lives: they do not 
justify, in the least, wild accusations 
levelled against the Polish people. 

ECONOMIC FACTS x 

Poland, extending to the West in ac- 
cordance with the Potsdam Three Pow- 
ers decisions, entered a desert. In 1945 
the Territories to the East of the Oder- 
Neisse line persented a picture of ruin 
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and desolation. Once prosperous towns 
suffered heavily during the last months 
of war, many towns, which had served 
as German strong-points, were prac- 
tically. obliterated. In Gogéw—Glo- 
gau—and Kostrzyn—Küstrin—95 per- 
cent of all buildings were destroyed or 
damaged; in Koobrzeg—Kolberg—Gu- 
bin and Nysa the degree of destruction 
reached 80 percent; in Brzeg—Brieg— 
70 percent; in Elblag and Legnica 60 
percent; in Wrocaw—Breslau—and Sze- 
zecin—Stettin—over 50 percent. It was 
generally the center of the town, with 
its historic churches and buildings that 
suffered most. In the nights of August 
16-17 and August 20-21, 1944, Szczecin 
was the target of two heavy air raids 
by RAF Lancaster bombers, On March 
12, 1945, Swinouiscie—Swinemiinde— 
was bombed by USAF Flying Fortresses. 
In addition all the towns in these areas 
suffered badly from ruthless Soviet dis- 
mantling of industrial plants, from pil- 
lage by Soviet soldiers and sometimes 
from a senseless destruction by hand 
grenades and fire after all fighting had 
ceased. The old town of Gdansk— 
Danzig—was thus transformed into a 
heap of charred ruins. 

The situation of the agriculture was no 
better. In the countryside, out of the 
total number of 434,000 houses, barns, 
stables, and other buildings, 123,000—238 
percent—were destroyed or heavily dam- 
aged. At the end of 1945 the total num- 
ber of horses in these areas shrank to 
10 percent of the prewar figures; the 
number of cattle fell to 7 percent and the 
pig population to 4 percent. As the 
chemical industry was destroyed by war 
or dismantled by the Soviet authorities, 
there was a general lack of nitrogenous 
and phosphatic fertilizers. The loss of 
Polish Kalusz potash salts, annexed by 
Soviet Russia, seriously hampered a rap- 
id restoration of agricultural production. 

Capital was deficient, agricultural ma- 
chines and tractors in short supply. 
After 6 long years of a devastating war 
Poles had to rebuild the appalling ruins 
out of their meagre resources. On spe- 
cific orders from Moscow the Warsaw 
Communist Government was forced to 
refuse the benefits of American aid, 
which had been generously offered to Eu- 
rope within the framework of the 
Marshall plan. 

Skilled labor and managerial experi- 
ence were lacking. During the whole 
period of their most ruthless occupation 
the Germans were busy exterminating 
the best among the Poles of all classes of 
the population. In the Katyn Forest 
and in other, still unknown localities of 
Russia, the henchmen of Stalin murdered 
another 10,000 or so. 


To complete the picture we should add 
the impact of a wrong policy, stubbornly 
followed by the Communist regime. The 
new settlers, coming from other Prov- 
inces of Poland, had to work in most 
precarious conditions. Many Polish 
farmers were forced, against their will, 
to join the collective farms, Early in 
1955 the Polish Communist press pub- 
lished a number of articles which con- 
demned harsh treatment of peasants and 
complained of the exorbitant taxation to 
which they were subjected. Trybuna 
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Ludu, a Warsaw newspaper, on February 
26, 1955, carried an article which attrib- 
uted peasant desertion of the land in the 
county of Niedzica in the county of 
Olsztyn precisely to these things. 

And, in spite of all these difficulties 
which might have seemed unsuperable, 
Poles rushed in large masses to the west- 
ern Provinces. They filled the empty 
desert, cultivated wasteland, rebuilt de- 
stroyed buildings, and repopulated de- 
serted towns. 

On January 1, 1957, the recovered ter- 
ritories had a population of 7.3 million. 
The dynamic race which settled in these 
areas expanded rapidly: Its natural in- 
crease which reached the level of 27.5 
per thousand stands far above the high 
average in Poland—19.1 per thousand in 
1952-56. Towns are throbbing with life. 
Out of a total of 63 towns with 10,000 
inhabitants or over, 28 towns had a 
population higher than in 1939. 

In spite of heavy errors of Communist 
policy, the hard work of the newly 
settled Poles is beginning to pay hand- 
some dividends. Agriculture is recover- 
ing from the acute crisis of the most dif- 
ficult afterwar period. In the years 
1953-55 production of the 4 principal 
grains in the western Provinces reached 
71 percent of the prewar level—3,500,- 
000 metric tons against 4,861,000 in 
1934-38; production of sugar beet at- 
tained 68 percent of the prewar figure— 
2,300,000 metric tons against 3,422,000 
in 1934-38. 

However, the greatest efforts went into 
the reconstruction and further develop- 
ment of industry. Coal is the basic raw 
material on which the growing indus- 
trialization of Poland is being built up. 
In Polish Silesia in 1938 coal production 
amounted to 38.1 million tons, in the pre- 
war German part of Silesia it reached 
32.5 million tons, making an aggregate of 
70.6 million tons. In 1955 the figure for 
the now united Silesian coalfield was 94.5 
million tons—a rise of 24 percent. 

THE COAL PROBLEM 

In his further remarks the gentleman 
from Tennessee recalled the fact that 
before the war “the hard-coal produc- 
tion of the industrial part of the region, 
i. e. Silesia, went to meet the require- 
ments which Western European coun- 
tries had in addition to their own pro- 
duction.” He assumed that “today the 
coal from German Upper Silesia would 
suffice to offset West Europe’s present 
deficiency of hard coal,” 

I entirely agree on that important 
point with the learned gentleman. The 
rich coal-basin of Polish Silesia forms an 
integral part of the European economy. 
In conditions of political freedom it 
could make a most valuable contribu- 
tion to European recovery. But Mr. 
Reece seems to have forgotten that after 
the war Poland lost her freedom of 
choice. Pressed against her will into the 
Soviet orbit, she had to export very 
large quantities of coal to meet the 
exacting demands of her Soviet over- 
lords. 

On August 16, 1945, an agreement. was 
signed in Moscow by Mr. V. M. Molotov, 
then the Soviet People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, and E. Osébka-Moraw- 
ski, the so-called Polish Premier, This 
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agreement forced Poland to deliver to 
the Soviet Union, at the ridiculous price 


of $1.25 per ton, 8 million metric tons- 


of coal in 1946, 13 million tons in each of 
the years 1947-50, and 12 million metric 
tons per annum thereafter until the 
Signature of a German peace treaty. 
True, in March 1947 the quantities of the 
coal tribute were reduced by 50 percent; 
but even so, the “liberator” still extorted 
from the “liberated” an exorbitantly low 
price. From 1946 to November 1953, 
when this tribute ceased, Poland de- 
livered to the Soviet Union about 54 mil- 
lion tons of coal for which it received 
the ridiculous sum of $67.5 million. If 
we assume that the average world mar- 
ket price of coal was $16 per ton, we shall 
have no difficulty in calculating that in 
this typically colonial transaction Poland 
was robbed of nearly $800 million. 

In the light of my foregoing remarks 
it is hardly surprising that a delegation 
from Warsaw wished “to get from this 
Government a fat loan with which to 
purchase grains, fats, oils, farm ma- 
chinery and other equpment.” I quote 
here again the gentleman from Tennes- 
see. I feel I must say that on this matter 
of vital importance all Poles were unani- 
mous. They all agreed that a broad- 
minded American aid was urgently 
needed in order to redress the balance of 
the Polish national economy which had 
been badly shaken by 12 years of Com- 
munist misrule. 

True, the Communists are still at the 
helm in Warsaw. But millions of Poles, 
living under Communist control, are try- 
ing hard to take full advantage of the 
new opportunities which they have 
gained in slightly relaxed conditions, 
‘The irresistible pressure of the peasant 
masses swept away the abhorred collec- 
tive farms. Life is returning to the 
countryside. Agricultural production, 
relieved of the exacting burden of com- 
pulsory deliveries of grain, is beginning 
a process of organic regeneration. 

Iam glad to add that millions of Poles 
in their hardly tried country greeted 
with satisfaction the first installment of 
the American loan to Poland. They saw 
in it a most welcome proof that their 
cause is not forgotten in the West and 
that their efforts to achieve genuine in- 
dependence are duly appreciated. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY 


The historical arguments which the 
Congressman from Tennessee developed 
at such length betray false sources of in- 
formation based on clear political bias, 
For whaf is the impression left by his 
account of the thousand years of Ger- 
man-Polish relations? It is that the 
Poles and not the Germans were the im- 
perialists through the ages, that it was 
the Poles who subjugated German lands 
and not the other way around, that his- 
tory tells of a Polish expansion to the 
west in search of living space and not 
of the German Drang nach Osten— 
which formula Mr. Reece describes as 
an “absurdity,” “hazy,” and “malicious.” 

To a doctrine which would stand his- 
torical truth on its head history itself 
provides the answer. 

Hitler’s Germany which began the 
conquest of Eastern Europe in 1939, oc- 
cupying first “ancient German” Cracow 
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and then “ancient German“ Lwow, was 
in fact faithfully carrying out an im- 
perialist design whose foundation had 
been laid 1,000 years earlier by Emperor 
Henry I. In the years 927 and 928 it 
was this German ruler who, forcing the 
Elbe which divided the Slav tribes from 
the west, established two German 
marches with the object of subjugating 
by force and intrigue the territories of 
the western Slavs who were then en- 
tering the European scene. With a 
break under Otto III, this task has been 
taken up by Holy Roman Emperors, 
Margraves of Brandenburg, Teutonic 
knights, electors and kings of Prussia 
and rulers of the German Reich. 

Two unchanging features of German 
policy throughout a millenium—terri- 
torial acquisitiveness and ready recourse 
to force—are absent from Polish po- 
litical history. Polish policy was al- 
ways defensive. If any idea is strange 
to Poles it is imperialism. This 
does not of course mean that other na- 
tions were not associated with Poland in 
the Polish Commonwealth. But this 
came about through voluntary federal 
relationships, which are historically of 
the greatest interest. It was a specifi- 
cally Polish method, thank to which 
unions of nations emerged which, ac- 
cording to the German historian Jacob 
Caro, cannot be matched in European 
history. It was the way of charity 
which, in the words of the rector of 
Cracow University, Paul Wodkowic, to 
the Council of Constance—1414—ac- 
knowledges the right even of pagans to 
freedom and land. We read in the 
Polish-Lithuanian Act of Union of 1413 
that this charity which “creates laws, 
governs countries and establishes towns, 
will lead the estates of the Republic 
toward a better end, and he who despises 
it will lose all.” Poland concluded a 
number of these voluntary relationships 
based on moral principles of respect for 
the freedom of the nation and of the 
individual. In 1466 there was a union 
between Prussia and Poland, and in 1561 
another voluntary union with Courland, 
while in 1569 the original dynastic union 
with Lithuania was crowned by a solemn 
covenant. 

These differences in the political back- 
ground of Germans and Poles, as evi- 
denced by the history of a thousand 
years, are highly relevant to any con- 
sideration of German-Polish relations. 
Mr. Reece forgets these differences when 
he discusses the present Polish-German 
frontier with the result that his histori- 
cal arguments lack not only substance 
but plausibility. 

These arguments deal with the alleged 
ancient German character of Pomerania 
and Silesia, the successes of the Teutonic 
knights and the role of Prussia in the 
18th century partitions of Poland. Let 
us consider each in turn. 

POMERANIA 


Mr. Reece does not deny that Slav 
peoples lived in Pomerania in the 10th 
century. And in 962 Pomerania is in 
fact found in the hands of the first his- 
toric Polish ruler, Mieszko I, A docu- 
ment of the greatest significance for the 
proper understanding of Polish history 
in the 10th century, is the so-called 
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Dagome judex, dating from 990-992. It 
contains the donation of Poland to the 
Papacy, with detailed descriptions of the 
country's boundaries, from which it ap- 
Pears that the whole of Pomerania, be- 
tween the lower Oder and the lower 
Vistula, belonged at that time to the 
Polish State. The description in the 
document begins as follows: 

A primo latere longum mare fine Bruzze 
Usque in locum qui dicitur Russe. 


That is, “from the first side along the sea- 
Coast of Prussia to the place which is 
called Ruthenia,” and ends with the 
Statement that from Olomuniec the bor- 
der runs to the land of Militz, that is, 
between the Oder and the lands of the 
Milchanians and the Lusatians—which is 
the present line of the western border of 
Silesia—and along the line of the Oder 
to “Schinesghe,” identified by both Ger- 
man and Polish scholars with Szczecin— 
Stettin. 

Mr. Reece, however, believes that the 
Pomeranians fought the Poles who 
“wanted to subjugate them,” but that 
“all this ended in 1181 at the time of the 
German Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
When the dukes of Pomerania became 
Princes of the empire.’ What did hap- 
Pen in 1181? It was indeed the year of 
the final defeat of the northwestern 
Slavs, of western Pomerania, by the Ger- 
Mans under Saxon Duke Henry the Lion 
&nd Margrave Albrecht. Albrecht es- 
tablished on Slav territory, between the 
lower Elbe and the lower Oder, the new 
German duchy called Brandenburg from 
the Slav town of Branibor which its ruler 

byslaw was tricked into sur- 
Tendering. 

While Mr. Reece describes as aggres- 
Sion” the process of integration which 
Went on between Slav and Christian 
Poland and Slav but pagan Pomerania 
in the century and a half between 967 
and 1130, the forcible German conquest 
of Slav lands from the Pomeranians is 
Not to be so described. Yet their motives 
Were none other than those which Arch- 

ishop Adelgot of Magdeburg was already 
Urging in 1107: 


These pagans (that is, the Pomeranlans) 


are the worst people in the world, but their 
is the best, so overflowing with meat, 
honey, flour, birds that none can be com- 
Pared with it. Therefore go east, o Saxons, 
ere you can save your souls and win the 
land to live in, 


Then, as the historian says, the Slavs 
beyond the Elbe laid down in their 
raves, and were replaced by German 
Villagers, whose settlers’ documents in- 
Cluded a routine phrase “ejectis Slavis”— 

after the Slavs had been thrown out.” 

The Congressman from Tennessee 
Would like to give the impression that 

Omeranians and Poles, although Slavs, 
Were distinct nations. But apart from 
the fact that it is impossible to use the 
term nation in the modern sense in dis- 
Cussing the 10th century, the words of 
the 12th century chronicler Nestor may 

be borne in mind: ‘ 

Of the Lachs (i. e., the Poles) some called 

Ives Lusatians, others Mazovians, 
Pomeranians. 


This chronicle, an authoritative source 
on all counts, thus plainly asserts that 
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the Pomeranians were one of the Polish 


tribes. z 

It should also be understood that until 
the 13th century, internal conditions in 
Pomerania differed in no way from those 
in other Polish territories. The ducal 
court, the entire town and country popu- 
lation and the clergy in large proportion 
were Polish. Afterward, when the dukes 
in particular succumbed to Germani- 
zation, the picture began to change, 
German elements were reinforced when 
the victory of the Reformation brought 
the German Bible to Pomerania. But 
the native dynasty of Pomeranian dukes, 
descended from a branch of the Piasts, 
preserved until its extinction with the 
death of the last duke, Boguslaw XIV, 
in the middle of the 17th century, a 
strong sense of difference from Germans. 
They perpetuated male family names 
like Warcislaw, Boguslaw. Barnim, Raci- 
bor, and female names like Miroslawa, 
Dobroslawa, Przybyslawa, and always 
called themselves dukes of the Slavs, 
Pomeranians, or Cassubians (dux Slay- 
orum, Pomeranum, Cassubie). 

SILESIA 


Mr. Reece is of the opinion that Sil- 
esia, in particular the region east of the 
Oder and Neisse—so-called Lower Sile- 
sia—was never the homeland of Poles 
or of any other Slavs but is ancient Ger- 
man land. The name Silesia, on this 
theory, is derived from the German 
Syling tribe. 

The German chronicler Thietmar, 
writing in the 10th century, remarked 
of an area now in Silesia that Sleza 
Hill—Zobtenberg in German—on the 
Sleza River—Lohe in German—was the 
center of a secret Slav pagan cult. After 
a contemptuous reference to this cult, 
he added: 

There are as many temples and gods there 
as there are lands. 


Let us pass at once to the 19th cen- 
tury and quote two views expressed by 
Bismarck on Silesia. When Wilhelm I 
expressed doubt about his right to take 
Schlesvig and Holstein from Denmark, 
Bismarck reassured him with the words: 

Did the Great Elector or Frederick have 
more right to Prussia and Silesia? All the 
eae have been aggrandizers of the 
state. 


And to Prince Buelow, who had ex- 
pressed similar scruples, he said: 

Frederick the Great stole Silesia and 
nevertheless he is one of the greatest states- 
men of all time (v. Buelow Bernhard, 
Denkwiirdigkeiten, vol. 4, p. 10). 


Thietmar and Bismarck supply the 
answer to Mr. Reece. Let us add the 
evidence provided by excavations near 
the castle church in Wroclaw begun 
in 1946 by Prof. Rudolf Jamek, of 
Wroclaw University. Initial investiga- 
tions showed the existence of ancient 
settlements which were Polish beyond 
doubt. No trace of Scandinavian influ- 
ence was found, which disposes of yet 
another German theory that Wroclaw 
fortress was organized by Vikings. 

Mr. Reece emphasized the service per- 
formed by German settlers in founding 
towns in Silesia. But the most recent 
researches into the history of Polish law 
make plain that not all founders of 
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towns were German and that such foun- 
dations were usually made at places 
where local markets and craftworkers’ 
settlements had already grown up round 
a castle or fortress. These investiga- 
tions have shown that for example 81 out 
of 95 market centers which existed be- 
fore the Germans arrived later became 
towns under German law. 

The fact that the Polish King Casimir 
the Great recognized the Czechs’ right to 
the Silesian duchies in 1335 was not the 
final historic decision in favor of Ger- 
many that Mr. Reece implies, but a 
politically imposed renunciation. He 
does not mention that the Polish King 
simultaneously arranged for ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction over Wroclaw to be ex- 
ercised from Gniezno, an arrangement 
which lasted until 1821. : 

Finally, Mr. REEcE passes over in 
silence the most important fact of all, 
which is that the Silesian population, 
despite 600 years of rule by foreign states 
and the unparalleled germanization 
methods of Prussian governments dur- 
ing 200 years, have preserved not only 
their religion, language, and customs but 
their national consciousness, 

THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS AND EAST PRUSSIA 


According to Mr. Reece the Teutonic 
Order took up the conquest and Chris- 
tianizing of the Baltic Prussians by the 
direction and with the consent of the 
German Emperor and the Pope, proceed- 
ing in due course to organize the most 
modern state of the Middle Ages. Poles, 
in alliance with Lithuanians, invaded 
Prussia and inflicted a heavy defeat on 
the knights at Griinwald. But the 
knights held on to East Prussia, al- 
though the Polish King gained sover- 
eignty over it. Western Prussia, how- 
ever, was illegally incorporated into 
Poland by a coup d’etat performed at the 
Lublin diet of 1569. The links between 
Poland and East Prussia were finally 
broken in 1660, when the elector of 
Brandenburg, heir of the knights, won 
Prussia’s complete independence from 
Poland. 

The facts of history are different. In 
the first place, there is no mention in 
Mr. Reecer’s account of Poland’s part in 
introducing the knights, although they 
could not have begun their action 
against the Prussians except by passing 
through Polish territory with the con- 
sent of the Polish ruler. In fact it was 
the Duke Conrad of Mazovia—of the 
Piast dynasty—who in 1226 suggested 
that the knights come to Poland. He 
did so because at the time Poland was 
divided into duchies and was struggling 
to acquire the Cracow throne, and so au- 
thority over the whole country, for him- 
self. To this end he wanted relief from 
the threat of incursions by the pagan 
Prussians among whom, ever since the 
murder of St. Adalbert in 997, the Piasts 
had fostered Christian missionary ac- 
tivity. Conrad's invitation to the 
knights was an ill-considered move: he 
had ignored the warning implicit in the 
King of Hungary’s expulsion of the or- 
der from Transylvania, whither it had 
been invited to convert the pagan 
Kumans, for aggression, exclusiveness 
and disloyalty in the previous year, 
When he ejected them the Hungarian 
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King complained that to him they had 
been “like fire in the chest, a mouse in 
the wallet, and a snake in the bosom.” 

The hiring of the knights to repel 
pagan attacks was not unusual in the 
Christian world at the time and certainly 
did not affect Poland’s sovereignty. 
When he granted the order property in 
the district of Chelm, Conrad could not 
foresee that the knights, contrary to all 
aw and their own undertakings, would 
transform their endowment into a sepa- 
rate state, not only independent of 
Poland but actively hostile toward her. 
The well-known German historian Roe- 
pel remarked that Conrad would im- 
probably have divested himself of his 
sovereign rights over the Chelm lands 
or over the Prussian lands which were 
to be occupied by the knights. Subse- 
quent historians maintain that the docu- 
ment from Conrad produced by the 
knights in self-justification was in fact 
forged. 

Towns and the modern methods of 
which the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Reece] speaks approvingly 
were introduced into the Baltic coun- 
tries by the knights at the cost of the 
physical and national extermination of 
the indigeneous inhabitants, Prussians, 
Latvians, and Samogitians. Baptism at 
the hands of the order involved in prac- 
tice extinction of the national individu- 
ality of the converted. Toward the end 
of the 14th century, the Lithuanians, 
taught by historic evidence of these 
missionary methods, sought refuse in 
union with Poland. The great scholar 
A. Brueckner has contrasted German 
methods with those employed by Poland 
in the work of Christianization: 

The Poles were pioneers of Christianity and 
culture among the Prussians; and if this 
natural course had not suddenly ceased with 
the introduction of the knights, the Prus- 
sians would have become Christian as the 
Lithuanians did, that is, without losing their 
national character in the process (Brueckner 
A. Archiv fuer Slavische Philologie, XX, 1898, 
p. 481). 


Laudatory terms, so lavishly used by 
the gentleman from Tennessee with re- 
gard to the Teutonic knights, do not 
stand the test of history. 

The truth of history is that wherever 
they were active, the knights’ name was 
synonymous with violence, robbery, 
murder, and germanisation, an object of 
universal hatred. 

When in 1410 Ladislas Jagiello, King 
of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
defeated the knights at Grunwald he 
was acting in defense of two countries 
which had united a quarter of a century 
earlier in face of the aggression of the 
order, whose presence on the Baltic 
ceased to have any justification after 
the conversion of Lithuania. In 1409, 
the archbishop of Gniezno, Michael Ku- 
rowski, warned the grand master of the 
order that aggression by the knights 
against Lithuania must provoke a Polish 
reaction, and was told in reply: 

I consequently prefer to strike at the head 
rather than at the members, and I will move 
against Poland, a country populous and culti- 
vated, rather than against the Lithuanian 
forest wildernesses. 


Mr. Reece admits that the gentry and 
the Prussian townsmen—the so-called 
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League of Lizards—were already in re- 
volt against the oppression of the order 
in 1454, when they sent a mission to 
the Polish king to ask for the return to 
Poland of the lands seized by the knights. 
But it is not true that West Prussia, 
which was joined to Poland by a personal 
union in 1466, was somehow illegally in- 
corporated into Poland in 1569. In that 
year the Sejm in Lublin extended Polish 
law to West Prussia—leaving the area its 
separate treasury and courts—and Prus- 
sian deputies and senators present en- 
dorsed the reform. 

Mr. Reece, who regards East Prussia as 
German land, and Poland’s historic and 
legal claims to it as absurd, who mocks 
the Poles’ use of the expression “re- 
gained territories,” says that in the 
partition of Poland in 1772, Prussia 
“merely regained the lands conquered by 
Poland in the 15th and 16th centuries.” 


GERMANY’S PART IN THE PARTITIONS OF POLAND 


Discussing the first partition—which 
took place at the instigation of Frederick 
II—Mr. Reece claims that in “regaining” 
these lands from Poland, Prussia was 
only “repairing the partitioning of Prus- 
sia in 1466.“ And yet the fact, not con- 
cealed by Mr. Reece, is that the knights 
began to conquer the land of the Prus- 
sians, who were Balts and not Germans, 
in 1230. At the Peace of Torun—1466— 
Poland received back Pomerania, which 
had never been German, but had been 
taken from King Ladislas the Short in 
1308 by the knights, who by then con- 
trolled Danzig and other Pomeranian 
towns, having put their populations to 
the sword. At the same time East Prus- 
sia became a fief of Poland—the Polish 
king was henceforth known as “lord and 
heir of Prussia”—also in accordance with 
historic tradition, for the Prussians had 
owed allegiance and paid tribute to Po- 
land since the 10th century. So it be- 
comes understandable that in the 16th 
century a Polish envoy, Dantyszek, was 
able to convince Charles V that Prussia 
semper subfuisse regno Poloniae—Prus- 
sia was always subject to Poland. 

The subsequent partitions, in 1793 and 
1795, which gave Prussia Polish territory 
as far as Warsaw, are justified by Mr. 
Reece on the grounds that “it was largely 
a question of preventing Russia from 
grabbing all of it.” The well-known 
American Historian, Prof. R. H. Lord, 
puts forward quite different Prussian 
motives. He suggests that Frederick 
William was not afraid of Russia's 
growing preponderance in Poland; on 
the contrary, he regarded it as advant- 
ageous to Prussia. 

He determined— 


Says Professor Lord— 
without any real necessity or compulsion 
whatever, to exploit the situation in order 
to satisfy his long-repressed covetousness 
for Polish territory. (R. H. Lord, The Sec- 
ond Partition of Poland, Cambridge, 1915, 
p- 496.) 

Against Mr. Rrecre’s comments on the 
Poles, political gluttony” and “dreams 
of aggrandizement” may be set the con- 
sidered views of Professor Lord on Prus- 
sian policy in Poland: 

This policy— 
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He says— 

was essentially one of territorial and selfish 
aggrandizement. The t was the 
acquisition of new territories in any quar- 
ter—Lusatia, Swedish Pomerania, Dantzic, 
Great Poland, or the whole left bank of the 
Vistula; acquisitions by any means. 
This aggressive policy was not dictated, of 
course, by any ideas about Prussia's German 
Mission or the duty of recovering lands of 
German nationality. Its basis was simply 
the conviction that this Prussian Monarchy 
must take on flesh and bulk, and acquire & 
defensible frontier. (R. H. Lord, The Second 
Partition of Poland, Cambridge, 1915, pp. 
492-3.) 


It would be difficult to find a more 
telling answer, 


PLEBISCITES AND VOTES 


After a survey of history, reaching 
back into the Middle Ages, the gentleman 
from Tennessee discussed at some length 
the results of the plebiscites which took 
place after the First World War. He 
stated that the Treaty of Versailles “im- 
posed these plebiscites upon several re- 
gions of East Germany.” It would seem 
more appropriate to say that these 
plebiscites were imposed upon Poland. 
Carried out in most unfavorable con- 
ditions, they vitiated in many cases the 
genuine feelings of the Polish population 
of the territories concerned. 

It is worth recalling that in the peace 
proposals, submitted to the German del- 
egation on May 7, 1919, it was intended 
to transfer the whole of Upper Silesia 
to Poland. The German delegation in 
its counterproposals presented on the 
29th of May, very strongly objected to 
this paragraph of the draft treaty. 

Only with Upper Silesia— 


Stated the German memorandum— 


can Germany fulfill the obligations arising 
from the war, but without it never. 


When the German counterproposals 
had been examined, the British Prime 
Minister Mr. Lloyd George advised that 
a plebiscite should be held in Upper Si- 
lesia. President Wilson, rather reluct- 
antly and after some hesitation gave his 
assent. He stated, however, that “the 
people in Upper Silesia were entirely 
dominated by a small number of mag- 
nates and capitalists,” and that his ex- 
perts “did not believe that a free plebi- 
seite was possible in these conditions“ 
The Paris Peace Conference, volume VI, 
pages 147 and the following. 

The cautious judgment of the Presi- 
dent and of his American advisers was 
fully vindicated by the event. German 
big landowners and industrial magnates 
exerted a very strong pressure on the 
working people of Upper Silesia. Coer- 
tion and intimidation reinforced the 
dominant influence of the German Cath- 
olic hierarchy, headed by the Archbishop 
of Breslau—Wroclaw—Cardinal Bert- 
ram. At the plebiscite, held on March 
20, 1921, many Poles cast their vote 
under duress. For many of those 479,000 
who voted for Poland the vote was an 
act of self-abnegation and great moral 
courage. 

The plebiscite in East Prussia was car- 
ried out at a very critical moment—July 
1920—when the Red army stood at the 
gates of Warsaw. The population 
stricken with terror voted under the 
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threat of imminent danger. Fear is 
sometimes the worst adviser. Before 


Poland, engaged in deadly struggle, won 
the decisive battle on the Vistula, the 
Vote was cast. That part of East Prussia 
Was safe for Germany, as a springboard 
for a future invasion of Poland. 

SOUND POLISH VOICES 


Contradicted by history and by factual 
evidence, the gentleman from Tennessee 
Patiently pursued his search for acts or 
declarations which might help to invali- 
date the present frontier on the Oder- 
Neisse line. In this laborious pursuit, he 
Was however ill-advised to quote the his- 
toric protest of the Polish Government 
in exile against the decisions of the Yalta 
Conference. That government, headed 
by the veteran Socialist leader Tomasz 
Arciszewski, in 1944 lodged a solemn pro- 
test against the seizure by Russia of the 
eastern Provinces of Poland and against 
the subjection of the whole country to 
&n ill-disguised Soviet domination. In 
this protest, which was intended as an 
Appeal to the conscience of the free 
World, there is not a single word about 
the present Western frontiers of Poland. 

no circumstances could this declara- 

tion of the Polish Government be made 

to serve the purposes of those who are 
to impugn these frontiers, 


The gentleman from Tennessee was no 
better advised in quoting an opinion, 
falsely attributed to General Anders, the 
Gallant Polish military leader. It ap- 
Pears that the general most emphatically 
denies having expressed such views. In 
& letter to Congressman Reece, which 

since been made public, General 
Anders stated: 
To enforce your point of view you quoted 
an opinion which was falsely described as 
text of an interview which I allegedly 
Bave on December 14, 1946. This opinion 
ascribed to me was, it is true, published at 
that date in Die Tat. It was completely 
Untrue and the editors of Die Tat were im- 
Mediately informed of the fact, while the 
Polish Press in the free world at once pub- 
lished my official denial. For instance the 
Polish dailies in London: Dziennik Polski, 
ennik Zolnierza, and Slowo Polskie on 
January 1, 1947, gave the statement on 
the utter falsity of this alleged interview. 
© same was printed by the weekly Orzel 
Blaly at that time. 

Moreover, the editor of Die Tat in a letter 
Gated as recently as July 6, 1955, has ex- 
Pressed his regret for the incident. 


General Anders is very outspoken on 
the subject of the present Polish-Ger- 
Man frontier. He says in his letter: 

For my part, during all these years, in 
Public appearances, radio speeches, and press 
Publications I have repeatedly emphasized 
my conviction of the intrinsic justice and 
inviolability of the present Polish western 
Trontiers, 

LOOKING FORWARD 

There is not much, indeed, I would 
Wish to add. To my mind the position is 
Clear. Poles in Poland, and Poles living 
in the free world speak with one voice. 

ey do not admit the possibility of a 
Peaceful revision of the present western 
frontiers. And after all their ordeals 
&nd tribulations they will not be deluded 
by the alluring words we have heard 
here from the honorable gentleman. 
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Mr. Reece said: 
The argument is sometimes advanced that 


the newly settled Poles * * have struck ` 


roots in the German provinces and can no 
longer just be turned out. Of course, there 
has never been any suggestion of that kind 
by any group of German expellees. 


I believe that the Poles understand the 
meaning of these words. Since the over- 
whelming majority of German refugees 
have settled for good within the limits of 
the Federal German Republic, there are 
relatively few Germans who would like 
to return to the former eastern Provinces 
of the Reich. The hard labor of the mil- 
lions of Poles who are living and toiling 
there would be badly needed if German 
revisionists had their way. Thus, the 
new cloak of noble humanitarianism— 
“stay, where you are! covers the old 
German expansion, eager to conquer 
both land and people. 

I agree with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that the present situation is 
fraught with dangers. The very fact 
that the Soviet Union, alone among the 
big powers, did recognize the present 
western frontiers of Poland is bound to 
increase Poland’s dependence on Russia. 
If the Western Powers would join in an 
explicit recognition of that frontier, they 
would greatly assist the Polish nation, 
anxious to secure genuine independence 
and would earn the deep gratitude of 
many peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

I would wish to strike a note of warn- 
ing. It is true that words cannot shift 
frontiers. But careless talk here might 
only nourish dangerous illusions in Ger- 
many. It could embolden the extrem- 
ists among the Germans and distil the 
heady spirit of German nationalism 
which has cost the world so much. 

Let us not try to undermine a ter- 
ritorial settlement which has come to 
stay. Let us not discourage millions of 
people who are deeply attached to it, 
They are our friends, as they still believe 
in freedom and democracy. Driven to 
despair by a lack of understanding on our 
part, they could fall victims of bitter dis- 
illusionment and that vital part of the 
old continent of Europe would be lost 
forever. 

Let us face the future with courage 
and imagination. One day the waves of 
the Soviet flood will recede to the East. 
A new pattern of things will emerge in 
Central-Eastern Europe. Let us hope it 
may bring a better and happier world, 
based on the foundation of four free- 
doms: freedom of expression, freedom of 
belief, freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. 


Arms and the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker,.I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
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in the New Tork Times of August 14, 
1957: 
ARMS AND THE MIDDLE East 

Russian arms continue to pour into the 
Middle East. Syria is where the main build- 
up has been taking place this year and Egypt 
has been receiving replacements for the arms 
lost to Israel, plus some new features like 
the three submarines recently delivered. 

Now Yemen is becoming a major center for 
Iron Curtain arms. The British announced 
officially from Aden yesterday that another 
shipload of arms—the seventh—just reached 
the Yemen! port of Salif. Along with the 
planes, tanks, and light arms have gone some 
50 Communist technicians and advisers, in- 
cluding a number of pilots. 

The idea, in theory, is that the technicians 
will train Yeminis to handle the planes and 
arms. However, at the time of the Suez 
crisis last year the Egyptians demonstrated 
their complete inability to make use of the 
enormous stores of materiel the Russians 
gave them. The Syrians and Yemenis are 
still less likely to make good use of these 
deadly gadgets. Why then, are the Rus- 
sians continuing to flood the Middle East 
with arms? 

There are few questions one can ask about 
that crucial part of the world more impor- 
tant to answer. It could be that the answer 
is obvious and simple. The Russians nat- 
urally want to build up those countries 
which are especially anti-Western and which 
are willing to deal with the Soviet bloc. The 
arms are generally not the latest models and 
they can easily be spared. 

This would be worrying enough, but an 
even more important reason probably lies 
in the Soviet determination to strengthen 
thelr influence and position at this vital 
crossroads of Asia, Europe, and Africa where 
the oil is produced that is necessary to the 
economic functioning of Western Europe. 
Since President Nasser of Egypt made his 
arms deal with the Czechs nearly 2 years ago 
Russia has become a power in the Middle 
East. The British and French fought in 
Egypt last year partly because they realized 
this fact, 

Now the buildup is again assuming large 
proportions. The time may be approaching 
when the United States will have to do 
something effective, in or out of the United 
Nations, to meet this growing danger, 


Crime and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting an editorial that 
appeared in the Philadelphia Tribune of 
August 10, 1957: 

CRIME AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

“All that is necessary for the triumph of 
evil is for good men to do nothing.”"—Edmund 
Burke, 

Many writers are proclaiming the defeat 
of the Eisenhower civil-rights bill as a great 
victory for the astuteness and political skill 
of Texas Democrat LYNDON JOHNSON, It 
would seem to be nearer the truth to ssy 
that the bill was made ineffective because 
some of the so-called great liberals did noth- 
ing to prevent its death. j 
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Senator Jonson now wants Americans 
to believe that he, the executioner, is a sin- 
cere advocate of civil rights. He declares 
that those who refuse to accept the bill after 
all of its teeth were pulled are not sincere; 
that he is the true friend of civil rights. The 
Senator will soon find out that Americans 
are not as stupid as he seems to think. 

His fellow Senator Jonnston of South 
Carolina let the cat out of the bag when he 
was joyously telling the people of his State 
that it was not the Republican Party that 
helped to water down the bill. “It was the 
Democratic Party leadership from the West, 
some from the North, and some from the 
Eastern States that joined the southern 
ranks. Quite frankly the South alone would 
have been beaten to death on this issue 
without help.” 

The New York Post says: “But pity the 
nonsouthern Democrats who must swallow 
the dubious compliment paid them by Mr, 
Jounston of South Carolina. For what he 
is saying is a clear confession that the chance 
for truly effective civil rights legislation was 
finally at hand and that only the capitula- 
tion of a bloc of liberal Democrats saved the 
day for the southern diehards.” 

Here is why this newspaper thinks the bill 
as amended in the Senate is absolutely 
worthless: Ever since the adoption of the 
14th and 15th amendments to the Constitu- 
tion all citizens have had the right to vote 
and serve on juries. So the right to vote 
was not involved. It is the exercise of those 
rights that was at stake in the civil rights 
bill. Since the effective enforcement of the 
law has been eliminated, it is worthless; and 
Senator Jonson and those who supported 
him know that to be the truth, 

Crime is a $40 billion operation in America. 
The Director of the FBI has declared that his 
agents, the several police departments, and 
other law enforcement agencies lack the 
power to curb the rapidly increasing crime 
rate in the United States of America, He 
thinks that the only way to stop it is by an 
aroused public; by the citizens of all seg- 
ments of the population fighting crime and 
all its works. 

There are those who believe that unless 
all laws are enforced none can be; that un- 
less the rights of all citizens are protected, 
none will be safe. Those who killed the civil 
rights bill joined forces with those who have 
declared that they will never obey the United 
States Constitution or the orders of the 
Supreme Court. In so doing they have 
strengthened the hands of criminals both in 
public office and in private life, 


“Well Done” Admiral Radford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion and the Congress should send today 
a hearty “well done” to Adm. Arthur W. 
Radford, who today retires as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It is my belief that no man has made 
a greater contribution to his country. 

His calm, clear thinking has been a 
tower of strength to the administration 
in the difficult days past. While he has 
earned a rest it is hoped that his wise 
counsel and advice will be available in 
the days to come. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


I would like to set forth the following 
editorial from the New York Times: 
ADMIRAL RADFORD RETIRES 


Today a man who has grown gray in the 
service of his country relinquishes the high- 
est ranking and most important military 
position in the United States Armed Forces. 

Adm, Arthur W. Radford, Chairman for the 
past 4 years of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
a veteran naval airman, richly deserves the 
rest and ease from tension that retirement 
will bring. Often a storm center of con- 
troversy, never one to speak the fair begull- 
ing words of the compromiser, Admiral Rad- 
ford has taken the part of the “strong man” 
who said what he thought, 

His Judgments may not always have been 
right—certainly they have been challenged 
by many who do not place as much reliance 
as he appears to on the deterrent effect of 
“massive retaliation.” But Admiral Rad- 
tord's rugged honesty, his unrelenting drive, 
and his unflagging ardor in the service of his 
country commend him to history. 


Is the House a Rubberstamp? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in all 
kindliness, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of August 11, 1957. 


Is it not time that we, as Members of 
the House, had a heart-to-heart talk 
among ourselves about this matter? 
ace then proceed to do something about 


The article follows: 

Is THE HOUSE A RUBBERSTAMP? 
(By Allen Drury) 

It has been a long time since anyone criti- 
cized the House of Representatives, but of 
late the accumulated irritations and an- 
noyances growing from the record of recent 
sessions have begun to find expression in 
many quarters. Upsetting though it may 
be for its Members to acknowledge, the idea 
is getting about that the House is not car- 
rying its weight in the present era of Amer- 
ican Government. 

It is said, for example, that the House 
is letting the innumerable demands of its 
constituents bog it down. It is sald that 
the House is using this as an excuse to 
follow the easy road of flaccid obedience to 
a handful of party leaders. It is said that 
the House is lazy, that it is sloppy, that it 
is relying on the Senate to do its job. 

These, it may be, are serious charges, but 
there is no doubt that the House has among 
its Members stanch and outraged defenders. 
Don't we work expeditiously?” they demand. 
“Don't we whip legislation through in dou- 
ble time? You don't see us engaging in 
any filibusters. You don't see us dilly- 
dallying with the public business. Brother, 
when we legislate we legislate.” 

And they rattle off the standard figures 
on so many bills introduced, so many con- 
sidered, so many passed, with an arch in- 
timation that the gentlemen in what they 
always refer to as the other body are 
lagging far behind and are in every way 
inferior as spokesmen for the people. 


- utes, 
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According to the critics, this final argu- 
ment in particular does not comport with 
the facts. Actually, they say, were it not 
for the gentlemen in the other body the 
House would be exposed in an uncomfortable 
nakedness for all to see. The Senate, they 
hold, is a great shield and coverup for what 
goes on in the House. 

They point out that, while it is frequently 
said as a joke on Capitol Hill that the 
House proposes and the Senate disposes,” 
the reality of it may not be quite so jocular. 
They say that there is considerable evidence 
that this is so, and that the country may be 
thankful that it is so, for if it were not so 
things would be in a pretty pass. 

Consider specifics for a moment, they say. 
A civil-rights bill, cluttered up with devious 
and dangerous language devised for their own 
clever purposes by the bright young men of 
the Justice Department, roars through the 
House with a whoop and a holler under 
tight parliamentary restrictions that divide 
debate neatly between the indignant and 
the innocuous. It then goes to the Senate, 
and thereupon everybody is vastly surprised 
to find that a sober and careful appraisal, & 
reasoned and cogent and deliberate debate, 
reveals all kinds of peculiar worms in the 
woodwork. 

There is a part III. for instance, harnessing 
the bill to reconstruction force statutes, 
making it possible—unlikely, it is true, but 
none the less legally possible—for the Presi- 
dent to send the armed might of the Federal 
Government into the South to enforce & 
whole range of civil rights extending far be- 
yond voting to school desegregation, joint 
use of entertainment facilities, equal employ- 
ment opportunities, and the like. Whatever 
the merits of these rights standing alone, 
force, the Senate and most responsible ob- 
servers believed, is not the way to achieve 
them; yet the House dismisses this aspect 
of the bill as though it doesn't exist. 

There is also the matter of the jury-trial 
amendment. It is offered in the House, but 
the House votes it down with a will after 
a cursory debate. There are the powers of 
the special Civil Rights Commission set up 
in the bill, the provision that its members 
need not be confirmed by Congress, the 
provision that they may hire unpaid volun- 
tary workers to roam the country in the 
search for civil-rights violations, the pro- 
vision that newsmen who reveal the pro- 
ceedings of secret Commission meetings may 
be subject to fine and imprisonment. 

The House pays these no mind, although 
anyone who knows Washington knows ex- 
actly the uses to which the unpaid volun- 
teers and the secret Commission meetings 
would have been put. 

Nor does the record need to be limited 
to recent days. Go back a bit to a proposal 
such as Harry Truman’s bill to draft the 
railroad strikers in 1946, quite possibly one 
of the most fundamentally dangerous propo- 
sitions ever put forward in this free land. 
Again, the story is the same. Through the 
House it goes with a huc and a cry and a 
view halloo—in a debate lasting just 40 min- 
It reaches the Senate and a number 
of responsible people, led by the late Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, begin talking. 
Time passes, the frenzy evaporates, the fan- 
tastic hysteria of the House is revealed in all 
of its bald outlines. The bill dies—in the 
Senate. 

Or take a foreign aid bill, intelligently 
trimmed in the Senate, shredded to ribbons 
in the House; or a labor bill, loaded with 
wide-open dangers in the House, patiently 
reworked into sound legislation in the Sen- 
ate; or a bill—but the examples the critics 
cite are manifold, and multiplication can 
make their point no stronger than it inescap- 
ably is. 

This is the way the House legislates, its 
critics say, and it must be admitted that 
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there is a deal of evidence that the House 
knows it. Everyone who covers the Con- 
gress has had the experience at one time or 
another of talking off the record to House 
Members about the shortcomings of some 
Particular piece of legislation that has gone 
through with all the calculated deliberation 
Of a greased pig. The reaction never varies; 
a shug and a grin and the private comment, 
“Well, it's the Senate’s worry now. Let them 
stew about it and when it comes back to us 
Jor conference we'll take another look at it.“ 

All very well, except that the House in 
Some fields of legislation, such as appropria- 
tions, has the sole initial responsibility, and 
in any event is supposed to have a responsi- 
bility fully equal to that of the other body. 

This. sort of legislative buck-passing is 
Particularly noticeable in such controversial 
areas as civil rights, labor, foreign ald, the 
Military, Government salaries. It grows 
wore arrant when sheer politics is involved. 
The popular thing to do at the height of the 
Tailroad strike was to mirror the country’s 
frenzy; the popular thing to do on the 


- Clvil-rights bill was to bow to the weight 


ot every passing pressure group that said 
“boo.” To be responsible took guts. 

The explanations for this condition to 
Which the critics point are inherent in the 
Structures and the practices of the House, 
Subject to change by the House if the House 
will change them, but in recent decades ratl- 
fied by custom and the fear of the leader- 
Ship's displeasure. 

One such explanation resides in the way 
in which a little handful of oldsters, sitting 
in committee chairmanships, is allowed to 
ride roughshod over regular committee pro- 
Cedure, shutting of committee debate and 
Study so that even there the free flow of opin- 
ion is stifled, a situation not present in all 
Committees, but in far too many. 

There is the exaggerated power of the 
House Rules Committee, so great that a bill 
must leap not only the hurdle of its own 
Committee's approval, but then must meet 
the arbitrary and cantankerous objections of 
the Rules Committee as well, before it can 
Teach the floor for debate. 

There is, in many communities, the ease 
with which election to the House comes to 
Citizens whose qualifications equip them, 
Perhaps, to be good businessmen or leaders 
Of fraternal organizations, but do not equip 


them for the more sophisticated and thought- 


Tul business of participating in National Gov- 
ernment. And possibly, most fundamental 
Of all, there are the much-vaunted debate 
rules of the House, with all their cute little 
5-minute limitations and other gimmicks 
that permit the party leaders on both sides 
Of the aisle, to choke debate as ruthlessly as 
u fox chokes a rabbit. 

Out of all this, in recent years, there has 
Come an air of conspicuous desuetude which 
is Perhaps understandable but nonetheless 
Of serious import to the future of responsible 
Tepresentative government in the United 
States. A certain lassitude pervades the 
atmosphere of the House; few seem to care 
very much. Last year's election is just over 
and next year’s is already claiming attention, 
and the way the rules are rigged and the 
thow is run, why should anybody do anything 
anyway but go along supinely with the will 
Of the leadership? 

So the House becomes in essence a some- 
times uneasy but far more often compliant 
Tubber stamp, for a strong Executive in the 
Periods when the country has one, for the 
Party leaders in the Chamber in times like 
the present, when a mood of spasmodic dis- 
interest prevails at the White House. 

Inevitably, this makes the task of those 
who really run the House—the Speaker, the 
leaders of the majority and minority, their 
aids and satellites and the committee chair- 
men—that much simpler. Inevitably, it 
narrows the focus, brings to the forefront 
Only those who are either so idealistic or so 
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ornery that they can't be silenced. In a 
House of 435 there are today perhaps 30 
or 40 men and women who take the lead in 
debate; their names come to the top of the 
news again and again because there just isn't 
anybody else. Sometimes they are able, more 
often they are either loud, or persistent, or 
both. The ideas before the House, in the 
main, come from these few minds—and some 
of them are very tired. 

Are there solutions for it? Some have 
suggested that the 2-year term be expanded 
to 4, with the whole House being elected 
at the same time the President is chosen, 
This, it is said, would remove the nagging 
pressure of having to run for reelection every 
time a Member turns around, the nagging 
desire for personal publicity at any cost. 
Others have suggested a drastic overhaul 
of the rules, so that debate can really be de- 
bate and matters of the most serious and 
fundamental gravity can be given the atten- 
tion they deserve. 

And some hold that there should be a 
modification of the committee seniority sys- 
tem, probably the least practical suggestion 
of all in the light of the deadly and divi- 
sive ambitions and horse trading that would 
inevitably follow upon such a change, 

In any event, it seems Jikely that none of 
these could in the long run be any real 
substitute for a greater determination and a 
greater responsibility on the part of the indi- 
vidual Member. He is the key to the House, 
and it is upon him, or her, that the ultimate 
burden falls. 

The plea is made—and in some ways it is a 
valid one and fully deserving of sympathy— 
that the average member is weighed down 
with the endless demands of an insatiable 
constituency. This, it is argued, keeps him 
too busy to pay attention. But he is elected 
to pay attention, and it is Just possible that 
paying attention to a major bill involving 
some sensitive area of democratic govern- 
ment is a trifle more important than run- 
ning enough errands to get reelected. It is 
understandable why these values go skew-gee 
in the mind of the average member, but it is 
not excusable. Too much is at stake in this 
crossroads century, and too, much is in his 
hands. 

But, as they say, there is always the Senate. 
Its prestige has risen steadily in recent years 
as that of the House has declined, and es- 
sentially there is only one corrective for the 
imbalance, It lies in a greater attention to 
duty, a greater independence and a greater 
attitude of personal responsibility by the in- 
dividual Member on the floor of the House. 

Por, when all is said and done, the House, 
of course, is a great institution with a great 
and obviously indispensable role to play in 
the governance of the American Republic. 
That is why it is so desperately important 
that it live up to its place in the scheme of 
things. 

The House ought to legislate as if the 
Senate were not there. For too often, as its 
critics truly say, it legislates as if nothing 
but the Senate were there. 


The Pollution Control Act—A Year Later 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, Public 
Law 660 of the 84th Congress, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, 
has now been in operation for 1 year. 
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This act, as you know, represents the 
greatest forward step that the Federal 
Government has ever taken to assist the 
States in preserving the quality of the 
Nation's precious water supply. 

Of late, Public Law 660 and especially 
the section pertaining to sewage treat- 
ment plant constructions grants has been 
subjected to considerable criticism. The 
charge has been made—and just recently 
on the floor of this House—that the con- 
struction grant program has held back 
rather than accelerated construction 
of needed sewage treatment plants 
throughout the country. Attempts were 
made this spring to actually eliminate 
funds for this vital program from the 
Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bill, And again the charge was 
made that the program was holding back 
construction of treatment plants. 

The facts available to us now after a 
year’s experience under the program do 
not justify these attacks. As I have 
maintained from the time I introduced 
this idea into the water pollution-control 
bill if this program is given a chance to 
succeed it will succeed. That is why the 
critics were so anxious to destroy the pro- 
gram in its infancy. They knew that 
given the opportunity this program 
would prove itself successful. 

With a year’s experience behind us we 
can now fairly ask the question, Is Public 
Law 660 a success? And have the grants- 
in-aid stimulated construction? I am 
happy to report, Mr. Speaker, that the 
States say Les“; the municipalities say 
“Yes”; and the figures say “Yes.” These 
facts are reported in the authoritative 
publication Engineering News-Record 
for August 15. 

In an article by Marc Leggiero, assist- 
ant editor, it was pointed out that the 
first year of the Federal construction 
program helped build interceptors, treat- - 
ment works, and outfalls—all essential to 
the control of pollution—at a rate ex- 
ceeding any previous year’s construction. 
And this despite the fact that the mu- 
nicipal bond market is in the worst shape 
it has been in since the blackest days of 
the depression. 

In the program's first year grant of- 
fers were made for 446 projects involving 
$166.8 million of construction. Of spe- 
cial interest is the fact that 54 percent of 
this amount went to towns of 10,000 or 
under and this same group accounted for 
78 percent of the projects. In short, Mr. 
Speaker, the construction program under 
Public Law 660 is in high gear and con- 
tributing greatly to the abatement of 
the Nation's pollution problem. 

The article and an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Engineering News-Record 
are as follows: 

Public Law 660, with its Federal construc- 
tion grants for sewage works, has gone 
through its first year of life and $38 million, 
part of the first $50 million of a $500-million, 
10-year program. 

The 1956 Federal act has a big job to do: 
Stimulate sewerage construction in the 
United States and its Territories by paying 
part of the cost of a municipality's pollution 
abatement project. 

Is it doing so? 

Yes. 

And is it proving an administrative suc- 
cess? 

Again, yes. 
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As of June 30, end of the program's first 
ear: 
> Four hundred and forty-six projects had 
been approved and offered Federal grants; 

Total estimated construction cost involved 
is $166.8 million, with the Federal Govern- 
ment's share at $37.9 million; and 

One hundred and forty-one projects, total- 
ing $54 million worth were under construc- 
tion, and 4 projects costing $241,867 had been 
completed, 

States, municipalities, and the United 
States Public Health Service—the adminis- 
tering agency—are all pleased with the way 
the program has gone and gives indications 
of going. 


THE STATES ARE FOR IT 


Checking with a number of State pollu- 
tion control officials to get their reactions to 
the Federal grants, has produced almost 
unanimous praise for the program. 

Although an extremely small minority still 
contends that the program will hinder rather 
than speed sewerage construction, the over- 
whelming majority gave general assent that 
the program has supplied a real impetus to 
added sewerage construction, To quote a 
few: 

Charles E. Carl, director of the sanitary 
division of the South Dakota Department of 
Health: “* * * has undoubtedly given im- 
petus to the sewage treatment works con- 
struction program in South Dakota. A ma- 
jority of the projects (offered grants) have 
been planned or designed since the Federal- 
grant program was established.” 

Clarence W. Klassen, technical secretary, 
Illinois Sanitary Water Board: “We feel that 
the program has given impetus to added 
sewerage construction in Illinois * * * 
however difficult to determine based on com- 
parison with other years * * * conditions 
are not the same. We feel that without the 
program construction would have dropped 
behind * * * because of particularly bad 
bond market,” 

Dr. F. Mattison, secretary of 
health, Pennsylvania Department of Health: 
“Among the 11 projects approved for grants 
during the 1957 fiscal year, we believe that a 
few would not have proceeded with con- 
struction without the grant program 
hoping continuation of Federal construction 
grants will result in a larger number of mu- 
nicipalities constructing * * * who would 
have been unable to finance such projects.” 

The fear that municipalities would hold 
back necessary construction until they could 
get a Federal grant, has not been realized, 
according to those State people who are in a 
position to know, 


THE MUNICIPALITIES ARE FOR IT 


Next step was to check with a number of 
municipalities that had been offered Federal 
grants. Again, the concensus was that the 
program was a good thing. It could be 
cynically said that it would be a rare mu- 
nicipality that would not be in favor of 
getting money for nothing. But both State 
officiais and regional PHS officials agree that, 
by and large, the municipalities have proved 
to be exceedingly conscious of the goal of 
the Federal program and have been acting 
accordingly responsible. It was, after all, the 
American Municipal Association that con- 
ceived the Federal-aid idea and fought for 
its inclusion in the law. 

Every municipality contacted, without ex- 
ception, felt that its Federal grant had 
turned the trick in some way. Some would 
not have been able to build without it. 
For others, it meant the difference between 
a hardship situation and one of minimum 
comfort in paying for the planned project. 
And for still others, the grant is making 
possible a faster, more comprehensive and 
more complete pollution abatement program 
than would have been possible had they had 
to go it alone, 

A number of municipalities reported that 
the promise of a Federal grant made the dif- 
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ference between voters approving or not ap- 
proving a bond issue to finance construction 
of the sewerage project. This is true even 
where State aid, too, is available. In Ver- 
mont, for example, some municipalities are 
able to get outside help for 50 percent of the 
project cost, up to 30 percent from the Fed- 
eral Government and 20 percent from the 
State. 

The majority of the grants are going direct- 
ly for construction. There are a number of 
cities, with big programs, that are using the 
grant to help pay the important overhead 
expenses such as bond issue financing fees. 

To sum up, municipalities can now build 
what previously had been impossible, ex- 
ceedingly difficult or somewhat incomplete, 

THE FIGURES ARE FOR IT 


‘There was the fear when the law was passed 
sewerage construction would suffer, not gain. 
It would now seem that this fear may be 
laid to rest, 

The Federal act went into effect July 1, 
1956, although its first grant offer was not 
made until December. A comparison of 
sewerage construction figures for the first 
half of 1956 with those for the first half 
of 1957 makes a good case for the Federal- 
ald program as a stimulant to construction. 

Latest ENR sewerage contract award fig- 
ures, for the first 31 weeks of both years, 
make 1957 a better year than 1956—the rec- 
ord year for such awards. For 1956, $354.3 
million in sewerage contracts were awarded; 
in 1957, the figure is $341.3 million. How- 
ever the 1956 figure includes the $80 million 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa., sewage 
works project. Subtracting this from the 
1956 figure—and for this comparison, it 
would seem legitimate to do so since such 
a project comes along but rarely—puts 1957 
ahead by nearly $65 million. And according 
to ENR projections, by year’s end the sewer- 
age contract awards could top last year's 
record high, even without subtracting the 
Allegheny amount. 

Still other figures point to the effective- 
ness of the Federal construction grants. 
According to USPHS totals, which include 
only those elements eligible for Federal 
aid—treatment works, interceptors, and out- 
fall sewers (ENR figures include laterals as 
well) —1957 is turning out to be a better 
year than last year’s record year. January 
through June, the 1956 total was $223.7 
million; for 1957, the total is $165.7 mil- 
lion. Again excluding Pittsburgh's $80 mil- 
lion (contracts awarded in January, 1956), 
the first 6 months of 1957 are $20 million 
ahead. 

And the clinching argument is that this 
is being done in the face of unfavorable 
conditions, foremost among which is the 
tightened revenue bond market, a popular 
source for sewerage construction funds, The 
rising interest rates have been a depressing 
factor on the volume of new construction 
work, especially so in the case of smaller 
communities. 

A special survey made for PHS by an 
outside consultant showed that 18 smaller 
communities in North Carolina, Maryland, 
and Wisconsin met considerable difficulty in 
selling bond issues for sewage treatment 
works construction. This was true even for 
several of the communities which had been 
assured Federal grants, 

The ENR figures also are a strong argu- 
ment. They have gone to the high level in 
1957 even though industrial building and 
mass housing—major affectors of the dollar 
volume of sewerage contract awards—have 
dropped off sharply. 

WHO AND WHAT GET MONEY 


It had been planned and hoped that the 
Federal aid would make the biggest impact 
on the smaller municipalities, The act pro- 
vides for the Federal Government to pay up 
to 30 percent or $250,000—whichever is the 
lesser—of the cost of a municipality’s sewer- 
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age construction project. Grant offers would 
be made upon application by the munici- 
pality to the regional PHS office for approval. 
State bodies, and not PHS, would decide 
which project had priority over others in 
their State for the State allocation, Pay- 
ments would be made in three parts, the last 
coming with the completion of the project. 

The program's aims in this respect are 
being realized. Of the 446 projects approved 
and grant offers made in fiscal 1957, only 
38 fall in the $1 million or over category. 
The maximum grant offer of $250,000 has 
been made to only 43 of the 446. 

Smallest project for which an offer was 
made is a $6,430 extension to a treatment 
plant at Unity, N. H. Federal share here 
amounts to $1,929. Largest project is listed 
at $5.9 million for extensions and additions 
to a treatment plant in the District of 
Columbia. Federal aid offered is the $250,000 
maximum. 

Municipalities with populations of 10,000 
or under account for 78 percent of the 446 
projects and 54 percent of the $38 million. 
Cities of 50,000 and under are sponsors of 
94 percent of the projects and have been 
offered 80 percent of the Federal money. 
The really big cities of 500,000 or over, hold 
only 4 percent of the projects and account 
for about 7 percent of the Federal money. 

The Federal grants for fiscal 1957 are going 
for projects that are concerned almost ex- 
clusively with new sewerage construction. 
Only 15 of the 446 projects entail simply re- 
modeling or altering existing works. Brand- 
new projects are the receipients of 334 of the 
Federal grant offers. The remaining projects 
include some new work or some degree of 
extension and addition to present systems. 

One example is North Dakota's 19 projects 
for which Federal grants have been offered. 
All are stabilization ponds and appurte- 
nances—17 brand new, one remodeling and 
alteration job and one extension and re- 
modeling. 

A very high number—335—of the 446 dis- 
posal projects include treatment plants. In 
addition, 78 projects include stabilization 
ponds. Only 33 do not include some sort of 
treatment works and are instead concerned 
solely with interceptors or outfall sewers, 

WHY ONLY $38 MILLION 

Although Congress appropriated $50 mil- 

lion for construction grants for the first year, 
fiscal 1957, only $38 million had been com- 
mitted by PHS by June 30, the end of the 
fiscal year. 
The reason for this is simply that it took 
some time for the program machinery to be 
set up and operate smoothly. First grant 
offer came through in December 1956, and 
then they started pouring out. So that, ac- 
tually, the $38 million was committed in 
the short period of 7 months, 

The $12 million represents money that had 
not yet been asked for by municipalities in 
the States for which the allocations had not 
yet been used up by June 30. However, it is 

ble under the law for unused funds 
from one year to be held over and allocated 
in the next fiscal year. Most of the States 
concerned have already indicated that even 
though it has been a slow start they will 
easily use up last year’s and this year's Fed- 
eral money. 

SIXTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS FOR 1958? 


When Congress made appropriations for 


~ fiscal 1958, it cut $5 million, appropriating 


only $45 million at the insistence of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, which said it 
intended doing the same for fiscal 1959. The 
Senators did this after the first year’s experi- 
ence showed that not all the States and Terri- 
tories were likely to submit projects for the 
full allotment. The Virgin Islands for 
example, says PHS, is not expected to ask 
for Federal grants for sewerage construction. 

But this 65 million drop is not likely to 
deny eligible requests. Congress permitted 
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PHS to set up fiscal 1958 atlocations on the 
basis of $50 million. And if such areas as 
the Virgin Islands do not pick up their full 
allotment, the money will be there for those 
States that subscribe for their full alloca- 
tion. And should it be necessary, indications 
are strong that PHS won't have much 
trouble getting supplementary appropria- 
tions from Congress up to $5 million before 
June 1958. This then brings potential Fed- 
eral money up to 862 million for fiscal 1958. 

Already, on the basis of applications in 
Process, there are unmistakable indications 
that all the $57 million will be offered in 
What is now the current fiscal year. 

Since June 30, over 40 grants have been 
approved. And right now, PHS regional 
Offices and State pollution control agencies 
have under review over 600 applications call- 
ing for $60 million of Federal construction 
grants, In addition, municipalities are pre- 
Paring another batch of projects that will 
call for some $12 million more as the Federal 
Government's share. 

So there are in process projects totaling 
$72 million of Federal aid money. However, 
Some of the projects are sure to be ineligible 
for Federal funds and there will also be a 
Number where the voters will turn down a 
bond issue to construct the projects. There- 
fore, the Federal money that will be avail- 
ten will probably cover the projects on 
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As far as the States go, they are generally 
Satisfied with the amount of Federal aid al- 
located to their State, The feeling was that, 
ot course, if they were given more money, 
they could use it, but recognized that the 

eral program was, to paraphrase one offi- 
cialis statement, merely one tool in the ad- 
Ministration of the State’s water pollution 
Control program. 
THE SYSTEM’S WORKING 

The check with State and PHS regional 
Officials showed that. while it took some time 
for the program to get rolling, it is now 
going well and very little additional trouble 
is anticipated. 

The PHS regional offices—which receive 
the requests, review and approve them, and 
then make Federal grant offers—are now in 
high gear and wading into fiscal 1958's lot. 
Although undermanned and dealing with a 
new program, the regional offices have re- 
ceived high praise from both State and city 
Officials for the job they have been doing. 
They have proved themselves extremely co- 
Operative, helpful, and patient, according to 
reports, 

The time elapsed from time of application 
to PHS to offer of a Federal grant has ranged 
all the way from 2 weeks to 9 months. How- 
ever, according to PHS officials, 2 to 3 weeks 
Should be the time for untroublesome ap- 
Plications, and 3 months the latest for the 
Worst. The important thing is for the ap- 
Plicant to be thorough, making certain to 
Submit the necessary documents along with 
the application—and being especially certain 
that financial authorization and the engi- 
Deer's report are correct and complete. 

Illinois reports that for its 18 projects, 
flapsed time from application to PHS to 
grant offer did fall between 2 and 3 weeks for 
dach project. And the municipality that 
Waited 9 months tended to blame itself 
rather than PHS. 

Generally, replies indicated that elapsed 
time ran from 1 to 2 months, and all parties 
expressed satisfaction. 

PRIORITY NO SATISFACTION 

States report having set up some formal 
System for rating a project's priority, except 
tor a few States which said it was not neces- 
Sary to do so since their allocation covered 
all requests for grants by municipalities. 

The priority systems are going smoothly, 
according to the State officials, who also are 
fenerally satisfied with their own role in the 
Program, A few did comment that the 
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amount appropriated by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to the States for a the 
program ($2 million) should be increased to 
ease their burden. 

Some of the priority systems re are 
extensive and elaborate. Great weight was 
found to be given to whether or not the 
municipality requesting a grant was under 
State order to clean up a pollution condi- 
tion. Many used a point system to come 
up with a project’s priority. 

Illinois, for example, assigns point values 
to pollution conditions, abatement progress 
(voluntary progress gets highest rating in 
this category) and prevention progress. 
These are then worked with financial need 
and cost to arrive at a priority rating. 

One aspect of the program that both 
PHS regional men and State officials are mu- 
tually happy about is that the only one body 
decides priority—the State. Thus, the 
States don't feel interfered with, and PHS 
is spared the headaches of making that de- 
cision. 

All in all then, the end of the first year 
of Federal aid for water pollution control 
finds all concerned happily anticipating the 
second. 

GRANTS-IN-AID ARE WORKING 

Sewage-works construction in the United 
States has been stimulated by a well-admin- 
istered program of Federal aid. This first 
appraisal of the construction grants program 
is drawn in ENR this week after a check at 
city, State, and Federal levels, and after 
careful study of the all-important contract- 
awards figures in the sewage-plant field. 

The well-substantiated conclusion that 
Federal aid is a success after 1 year is an 
important finding first and foremost because 
this sewerage stimulation has 9 
more years to go, But perhaps it.is a finding 
of even broader significance, 

It may be that champions of Federal aid 
for school construction could profit from 
study of Public Law 660, the Water Pollution 
Control Act. For, while school aid failed to 
pass in this session of Congress, the sewer- 
age-construction aid found congressional 
support readily a year ago. And, while one 
objection to Federal aid of any sort is the 
presumed loss of control to the administer- 
ing Washington agency, there has been little, 
if any, of this evidenced by the cities or 
States now working with grants on pollu- 
tion-abatement projects. 

It was not evident from the start that the 

would work so well. In fact, when 
the notion of Federal aid to cities first came 
up, sponsored by the American Municipal 
Association, it appeared in the House bill as 
a loosely specified Federal dole completely 
lacking in assurances that it could stimu- 
late new construction. It simply stated that 
“the Surgeon General shall make Federal 
funds avallable for such treatment works, in 
a manner which will tend to result in a wide 
distribution of such funds among the sev- 
eral areas of the United States“ —a most 
carelessly written provision and one which 
would have led to all sorts of administrative 
difficulties, 

But in remarkable short time, the sound 
thinking of pollution-control experts was 
brought to bear on and through the United 
States Public Health Service for the writing 
of a grants-for-construction provision that 
is now passing the test of application. These 
experts could support Federal aid only with 
assurances that it would help the cities need- 
ing help and thereby stimulate construction 
that might be an unreasonable financial bur- 
den on these communities without help, 
And that, generally, is the kind of ald now 
being disbursed so effectively. 

It is interesting to speculate that because 
It was written in such haste, the water-pollu- 
tion legislation came out a better law. The 
point is that the Federal Water Pollution 
Act formulated only enough detalls to assure 
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that the objective of construction ald would 
be attained, and left many of the fine points 
of deciding who is to get what aid to the 
States. If there had been more time, we 
might have wound up with a Washington- 
spun rayel of redtape that would have 
stifled sewage-works construction. Instead, 
there is a minimum of Federal control, a 
maximum of State responsibility, and, it ap- 
pears, a smoothly functioning, effective aid 
program, 

All who are concerned with this sewerage 
program—the States, PHS, and the citles— 
are to be congratulated for the way things 
have started out. And as suggested above, 
there may be others who can profit from 
study of how the cooperating Federal and 
State agencies have made it work. Last 
July, when it was signed into law, we said 
the Federal aid-to-sewage-works construc- 
tion “optimistically can be work- 
able.” This optimism was well founded, 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» an editorial entitled “A Jury 
of His Peers,” published in the Standard- 
oe of New Bedford, Mass., on August 

1957. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Jury or His PEERS 


In the name of preserving civil rights, one 
of the most fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Federal and State Constitutions, and 
dating back to the English Magna Carta, is 
being threatened today in Congress, 

Self-appointed zealots and politicos, with 
a weather eye on future elections, are at- 
tempting to take away the right of trial by 
jury in criminal cases in the new so-called 
civil-rights bill. 

Fortunately, the Senate amended the 
civil-rights bill last Friday. inserting a jury- 
trial provision for criminal cases, by a vote 
of 51-42. Wednesday the Senate the 
bill as amended by a majority of 72-18. But 
the bill now must go to conference with 
the House of Representatives, where the so- 
called civil-rights bill has been approved 
without the jury-trial provision. 

The Senate’s action reaffirmed a basic 
American tradition older than the Govern- 
ment itself—the right of the accused in a 
criminal proceeding to place his case before 
a panel of fellow citizens. 

No part of the young United States Gov- 
ernment more impressed visitors than the 
emphasis on this right. De Tocqueville 
wrote 125 years ago that the jury system in 
America “imbues all classes with a respect 
for the thing judged.” 

What could be more illogical than to assert 
that reaffirming such a principle would “ob- 
struct” justice or “weaken” the Federal judi- 
cial system, as President Eisenhower, Vice 
President Nixon, Senate Republican leader 
KNOWLAND and others are asserting? 


In reality, opposition to the jury amend- 


ment has been based mostly on a cynical 


assumption that “southern juries” would not 
render “just” verdicts in civil-rights cases, 
Thus, to make sure of the right“ verdict, 
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proponents would abolish trial by jury in 
such cases. 

Juries are not always predictable, to be 
sure, in the South—or in the North. Very 
recently a surprising verdict of acquittal was 
rendered in the trial of labor leader Hoffa, 
after distracting tactics had been used in the 
courtroom. 

In its proposed civil-rights bill, the admin- 
istration seeks to use the contempt powers 
of the Federal courts as an instrument of 
coercion and punishment in an entirely new 
field of Federal activity. 

In this field conceivably there could be 
thousands of criminal cases. In none of 
these would the accused have the right 
to have his guilt or innocence determined 
by “a jury of his peers.” 

It is to the credit of Senator KENNEDY 
and many others that they have, while sup- 
porting civil rights, refused to go along with 
attacks on the essentials of fair trials and 
orderly governmental processes. 

Nothing could be more farfetched than the 
accusation by a State AFL official that KEN- 
NEDY had opened himself to “suspicion” by 
voting for the jury-trial amendment. 

No more courageous action has been taken 
by the United States Senate in a decade than 
insisting on the insertion of a jury-trial 
amendment in civil-rights legislation. The 
Senate should stand firm in conference in 
opposition to the ill-advised House bill. 


The Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration—A Valuable Agency of 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that too often we in Congress are 
inclined to speak out in criticism of 
various agencies of Government without 
having a full understanding of the im- 
portance of the work being done by 
these agencies. 

For example, I recall that during de- 
bate on appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce earlier this year, 
there was some questioning of the im- 
portance of that Department’s Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 

Today, I would like to speak in de- 
Tense of that agency—an agency which, 
to date, has provided the Nation with 
an emergency manpower pool of more 
than 400 executives of business and in- 
dustry, trained in the important field of 
Government-private enterprise relations. 

These executives, who served without 
compensation with the agency on loan 
from their private jobs, provide the Na- 
tion with a nucleus of trained men to aid 
our Government in times of emergency. 

This year, two outstanding executives 
from my Sixth District of New Jersey— 
Mr, Henry Berring of Westfield and Mr, 
Lawrence H. Zahn of Mountainside— 
have served the BDSA. From their ex- 
periences, I have obtained a much 
clearer insight into the importance of 
this agency’s work. 

This week, I received a most informa- 
tive letter from Mr. Berring, following 
completion of his service with the Gov- 
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ernment. This letter comprises a com- 
prehensive and penetrating summary of 
an American industrial executive's views 
on government service in general, and 
the BDSA in particular, which I feel 
should be of interest to all Members of 
Congress. 
The letter follows: 

The Honorable FLORENCE P. DWYER, 

House of Representatives, Washington, 

D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. DWYER: I have, as you know, 
served with the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration for 8 months from No- 
vember 1, 1956 to the end of June, 1957, In 
that time I was able to see the agency at 
work and to become familiar with most of 
its programs. I also had a good opportunity 
to see how usefully the agency applied itself 
to its tasks and how competently it per- 
formed its work. If I should be biased in 
my judgment, it would be in the direction of 
being critical rather than indulgent, because 
my industry background makes me regard 
inefficiency, indirection, and lost motion as 
deadly. 

The BDSA was established in 1953 as a 
primary organization unit of the Department 
of Commerce infurtherance of the Depart- 
ment’s statutory responsibility to foster, 
promote and develop commerce and industry. 
It consists broadly of the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator with a number of subdivisions 
including the staff offices devoted to techni- 
cal services, small business, and distribution; 
next, twenty-five industry divisions; and 
finally, the Office of Field Services with its 
branches throughout the United States. 

In a release prepared for use in industry 
task force activities the functions of the 25 
industry divisions are described as follows 
(abridged): 

“(1) To assure the achievement of mili- 
tary and atomic energy programs * * * by 
administration of the DMS (including set- 
aside determinations); by issuance of 
directives and administration of * * * 
special orders for allocation and controls of 
materials. * * * 

“(2) The performance of specific mobili- 
zation readiness and preparedness programs 
delegated to the BDSA by the ODM. These 
* * * include recommendation of expansion 
goals and certification of necessity for tax 
amortization; * * * stockpile recommenda- 
tions; * * program levels for full mobili- 
zation of * + * critical and strategic ma- 
terials, appraisal of productive capacity for 
* © * mobilization requirements; (identifi- 
cation of) critical industry facilities for 
+ + * the Industry Evaluation Board and 
conduct of conferences with industry on 
* + + plans to insure continuity of essential 
production; * * * preparation of standby 
orders. 

“(3) The * * * promotion and develop- 
ment of domestic commerce and trade, (in- 
cluding) the conduct of industry conferences 
at which the problems of industry are dis- 
cussed and programs are developed to assist 
industry in their solution; * * * making 
studies * * * of market demand and new 
end uses of products; making analyses of the 
effect of foreign trade on domestic produc- 
tion (and) * * * furnishing information on 
* * * foreign production; obtaining the 
viewpoints of industry * * on national 
economic policy matters affecting business 
operations and preparing recommendations 
to the Secretary; * * * providing technical 
economic, statistical and other information 
relative to production, distribution, require- 
ments, and (their) * * * trends, including 
advice on simplification of Government pur- 
chase contract practices, disposal of surplus 
and standardization of Government specifi- 
cations; and the preparation and publication 
of basic information available only to Gov- 
ernment through reports, pamphlets and 
bulletins.” 
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It is obvious from this three-part descrip- 
tion that through their direct contact and 
familiarity with individual industries and 
their products and problems the industry 
divisions form the very heart of the BDSA, 
if not of the Department of Commerce, in 
all matters and areas where industry touches 
either the current defense effort, the plan- 
ning for future security and survival and 
the health of the industrial economy as a 
whole. 

For example, the Bureau of the Census 
Jeans heavily on the industrial experience of 
the industry divisions in BDSA in making 
meaningful breakdowns and groupings of 
statistical data so that these conform to ac- 
tual industry practices and industry termi- 
nology. The National Bureau of Standards 
does likewise tn studying the implications 
of standardization of products and measure- 
ments. Similar reliance on the specialized 
knowledge available in the industry divisions 
is placed upon them by the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, the Foreign Service, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and probably any govern- 
ment body or agency that was ever in need 
of specific, reliable industry information. 

I doubt that there is any other agency in 
the government where information is com- 
piled on the actual processes and procedures 
by which our natural resources are trans- 
formed and shaped into finished products 
and into the tools with which finished 
products are shaped. I doubt that any 
other agency concerns itself with, and un- 
derstands, the physical and economic prob- 
lems of these industrial processes. I doubt 
that any other agency can sit together with 
representatives of a supplier and a user in- 
dustry and debate the technical aspects of 
changes in methods or substitutions of ma- 
terials to meet an overall objective such as 
a defense program, No doubt, there is fine 
talent available in the Armed Forces and 
the Defense Department; but without the 
moderating influence of competent BDSA 
specialists many an agency might attempt 
to achieve its goals at the expense of an- 
other or at the expense of the civilian econ- 
omy. 

Members of my industry remember with 
horror the early phases of World War II 
when materials began to be scarce and 
economists or administrative Government 
workers without technological background 
tried to enforce substitutions. However, it 
is not necessary to go back that far. A look 
at Government lists of industries and com- 
modities of current vintage shows how 
much there is yet to be done to bring 
technological sense and industrial logic into 
many of them. Loopholes and inequities 
in the import tariff, misunderstandings in 
the export control procedure, misleading 
economic statistics and many other troubles 
and problems relate directly to areas of un- 
finished work for BDSA. 

I do not wish to make this letter too 
long—or else I could discuss government- 
industry realtions of many kinds, govern- 
ment services to industry and business, reg- 
ulatory activities, advisory and promotional 
aids, statistical and procedural analyses, 
protection of essential skills and much 
“more. Let me conclude by saying that in 
all these and other phases of the work that 
I witnessed in BDSA I met with great abili- 
ty and competence, integrity, impartiality, 
fairness, intelligence and diligence. If I 
found grounds for criticism, and I did on 
occasion, it was invariably on matters re- 
lated to inhibitions which kept the agency 
from doing what it should; and these inhi- 
bitions stemmed largely from budgetary in- 
adequacies or other retarding influences, all 
resulting from insufficient knowledge of 
what the BDSA is doing and what its work 
is worth to the Nation. 

Incidentalty, it is in these industry di- 
visions of BDSA that men from industry 
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have served and are serving without com- 
Pensation from the government, on loan 
irom their industries, in order to keep the 
Specialized knowledge of the career employ- 
tes up to date, and in order to share with 
the government much unique, priceless in- 
formation. 

To suspect that some of these men might 
Buide the Government in directions favor- 
able mostly to themselves or thelr com- 
Panies rather than to the good of the Na- 
tion would be to disregard not only the 
Screening by which only men of proven in- 
tegrity and responsibility are selected, but 
also the workings of the trade associations 
and of responsible management in a free, 
Competitive industrial situation. A man 
who permitted himself to carry improper 
information from one company to another 
Would be an outcast in the trade association 
which sponsored his job in the Government, 
And the economic laws under which com- 
Peting enterprises survive and profit simply 
do not favor those practices which some of 
our legislators are much concerned about. 
At least in the industries with which I am 
familiar, monopolistic policies have never 
Worked in this country. 

My observations have been such that I 
Would have nothing but confidence in the 
Unselfishness of the WOC’s whom I have 
Met. Not only had their companies freed 
them completely from any possible conflict 
of conscience or interest; but I happen to be 
Well enough familiar with the work they 
had to do in the Government to know that 
it was much too broad, much too public and 
Much too general to even invite the possi- 
bility of a split in loyalty. 

As to BDSA as an agency—it is the only 
home, in the Government, of all manufac- 
turing industries. It is the only place where 
they can turn for advice, understanding and 
help, and where they, in turn, can render 
direct, effective assistance to the Govern- 
Ment and the Nation. The BDSA is the only 
Place in the Government where these in- 
Gustries can count on being heard, not by 
virtue of being either small or large, but 
solely by virtue of the goods they produce. 
Just as labor and agriculture have homes 
in the Government, the manufacturing in- 
dustries deserve a home there—even if it 
be a modest home such as BDSA. If indus- 
try is important enough to this Nation, 
DSA should be looked at as important 
enough to be maintained and strengthened. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henny BeERRinc. 

Westrie.p, N. J. 


Which Way Civil Rights? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, we, the 
United States people, are entering a vital 
Period of decision on one of the major 
issues of our times, the question of civil 
rights for everybody. 

As I believe moderate voices from ex- 
Perienced groups are to be heard, as well 
as the extremes of opinion, I am offering 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RÈC- 
ORD, the excellent and thoughtful edi- 
torial at the Pittsburgh Courier entitled 
‘Civil Rights Statute or Not?” 

The Pittsburgh Courier is one of the 
largest papers in the United States that 
Covers in its circulation, the colored citi- 
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zens of our country. The Pittsburgh 
Courier is published in 13 different edi- 
tions, with its home office at 2628 Centre 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., and with its 
news offices in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, Houston, Miami, New 
Orleans, and Atlanta. 

It is a pleasure to say that I count 
among my good friends, the publisher, 
Mrs. Robert L. Vann; the editor, Mr. P. L. 
Prattis; the managing editor, Mr. Beverly 
Carter, and the many members of thé 
editorial and printing staff of the paper; 
I know them to be competent and civic- 
minded people whose opinions are worthy 
of consideration and high respect. 

The editorial follows: 

Civi.-RicuHts Starure or Nor? 

The Courier is thoroughly convinced that 
a clvil-rights bill should be enacted into law. 

The bill originally proposed by the ad- 
ministration was a very moderate approach 
to the problem of the denial of civil rights 
in this country. It was in line with the 
progressive conservatism of President Eisen- 
hower. ý 

As this moderately conceived bill made its 
way through the Congress, its power to pro- 
tect civil rights, particularly of Negro citizens 
in the South, was effectively diminished by 
amendments sought by southerners, but 
sponsored by northern and western Demo- 
crates and Republicans. 

The majority of Democrats, led by the 
South, voted for these amendments. The 
majority of Republicans voted against them, 

The first crippling amendment struck out 
section 121 of part III. This section would 
have enabled the Attorney General to inter- 
vene where Negroes, or any other citizens, 
were denied their legal right to attend public 
schools, use public parks, libraries, swimming 
pools, or any other public facility or con- 
yenience. 

The second crippling amendment was for 
jury trials in criminal contempt proceedings. 
This was the bobbytrap amendment spon- 
sored by Democrats O'Manoney, of Wyoming, 
and KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, The purpose 
was to provide for jury trials in right-to- 
vote cases when defendants had disobeyed 
the order contained in a court injunction. 
After 39 Democrats and 13 Republicans had 
voted in this amendment with great glee and 
charity, they ran into the stark fact that the 
amendment forced jury trials in a broad 
range of criminal contempt proceedings. 
They had taken the teeth out of some 35 or 
40 statutes already on the books. 

What is left of the civil rights bill? Not 
much, but something. 

A Civil Rights Division in the Department 
of Justice is left, This Division will have 
responsibility for concentrating on the en- 
forcement of other provisions of the bill, such 
as the right to vote. That is a step forward, 

A Civil Rights Commission with power to 
subpena witnesses and to hold public and 
private hearings. There is nothing to pre- 
vent this Commission from conducting inves- 
tigations that cover the entire spectrum of 
civil rights. That is a step forward. 

The right of judges to act, without jury, 
to obtain 5 with a court order in- 
volving the right to vote Is established, That 
is a step forward. 

The right of the United States to initiate 
suits on behalf of persons who are denied 
the right to register and vote is established, 
That is a step forward. 

The foregoing are elements of the first 
semblance of a civil rights bill to pass the 
Senate since 1875. 

We think the changes sought by the Pres- 
ident to preserve the strength of the courts 
under other statutes are necessary and wise. 
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However, if such changes are made, we be- 

lieve the bill should be signed. We do not 
accept it as the full order for civil rights. 
It is a civil rights minus bill. But it is un- 
questionably a step in the right direction, 
It is a grudging surrender to the demand of 
the times. These demands are insistent and 
continuing, 

We cannot and must not be satisfied with 
this half-loaf. No sooner than this small 
skirmish is won, we must consolidate our 
forces and gird ourselves for bigger battles 
and bigger victories until America comes 
completely clean on ciyll rights. 

We have just begun to fight, 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to insert 
a letter from my good friend, Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Vann, president and treasurer of 
the Pittsburgh Courier. 

Mrs. Vann's letter follows: 

PITTSBURGH COURIER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., August 14, 1957. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR, ConcresSMAN; This letter has 
a dual purpose. 

First, on behalf of the Pittsburgh Courier 
and its thousands of readers, I wish to take 
this opportunity to sincerely thank you for 
your support of a civil-rights bill, which was 
substantially the same äs the program recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower. r 

Second, may I earnestly urge and respect- 
fully request that you continue your efforts 
to secure an effective civil-rights bill... 

Not only is the passage of this bill impor- 
tant to those who would benefit directly by 
such legislation, but it would strengthen 
America's position in world leadership as 
well, 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSIE M. VANN. 
Mrs. Robert L. Vann, 
President and Treasurer, 


Poland’s International Trade Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American of Saturday, June 22, 1957, 
entitled “Poles At Fair Find United 
States Life Amazing,” as well as an edi- 
torial entitled “Fair Values,“ from the 
New York Journal-American of June 26, 
1957. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

POLES AT Fam FIND UNITED STATES Lire 

AMAZING—MODERN HOME ON EXHIBITION 

The first American eye witness to return 
from Poland’s International Trade Fair told 
today how hundreds of thousands of Polish 
men, women, and children reacted to a sam- 
ple of what life is like in the United States. 

He is Norman K. Winston, prominent New 
York builder and housing specialist. Win- 
ston said the Polish visitors to the fair wel- 
comed the opportunity to taste the Amert- 
can way of life as offered in a dramatic 
United States exhibit. 
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The trade fair is being held in the eco- 
nomically hard pressed city of Poznan, scene 
of workers’ bread riots a year ago. 

This was America’s first participation in 
a trade fair behind the Iron Curtain. 

NAMED BY MAYOR 

Winston had been appointed by Mayor 
Wagner as a New York High Commissioner 
and the mayor's personal representative to 
the Paris fair last month. 

While in Paris, he was invited to attend 
the Polish fair as an official observer. 

Here is his story: 

“Our star attraction at the fair was a 
fully furnished model of a three-bedroom 
ranch-type house. The people flocked to see 
it. To them it was like something from an- 
other world. They couldn't grasp that peo- 
ple of middle income actually lived in such 
houses, 

“One fellow asked me how much it cost. 
When I told him between $16,000 and 618.500. 
he wanted to know how an American work- 
man could pay such money. 

“INSURED MORTGAGE 


“I explained that the Government insures 
a 30-year mortgage. That amazed him fur- 
ther. Imagine such interest by a govern- 
ment. Imagine being allowed 30 years to 
pay for a home. 

“There was a barbecue set on the land- 
scaped lawn. Another fellow asked me what 
it was for. 

For preparing steak,’ I explained. 

“ ‘Propaganda,’ he scoffed. 

“How'd you like it if there was a steak 
on it right now? I asked. 

“He and grinned, His expression 
said he would have loved it. 

“ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


“The people who came to the house were 
amazed that a home could be equipped with 
electric ranges, driers, washers, electric can 
openers, a workshop, and radio and TV 
sets. 

“The children were especially strong for 
the American toys. They just wouldn't 
leave. And it was obvious that their parents 
didn’t want to pull them away. 

“The women shook thelr heads in wonder 
at the dresses that were being modeled. 
They gazed with interest at the deep freez- 
ers laden with fresh foods, and at the mod- 
els operating the latest types of sewing ma- 

“Nickels were handed out to the visitors 
so that they could try American vending 
machines to buy cigarettes, candy, and soft 
drinks, 


“ORANGE JUICE SERVED 


“There was a frozen orange-juice coun- 
ter. Those people probably haven't been 
able to taste an orange In a long time. They 
Tae given paper cups filled with orange 

ce, 

“They listened to the latest American pop- 
ular music and also examined Montgomery 
Ward and Sears-Roebuck mail-order cata- 
logs. It was difficult for them to understand 
that the products were available to every- 
one in the country. 

“When I first reached Poznan, the Com- 
munist newspapers were claiming that the 
American exhibit was strictly propaganda. 
The Red newspaper, Gazeta Poznanska, pro- 
tested that the exhibit was like a rich 
uncle showing off his wealth before poor rel- 
atives. 

“When I met with the Poznan mayor, the 
city council, and a group of newspaper repre- 
sentatives I explained to them: 

“Our Government realizes and caters to 
the fact that life revolves around the fam- 
ily and home. Our system seeks to provide 
each family with as much comfort and con- 
venience as possible. 

“Not every nation is capable of producing 
large quantities of home appliances, food 
products, cars, and TV sets along with trac- 
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tors, locomotives, and other heavy machin- 
ery. But our country does, 

“I further explained that our exhibit was 
offering the visitors both these types of 
goods. They could examine either or both, 
if they wished. 

“When the fair opened, the people gave 
their own answer. They swarmed to the 
United States exhibit. The crowds were far 
greater than those at the Russian exhibit 
where they featured equipment and other 
heavy machinery. 

“Outside of the fair grounds, here and 
there in Poznan there still are scars from 
the riots of last year: The leaders of the 
riots either are no longer around or were 
forced to flee. 

“There appears to be a feeling that the 
present government is liberalized and per- 
haps they will succeed in having it Über- 
alized more and more. 

“NOT HUNTING TROUBLE 

“Basically, though, the people of Poznan 
are not searching for problems. They would 
rather find a peaceful method of bringing 
about self-improvement. 

“Traditionally, the Polish people are 
friends of America. I think that the United 
States exhibit at the fair gave them a look 
into the future they hope to bulld for them- 
selves.” 

The exhibit arranged by the United States 
Commerce Department, cost a little more 
than $400,000. 

“It was money well spent,” Winston de- 
clared. “We actually showed the people of 
Poznan our way of everyday life. We didn’t 
have to do any talking. We showed them: 

“This is what we have. Is this what you 
want also?’ 

“We showed them and they wrote their 
own editorlals in their minds. 

“We should concentrate our efforts on 
such exhibits. 

“If people behind the Iron Curtain keep 
seeing what the American way of life is like 
year after year, they will begin asking why 
can't we have such things also?“ 

The next such trade fair will be held start- 
ing September 7 at Zagreb. Yugoslavia. 
Winston will attend as an official observer. 
Later this year—August 31-September 15— 
another fair will be held in Stockholm. 
Next year, there will be the Brussels World's 
Fair. 

Winston said: 

“In my discussions with workers’ groups 
in Poland I pointed out that our citizens 
are fortunate in that they don't have to 
choose betwen production of capital or con- 
sumers’ goods. We do both.” 


Fam VALUES 


We have had two dramatic examples re- 
cently of how the American way of life has 
profited from our participaion in various 
fairs and trade exhibitions in other coun- 
tries. 

Despite Communist warnings to stay away, 
some 85,000 eager Poles visited the United 
States pavilion on the very first day of the 
international fair at Poznan and were both 
amazed and enraptured by the three-bed- 
room, fully furnished American ranch-type 
home and the time-and-work saving appli- 
ances on display. 

It was difficult for the impoverished Poles 
to believe that. American workmen lived in 
such “ es.“ 

Our exhibit at the Paris Fair, built around 
the peacetime uses of atomic energy, did 
much to nullify Communist propaganda that 
we were harvesting this power only as a de- 
structive force. Norman K. Winston, prom- 
inent building and housing specialist, who 
was New York’s high commissioner to the 
Paris Fair, said our exhibit made many 
friends for America because it proved that 
‘we were willing to share our know-how to 
raise the world’s productivity and better 
living standards for all peoples. 
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Mr. Winston also visited the Poznan Fair 
and found the Poles favorably impressed by 
our exhibits, 

At the Brussels World’s Fair opening next 
spring, we have another effective opportun- 
ity to display the benefits of the American 
way of life in contrast to Communist dic- 
tatorship. But we may miss the boat unless 
Congress provides the minimum necessary 
to put on a good show. The Russians are 
spending $50 million to $60 million on their 
exhibit but the United States planners feel 
we can do a good job for the $15 million 
specified as a minimum budget. 

Howard S. Cullman, United States Com- 
missioner General to the Brussels Fair, has 
announced he will fight against any short- 
sighted moves which might hamstring a 
good chance to do a valuable public-rela- 
tions job for this country. We agree with 
Mr. Cullman that we should not put up @ 
second-rate show in competition with the 
Russians. 


Freight Rates in the Pacific Northwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
cause the Pacific Northwest is more re- 
motely located from major consumers’ 
markets than any other region in the 
United States, any increase or reclassi- 
fication of railroad freight rates is of 
major importance and significance to the 
economic life of our area. For that rea- 
son, I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a thoughtful and in- 
formative editorial entitled “At Rail- 
roads’ Mercy,” which was published in 
the August 11, 1957, issue of the Ore- 
gonian, of Portland, Oreg. I join with 
the editors of the Oregonian in search- 
ingly questioning the wisdom of the pol- 
icy of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in granting such major freight in- 
creases to the carriers, at a time when 
the Government is so eager to hold down 
inflation that the administration cannot 
even favor pay increases which will pro- 
vide normal living standards for the 
families of our postal employees. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of th 
RECORD. = 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Ar RAILROADS’ MERCY 


Last week's authorization by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of another rail- 
road freight increase, the 13th since the end 
of World War II and the second in a little 
more than half a year, is infla- 
tionary for the country as a whole and puts 
the West at a greater disadvantage than ever 
in its attempt to compete in the national 
market. 

The authorized increases since last Decem- 
ber total 14 percent in the East, 12 percent in 
the West and 9 percent in the South, -South- 
ern railroads had not asked for as large a 
boost, 15 percent as against 22 percent re- 
quested by eastern and western carriers. The 
more advantageous rates in the South will - 
attract to gulf ports Asiatic shipments 
which naturally should go through Pacific 
coast porta. 
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One might properly ask whether the 
southern roads are more interested in de- 
veloping their part of the country than are 
the western roads, whose constant percent- 
age rate increases push this part of the 
country farther out of the picture. 

The West is at the mercy of the rallroads. 
Although the Panama canal was built at 
great cost to facilitate Intercoastal as well as 
foreign water shipping, it is largely unused 
lor transporting western products to eastern 
markets. This is due principally to the high 
costs of handling water cargo, but the rail- 
Toads themselves have acted to throttle this 
competition. The rate increases they obtain 
50 frequenly are permissive, not mandatory. 
They can, and do, cut rates, as well as in- 
Crease them. 

Take canned fresh fruits and vegetables, 
for instance, which are one of the Pacific 
Northwe%t's principal products sold in the 
East. About 6 months ago, intercoastal 
Steamship lines had a considerable part of 
this business, Then the railroads cut their 
rates drastically and made the further con- 
cession of permitting 3 stops in transit so 
that part of a carload could be delivered at 
3 separate points. This was a convenience 
that the steamship lines could not meet. 

Also, while asking for rate increases on 

Commodities generally, the railroads have 
filed decreased tariffs on fresh meats and 
Packinghouse products from the Middle West 
to the west coast. This, they contend, is 
necessary to meet truck competition. 
The railroads didn’t get nearly as much as 
they asked from the ICC, They have indi- 
Cated that they will ask again for a rate 
boost to give them what they contend they 
need to make a fair return on their invest- 
ments. Motor carriers will follow the rail- 
Toad pattern in seeking higher rates, which 
Pyramid frighteningly as products are han- 
died time and time again. 

Hoy come the ICC, a Government agency, 
Bäve inflation such a shot in the arm, when 
Government leaders are urging that every 
One hold down inflationary demands? It 
Could do little else, as railroads are entitled 
to a fair return by the laws under which the 
ICC operates. The carriers made a showing 
Of increased costs of labor and supplies. 

What then can be done to stop the rapidly 
Spinning spiral? The ultimate answer may 
be Government controls similar to those of 
wartime. 


Airways Must Be Made Safer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


. OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. HASKELL, Mr. Speaker, the 
zentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] yester- 
day inserted a speech in the RECORD 
Which attempted to justify the serious 
cuts in our air-safety program recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, of which he is a member, and ap- 
Proved by the Congress this year. The 
fentleman’s speech attacked remarks 
Which I made on this subject on August 
1, 2 weeks ago. 

The speech made by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] contains several 
factual errors and his conclusions that 
our air-safety program has not been hurt 
by congressional reductions in radar and 
Other essential control equipment re- 
Quested by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
Ministration are so out of line with the 
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facts that it is necessary for me to com- 
ment further today. 

One of the main points of the gentle- 
man’s speech is that I have charged that 
our airways are unsafe. I have never 
said that because it is a generalization 
that I am not competent to make. 

Ido say that our airways are not nearly 
safe enough; that we must make them 
safer at once or we run the risk of a 
series of air tragedies as our air traffic 
increases in both volume and speed; and 
that we are avoiding disastrous trage- 
dies right now only through the skills 
of extremely competent, dedicated traf- 
fic-control personnel in the CAA, and 
experienced, quick-thinking pilots who 
are working under unbelievably difficult 
conditions, 

These convictions of mine are based 
on the following facts, many of which 
have been unknown by the general pub- 
lic and by Congress until this year. I 
believe these facts show clearly the seri- 
ousness of the air safety problem we 
face. 

First, It is a fact that almost 10,000 
people were aboard just half of the air- 
craft involved in these 783 near-colli- 
sions reported by pilots between all types 
of aircraft in the 7 months from Sep- 
tember 1956 through March 1957. 

Second. It is a fact that there were 
three hair-raising near-collisions during 
July involving 163 persons aboard three 
commercial airliners. In each incident 
passengers were seriously injured by the 
violence of the evasive action taken to 
avoid a crash. 

Third. It is a fact that every Govern- 
ment official in a responsible position 
recognizes the seriousness of this situa- 
tion and believes that our air traffic 
problems must be solved with all possible 
speed. 

Fourth. It is a fact that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has pre- 
sented to Congress a well-designed Fed- 
eral Airway Plan specifying the mini- 
mum equipment that they must have to 
handle the Nation’s mushrooming air 
traffic. In each of the past 2 years there 
have been congressional cuts in this pro- 
gram which can only be classified as 
serious and damaging to our air safety 
program, 

Therefore, I feel that it is necessary 
to take up point by point the speech 
made by the gentleman from Ohio 
yesterday. 

First, the gentleman from Ohio has 
made a mistake in how much money has 
been cut from the CAA's budget. He 
states that the CAA budget was cut by 
845,229,475, when actually the budget 
was finally cut by $53,730,475, a differ- 
ence of $8,501,000. 

Actually his own committee voted to 
cut the budget by $82,224,340, and if 
action on the part of the House and the 
Senate as a whole had not taken place 
afterward, the budget would not have 
survived as it did. 

Second, the gentleman from Ohio said 
the Appropriations Subcommittee be- 
lieves “the assurance of maximum safety 
in flight must be the primary considera- 
tion of Congress under this program 
the CAA's program. 
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These commendable words have not 
been followed when the actual appro- 
priations were decided. The Appropria- 
tions Committee this year cut the CAA’s 
long-range radar program by 52 percent. 
These radar units, which number 11, 
were designed to help provide safety for 
planes flying between two airports, were 
denied by Congress. In the areas which 
would have heen covered by these units, 
there were 105 near-collisions reported 
by pilots in a 7-month period, 

The Congress refused to provide 
money for airport surveillance radar 
units at 8 cities out of 23 requested. It 
is interesting to note that all 23 units 
were denied in the 1957 appropriations, 
requested last year. This 35-percent 
reduction in air-safety equipment means 
that eight American cities—Detroit, 
Mich.; Greenville, S. C.; Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Mobile, Ala.; Providence, R. I.;: 
Richmond, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; and 
Tulsak, Okla.—will have to wait another 
JEA to improve their air-traffic situa- 

on. 

These deep cuts can hardly be used to 
support a claim that the Congress has 
provided for maximum air safety. 

Third, the gentleman from Ohio in- 
ferred that because the CAA has “siza- 
ble balances of unobligated and unex- 
pended” funds, that the CAA can’t use 
any more money. 

The gentleman knows full well as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee that these unobligated funds are ear- 
marked for installation of radar and 
other air-safety equipment which can- 
not be used until previously ordered 
equipment is delivered. And to any 
businessman it would seem poor budget- 
ing not to set aside funds, called in 
Government, unobligated funds to be 
able to install equipment to be delivered, 

To repeat, the radar units which were 
purchased last year for delivery this 
year have to be installed before they 
can be used. That is what probably 90 
poroi of these unobligated funds are 

or. 

Fourth, the gentleman from Ohio used 
a statement out of context from the 
1957 budget hearings to indicate that the 
CAA could not use any more money. 

Not only does this statement refer to 
last year’s budget but it also completely 
ignores the fact that, when the late Mr. 
Lowen, Administrator of the CAA last 
year, said he had requested all the 
money he needed, the fact is Mr. Lowen, 
whose diligent efforts brought about the 
present Federal airways plan, was new 
in his job and he soon came back to the 
Congress for additional funds of $54 
million in order to speed up this badly 
needed airways program. Incidentally, 
that request was cut by 35 percent. 

Fifth, the gentleman from Ohio can- 
not shift the blame, in the minds of the 
public, from the Congress to the CAA 
for denying 11 long-range radar units 
at certain specific locations in the 
country. 

Of course, the locations of this radar, 
equipment are determined by the CAA, 
but the gentleman from Ohio knows that 
Congress and Congress alone denied 
these 11 radar units. If it had not been 
these 11 locations determined on a 
priority basis, previously identified in 
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my speech of August 1, it would have 
been 11 other cities, 

Sixth, the gentleman from Ohio said 
that increased appropriations will not 
permit the CAA to control additional 
airspace all over the country, and cites 
the Grand Canyon crash as an example 
of an incident that could not have been 
pervented. 

The fact is that the CAA has been 
provided appropriations which will en- 
able them to control all airspace in the 
country over 15,000 feet. 

We, of course, will never prevent all 
near collisions and accidents. However, 
what I have been urging is more and 
better equipment right now so that we 
can materially reduce these near col- 
lisions. 

Seventh, the gentleman from Ohio 
said he emphatically and categorically 
denies that budget cuts made by the 
Congress have hurt our air-safety pro- 
gram. I say emphatically and categor- 
ically that our air-safety program has 
been hurt by these reductions. 

The Nation’s air-safety program is 
and must be planned by the CAA, the 
experts in this field. When the long- 
range radar budget is cut 52 percent, 
the airport-radar program cut 35 per- 
cent, and the overall budget cut 12 per- 
cent, it means clearly that our air-safety 
program has been hurt, and hurt 
seriously. 

/Eighth, the gentleman said he has 
the utmost confidence in James Pyle, 
the Administrator of CAA. I share this 
view completely. I believe that Jimmy 
Pyle and his associates are doing every- 
thing they can to provide safer and more 
efficient air-traffic control. But they can 
only work with the tools Congress gives 
them. 

Ninth, the gentleman from Ohio said 
that I did not express my views before 
his committee, and that I did not offer 
amendments to increase the appropria- 
tions for the CAA. 

That is correct. When this budget 
was discussed and acted upon, I had been 
in Congress only a few months. I, and 
I am sure many other Members of this 
body, must lean heavily on the recom- 
mendations of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. As our study began to reveal 
additional facts in respect to the cuts 
administered by the Appropriations 
Committee we became increasingly 
alarmed at the possible damage to our 
air-safety program, 

As soon as these were collated, I pre- 
sented them to the Members of the 
House. Apparently, a number of other 
Members and the public at large were 
equally in the dark, judging from the 
many dozens of telephone calls request- 
ing information which came to me after 
my speech of August 1. 

Tenth, the gentleman from Ohio said, 
“charges are now made that our airways 
are unsafe.” As I said before, this 
charge was never made. The point was 
made that our airways need to be much 
safer than they are, and that is what I 
think must be accomplished. 

The objectives of the gentleman from 
Ohio and mine are identical, and as a 
matter of fact the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has seen fit to give the CAA a sub- 
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stantial budget increase. However, in 
my belief, they simply have not gone far 
enough to get the very necessary job 
done. ; 

I have confidence in the future that the 
Appropriations Committee and the Con- 
gress as a whole working toward these 
same objectives will be successful in pro- 
viding safe air travel for the people of 
this country. A great step toward these 
objectives has been taken by the signing 
into law yesterday of the new Airways 
Modernization Board. 


Minshall Will Again Bring Traveling Office 
to District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege and honor to represent the 


people of the 23d Congressional District 


of Ohio in the Congress of the United 
States. As the Representative of this 
outstanding district, I have at all times 
considered it my duty to render the best 
possible service. 

In addition to my Washington. office, I 
maintain on a year-round basis a con- 
gressional office at room 525 of the Fed- 
eral Building in downtown Cleveland 
where I can meet with people personally 
at any time during trips back to the dis- 
trict when my official duties permit. 
During the time I am in Washington at- 
tending to legislative and official duties, 
a competent staff is in charge of the 
Cleveland office. 

In 1955, I initiated the idea of bring- 
ing a traveling office to the various sub- 
urban communities in the 23d District. 
Similar meetings were held the follow- 
ing year. They have been tremendously 
popular, and it gives me a wonderful op- 
portunity to learn at first hand the opin- 
ions and individual needs of the people. 
~ With the understanding that Congress 
will not be in session during the early 
part of December, I will again this year 
from December 2 through December 13 
follow the same procedure and have a 
series of conference meetings so that 
every resident of this suburban district 
can conveniently meet with me. These 
are not group meetings but office con- 
ferences for the individual. No appoint- 
ments are necessary, and I urge indi- 
viduals to meet with me on the date and 
at the place that is most convenient. 
Every resident of the 23d District is 
cordially invited to talk over problems of 
national concern, to discuss personal 
problems they might have with the Fed- 
eral Government, or to just chat and get 
better acquainted. The knowledge thus 
obtained, will better enable me to repre- 
sent the residents of the 23d District in 
the Congress of the United States. 

This is the schedule, time 6; 30 to 
9: 30 p. m.: 

December 2, 1957: Bedford, Bedford 
Police Station, 683 Broadway. 


August 15, 1957, 


December 3, 1957: Brecksville, Brecks- 
ville Town Hall, 49 Public Square. 

December 4, 1957: Bay Village, Bay 
Village Town Hall, 350 Dover Center 
Road. ] 

December 5, 1957: Warrensville 
Heights, Warrensville Heights Village 
Hall, mayor’s office, 4770 Warrensville 
Center Road. 

December 6, 1957: North Olmsted, 
North Olmsted City Hall, mayor’s office, 
Dover Center Road. ` 

December 9, 1957; Lakewood, Lake- 
wood City Hall, mayor’s office, 14532 
Lake Avenue, 

December 10, 1957: Rocky River: 
Rocky River City Hall, 21012 Hilliard 
Road. 

December 11, 1957: Solon: Solon VII- 
lage Hall, Council Chambers, 6315 S. O. 
M. Center Road. 

December 12, 1957: Berea: Berea City 
Hall, mayor's office, 47 East Bridge 
Street. 

December 13, 1957: Shaker Heights, 
Shaker Heights City Hall, mayor's office, 
3400 Lee Road. 

Iam most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who have 
made these meeting places available as 
an aid in rendering this public service. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report. shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has rè 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documénts, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Employment in Professions and 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress made by William P. McCahill, exe- 
Cutive secretary of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, before the sectional meet- 
ing of the seventh world congress of the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, held in London, England, July 
24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMPLOYMENT IN PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRIES 


(Remarks by Mr. William P. McCahill, Execu- 
tive Secretary, the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, United States of America, before 
the sectional meeting of the Seventh World 
Congress of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples, London, England, 
July 24, 1957) 


Most people who discuss employment of 
the handicapped with a person considering 
the subject for the first time are asked: 
“What kind of Jobs can the handicapped do 
best?” During the past 10 years, the answer 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped has al- 
Ways been the same. Instead of trying to 
cite chapter and verse of accomplishments, 
Wwe have emphasized that “there is no job 
that some handicapped person cannot do.“ 

And, the voters of America have agreed 
With this thesis, for 2 of our last 3 Presi- 
dents have conquered dramatic physical dis- 
ability and proved their competence in what 
We think is one of the most demanding jobs 
in the world today. 

Consequently, the title assigned for my 
short quarter hour today posed for me the 
dificult question of where to start and what 
ground to cover. In my difficulty, I called 
Upon our associates in the Employment 
Service, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the 
Civil Service Commission, the major 
branches of the United States Government 
Concerned with employment of the handi- 
Capped. I also requested material from some 
Triends outside of Government and was told 
by one that so much was available that I 
should visit his library in New York and 
Select my own reference material. This last 
bit of advice, I quickly discarded because I 
already had a 4-inch stack of background 
Material plus three bound volumes of our 
monthly magazine, Performance, the Story 
Sf the Handicapped, which for 7 years has 
been recording dramatic stories of dynamic 
People who have proven that disability is no 
drawback in the professions and industries. 

I shall share with you then, the highlights 
Of several inches of printed or duplicated ma~ 
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terial and the impressions gained during the 
last 10 years as I traveled from coast to coast 
and border to border as the senior staff offi- 
cer of the President's Committee. 

Shortly before leaving Washington for Lon- 
don, we released a new bibliography on em- 
ployment of the handicapped. ‘This will be 
available to organizations represented at this 
Congress and will provide a rather complete 
postscript to these remarks. 

Now, to the subject. Semantics being a 
rather inexact science, with the same word 
meaning different things to different people, 
I shall define “professions” and “industries” 
as I shall use them. This way, although 
everyone may not agree with my definitions, 
my remarks should be considered within this 
framework of reference. The “professions,” 
then will be the groups for which advanced 
schooling and a college degree are usually 
necessary. To satisfy any purists in the 
crowd, I'll fire and fall back upon table 8 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
fiscal year 1956 preliminary report which 
lists some 22 employment areas plus one 
labeled “Other.” 

The “industries” will be the groups which 
normally are labeled “Manufacturing” in my 
country and which make up approximately 
23 percent of nonagricultural jobs in the 
United States today. I have selected this 
somewhat limited field because it is one in 
which considerable research has been done. 
I also happen to know more about it since 
it has been my good fortune to have visited 
dozens of our large manufacturing plants 
during the past decade where I could observe 
large numbers of the handicapped at work. 

Certainly since World War II. we have 
never considered disability as any bar to 
advancement in industry and the profes- 
sions. As we put several million Americans 
into uniform a rather substantial “army” of 
the handicapped took over essential chores 
on our industrial front. And, as many of our 
veterans returned home with severe disabili- 
ties, we found that we had an almost aston- 
ishing number of young men and women set- 
ting their sights on the professions. The 
postwar rehabilitation graduates, both vet- 
eran and nonveteran, generally have moved 
into the professions and skilled industries in 
a much higher proportion than a similar 
number of nonhandicapped selected at ran- 
dom from the general population. 

This, of course, didn’t just happen. It 
was partly the result of good experiences 
with the handicapped during the later war 
years, including the special contribution of 
seriously impaired persons in our Manhattan 
project. And, it was also partly the result 
of top-level thinking in enlightened man- 
agement which generally went out of its 
way to assure the returning disabled vet- 
eran his old job back or one more in keep- 
ing with new service-acquired skills or vo- 
cational rehabilitation training. This ini- 
tial patriotic motive quickly proved to be 
such good business and employers were so 
well pleased with performance that the 
civilian handicapped also found more and 
more doors open to them in the professions 
and industries. This also provided the 
President's Committee with its two slogans 
which we are always repeating, It's good 
business to hire the handicapped” and 
“Ability counts, not disability.” 

These slogans were not coined on Madi- 
son Avenue in New York City where so many 
of our advertising ideas are born, but in 
the shops and laboratories of our industries 
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and professions. The monumental work by 
our Bureau of Labor Statistics, “The Per- 
formance of Physically Impaired Workers in 
Manufacturing Industry,” which was pre- 
pared for our Veterans’ Administration dur- 
ing the tenure of Gen. Omar Bradley has 
been the beacon light and basic reference 
work in this field since its issuance in 1948. 
It was this survey, conducted in 16 States 
and in 19 of the 20 industries by 
our standard industrial classification which 
generally credits the handicapped with equal 
or better work performance in the vital areas 
of mobility, quality, lack of absenteeism, 
safety, output and quit rate. Some 11,000 
impaired workers were compared with some 
18,000 so-called able-bodied person in this 
survey. 

Subsequently, surveys of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers gave the 
handicapped in industry a strong vote of 
confidence for performance on the job. The 
Atomic Energy Commission also conducted 
a study at Oak Ridge which again proved 
the handicapped could hold their own in 
competition with the nonhandicapped when 
properly placed on the right job. 

As a matter of actual fact in American 
industry today, it is becoming increasingly 
more difficult to identify the handicapped 
in the work force. Many corporation execu- 
tives tell us they have no way of estimating 
the percentage of handicapped in their work 
force because once the worker is satisfac- 
torily on the job he ceases to be handicapped 
in an employment sense. The same thing, 
incidentally, is true in the Federal Govern- 
ment, The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission can proudly tell you that since 1942 
they have made 138,000 placements of se- 
verely handicapped employees, many in the 
professions and industries. But they can't 
tell you how many handicapped are on their 
rolls on any given day this month because 
once the handicapped satisfy medical and 
job requirements, they are no longer handi- 
capped on the job. 

One final reference on Industries, a quote 
from the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ policy statement adopted by its board 
in 1952: 

“Employers know from experience that the 
handicapped individual when matched to 
the requirements of the job, is no longer 
handicapped.” 

Now, let’s take a look at the professions 
side of the ledger. Of the more than 66,000 

ns rehabilitated into jobs by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation last year there 
were 3,500 persons who went into short-sup- 
ply professional fields such as engineering, 
medicine, and education, An additional 
1,600 found jobs in semiprofessional occu- 
pations in addition to the 22 professional 
groups I mentioned earlier, The largest 
group were teachers, some 1,300 of various 
specialties. There were 426 accountants and 
auditors, 274 engineers, 185 trained nurses, 
139 clergymen, and 136 musicians. 

The above figures are just the smallest 
sampling and, of course, we have no figures 
at all on handicapped persons who went into 
professions without any Government assist- 
ance, either in training or finding jobs. We 
know there are a large number of them be- 
cause we see them every day. in our hos- 
pitals, schools, and courts, at meetings of 
professional and learned societies, and in the 
active file of our public employment service, 
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Having mentioned statistics of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, I should share 
with you some very interesting results of the 
Veterans’ Administration program for dis- 
abled veterans. Of some 600,000 World 
War II veterans who accepted vocational 
rehabilitation services, 21 percent selected 
professional-job objectives and 7 percent 
semiprofessional, Of 44,531 disabled vet- 
erans of Korea, 29 percent went into the 
professions and 8 percent into semiprofes- 
sional occupations. The percentage of pro- 
fessional workers in our country is nowhere 
near this high, absolute proof not only that 
the disabled can enter the professions, but 
also of the value of training. 

I'd like to condense two Veterans’ Admin- 
istration studies into as many sentences. A 
study of 388 totally blinded veterans of 
World War II and Korea showed that 38 per- 
cent were now working in professional, tech- 
nical and managerial jobs. A study of 466 
paraplegic veterans revealed that 47 percent 
were successfully engaged in professional 
work, including managerial. Both these 
studies, the first of a series, emphasized that 
the blind and the paraplegic veteran have 
moved into many employment areas success- 
fully which previously were thought closed 
to them. 

In summation, I should like to point out 
that the President's Committee has selected 
a “Handicapped Man of the Year” each year 
for the past 6 years from State governors’ 
committee nominations of outstanding per- 
sons who haye triumphed over disability. 
The six include a manufacturing chemist, an 
electronics manufacturing executive, a cir- 
cuit court fudge, an advertising executive, a 
physician and an insurance executive. Four 
were in wheel chairs, the judge was blind 
and the chemist was an amputee. These 
men certainly have proved by their lives 
that the professions in America welcome the 
qualified handicapped worker. The two 
manufacturers, incidentally, employ large 
numbers of handicapped persons in manu- 
facturing industry, doing some of the most 
intricate work imaginable. This story pro- 
vides a happy blending of the manufacturing 
with the professional and indicates that 
where qualified handicapped workers enter 
the professions they frequently move into 
policy positions where they are able to in- 
crease employment opportunities for skilled 
and semiskilled workers. 

However, we have much to do in the years 
ahead to hold our gains and to increase op- 

ties for those who have as yet been 
unable to enter the professions and indus- 
tries. We shall continue our informational 
and promotional efforts to change the atti- 
tudes of the many employers and workers 
who are not yet willing to accept the handi- 
capped on a basis of equality. 

The success of the past shall serve as the 
key to the future as we work toward the 
day when the handicapped the world over 
shall be limited only by their own talents, 
a day when all professions and all industries 
will pe open to the handicapped all over the 
worl 


Dr. Raymond R. Paty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, an editorial 
in the Birmingham (Ala.) News of Au- 
gust 9, 1957, pays a very beautiful and 
richly deserved tribute to our late friend 
and former member of the Board of the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority. Dr. Ray- 
mond Ross Paty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RaYMonpD Ross Paty 


Dr. Raymond R. Paty came to Birmingham 
in 1938 from Emory University in Atlanta. 
He was recognized from the first by this 
community as an erudite, courteous gentle- 
man and he quickly instilied in students 
under him at Birmingham-Southern College 
a feeling of respect for learning. 

He came to that presidency on the heels 
of Dr. Guy E. Snavely. The challenge, of 
course, was immense, and Dr, Paty met it, 
and well. Later he was offered the presi. 
dency of the University of Alabama. Leav- 
ing Southern with regret, he undertook the 
big job at the university. Later his talents 
as an administrator having shown so brii- 
Uantly, he was asked to become chancellor 
of the university system of Georgia. 

In that capacity he served equally bril- 
liantly, though he later was to try new fields. 

At the time of his death, Dr. Paty was 
a director of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
As such, he faced up to considerable chal- 
lenge. Some, we know, disagreed with his 
degree of belief in the necessities of expan- 
sion for TVA. But no one could have said, 
no one did say, that he was not totally sin- 
cere in his pursuit of the TVA objectives, 
In that Government post, he served as he 
had served everywhere else, with maximum 
devotion. 

Dr. Paty was a remarkable man. He was 
vitally alive, keen, inspiring to the younger 
and a challenging man among his peers. 
He had a joviality which glinted through 
with-a peppery quality. Quiet and digni- 
fied, he was a figure to inspire work, to 
create a feeling of well-being among those 
with whom he associated. This was of great 
value to all who knew him. 

We have always felt it was Alabama's con- 
siderable loss that Dr. Paty did not stay 
longer with us. Now that he has gone, we 
feel a keen sense of loss, a bitter regret 
that he was not spared to pursue longer his 
devoted interest in human beings and their 
welfare. Such a man is rare. Birmingham 
should feel proud, Alabama should feel proud 
to have had him with us as long as we did. 


The Scope, Purpose, and Activities of the 
Fine Arts Committee of the People-to- 
People Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to receive from the Hon- 
orable David E. Finley, chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts and former di- 
rector of the National Gallery of Art, a 
memorandum describing the work of the 
Fine Arts Committee of the people-to- 
people program. 

Mr. Finley is, appropriately enough, 
chairman of this People-to-People Com- 
mittee. Its aim is to fulfill President 
Eisenhower's splendid concept of ac- 
quainting the people of the world with 
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the very best which we of this country 
have to offer—in this instance, our ar- 
tistic achievements. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
memorandum be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON SCOPE, PURPOSE AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE FINE ARTS COMMITTEE OF THE PEO- 
PLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM BY Davin E. FINLEY, 
CHAIRMAN, FINE ARTS COMMITTEE, AUGUST 
14, 1957 . 


In September 1956 President Eisenhower 
called a White House conference in Washing- 
ton, designed to promote contacts and ac- 
tivities among individuals and nongovern- 
mental organizations in this and other coun- 
tries and in this way to promote mutual un- 
derstanding and friendship among the peo- 
ple of the world. On February 18, 1957, a 
Fine Arts Committee was organized in re- 
sponse to President Eisenhower's request that 
private individuals and organizations in this 
country should increase their efforts to make 
American achievements in the fine arts bet- 
ter known abroad, and to bring to this coun- 
try a greater knowledge of what is being 
done in this field in other countries. The 
scope of the Fine Arts Committee includes 
painting, sculpture, prints, drawings and 
architecture, but not music, which is repre- 
sented by another committee. 

The chairman of the Fine Arts Committee 
is David E. Finley, chairman of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts and former Director of 
the National Gallery of Art who was asked 
by President Eisenhower to organize the com- 
mittee and to serve as Chairman. A group 
of some of the most distinguished leaders in 
the American art world met in Washington 
to organize the committee and to outline a 
program of activities which would be effec- 
tive in achieving the purposes of the com- 
mittee. Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, was elected 
Vice Chairman; C. F. Jacobsen, president of 
the National Metropolitan Bank of Washing- 
ton, was elected treasurer; and Oscar Cox of 
Washington is general counsel. Thomas W. 
Leavitt was appointed executive director, and 
headquarters of the committee were estab- 
lished in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, through the courtesy of the gallery 
trustees and its director, Hermann W. Wil- 
Hams, a member of the Fine Arts Committee. 
The officers and chairmen of the various sub- 
committees constitute the executive com- 
mittee. 

The general purpose of the program, as 
adopted by the committee, is to make it possi- 
ble for people in other countries to learn 
about our artistic achievements largely 
through their own art historians, museum 
directors and curators; university professors; 
and teachers in schools; and through books 
and articles about American art published 
in their own journals and in their own lan- 
guages. In order to do this we must make 
available to foreign museums, libraries, in- 
stitutions of learning, journals and publish- 
ers, source material on American art, such 
as has long been available in the United 
States for the study of the art of other 
countries. The committee hopes to make 
permanent deposits in other countries 
throughout the world of color slides, photo- 
graphs, film strips and color reproductions 
of works of art in this country, particularly 
by American artists. A start has already 
been made on this program by the gift of 
such material to a university in the Far East 
which has requested such material. The 
committee hopes by loan exhibitions, by ex- 
change of lecturers, by publication of articles 
and books about American art, and by gifts 
of American paintings, sculpture and prints 
for the permanent decoration of our Em- 
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bassies abroad, to make it possible for our 
art to become better known in other coun- 
tries. This program is getting under way as 
funds from private sources become available. 
Mr. Frederick Gutheim, architect member of 
the committee, has arranged for the showing 
in Edinburgh and certain cities in England 
of the exhibition One Hundred Years of 
American Architecture, and other exhibitions 
&re being planned. 


Texans Pay Tribute to a Great Statesman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the late Senator Walter F. George was a 
great American statesman, and his con- 
tributions to this Nation have been rec- 
ognized by people in every part of the 
country. 

The people and the news journals of 
My State of Texas have praised his 
Statesmanship and mourned his pass- 
ing. One of the finest tributes was paid 
by the Austin American-Statesman of 
August 11. 

I ask unanimous consent that the trib- 
ute in this great newspaper be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATESMAN 

The late Senator Walter George was the 
Kind of lawmaker who makes the American 
legislative system workable and effective. 

Inevitably, that system depends heavily 
Upon a relatively few men of character and 
intelligence. This handful soberly guides 
the Congress on a generally sane course, 
helps it to balance or cancel its errors, keeps 
it moving toward objectives despite its great 
inherent inertia. 

For many years George headed the im- 
Portant Senate Finance Committee which 
frames the Nation's tax laws. In this post 
he was a stalwart guardian of governmental 
fiscal responsibility. 

Basically a conservative, his opposition in 
the mid-1930's to some of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's policies led the latter to attempt to 
Purge George at the polls in 1938. The effort 
failed and George continued a Senate career 
that lasted 34 years. 

Despite FDR's action, George led the late 
President's campaign to gain congressional 
approval of the vital wartime lend-lease pro- 
gram through which we aided our allies. 

Later in life, the Senator turned his in- 
terest to foreign affairs and took the leader- 
Ship of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

As chairman he was a strong advocate of 
bipartisanship in foreign policy. His per- 
Sonal pronouncements often had important 
€ffect both at the White House and in for- 
eign capitals. 

When he decided in 1956 not to run again, 
President Eisenhower gave recognition to his 
achievements in this field by making him 
® special Ambassador to NATO. 

Though for long years he was less in the 
Public eye, Senator George had the kind of 
Sincerity and intellectual honesty that 
Marked the legislative career of the late Sen- 
ator Taft, of Ohio. In consequence he was 
held in high esteem by members of both 
Parties, 
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George never shied from bearing the 
heaviest burdens a legislator could assume, 
In performing so wonderfully well the difi- 
cult tasks he undertook on behalf of the 
American people, he earned their lasting re- 
spect and won for himself a place among the 
outstanding United States Senators of the 
Nation. 


Statement on Commission on Increased 
Industrial Use of Agricultural Products 
and New Uses Developed for Surplus 
Agricultural Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following statement: 

The Soil Bank Act of 1956 established a 
bipartisan Commission on Increased Indus- 
trial Use of Agricultural Products. The five 
members of the Commission were appointed 
by President Eisenhower and confirmed by 
the Senate. The duty of the Commission, 
as prescribed by Congress, was to prepare 
and present to the Congress, not later than 
June 15, 1957, the necessary recommenda- 
tions which in its opinion would bring about 
the greatest practical use for industrial pur- 
poses of agricultural products not needed for 
human or animal consumption, including, 
but not limited to, use in the manufacture 
of rubber, industrial alcohol, motor fuels, 
plastics, and other products,” 

The members of the Commission were Mr. 
J. Leroy Welsh, of Omaha, grain dealer, and 
nationally known farm chemurgist, who was 
Chairman; Dr. Karl Butler, farm counselor 
for the Avco Corp.; Mr. George Coppers, 
president of the National Biscuit Co.; Dr. 
Charles R. Sayre, president of the Delta and 
Pine Land Plantation; and Dr. Frank Welch, 
dean of the Kentucky College of Agriculture. 
Mr. Wheeler McMillen, vice president of the 
Farm Journal, and nationally known agri- 
culturalist, was Executive Director of the 
Commission. These able, openminded, and 
devoted men were engaged vigorously for 
almost a year in fulfilling their assignment. 
The Commission was aided in their en- 
deavors by Dr. G. E. Hilbert, their Research 
Director, and Dr. S. R. Hoover, Assistant Re- 
search Director, who were loaned to the 
Commission by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Since their appointment in July 1956 the 
Commission held more than 20 meetings. 
They met with and sought the advice and 
counsel of President Eisenhower, Members 
of Congress, top Government officials in the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Defense, and representatives of farmer or- 
ganizations, land-grand colleges, and agri- 
cultural processing industries. 

In its assignment, the Commission was 
interested in obtaining information on: in- 
centives that would encourage industry to 
undertake more research and developmental 
work in the field of agricultural products, 
developments that are worthy of trial com- 
mercialization—that is, developments which 
need to be translater from a laboratory to 
a commercial scale, and on areas of research 
that need to be attacked to develop new 
industrial outlets for the products of agri- 
culture. 

In November 1946, 16 task groups were set 
up by the Commission to develop and ap- 
praise ideas for the Commission to consider, 
These groups were organized to bring to- 
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gether leading technical and industrial rep- 
resentatives in various fields. Some of the 
task groups were built around commodities, 
such as cotton, hides and skins, wool and 
mohair, dairy products, poultry products, 
white potatoes, and others. Three distinct 
groups were concerned with different indus- 
trial phases of grain consumption: one was 
confined to the wet milling of corn and sor- 
ghum from which starch and corn sugar are 
the basic products; another worked upon 
industrial uses for grain other than alcohol, 
and a third dealt with the various uses for 
industrial alcohol from grain. 

A task group on new crops was set up 
also. This task group gave consideration to 
the development of new crops which would 
be noncompetitive with crops already being 
produced in this country and which could 
be grown on acres taken out of production 
to reduce the size of the surplus problem. 
Castor bean, safflower seed and timber bam. 
boo have great promise as replacement crops. 

The Commission found that in every in- 
dustry which uses or may use farm prod- 
ucts there were men willing to put their 
services, Knowledge, and judgment at the 
service of the Commission, and to give freely 
of their time to serve on the task groups. 
Obviously, the men qualified for these serv- 
ices were busy men, but they were ready to 
contribute their inconspicuous and unpaid 
service, 

The reports of these task groups were stu- 
died and appraised by the members of the 
Commission and its staff and were used as 
the basis for developing thelr recommenda- 
tions and in preparing their report to Con- 
gress. 

The final report of the Commission was 
submitted to Congress on June 15, 1957, on 
which date the Commission expired. 

In its deliberations, the Commission was 
concerned with the question: Can the econ- 
omy develop profitable industrial markets 
capable of absorbing enough of the excess 
farm production to minimize, possibly even 
to eliminate, the need for costly restric- 
tions, supports, and surplus-disposing oper- 
ations? 

The Commission believed the answer to 
be an emphatic yes,“ provided the necessary 
steps are taken to make possible and en- 
courage such a development. To effect this, 
there are four main needs: 

The first is a sufficiently sharp sense— 
lacking so far—of the importance, the pos- 
sibilities, and the urgency of the industrial 
utilization approach to farm surplus prob- 
lems. 

The second need is a greatly expanded 
program of fundamental, applied and pilot- 
plant research—physical, chemical, biologi- 
cal, economic—to learn far more about the 
nature of agricultural raw materials and to 
determine what existing or new industrial 
products and processes might profitably use 
them. > 

The third need is to insure, through fel- 
lowships, scholarships, grants, and other 
means, that much more scientific talent is 
trained for and channeled into this neglected 
field of farm-product research and develop- 
ment than it has engaged so far. 

The fourth need is to provide in certain 
cases, suitable financial incentives during a 
temporary trial or development period—for 
example, new products or processes that are 
expensive to launch or that seem less prom- 
ising than alternative uses of risk capital, 
or that might lead to especially rapid dis- 
posal of surpluses, 

The Commission believed that the initial 
step in launching such a program is sound 
legislative action by Congress. 

The Commission's report outlined 106 
broad fields of research and development, in- 
cluding hundreds of product uses, that 
seemed to promise fruitful results. 

Following the instructions of Congress, the 
Commission drew up specific recommenda- 
tions for achieving the objectives it proposed. 
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Seven of the 10 recommendations deal with 
participation by many public and private 
institutions in an effective research network; 
fostering basic research; grants, fellowships, 
and scholarships to increase the supply of 
scientists; Government industry sharing of 
research costs; research and development 
work with new crops; commercial-scale trials 
of new products; economic incentives. 

The other three recommendations are con- 
cerned with financing and administration. 
The amount now available for industrial 
utilization research in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is $16,145,000. The 
Commission recommended that this be in- 
creased at least threefold, with additional 
sums for new crops, development and trial 
commercialization and incentives. 

It also recommended that in lieu of direct 
appropriations, 15 percent of the annual 
gross receipts from customs revenues be al- 
lotted for the industrial utilization program. 
This would be in addition to the 30 percent 
from the same source now available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, under Public Law 
320, for other designated purposes, 

For the administration of the program, 
there are two alternative recommendations: 

The first, to establish a five-member non- 
partisan Agricultural Research and Indus- 
trial Board to be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
and 

The second, to place the responsibility for 
the program in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, under a director with the title of As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture who would 
“be in charge of research and education 
within the Department and would coordinate 
all agricultural research in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In proposing this pattern of procedures, 
the Commission had in mind the need to 
achieve effective results as promptly as pos- 
sible, to maintain and expand the excellent 
research operations of the Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant colleges and 
experiment stations, to make effective use 
of the talent and facilities of other institu- 
tions, and to add as little as possible to the 
structure of government. 

The Commission believed that the ex- 
panded program of utilization research and 
development which it proposed would enable 
agriculture to do what industry, with its 
bigger, better integrated units, and larger 
resources of money and men, has long been 


doing. 

- The Commission was convinced that this 
approach would be productive in view of the 
excellent results which have already been 
obtained in the Department with its limited 
funds in this field of research on utilization 
of agricultural commodities. 

Much of the research work of the four re- 
gional research laboratories of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has re- 
sulted in the development of new and ex- 
tended uses for agricultural surpluses. These 
contributions are of two types: (1) Dealing 
with seasonal surpluses of perishable com- 
modities, and (2) concerning annual sur- 
pluses of stable commodities. 

Most of the research on perishable com- 
modities has been directed toward the de- 
velopment of methods for converting them 
to a stable, palatable, convenient-to-use form 
so that they are preserved and available 
throughout the year. This conversion to a 
year-round product tends to stabilize the 
price of these commodities. Foods in a con- 
venient-to-use form provide an incentive for 
the housewife to purchase them. 

Pioneering investigations to improve qual- 
ity and lower processing costs on frozen foods 
has played an important part in the genesis 
and growth of the great frozen food industry, 
particularly that in the Pacific Northwest. 
Many contributions have been made in solv- 
ing the new problems that were arising con- 
tinually from the enormous growth and di- 
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versification. of this industry which has be- 
come a major channel for utilization of many 
of our food commodities. 

Not only the frozen food industry of the 
Northwest, but also the entire industry has 
acknowledged on many occasions, the debt 
it owes to the scientists and technologists 
of the Department of Agriculture. These 
men tackled problems that were entirely be- 
yond the powers of the industry, found the 
answers, and by precept and example, showed 
the industry how to meet them. 

Another important contribution made in 
this field is on the development of frozen 
concentrated orange juice. The Department, 
in cooperation with the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, developed this basic process. The 
patent covering this process was dedicated to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for use by indus- 
try on a royalty-free basis. 

The citrus processing industry had the 
vision to follow through vigorously on this 
development. This industry has mush- 
roomed at an enormous rate. At the present 
time, no less than 50 percent of all Florida 
oranges produced are converted into frozen 
concentrated juice. ; 

This development has stimulated the pro- 
duction of other frozen concentrated fruit 
juices. Some of these are frozen concen- 
trated lemon, lime, tangerine, grapefruit, 
grape, and apple juices. Of these, frozen 
lemonade concentrate has been particularly 
well received, and its production has in- 
creased markedly in the past few years. It 
has bad a helpful stabilizing effect on in- 
dustry. 

Fruit and vegetable juices also can be con- 
verted into another stable, palatable, con- 
venient-to-use form, and that is as powders. 
The Department has developed a process 
which yields powders which have the full 
flavor of the original raw product. Orange, 
lemon, grapefruit, apple, prune, grape, and 
tomato powders now can be made. Due to 
the excellent storage stability, these powdered 
juices can be stored on the kitchen shelf 
with other staples and can be reconstituted 
quickly by the addition of water, even ice 
water. 

A great deal of commercial interest has 
arisen in fruit and tomato juice powders. A 
plant in Florida has been producing orange 
juice powder for a number of years. The 
construction of a plant for the production of 
tomato juice powder was completed some 
time ago and is now making preliminary com- 
mercial runs to produce tomato juice powder. 
This development has great promise and is 
expected to have a tremendous impact upon 
our fruit and vegetable industry. 

The commercialization of potato granules, 
or instant potato, has moved ahead rapidly 
in the last 2 years. The knowledge the De- 
partment has developed in increasing the 
storage life of instant potato and in develop- 
ing equipment for its production has been 
responsible for the success of this develop- 
ment. The instant potato now being pro- 
duced can be converted quickly and con- 
veniently into the mash form in the kitchen. 
The mashed potatoes are indistinguishable 
from the product made with fresh potatoes. 
Five companies which have adopted the find- 
ings of the Department are now producing 
this form of dehydrated potato. The do- 
mestié demand is so great that the industry 
has been having difficulty in supplying the 
market. This industry will continue to ex- 
pand. The Department believes this de- 
velopment will do for the potato industry 
what frozen concentrated orange juice has 
done for the citrus industry. 

Powdered eggs that can be stored and still 
be as palatable as fresh eggs is quite a recent 
development. All of us remember the de- 
hydrated eggs that were available during 
World War II; they simply did not stand up 
in storage. Several years ago, the cause of 
the rapid development of off-flavors in dried 
eggs was discovered in the Department. 
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Through appropriate processing and drying, 
this difficulty was overcome. Several com- 
panies are now producing this improved type 
of dried egg powder. It is being used by the 
Armed Forces and commercially, particularly 
in the manufacture of baking pre-mixes. 
The production of dried eggs has been aver- 
aging about 20 million pounds a year. This 
development is making a significant con- 
tribution toward stabilizing the egg in- 
dustry. 

Important contributions have also been 
made on storable surplus commodities. 

Perhaps the most important, significant 
contribution made in the field of cotton is 
in the development of new equipment for 
lowering the cost of processing cotton in 
textile mills, Before cotton can be processed, 
the matted or compacted masses of fiber in 
a bale must be opened and fluffed to enable 
more efficient removal of the foreign matter 
from the fiber, A new cotton opener which 
the Department developed several years ago 
does this better than any other, With this 
machine, more trash, but less spinnable fiber, 
is removed in the processing operation. Sav- 
ings are estimated by industry to amount to 
50 cents to $1 per bale of cotton processed. 
The textile industry has already put into 
use enough of these machines to process 2 
million bales of cotton annually, and new 
machines are being installed at a rate to 
handle an additional 500,000 bales each year. 
The basic patents on this opener have been 
dedicated to the Secretary of Agricuiture. 

The Department has made other improve- 
ments on equipment used in the processing 
of cotton. A simple attachment to a loom 
has been developed which permits the weav- 
ing of abnormally dense cotton fabrics hav- 
ing resistance to the passage of water and 
wind. This loom attachment is being pro- 
duced commercially by two manufacturers. 

Entirely new fibers with new and improved 
properties have been prepared from cotton 
by chemical modification. One such new 
product is acetylated cotton. It has higher 
resistance to heat than cotton and most 
synthetic fibers, and is used in laundry 
press covers, and ironer roll covers in com- 
mercial laundries. Two firms are now manu- 
facturing this next textile product. 

One of the disadvantages of cotton fabrics 
has been the problem of soiling. An anti- 
solling treatment has been developed by the 
Department which involves the use of a 
simple and inexpensive compound in laundry 
rinse waters. This makes cotton goods 
harder to soil and easier to clean. Prepara- 
tions of the antisolling compound are being 
manufactured by at least five companies for 
use as antisojling treatments for cotton 
both at home and in commercial laundries. 

Because of the lack of uniformity in cotton 
fibers, it is necessary to have accurate meth- 
ods of measuring their properties in order to 
determine their best end usage. A number 
of new instruments have been developed by 
the Department and are in use for these 
purposes. A new dye technique for distin- 
guishing between immature and mature 
fibers has been of great help to the industry 
in pinpointing processing problems. The 
relationship between length and strength of 
cotton fibers and the spinning of more uni- 
form yarns has been appraised accurately 
and summarized in convenient-to-use charts 
for textile mills. 

All these developments help to reduce 
processing costs and improve the quality of 
cotton fabrics, thus placing the cotton tex- 
tile industry in a better competitive posi- 
tion with respect to synthetic fibers and 
aiding the cotton producer by retaining the 
markets for his product. 

The largest new use the Department has 
found for inedible fats is in the feed field. 
When the price of these fats dropped to 314 
cents a pound a few years ago, inedible fats 
actually were cheaper, on a calorie basis, 
than almost any other feed. Before they 
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could be used in feeds, however, it was neces- 
sary to show that fats in feeds had value, 
and that the fat could be stabilized suitable 
for such a purpose; this was shown by the 
Department. As a result of this research, 
the use of inedible fats in the feed industry 
expanded rapidly. The present annual con- 
sumption of fats in feeds is now about 250 
million pounds, This expanded use for fats 
has been responsible largely for the increase 
in price of inedible fats from 3% to 7 cents 
a pound. 

Other new markets for Inedble fats have 
been developed in the chemical industry, in 
the plastics industry, and in the hot dip 
tinning of steels. 

Basic research on the development of Im- 
proved grades of oleic acid has been trans- 
lated to a commercial scale. Basic methods 
for the modification of oils and fats have 
resulted in their use as plasticizers or as 
Stabilizers in plastics. From the earliest days 
of hot-dip tinming, imported palm oil has 
been used for this purpose. The work done 
and confirmed by pilot plant and full mill 
Scale operations demonstrated that modified 
inedible tallow and greases perform even 
better than palm oil. 

During World War H. the Department de- 
veloped a new resin from soybean oll. This 
has been produced on a commercial scale for 
More than 10 years. It is used for the heat 
Sealing of glassine paper and other food 
Packaging materials. Recently, a paint com- 
Pany showed that the use of this resin in 
Paints leads to the production of a gelled 
Paint. More than 30 companies are now 
using the resin to manufacture gelled paints. 

About 60 million pounds of fats and oils 
are now being used by industry for these 
Various new uses. 

Much of the research work on corn and 
wheat concerned their use as a motor fuel. 
The Department obtained valuable informa- 
tion on lowering cost of the production of 
alcohol from grains. The work showed also 
that alcohol is an excellent motor fuel either 
as a blend or by direct injection into the 
Motor. Alcohol-gasoline blends containing 
10 to 25 percent alcohol can be used by en- 
gines of current model cars and tractors 
without loss in general performance, pro- 
Vided the fuel is properly blended. Alcohol 
has definite antiknock value and its whole- 
Sale fuel value in a 10-percent blend with 
gasoline is estimated to be about 14 cents 
Per gallon. To produce alcohol competitive 
With gasoline, grain would have to sell at from 
10 to 25 cents per bushel depending upon 
the size, location, and efficiency of the plant. 

It is now known that there is no technical 
Problem in producing power alcohol from 
grain, and no technical problem in using it 
as a liquid fuel. It is known, also, that the 
use of grains for the production of power 
alcohol literally would burn up any con- 
Ceivable surplus we could have in this coun- 
try. The key problem in this whole matter 
is the economic one. 

Several new fermentation uses for corn 
Which the Department has developed have 
been commercialized. A new outlet for corn 
16 its fermentation to produce a feed rich in 
the vitamin ribofisvin. A number of com- 
Panies are using this process now. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the current production of 
Vitamin B. is produced by new fermentation 
methods which were discovered by the De- 
Partment, Another process concerns the 
Production of vitamin B, and an antibiotic 
Which produces favorable growth responses. 
This also has been translated to a commercial 
Scale. The ready and economic availability 
Of vitamin B, for chick and swine nutrition 
has contributed greatly to the more efficient 
Production of these important farm com- 
Modities. It has been an important factor 
in their expanded production. This, in turn, 
hos resulted in increased utilization of large 
Quantities of corn. 

Processes which the Department has de- 
veloped for the production of calcium glu- 
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conate and sodium gluconate have also been 
adopted by industry. Sodium gluconate is 
being produced in increasing quantities for 
use in the clarification of detergent solutions 
used in the bottle-washing industry. 

A process developed for producing a new 
type of protein fiber from corn gluten was 
commercialized several years ago. This new 
type of fiber, called Vicara, is being produced 
in large quantities and has properties quite 
similar to cashmere. 

The Department’s research, done in co- 
operation with private breeders and the Iowa 
State experiment station, has led to the in- 


troduction of a new type of corn called waxy . 


corn. Waxy corn produces a unique type of 
starch which is finding increased use in the 
pudding and adhesive industry. Several 
million bushels of this corn are now produced 
in the Middle West, and its production is 
expanding. 

In part because of defense activities during 
World War II, less progress has been made 
on wheat than on any of the other commod- 
ities upon which the regional research lab- 
oratories were working. During World War 
II. the Department's research was concerned 
with extending the uses of wheat in estab- 
lished industries; for example, a process for 
separating wheat flour into gluten and 
starch was developed, A number of com- 
panies used this process for producing dex- 
trose from the starch. This dextrose was 
used as an extender for cane and beet sugar 
which were in short supply, After the war, 
when dextrose from corn and sugar were 
freely available, the production of a sweet- 
ener from wheat ceased. The Department 
was requested by the War Production Board 
to coordinate all activities on the produc- 
tion of alcohol from wheat. The alcohol was 
used for the production of synthetic rubber. 
More than 150 million bushels of wheat 
were used for this purpose. This operation 
also stopped after the war when our need 
for feeding Europe was great. 

Within the last 3 years major emphasis has 
been shifted to the development of new 
and expanded food and industrial uses of 
wheat. 

All told, the developments resulting from 
utilization research that are now in com- 
mercial use number 141, A list of these is 
attached. 

CEREAL AND FORAGE CROPS 


1. A new textile fiber from corn protein 
(zein). 
2. Production of riboflavin by Ashbya gos- 


sypii, 

3. Production of vitamin B,, by Strep- 
tomyces olivaceus. 

4. Fungal amylase process for industrial 
alcohol. 

5. Commercial production of penicillin. 

6. Commercial production of clinical dex- 
tran—a blood plasma extender, 

7. Fermentative production of sodium 
gluconate. 

8. Starch sponge as a hemostatic agent. 

9. Saccharic acid and its salts for seques- 
tering agents. 

10. Waxy cereal grains as sources of new 
industrial starches. 

11. Batter process for production of starch 
and gluten from wheat flour. 

12. Freezing procedures for bread and other 
baked products. 

13. Waxy rice flour as a thickener for 
sauces and gravies in prepared frozen foods 
and canned foods. 

14, Improved drying techniques for rough 
rice. 

15. Process for canning white rice. 

16. Humidity control during rice milling 
to improve yields of head rice. 

17. Aeration of stored rough rice to main- 
tain high quality. 

18. Preservation of vitamins and other 
nutrients in alfalfa meal with an antioxidant. 

19. Addition of vegetable oils or animal fats 
to dehydrated alfalfa meal to control dusting. 
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20. Improvement of steeping process in 
corn wet-milling. 

21. Safe drying of corn for industrial 
utilization. 

22. Production of 2-ketogluconic acid by 
fermentation, 

23. Industrial yeasts improved by hybrid- 
ization. 

24. Important micro-organisms made 
avallable to industry. 

25. Gibberellin—a plant growth regulator. 

26. Commercial production of itaconic acid. 

27. Corrugating and structural boards 
from wheat straw. 

28. Ground corncobs for soft-grit blast 
cleaning and other uses. 

29. Mechano-chemical process, a new and 
reyolutionary method for producing pulp 
from straw in high yield and with excellent 
strength characteristics. 


COTTON AND WOOL 


1. Cotton conforming bandage. 

2. Heat- and rot-resistant cotton by par 
tial acetylation. 

3. Use of CMC (carboxymethylcellulose) in 
laundered goods to improve resistance to 
soiling. 

4. Tobacco shade cloth with longer life. 

5. Permanent flame-resistant cotton cloth 
with THPC (tetrakis-hydroxymethylphos- 
phonium chloride). 

6. Loom attachment for weaving dense 
cotton fabrics—air-permeable but water-im- 
permeable. 

7. New machine for more efficient opening 
and blending of cotton from the bales. 

8. Differential dye test to evaluate ma- 
turity and dyeing characteristics of raw 
cottons. 

9. Improved nep control through new 
techniques for carding cotton. 

10. New guides for drafting cotton to im- 
prove the uniformity and strength of the 
Tesultant yarns. 

11. Formulas for determining the correct 
distribution of zone drafts on three types of 
long draft roving systems. 

12, New instrument for measuring fiber 
properties which aids the development of 
improved quality cottons with high elonga- 
tion. 

13. Printed cotton fabrics for fertilizer 
bags suitable for reuse in garments. 

14. Stabilization of nitrocellulose in the 
manufacture of gumcotton from cotton 
linters. 

15. Speedy method for conditioning wool 
prior to spinning and weaving. 

16. Development of objective standards 
for grading the yellowness of wool. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

1. Process for recovering volatile flavor 
concentrate (essence) from applies and other 
fruits for use as a flavor. Enginering design 
for a frult-essence recovery unit. 

2. Full-flavor superconcentrated fruit 
juices from apples, grapes, strawberries, cher- 
ries, and other fruits. 

3. Process for recovery of fruit essences 
from preserve manufacturing operations. 

4. Citrus fruit juice powders—orange, 
grapefruit, and lemon. 

5. Preparation of highly concentrated (6- 
to 7-fold) frozen citrus juice. 

6. Development of color standards for 
orange juice. 

7. Process for production of frozen purees 
of citrus and other fruits. 

8. Flash pasteurization of citrus juice. 

9. Frozen concentrated citrus juices. 
te Maturity test for oranges and grape- 

ruit. 

11. Method of developing color in citrus 
fruits by ethylene. 

12. Deaeration equipment for use in can- 
ning single-strength juices. 

13. Dehydrofreezing of apples. 

14. Frozen concentrated strawberry 
other berry Juices. 

15. Treatment of berry picking boxes with 
sodium orthophenyl phenate to control mold. 


and 
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16. Method for removing thrips, etc., from 
cane berries, 

17. Ripening procedure for freestone 
peaches for canning, 

18. Ripening propa raph ies apples. 

19, Process for canning da 

20. Pectin enzyme 3 in tomato prod- 
uct manufacture. 

21. Tomato juice powder. 

22. Dehydrofreezing of pimientos. 

£3. Objective indexes of quality deterio- 
ration in frozen fruits and vegetables dur- 
ing distribution. 

24. Low temperature lye peeling for pre- 
peeled potatoes, 

25. Improvements in dehydrated diced po- 
tatoes and potato granules. 

26. Starch-coated dehydrated diced car- 
rots. 

27. Control of delay off flavor in frozen 


28, Improved procedure for blanching green 
beans for freezing. 

29. Inpackage desiccation (for citrus and 
tomato powders, potato chips, hard candies, 
and dehydrated vegetables). 

80. Froth flotation cleaning of vegetables 
for processing. 

31, Single-pass evaporator with steam-in- 
jection heating for use in concentration and 

urization of juices. 

$2. Fluidized bed drier for use in the pro- 
duction of potato granules. 

33. Airlift drier for use in the production 
of potato granules, 

34. Belt-trough drier for use in dehydro- 
freezing or dehydration, 

35. Design for a laboratory fermenter (the 
Humfeld fermenter). 

36. Procedure for measuring frozen food 
temperature in unbroken cases without sac- 
rifice of product. 

37. Use of nuclear magnetic resonance for 
automatically controlling moisture content 
of processed agricultural products, 

38. Pasteurization process for fresh-pack 
pickle products. 

39. Reduction of losses in cucumber pick- 
ling by removing the replacing brine, thus 
reducing enzyme action which causes soft 
stock 


40. "Process for preparation of chlorophyll, 
xanthophyll, and carotene from leaf meals. 


| OILSETES 


1. Polyamide resins from soybean oil for 
use in gelled paints, adhesives, and printing 
inks. 


2. Soybean protein adhesives for shotgun 
shell casings and water-resistant boxboard. 

3. Soybean oil of improved flavor stability. 

4. Improved procedures in production of 
isolated soybean protein. 

5. A process for removing the beany and 
bitter flavor of soybean products and for im- 
proving their color. 

6. Nitrogen solubility index—an analytical 
procedure used to control the processing of 
soybean oil meal. 

7. Taste panel procedures for evaluation 
of soybean oil and other edible fats. 

8. Dimer acid, a new industrial raw mate- 
rial from vegetable oils. 

9. High shear agitation to improve the re- 
fining of crude cottonseed oils. 

10. Improved preparation of cottonseed 
for direct solvent extraction. 

11. New filtration-extraction process for 
oilseeds. 

12. Nonclogging, vapor-tight, screw con- 
veyor for continuously feeding oilseed flakes 
to solvent-extraction systems. 

13. Improved recovery of solvent and im- 
proved color of oil from cottonseed solvent- 
extraction plants, 
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14, High-quality cottonseed meal for feed- 
ing to poultry and swine. 

15. Chemically modified cottonseed oil 
(acetoglycerides) for use in cosmetics. 

16. Methods for determining gossypol in 
cottonseed meats, meal, and oil. 

17. Improved method for determining 
moisture in peanut kernels. 

18. Improved tung-oil vehicle formula- 
tions for use in paints. 

19. Improved methods for handling and 
processing tung nuts, 


SUGAR AND SPECIAL PLANTS 


1, Improved techniques for processing 
sugarcane. 

2. Reduction of losses in sugar content and 
purity by prompt grinding of sugarcane. 

3. Recovery of aconitic acid from sugar- 
cane molasses, 

4. Improved yield of beet sugar through 
reduction of fermentation in extractors. 

5. Basic studies leading to method for re- 
moving floc-forming materials during proces- 
sing of sugar beets. 

6. High-flavor maple sirup. 

7. Dial thermometer for use in maple 
sirup manufacture. 

8. Sanitary handling of mape sap. 

9. Color standards for official grading of 
maple sirup and extracted honey. 

10. Honey-fruit spread. 

11. Production and pharmaceutical use of 
rutin and quercitrin. 

12. Development of steam turpentine still. 

13. Development and introduction of Olus- 
tee process of pine gum cleaning. 

14. Covered separateor and dehydrator for 
removing water from turpentine. 

15. Improved removal of rosin acids from 
gum turpentine. 

16. Steam cleaning of dip barrels. 

17. Continuous still for the production of 
turpentine and rosin. 

18. Process for production of myrcene. 

19. A new chemical, maleopimaric acid, 
produced directly from pine gum and made 
available for use in plastics, photographic 
chemicals and printing inks. 

20. The use of paramenthane hydroper- 
oxide—produced from turpentine—as a cat- 
alyst in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


POULTRY, DAIRY AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

1. Processing methods for producing satis- 
factory dried eggs. 

2. Sterilization of shell eggs by high tem- 
perature treatment for a very short time. 

3. Modifications of scalding and chilling 
procedures in the freezing and storage of 
poultry to reduce labor and avoid toughness 
of product. 

4. Feather meal for fertilizer and feed uses. 

5. Dairy waste disposal system which pre- 
vents stream pollution. 

6. Improved heat exchanger for high- tem- 
perature pasteurization of milk. 

7. Improvements in cheese manufacture. 

8. Use of whey in caramels and in other 
candies and foods, 

9. Use of butter In candies increased by 
using yeast to lengthen shelf life. 

10. Use of soaps made from animal fats 
in manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

11. Improved keeping quality of farm- 
rendered lard. 

12. Animal fats in industrial tinplating. 

13. Process for making high-quality tech- 
nical oleic acid, 

14. Vinyl stearate from fats for use in new- 
type plastics. 

15. fats and olls for use in 
plastics, 

16. Use of technical grade fats in animal 
and poultry feeds. 

17. Synthetic detergents from fats, 
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THIRTEEN COMPANIES IN EFFECT OBJECT TO THE 
UNFAIRNESS OF RESTRICTIONS ON OIL IMPORTS 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will recall that I have consis- 
tently opposed plans for arbitrary re- 
strictions on importation of foreign 
crude oil. I have pointed out again and 
again that such restrictions are unfair to 
the consumers of this Nation because the 
restrictions interfere with the law of 
supply and demand. The restrictions 
artificially limit the supply of oil, espe- 
cially at a time when oil demand is rising. 

A further reason for my opposition to 
these restrictions is that they inherently 
discriminate between specific American 
oil companies. As proof of that fact, I 
should like to cite an article published in 
the August 9 Wall Street Journal, It 
shows that of the 22 companies affected 
by the administration's so-called volun- 
tary plan to curb imports, 9 have asked 
the Government to change their quotas 
of import ceilings. Two more indicate 
they will need adjustments later on. 

Thus, approximately 50 percent of the 
oil companies affected regard the limita- 
tions as being unfair. They may not be 
in a position frankly to say so. But they 
can hardly enjoy the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government is, in effect, arbitrarily 
limiting their profits, their return on 
overseas investment. Uncle Sam is once 
again arbitrarily doing what the NRA or 
the OPA and other meddlesome Govern- 
ment agencies with slide rules tried so 
unsuccessfully to do—to say who can sell 
how much. 

Even those companies which do not 
feel themselves too adversely affected by 
oil imports cannot help realizing that 
they themselves are a party to putting the 
camel's nose of Government interference 
under the tent. They themselves are al- 
lowing bureaucratic hands to direct them 
as to what they should do and should 
not do. The so-called voluntary facade 
fools no one. 

Allin all, slavish acceptance of Federal 
dictation is a strange position for a great 
industry which prides itself on free 
enterprise to put itself in. 

Let me say that I well realize that the 
13 oil companies which indicate they will 
comply for the time being are not exactly 
in a free and unhindered position. None 


of them, I am sure, particularly likes to 


displease the administration in Wash- 
ington. So the response which the Gov- 
ernment has received is probably noth- 
ing like an accurate indication of the 
real feelings of these companies. In ef- 
fect, the two companies which criticized 
the whole plan probably speak the senti- 
ments of many other companies as well. 
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All of them are trying to make the best 
of what they undoubtedly all feel is a bad 
Situation—a situation in which the Gov- 
ernment is meddling with free enterprise. 

In conclusion, I say that independent 
Producers of Texas who pride themselves 
on being great champions of free enter- 
Prise may themselves one day regret their 
inviting the camel of Government boss- 
ism into their tent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
Cle to which I have referred be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Nen Om Concerns Ask GOVERNMENT To 
Boost Crupe Imrorr Crmincs—Two 
Orners May WANT VOLUNTARY CURBS EASED 
ee ELEVEN Go ALONG WITH QUOTAS 
Wasnincton—Nine of the twenty-two 

Companies affected by the administration's 

yoluntary plan to curb crude-oil imports 
Sve asked the Government for immediate 

ts in their assigned import ceilings. 
Two more have indicated they may need 
pilustments in the foreseeable future, the 
nterior Department, which will administer 
voluntary scheme, disclosed. 

* remaining 11 companies have indi- 
ted they will stick with their assigned 

Quotas, but two of these have voiced criti- 

ace of the whole plan, which is designed to 

sta t crude-oil imports into the United 
of tes to 1,031,000 barrels a day on the basis 
beg reni demand. Imports recently have 

n running at a 1,200,000-barrel daily rate. 

11 companies’ intentions were contained 

8 telegrams sent to Capt. Matthew V, Car- 

Tar Jr., recentiy named special assistant to 

votato Secretary Seaton to administer the 

te Untary program. They were in reply to 

Ca. sent out last weekend by Captain 
ron informing the companies of their re- 

tos de ceilings and urging their coopera- 


contarings will probably have to be held to 
Canter complaints by seven companies, 
Ren Carson said. These are Atlantic 

Sning Co., Tidewater Oil Co., Sinclair Oil 
are: Northwestern Refining Co., St. Paul, 
Und Ou Co. (Ohio), Standard Oil Co. 
1 diana) and Eastern States Petroleum Co., 


Sud other oll- importing concerns, Lake 
hen Refining Co., Superior, Wis., and 
ad national Refineries, Inc., have asked for 
1 Justments but apparently do not seek 


gs. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. Bartlesville, Okla., 
a Sii Northern Oil, St. Paul, Minn., in- 
might need adjustments at 
tome future date, : 
he ePtain Carson said he hopes to schedule 
nent ase possibly at the end of 
ert week and said he believes they will not 
t long. He added he is confident com- 
ai es will adhere to the voluntary plan, 
Nee it is infinitely preferable to manda- 
may (ines ee which, the President warned, 
Bat — 
fot pag if the 1-year plan does 
Under the voluntary plan, upward adjust- 
ents in import allotments of individual 
th panies presumably would have to be at 
al expense of other companies, assuming 
Were using their entire quotas. 
ens ou Co. and Socony Mobil Oil Co. also 
ticized the plan. Robert G. Dunlop, 
President of the Philadelphia-based Sun Oil, 
the, his company will trim imports from 
804 Present 58, 000- barrel daily average to its 
400-barrel allotment by next April. 
none nine companies offering unqualified 
88 of the plan are Texas Co., Cities 
8 rvice Co., Gulf ou Corp., Shell Oil Corp.. 
Ccnndard ou Co. (New Jersey); Standard Oil 
™Mpany of California, Lakeland Pipe Line 
O., Toronto, Ont.; Gabriel Ou Co., Interna- 
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tional Falls, Minn., and Southwestern Oil & 
Refining Co., Corpus Christi, Tex. Together 
with Sun and Socony they account for about 
350,000 of the 755,700 barrels allotted to the 
22 affected companies, 


Drought Again in the Southwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in Texas and in the Southwest United 
States, from 1950 to the spring of this 
year, we suffered the worst drought in 
600 years. Then we had 70 days of flood- 
ing rains. The floods were so wide- 
spread that it was generally thought that 
the long drought was finally broken. 

Unfortunately, there are signs appear- 
ing now that this hope was premature. 
The drought again is rearing its ugly 
head. These signs underscore the ur- 
gency for helping the stricken farmers 
in the stricken areas. 

Raymond Holbrook, an Associated 
Press reporter, has written a story after 
a survey of the Southwest area. I ask 
unanimous consent that his story as 
published in the Abilene Reporter News 
on August 11, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DrovcnT AGAIN REARS UGLY Heap IN SOUTH- 
WEST AREAS 
(By Raymond Holbrook) 

Dartas, August 10.—The weather-battered 
Southwest, whose parched scars are being 
slowly covered by the first real crops and 
grass in years, is again anxiously scanning its 
treacherous skies. 

There has been no happy medium to the 
Southwest's weather. 

In the past 7 months the reglon has been 
swept from one of the worst droughts in its 
history through a sucession of destructive 
blizzards, dust storms, tornadoes, cloud- 
bursts, and floods to what some fear may 
be the hint of another drought. 

Many crops in southwestern States are 
again feeling the water pinch. It is begin- 
ning to look remarkably like the Southwest 
of last year—a land of famine and debt. 

When President Eisenhower flew to the 
Southwest in January he found vast areas 
devastated by drought in a region extending 
from Arizona and Utah eastward into Mis- 
souri. 

Twenty-nine million acres—nearly twice 
the area of the old dust bowl of the mid- 
1930's—in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska had suffered 
wind erosion damage. 

Many ranchers had been forced to sell all 
cattle except a few foundation head. Farm- 
ers told of going 3 and 4 years without mak- 
ing a single crop. Some farms were aban- 
doned. Reservoirs shriveled to muddy pud- 
dies. 

Then in March, a blizzard that lasted near- 
ly a week swept across the Southwest. Be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 head died. 


WELCOME RAIN 

The first rains were welcomed, hailed as 
drought busters as they continued. 

In some places they fell slowly but in 

many others they were violent downpours, 

washing away top soil, sweeping away live- 
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stock and flooding lowlands. Early plantings 
were washed out while in other areas farmers 
had to wait weeks and months before they 
could get into the fields. 

At scores of southwestern points the down- 
pours were the first real rain in years, 

Major County, Okla., which had only 4.17 
inches in 7 months last year, recorded a 
whooping 30.24 for the 7 months ended this 
June 1. 

LUSH PASTURES 

Once the rains and floods ended, the 
Southwest was like a new land. Rangeland 
and pastures became lush for the first times 
in years. For the first time in 5 years it 
appeared that Kansas would be able to have 
enough pasture and crops to feed its own 
livestock. Pastures there were rated 84 per- 
cent of normal July 1, compared to 46 per- 
cent a year before. 

Ranges in Colorado became so good that 
a shortage of cattle was noted at the Denver 
stockyards as stockmen were able to hold 
their animals longer than in previous years. 
On July 1, the condition of all range and 
pasture feed in Texas stood at 86 percent, 
the highest for that date since 1949. 

While damage from excessive moisture, 
hail, and wind took the edge off the highest 
hopes of growers, the wheat crop in most of 
the Southwest was considerably better than 
in previous years. 

The soaking rains did more than revive 
pastures and crops. They filled stock tanks 
and municipal reservoirs and restored badly 
depleted subsoil moisture. Southwest farm- 
ers and ranchers, for the first time in years, 
were able to stop borrowing and to start 
buying. 

HIGH TEMPERATURES 


But high temperatures, hot summer 
winds, fast disappearing surface moisture— 
and no recent rains—are taking the bloom 
already from the Southwest's improved 
agriculture. 

Some areas, especially New Mexico and 
far-west Texas, did not receive enough rain 
to revive the drought-ridden land. In other 
sections, pastures and crops that were ver- 
dant a month ago, have begun to turn brown 
for lack of moisture. 

C. G. Gibson, director of the Texas Exten- 
sion Service said in a recent report, “late 
crops, delayed by wet fields during spring 
planting season, now are wilting under the 
strain in many areas. Pastures and ranges 
are becoming brown.” 


RAIN NEEDED 
Alfred C. Brittain, United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture crop and marketing 


statistician for Missouri warned that corn, 
soybeans, cotton, hay, and pastures are going 
to need more rain during August. 

Even Nebraska, which “got off easy” in the 
drought and has had good rains this spring, 
reports additional moisture needed in some 
sections. 

Farmers and ranchers in the area have a 
saying: There's nothing wrong with this 
country that a good rain won't cure.” 

But in the Southwest, there's a mighty 
fine line between disaster from too little 
water and catastrophe from too much water. 


Airborne Drunks and Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
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Jent editorial from the August 15, 1957, 
issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer en- 
titled Airborne Drunks and Safety.” 
Hearings have just been concluded on 
my bill, S. 4, which would promote air 
safety by prohibiting the service or con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages aboard 
aircraft. I hope the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee will 
order this bill favorably reported before 
the Congress adjourns. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AIRBORNE DRUNKS AND SAFETY 


Just about a year ago there was widespread 
controversy over problems raised by excessive 
drinking in planes. When it seemed possible 
that legislation might pass Congress, the air- 
lines agreed to put their own limits on the 
serving of liquor aloft. 

That those limits have been ineffective is 
suggested by the fact that Congress is consid- 
ering new legislation to ban liquor sales on 
airliners, and by the further fact that such 
legislation is strongly supported by the Air 
Line Pilots Association and the Air Line 
Stewards and Stewardesses Association. 

The issue here is not one of prohibition, 
but one of safety. Who should know better 
about that question than the pilots? 

It ig argued that there is not much point 
in banning liquor sales in flights when drunks 
are permitted abroad, carrying bottles. But 
the pilots point out that civil air regulations 
now forbid tipsy persons to board planes, 
but they are not enforced and drunks are able 
to get liquor abroad, anyway. 

The answer is that, if safety will be pro- 
moted, the sales should be banned on com- 
mercial flights; while the ban on admitting 
tipsy passengers should be enforced. 

Probably the crudest argument for serving 
liquor aloft is put forward by Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board Chairman Chan Gurney. He says 
to ban liquor would hurt United States air- 
lines competing with foreign carriers. That 
certainly sets a low price on human life. 

Some day a tragedy may settle this matter 
once and for all. Meanwhile, we are pre- 
pared to stick with the pilots on the issue. 


Hog Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
hold the key to future hog prices. If 
the favorable prices and feeding ratio 
now enjoyed by producers prompt over- 
expansion of hog production, heavy sup- 
plies could easily bring about lower prices 
as past experience clearly demonstrates. 

Too many hogs leads to inefficient use 
of resources with accompanying low 
prices and incomes as producers well re- 
member from their experiences in 1949 
and 1955. In 1949, hog producers in- 
creased the pig crop by 10 million head 
and hog prices dropped $5 to $6 per 
hundred. Again in 1954, producers in- 
creased total production by 9 million 
hogs, followed by another 9 million head 
increase in 1955. Hog market prices 
dropped sharply. 

On the other hand as production is 
reduced, prices go up. Hog producers 
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made a cut of 7.5 million hogs in produc- 
tion in 1956. Hog prices have been run- 
ning from $18 to $21 per hundred at Mid- 
western markets during recent weeks, A 
year ago prices, while markets were re- 
covering from heavy 1955-crop market- 
ine, were as much as $5 per hundred 
ess. 

There have been periods when prices 
have held when hog numbers expanded 
but usually this was during a period 
when demand was high due to emergen- 
cies such as World War II and the Korean 
war. In 1941, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture asked for an in- 
crease in production and prices held in 
the war period. With stable production 
in years following the war, prices stayed 
high in 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
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Hog production was increased in 1950 
and 1951, but prices held due to the 
Korean war. Sizable reductions in 1952 
and 1953 production increased the price 
of hogs in 1953 and 1954. 

The past shows that when production 
is balanced with demand, hog producers 
receive satisfactory prices. If produc- 
tion remains on an even keel during the 
coming months, price prospects for hogs 
should be favorable. 

It is hoped that producers will continue 
to avoid excessive increases at the time of 
breeding for the 1958 spring pig crop. 
Production of meat-type hogs marketed 
at 225 pounds or less, will also insure 
better hog prices as well as more pork 
exports, which all help to stabilize hog 
prices at a proper level. 


Average 
k farm price 
Year Pig crop Slangh- point of 
tered Ist sale 
per 100 
pounds 
77, 619, 000 $5, 40 
71, 397, 000 9. 10 es eee World War II; prices up; slaughter 
78, 547, 000 13.00 me production World War II, prices up; slaughter 
95, 226, 000 13. 70 Do. 
BR, 068, 000 13. 10 Do, 
86, 000 | 71,591, 0V0 14. 00 Increase production World War IT; prices up; slaughict 
ecrenase. 
82. 700, 000 | 76, 115, 000 17. 50 Norma production prices up; slaughter increase. 
83, 300, 000 | 74, 001, 000 24,10 | Normal production; prices up; slaughter decrease, 
83, 800, 000 } 70, 869, 000 23. 10 
93, 200, 000 | 74, 997, 000 18. 10 Tastee production; prices drop; 8 increase, 
97, 400, 000 | 79, 263, 000 18.00 | Korean wary price held; slaughter increase, 
100, 600, 000 | 85, 540, 000 Al. 60 Do. 
88, 800, 000 | 86, 572, 000 17.80 | Lower production; price hold; slaughter increase, 
77, 900, 000 | 74, 368, 000 21.40 | Lower production; price up; ‘slaughter decrease, 
86, 800, 000 | 71, 405, 000 21.00 pete production; price held until September; slaughter 
ecrease. 
3 95, 700, 000 | 81, 158, 000 15.0 | Tnerease production; price drop; hter Increasn. 
8y, 700, 000 | 85, 215, 00G 14.40 | Lower production; price started up ay; slaughter increase. 
2 90, 200, 000 | 50, 700, 000 317.90 | Nor: production; price up; n jecT case, 


America’s Crusade for Free Men’s Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently Miss Joanne Andrews, Route 3, 
Ozark, Ala., won the statewide award in 
the VFW Ladies’ Auxiliary contest. The 
subject of Joanne’s essay was America’s 
Crusade for Free Men’s Rights. 

The essay is a very fine and thought- 
provoking paper, which all of us can read 
with profit. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S CRUSADE FOR FREE MEN'S RIGHTS 

“This is my country, land that I love.” 
That is only a line from a song, but they 
are replete with feeling for those of us who 
do love America—and that is indeed all of 
us. What is America’s most priceless asset? 
Is it the limitless natural resources, its 
matchless national wealth, or numerous 
other qualities? No, I think it is the charac- 
ter of its people, with their inexhaustible 
energy, their boundless courage, their in- 


domitable self-confidence, their transcen- 
dent vision, their sleepless initiative, and 
perhaps above all, their inherent irrepressi- 
ble optimism is the true glory of America. 

Had it not been for those courageous 
crusaders for freedom in 1776, America would 
not be the free Nation that it is today. It 
was not easy—winning our freedom from 
the British. Our ancestors fought for 5 long, 
hard years in order for men to have their 
free rights. The day we signed our Declara- 
tion of Independence, we could not read our 
future in the stars—there were times we 
wondered. Time has proven, however, that 
it was the right road, and the only road to 
freedom—and proudly we walked that road 
to victory. 

Today, as then, it is our job as loyal Amer- 
icans to crusade against the forces that 
would destroy our country. The fate of our 
Nation and of humanity is in our hands 
now, and, we must carry on what our fore- 
fathers started. 

Shakespeare wrote, And you all know se- 
curity is mortals’ chiefest enemy.” We, as 
individuals must be on constant guard 
against sacrificing our freedom to become 
slaves to security. For every benefit we 
gain, we have to pay a price. Oftentimes 
that price is a part of our freedom. Any 
man in America has the free right to work 
at any job that he pleases. The man who 
drives the plow in the field or swings his ax 
in the forest, or with cunning fingers plies 
the tools of his craft, is as truly a patriot of 
his country as the statesman in the Senate 
or the soldier in battle. Let us remember 
the price of our freedom—and that to pro- 
tect and preserve it, we must be constantly 
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Vigilant against every tendency in our politi- 
Cal, economic, and social life to weaken the 
foundation of private enterprise and free 
institutions upon which our Nation has been 
built in its greatness and strength. 

We Americans have more privileges, com- 
forts, conveniences, and opportunities than 
any other people in the world. We get some- 
thing out of life because we have a real In- 
Centive to put something into life. This 
Country rewards intitiative, ingenuity, and 
a willingness to work. We dream, here in 
America—then, strive to make our dreams 
Come true. That is what we call the Amer- 
ican way and it will be that way as long as 
We remain a free enterprising country that 
is determined to hold fast our rights of 
liberty, As long as we continue to crusade 
tor all that the American way means—cru- 
Sade in our every walk of life with vision 
and forethought, with determination and 
sacrifice: and with brotherly love and prayer. 

‘This is my country, land that I love.” 
It is just a line from a song until we put 
Our souls into it, and give it meaning. Then 
We breathe life into these words, and make it 
Stand for anything we believe in, and refuse 
to live without. 


Attack on the Right To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


a OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the edi- 
torial entitled “A Subtle Attack on the 

icht To Know,” from the August 14, 
1957, issue of the Savannah (Ga.) 
Evening Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
shen ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

Ollows: 


A SUBTLE ATTACK ON THE RicHt To KNOW 


aa unidentified author of the so-called 
‘-rights bill that bears the imprimatur of 
© Attorney General of the United States 
sortainly had a strange and distorted view of 
1 ch rights. As this fact emerged in the 
te of the Senate debate and the explora- 
the into the real import of the language of 
tn bill, courageous Senators saw to it that 
8 idious sections of the bill were eliminated 
tie that the great, hard-won civil right of 
te al by jury was written into the act. There 
8 mains, however, one provision that, in our 
parc noade to be iiaia lest the right 
e public to wW danger 
curtalled- seg! 
W provision to which we refer is one of 
1 Dee subtle sort of attacks on freedom of 
Oformation wrapped up in the s us ar- 
Eument that is essential to full in- 
Suity, In our view, and the facts of history 
5 bear us out, the contrary is true. Se- 
tow! sessions in camera, executive sessions, 
th Use the more modern expression, or call 
8 em what you will, produce results weighted 
2 the side of those who wish them to pro- 
ca predetermined ideas. This is so be- 
b Use the purifying light of publicity is with- 
eld and the people know only what the 
Powers that be want to let them know. 
ar civil-rights bill as it now stands, even 
x ter the vital amendments made in the Sen- 
te, gives to the proposed commission on in- 
8 into civil-rights problems the authori- 
64 , hold hearings in the open or behind 
losed doors. The closed door provision is 
enough, but coupled with this punitive 
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condition becomes absolutely intolerable: 
Any who released or used information ob- 
tained by the commission behind closed 
doors, in executive session, would be fined up 
to $1,000, or jalled fora year. This provision 
undoubtedly raises a question of censorship 
of the press, for, as succinctly pointed out by 
an Associated Press news analyst, the word 
“used” would seem to mean that a newspa- 
perman who got such information—and used 
it—could be fined or jailed. A court might, 
and perhaps would, so interpret it. 

If the bill becomes law it become one of 
the major news developers during the next 
few years. We do not believe it is to be seri- 
ously disputed that it would be a direct tres- 
pass on the public's right to know for news- 
papermen to be subject to fine or imprison- 
ment for reporting executive sessions. 

This newest instance of the fact that there 
is more to the civil-rights bill than meets 
the eye is to us further confirmation of the 
belief that the authors of the bill intended 
it to be that way. We urge the Senators 
who have been so diligently successful in 
protecting civil rights from invasion by 
jJuryless courts, aye, even, by Federal troops, 
insist that the secrecy provisions under 
which men of devious purpose might work, 
be eliminated. We ask this not in the name 
of newspapermen, who seek no special privil- 
eges in the pursuit of their work, but for 
the public—for the people who have a right 
to know. 


Let’s Remember Hungary on the Day of 
St. Stephen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on August 
20 Americans of Hungarian descent will 
once again celebrate the Day of St, 
Stephen. This year, however, this na- 
tional holiday has significance to more 
than just those of Hungarian birth and 
ancestry. It is meaningful to everybody 
who cherishes liberty and national inde- 
pendence, because the name of Hungary 
has become a symbol of dedication to 
those principles. 

The heroic revolt of last October and 
November has had enormous political 
significance throughout the world. It 
provided living proof that communism 
as an ideology has failed completely to 
win the hearts and minds of men, and 
that it is only by brute force that the 
Soviet tyrants are able to hold power. 
The revelation of the naked terror of 
their power shocked all civilized man- 
kind. 

The report of the United Nations in- 
vestigating committee has now con- 
firmed the tragic evidence of last fall. 
We all look forward to the meeting of 
the U. N. General Assembly on Septem- 
ber 10 when this report will be discussed 
and the hypocrisy and shame of interna- 
tional communism will be written on the 
record by the representatives of free 
nations everywhere. 

I hope that our own Government has 
learned from the experience of Hungary 
and that no longer will it sit by just 
waiting for something to happen. It is 
time now to prepare a positive program 
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toward ultimate liberation of Hungary 
and her neighbors behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. A mutual withdrawal of troops 
from Central Europe, so that Soviet bay- 
onets would no longer bolster the puppet 
regime in Budapest, might well be the 
first step toward freedom. 

Let us celebrate the Day of St. Stephen 
this year with the glory of 1956 in our 
hearts and the opportunities of 1958 in 
our minds, 


Resolutions Adopted by the 82d Airborne 
at Their 11th Annual Reunion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
llth annual reunion of the famed 82d 
Airborne Division recently took place in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. These men whose 
fearlessness and devotion to their coun- 
try was one of the brilliant chapters 
of World War II have continued to con- 
cern themselves with problems of our 
national security. The following are the 
resolutions of the convention adopted on 
July 5, 1957, which I call to the atten- 
tion of the Members for their very seri- 
ous consideration: 

RESOLUTIONS OF 82D AIRBORNE DIVISION 

Whereas veterans of the 82d Airborne Di- 
vision, meeting in convention for the 
eleventh time, foregathering to renew the 
esprit d’corps for which that group of 56,000 
veterans is justly proud, to join again in trib- 
ute to its honored dead, and to consider the 
problems of national defense; and 

Whereas the United States Army maintains 
at least four separate parachute training cen- 
ters, duplicating resources and training per- 
sonnel; and 

Whereas the world situation necessitates 
the need for fully trained and equipped air- 
borne divisions, ready to move into any area 
of the world in an emergency; and 

Whereas our national economy and defen- 
sive demands require the careful budgeting 
and expenditure of our tax dollars; and 

Whereas the Parachute School at Fort 
Benning, Ga. proved during World War II 
the value of a central training center to sup- 
ply parachute troops for active combat duty; 
and 


Whereas such a central training center for 
parachutists would be a necessity in the event 
of war, when our airborne divisions would be 
quickly assigned military objections outside 
the national boundaries: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That an Airborne Forces Training 
Center be established for the purpose of sup- 
plying trained personnel to all the airborne 
divisions; and further be it 

Resolved, That the basic airborne training 
of parachutists elsewhere cease immediately 
on the establishment of the Airborne Forces 
Training Center. 


Whereas the Military Establishment is des- 
perately in need of a means for attracting 
and retaining persons with scientific, profes- 
sional, combat leadership and management 
skills necessary to maintain a deterrent 
power; and 

Whereas the Armed Forces do not pres- 
ently have the means to compete for trained 
personnel urgently needed for the defense of 
this country, and a significant factor in their 
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inability to do so is the inadequacy of the 
present compensation practices now in use 
to bring military pay more in line with the 
pay standards of industry and to offer greater 
reenlistment incentive for highly trained per- 
sonnel: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to take favorable action to 
revise the existing pay structure now in use 
in the Armed Forces along the lines proposed 
by the Cordiner committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the parachute 
is a most hazardous form of transportation 
into battle, it is recommended that the 
hazardous-duty pay scale as provided by the 
Cordiner report be applicable to all para- 
troopers as well as to the submariners of the 
Navy and the fliers of the Air Force. 


Whereas the veterans of America's first 
airborne division are fully conscious of the 
serious world situation and feel that it is 
not only their privilege but now it is their 
duty to express their opinion regarding the 
future of our Army and the survival of our 
country; and 

Whereas we can foresee an important need 
for increased development of greater mobil- 
ity, flexibility, and higher concentration of 
firepower within our Armed Forces; and 

Whereas the Army, with its increased mo- 
bility and striking power stationed in stra- 
tegic locations, is a major deterrent to aggres- 
sion, and the role of the Army in any future 
wars will be decisive: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this convention, That the limi- 
tations imposed on the Army by the Depart- 
ment of Defense regarding Army missiles, 
limiting the range to 200 miles, be reevalu- 
ated to be more in line with the rapidly 
changing concepts of future warfare; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the airborne forces be sup- 
plied, as an integral part of its tables of 
organization and equipment, with the types 
of aircraft such as helicopters, converti- 
planes, and the C-130 aircraft necessary for 

the accomplishment of its missions. 


Military Land Withdrawals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


Or NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken a very active stand in opposing 
the proposed Navy's so-called modified 
application to withdraw more than a 
million acres of land in Pershing County, 
Nev., designated as the Sahwave Moun- 
tain Range. H. R. 5538, introduced by 
Congressman CLAIR ENGLE, chairman of 
the Interior Committee, would prohibit 
the withdrawal of any public lands in 
excess of 5,000 acres for military pur- 
poses without the consent of Congress, 
That bill has been amended by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee to except from the provisions of 
the bill the Navy's application referred 
to above. If the Senate approves the 
bill as amended, it will in all probability 
go to conference. 

Since it is probable that this legisla- 
tion may again be considered by the 
House, I ask permission to have inserted 
in the record an editorial by Bill Jen- 
kins that I believe tells the story more 
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tofore been told. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
Herald and News, Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
is as follows: 

Hor our 
(By Bill Jenkins) 

My admiration of John Prather, the New 
Mexico rancher who has so stubbornly de- 
fied the Government and the Army in their 
attempts to oust him from his ranch, con- 
tinues to grow. 

If there was anything I could do person- 
ally to help I'd be more than glad to take 
off for the southern regions and lend a hand. 

Prather, in my opinion, is fighting for 
more than a piece of land, He's fighting for 
an old American principle and hammering 
the first wedge into what well may become a 
fresh split in ideologies. 

You are all familiar with the story. Prath- 
er, who homesteaded his ranch more than 
50 years ago and since has built it up into a 
27,000-acre holding, has been ordered off the 
land because the Army wants to add it to 
their already huge guided-missile range. He 
maintains that he wants to keep the ranch 
for hfs heirs and that he wants to die there. 

Prather is 82 years old. 

Yesterday he left the land for the first 
time since the battle started and was prompt- 
ly served with papers depriving him of all but 
15 acres of the ranch. Deputy marshals had 
already moved in on the ranch and driven off 
Prather's cattle. They tried to drive him 
off, too, but quailed in the face of the old 
man and his trusty smoke pole and left with- 
out carrying out the orders from the court, 

It poses a problem for all of us. The busi- 
ness of turning over huge areas of land to 
the various armed services for use as bomb- 
grounds has gone too far already. The com- 
bined services already control millions of 
acres of land, much of it productive range 
and farm land, and are reaching out for more, 
There is no cooperation between services 
and they all stoutly maintain that they must 
have their own grounds; cannot share with 
the other services. 

It would seem that our tax-supported na- 
tional-defense agencies feel that national 
security rests on one shoulder only, not the 
combined abilities of ground, sea, and air 
forces. Personal initiative in business is one 
thing, squabbling over power and rights 
among the Armed Forces is another. 

I think it is high time that the Pentagon 
and the halls of Congress took some note of 
what is going on. The threat is pretty close 
to home as far as we are concerned. The 
Navy is currently trying to grab off huge por- 
tions of land lying immediately adjacent to 
southern Oregon. The old idea that it 
can't happen here is out the window. It not 
only can happen here but just might happen 
any day. 

If John Prather's hopes and dreams and 
years of hard work go down the drain he will 
be merely one of the first men to head down 
that lonely heartbreak trail. But there will 
be a horde behind him. And any of us could 
be numbered in that sorrowful troop. 


Elton Layton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr, HALE. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
the time was not available on July 31 
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when some of my colleagues addressed 
the House for me also to be recognized 
to speak about the service of Elton Lay- 
ton to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of which he has been 
clerk since the year 1921. All of us on 
the committee lament, though we cannot 
question, his decision to resign this 
summer. 

There are very few records to equal 
his in length of service and none that 
surpasses his in diligence, fidelity, and 
efficiency as clerk of a great standing 
committee. The very word ‘clerk, as 
applied to an official of a committee like 
that of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, is misleading. The duties of the 
clerk are only incidentally clerical. He 
has formidable administrative tasks and 
formidable administrative responsibili- 
ties in working with the chairman of 
the committee to schedule all its hear- 
ings, maintaining relations with the 
thousands who follow the committee's 
legislative schedule, and overseeing the 
work of a staff of subordinates. Added 
to this there are a multiplicity of details 
which may not be overlooked. 

Elton Layton is a paragon of efficiency. 
I have never known him to forget any- 
thing or to make a slip or mistake of any 
kind. On trips of the committee, I have 
seen Elton attending to his duties on at 
least three continents in Tropic heat and 
Arctic cold. I am certain he would have 
been equally good on the other two. I 
have never known him to get confused 
or flustered, Public service of this char- 
acter deserves all the recognition that it 
can get. The Nation owes far more than 
it realizes to the experience, competence, 
and devotion’ of Elton Layton and the 
very few people like him who run the 
machinery which as all Members know 
is indispensable to the work of a great 
congressional committee. 

Having served on the committee for 
11 years now, I have come to number 
Elton among my most valued friends. It 
is a privilege to pay him this tribute and 
to wish him long life and great happiness. 

We shall miss him. 


Southern Railway Rejects Freight Rate 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I include 
the following release from the Southern 
Railway System: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 13, 1957.— 
“Southern Railway does not intend to in- 
crease any freight rate where such action 
will price us out of the market and reduce 
our net income,” Harry A. DeButts, the rail- 
way's president, said today in a statement 
commenting on the freight rate increases re- 
cently authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
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“Southern didn’t ask for this increase, 
and not because we don't need the money. 
All railroads need more money, for the rate 
Of return on investment has been discourag- 
ingly low in the railroad industry for years. 
But it’s our opinion that higher freight rates 
Simply mean a merry-go-round ride to no- 
Where for us in today's bitterly competitive 
transportation business. 

“We are tired of seeing more and more 
freight which by its yery nature belongs on 
the ratis being carried, instead, by our sub- 
8idized competitors. And we are convinced 
that the principal reason is constantly ad- 
Vancing rall rates. This gives our subsidized 
Competitors the chance to skim off the cream 
Of our most desirable and profitable traf- 

while they ignore traffic they don't want 
Carry. They happily allow us to have 
What's left, knowing we're obligated by law 
© handle volume. It's our bread and but- 

r. We want more business, not less. 

“We believe we can get and hold the vol- 
ume of business our modern railroad now 
is geared to handle by keeping our rates 
down, even lowering them when conditions 
justify. We know that it is through a large 
Volume of traffic that Southern can best and 
Most cheaply ‘manufacture’ transportation— 
Saving money for our customers, and mak- 
ing some for ourselves. That's what we are 
determined to try. 

t “As to our position in this rate case, we 
2 that it has been a sound one, and in 
he public interest, Certainly it already has 
Caused those interested in the well-being of 
pua transportation industry to give serious 

Ought to the dangerous effect of upward- 

Spiraling freight rates.” 


West Point Plans Stiffer Selection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. S!EMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


net: SYEMINSEI. Mr. Speaker, the 
1 ew York Times lists the following in- 
ormation which I trust will be of in- 
to the House: 
(From the New York Times of August 16, 
1957] 


West Poner Plars Srivren BELECTION—LEAD- 
ERSHIP, PHYSICAL TESTS ADDED TO STANDARDS 
FOR COMPETITIVE APPOINTEES 


Wesr Port, N. Y., August 15.—A new pro- 
tee for selecting cadets among competi- 
ve appointees to the United States Military 
ademy was announced today. 
The new system is intended to raise the 
t ndards for incoming cadets. It will af- 
ta about 15 percent of each class, or about 
1 of the 735 young men who are admitted 
cla ually. The system will be used for the 
des entering the Academy next July. 
potter the new procedure, competitive ap- 
88 intees will be selected on the basis of their 
ental abilities, physical aptitude, and lead- 
Peed potential. Previously, only the scores 
tained on the college entrance examination 
ard mental tests were used to establish 
order of entrance for these candidates. 
Competitive appointees include those 
ed by the President of the United States, 
ene from the Regular and Reserve compo- 
dente of the Army and Air Force, sons of 
Mü veterans, and graduates of honor 
Dey and naval schools. The noncom- 
titive appointees are those nominated by 
Presentatives and Senators. 
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ABILITIES TO BE TESTED 

Mental abilities will be determined by the 
competitive candidate's record in the scho- 
lastic aptitude test and achievement tests 
in intermediate mathematics and English 
composition, given by the college board in 
March, and his scholastic standing in his 
high-school graduating class, 

Physical autitude will be determined by 
the West Point physical aptitude test, which 
will be given with the college board's tests. 

Leadership potential will be determined 
by a review of the candidate's extracurricu- 
lar activities at schools attended, and by 
confidential appraisals furnished by school 
principals, teachers, guidance counselors, and 
others. 

The Academy’s Academic Board will have 
responsibility for the final selection of all 
competitive candidates, . 


The 17th of Series of Editorials by F. F. 
McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert the 17th of a series of edi- 
torial letters by F. F. McNaughton ap- 
pearing in the Pekin Daily Times, Pekin, 
Ill 


The letter follows: 

[From the Pekin (II.) Dally Times of 
August 9, 1957] 
THE Eprron's Wire SPEAKS TODAY 

Here's a mystery. 

Maybe it tells nothing. 

But this happens. 

My hearing aid is very sensitive. It is 
quick to detect unusual electric currents. 

Last time we were in Moscow we (largely 
out of curiosity because the boys were along) 
hunted the hidden microphones in the 
rooms. 

Russia then was a “police state.” People 
disappeared, never to be heard of again. 

So we were cautious. 

But this time we came into Russla totally 
carefree. We are not whispering; not hunt- 
ing hidden microphones; not looking over 
our shoulders. 

But this has happened: 

At two points in our rooms, my hearing 
aid acts up, 

It beeps. 

It has about the rhythm of a busy signal 
on a telephone line. 

It could be the hidden monitor on the 
telephone line. 

It may be an alive microphone, hidden 
somewhere to record all our conversation, 

May not be anything. 

One thing is certain: I do not get that 
noise anywhere else. 

It is sure that, if they wanted to record 
our conversation, they would have no com- 
punctions of conscience whatsoever against 
doing it. 

Also it is sure that we are not concerned 
about it and are not paying any heed to it. 
We have nothing to say that we are not 
willing to have any Russian hear, 

Mister Mac wrote a letter to Logan Unland 
telling an experience that was not for femi- 
nine reading. He started the letter off with 
an apology to the Russian censor (who un- 
doubtedly would be a woman) for having to 
read “such stuff,” 
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The So-Called Civil-Rights Bill With 
Senate Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, the so-called 
civil-rights bill, which passed the House 
of Representatives over my strenuous 
objections and vote, has been amended 
by the Senate and returned to the House, 
After its passage by the Senate, how- 
ever, some very serious flaws in the Sen- 
ate version have been discovered. It is 
now conceded by the proponents of the 
bill in both bodies that the bill as passed 
by the Senate must be changed mate- 
rially. 

The following are some of the fatal de- 
fects in the bill which the Senate enacted 
and which they now want to correct. 
Under the terms of the bill, a newspaper 
reporter can be fined or imprisoned if he 
publicizes evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session before the Civil Rights 
Commission. In other words, if a wit- 
ness who testified before the Commission 
tells a newspaper reporter what he testi- 
fied to, and the reporter uses or releases 
this testimony to the public, the reporter 
may be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 1 year. 
The proponents of this bill admit that 
this provision violates freedom of the 
press guaranteed by our Constitution 
and they promise to pass a resolution 
eliminating this provision. 

The Senate’s provision with respect to 
a jury trial is fatally defective, and the 
proponents of the bill now admit that 
it must be changed. According to this 
amendment defendants under this act 
can be held in civil contempt without a 
jury trial. But in the case of criminal 
contempt they are entitled to a jury trial 
under certain circumstances. As stated 
by the majority leader in the Senate, 
the vast majority of cases would be 
handled under the civil contempt, which 
means that the judge would order the 
defendant to jail and keep him there un- 
til he agreed to comply with the court’s 
order or decree. The court would not 
need to resort to criminal contempt be- 
cause he could accomplish what he wants 
to through civil contempt. In practical 
effect, therefore, defendants under this 
act are not given a jury trial. However, 
the provision which extends jury trial to 
all cases of criminal contempt will apply 
to 38 acts of Congress, wherein the ad- 
ministrative agencies of the Government 
are compelled to enforce their orders and 
decrees through injunction. It is now 
conceded that this will produce chaos 
and hopeless confusion in the adminis- 
trative of our Government, and the pro- 
ponents of the bill now want to eliminate 
this provision and to limit jury trials in 
criminal contempt to this act. 

In order to illustrate the harmful ef- 
fect which would result from the Senate 
amendment, let us take a typical case: 
When someone puts on the market a 
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poisonous or deleterious food or drug, 
the Food and Drug Administration can 
get a Federal judge to issue an injunc- 
tion restraining the shipment, sale or 
marketing of such food or drug. Under 
the Senate amendment the defendant 
could demand and obtain a jury trial. 
Let us take the case of a “quack” who is 
peddling some harmful drug. He is en- 
joined but ignores the injunction. When 
he is held in criminal contempt he de- 
mands a jury trial and weeks may be 
consumed in the trial. He can intro- 
duce scores of deceived patients to tes- 
tify regarding ‘the efficacy of his treat- 
ment or drug. This situation applies to 
practically every administrative agency 
of the Government. 

The effect, therefore, of the Senate 
amendment would be to do far more 
harm than good. It would afford very 
little protection for defendants accused 
of denying voting rights, but it would 
practically paralyze the administration 

of many laws of Congress. 

Thus we have another example of a 
politically motivated bill which has been 
carelessly and loosely written for the 
purpose of capturing minority votes. 

It is probable that many other flaws 
in this so-called civil-rights bill will be 
discovered in the course of time. For 
instance, under the present law, if any 
act is made a crime by State or Federal 
law every defendant is entitled to a jury 
trial in contempt proceedings. It ap- 
pears that the Senate amendment re- 
peals this law so that hereafter the 
criminal contempt will be defined by 
general jurisprudence. What will be the 
effect of this? Some very responsible 
authorities hold that this provision will 
actually curtail the present right of de- 
fendants to a jury trial in contempt pro- 
ceedings. 

Furthermore, the bill as amended by 
the Senate permits the Federal Govern- 
ment to prescribe the qualifications of 
jurors in violation of our Constitution, 
which reserves this right to the States. 
It is now conceded that the Senate 
amendment is unworkable, and the pro- 
ponents now want to limit it to vot- 
ing rights. This illustrates the political 
nature of this bill from its very incep- 
tion. 

When this bill came before us in 1955, 
I offered an amendment providing for 
fair rules of procedure, which was adopt- 
ed by the House. I also offered several 
other important amendments which 
were adopted. In fact, the bill was ma- 
terially changed on the floor of the 
House because it was so loosely and care- 
lessly drawn that even its proponents 
could not defend it. The bill failed to 
become a law. It was hoped that this 
experience would persuade the propo- 
nents of civil rights to write a bill which 
could be understood. While this bill is 
an improvement over its predecessor in 
some respects, it is still subject to many 
serious objections. s 

Of course, the fatal defect in the bill 
is the basic provision, which authorizes 
the Attorney General at the taxpayers’ 
expense to foment litigation. This is ab- 
solutely indefensible. There are ample 
civil and criminal laws on our statute 
books to protect the constitutional rights 
of every citizen. Under our present Fed- 
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eral laws, if any qualified citizen is denied 
the right to vote on account of race, color, 
or creed, all that he has to do is to com- 
plain to the Federal district attorney 
and the guilty person or persons can be 
prosecuted and convicted for acrime. As 
I said, the real purpose of this bill is 
political. It is designed to capture the 
Negro vote. In doing so, little or no con- 
sideration has been given to the mischief 
and ill will which will be stirred up. 

I recognize of course, Mr. Speaker, 
that those of us who are opposed to this 
kind of legislation are in a hopeless 
minority. Any bill labeled civil rights 
which comes on the floor will be adopted 
by a majority of 3 to 1. Under the 
rigid rules of the House, there is no op- 
portunity for a filibuster after the bill 
once reaches the floor. Our only hope 
has been that the other body would exer- 
cise its privilege of prolonged debate to 
keep such a bill from becoming a law. 
This was not done, and we are now con- 
fronted with a politically inspired meas- 
ure which will be passed when it reaches 
the floor. 

I am hoping that the bill can be kept 
in the Rules Committee until next year 
at least, so that the Congress and the 
country will have an opportunity to un- 
derstand the unwise provisions of the bill. 
Many bugs in the bill have been discov- 
ered since it passed the House and the 
Senate, and many more will be discovered 
before next January. 

I want to compliment those of my 
southern colleagues who have courage- 
ously and steadfastly fought this inequi- 
tous bill with all the resources at their 
command. It has been my privilege and 
honor to collaborate with them. It is 
my understanding that the bill was orig- 
inally slated to be brought to the House 
on February 15th, but it was not until 
July that it came to us for a vote. The 
delay in the consideration of the bill, 
which has been brought about by the 
strenuous opposition of a minority of 
Members, has been responsible for the 
discovery of some of the glaring defects 
of the bill. 

I want to compliment my colleagues, 
Hon. Howarp Surg and Hon. WILLIAM 
Corner, for their great leadership in our 
fight against this bill. They have shown 
Tare courage and resourcefulness and 
our country owes them a great debt of 
gratitude. Anyone can go downstream 
and move with the tide, but it takes 
the very rare quality of moral courage 
to stand up and be counted when the 
going is rough. Both of these great 
statesmen are true sons of the South. 
They have typified that devotion to prin- 
ciple which has characterized so many 
of our southern leaders. They have 
refused to bend their knees so that 
thrift may follow fawning. They have 
chosen the stony paths of self-respect 
to the alluring and comfortable road of 
political advancement. In their lead- 
ership of the opposition, they have been 
supported by a group of the finest men 
I have even known in Congress, All of 
them are a credit to their people. They 
have kept the faith and fought the good 
fight, uncaring consequences. They have 
taken seriously Shakespeare’s immortal 
words; 
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This above all: To thine own self be true, 
and it must follow, as the night the day, thou 
canst not then be false to any man, 


Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this 
bill with or without the Senate amend- 
ment. This legislation strikes at the 
very heart of constitutional government 
in America. It is another step in the 
direction of stripping our States of their 
reserved rights. Those who vainly imag- 
ine that this bill will satisfy the advo- 
cates of so-called civil-rights legislation 
are doomed to a rude awakening. Their 
success in this measure would only serve 
to whet their appetite for more drastic 
legislation. You cannot compromise 
with principle and satisfy those who de- 
mand such compromise, or safeguard 
those who yield such compromise. 
Time will prove, Mr. Speaker, that this 
is one of the worst bills that Congress 
ever passed. 


Ideas and Ideals, Vehicles for Permanent 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude for printing in the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Mr. Henry J. Kaiser to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
post convention, at Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, Honolulu, T. H. 

The indomitable Henry J. Kaiser has 
been in Hawaii but a comparatively short 
time. When he came, he brought with 
him a vision and a dream, as well as the 
enterprise and energy for which he is 
justly famed. 

The result has been accomplishment, 
the opening of new and wider horizons, 
and a realization by the people of Hawaii 
that the impossible just takes a little 
longer. Mr. Kaiser has made a major 
contribution to Hawaii today and to her 
future tomorrow. I am sure that his 
speech will be of general interest. 

The speech follows: 

My wish for your stay in Hawaii is this: 

May you partake of the real Aloha spirit 
of the friendly people of the islands. 

May the melodies and beauty of the 
islands enter and live in your hearts. 

And may you store up memories here as 
did Mark Twain who recalled Hawaii as the 
loveliest fleet of islands that lies anchored 
in any ocean.” 

When Riley Allen invited me to speak to- 
day, I asked him, “What do you think the 
editors would like me to talk about?” 

“About 20 minutes,” Riley said, “No 
more.” 

Then our esteemed Riley jotted down & 
suggested title for my talk: “Free World 
Travel as a Factor for Peace.” 

At first, my thoughts rebelled at the mag- 
nitude of even touching on “peace” in 20 
minutes, especially among leaders of public 
opinion who dally are giving voice to man- 
kind's craving for lasting peace, and report- 
ing the ceaseless struggles that must be 
Tawo to attain both peace and human free- 

om. 
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Our age can and will extend the benefits 
Of civilization to the entire human race. I 
believe this will prove the surest way to 
Peace and freedom. 

In a world still half-starved, half-educated, 
half-enslaved, the final victory for perma- 
nent peace can be won within this century, 
through ideas and ideals that move the 
hearts of men, through helping a thousand 
Million people around the globe rise to lives 
Of greater abundance. 

Americans have the God-given opportu- 
nity—the opportunity that is seen so crystal 
clear by men of the press—to lead the cru- 
Sade for the revolutionary improvement in 
the spirits and the lot of mankind. That's 

© course for preventing a world war of 
&tomic and hydrogen bombs from vaporizing 
Civilization, 

Now you see why I hesitated at trying to 
Place free-world travel in perspective as a 
factor for peace. 

Riley Allen came back with this thought, 
Which I agree with: 

No part of the world is more keenly cog- 
Rizant of the value of travel—individual 
travel as well as business and official travel— 
than Hawaii. 

“Here we regard free travel, free choice of 
destinations, free choice of modes of trans- 
bortation, as not merely a boon to our accel- 
Died mein tourist business, but as an important 

actor in making friendships and thereby 
extending commerce and peace.” 

As a matter of fact, speaking personally, it 
took my own travels through South America 
and to this Paradise of the Pacific’ to open 
My eyes to certain significant things. 

12 1954 and 1955, I made a number of trips, 
ranting maybe 75,000 miles of flying, through 

tin America. I was overwhelmed by the 
Opportunities I saw for industrial develop- 
ment and for multiplying the people's pro- 
ductivity and standard of living. 

I traveled a South and Central America 

d of natural resources spread over 
R land mass twice the size of the United 
tate, Possessed of the virtually untapped 
Farner resources of 200 million people, des- 
ned to reach a population of 500 million 
Within this century. 
These travels gave me a sharp, first-hand 
realization that we cannot have a strong 
orth America without a strong South 
America; nor, in the Pacific, can we have a 
5 United States without our billion 
eighbors bordering the Pacific also living 
More abundant lives. 
ù What American enterpriser can see vast 
on wants and needs and not try to do 
mething about fulfilling them? 
Us vel can certainly expose and awaken 
to our fellow men’s needs. 
Poo I saw jobs crying to be done to assist 
5 Latin American people, I was reminded 
up D epitaph that Andrew Carnegie wrote: 
nai Succeeded because he surrounded him- 
f with men who knew more than he did.” 
mene grateful to be able to call upon team- 
&tes—men who know more than I do. 
ù I could cable or telephone home, and the 
ext day, there might fly into a South Amer- 
ah country a team of automotive men to 
Mersey the establishment of the first motor 
a icle manufacturing industry in the 
tern continent; or other teams of ex- 
8 to survey opening up coal resources or 
ù er vast sources of power; or to help build 

P other nations’ infant steel industries: or 
Ban fabulously rich iron ore; or discover 
aie and produce aluminum; or build 
pya Ps, cement plants, oil refineries, highways, 
à Mms—the many projects basic to people 

urging forward. 
hen I was told big-scale financing of 
8 Latin American projects appeared im- 

Sssible. I was glad to be able to turn to 
10 cial brains back home who had a part 
ot the Kaiser companies—during our period 
pl expansion since World War H- naving em- 

Oyed $1,555 million of private financing. 
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I hope you'll pardon me for underscoring 
private financing, and may I add that right 
today, our companies have overall expan- 
sion programs aggregating about $540 mil- 
lion. 

Yet the investment of American know-how 
can prove infinitely more important than the 
investment of dollars in helping other peo- 
ples advance. i 

It has been profoundly stirring to wit- 
ness—wherever around the globe our engl- 
neers, production managers, construction 


men and technicians are working today—how . 


peoples of less developed lands respond avid- 
ly and ably to secret of mass production and 
to the application of science, technology, 
and efficient management methods. 

Through Honolulu Airport, our organiza- 
tions have a flow of engineers and builders 
going out to India to assist Tata build a $130 
million steel plant; to Australia to help bulld 
the biggest project in that country’s history 
to develop electric power and irrigation; or 
others going to Asia to confer on peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; to assist in Jeep pro- 
duction; or see about a new ship being built 
for us in Japan. 

Multiply and remultiply these examples 
by what other American corporations are 
doing and you realize that the travel that 
takes know-how to other peoples becomes a 
priceless contribution to freeing humanity 
from want and war. 

Yet I am sure, in coming years, American 
know-how will be on the move—on the evo- 
lution-creating move—far more than up to 
now. 

Turning now to another aspect of travel, 
it has been Hawali that awakened me to what 
I call a new industry—the new vacation in- 
dustry. It is at the beginning already of 
becoming a giant industry. 

I came here for a 1-week visit in 1954, and 
was shocked at the shortage of hotels and 
ships that was preventing so many people 
from enjoying vacations in the islands. I 
felt Hawaii should make it possible and 
alluring for five times as many visitors as 
then to enjoy the romance, melody, sun, and 
sea of the tropical islands. Indeed, even- 
tually 10 times as many. 

You witness what is taking place now. 

More than a 50-percent increase has been 
accomplished in hotels. 

More than three times more cruise-ship 
passages are scheduled next year than last— 
a total of more than 61,000 passages each 
way to be run in 1958 between the mainland 
and Hawalli. 

Then will come the jet passenger planes in 
1959, reducing traveltime from New York to 
the Pacific coast to little more than 4 hours, 
with another lightning flash of 4 hours on 
into Honolulu. 

At last Hawaii has the transportation and 
facilities to invite major conventions, And, 
before long, conventions alone can double 
travel to the islands and require the build- 
ing of a thousand hotel rooms a year. 

Here you can see how the Hawaiian Vil- 
lage Hotel has grown to 650 rooms in less 
than 2 years, but master plans are to ex- 
pand this vacation center to 3,000 rooms, 
Next I expect Magic Isle to rise off nearby 
Ala Moana Park, creating a beach double the 
length of old Waikiki and a magnificent site 
for hotels with a total of 10,000 rooms. 

No longer Is there any doubt that the vaca- 
tion industry will overtake the historic sugar 
and pineapple industries and become the 
No. 1 creator of employment and businesses 
in the islands. 

The farflung Pacific area scarcely has 
scratched the surface yet in attracting travel 
and vacation income, as compared with Eu- 
rope and popular resort areas both on the 
mainland and abroad. There will be ter- 
rific competition to lure vacationists, and 
every area that is aggressively alert to the 
opportunities can gain. 
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The possibilities for some of the greatest 
percentage gains lie in increasing travel 
throughout the reaches of the Pacific—to 
Japan and other free countries of Asia—the 
South Sea islands—romantic Tahiti, Ameri- 
can Samoa, and Fiji—the Philippines, New 
Zealand, Australia, and so forth, 

Jet passenger planes shortly will shrink 
world travel time 40 percent. 

Looking years ahead, the aviation indus- 
try promises that the next major break- 
through in commercial airplanes will result 
in flying passengers at 1,200 miles an hour 
and up, across the country in 2 hours or less, 
around the world in a day, instead of Jules 
Verne's 80 days. 

But the jet age’s boom to world travel 
will start being felt on a really big scale 
by 1959, when jet transports, as I said, will 
reduce present flying times by two-fifths, 
This will be a great impetus to world travel, 
which already is on the uptrend. 

Can you imagine a more pleasurable way 
for Americans to put buying dollars into 
hands abroad than through travel? 

Concerning the economic importance of 
American dollars being spent increasingly 
on travel around the world, I leave it to you 
editors to editorialize. 

I won't overeditorialize, either, on how 
much free-world travel can inculcate friend- 
ship between people—trust, understanding, 
and practical cooperation—which are vital 
elements in arriving at international peace. 

I would like, though, and quite briefly, 
to indicate why there is bound to be tre- 
mendous growth im the travel and vacation 
industry and, in fact, in all the service busi- 
nesses and professions which will contribute 
more good things of life and the spirit for 
always more and more people. 

The underlying answer, in my opinion, 
1s this: Materlally speaking, man has dis- 
covered far more and has advanced far faster 
and further in recent years than in all pre- 
ceding recorded history. 

Scientists have created a new scientific 
revolution and the limitless industry of dis- 
covery to supercharge the onsweeping indus- 
trial revolution. 

Science creates new sources of power 
the prime mover of industrial civilization— 
releasing the energy of the atom and fuels, 
together with an array of chemicals, from 
coal and petroleum. 

Electronics makes it possible to do jobs in 
factories, offices, and laboratories heretofore 
too complex or laborius for human beings. 

Science is at the threshold of providing 
man the physical means to produce ample 
supplies of basic materials from such ordi- 
nary things as rock and water, unlimited 
energy from the sun, unlimited fresh water 
from the sea, vast synthetic sources of food 
and raw materials. 

And the science of medicine is in the 
process of making it commonplace to live 
healthy and vigorous lives beyond the age 
of 100. 

Our respected economists forecast that the 
people of the United States will create, before 
the end of this century, another America 
about as large as the present one, with a 
population of 300 million and a national 
economy roaring considerably beyond the 
trillion-dollar-a-year rate. 

The travel and vacation industry already 
is growing by leaps and bounds, because peo- 
ple have been given the means to increase 
productivity and hence their earning power 
to new heights, I have barely suggested the 
highlights of the chain reaction of progress 
that is underway and continuing, 

I need not fill in the details as to why our 
people will have constantly more spendable 
income and leisure for world travel. The 
base is laid for enormously more people to 
gain livelihoods in the vacation industry— 
both in the United States and abroad. The 
same base of amazing progress also will result 
in Americans being able to go in increasing 
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numbers into the underdeveloped countries 
of the world and provide more leadership 
than ever before in the development of other 
lands. 

But can we move fast enough toward a 
workable brotherhood of man? 

We cannot afford to be content living as 
though on an island of unbelievable produc- 
tivity and prosperity, surrounded by other 
peoples who have not unleashed the merest 
fraction of their potentials, May I reiterate 
my belief that the benefits of civilization will 
be extended to the entire human race—and 
then will come lasting peace. 

My faith is that it is given to us to par- 
ticipate in the making of an ampler life for 
all mankind. 

Thank God to be alive in such an age of 
lightning change and to have in it a part. 

Your part as editors? It is given to few in 
their life's work to live as close to the people, 
people of all races, all faiths, all stages of 
rising to the sanctity and greatness of the 
individual. It is yours to hear and heed the 
heartbeats of people, to learn the motiva- 
tions and aspirations of people, to report the 
daily lives of people, to serve, and to light 
with truth the ways of the people—to en- 
vision the people's destiny. 


“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the trugedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall 
rise 
The dawn of ampler life: 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you the priceless 
dower 
To live in these great times and have your 
art 


p 
In freedom’s crowning hour, 

That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to 
take— 

J saw the powers of darkness take their 

flight; 
I saw the morning break.’” 


Reduced Workweek Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
finding increasing awareness of the 
problems of automation, and while I 
realize that action on the subject matter 
of H. R. 4695, to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to reduce the workweek, 
is out of the question at this time, I do 
hope many of my colleagues will give 
the matter their careful consideration. 

ALLIANCE OF INDEPENDENT 
TELEF HONE UNIONS, 
New Haven, Conn., August 12, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: The Ali- 
ance of Independent Telephone Unions, com- 
prised of 10 labor organizations representing 
over 100,000 employees of the Bell Telephone 
System in New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and New England, wholeheartediy endorse 
and support your bill, H. R. 4695, which would 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to re- 
duce the workweek for overtime purposes 
from 40 to 35 hours over a 4-year period. 

The alliance feels that the amendment pro- 
posed by you is a most constructive measure 
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to meet the inroads of automation, which 18 
already an accomplished fact in the Bell 
Telephone System. 
Very truly yours, 
CARROLL J. DOWNING, 
Chairman. 


Congress Losing Control of Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Janesville Daily Gazette 
on August 3, and call attention to the 
fact that the writer of the editorial has 
quoted from the minority views ex- 
pressed by members of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs at the time 
the mutual security bill was being con- 
sidered. 

The editorial follows: 

Concress Losinc CONTROL 


Citizens generally are not aware of the 
intricacies of giving and lending billions 
in alds to foreign countries, but they ought 
to know something about the plan to com- 
mit the United States to billions of pay- 
ments in the future and other schemes now 
presented. 

This is not to say that aid to other coun- 
tries in the free world is all bad. We have 
helped them to rebuild their economies and 
to strengthen their defenses so as to relieve 
our own load in defending ourselves. It is 
cheaper to buy uniforms and arms for South 
Korean soldiers than to train and maintain 
an American soldier there—a ratio of 6600 
to $2,000. 

However, some of the ald program seems 
even dangerous in its effect upon our con- 
trols of funds being used, Congress is losing 
its control over the billions it appropriates 
out of our taxes. ; 

The development loan fund, for example, 
with $500 millions, plus another $500 mil- 
lion in borrowing power in 1959, plus an- 
other 6500 million in 1960, is aimed to 
develop economies of other nations. It 
would be a revolving fund in local currencies. 
A loan is made for a worthwhile develop- 
ment. It succeeds. Interest and principal 
are paid in local currencies, The latter is 
reloaned for another development in that 
country, and supposedly the fund has a 
constantly expanding volume of local cur- 
rency for other loans. 

According to the minority views filed by 
members of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, "Now the Congress is requested ab- 
jectly to abdicate its powers and to grant 
a blank check to be cashed wherever, by 
whomever, and in whatever amounts as are 
designated by those in charge of the mutual- 
security program.” 

“Integration of the military assistance 
program into our regular defense program 
would be unwise,” said the minority report. 
“It would conceal from the American people 
the exact amounts spent on military assist- 
ance overseas and would hide these figures 
and statistics in a mass of voluminous de- 
tall.“ 

“The development loan fund.“ the report 
sald, “is not subject to any effective con- 
gressional or other control. Congress is 
asked for $1.5 billion for a 8-year period 
without any effective restrictions as to fiscal 
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years and without any requirement for prior 
planning. This huge sum is to be made 
available * * to any undefined entity 
without shape or form. Limits on the 
program represent wishful thinking in the 
extreme,” * + 

“Lack of congressional control over special 
assistance authorization of 275 millions 
is illustrative of the degree to which con- 
gressional control has been relaxed. * * * 
It may be used for practicaly any purpose.” 

“There were no less than $6,232,734,000 in 
undelivered materials, commodities and 
services in the pipeline as of June 30, 
1957, * * plus 81 billion in counterpart 
funds. * 

“Every year those who oppose the program, 
or who advocate economies, are charged with 
a reckless disregard of America's security 
and with a lack of understanding or knowl- 
edge. * * * Last year the request for mili- 
tary assistance was cut by a billion dollars. 
Despite this cut there are still 500 millions 
in unobligated balances from the funds ap- 
propriated last year, clearly demonstrating 
that the cut last year was not too deep, 
but rather shallow.“ 

It is now certain that this same effect will 
be seen next year, despite the protest that 
any further economies would be reckless 
disregard of national security. * * For 
example, in 1955 a fund of $100 million for 
Asian economic development was authorized, 
to remain available till June 30, 1958. Two 
years later, however, 87 millions remain 
in this fund. It is readily apparent that re- 
quests often far exceed the actual needs of 
the program. 

It would be easier for taxpayers to digest 
the administration’s demands for foreign 
spending if they felt that someone, Congress 
or someone reliably interested in their wel- 
fare, were actually in control of the spending. 


Mrs. May Craig 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD C. M:INTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of Maine’s congressional dele- 
gation, it is my privilege to work closely 
with Mrs. May Craig, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Guy Gannett chain 
of Maine newspapers and radio stations. 

The August 12, 1957, issue of News- 
week carried an interesting story en- 
titled “Lady With a Hatpin,” which pre- 
sents to the public a brief story about 
this newspaperwoman held in high re- 
gard by Maine readers in particular and 
by people in general who view on tele- 
vision the excellent news program known 
as Meet the Press, 

I want to add to the Newsweek story 
my observation that it is a personal 
pleasure to have her as one of the corre- 
spondents with whom I work almost 
daily. I find Mrs. Craig exceedingly fair 
in her handling of news. She places 
high value on integrity, and as a news- 
Paperwoman develops her daily col- 
umns and news stories on that basis. 

I agree with those who express the 
opinion that May has no peer in knowl- 
edge of the working machinery of the 
executive and legislative branches of our 
Government. She has traveled world- 
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Wide, and attended news conferences 
and interviewed leaders throughout the 
World. She has the ability to propound 
very penetrating questions and to trans- 
late news into form that enables readers 
of her column and news stories to get 
the full significance of complex situa- 
tions, 

Because of the privilege of working 
With her almost daily, I would observe 
that May is nonpartisan in her appreach 
to news reporting. I would question the 
quotation in the Newsweek story that she 
has described herself as “75 percent 
Democratic.” Had this observation been 
that she described herself as “75 percent 
liberal,” in my opinion it would have 
been far more accurate. I believe if she 
Were to state her political philosophy 
She would say that it is more liberal than 
Conservative. 

As a resident of Washington, D. C., 
May Craig does not vote, and she is not 
and never has been a member of any 
Political party. 


I wish to pay my warm respects to 
May Craig and commend her accom- 
Plishments in the field of journalism 
and her knowledge of the operations of 
dur Federal Government. 

Lavy WITH A HATPIN 

"My goodness,” said Mr. Eisenhower on his 
Way out of the Indian treaty room of the 
did State Department Building last week, 
it gets hot in here.” Indisputably, it had 
been one of the warmest Presidential press 
Conferences on record. For almost 40 min- 
Utes, the President fielded fast ones on every- 

g from the ciyil-rights controversy to 
Personal finanees. 

In a tradition of Washington press con- 
ferences, one of the toughest questions of all 
Came, as usual, from a tiny (5 feet 2), gray- 
hatred lady up front. “The friends of the 
chool bill,” said Mrs. May Craig from her 
accustomed seat, “say that you failed to 
Use your influence [to save it]. On the 
Other hand. Senator RUSSELL com- 
plained [that you] were using your influ- 
ence for the civil-rights [bill]. Could you 
COmpare where you do and when you don't 
Use your influence?” The President could 
und did: “You don't influence Congress, in 
my opinion, by threats, by anything except 

ng to convince them of the soundness 
and logic of your view.“ 

Although May Craig once described herself 
as "75 percent Democratic,” the chief Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Gannett chain's 

Maine papers is no player of political fa- 
Yorites. In a tart southern voice (she was 

in South Carolina some 60 years ago) 
she has tackled almost every. governmental 
figure since the Hoover administration, 
SWEET HARDSHELL 

NBC's Meet the Press, on which “Miss 
May” is a regular panelist, has endeared her 
to millions, for good reasons. “When she 
Peers out at you from under one of those 
hats [she has 40],” says one top Government 
Official, "she looks like a sweet little old 

ne grandmother. But her mind is as 
tough as a very old down-£ast lobster.” On 
the show during the 1956 political campaign, 
the demanded of Sherman Adams: Gov- 
ernor, I don't understand why you should 
State a historical fact like all the wars come 
Under Democrats and now try to get out of 
wo you Republicans may get into a 


Three months earlier, she had jumped on 
Paul Butler, the Democrats’ national chair- 
man; “Harriman had an operation and Sen- 
ator Srmancron had an operation * * . 
Why would you take them las presidential 
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candidates] and still say the President's ill 
health is a liability?” 

Miss May trotted into journalism in 1923 
as an informal assistant to her husband, the 
late Don Craig, then Washington bureau 
chief of the old New York Herald. An in- 
tense fighter for newspaper women's rights 
(some years ago she got a Senate appropria- 
tion for the outfitting of a ladies’ restroom in 
the Senate Press Gallery over the unanimous 
opposition of antifeminist male correspond- 
ents), she maintains a grueling editorial 
pace. Up at 6:30 daily, she knocks out her 
1,000-word, 7-a-week column by 8:30. 

Miss May rarely breaks big national stories, 
but fellow writers agree that her column is 
one of the best out of the capital. “She 
can shift from a corrosive account of a silly 
teaparty to a two-fisted blast at some official's 
misbehavior in the next paragraph,” one edi- 
tor said last week, and she can simplify com- 
plex national issues in a neat phrase. Of the 
President's cooled attitude on the school bill, 
she wrote last week: He is against legislation 
that might inflate more.“ 

Once she asked the late Guy Gannett to 
allow her to cut down her output, but he 
would not hear of it. The readers, Gannett 
said, “have had May Craig every day for 
breakfast for 20 years and I ain't gonna let 
‘em break the habit.” 


Concern Over the Inflationary Spiral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the chairman 
of the International Latex Corp., Mr. 
A. N. Spanel, commented recently that 
“we are no longer threatencd by infla- 
tion but that over $0 percent of Amer- 
ica’s families bitterly wrestle with it on 
a daily basis.” Both the administration 
and the Congress have also frequently 
voiced concern over the inflationary 
spiral which is rapidly taking the cost 
of living out of sight and reach of the 
average citizen. 

This makes all the more illogical the 
administration’s attitude toward two 
bills passed by the House last week. One 
bill, overwhelmingly approved by a vote 
of 329 to 59, provides an 11-percent pay 
increase—an average raise of about $518 
a year—for nearly a million of the Fed- 
eral Government's classified employees. 
It was passed over threats of a Presi- 
dential veto, as was its earlier-passed 
counterpart providing similar increases 
for postal employees. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration op- 
poses this pay raise legislation on the 
grounds that, by some mysterious means, 
it would contribute to inflation. On the 
face of it, this claim is patently absurd. 
Since July 1951, Federal employees have 
had only one salary adjustment—a woe- 
fully inadequate 7% percent which Con- 
gress managed to wangle for them in 
March of 1955 after two previous at- 
tempts, in 1953 and 1954, were vetoed by 
the President. That pay raise did not 
bring Federal employees’ earnings into 
line with the cost of living which, since 
then, has continued to rise by 5.2 per- 
cent as of June 1957. 
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With no signs that the steady rise over 
the past 17 months in the cost of living 
will be halted in the foreseeable future, 
Federal employees have been finding it 
more and more difficult to stay out of 
debt and at the same time maintain for 
themselves and their families a decent 
and reasonable standard of living. 
Granting them salary increases which 
will barely help them to keep up with 
higher prices will scarcely send them on 
buying splurges that would give appreci- 
able impetus to the inflationary spiral. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, the 
second bill passed by the House last week 
does, in my opinion, do just that. The 
postal rate increase bill had the full sup- 
port of the administration behind it and 
is legislation for which the Postmaster 
General has belabored the Congress al- 
most from the first days of his taking 
office. Only recently, let me point out, 
the President directed an urgent plea to 
industry and labor to hold prices and 
wages down. Yet, what is an increase 
in postal rates, especially on first-class 
mail, if it is not a price increase? 

As passed by the House, this bill raises 
the cost of mailing first-class letters from 
3 to 4 cents; increases the cost of cards 
from 2 to 3 cents; boosts airmail rates 
from 6 to 7 cents, and airmail cards from 
4to5cents. At first glance, an increase 
of 1 cent in the price of sending a letter 
through the mails first class may not 
seem anything to become very excited 
about. The total of these increases on 
first-class postal rates alone will, how- 
ever, raise by about $340 million the bur- 
den which the American taxpayers are 
already carrying in support of the serv- 
ices rendered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Nor does the full cost to the public stop 
there, Mr. Speaker. The bill also pro- 
poses to raise rates on second-class 
mail—newspapers and magazines—by 15 
percent in each of the next 4 years to a 
total of 60 percent. Similar rate in- 
creases on third-class mail—advertising 
and like matter—would go into effect in 
their entirety as of October 1. You may 
be quite certain that these rate rises 
would not be absorbed by the senders, but 
would quickly be passed along to the con- 
suming public in price increases. 

Yet this is not the only nudge which 
the administration has given to inflation 
and the spiraling cost of living. Just 
before he retired, former Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey raised the in- 
terest rate on Government bonds. Big 
business, the principal purchaser of 
large blocks of these bonds, is the gainer. 
The taxpayers will foot the bill with 
ee interest payments on the national 

e 

Moreover, the raising of interest rates 
on Government bonds has set off a whole 
series of rate and price increases across 
the country. The Federal Housing 
Agency has raised interest and discount 
rates. The home buyer is the loser. The 
mortgage broker gains. 

Mr. Speaker, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved freight-rate 
increases for the railroads—increases 
which are expected to add nearly $900 
million a year to shippers’ transporta- 
tion costs and which Mr, and Mrs. Con- 
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sumer are sure to find tacked on to their 
food, fuel, and other essential commod- 
ity bills before very long. 

And while the purchasing power of 
the dollar steadily declines, the cost of 
money—the interest rate paid by bor- 
rowers—as steadily rises, as bank rates 
climb, propelled upward by the admin- 
istration's tight-money policies. 

These policies, the administration de- 
clares, represent the best possible way 
to hold the line against inflation. By 
some strange alchemy, however, they 
seem consistently to line the pockets of 
big business, big corporations, and big 
banks while the average wage earner, 
with the biggest pay envelope he has 
ever received, and the average white 
collar worker with the largest salary 
check he has ever had, struggle vainly 
to make ends meet. 

The administration opposes pay in- 
creases for hard-pressed Federal em- 
ployees as inflationary. The adminis- 
tration warns that tax cuts for the aver- 
age individual would also prove infla- 
tionary. Meanwhile, in the midst of the 
greatest prosperity the Nation has ever 
known “90 percent of America’s fam- 
ilies bitterly wrestle with inflation on 
a daily basis.” 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time that the 
man in the street spoke loudly enough 
for Congress, at least, to hear him—be- 
fore the disastrous boom-and-bust of 
the 1920's overtakes us once again? 


Three Hundred Million Dollars Compen- 
sation for Germans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a matter about which a great many of 
my constituents have written and it was 
so well expresesd in this letter to the 
editor of the New York Times that I am 
submitting it for the information of my 
colleagues. 

PAYING von GERMAN ÅSSETS—PROPOSED COM- 
PENSATION DECLARED BURDEN FOR AMERICAN 
TAXPAYER 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

The recent White House announcement, 
on the eve of the German elections, that 
the administration will support legislation 
next year in the Congress calling for pay- 
ment of over $300 million as compensation 
for vested German assets is most distress- 
ing news for the United States taxpayer. 

This move, long fought for by a myriad 
of wealthy lobbyists in Washington, had up 
to this time been resisted by the Justice De- 
partment and the Bureau of the Budget sup- 
ported by our allies that had signed the 
Paris reparations treaty of 1946. 

The principal beneficiaries of this trans- 
fer will be large German corporations, some 
8 whom were mainstays of the Hitler re- 
gime. 

In a remarkable about-face the adminis- 
tration has abandoned its own bill, H. R. 
6888, under which all individuals who were 
not war criminals would receive payments 
up to $10,000, which would have taken care 
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of 92 percent of the claimants. As late as 
April 3 the administration in a letter to the 
Speaker of the House stated: “H. R. 6888 
represents the considered position of the ad- 
ministration, based upon a full and careful 
study.” 

For the Germans the chief issue is one of 
taxation. If the United States Treasury 
pays them the appreciated value of their 
assets, a 25 percent capital gains tax will 
be levied. If the German Governnrent pays 
them, as it was obliged to do by the Bonn 
Convention of 1952, a heavy “equalization of 
burdens” tax will be levied. 

Tht attitude of the United States taxpayer, 
such as myself, is entirely free of any trace 
of animosity toward the German people, who 
have made such magnificent strides on the 
road to democracy. The isue for Americans 
is simply whether we should bear this bur- 
den (in addition to foreign aid) rather than 
the now very prosperous German taxpayer, 
largely for the benefit of prosperous German 
corporations. 

It is to be hoped that the Congress give 
these problems its most careful scrutiny, and 
reject all considerations based on foreign 
politics or improper lobbying activities. 

CHARLES R. FOSTER. 

WASHINGTON, August 8, 1957. 


Mutual Security Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the habit of 
irresponsible spending of other people’s 
money is more contagious than Asiatic 
flu and its incidence among Federal bu- 
reaucrats is far more general than this 
much dreaded epidemic is apt to become, 
Regardless of the economy-mindedness 
of agency heads, it is very difficult for 
them to understand and control the de- 
tails of administrative allocation of ap- 
propriated funds. 

I was pleased to see the House approve 
the bill appropriating funds for mutual 
security in its reduced form. To me it 
represents adequate provision for our 
national defense and recognizes the law- 
maker's final responsibility to his citi- 
zens. 

With military outposts around the 
world facing the constant threat of 
Communist challenge and our position 
of free world leadership, any other course 
at this time might mean loss of face, of 
prestige, and of influence in the cause 
of world peace. 

Unfortunate as our world position has 
grown to be, there is no alternative but 
to accept it, however, this does not mean 
we should continue to involve ourselves 
promiscuously in new areas, the cost of 
which endangers our own security and 
national solvency. As final appropria- 
tion measures clear the Congress, there 
is definite evidence that dangerous over- 
spending and inflation, our greatest ene- 
mies, are being recognized and dealt 
with, 

I do not believe the limitations we have 
placed on foreign aid will adversely affect 
our standing among our allies. Surley 
they must by this time realize that the 
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United States Treasury is not bottomless. 
Commonsense should teach them that 
unlimited aid must sometime cease. 

The action of the Congress in revising 
downward appropriations for foreign aid 
will, in my opinion, have a far-reaching 
beneficial effect. First, it will renew the 
hopes of American citizens that their 
heavy tax burden may soon be lightened. 
Second, it will serve notice to Govern- 
ment agencies and defense leaders, that 
closer scrutiny of all phases of Federal 
spending must follow if they would stay 
within the limits of their appropriations. 
Third, it will serve to awaken free gov- 
ernments everywhere that the major part 
of their ability and preparedness to resist 
aggression rests with their own determi- 
nation to fully utilize their own resources 
and national products, and their will to 
remain independent of outside assist- 
ance. Fourth; it will tend to assure the 
free nations of the world that America 
is determined to preserve her own eco- 
nomic strength and solvency in order 
that she may continue to maintain the 
balance of world power without which 
the destiny of recently freed nations 
throughtout the world would become 
totally insecure. 


Agriculture Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the agricultural conservation 
program has been saved for the farmers 
of America, and I am proud to have had 
a part in saving it. On July 9, I made 
remarks on this floor which exposed a 
brazen effort by Assistant Agriculture 
Secretary E. L. Peterson to literally 
wreck ACP in direct contradiction of the 
expressed will and intent of Congress. 

Mr. Peterson's proposals would have 
been a killing blow to many farmers, 
particularly the small, family-sized 
farms. Having been born and raised on 
a farm myself and having spent my life- 
time in the farming regions of southern 
Indiana, I know—only too well—of the 
many heartbreaking problems with 
which they have been faced for so many 
years. Our farmers are caught in a 
squeeze between higher costs of opera- 
tion and lower income for the food and 
fiber they produce. It is a vicious thing. 

My speech of July 9 caused a consider- 
able furor, Mr. Speaker. One result was 
a public announcement by the Secretary 
of Agriculture that the ACP would be 
left intact and administered exactly as 
Congress intended. Another result— 
that of public reaction—is one to which 
I would call your attention at this time. 
It bears out my own contention, which 
I have expressed frequently over the 
years, that the ACP is of vital import- 
ance to the Nation's agriculture and is 
widely appreciated by farmers every- 
where. 
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Daily for the past several weeks I have 
received letters from farmers all over the 
country expressing their appreciation of 
my efforts to keep ACP as an integral 
part of the agriculture program. They 
have pointed out the vast good ACP is 
doing in conserving the soil of America. 
I will quote from a few of these letters at 
this time, and my colleagues are welcome 
to inspect the many others I have in 
my office. 

Richard S. Winder, Route 2, Bethel, 
Ohio, wrote: 

I wish to thank you for helping to prevent 
elimination of the most important practices 
in the ACP. The proposals of Assistant Sec- 
Tetary Peterson would have made the pro- 
gram worthless to dirt farmers. 


William H. Reichling, LaPuente, 
Calif.: 

As a citrus grower in Los Angeles County, 
I wish to congratulate you and express my 
appreciation of your efforts in behalf of the 
conservation-minded farmers of this county 
in preventing deletion from the 1958 ACP 
Many of the practices so necessary to con- 
servation in various areas of the country. 


Marlon King, Princeton, Ky.: 

Having lived in a farming area all my life, 
I have had opportunity to observe at first 
hand the tremendous value of ACP to the 
farmers of our Nation. I express my personal 
thanks for all you did to save this program, 


Everett Gould, West Pawlet, Vt.: 

As an eastern dairy farmer I wish to thank 
you for helping to save the 1958 ACP. Con- 
servation is an investment from which every- 
One can benefit. It does not cost—it pays. 


Martin B. Thorson, Iola, Wis.: 

Farmers of Wisconsin will thank you for 
Your work in saving the practices of ACP. 
Any effort to weaken it would seriously 
threaten their security. 


5 A. Klopp. Route 2, Fremont, 


In my opinion, ACP has done much to pre- 
serve our irreplaceable topsoil, and in many 
Other ways. It is gratifying to know that 
Wwe have Congressmen like you who do care 
for the farmer. 


M. E. Conley, chairman, ASC Commit- 
tee of Montgomery County, Tex.: 

This committee wishes to express appre- 
ciation for your help in sustaining provisions 
Of the ACP, We feel the proposed changes 
Would have been most detrimental to the 
farmers and ranchers of this and all other 
Texas counties. 


John M. Deely, Lee, Mass.: 
Thank goodness there are people like you 
in Congress who have the foresight and 


fortitude to protect the farmers. My hat is 
Of to you. 


William Reckelhoff, Route 3, Hunting- 
burg, Ind.: 


I feel that if it had not been for you and 
& few other good men, the ACP would have 
u a poor program for many a farmer. 
Of all farm programs, ACP stands out as the 
Most important. We cannot afford to let 
the ACP be broken down. 


Louis A. Burges, Jasper, Ind.: 

t In behalf of the farmers of Dubois County, 
want to thank you for taking a stand in try- 
to keep our ACP effective, Ihave worked 
in the office of the Dubois County ASC com- 
mittee for 18 years. The ACP has consist- 
ently helped our farmers. Considering the 

small cost, the results have been amazing. 
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The Growth of Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp today an editorial from the 
Peoria Journal Star entitled “The 
Growth of Federal Aid.” 

This subject is drawing more and more 
attention. As Members of this body 
know, our House Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations has already held 
several days of hearings here in Wash- 
ington preparatory to our hitting the 
road to hold on-the-spot hearings 
around the country after Congress ad- 
journs on this very important problem of 
Federal-State-local relationships. 

Following the editorial, I should like to 
list some very revealing, and I might say 
staggering, figures dug out from the vari- 
ous departments of Government which 
show to what degree my home State of 
Illinois participates in the multitude of 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. : 
From the Peoria (III.) Journal Star of Au- 

gust 7, 1957] 
THe GROWTH or FEDERAL Amp 


President Eisenhower's suggestion to the 
governors’ conference that the State and 
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local governments should take over more of 
the functions now performed by the Federal 
Government has directed attention to the 
growth of Federal participation in local 
affairs in recent years. 

According to Tax Foundation, the Federal 
Government in 1934 was interested in the 
operation of only 18 Federal-aid programs 
in which it turned money over to the States 
for programs to which the States also con- 
tributed. That number has increased until 
in the present fiscal year, which began July 
1, there are an estimated 97 such Federal- 
aid programs (no one scems to know what 
the exact number is). 

Every category into which grants-in-aid 
programs are divided has shown an increase. 
Whereas there was one veterans service and 
benefits program in 1934, today there are 
two. Labor and welfare programs to which 
the Federal Government contributes have 
increased from 3 to 36. Today there are 9 
agriculture and agricultural resources pro- 
grams instead of 4. Natural resources pro- 
grams have increased from 8 to 25; and 
where there were only 2 commerce and hous- 
ing programs in 1934 there now are 20. There 
were no general Government participation 
programs 23 years ago and today there 
are 5. 

This shows how a tendency once developed 
grows and grows until it becomes a monster 
which threatens to undo all the benefits it 
was conceived to bring about. Federal aid 
has taken over such a big portion of the 
revenue available to governmental units that 
it constitutes a serious strain on States and 
local bodies. The only way it can be headed 
off is through the defeat of such new pro- 
grams as the President's schoolroom con- 
struction bill and a determination to refrain 
from trying to get something for nothing 
from the Federal Government. 


Federal grants to Illinois 


Program 


De t of Agriculture: 
Experiment stat ions 
Cooperative extension work 
School lune 
National forests fund... 
Projects in marketing 
State and private forest 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Special school K 
Removal of surplus.. 
Department of Commerce: 
CAA, Federal airport 
Highway construction 
Lease of Nood control uns anM 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 


Colleges, agricultural and mechanical arts 


ive vocutional education... 


School maintenance and operation 
Venereal disease control 


Poliomyelitis assistance. n.. 
Mental health activities... 
Cancer control 
Heart, disease control. 


Maternal and child health services. - 
Services for crippled children 
Ohild welfare services 


Aid to dependent children 
Permanent and totally disable 
Aid to the blind 

American printing honse for blind. 


Office of vocational rehabilitation 


t of the Interior: 
Fish and wildlife restoration 


Homes for disabled. 
Supervision of on- job- training 


Total grant payments 


on and employment service 
eral contribution ..«.--...-.- 


SEIS — — eae, 


—— — — —„—-— ors 


Cash payments 
Value distributed 


Regular grunts ...,.-- 


ä — 


—— —— 


148, 585, 175 


2 P 
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Federal grants to Illinois—Continued 
PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS WITHIN ILLINOIS 
— Program | Amount 
Department of Agriculture: 
r program ———————j——— VMV————0—é cenecwecenen $7, 051, 467 
6 Cee Rar a ee a ee BA, 542 
Denartment of Commerce: Bureau of public roads, forest, highways 164, 453 
Department of Defense: 
Air Force National Guard... — 5, 765, 719 
Army National Guard 6, 508, 175 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
National arthritis and metabolic diseases Institute 338, 010 
* Neurological diseases and blindness institute. 306, 940 
National Cancer Institute. 450, 196 
National Institute of Dental Research. 49, 187 
Institute of allergy and infectious diseases 187, 282 
National Heart Institute -- ---~~ ~~~. 22-2 +1 5 + now nnn rn nnn nn sn nse nn enn en eens 510. 278 
National Institute of Mental Health. 29 ˙%42ͤ„%é[:«4«õöj⁰0w 386, O61 
Division of runs 2-2 on no-no nen n nnn enn ee ne ene nn ene ene r er enee= 232, 817 
Trainceship awards: 
Arthritis and metabolic diseases 3,815 
Nourological and blindness-4ö sn nan nnn Mnane 3, 400 
Cancer... -----+--------= 9, 20 
Heart 21. 700 
Mental Health 127, 300 
Training grants: 
r Saco. vo EE EE E a E AAEN 28,749 
Neurologioul and blindness... 22. <<. 6.5 20 sewn nn naunan ananiona 58, 34 
164, 48 
174, 950 
18K, 026 
122, 939 
1, 708 
10, 233 
43, 080 
Dental institute 10, 082 
Allergy and infectious diseases - - 500 
188 45, 597 
—.— 3 33, —— 
urch grun 
Voestional yor parce Training and traineeships. 88, 628 
1585 8 compensation for veterans. ....-..--.-------------------00-00nnn-nenennennnncenses 1 Mg 33 


Unemployment compensation for Federal employees-_..---..--.--~---------- 
National Science 


Foundation: 

Research grants aw: 

Fellowship awards 
Veterans’ Admin 


istration: 
Automobiles, ete., for disabled veterans ..-a.------- 


Public Law 346 and Public Law 16. 


Total payments to individuals 
Ne anh EA P Soh WE AS EN a ot R E AE tana Sin Rg ES 213, 111, 213 
Goodby to New York’s Historic ore te tab eee eee) Care 
Carnegie Hall When those walls are razed, there will be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times commenting 
on the announced plan to raze historic 
Carnegie Hall to make way for a sky- 
scraper: 

Goopsy TO Carnecre HALL 


We have known for some time that the 
days of Carnegie Hall were numbered. We 
have followed the plans to transfer the home 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra to a new and 
perhaps better location. Nevertheless, it 
came as a shock the other day to see the 
pictures and plans of the 44-story skyscraper 
that will eventually take shape at that cor- 
ner on 57th Street. It just won't be the 
same, 

No building, however imposing, is likely 
to fill the same place in the hearts of thou- 
sands of New Yorkers as did the old Car- 
negie Hall. It will be at least a generation 
before New York will be able to forget. The 
old building had to give way and come 
down, of course, That is the inevitability 


many persons passing by who will think of 
what was heard within them. There will be 
memories of Schumann-Heink, of Kreisler 
and Paderewski. There will be echoes of the 
orchestra under the batons of the world's 
greatest conductors. The Beethoven Fifth, 
the Meistersinger Prelude, and the Hallelujah 
Chorus, All those were a part of Carnegie 
Hall. 

Such things are imperishable. No new 
building can take them away, no wrecking 
crew destroy them. So long as men and 
women can remember it, Carnegie Hall will 
live on. 

— 


Orlando Passannante 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, a 
kind and beloved gentleman, for many 
years my constituent and friend, recently 
was called to his last rest. Over a long 
period of years he gave generously of 
his time to his neighbors and friends, 
and his continuing charitable endeavors 
and efforts to be helpful to others greatly 
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benefited the good people of his com- 
munity. 

I speak of Dr. Orlando Passannante, 
late of Rochester, N. Y. 

Born in Vietri Di Potenza, Italy, Dr. 
Passannante received his early education 
in Naples and Salerno, He came to the 
United States in 1908 and 6 years later 
was graduated from Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of Pharmacy. In 1916 he 
arrived in Rochester and soon there- 
after opened the pharmacy which he 
owned and operated until his retirement 
in 1954. 

Dr. Passannante was a pioneer in 
Italian language radio broadcasting in 
Rochester. In 1935 he began the Italian 
Hour, a program of Italian news, music, 
and religious events, which now is con- 
ducted by his son. He was known and 
applauded for his efforts to advise and 
assist those in his community, He had 
a way of making their problems his own 
and with rare patience and understand- 
ing he strove to lighten or resolve them. 
It so happened that he encountered and 
counseled with many newly arrived 
Italians, and in the interest of all con- 
cerned he never failed to explain and 
emphasize the privileges and advantages 
of American citizenship. Representing, 
as I do, the 39th Congressional District 
of New York in which Dr. Passannante 
lived, I am fully aware of his great con- 
tribution in assisting those in need of 
help and guidance, particularly in regard 
to immigration matters, 

Dr. Passannante's life was a rich and 
full one, and the community in which he 
spent it is a better one for his having 
lived there. His countless friends will 
cherish his memory. 


Will Motorists See Signs or Scenery? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Waterville Sentinel dated August 10, 
1957: 

WILL MOTORISTS SEE SIGNS on Scenery? 


Congress has demonstrated a remarkable 
indifference to the question whether Amer- 
icans are going to see billboards or scenery 
when they drive on the new Federal Super- 
highway System. Either the billboard lob- 
by has had its way, or our delegates in 
Washington have decided that they simply 
can’t be bothered with this matter. 

Whatever the cause, the idea of billboard 
control seems to have withered on the 
congressional vine. Unless it can be re- 
vived, motorists on the coming highway 
system will not see the broad sweep of the 
American countryside but will have to be 
satisfied with glimpses caught between 
signboards. 

Controlling the size and placement of bill- 
boards among the highway would be neither 
an invasion of State rights, as the outdoor 
advertising lobby has asserted, nor an un- 
warranted curb on free enterprise. On the 
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contrary, it would be a kind of zoning to 
Preserve the natural beauty of which Ameri- 
cans are justly proud. That sort of zoning 
has won general public acceptance. With- 
. Out it, our residential areas, far from having 
Open space and trees and lawns and gard- 
ens, would probably soon become scabrous 
with signboards and jerry-built structures 
of all kinds. 

In every large city, and in many smaller 
communities, there are blocks and blocks 
made ugly by this sort of thing. Unhap- 
Pily, it has become a distinguishing mark 
ot the American urban landscape. Reason- 
able control over outdoor advertising along 
the new Federal Highway System would help 
to prevent the spread of such ugliness into 
our countryside. Billboard control is in the 
Public interest. 


The Drought, the Surplus, and Foreign 


Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
Particularly appropriate at this time 
to submit the editorial from the Hartford 
Courant of August 14, 1957, for inser- 
tion in the Recorp. 

The editors of the Courant have effec- 
tively pointed out the important factors 
involyed in the current drought situation 
in Connecticut. While an excellent case 
Can be made for aiding the drought- 
Stricken farmers, it is unnecessary to 

in extraneous issues which have the 
dangerous potentiality of undermining 
the confidence of the public in necessary 
Programs in operation today. 

The editorial follows: 

THE DROUGHT, THE SURPLUS, AND FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 

At least two politicians have seized upon 
Connecticut's current drought situation to 
take gratuitous cracks at the foreign aid pro- 
Sram. There is an attitude that tends to 
blame all troubles on participation in inter- 
National affairs. The “foreigners” can be ac- 
Cused. As usual, the drought remarks are 
demonstrably wrong. They take the form 
Of thinking that all feed grains and the like 
are being shipped overseas free, thereby mak- 

them unavailable to local farmers, and 
that it’s easier to qualify in India for help 
it is here. 

What is now happening in Connecticut is 
that feed for cattle is going to be short this 
Year, as a result of pastures having been 
dried up in this season. It has been sug- 
gested that farmers ought to be allowed to 
Purchase commodity surplus stocks at re- 
duced prices. If the area were declared a 

ter area, they could. But the disaster 
law was written to guarantee survival of 
basic breeding herds, and Washington doesn't 
think this State qualifies—nor has South Da- 
kota, New Jersey, Massachusetts, or Rhode 
d, which made similar appeals. 

The foreign aid crack has been dragged in 
by the heels. But the truth is that a recent 
Survey showed exports of feed grains running 

d last year’s, while supplies are still 

A big carryover of feed grains is in 
Prospect. The total supply is adequate to 
meet all prospective requirements for do- 
mestic use and exports, a Senate committee 
Was told earlier this year. Farm Bureau 
®pokesmen are urging a renewed effort to 
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dispose of surpluses overseas, for production 
elsewhere is continuing to grow. And they 
recognize that unwise efforts to dump these 
surpluses—selling them at reduced prices— 
can harm domestic markets. 

So the farmer's argument is with other 
farmers who don't want to see the Govern- 
ment competing with existing markets by 
cutting prices. There's a question of the 
taxpayer's interest, too, for he's the one who 
bought and paid for these surpluses, whether 
he liked it or not. The Connecticut farmer, 
hard hit by the drought in this extraordinary 
season, can make a good case for special priv- 
ilege in the purchase of surplus feed. Cer- 
tainly it makes sense to open these surpluses 
for sale to relieve a severe hardship. But 
there should be no reason to quarrel with 
other legitimate uses, covered by legislation, 
which are in the interest of the United States. 


Ryukynan Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
strategic location of the Ryukyu chain 
of islands has fostered this archipelago 
into a position of prime importance in 
the defense and security of the free 
world. The main island of Okinawa 
has become the bastion of United States 
defense forces in that area of this planet. 
This group of islands has been under 
the physical control of the United States 
since the cessation of hostilities at the 
conclusion of World War II. The peace 
treaty with Japan provided that this 
physical jurisdiction would be for an 
indefinite length of time. 

The future status of the Ryukyus re- 
cently received a great deal of attention 
as a result of the visit to Washington 
of the Prime Minister of Japan. The 
communique issued jointly on June 21 by 
the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Japan referred to 
this question and mentioned that this 
problem was constantly being reviewed 
and receiving consideration at the high- 
est levels of Government. However, as 
long as present international conditions 
continued as they now exist, final deter- 
mination would have to be delayed. 
Finally, the communique confirmed the 
pertinent.provisions of the peace treaty 
in this respect. 

At this time, I wish to bring to the 
attention of my colleague a newspaper 
editorial which appeared originally in 
the Korean Republic of Seoul, Korea, 
and which was reprinted in the Okinawa 
Morning Star. 

This editorial was brought to my at- 
tention by Mr. William Perkins, a former 
resident of Grand Junction, Colo. Mr. 
Perkins has served the past 4 years with 
the United States Civil Administration 
in the Ryukyus. In that period of time, 
he has developed a very keen under- 
standing of the local problems, and is 
greatly interested in the future prosper- 
ity and progress of the islands. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 
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From the Okinawa Morning Star of July 27, 
1957] 


RYUKYUAN FREEDOM 


(The following editorial is reprinted from 
the July 12 edition of the Korean Republic, 
a daily newspaper in Seoul.) 


One of the first and foremost tasks of an 
Asian alliance would be the protection of 
the Ryukyus against a predatory Japan. On 
the fate of the Ryukyus may well hinge the 
future of national self-determination in this 
part of the world. 

Japan’s claims in the Ryukyus are of no 
more validity than its assertions to 88 per- 
cent of the property in Korea. The claims 
are based upon a long-continuing aggres- 
sion against another country, and Ryukyuan 
return to the Japanese would serve as a 
precedent for attempts to extend the new 
Japanese Empire to Korea, the Philippines, 
Indochina, and the rest of Southeast Asia. 

Ryukyu formerly was a fully soverign and 
highly civilized country. For a time, Chi- 
nese influence was very strong there, but 
the Chinese never sought to extinguish Ryu- 
kyuan nationalism, Japanese and Chinere 
influences clashed during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Finally, in 1874, Japan swallowed 
up the islands in one of the first aggressions 
of the modern Japanese imperialistic era. 

Ryukyuan nationals became second-class 
Japanese citizens. Their role was to raise 
food for the Japanese, and that was what 
they did. Japanese nationals controlled all 
business, all economic opportunity, and most 
property. Ryukyuan culture was ruthlessly 
suppressed, and higher education was denied. 

When the United States achieved the total 
defeat of Japan in World War II. it was pre- 
sumed that the Ryukyus would be dealt with 
as Cuba and the Philippines had after the 
Spanish-American War. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur implied a period of democratic tute- 
lage, such as that in the Philippines, and 
then a granting of complete independence, 
Unfortunately, some pro-Japanese Americans 
never accepted this; they wanted the Ryu- 
kyus returned to Japan, and undertook a 
propaganda campaign to persuade others that 
the people and islands were Japanese and 
therefore could not be given their freedom. 

The success of this campaign has been in- 
dicated in statements by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles that Japan has residual 
sovereignty in the Ryukyus. Even more 
shocking was the declaration in the Eisen- 
hower-Kishi communique, issued following 
the Japanese Prime Minister's visit to Wash- 
ington, that the United States expects to 
return Ryukyus to Japan at some unspeci- 
fied date when the danger of Communist ag- 
gression has been ended. 

Asians who really believe and practice what 
they say about freedom and democracy can 
never countenance this. The Ryukyuans are 
not Japanese or Chinese or anything else ex- 
cept Ryukyuan. They cannot be given to 


anybody, and if the United States persists in 


trying to do so, it will be regarded as a 
colonial power giving away its possessions as 
though they were pawns in a game of power 
politics. 

What the United States has failed to 
understand—largely because of the decep- 
tions of the pro-Japanese Americans—is that 
Japan, as well as communism, has embarked 
upon a career of Far Eastern aggression. 
Okinawa is a steppingstone to Formosa, the 
Philippines, and southeast Asia. Once before 
the United States ignored Japanese advances 
into Korea, Manchuria, and China—and the 
cost of that fallure was the Pacific war. The 
mistake must not be repeated. 

An Asian alliance—starting with a nucleus 
of Vietnam, the Philippines, and Korea— 
could and should bar Japan's aggressive bid 
for the Ryukyus or any other piece of terri- 
tory that does not historically belong to the 
Japanese. Such an alliance—closely linked 
to the United States for purposes of mutual 
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security—also would serve to counter Japa- 
nese propaganda and bring America back to 
its adamant defense of the rights of self- 
determination, freedom, and independence 
for all states and peoples. 

Free Asians know that Japan cannot be 
trusted, and why. It is up to them to get 
together and—with or without American as- 
sistance—block the way to renewed Japanese 
aggression. 


Crossroads on the Rizhts Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of August 14, 1957, en- 
titled “Crossroads on the Rights Bill” in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CROSSROADS ON THE RIcHTS BILL—OUTLOOK 
FOR MEASURE VIEWED AS BEING 4 LITTLE 
LEGISLATION OR NONE AT ALL 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

President Eisenhower cancelled his press 
conference this week without explanation. 
An informed guess is that he has not yet 
found his way through the civil rights wood 
where the tall presidential timber is stick- 
ing up a mile. 

Every informed person here now knows 
that if Republicans would accept a civil 
rights bill with a modified form of jury 
trial in it, that bill would be approved by 
Congress and on its way to the President 
for signature within a short time. 

The battle for the civil rights groups out- 
side Congress has been won. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People is actively seeking approval of the 
Senate bill as the best available. The AFL- 
CIO is urging its adoption as a practical 
matter. 

A great portion, perhaps most, of the 
Nation's press is relieved that a messy fili- 
buster has been avoided, not unhappy about 
a jury trial in some form and praising the 
joint Senate effort that brought about the 
legislation. 

In a really remarkable show of comity, 
the Senate leaders, Democrat LYNDON JOHN- 
son and Republican WILLIAM F. KNOWIAN D. 
have joined in a warning to the national 
chairmen of both parties to keep hands off 
the situation. 

The President, on the record, does not care 
to buck trends of this type. He has an in- 
nate distaste for purely political maneuver- 
ing, which is where the civil rights bill cur- 
rently stands. It must be as clear to him 
as it is to everyone else that the burden 
of proof has shifted from the framers of the 
Senate bill to those who would now so act 
that no bill at all would be the inevitable 
result. 

The front man for the latter group is 
House Republican Leader Joe Martin. To 
what extent he has in his corner the strate- 
gists who framed the first salvos against the 
jury trial amendment—vVice President Nixon 
and Acting Attorney General William P. 
Rogers—is not clear. 

Martin certainly has on his side the die- 
hard southern Democrats of the House. This 
is an old coalition, and its capacity to be 
dificult, starting with its entrenched posi- 
pes the Rules Committee, is very, very 


It can stick to its hardnose attitude that 
the Senate version must go to conference 
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with the House only if the President and 
Vice President allow it. The President has 
Jor MARTIN'S ear, and so does NIXON., 

As matters now stand by kind of weird 
justice, the Democrats are beginning to look 
like the civil rights party. Their southern 
Senators sacrificed the sacred filibuster to 
allow the passage of the first Federal civil 
rights statute since Reconstruction, It may 
be better or worse than it looks, but it's 
there. 

There are Republicans, too, who can take 
credit, but any veteran of the congressional 
galleries will certify that there have con- 
sistently been more Democrats favoring civil 
rights legislation through the years than 
Republicans by a fairly wide margin. The 
number in Congress who have a passionate 
conviction about the issue is another story 
entirely. 

The counsels now reaching the President's 
ear are carefully guarded from the public 
view and there will be no gathering of re- 
porters to smoke them out this week. 

What he has to gain, where his intense 
anxieties focus, is, however, clear. In an 
extraordinary White House meeting, he has 
begged 20 congressional leaders—half from 
each party—to support the full amount of 
foreign aid in the compromise bill. It is 
only realistic to suggest that his control of 
that situation is in part dependent on how 
carefully he treads the civil rights path with 
a Democratic majority in the Congress. 


Foreign Aid Pipeline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial in today’s Washington 
Daily News outlines in a comparatively 
few words, the reason for the action of 
the House of Representatives yesterday 
in upholding the cuts in the foreign 
affairs recommendation by the Appro- 
priations Committee: 

MONEY IN THE PIPELINE 


President Eisenhower has a real fight on 
his hands in attempting to avoid deeper cuts 
in the appropriations for foreign aid. 

Judging by his extraordinary efforts, he 
regards this as the biggest issue between him 
and Congress. He puts it virtually on a life- 
and-death basis. 

The cuts approved by the House in a 
rousing battle were made in the face of the 
President's dramatic pleas, which included 
a threat to call Congress back in special 
session. 

Despite all the fuss, the amount of the 
House reduction is less than Congress cut 
from foreign- aid requests in any year of the 
Eisenhower administration except 1955. 

But what the House obviously had in 
mind was the huge backlog of foreign-aid 
money still in the pipelines. As of June 30, 
more than $6 billion previously appropriated 
still was unspent—enough in itself as the 
House Appropriations Committee pointed 
out, to run the program well into 1959. 

Beyond this, another couple of billions will 
be available for assistance to other countries 
in foreign currencies accumulated under the 
surplus crop disposal program abroad, 

So there is no lack of money for this pro- 
gram, On the contrary, there is more than 
can be spent, prudently or otherwise. 

Both the President and some of his sup- 
porters allege that the cuts cannot be justi- 
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fied. But it is not the cuts which need to be 
justified. It is the spending of taxpayer 


money, for whatever purpose. The President 
simply has not made out a case, as the House 
action demonstrated. The Senate, on the 
same basis, should follow suit, 


A Family Fights Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Parade magazine of Sun- 
day, August 11, contains an excellent 
story entitled “A Family Fights Back.“ 
This story is a moving drama of life in 
the coastal lands of Louisiana, lands 
that have been recently ripped by the 
violent forces of the hurricane Audrey. 
It is of intense interest. 


Aside from the fascinating interest of 
this article, I call the attention of this 
Congress to the fact that we have a 
Federal program of water utilization. 
More than the wind, in this instance 
the damage was done by the violence 
of water. Whether it be in Louisiana 
or elsewhere we are concerned with the 
proper handling of our water resources 
and the proper curbing of the violence 
and devastation which arises when ele- 
mental forces are unbridled and un- 
checked. I am happy over the fact that 
I have been able to serve for several 
years as President of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress and in this ca- 
pacity I have had more than the aver- 
age opportunity to see in proper focus 
our water problems, whether these prob- 
lems arise out of the great deserts or 
arid regions of the Southwest or 
whether they arise along the coastal 
plains of the Atlantic, Pacific, or Gulf 
of Mexico. ~ 

The article is as follows: 

A FAMILY FIGHTS Back 
(By Sid Ross) 

(Rarely has the Nation been so ravaged by 
weather as during the first 7 months of 
1957. Tornadoes crisscrossed the South and 
Southwest; floods smashed through Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and West Virginia; blizzards 
tore into 13 Midwest and Southwest States; 
torrential rains drenched the Pacific coast; 
the worst spring snowstorms in 20 years 
paralyzed the Rocky Mountain States. This 
summer the first of the year's dreaded hur- 
ricanes bolled out of the Caribbean, 
smashed into Louisiana's gulf coast. Called 
Audrey, she left havoc and a high death toll 
(over 600) in her wake. Headlines flashed 
each of these disasters—in terms of lives 
lost, damage done. But what about those 
who survived? In this 20th century of sci- 
entific wonders, what happens to man and 
his machines when nature explodes? And 
what does today’s average American do when 
everything but the clothes on his back is 
swept away? To find out, Parade visited a 
family that lived through the nightmare of 
Audrey. Theirs is a story of terror, sus- 
pense and quiet heroism—and two clear 
conclusions: Man and his biggest works still 
are but puny things before the giant fist of 
nature. Americans—despite charges that 
modern living has turned them soft—still 
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have the gumption of their pioneering fore- 
fathers to rebuild with their bare hands 
What nature casually destroys.) 

Cameron, La—It was a day much like 
Other days—Wednesday, June 26. Warren 
(Gage) Miller, 40, busied himself looking 
after the chicks he was raising out back. 
His wife, Ruby, 36, made ready to sew a new 
dress for their oldest daughter, Frances, 13. 
Their 3 other girls—Judy, 7, Karen, 6, and 
Donna, 4—played in the backyard. 

By 10 p. m. the Millers were getting ready 
for bed. Staying with them that night were 
6 relatives. Most had come because hurri- 
cane Audrey was bearing down on the Louis- 

a coast from the Gulf of Mexico and the 
big, 4-bedroom house was considered safe 
because it was on high ground. 

Nobody was too worried. Extra cans of 
Water had been put away and some candles 
fetched. But the Millers saw no immediate 
danger; the latest weather forecast said 
Audrey would not hit till the next afternoon, 
Giving folks plenty of time to make the safe- 
ty of inland Lake Charles, only an hour's ride 
away. 

DECISION TO STAY 


What nobody knew was that (1) Audrey 
had picked up speed; and (2) she was push- 
ing ahead of her a giant tidal wave, later es- 
timated at 9- to 20-feet high. 

Before retiring, Gage Miller checked up. 
Outside the night was calm. He decided 
(because “we're used to a little wind down 
here”) not to leave the next day for Lake 
Charles, 

Gage hated to leave his home and prop- 
erty. He'd worked close to 20 in a 
Cotton gin and as a farmer—before building 
it, mostly with his own two hands. 

In the back he had a chicken house, with 
Over 1,000 5-week-old chicks. Along one 
Side was a row of 9 small bungalows, which 
he rented to transient oilfield workers (that 
afternoon he'd collected $80 in rent). 
Down the road a few hundred yards stood a 
filling station and grocery store, which he 
also rented. At 40, Gage Miller was a fairly 
Well-to-do man. 

But time had already run out for him— 
and his neighbors. 

At midnight the Weather Bureau changed 
Its prediction; the hurricane, it warned, 
Would hit the coast early in the morning. 

people heard. 

Like the Millers, most were asleep, their 
Tadios turned off. 

But Doug Murphy was awake. 

A brother of Mrs. Miller, Doug had brought 
Some relatives to the Miller home. Worried 
&bout the storm, he lay awake with the 
Tadio turned on very low. At 2 a. m. he 
heard that Audrey would hit in about 7 


Doug dressed quickly, woke up Gage, then 
drove off to pick up his mother-in-law a 
few miles away. Gage meanwhile sped off 
in the opposite direction, to awake the 

1 janitor and have him open the new 

ck schoolhouse as a refuge for possible 
Storm victims. 

When Gage started out, there were a few 

8 Of rain, a few gusts of wind. When he 

reached the janitor’s home a few minutes 

later, the rain was coming down in sheets. 

Portie, the Janitor, lost no time. Driv- 

ing to the school, he kept one hand on the 

to wake people up. Some ignored the 

„thinking there still was plenty of 

time for a getaway, and went back to sleep. 

Within minutes after Portie opened the 
School, people were pushing into it. Doug 
Murphy dropped his mother-in-law there, 
then took off for the Miller house. He 
brought with him husky, 17-year-old Gary 

ux, figuring help would be needed to 
the women from the home to the 
Schoolhouse. But it was already too late. 

Back home, Gage Miller had also decided 

that it was time to go. He helped rouse and 
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dress the children. They were about to 
leave when Doug came rushing in. 

His face was white. “The water's up to 
the running board of my truck—and it's 
still rising. 

Gage took one look outside and saw they'd 
never make the schoolhouse. Waves of 
water—the advance guard of the tidal wave 
—churned at the house. A heavy tool box 
floated by the front door. 

They saw four cars picking their way along 
the road toward the schoolhouse. Near the 
Miller home the cars stopped, unable to go 
any further. The people got out and raced 
through the storm to the Miller home. 

There were 16 altogether, men, women and 
children, Soaking wet and frightened, the 
children crying, the women began apolo- 
gizing for “muddying up your clean floor.” 
Ruby Miller shushed them, made some warm 
milk for the children, wrapped them in 
blankets, 

By six there was light enough to see the 


water as it raced through the back yard, 


smashing at the walls of the house. The 
surging, racing water was close to three- 
feet high; just a few inches more and it 
would begin pouring into the house. 

Gage ducked out to the garage, brought 
back a stepladder. “I figured,” he says 
“we'd need it if we had to climb up to the 
attic. But I never dreamed the water would 
get as high as it did.” 


WATER AND WIND 


On the way Gage saw that the chicken 
house—and the thousands of dollars in 
chicks, not to mention the tiny creatures 
themselves—had already been washed away. 
An hour later he figured his house was about 
gone. Water, pounding with sledge-ham- 
mer force, crashed through the front win- 
dows, cascading across the floor. ` 

Then there was a sudden jar. The water 
and 120 miles per hour winds—slammed the 
house off its concrete blocks, knocking it back 

t a steel television antenna. (Maybe 
that's what kept the house from being swept 
away like the others,” says Gage.) 

In a few minutes the water was pouring 
through the windows in a torrent. The men 
tore down doors and nailed them to the win- 
dows, but tons of water flipped the doors 
aside like matchsticks, flooding over the 
men. 

Gage put a stepladder under the trap door 
and, one by one, the 30 men, women and 
children squirmed into the narrow stifling 
attic. The light from one small candle 
made flickering shadows against the walls. 

Frightened, Ruby Miller still could plan. 
“I was sure the house would be smashed to 
pieces by the water. I told my husband 
that when it happened, he should grab one 
child while I held on to another. Then I 
asked a man and a woman, who didn't have 


“children of their own, to try to hold on to 


our other two.” 

There was a crack in the attic floor, The 
oldest Miller girl, Frances, looked through 
and saw the water swirling through the 
house, sweeping away furniture, pots and 
pans, clothes, everything. And it kept get- 
ting higher and higher. 

Always there was noise: the wind howled; 
the house creaked, groaned, shook like a leaf 
in a storm; the water roared; logs flung by 
the waves cracked against the walls. 

About 8:30 a, m. there was a new sound— 
a grinding, ripping noise. Then, with a 
jarring crash, one side of the house swept 
away. 

The women began erying hysterically, but, 
amazingly, the rest of the house held—for a 
while. At 11 there was another ripping 
noise; Gage saw the front porch scud away. 

“T huddled the family together,” says Gage, 
who still licks his lips nervously when he 
talks about it. “My wife, Frances, and my- 
self formed a circle around the smaller chil- 
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dren, Any moment we thought we'd be 
separated.” 

The water was now almost up to the attic 
floor, “We had nowhere else to go,” says 
Gage, “since we didn't have tools to cut 
through to the roof. I figured if the Lord 
didn't help us now, we'd either drown in the 
attic or be washed away with the house.” 

Everybody prayed. A 76-year-old woman 
kept repeating the 23d Psalm: “The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want A 
young man fell to his knees and prayed 
silently. 

A gaping hole had been torn in the side of 
the attic and through it they could see the 
churning water rising toward them. “We all 
started to cry,” says Frances. “But we held 
tight to each other. If we were going to die, 
I wanted us all to die together.” 

A few hours later—about 1 p. m.—Gage and 
others noticed something that gave them 
hope. They'd been watching the water, now 
over 5 feet high in the yard, inching up a 
telephone pole. It had stopped inching. 
Hopefully, prayerfully, they strained their 
eyes, staring at the pole. Then a boy looked 
through the crack at the water downstairs. 
„There's no more furniture,” he cried hap- 
pily, “but the water’s going down.” 

By 2 p. m.—after more than 6 hours in 
the cramped attic—two of the men decided 
to risk trying to get to the schoolhouse. An 
hour later they were back with good news: 
some 30 people there, including relatives of 
some in the attic, had survived the storm. 
“We had thought,” says Mrs. Miller, “that 
they were drowned for sure, since the school- 
house is on lower ground.” 

Gage and the rest decided to set out for 
the schoolhouse, Carrying the women and 
children, they made it. 

HELICOPTERS COME 

On the way, they could evaluate some of 
the damage. “All but one of our bungalows 
had been swept away, just as though they 
were never there,” says Ruby. “The Baptist 
Church was gone, just gone. I kept think- 
ing: How many have died?“ 

In the school pantry they found food for 
the dazed, shocked victims, All Thursday 
afternoon and evening, and far into the 
night, they sat in various states of exhaus- 
tion. 

Early the next morning Fourth Army hell- 
copters came to evacuate those at the school- 
house. The Millers, in the last group to 
leave, were brought to Lake Charles. 

There, for some, were happy reunions with 
their families. But for others, there would 
never be any reunion, 

Today, living rent free by courtesy of Lake 
Charles townspeople until he can get started 
again, Gage Miller looks to the future with 
confidence. But, he admits, he's starting 
from scratch. 

“I got out with just $80 in my pocket and 
the clothes on our back,” he says grimly. 
I've got about $100 in the bank and that's 
about all. The house is a total wreck: it will 
have to be torn down and rebuilt. My two 
cars are wrecked. The bungalows are all 
gone, except one, and so are my chickens 
and the gas station. I also owe about 
$12,000." 

Insurance will help some but not nearly 
enough to cover his losses, which Gage esti- 
mates at between $65,000 and $70,000. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

There were other costs, Neither Gage nor 
Ruby will ever erase the memory of Audrey 
from their minds. A week later, revisiting 
desolated Cameron, they saw nightmarish 
scenes that still horrify them: houses turned 
upside down and strewn over the marshes; 
bloated carcasses of farm animals; hundreds 
of wrecked automobiles; scores of poisonous 
snakes, washed out of swamps, slithering 
along the roads, 
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All this won't soon be forgotten by Gage 
and Ruby. He still can’t speak about the 
storm without beads of sweat breaking out 
on his face. Where once she took pleasure 
in the cool gulf breezes, she now turns pale 
at the slightest sound of wind, even the soft 
blowing of an electric fan. 

But they're going back to the gulf const 
even if it means the threat of new hurri- 
canes, That's my home,” explains Gage, 
“where I was born and raised and where I 
hope to be buried. During the storm I 
promised the Lord that I'd work harder if 
we came through it alive. And I will I 
can't wait to get started. We'll build a 
smaller house here, and I'll make out— 
some way.” 

He turned away and looked out toward 
the gulf with brimming eyes, and said 
quietly, We're not licked.” 


A Sad View of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with my 
own remarks I am including an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal for Friday, 
August 16, 1957, entitled “A Sad View of 
the World.” 

This seems especially appropriate in 
view of our action on yesterday in sus- 
taining the cuts made by the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Foreign 
Operations from the President's request 
for foreign-aid money. 

The editorial follows: 

A Sap VIEW or THE WORLD 


One does not ordinarily expect Presidents 
to talk of extraordinary sessions of Congress 
except to meet grave situations. And what is 
it that has provoked President Eisenhower 
into hinting at a special session this fall? 

The provocation is Congress’ action on the 
mutual-security program. The President 
asked for an authorization to spend another 
$3.9 billion for aid to other countries. The 
Congress authorized 63.4 billion, and it may 
appropriate less. This difference caused the 
President to call an impromptu press con- 
ference and warn that he may have to call 
Congress back. 

Mr. Eisenhower offered “the really prayer- 
ful hope” that $3.4 billion would be enough, 
“but there is no disguising the fact that the 
effects of the $500 million cut will be serious.” 
Reductions in foreign aid, he said, may put 
the interests of the United States in real 
Jeopardy. Then he would have no recourse 
but a special session. 

Now, this is grave talk indeed. It is the 
kind of talk that would certainly be ap- 
propriate if an irresponsible Congress had left 
the Government without funds for our Armed 
Forces; in view of the President's opinion 
about foreign aid, it might have been ex- 
pected from him if Congress had suddenly 
abolished the whole 

But this is not what happened. Three bil- 
lion dollars, and more, is no small sum. 
And Mr. Eisenhower is not merely arguing 
that more would be better. He is saying that 
even a few millions less can be a life-and- 
death matter for our national interests, a 
question of such great urgency that it may 
not wait between August and January. 


It is almost impossible to find this 
credible, 
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But if the President is right, if some- 
how that is actually the case, then it seems 
to us he has raised far graver questions than 
whether foreign aid should be $3.4 billion 
or $3.9 billion or some other sum. 

Consider: In World War U the United 
States had to support its allies to the ex- 
tent of something like $50 billion, over and 
above the billions spent on our own forces. 
Since World War II we have levied upon 
ourselves to the extent of some $60 billion— 
the exact figure is lost in a welter of budget 
categories—to give aid to other non-Com- 
munist nations, 

This postwar money has gone not only to 
help these countries repair war-torn areas 
and to give them guns against a next war. 
It has gone also to bolster their currencies, 
irrigate their farms, develop their resources, 
and thus make them economically strong so 
they can be dependable members of the alli- 
ance against communism, 

Yet the inescapable implication in the 
President's grave view of the situation is 
that in all of this we have not improved our 
position a whit. What he now says about 
the urgency for foreign aid is hardly altered 
from what President Truman said when 
pleading for a temporary foreign-aid pro- 
gram in 1947, a full 10 years ago. 

This is indeed a sad view of the world. 
For the inescapable conclusion must be that 
all our treasure has bought practically noth- 
ing of value. If after all those billions our 
friends and allies are still so weak, or sọ 
undetermined, that they will collapse for 
want of some $500 million then the plat- 
form we have bulit is too flimsy to stand on 
at all. If the President is right, then the 
thing to question is not the $500 million but 
the whole thing. 

Fortunately for our own peace of mind, 
we do not really believe that all is so dire; 
the tall end of congressional] sessions is the 
season for political arguments to become 
ultimatums. But if the world is in so sad 
a shape as Mr. Eisenhower says, then a few 
hundred millions more of foreign aid offers 
no remedy. 


The Role of Private Industry in the 
Development of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in its edi- 
torial of Monday morning, August 12, 
the Hartford Courant very clearly un- 
derlines the necessity for the strong role 
to be played in the development of 
atomic energy by private enterprise. I 
believe it is most pertinent, at this time, 


to submit this editorial for the RECORD, ° 


The editorial follows: 
A Pustic Powrr Bias Cut FROM THE AEC BLL 


The House of Representatives has shown 
good judgment in amending the appropria- 
tions bill for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Public power adyocates had been anxious 
to write into it strong language directing the 
AEC to spend $130 million for cooperative 
power and to build three new experimental 
plants. These should be administrative de- 
cisions. The Democratic majority on the 
Joint Committee had insisted on forcing the 
issue, although some Government reactor 
construction envisioned in the bill had 
neither been sought by the administration 
nor approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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A minority report signed by Representative 
James T. PATTERSON opposing the appropria- 
tions bill as y presented commented 
that this was the first time the public power 
versus private-power fight had cropped up 
on funding within the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The efforts of the public 
power bloc have now been temporarily check- 
mated. They appeared reasonable, scattered 
through the bill to look like other AEC proj- 
ects. But they amounted to an effort to put 
the Government deeply into the atomic 
power business, to provide construction proj- 
ects for certain favored groups including 
Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover's technical staff, 
and to play down the substantial contribu- 
tion being made by private power elements 
to the nuclear-power concept. 

In one of those developments, the AEC has 
Just announced it is ready to issue a con- 
struction permit for the Yankee atomic proj- 
ect in Rowe, Mass. This is the project that 
concerns four Connecticut utilities and 
means the first atomic powerplant in New 
England. It is concrete evidence of the 
progress of private agencies in bringing nu- 
clear power to the aid of the people. It is 
a milestone reached despite the dragging of 
feet by some elements in Congress, includ- 
ing those who have kept a hammerlock on 
insurance guaranties while insisting on pub- 
lic development. The House has acted wise- 
ly to encourage taxpaying private industry 
to go ahead with the job. Let the Senate do 
likewise. 


Delay for the Natural Gas Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert the 
following article from the Washington 
Evening Star of August 14, 1957, entitled 
“Delay for the Natural Gas Bill” in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

DELAY For THE NATURAL GAs Bua—Texas 

Democrats REPORTED DECIDING To Give Ur 

ON ACTION TA. 1958 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


In this day of soaring prices the lowly con- 
sumer should perhaps be grateful for small 
favors. 

In this instance, the subject is the con- 
sumer of natural gas—some 40 million of 
him. He has been granted a stay of unde- 
termined duration. This comes about 
through the decision of the Texas Democratic 
leadership of Congress that it will not press 
for action in this session on the bill to ex- 
empt natural gas producers from regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

Such exemption would almost surely cause 
a boost in natural gas prices. That is the 
view of experts. 

The decision by the Texas Democratic 
leadership—Speaker of the House Sam RAY- 
BURN and Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Demo- 
cratic Senate leader—is one dictated by 
necessity, not by any cooling of their ardor 
for this measure sought by the big oil com- 
panies which own the bulk of the Nation's 
natural-gas reserves. They hope to get the 
bill through at the next session of Congress. 

The real reason for abandoning the bill 
at this session is that the Speaker made a 
count of noses in the House and found he 
was short of enough votes to put it over, 
though his excuse publicly was that because 
of the long session Members of the House 
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are too “unstrung” to tackle such a contro- 
Versial measure, That's a new one for the 
book. Ev g had been all set to jam 
the bill through. It had been approved some 
time ago by the appropriate legislative com- 
Mittee—the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee—and had the green light from the power- 
ful Rules Committee to go to the floor. 

Speaker RAYBURN, you may remember, had 
some trouble in getting the House to swal- 
low the bill in the last Congress. He had 
to take the floor himself, which a Speaker 
Seldom does, and cast into the balance his 
Prestige and the influence he wields because 
of his position. He turned the trick by a 
mere handful of votes. But he knew he had 
been through an ordeal. 

Victory for the measure was much easier 
in the Senate for the other Texan, Senator 
Lynpon Jounson. Then, presto, his tri- 
umph and that of Speaker RAYBURN was 
Spoiled by President Eisenhower, who vetoed 
the bill somewhat unexpectedly, but on ac- 
Count of the arrogance of the oll and gas 
lobby and not because of the principle, which 
he said he favors and still does, 

The strategy of the Democratic leadership 
Was to push the bill through again at this 
Session and get it out of the way now in- 
stead of waiting until the next session of 
this 85th Congress, which will be just ahead 
Of the 1958 congressional elections. Drama- 
tizing the issue in an election year, it was 
feared, might hurt Democratic candidates 
in consumer States of the East and Middle 
West, even though Democrats in those areas, 
like Republicans, vigorously oppose the bill. 
Democrats are in control of this Congress 
and thus responsible for Its record. 

But now the Texas Democratic leaders have 

Postpone action, and thus take their 
Chances of political repercussions. It is their 
hope, however, and it may have some basis, 
that President Eisenhower can also be sad- 
dled with the blame and thus take some of 
the curse off of the Democratic Party, or at 

confuse the voters, 

They feel sure that the President will sign 
the bill if Congress passes it next session. 

A few weeks ago, during public hearings by 
the House Interstate Commerce Committee, 
&n administration official submitted on be- 
half of the President two amendments de- 
Signed to protect the consumer. The oil and 
Bas industry let up a great howl of protest. 

ereupon the President promptly backed 
down in a letter to the committee saying he 
Was not really insisting on these amend- 
Ments, but that enactment of the bill was 
the essential thing. Naturally the amend- 
Ments were eliminated pronto, and the bill 
approved without them. 

We might take some encouragement from 
abandonment of the bill for this session, 
though very cautious encouragement. Maybe 
the constant fight by consumer interests has 
had some effect. We can't be too optimistic, 

use of the tremendous power that oil 
exerts in each party through its campaign 
Contributions. Not in recent years has it 
lost a fight in Congress. Up to now its money 
and its influence have spoken far louder than 
the consumer and taxpayer. 

But we might as well enjoy this respite 
While it lasts—and keep our fingers crossed. 


The Civil-Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “A Cry at the Crossroads,” 
found in the Tampa Tribune for Mon- 
day, August 12. 

The editorial page of the Tribune is 
one of the most widely respected and 
read of editorial pages in our State. It 
is always enlightened and accurate, It 
continually provides leadership and 
guidance to its many readers. It has 
always been and is now true to its 
southern heritage. It does this recog- 
nizing the inevitable growth and change 
over the long course of history. 

I hope my southern colleagues will 
read and reflect upon this editorial prior 
to the final vote on the so-called civil- 
rights bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

A Cry AT THE CROSSROADS 

Southern Congressmen stand this week at 
& crossroads in history where both principle 
and the hard realities of their own sectional 
interest plead eloquently not for the defeat 
of the Senate civil-rights bill but rather for 
its passage. 

This we declare while thumbing through 
the Constitution to the 15th amendment, and 
in looking to the past, the present, and 
through the haze toward the future. 

The past tells us that after 1870 the 
southern power in the Senate blocked all 
civil rights bills for 87 years. The present 
testifies that southern Senators, although 
still influential far beyond their number, are 
no longer in absolute command; a bill shorn 
of its harsh provisions but appreciably im- 
plementing the right to vote has actually 
passed the Senate. The future warns that 
if this reasonable compromise is not enacted 
now, the time may come when compromise 
is no longer possible. 

The Constitution declares that the right 
to vote may not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or any State on account of 
race, color, or previous conditions of servi- 
tude. Further, it says that Congress shall 
have power to enforce the article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

As the crucial week begins, southerners in 
the House would do themselves and their 
peoples a lasting disservice if they peremp- 
torlly brush aside the sharp and critically 
important distinctions between the amend- 
ed bill now before them and the bill which 
the House passed earlier over their proper 
cries of indignation, 

First and foremost, the Senate has stripped 
the bill of its perilous part III. This was 
the shotgun clause, empowering the Attor- 
ney General to file his own suits for injunc- 
tion on any alleged denial of civil right. 
Under part III, the Attorney General could 
have scattered law suits indiscriminately 
across the South in a drive to force rapid 
desegregation in the schools. 

Such suits inevitably would have stirred 
bittered dissension in direct proportion to 
their number, for the South is already re- 
sentful deeply troubled by the conflict be. 
tween its old custom and the new interpre- 
tation of law, hard put to keep down the 
Ku Klux Klan and the White Citizens 
Councils. 

Within section III lay the seeds of a dis- 
cord unparalled since reconstruction. It 
might well have disrupted the schools in- 
stead of integrating them. It was an invi- 
tation to a rule of nightriders rather than 
a rule of law. 

But the Senate, in its wisdom, has rooted 
part III out of the bill, knowing that in 
essence desegregation cannot be forced by a 
United States marshal but can come only 
where it is accepted in the hearts and minds 
of men. 
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As the bill stands now, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s powers in civil law would be limited 
to enforcing the right to vote, and here the 
Senate has added a second safeguard. If a 
defendant is charged with criminal contempt 
of a court order, he may demand trial by 

The measure still sets up a Civil Rights 
Commission to investigate denials of con- 
stitutional right with power of subpena, 
It could not do more than hear, inquire, 
and recommend. 

(The bill has also picked up a quiet rider 
not associated with its purposes. It would 
arrogantly provide jail or fine for public dis- 
closure of the Commission's proceedings when 
secret. This threat to press freedom regret- 
tably clutters the issue and should be 
stricken.) 

But in essence the Senate's plan is a right- 
to-vote bill. It deals with the incontro- 
vertible right in a democracy. 


The South cannot quarrel with the 15th 
amendment nor can it deny that in some 
States (and in a few counties in Florida) 
the absence of Negro registrations defies any 
reasonable explanation except intimidation, 

This is the right that is spelled out with- 
out question. It is not open to doubt nor is 
it any interpretation based on moral and 
sociological reasoning. It is absolute. 

We do not suggest that southern Congress- 
men support this bill where it would mean 
political suicide. But tf they make effec- 
tive intrigue against it, in incongruous coali- 
tion with some northern liberals who would 
also like to kill it, they swap a temporary 
satisfaction for the danger of drastie meas- 
ures to come. 

If no civil-rights bill of any kind Is 
passed this year, what of 1958? Next year 
is election year. The voice of the bloc in the 
galleries may be too much for the parlia- 
mentary brilliance of RICHARD RUSSELL and 
the cloakroom diplomacy of LYNDON Jonx- 
son. If nothing is passed now, there is 
scant hope that JOHNSON and RUSSELL can 
work their magic again. 

We fear the consequences for both South 
and Nation if a harsh and punitive bill 
were passed because this one falled. At 
this crossroads in Congress and in the tense 
years ahead, the need is for men of both 
North and South who will seek a firm middle 
ground in a spirit of restraint and reason, 
The lessons of past and present, and the 
omens of the future, cry for honorable com- 
promise, 


Report on Far East: Part III. United 
States Has Been Left Holding the Bag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE I. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr, Speaker, article III 
of the series of articles on the condi- 
tions in the Far East as reported by the 
veteran newspaper reporter, J. Lacey 
Reynolds, appears herewith: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of July 31, 

1957] 

J. Lacey REYNOLDS REPORTS: UNITED STATES 
Has Breen Lerr “HoLDING THE Bac” 
THRovucHouT Far East—Now THE Jars 
Want Us OUT or OKINAWA 
Honorv.v.—The American positton in the 

Far East is a sad sight to behold. It has 

deteriorated rapidly and y since 

my last survey of the situation there 2 years 
ago. 
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Mobs such as that which demolished our 
Embassy and defiled our flag in Formosa last 
May reveal a latent hostility toward us, even 
among our supposed friends. 

Demonstrations in Japan and the Philip- 
pines indicate we have overstayed our wel- 
come. Friction between American personnel 
and native populations means the United 
States will have to make more and more 
concessions if permitted to operate bases on 
foreign soil. 

Without so much as a polite nod, Japan 
and the leading commercial nations of the 
world are elbowing us aside, hell-bent to re- 
sume trade with Communist China, 


WE'RE OUT ON THE RIM 


We sit like wallflowers on the mountain- 
tops that ring the picturesque harbor of 
Hong Kong, watching fat cargo ships flying 
the flags of almost all the world unloading 
into jostling junks flying the Red flag of 
China and the day’s laundry. 

The Stars and Stripes flies, not from cargo 
ships, but only from the masts of visiting 
American warships or passenger lines. They 
represent a conspicuous minority in all that 
armada of shipping. 

In the eyes of many orientals, we have 
become the symbol of hated colonialism, It 
does not matter that we, as a Nation, have 
never attempted to wield great colonial 
power. Nor does it matter that our record 
in the Philippines is a paragon of decency 
and restraint in the exercise and relinquish- 
ment of colonial rule. The sins of other 
colonial exploiters have been visited upon 
us. We have been taken on a snipe hunt 
and left holding the bag. 

THE BAN ON NEWSMEN 

American newspapermen have long chafed 
under the State Department’s ban on entry 
to Red China. While Washington quibbles 
and filibusters about lifting the ban, they 
sit frustrated in the press clubs of Tokyo 
and Hong Kong. They monitor the Peking 
radio (which has won no Pulitzer prize for 
its objectivity). More galling still, they in- 
terview European reporters who can travel 
in and out of China without restriction. 
What they have to say about the State De- 
partment—well, Secretary Dulles is just too 
young to hear such language. 

The Japanese press is stepping up a syn- 
thetic campaign for return of the blood- 
bathed island of Okinawa—the most deadly 
American air fortress in the Far East. 
Within range of planes stationed there live 
one-fourth of the people of the world. Its 
alr arms reach out in a great arc that ex- 
tends to Borneo, Burma, Tibet, Outer Mon- 
golla, and Vladivostok. 

More than 12,000 Americans lost their 
lives capturing this 67-mile island in the 
last great battle of World War II. On the 
Hagushi beachhead where our plane touched 
down, more than 2,000 Americans died on 
Easter Sunday, 1945, in the initial assault 
wave. Ernie Pyle fell on a nearby island— 
the GI's favorite war correspondent. Three- 
quarters of a billion dollars worth of hard- 
ware has been lavished on this vital piece 
of ocean real estate. It bristles with arms 
like an aroused porcupine, 


“YANKEE MONKEYS” 


Yet, Japanese Premier Kish! had the 
temerity to suggest in his talks with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last month that the Jap- 
anese flag be flown alongside ours as a sym- 
bol of Japan's residual sovereignty which we 
have already conceded. And, as recently as 
July 9, demonstrators carried signs in front 
of the United States Embassy in Tokyo read- 
ing: “Yankee monkeys, pull out of Japan and 
Okinawa.” 

The flag matter was not mentioned in the 
Eisenhower-Kishi communique. The story 
leaked out 2 weeks later, ironically arriving 
in the Par East on Independence Day. 

One American made this brittle observa- 
tion: “Why not give the White House back to 
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the British, now that we've fixed it up?” 
Representative Carrot, D. Kearns, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania, with whom I was 
traveling as his special assistant, said if we 
returned Okinawa before we were through 
with it, we would be “Just a bunch of mag- 
nanimous fools.” 

We walked the ruins of the American Em- 
bassy on Formosa and saw half a roomful of 
busted typewriters and office machines. All 
day long on “black Friday,” May 24, a mob 
had sacked and looted the building, uncon- 
trolled by the T’ai-pei police. An American 
court-martial had acquitted an American 
sergeant on manslaughter charges for shoot- 
ing a Chinese “peeping Tom.” 

Despite the repeated apologies of Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek and other sincerely 
sorry Officials, the question lingered: “Why 
did you have to do it?—You of all people? 
You whom we picked up from the dust of 
defeat on the mainland?” 

The wonder is how much longer Chiang 
can cast his hypnotic spell over American 
Far Eastern policy, For Formosa has long 
been the tail that has wagged the dog of our 
Pacific policy. The wag seems to be becom- 
ing somewhat weaker, 


Support for Academy of Public Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MansFrre.p] to fill the 
great void in our public affairs by cre- 
ating an academy for training in for- 
eign affairs is meeting with immediate 
approval from the people. I am hon- 
ored to be a cosponsor of this bill. 

The Beaumont Enterprise, a news- 
paper noted for its articulate and 
thoughtful editorials, commends this 
proposal in its lead editorial in the Au- 
gust 14, 1957, edition. 

I am also in receipt of a resolution 
from the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the world’s largest organization 
of women, which commends the pro- 
posal. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed the editorial and the women's 
club resolution in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in in the Recorp, as follows: 

CAREER FOREIGN SERVICE 

The sad story of Mr. Maxwell Gluck, our 
new Ambassador to Ceylon, made many 
Americans conscious of the fact that career 
men are too often on the second team when 
it comes to diplomatic assignments, 

And the man who couldn't say “Nehru” 
also made us realize that we should never 
have a shortage of persons who can—and 
that we should use these instead of Ameri- 
cans who get the jobs only because they 
have had successful business careers, have a 
lot of money, or make heavy contributions 
to the political campaign chests. 

We fully endorse, therefore, a request to 
Congress to set up a special Government 
academy for the training of young persons 
for the career foreign service. 

It is also gratifying to Texas to know that 
their own Senator YARBOROUGH is one of the 
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cosponsors of the proposal made by Senator 
Mansrie.ip, of Montana, It is much more 
significant though that Senator KNOWLAND, 
of California, Republican leader in the Sen- 
ate, is one of the sponsors of the hill, this 
fact indicating that the response of the law- 
makers, whatever it is, will not be based on 
partisanship. 

As the Montana legislator says: “The time 
has come when we should be assured of a 
source of topnotch people to fill these im- 
portant positions.” He pointed out that the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard now 
have their own schools to train future offi- 
cers and said the Senate knows that “the 
front line of our diplomatic defense in all 
areas of the world is our Foreign Service 
personnel.” 

Where, we ask you, is know-how needed 
more? 

GENERAL FEDERATION 
or WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1957. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The women of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
wish to extend to you their congratulations 
on your forward look into the future. 

Your sponsorship of a bill to set up a 
special Government academy to train young 
people for a career in the Foreign Service 
is in line with action taken by the general 
federation in 1954, through a resolution 
passed at annual convention: 

“ACADEMY OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


“Whereas the present situation in both 
domestic and foreign affairs emphasizes the 
need for trained men and women on every 
level of public life; and 

“Whereas the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs recognizes the value of the 
training being offered by institutions of 
higher learning in the science of govern- 
ment; nevertheless, it has long had the con- 
viction that highly specialized training is 
desirable and necessary as a means toward 
elevating the standards of government sery- 
ice on certain levels; and to that end it has 
advocated the establishment of a National 
Academy of Public Affairs; and 

“Whereas the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has been on record support- 
ing the establishment of a National Acad- 
emy of Public Affairs for the past 20 years: 
Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs in convention assembled, 
June 1954, urges the early establishment of 
a National Academy of Public Affairs by the 
Congress of the United States.“ 

You can count on the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs to throw all its influence 
behind your bill, 

Sincerely, 
Mabel Prout 
Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, 
President. 


Assault on Ancient American Virtue of 
Thrift Deplored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a constituent of mine, David L. 


Cohn, of Hopewell, N. J., is concerned 
as are many others—with the current 
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assault on the ancient American virtue 
of thrift by the business community. 
Until recent years, thrift was one of the 
Outstanding characteristics of the citi- 
Zens of our country. Yankee thrift was 
universally known and respected, as was 
the thriftiness of the frontiersman, 
Times are changing, but we should keep 
the good things that have been ours. 
Progress consists of keeping the good 
things as we look ahead into the future. 
I include the fine letter to the New York 
Times, written by David L. Cohn who, in 
addition to his other accomplishments, is 
the author of The Good Old Days and 
The Life and Time of King Cotton: 
Srrypivc More INCOME: ASSAULT ON ANCIENT 
AMERICAN VIRTUE or THRIFT DEPLORED 


(The writer of the following letter, a stu- 
dent of American folkways, ls the author of 
The Good Old Days and The Life and Time 
of King Cotton.) 

To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 

In his letter published August 8, Prof. 
Sumner Slichter blames the “present stagna- 
tion of the economy” on you and me. We are 
not spending enough for our own good, it 
Would appear. “The crux of the difficulty 
has been the reluctance of consumers to 
Spend their growing income.” 

Here government (refreshingly) is help- 
less. “Only business firms can persuade peo- 
Ple to spend a larger proportion of their 
income," Professor Slichter’s views raise some 
interesting questions in values. 

I think of one woman—sister to hundreds 
of thousands of women—whom business per- 
suaded to leave her house and take a job. 

ed, mother of two children, her hus- 
band's salary of $4,500 a year was just enough 
to permit the family to live decently through 
thrift. The wife cooked, cleaned the house, 
Cared for the children until recently. Then 
business persuaded her to take a job. 

All day, as she went about her tasks, radio 
and television urged her to buy this and that, 
ās did the advertisements of newspapers and 
Magazines she read. Soon she felt she could 
Not face her neighbors if she did not have 
the gadgets they had. But since her hus- 
band’s salary was insufficient for the purpose, 
she got a factory job. 

ACCUMULATION OF GADGETS 


Nowadays when the children return from 
School there is no mother to greet them. 
They are left to their own devices. The 
home has become a house. And when hus- 
band and wife meet at day’s end, they face 
One another across a gulf of fatigue and dis- 
similar interests. 

The wife, however, is buying the gadgets 
She wants, and in the world where Dun 
is a god and Bradstreet is his prophet, she 
doubtless has acquired a certain merit. But 
One may nonetheless ask at what price her 
Contribution to prosperity has been bought. 

I think of a lifelong friend in this general 
Context. A successful small-business man in 
a small southern town, he was always ab- 

personal debt and embraced thrift. 

He owns no car. He bought his house only 
When he could pay for it. He keeps perish- 
&bles in an oldfashioned icebox, heats his 
house with cordwood from his nearby farm, 
and when he has an extra dollar buys a gut- 
edge bond. His wife and three children are 
admirably cared for, he is a deacon of his 
church, a member of the school board, a 
Scoutmaster, a Rotarian, and a willing work- 
er for community betterment. 

JUDGMENTS QUESTIONED 
By the criteria of 2 centuries of Amer- 
life he is a good man and a good citizen. 
t by the implied criteria of Professor 
Slichter he is an enemy of society, If then, 
One must ask, a man who is a good husband, 
& good father, and a good citizen, becomes 
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an enemy of society because he stubbornly 
continues to practice the ancient American 
virtue of thrift, what is wrong with our 
society? 

Or, to put it another way, if tomorrow we 
should find that 5 million Thoreaus have 
miraculously displaced 5 million profligate 
buyers of the goods sensible and nonsensical 
that are thrust at us, would the country 
be the richer or the poorer because of the 
transposition? 

Finally, it would seem to me that the mag- 
nificent pageant of Western man for 2,000 
years, with all its figures of saints and seers 
and lawgivers and givers of the light and 
makers of beauty and liberators of the 
chained mind, must be something more than 
a detour to arrive at a new-model auto- 
mobile with a new tin whistle and a new 
easy way Of paying for it. Or is that in 
our new catechism—the first article defines 
it as man's first duty to become a consumer? 

Davin L. COHN, 

HOPEWELL, N. J., August 11, 1957. 


The 3,500,000 Unemployed Don’t Share 
Our Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, we have heard much about the 
record number of Americans gainfully 
employed. However, little is said about 
the 3% million unemployed citizens who 
total almost 5 percent of the entire civil- 
jan labor force. 
employment are magnified by the fact 
that it is concentrated in certain dis- 
tressed areas of our country. My own 
State of Pennsylvania has 4 major and 
7 smaller labor market areas with a sub- 
stantial labor surplus. 

Under the State administration of Gov. 
George Leader, the Pennsylvania De- 
velopment Commission was established 
for the purpose of bringing in new in- 
dustry and thus creating additional jobs 
for our unemployed. Its efforts were 
outstanding despite the obstructions 
raised by the Republican controlled State 
legislature. x 

Liberal Democrats in Congress have 
been urging that action be taken on 
pending legislation to establish a com- 
prehensive program of Federal assistance 
to economically depressed areas. We 
are also supporting an economic expan- 
sion program to meet the critical short- 
ages of school classrooms, hospitals, re- 
search facilities and other public works 
requirements. Liberal Democrats also 
want our aged and retired citizens to 
have a better share in the Nation's in- 
creased wealth and prosperity. We want 
improved social security and retirement 
benefits, all of which will strengthen the 
economy and help meet the challenge of 
surpluses and abundance. Increased 
purchasing power of our needy aged and 
handicapped citizens will help stimulate 
business. 

The suffering of 3% million unem- 
ployed and their families is an indict- 
ment of hard money, high interest, and 


Mr. 


The effects of this un- 
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curtailment policies of the administra- 
tion. Recession planners in the admin= 
istration ignore human values, but they 
are also unrealistic in thinking that the 
way to get rid of great surpluses and the 
way to fight inflation is to lower the 
living levels of the American people. 
Mr. Speaker, a very interesting edi- 
torial on this subject was published in 
the Reading Times on July 18, 1957, and 
an excellent letter was written to the edi- 
tor by one of my constituents, comment- 
ing on the editorial. I include them in 
the Recorp along with my remarks: 
THe 3,500,000 UNEMPLOYED DON'T SHARE OUR 
PROSPERITY 


It was in 1945 that Henry A. Wallace, then 
out of a job as Vice President of the United 
States, an embittered man who was toying 
with the leftwing idea that ultimately made 
him the presidential candidate of the long 
defunct Progressive Party, wrote a book called 
Sixty Million Jobs. In it he looked longingly 
and hopelessly at an America that could pro- 
vide employment for 60 million Americans, 
If, he argued, America could one day see that 
60 million of its citizens were gainfully em- 
ployed, it would have few economic worries. 

Civilian employment In the United States 
long since has passed the 60-million mark, 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell reported 
last week that there had been an increase of 
1,300,000 jobs in June over May and that the 
total civilian employment roll had reached 
66,500,000, a record level. The Secretary 
did not say so in the published reports of his 
announcement, but the plain fact would 
seem to be that employment rolls will con- 
tinue to rise just as long as productivity rises, 
as long as the demand for goods and services 
continues to rise, and as long as our popu- 
lation rises. Only the most dire catastrophe 
could throw a monkey wrench into this 
cause-and-effect relationship, 

The prospect is pleasing, as is the present 
fact. But there is another side of the shield 
that the folks in Washington choose to gloss 
over. They announce, it is true, that though 
66,500,000 men and women are gainfully 
employed, 3,300,000 Americans were unem- 
ployed in June, an increase of 600,000 over 
May. They credit the increase to young peo- 
ple looking for summer or postgraduation 
jobs. 

For the sake of argument, let's say all of 
the 600,000 increase for June was attributable 
to these reasons. That still leaves 3,700,000 
men and women jobless. That still leaves a 
blot on the otherwise bright escutcheon. 
That still leaves some millions of American 
families on unemployment compensation, on 
the relief rolls, or dependent upon welfare 
agencies, friends, and relatives, 

What to do about areas seriously blighted 
by unemployment? Men like Senator PAVL 
Dovatas, of Illinois, have a pretty good idea 
what to do, but he can't sell either the Con- 
gress or the administration on the idea. His 
bill for aid to blighted areas has gathered 
dust in committee for at least three sessions 
of Congress and he never has been able to 
persuade the Eisenhower administration to 
make it part of the administration's legisla- 
tive program, 

What the Federal Government has falled 
to do in this respect, some States have done, 
albeit with a somewhat different approach, 
Pennsylvania is one of these. Early in his 
administration, Gov. George M. Leader set 
up the Pennsylvania Development Commis- 
sion, with the sole idea of attracting to the 
Keystone State industry that would not only 
add to the industrial product, and therefore 
the total prosperity of our commonwealth, 
but also would create jobs for Pennsylvan- 
ians. The recent legislature cut the develop- 
ment fund appropriation but the fund still 
operates and is performing a useful function, 
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Tt long has seemed to us that the huge task 
of creating jobs for the jobless, who now 
number nearly 3,500,000 throughout the 
United States, is everybody's job. By cre- 
ating, new do not mean fashioning made 
jobs; we mean merely providing an economic 
atmosphere in which a man or a woman can 
perform a useful function, earn a living, and 
at the same time help the employer prosper. 
It further seems to us that we can do just 
this if the Federal Government and all the 
State governments join forces. For as long 
as there are some millions of unemployed 
Americans, our vaunted prosperity will be 
a mockery to just that many millions of 
Americans, 


WRECKING Crews 


EDITOR, THE TIMES: 

The editorial which appeared in the Times 
on Thursday was fine. I am referring to 
the one about the 3,500,000 unemployed in 
the United States. In such a case the waste 
of manpower is terrific. It is almost un- 
believable that the administration or Con- 
gress is doing nothing about it, 

The Eisenhower administration certainly 
should be making an all-out effort to solve 
the problem. The GOP mouthpieces claim 
about everything under the sun for the ad- 
ministration. But what have they done? 

The Republicans have wrecked the Eisen- 
hower program. And in Pennsylvania they 
have wrecked Governor Leader's program to 
add industry to our State, Governor Leader 
had an industrial development plan to bring 
industry into our State and thereby create 
jobs for unemployed citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania. But his plan was wrecked. His plan 
for mental health was wrecked, as was his 
plan to aid retarded children. 

And the Republican “wrecking crew“ are 
proud of their wrecking job which they 
boastingly call “holding the line on taxes.” 
Taxes for whom? This job is called their 
“crowning achievement” and as usual it is 
at the expense of progress and the general 
welfare, 

In order to save a few dollars for the “up- 
per crust” of society, the general welfare is 
sacrificed. And eventually the general pub- 
lic will pay the full price in misery and suf- 
fering. 

Let's face the future by looking forward 
and preparing for things to come. We are 
about to enter the atomic age and must be 
prepared for it. The “wrecking crews” will 
have no place in the new society which is 
now in the making. They will be cast aside, 
and replaced by men of vision who are not 
afraid to face the future. 

Mrs, ALICE Moore. 

READING, Pa, 


A Bill To Prohibit Government Agencies 
From Acquiring or Using the National 
Grange Headquarters Site Without Spe- 
cific Congressional Approval, To Pro- 
vide for Renovation of the Old State 
Department Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING ` 


OF KANGAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 
Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, and 
my distinguished colleagues, I would 
like to rise and say a few words in be- 
half of a bill I introduced today to re- 
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tain the National Grange Building and 
historical old State Department Build- 
ing. 

The National Grange Building, located 
on Jackson Place in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, just one block from the White 
House, is in imminent danger of being 
demolished to make room for a Govern- 
ment office building. The Grange 
Building is the symbolic national home 
of many of America’s farm families, and 
I feel, along with some 21,000 grangers 
from the State of Kansas, that this 
property should remain intact. This bill 
is to prohibit Government agencies from 
acquiring or using the National Grange 
headquarters site without specific con- 
gressional approval. Since we are all 
concerned with economy, I would also 
like to point out that it will undoubtedly 
cost the Federal Government $500,000 if 
this property is acquired by condemna- 
tion, and that the taxpayer will be put 
to the expense of wrecking the building, 
clearing its site and then sowing the 
3,500 square feet of land to lawn. I 
must concur with Representative Mack 
that this will indeed be “some lawn.” 

This bill also provides authority for 
the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration to make such im- 
provements and repairs to the old State 
Department Building as shall be neces- 
sary to make this building suitable for 
use as an office building by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, except that 
any action taken shall not materially 
alter the exterior appearance of this 
building. 


Tight Money Impact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16,1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, even 
before the most recent round of in- 
creases in interest rates charged bor- 
rowers by banks and other lenders, the 
Thorp (Wis.) Courier noted editorially 
on August 8, 1957, the effect of that pol- 
icy on county finances. Boosts in the 
cost of money for this unit of govern- 
ment are financed through increases in 
the general property tax. The editorial 
follows: 

TicHt Money Impact on County PLANS 

The Republican administration tight- 
money policy is starting to hit home and 
should be a serious consideration to all of 
us. 
The increased interest rates resulting from 
this policy threaten future school expansion 
and road improvement in this county. 

Interest Clark County must pay on the 
money it borrows for these purposes has in- 
creased 50 percent in the past 3 years under 
the Republican administration policy and 
the only recourse to finance the cost of this 
increased interest rate is an increase in 
general property tax to pay for the same. 

While this is not pleasant for Clark County 
property owners to contemplate, the tight- 
money policy has brought glad tidings to 
some, that is, the lender who has the funds, 
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will profit increasingly more from the policy 
the Republicans pursue, 

Clark County is not the only area feeling 
the pinch. All over the country local gov- 
ernments have been forced to cut back their 
school expansion programs because of in- 
creased interest costs. Some of these com- 
munities are in desperate straits because of 
lack of classrooms. Their one hope for help 
from the Federal Government school bill 
was killed in the House of Representatives 
while the Republican President twiddled 
his thumbs. 

The tight-money policy is supposed to 
halt inflation, but the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics latest report shows the cost of living 
has jumped to another all-time high. 

The policy has already added billions to 
the cost of financing the national debt, all of 
which comes out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers. And interest rates are continuing 
to go up. Now, we in Clark County, can look 
forward to some increases in our property 
taxes or go without the improvements we 
need, 

Must everything the Republicans do, be 
done for those who have everything already? 


A Voice of Freedom: The United States 
Could Profit by Japan’s Example of 
Using the Arts for Democracy’s Pur- 
poses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the propaganda war con- 
stantly being waged by Russia and the 
free world for the loyalty and allegiance 
of the uncommitted peoples we have 
often been defeated but our cultural am- 
bassadors have met with greater success. 

An outstanding example of this fact 
was the recent tour of the Westminster 
Choir of Princeton, New Jersey under 
the auspices of the Humphrey-Thomp- 
son Act, Public Law 860, 84th Congress. 
This great organization was cited in the 
New York Times, and the Trentonian, 
a leading newspaper of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, which I have the 
privilege and the honor to represent, as 
having whetted the appetite for liberty 
of Asians by means of a cultural program 
that serves, rather than stifles, the dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

The president of the Westminster 
Choir College, John Finley Williamson, 
and Mrs. Williamson, have been en- 
gaged by the Government of Japan to 
conduct summer schools in several cities. 
The Japanese Government is paying for 
these schools and I learn that it is doing 
so because there are 4,000 choirs di- 
rected by Communists who are working 
against the Government of Japan. The 
Government of Japan hopes to train 
choral directors who can displace the 
Communist leaders and the Williamsons 
have been asked to develop a songbook 
to replace the Communist songbook. 

T include here an editorial from the 
Trentonian, and an article from the 
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New York Times by Ross Parmenter, the 

discerning music editor of that paper: 

From the Trentonian of August 10, 1957] 
MUSICAL DIPLOMACY 


Where the loud and constant harangues 
between America and Russia for the alle- 
Biance of the “uncommited” nations of the 
World have boomed and echoed and propa- 
Randized, often with impotence, John Fin- 
ley Williamson has tried a gentler and more 
Memorable form of diplomacy—and suc- 
Ceeded, 

The reason for his success is the univers- 
ality of the idiom in which he presented his 
Message—music. And it is music. which 
touches the mind as well as sways the ear. 
For as president of Westminster Choir Col- 
lege of Princeton and director of the choir's 
recent world tour, he has channeled his stu- 
Gents’ song into a voice of freedom which 

opened the way, to better relations be- 
tween America and Japan. 

It was a case of harmony breeding har- 
mony. As a result of the tour, the Jap- 
anese government has requested that Mr. 
and Mrs. Williamson return to the Orient 
and conduct summer schools of music at 
three cities there, Sendai, Osaka and Tokyo. 
Japan is willing to pay to out-sing the more 
than 4,000 Communist-directed choirs which 
are plaguing her with discordant indict- 
ments against her government. It is one of 
her efforts in the name of freedom. 

Cited in the New York Times as display- 

“a more far-reaching influence than some 
Of the choirs of famous professional mu- 
Siclans,” the Princeton choir has done more 
than answer the hunger in the Orient for 
trained choral leadership. It has whetted 
the foreign, liberty-seeking appetite for a 
Cultural program that serves rather than 
stines the democratic way of life. 

Thus the effects of the tour are by no 
Means limited to Japan. There are over- 
tones, and these may be only the preface 
to a large-scale program of cultural ex- 
Change: A two-way interchange program 

been inaugurated between Westminster 
College and a number of Asian countries, 
With Westminster students planning to at- 
tend schools in India, Okinawa, Thailand, 
and Pakistan. A wealthy Indian banker is 
expected to journey here in the spring to 
arrangements to take a Westminster 
Member back to India. Westminster aid in 
developing western choral music for the 
Karachi broadcasting station has been 
Sought by Pakistan. And it is safe to say 
t the note of friendship forwarded by the 
choir will have a musical snowballing effect 
Which will echo and reecho the world over. 
We have learned that there is a voice for 
in our culture as well as in our 
Politics. It is the development and presen- 
tation of that culture that we must praise 
und support, as this district's Congressman, 
Frank THOMPSON, In., has said on so many 
Occasions. 
For it is not altogether unreasonable to 
that the cause of freedom can be 
fostered more sincerely and effectively by a 
baton than by a gun. 


From the New York Times of July 14, 1957] 


THE Wortp or Music: ORIENT SEEKS TEACHERS 
From CHOIR COLLEGE 
(By Ross Parmenter) 
The full effects of the foreign tours being 
b dertaken by American artists in the ex- 
hange program of the American National 
Theater and Academy will not be known for 
It is probably safe to say, though, 
t the 4-month tour of the world made by 
singers from the Westminster Choir Col- 
— is likely to have a more far-reaching 
uence than some of the tours of famous 
Professional musicians. One says this on the 
ie of repercussions that have already 
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There is a hunger in the Orient for trained 
choral leadership. The tour, by bringing 
the college to the attention of people in 
Japan, Okinawa, Thailand, Pakistan, and 
elsewhere, has opened a two-way inter- 
change. Orientals are both coming to the 
college in Princeton, N. J., for training here 
and importing college people to the Orient 
to give training there. 

Next year, for instance, there will be 10 or 
12 orlental students at Princeton, including 
3 from Hong Kong. And in May a wealthy 
Indian banker is coming to the college to see 
what can be done about taking a West- 
minster member back to India. Okinawa is 
engaging a choir member to set up choral 
units on the island. Thailand has asked for 
two individuals to set up training schools 
for choral directors. And Pakistan has asked 
for a Westminster faculty man for 3 months 
to help the Karachi broadcasting station de- 
velop western choral music. 


SCHOOLS IN JAPAN 


Japan, however, is the country that has 
acted most decisively. It has engaged John 
Finley Williamson, the college president, and 
Mrs. Williamson to return there this summer 
to conduct summer schools in three cities. 
They will teach from August 19 to 23 in 
Sendai, from August 26 to 30 in Osaka, and 
from September 2 to 10 in Tokyo. The Japa- 
nese Government is paying for the schools 
and it is doing so because there are said to 
be 4,000 choirs directed by Communists, who 
are working against the Government, The 
idea is to train choral directors who can dis- 
place the Communist leaders. The William- 
sons, too, have been asked to develop a song- 
book to replace the Communist songbook. 


Report on Far East: Part I. The Chinese 
Said “So Sorry”—Part II. A Tea Party 
With General Chiang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, no area in 
the world presents more problems to the 
future of our Nation than the Far East. 
In appraising the situation in the Far 
East, Mr. J. Lacey Reynolds, veteran 
newspaperman and an authority on Far 
Eastern affairs, has recently completed 
a 21,000-mile tour of the eastern Pacific 
area with our colleague, Congressman 
Kearns, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Reynolds served as assistant 
naval attaché to our Ambassador to 
China, Mr. Patrick J. Hurley. He cov- 
ered the Asian-African Conference in 
Bandung, Indochina, in 1955 for various 
newspapers. Mr. Reynolds writes as he 
personally sees the situation which may 
not, to some, be the orthodox view. He 
has, following a firsthand observation 
of conditions in the Far East, written a 
series of four articles on conditions in 
Asia. I believe these articles worthy of 
review and consideration by our State 
Department officials and others, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the series of 
Mr. Reynolds’ four articles be repro- 
duced in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The first two of these articles appear 
herewith: 
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THE CHINESE SAID “So Sorry" WITH A FOURTH 
or JULY SaLuTE—BuT We NEVER Gor To SES 
THER PRISONERS—I 

(By J. Lacey Reynolds) 

TAIPEH, ForMosa.—Lt. Gen. J. L. Huang, a 
product of Vanderbilt University and an old 
personal friend, was the first person on the 
telephone upon our arrival in this Chinese 
Nationalist stronghold. 

“We're having a party for you tonight to 
celebrate your Fourth of July,” he an- 
nounced, 

“I want your Congressman (Representative 
CARROLL D. KEARNS, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania) to sit at the head table. I want you 
to sit at the table of honor with Mrs. Huang.” 

J. L. explained that the Chinese Nation- 
alists have long celebrated our Fourth of July 
on the third. 

“A sort of Independence Eve celebration,” 
he explained, “with a huge pageant depicting 
the points of American history. It'll be big- 
ger than anything we ever had in our old 
Chungking days.” 

FOR A SPECIAL REASON 


It was a whopper of an affair with soup 
and peanuts; fireworks and fanfare. 

The Chinese had outdone themselves for a 
special reason this time. The Taipeh riots 
of last May had left the American Embassy 
and the United States Information Service 
office in shambles, and the American Flag 
trampled in the dust by the feet of an un- 
controlled mob. 

As a result of this surprising and serious 
episode, the Chiang Kai-shek regime was 
doubly disturbed: 

First, that American resentment would 
lead to a cut in essential American arms and 
aid, and, 

Secondly, that the obvious laxity of For- 
mosa’s internal security forces might spell 
future trouble for their own regime. 

Congressman Kearns and Lt. Col. Thomas 
L. Shockley, his aid, and I as his special as- 
sistant went to the affair. It was sponsored 
by the Taipeh American University Club, of 
which General Huang is chairman, 

VANDERBILT A FRONT RUNNER 


Six hundred Americans and Chinese who 
had attended universities in the United 
States sat around tables of ten. The hall 
was decorated with the pennants of Ameri- 
can universities, The Amherst flag had the 
place of honor because Foreign Minister 
George K. C. Yeh, the main speaker, had 
earned his doctorate there. J. L. saw to it 
that the gold and black of Vanderbilt was 
right in the front running, directly opposite 
the head table. 

Both officials spoke flawless English. J. L. 
won the Vanderbilt Founder's Day medal for 
oratory his senior year in 1922. 

Both had most flattering words for the 
United States and for our previous aid and 
friendship. Yeh's account of the birth of 
the Declaration of Independence was far 
more scholarly and even more accurate than 
most of the Fourth of July speeches I ever 
heard. 

A HATRED OF ALIENS 

The Foreign Minister significantly said that 
some of the most valuable contributions of 
our early revolutionaries were due to “the 
acceptance of foreign ideas, foreign capital, 
and the tolerance of aliens.” He seemed to 
emphasize “tolerance of aliens,” directing it 
toward the Chinese. For one of the few facts 
certain among the many mysteries surround- 
ing the Taipeh riots was an eruptive hatred 
of aliens, particularly American aliens, 

J. L. and I did not discuss the signs that 
were painted by rioters on the walls of one 
of the Embassy building rooms: 

Friends don't kill others.“ 

»Protesting against American d 
of human rights,” and, with a touch of 
typical Chinese humor: 


“Please don’t take anything.” 
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He apologized profusely and sincerely for 
the affair, as did Chinese of all echelons 
from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on 
down to coolies and ox-drivers. I knew that 
Congressman Kearns was working on a state- 
ment saying just as sincerely that Americans 
had been hurt to the quick by the infamy. 

I did not mention it then, but I did give 
J. L. a copy when he came to the airport to 
see us off, just before it was released to the 
press. 

NOT COMMUNIST INSPIRED 

General Huang agreed that the riot was 
not Communist inspired. This was the view 
of all American officials on the island, from 
Ambassador Karl L. Rankin on down. 

The mob followed acquittal by a United 
States court-martial of M. Sgt. Robert G. 
Reynolds, of Maryland (no relation), of Kul- 
ing a Chinese “Peeping Tom.” 

I suggested to General Huang that we 
might get at the mystery of what motivated 
the mob by interviewing some of the pris- 
oners. He said this might be difficult; that 
it was out of his jurisdiction as director of 
the Government's social service program. 

We never saw them. The foreign office 
came up with some law, prohibiting it—a 
law that had never been on the books in our 
old Chungking days. 

The general was justly proud of the 
pageant. It was held on the spacious 
grounds of the Government guest house 
which the Japanese had occupied up until 
V-J Day. 

“I would have put you up here If I had 
known you were coming,” he said. This is 
one of his many special service hostels. 

THE NATIONAL ANTHEMS 

The band played the Chinese Nationalist 
anthem and the Star-Spangled Banner from 
a stand on the other side of a small lake. 

An American boy trotted around the lake 
to the stage, riding a miniature China pony. 
He depicted Paul Revere, cocked hat and all. 

There were salutes to the dozen or so 
American agencies operating on Formosa and 
to each of the more than 75 American col- 
leges represented at the dinner beforehand. 

The finale came with a fireworks display 
that surpassed those held each July Fourth 
on the Monument Grounds in the shadow of 
the Washington Monument. 

“Our fireworks were made in our arsenals 
on Formosa,” he said proudly. 

Not one of them fizzled. 

TIMES HAD CHANGED 


The general and Mrs. Huang said their 
son, who went to the States for a serious 
leg operation in 1945, was now living on the 
west coast. They thanked me again and 
again for having expedited a visa for the 
boy, then 8 years old. 

Times had changed since then. 

General Huang had risen in the favor of 
the Gimo (Chiang) to higher authority. 

Once a lesser official in an ocean of men 
and square miles on the mainland, now he 
was a larger official in a lake that was, com- 
paratively speaking, hardly larger than the 
lake that young Paul Revere had just circled. 

Great events may change the fortunes of 
China, but not the friendship of men. 

Ir Was a MELANCHOLY TEA PARTY ar THE 
RESIDENCE oF GENERALISSIMO AND MME, 
CHIANG KAI-sHEex—IT 

(By J. Lacey Reynolds) 

T'al-PeI, ForMosA—Tea with the Chiang 
Kai-sheks is always an indelible oc¢asion. 

For many years, the President of the Re- 
Public of China has conducted his negoti- 
ations with foreigners over the tea table. 

It was at tea that he abruptly replaced 
the top of his teapot, signifying the end of 
a dramatic World War II conference with 
American Gen. Joseph Stilwell. 

e indicated the Generalissimo's rejec- 

& Roosevelt message urging appoint- 
ment of “Vinegar Joe" to pecans an Chic 
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nese forces, Chiang did not have confidence 
in Stilwell, belleving him to be the dupe of 
American Communists and fellow travelers. 

Stilwell was replaced. And thus Chiang 
fought Vinegar with tea. 


THEN AND NOW 


Seeing the Chiangs again at teatime after 
12 years, naturally suggested comparisons 
between then and now. 

He has not perceptibly aged. If time has 
dealt unkindly with him otherwise he does 
not show it at 70. 

Madame Chiang was as alert and alive to 
issues as in her heyday in 1943, when she 
dramatically appealed to a joint session of 
Congress for American aid to an embattled 
China. 

She could have worn the same trim high- 
collared dress she wore on the rostrum that 
day. She said she had recovered from a skin 
infection that plagued her for so long. 

I went to tea this time at the Chiangs’ 
Shihlin Mountain residence, some 10 miles 
from Taipeh. It was a relatively modest 
home, considering the splendor with which 
most oriental potentates surround them- 
selyes. Compared with the mansions erected 
by some Texas oil tycoons, the Chiang resi- 
dence is only semiprecious. 

The gimo entered the room with the usual 
greetings to foreigners: “How! How!” * * * 
“How! How!“ He smiled inscrutably. He 
wore a high-collared olive green uniform 
with absolutely no ribbons, stars, or stripes. 
Madame Chiang entered shortly, in a white 
print, Chinese style. 


ART AND URANIUM 


The small chat turned to happier days. 
When Madame Chiang was told that my old 
boss, former American Ambassador Patrick 
J. Hurley, had discovered uranium, she said: 

“Tell him that while he was discovering 
uranium, I was discovering art. I've been 
painting for 5 years,” she added, pointing 
to 4 or 5 of her works on the wall. 

General Hurley was present at the Chung- 
king tea party when the gimo dismissed 
General Stilwell. 

Representative CARROLL D. Kearns, the first 
Member of Congress to visit the Far East 
since the first of the year, got down to 
business. I was present as his special as- 
sistant, and Lt. Col. Thomas L. Shockley, 
USAF, as his aid. 

Through an interpreter, the Pennsylvania 
Republican told the gimo that Americans 
had been hurt to the quick by the Taipeh 
riot of May 24. On that black Friday,” the 
American Embassy and the United States 
Information Service were sacked by an un- 
controlled mob. 

President Chiang expressed regrets as he 
had previously done, assuming faulty lead- 
ership on his own part. He is just about 
the only world leader I know who steps up 
bravely and takes responsibility when things 
go wrong. 

He told the Congressman that he feared 
the damage that might have been done to 
the 100-year-old Chinese-American friend- 
ship. What he did not discuss was his con- 
cern over the way the mob got out of hand. 
It was angered by the acquittal by a United 
States court-martial of an American sergeant 
who shot a Chinese peeping tom. 

We discussed his new bok, Soviet Russia 
in China A Summing Up at Seventy, 
recently published in the United States. 

Using a brush and black ink, he auto- 
graphed copies we had brought with us from 
the States. His hand was bold and sure. 

Madame Chiang joined in the conversa- 
tion about condensing the book for a paper- 
back edition for sale in America and the Far 
East. She had directed translation of the 
manuscript into English, 


MAYLING SOONG CHIANG 


She was quite proud of a speech which 
she gave to the T’ai-pei Rotary Club in April: 
“The Crossroad: Survival or Destruction.” 
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With a ball-point pen, she autographed a 
slick paper reprint as “Mayling Soong Chi- 
ang.” 

Recalling her schooldays at Wellesley Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, she asked about one 
of her teachers there, Mrs. RALPH CHURCH, 
now a Republican Congresswoman from Il- 
linois and a colleague of Representative 
KEARNS. 

She recalled how Mrs. CHurcs scolded her 
for forgetting her books: 

“In springtime, my eyes and my mind just 
wandered out the window.” 

Though we conyersed in English, the gimo 
seemed to follow the gist of what was said. 
She and his interpreter would prompt him 
occasionally in Chinese. 


HE SEEMS TO UNDERSTAND 


Many Americans have long suspected that 
he understands English readily, and merely 
uses the interpreter to gain time for thought 
before responding. His facial expressions 
and the timing of his faint smile indicate 
that he is following the English. 

In many ways, it was a melancholy tea, 
dampened by a nostalgia for days when they 
sat at the peak of power, ruler over an ocean 
of miles and men. At his peak, in 1945, no 
Chinese leader had ever held greater au- 
thority over more people and territory. 

Now, his domain had shrunk to 14,000 
square miles populated by only 10 million 
native Formosans and an estimated 2 mil- 
lion restless refugees from the mainland. 
He was leader more in symbol than in ac- 
tuality. 

Since the first of the year, his regime has 
suffered trip-hammer setbacks. The T'ai- 
pei riots threw a chill over Sino-American 
relations. Europe and Japan were resum- 
ing trade with the mainland to which he 
hopes to return. The question was persist- 
ently arising everywhere as to whether he 
would ever return. 

Discussing the general setting later with 
Spencer Moosa, the veteran Associated Press 
correspondent, who had followed the gimo 
from Chungking to Nanking to T’ai-pel, we 
thought he made a yery impressive point: 

“Don't discount his resourcefulness,” Moo- 
sa said. “Remember that he has been in 
power longer than any other world leader 
of our times. All the rest are gone from the 
scene.” 


Federal Approval of Ninnescah Reser- 
voir Should Be Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted and ap- 
proved by the House, I am including a 
resolution adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners of the City of Wichita. 
It relates to the question of providing a 
supply of water for the city of Wichita, 
one of the fast-growing and progressive 
cities of the Midwest. It is observed the 
city is ready and willing to pay for all 
benefits on behalf of Wichita by reason 
of construction of this project. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas legislation has been introduced 
into the United States House of Representa- 
tives and Senate authorizing the construc- 
tion by the Federal Government of a dam, 
reservoir and relating facilities at or near 
the Cheney site of the North Fork of the 
Ninnescah River, Kans., for the purpose of 
furnishing water for municipal, domestic, 
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and industrial uses, providing for the control 
of floods, facilitating irrigation, enhancing 
recreational opportunities and preserving 
and propagating fish and wildlife; and 
Whereas the welfare of the city of Wichita 
Tequires the construction of said dam and 
Teservoir project at the earliest possible date: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Wichita, Kans., by a unanimous 
vote of its members, That the members of 
Wichita's congressional delegation be and 
they are hereby respectfully requested and 
urged to make every possible effort to secure 
Federal authorization of the Ninnescah Dam 
and Reservoir project at this session of Con- 
gress, or as soon thereafter as is possible. 
Adopted at Wichita, Kans., this 6th day of 
August 1957. 
E. E. Bam, 
Mayor. 
At test: 
C. C. Ets, 
City Olerx. 


Report on Far East, Part IV: Shall 
We Let Formosa Sink? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, article IV 
of the series of articles on the conditions 
in the Far East as reported by Veteran 
Newspaper Reporter J. Lacey Reynolds, 
&ppears herewith: 

Buat We PuLL PLUG, Let Formosa SNK? 

Wirra tHE Worp Passin Us sy, WE Face 


Some Hann DECISIONS IN THE HALF WORLD 
OF THE PACIFIC 
(By J, Lacey Reynolds) 

Hodol vl Let's look at the great half 
World of the Pacific as if it were a giant 
Weather map. 

The American area of interest stretches 
Westward from Pearl Harbor across countless 
Waves and restless islands to the shores of 
Asia, and thence inland to Mandalay, Tibet 
and beyond the Great Wall of China. From 
South to north, it stretches from tropical In- 
donesia to frigid Siberia and Alaska. 

Within this expanse of empty miles and 
Massed humanity, the general weather out- 
look is depressing, from the American point 
Of view, 

Around Hawall is concentrated what the 
Weatherman would call a high“ where our 
Military might has been consolidated un- 
der a single command, for the first time 
Since the turn of the century. 

It is sunny here and we can be as care- 
free and happy as the Hawaiian Chamber of 

erce says we should be. 
INCREASING CLOUDINESS 


Traveling toward Asia, we run into increas- 
cloudiness, with a low-pressure area 
Centered around Formosa. New political 
norms, perhaps of typhoon proportions, are 
Orming up there. The center of disturb- 
ance hovers over all of the China mainland 
and is being felt from Indonesia and the 
Philippines up to Korea and Japan. 
Around Hong Kong, trade with Red China 
is being resumed with relish by all the ma- 
commercial nations of the world—except 
the United States and Japan. Even Japan 
Packing up her bags, and we will be left 
3 the empty household in lonely isola- 


3 Elsewhere in the Philippines, Formosa, and 
apan where we were supposed to enjoy 
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popularity, mobs and demonstrations have 
indicated where some people would like 
Americans to go—which includes home, 
among other 

On the back side of these glowering storm 
clouds is the silver lining of our armed 
might. 

The blue Pacific skies are embroidered by 
the vapor tracks of our jets; our ships criss- 
cross the sea. The recent redeployment of 
our ground forces in the Far East has given 
us a more compact fighting force, The with- 
drawal from Japan relieves us of many head- 
aches; the air buildup in Korea compensates 
for the Japanese withdrawal. 


IT HAS A SAD SIDE 


Yet, this picture of power has its sad 
side. We stand strong but muscle-bound— 
bound like Gulliver by the multiple strands 
of politics, economics, ideologies, racial diver- 
gencies, nationalism and historic wrongs. 

Let the mighty U. S. S. Yorktown fire her 
21-gun salute impressively as she did at 
noon on July 4 in Hong Kong Harbor. But 
the junks will resume their loading, and non- 
chalantly fly their Red flags and tattle-gray 
laundry across their bows, headed up the 
Pearl River for Canton. 

Rattle the atom bomb and Peiping cries: 
“Warmongers.” “Remember Hiroshima,” 
“The Fallout Poisons Your Fish.” 

Militarily speaking we could silence this 
squawk box by dropping the bomb on the 
city’s peaceful Temple of Heaven. But who 
wants to assume that awful responsibility 
except as a last resort? Meanwhile, we are 
taking an awful psychological beating. 

Of course, our poor Gulliver might be un- 
leashed by dropping a superclean H-bomb 
very gently to snip the silken strands that 
bind him. But, are we sure what would 
happen to poor Gulliver? 

AN OMINOUS LULL 

Turning to Formosa, we come upon an 
ominous lull. Since it became a Nationalist 
refuge in 1949, its strength has been more 
political than military. 

Militarily, the island has shrunk in stra- 
tegic importance. Despite ali the ballyhoo, 
it was never quite the indispensable fortress 
it was cracked up to be. Some American 
military men (mostly retired) have gone so 
far as to suggest that the fall of Formosa 
would automatically topple Okinawa and 
Pearl Harbor, and expose our west coast. 
Yet, Formosa was of such minor strategic 
value in World War II that it was bypassed 
in the island-hopping drive toward Tokyo. 

With speedier jet bombers, Formosa’s posi- 
tion is becoming increasingly precarious. 
It is located too close to the mainland to 
allow adequate time to get its fighters into 
the air if the Chinese Reds made a deter- 
mined mas sassault from bases only 15 flying 
minutes away. 

The T’ai-pei riots of last May meant more 
than the sacking of the American Embassy 
and USIS office, shocking and surprising as 
that was, coming from alleged allies. It 
demonstrated the laxity of the island's in- 
ternal-security setup. 

A GILDED SYMBOL 


Formosa once stood as a gilded symbol 
of last-ditch resistance to Communist ag- 
gression. It was held out as an example 
to the tottering governments of all free Asia. 


Americans were told with the fullest con- 


fidence that if we forsook Formosa, all of 
southeast Asia would succumb to commu- 
nism. 

This point of view was challenged by some 
delegates to the Asian-African conference 
held in Bandung, Indonesia, 2 years ago. 
To many of those delegates, the Chinese Na- 
tionalists were anathema. To those of us 
who covered that spectacular affair, it was 
repeatedly pointed out that Nationalist 
China had not even been invited. My most 
recent information is that this antipathy 
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to the Formosan Government has increased, 
if anything. 

Just as Formosa was bypassed during 
World War II, it is being bypassed politi- 
cally today. If Britain’s resumption of 
China trade was a diplomatic defeat of the 
first magnitude for us, it was doubly a de- 
feat for Chiang Kai-shek. : 

Formosa is but a symbol of our general 
predicament in the Far East. Some hard 
decisions may be staring us in the face. 

A DISCONSOLATE THOUGHT 

It's a disconsolate thought, but events 
that are whizzing by with such rapidity 
may be forcing us to reevaluate our whole 
Far Eastern policy sooner than we think. 

We may have to face up to the question 
of recognizing Red China as a going con- 
cern. It is getting late in the day to keep 
pretending that it is just the little man 
who wasn't there. 

We may also be confronted with Red 
China’s admission to the United Nations 
sooner than we think. We may find our- 
selves outvoted in the Assembly of the 
nations. 

We may have to backtrack on our adamant 
no-trade ban, unless we want to continue 
standing on the corner watching all the 
world go by. 

And then come the melancholy thoughts 
of what to do about Formosa. Seal it off 
hermetically under some sort of interna- 
tional trusteeship, like a faded document in 
a library or museum? 

Or, as one GI suggested to Representative 
CARROLL D. KEARNS, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, on his recent visit to T’ai-pei: 

“I think we oughta pull the plug and let 
her sink.” 


Dr. Lovett Transformed Dream Into a 
Great University, Rice Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the great educators of the Nation, 
and indeed, of the world, is dead. 

Edgar Odell Lovett believed that insti- 
tutions of higher learning were for 
scholarship. That was his aim. That 
great aim he brought to fulfillment. 

Rice Institute, recognized the world 
over as one of the great seats of learn- 
ing, was only a dream when he was 
chosen president in 1908. His leadership 
made that great school what it is today. 

The Houston Post, one of the most in- 
fluential organs of information and 
opinion in the South, pays tribute to Dr. 
Lovett in a very fine essay in the August 
14 edition. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
tribute be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDGAR ODELL LOVETT TRANSFORMED DREAM OF 
W. M. Rice Into REALITY 

When in 1908 a group of trustees acting 
under the will of the late William Marsh 
Rice asked various university presidents to 
nominate candidates for president of a 
school they were going to build in Houston, 
Woodrow Wilson, then president of Prince- 
ton University, nominated Edgar Odeli 
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Lovett, professor of astronomy at Princeton. 

Dr. Lovett was chosen, and under his guid- 
ance Rice Institute was transformed from a 
dream into one of the world’s great institu- 
tions of learning. 

In the death of this distinguished educa- 
tor. Houston loses a valued citizen. 

Rice Institute literally was the brainchild 
of Dr. Lovett. For several years after he was 
selected as first president, he traveled the 
world over, studying universities and meth- 
ods of teaching, making notes on prospective 
faculty members, and planning the archi- 
tectural format. Seldom, if ever before, was 
so much preparatory work done in building 
a school. It was not until September 1912, 
that the doors were opened to students. 

Dr. Lovett served as president until 1946, 
when he retired as president emeritus, 

In a talk to the class of 1944 Dr. Lovett 
summarized his aims for the school. He 
said: 

“We put scholarship first originally, we 
keep scholarship first, still. We cannot give 
you brains, but we can help you to improve 
the brains you have. We cannot give you 
minds, but we can help you to man and 
master the minds you have. We cannot 
make you think, anymore than you can make 
some horses drink, but we can make you see 
how wonderful a thing it is to be able to 
think, and be conscious of it. We cannot 
give you ambition, we can give you only 
opportunity, but we think that we can stim- 
ulate your ambition. We cannot give you 
physical fitness and self-discipline and the 
fair play of sportsmanship, we can only show 
you by example how important we think 
these things to be. We cannot even make 

American citizens of you, we can only 
offer you the rights, duties, and privileges of 
citizenship right now in one of the most 
democratic academic communities on earth 
and trust that you will forever persist in 
the practice and promulgation of these our 
ideals of citizenship in a free, self-govern- 
ing, representative, self-sustaining democ- 
racy.” 

That was Edgar Odell Lovett's idea of what 
a school should do. His success was un- 
bounded. 

He was not a man to seek the limelight. 
He was innately shy, but he had a warm 
spirit, a great understanding of his fellow 
man and a fine sense of humor. His influ- 
ence with Rice students was through the 
school itself, rather than on a person-to- 
person basis. This influence, however, has 
been great. Rice graduates have distin- 
guished themselves in many fields the Na- 
tion over. Through them and through the 
school he planned so carefully his contribu- 
tions to this community and to society as 
a whole will endure. 


James Izlar Sims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
earlier tday I made some remarks about 
the late Mr. J. Izlar Sims, of Orange- 
burg, S. C. I ask unanimous consent at 
this time to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor his biography, which was 
published in the Orangeburg (S. C.) 
Times and Democrat on April 14, 1957. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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From the Orangeburg (S. C.) Times and 
Democrat of August 14, 1957] 
J. IZLAR SIMS, TOMES AND DEMOCRAT PRESIDENT, 
DIES—CAREER SPANNED HALF A CENTURY 

James Izlar Sims, president of the Sims 
Publishing Co. and a number of other local 
businesses, died at his home yesterday after- 
noon of a heart ailment. He was 67 years 
old. 

A prominent figure in Orangeburg's com- 
munity and business affairs since 1905, Mr. 
Sims enjoyed wide contacts throughout the 
State and was admired for his gentle modesty 
and philanthropy, much of which was com- 
pletely unknown. 

He died at 2:50 p. m., eastern standard 
time, in his home on Edisto Avenue. 

Mr. Sims had been critically ill since Sun- 
day night. His personal strength and tenac- 
ity pulled him through several crises, as they 
had in several other attacks, beginning in 
1942, but in recent days his heart grew 
steadily weaker and the end became a matter 
of time. D 

It was said that he never met a stranger 
during his long business career and his door 
was always open to the lowest-paid employee 
during his direction of various businesses. 
His humility and sense of humor enabled 
him to understand people and be accepted by 
all, many of whom he befriended and aided 
through the years. 

Mr. Sims was president of several local 
businesses, including the Sims Publishing 
Co., the Bank of Orangeburg, WTND, Inc., 
Edisto Homes, and the Orangeburg The- 
aters, Inc, 

Surviving are his widow, the former Isa- 
belle Wannamaker; a son, James L. Sims; 
two daughters, Mrs. James H. Gressette and 
Mrs. John B. Rembert; two brothers, Dr. 
Henry R. Sims, of Rock Hill, and Rear Adm. 
Gelzer L. Sims, of Orangeburg; one sister, 
Miss Georgia Sims, of Orangeburg; and nu- 
merous grandchildren, nieces and nephews. 

A funeral service will be held at 5 p. m. 
Wednesday at the First Baptist Church. The 
Reverend J. Carlisle Smiley, his pastor, will 
officiate, assisted by Dr. Carl Caughman and 
the Reverend J. M. Lane. Burial will take 
place in Sunnyside Cemetery. 

The eldest son of James Loyal Sims, who 
founded the Times and Democrat, and 
Georgia Carolina Sheridan, Mr. Sims was 
born November 11, 1890, at the family home 
at 521 Amelia Street. He attended Orange- 
burg City School and then Orangeburg High 
School. When his father became seriously 
ill, in 1905, Mr. Sims—then 14—left school 
and assumed his father’s responsibilities at 
the newspaper. 

With the newspaper tradition in both his 
father’s and mother’s families, Mr. Sims built 
the Times and Democrat into a modern dally 
newspaper, He assumed a slightly less active 
position with the paper in 1942, following his 
first heart attack. By that time he was also 
president of several other businesses. 

Shortly after taking over management of 
the Times and Democrat, while only 15, he 
traveled to New York to learn how to as- 
semble and operate the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type, and returned and installed the first 
modern typesetting machine in this part of 
the State. The Times and Democrat grew 
from a weekly to a biweekly, then to a tri- 
weekly, and finally to a 5-day daily, In 1936, 
under his management. For a short time 
immediately after World War I the news- 
paper was printed seven times a week, but 
it later resumed triweekly publication. 

On the eve of World War II it became a 
6-day daily. In addition to publishing the 
newspaper, Mr. Sims printed part or all of 
as many as 25 newspapers in various towns 
and cities in South Carolina during the 
twenties. He began a theater circular bus- 
iness which distributed circulars throughout 
the United States and in foreign countries. 

He entered the theater business after 
World War I, having operated the Reliance, 
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Blue Bird, Carolinian, Prince, Carolina, and 
Edisto Theaters in Orangeburg. At one time 
he operated a chain of theaters, including 
houses at Charleston, North, Denmark, etc., 
and was southeastern agent for Moviephone 
Sound Movies. 

Mr. Sims brought the first modern talk- 
ing picture to Orangeburg in the late twenties 
and played it 7 days at the Reliance. It was 
Rio Rita. The latest sound equipment was 
installed to play it and the event was a 
milestone in the entertainment history of 
Orangeburg. 

Mr, Sims promoted many community de- 
velopments in his day and brought many 
firsts to this community. Among them were 
early balloon ascents, air shows, and para- 
chute jumps. He arranged for the Times and 
Democrat to bring the first airplane to 
Orangeburg, where one of the first flights in 
this State was made at the old fair grounds, 
prior to World War I. 

He was a lover of youth and sports and 
seldom missed any of the local ball games, 
even in his later years. He was president of 
the Orangeburg Baseball Association in this 
city in the early twenties and served as as- 
sistant chief of the Young American Volun- 
teer Fire Department, serving on the com- 
mittee which brought the first motor fire- 
truck to Orangeburg—which he often drove. 

During this period he also operated Sims 
Book Store, which sold the county's school- 
books for many years. He applied for the 
first license to operate a radio station in 
Orangeburg, at the beginning of World 
War II. The application was frozen for a 
number of years because of the war and 
afterward the FCC granted the first license 
to another applicant. Two years later, how- 
ever, WIND went on the air, 

In the 1940's Mr. Sims entered several other 
fields of business. He became a director of 
the Bank of Orangeburg, becoming president 
in 1956. He was instrumental in bringing 
Paintset Fashions, a dress factory, to this 
city. He was the franchised builder of 
Gunnison Homes, and built 25 in this com- 
munity in the post-World War II period. 

He headed the organization which bullt 
and operated the Edisto Homes apartments, 

He was actively associated with the Orange- 
burg County Tuberculosis Association for 
many years, becoming a director in 1943, sery- 
ing as secretary from 1946 to 1954, and rep- 
resenting the county as a director of the State 
association. In 1956 he was TB bond chair- 
man, 

During Senator J. Strom THurmonn's 
tenure as governor he served as an honorary 
colonel on the governor's staff. He took a 
great interest in the history of this section 
of South Carolina and the South, and was 
widely read on all points of United States 
and world history. He was an active and 
regular participant in the meetings of the 
Orangeburg Historical Society in recent years. 

Mr. Sims was throughout his life loyal to 
the ideals of the South and the traditions 
of the southern gentleman. He seldom raised 
his voice though he commanded respect from 
young and old, His personal life was an 
example in sobriety and christian simplicity. 
He loved people, and was never too busy to 
take up his time talking to anyone who 
sought his advice, or aid. 

Hard work was his fare all his life, and 
there were few jobs at the Times and Demo- 
crat he could not do, or did not fill, at one 
time or another. Because he possessed genu- 
ine humility, and sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate or distressed, he was looked upon as & 
close friend by countless numbers of asso- 
ciliates who have come and gone over the 
years, but who will always remember him as 
“the boss.” 

One of the community’s most prominent 
and popular citizens, he was a member of 
St. Paul's Methodist Church, a Mason and 
Shriner, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Orangeburg, Woodmen of the World, 
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Knights of Pithias, the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics and other or- 
ganizations, He was not a “joiner” and 
when he lent his cooperation to any group 
or community effort it was because of genu- 
ine interest. 

Active pallbearers will be W. L. Parker, of 
Palm Beach, Fla., Will St. Amand, of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., Charlie Marshal, of Lancaster, 
S. C., Edward H. Sims, Hugo S. Sims, Henry 
R. Sims, Richard Rhame, Edward Paulling, 
Hampton H. Culler and Ray Linn, all of 
Orangeburg, Carson R. Rembert, of Beau- 
fort, and R. E. Gressette, of St. Matthews, 

President Wayne Freeman of the South 
Carolina Press Association last night named 
these representatives of the Association to 
attend the funeral: 

S. L, Latimer, Jr., the State, Columbia; 
Julian Starr, the Chester Reporter, Chester; 
Hall T. McGee, Jr., the News and Courier 
and Evening Post Charleston; W. W. Smoak, 
the Press and Standard, Walterboro, and 
acs Hucks, Berkeley Democrat, Moncks 

orner. 


Unfair Drain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 
Mr, LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include a most interesting and very 
truthful editorial which appeared in the 


Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Mass., on 
August 14, 1957. 
UNram Drain 


Massachusetts is suffering a continual 
drain on its resources to support Federal 
Projects in other parts of the country, ac- 
cording to a study made by the new com- 
Mission on the audit of State needs. 

The finding is nothing new. It has been 
known to anyone who has had access to the 
figures on what we pay out in Federal taxes 
in this Commonwealth and what we get 
back in Federal projects or assistance. 
Lynn's own attorney, Guy Newhall, has re- 
Peatedly pointed out the outrageous lack of 
balance between outgo and income in Fed- 
€ral finances in this State. 

The situation is dramatized by the second 
Tefusal of the White House only yesterday to 
aid us—or any part of New England, for that 
matter—in the drought situation. We pay 
and pay, but when we seek a helping hand 
from Uncle Sam in an emergency, Washing- 
ton turns its official back on us. 

This State pays $1.34 in taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government for every 61 it receives in 
Federal funds. On the other hand, Alabama 
Pays only 36 cents for every dollar it receives 
and Arkansas gets a dollar for every 31 cents. 

Massachusetts ranks 10th in the Nation 
in Federal taxpayments. Last year we paid 
more than 82 billion to Washington, but we 
rank 37th in our return on the tax dollar. 
An ironic aspect of the situation is that 
the projects which are being built in other 
Parts of the country with Federal funds to 
Which we contribute are being used to build 
Up States which are already competing with 
us and attempting to take away our in- 
dustries, capital, and engineering and man- 
&gerial talent. 

Congress has been appropriating more 
than $500 million a year for the development 
©f river and harbor facilities, but Massa- 
chusetts, which pays more than 3 percent 
Of Federal taxes, gets less than one-half of 1 
Percent of this money. 
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There are a number of river and harbor 
projects for Massachusetts which the Fed- 
eral Government has authorized, but for 
which Congress has so far failed to appro- 
priate funds. Congress recently failed to 
appropriate funds for a flood insurance pro- 
gram which was strongly supported by al- 
most every New England Representative and 
Senator. 

In such fields as civil aviation, agriculture, 
and education. Massachusetts has also not 
received a proportionate share of Federal 
funds, 

The solution? A more militant, more 
united New England delegation in Congress 
both in the House and Senate, to fight tooth 
and nail, day in and day out, on the floors 
of the two branches, in the committee rooms 
and in the cloakrooms for more funds. If 
we accept this unfair treatment passively, 
we'll continue to get it. 


Gluck Just Doesn’t Fit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of August 13, 1957, 
entitled “Gluck Just Doesn’t Fit” in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

GLUCK Just Dorsn’r Fir 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The unfortunate Gluck appointment does 
not lead to the conclusion that all diplo- 
matic assignments should go to career men, 
Many ambassadors and ministers taken out 
of business and the universities have repre- 
sénted the United States admirably. Wal- 
ter Hines Page, for instance, made one of the 
most distinguished records as Ambassador 
to the Court of St, James's. He was a book 
publisher. 

Clare Boothe Luce surprised even her 
friends and admirers by her rare ability 
while Ambassador to Italy. Paul S. Reinsch 
and Jacob Gould Schurman, both out of the 
universities, did remarkably well in China, 

One could go on and on detailing excellent 
representation by businessmen, bankers, 
lawyers and professors, many of whom made 
astonishingly notable careers in the diplo- 
matic service. Others, of course, were duds. 

The Gluck appointment created a furore 
because there was no reason for appointing 
him. He does not possess the background, 
the manner or the personality for this par- 
ticular task, although that is no reflection 
on the man. 

I am sure that the thousands who are not 
able to direct a symphony orchestra would 
not regard themselves as lesser human 
beings; on the other hand, if they tried to 
direct, let us say, Beethoven's Ninth because 
they had successfully earned enough money 
to make an excessive contribution, perhaps 
in violation of the Hatch Act, to a political 
party, they would produce catcalls and in- 
sults and possibly a strike on the part of 
the musicians. It is the old story of shoe- 
maker stick to your last. 

Maxwell Gluck ought not to go to Ceylon. 
Being an associate of Benjamin Javits will 
do him no good in the east of Asia. The new 
Asiatic countries are very proud of their 
achievements. Those who head their gov- 
ernments are educated men, often trained 
in British universities who speak European 
languages in cultured tones and whose fa- 
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miliarity with world affairs represents years 
of study. A high school education in Par- 
rell, Pa., is not sufficient educational or cul- 
tural background for such an assignment. 

The United States cannot afford to be rep- 
resented in the east of Asia by a man who 
cannot possibly have the status essential 
for the task. Some of the career diplo- 
mats now in those countries are not of the 
best, but that is an internal problem in the 
State Department which John Foster Dulles 
said he would solve before he became Sec- 
retary of State, but he apparently has been 
too busy for it. 

I will cite Chester Bowles as an example 
of what can happen. Bowles started life as 
& huckster and made his fortune in partner- 
ship with William Benton. But Bowles 
came of the distinguished Bowles family of 
Springfield, Mass., newspaper publishers, He 
studied at Yale. He had a long career as a 
public official during World War I and after. 
He served a term as governor of Connecticut 
and then was appointed Ambassador to India 
and Nepal, where he seryed with ususal dis- 
tinction. 

He became a close friend of Nehru and un- 
doubtedly played some role in holding Nehru 
in neutrality at a time when personal pre- 
dilection and the pressure of events in China 
could have driven Nehru into the arms of 
Mao Tse-tung, if not Stalin. 

Gluck's statement that he could not pro- 
nounce the word Nehru represents sheer 
ignorance. Nehru is as well known to liter- 
ate human beings as Roosevelt. Stalin, 
Churchill or even Hoffa. While it is possible 
for a man to sell goods and not know the 
word Nehru, it is impossible for him to repre- 
sent his country in the east of Asia. 

The fact that Gluck came well recom- 
mended by Jacos Javirs, Benjamin Javits, 
and as some say, Sherman Adams, is no war- 
rant for this particular type of appointment, 
He should quit. He should resign. He 
should do whatever is necessary to serve his 
country patriotically by removing himself 
from the temptation of embarrassing Uncle 
Sam in Asia. 


Achievements in Agriculture—The 
Broiler Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago, the broiler business was a farm 
fringe operation. Today, it is a booming 
industry, supplying the market with 
more than a billion birds a year and 
representing a gross income to farmers 
of more than three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. 

To a large degree, this near-revolu- 
tion is the result of widespread and 
rapid application by farmers and the 
feed industry of poultry research find- 
ings from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the State agricultural 
experiment stations, and industry. 

Many scientific factors have contrib- 
uted to the modern broiler farm. Scien- 
tists have bred hardy, fast-growing 
birds. They developed better feeds con- 
taining vitamins, minerals, and anti- 
biotics; found ways of controlling many 
of the worst poultry diseases, and de- 
veloped better buildings and equipment. 
They have improved marketing meth- 
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ods so that high-quality birds move rap- 
idly from farm to consumer. 

For example, today’s broiler producer 
can turn out a 3-pound bird in 10 weeks 
with a little more than 8 pounds of feed. 
Twenty years ago it took him 12 weeks 
and more than 12 pounds of feed. In 
other words, scientists have trimmed off 
2 weeks and nearly 4 pounds of feed. 

Now, Federal and State poultry scien- 
tists are saying that broiler efficiency is 
sure to improve even more in the years 
immediately ahead. They are predict- 
ing that 3-pound broilers will be pro- 
duced in less than 8 weeks and with less 
than 6 pounds of feed. 


President Eisenhower: A British View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the field 
of international journalism the London 
Economist has always held a high rank. 
I present today an incisive commentary 
on the President and his relations with 
Congress which appeared in the August 
3 issue of the Economist. 

The commentary follows: 

[From the Economist of August 3, 1957] 

WANTED—A PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— The session of Con- 
gress which is now nearing its close has not 
enhanced President Eisenhower's reputation. 
By slipshod handling of the administration's 
congressional business he has frittered away 
in a few months most of the prestige of his 
astonishing personal triumph at the polls 
last November. The collapse last week of 
the bill to help local authorities to build 
schools by providing Federal funds illustrates 
and reinforces the mounting exasperation in 
Washington at Mr. Eisenhower's lack-luster 
leadership. 

It began when he failed to supervise ade- 
quately the drawing up of this year's budget. 
There is no other function which gives a 
President so direct an opportunity of im- 
printing his personality on a session of Con- 
gress. But Mr. Eisenhower seems to have 
been so disturbed at the size of the figures 
which were handed to him that he merely 
passed the budget on to Congress and coun- 
try as if his responsibility were no more than 
that of a custodian. As popular reaction 
mounted against this huge spending by the 
Government, the President conceded vaguely 
that there were some programs he cared 
very much about, but that there were others 
which he did not mind Congress cutting. 
This did not sit well with Democrats who had 
seen him gain electoral advantage from hav- 
ing appropriated, as part of his modern Re- 
3 reforms which they had initi- 
ated. 

When, finally, with the economy drive ap- 
parently out of hand, Mr. Eisenhower was 
induced to defend his estimates on the coun- 
try's television screens, he drew on all his 
reputation as a general to stress the fearful 
gamble that would be taken and the ter- 
rible consequences risked if the defense 
budget were materially cut. Then, after the 
clamor in the country had died down and 
the Senate under Democratic leadership was 
restoring the heavy reductions imposed by 
the House on military spending, the Presi- 
dent began to undertake that trimming of 
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his budget which might more appropriately 
have preceded its publication. This pro- 
voked Senator SYMINGTON to ask bitterly 
whether the President could any longer be 
taken seriously on the subject about which 
he was supposed to know most. 

The civil-rights bill made the situation 
worse. It had been deliberately decided to 
sacrifice almost all other major legislation in 
the Senate during this session in order that a 
measure for the protection of the Negroes 
in the South might be passed. This was the 
second year in which the administration 
had presented a bill for this purpose. Yet, 
when he was first asked to comment pub- 
licly on this highly delicate subject, Mr. 
Eisenhower showed little knowledge of the 
bill's contents. On the next occasion his 
explanation did at least coincide with that 
which had been given to Congress by the 
Attorney General, although it was still not 
correct. Repeatedly in the debate Senator 
Javits, a modern Republican who both un- 
derstood the original bill and believed in 
it, was acutely embarrassed by the latest 
meandering comment from the Presidential 
news conference. 

But the President's faltering performance 
over the school bill was the last straw for 
many politicians of both parties who have 
attempted to work with him on those indi- 
vidual parts of his program with which 
they agree. As the economy wave gathered 
momentum Mr. Eisenhower became increas- 
ingly embarrassed at the apparent contra- 
diction between his efforts to pass on to 
Congress the responsibility for existing ex- 
pensive domestic programs and his com- 
mitment to launch a fresh program of spend- 
ing on education. Moreover, after a series 
of regional meetings to plan ahead for the 
congressional elections of 1958, word came 
back to the White House that the Repub- 
lican rank-and-file wanted the school bill 
to be dropped. 

But in the House of Representatives a sub- 
stantial bipartisan group had been working 
hard for seyeral years, clearing away the 
obstacles to an acceptable bill. Of these 
there were principally two, which had 
brought grief to a similar Bill last year: the 
Powell amendment, which would antago- 
nise the South by withholding funds from 
racially segregated schools; and a difference 
between northern Democrats, who wanted a 
straight distribution of Federal funds be- 
tween States according to school populations, 
and the administration, which wanted to 
weight the formula so as to recognize spe- 
cial need and penalize lack of local effort. 
Since last year painstaking compromises had 
been worked out. Half the money was now 
to be distributed according to the adminis- 
tration’s formula, half according to that of 
the Democrats. Liberals on the race issue 
agreed not to press the Powell amendment 
if the general bill on civil rights had passed 
the House before the school bill came up— 
as it had. Mr. McConnell, the principal Re- 
publican specialist on education in the 
House, and Mr. Marion Folson, the energetic 
“modern Republican” who heads the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, saw 
the President to enlist his full support for 
the compromise. All they got was a cold 
statement that the bill would be “accept- 
able” to him. In conversations with Re- 
publican leaders, many of whom were tem- 
peramentally inclined to bury the Bill, he 
enlarged principally on the details in it 
which he disliked. 

In the House last week events moved 
swiftly. Although a Negro Congressman 
spoke against the Powell amendment, Re- 
publican opponents of the bill succeeded in 
attaching it to the bill for wrecking pur- 
poses. Northern Democrats tried a compli- 
cated parliamentary maneuver to save the 
measure, but in the end a purely destructive 
motion which killed the bill entirely was 
carried by only five votes. The majority 
against the Bill included three of the leaders 
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of the President's party. Among them was 
Mr. Halleck, who frequently boasts of his 
personal loyalty to Mr. Eisenhower; it is in- 
conceivable that he would have yoted thus 
if the President had been taking any active 
interest in changing the minds of wavering 
Congressmen. But when this missed oppor- 
tunity was explained to him at his press con- 
ference on Wednesday, Mr. Eisenhow seemed 
quite surprised. 

There is little doubt that these incidents 
will have implications much wider than the 
measures which gave rise to them. They 
have caused deep resentment among Demo- 
crats who have worked hard to build up co- 
alitions in support of what was substantially 
the President's program, and deep dis- 
couragement among the modern Republi- 
cans. Most unhappily Mr. Eisenhower has 
contrived to antagonize many of the men on 
whom he must rely for other important 
measures during his second term, In par- 
ticular those who feel most let down over 
the school bill include some of the key fig- 
ures in the critical debates that will come 
next year over future American policy on 
foreign trade. 

Why does President Eisenhower seem to 
have lost his enthusiasm for his domestic 
programs? Perhaps it is because he al- 
ways tended to regard mildly progressive 
legislation as a kind of therapeutic treat- 
ment for the Republican Party. When the 
party failed to win control of Congress last 
November, even though his name was also 
on the ballot papers, legislation lost much 
of its appeal to him. Probably it is also be- 
cause Mr. Eisenhower remains a man of 
basically conservative instincts and no strong 
political, as distinct from moral, convictions, 
As he was reproved by his friends and busi- 
ness people whom he admires for the extrav- 
agance of his Government, he may have be- 
gun to doubt whether he ought not in fact 
to return to first principles. This would 
explain his recent rather wistful appeal to 
the States to take back their powers and the 
ease with which he slips into the vocabulary 
employed by his critics. The danger is that, 
if he keeps to his present course, he will be 
progressively shunted on to the margin of 
political decision—particularly since under 
the Constitution the Republicans are forced 
to find another presidential candidate for 
1960. 


Achievements in Agriculture—Progress in 
Brucellosis Eradication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, officials of 
the Department of Agriculture say that 
they are within touching distance of 
eradicating brucellosis—one of our most 
costly diseases of cattle. 

Excellent progress against this disease 
has been made since the end of World 
War II, and particularly since 1954, when 
the Congress provided additional funds 
for this current campaign. My own 
State of Wisconsin has been the leader 
in this important program. 

Sometimes called Bang’s disease or 
contagious abortion, brucellosis costs 
our farmers at least $50 million a year. 

The progress of the eradication cam- 
paign can be measured in the rapid in- 
crease of counties that have been rated 
modified-certified  brucellosis-free—in 
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other words, containing less than 1 per- 
cent infected cattle and less than 5 per- 
cent infected herds. In September 1954, 
at the beginning of the accelerated cam- 
Paign, 341 counties including 3 States— 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, and 
Maine—were modified-certified free. 
Now as of March 31, 657 counties, in- 
cluding 3 more States—Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Delaware—have this 
status. By June 30, the Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the total. 
number of modified-free counties will 
have grown to nearly a thousand, Al- 
though in New York State only two 
counties are modified-certified brucel- 
losis free, good progress is reported and 
many other counties are expected to 
gain this status in the near future. We 
in Wisconsin are proud of the fact that 
we were the first State to be certified 
under this program. 

Much of the success of the campaign 
is due to the close working relationships 
that exist between the research and the 
regulatory people in the Department's 
Agricultural Research Service. Many 
years of scientific study and especially 
the development of an effective vaccine 
and of accurate, rapid methods of test- 
ing for the disease, form the founda- 
tion for this eradication effort. It is to 
the credit of Department organization 
that regulatory officials have been able 
to apply research findings with such 
Practical and beneficial results. 


A Plan To Break the Suez Botileneck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, moving 
Ships across dry land in giant tubs roll- 
on 12-inch ball bearings may sound 
fantastic, but it seems sensible the way 
Henry E. Tweed, Richmond; Calif., busi- 
hessman and engineer who devised the 
Plan explains it. A tub carrier, 1,000 
feet long by 100 feet wide, would accept 
Ships at sea level in the same manner as 
Ordinary canal locks. Then it would 
Move out of the water onto dry rails, 
traveling on ball bearings and pulled by 
diesel-powered tractors which operate 
©n sprocket gear wheels along sides of 
the roadbed leading overland to another 
deepwater port. The ship is secured to 
e tub carrier by cables, never leaving 
Water during the transit. Further de- 
tails of the plan were given in the San 
isco Call-Bulletin of August 10, as 

follows: 

AN Inga: Day Lanp Sure ROUTE 

A novel plan for supplementing or even 

Supplanting the Suez and Panama Canals 

been presented to the United States 
State Department by a San Francisco Bay 
area engineer. 

He is Henry E. Tweed, 68-year-old Rich- 
mond businessman and onetime drainage 
and irrigation engineer in the Northwest. 

t Tweed's plan, basically, provides for moy= 
ng ships across dry land in huge electron- 
ically controlled carriers filled with wàter. 
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He told the Call-Bulletin that he has sub- 
mitted his designs to the State Department 
after consultation with consular officials of 
Mexico, Israel, France, and Great Britain. 

MEXICO PLAN 


The idea of moving ships across dry land 
is not new, Tweed said, and 9 years ago the 
Mexican government was considering the 
possibility of such a portage across the 
Tehuantepec isthmus. 

The one big obstacle, however, was the ob- 
jection of marine insurance carriers who 
were fearful of hull damage when ships were 
removed from the water. 

Tweed then hit upon the idea of trans- 
porting ships without removing them from 
the water, and devised his present plan after 
discussions with Dr, J. J. Polivka, an engi- 
neer now lecturing at Stanford; J. W. Wig, 
former head of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, and University of California Prof. 
H. A. Einstein, a hydraulics expert and son 
of the late Dr. Albert Einstein, world-re- 
nowned physicist. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Tweed's concept calls for the construction 
of huge rectangular tub carrier ships, filled 
with water, which would move on steel roller 
bearings along steel rails extending the 
length of a walled cut. 

Such a cut, he pointed out, could be con- 
structed in Israel, extending from the Gulf 
of Aqaba to the eastern Mediterranean at a 
point near Gaza. 

Similarly, in his view, one could be built 
across the Tehuantepec isthmus in Mexico, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific. 

The tub carrier, according to his plan, 
would be 120 feet wide by 1,000 feet long, 
and could accommodate vessels up to 950 
feet in length. 

HOW IT WORKS 


Here's how the Tweed plan would work, as 
he has designed it: 

A ship first would move into a water lock 
at a terminus of the rail canal. 

Then, through the gates of the lock, it 
would move into the carrier itself, filled 
with water. The rear gates of the carrier 
would be closed, the water would be pumped 
from the lock, and the carrier then would be 
ready to move, carrying the ship. 

Motive power for the carrier would be pro- 
vided by diesel-powered tractors, or “mules,” 
operating on sprocket gears along the sides 
of the rail canal. 

OIL NEEDED 

On the bottom of the carrier would be 
spring-cushioned roller bearings, each bear- 
ing a 12-inch steel ball surrounded by 2-inch 
satellite bearings, lubricated by oll pumped 
to the bearings under pressure. 

Tweed figures that there should be 2,475 
sections of 16 balls each for 1 carrier. The 
balls would roll along the tracks much as a 
train wheel, for instance, moves along rall- 
road tracks. 

According to Tweed's plan, such a rail 
canal would be a two-way transit, with pro- 
visions for switching the carriers at either 
end. 

He figures that the speed of a carrier would 
range between 7 and 20 miles an hour, 

NINETY-SIX SHIPS A DAY 

Allowing for the operation of the canal 
locks and gates, he figures that the Israel 
canal, built according to this plan, could 
handle 96 ships entering and leaying the 
canal every 24 hours. 

Tweed, who last month filed descriptive 
and mechanical plans of his canal project 
with the Department of Commerce Inven- 
tors’ Council, said he has no idea how much 
such a project would cost. 

“It would take a survey crew in the field 
and a corps of engineers on ground inspec- 
tion with complete research material, to put 
all the facts together fer a preliminary esti- 
mate,“ he said. 
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He pointed out, however, that plans for a 
comparable dry run across Mexico, which 
would be 157 miles in length, placed the esti- 
mated cost in 1948, at $240 million. 

BRACED ON CARS 

This plan inyolved bracing ships on mam- 
moth flatcars which would move over a 20- 
track rail line, 

Tweed suggested that an Israeli canal, such 
as he has in mind, could be financed by the 
maritime powers using the canal through 
60-year revenue bonds. 


Postal Wage Increase Justified 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the possibility of a Presidential veto on 
the bill to increase salaries of postal 
workers prompts me to place in the 
Record additional evidence of support 
for the legislation. The very fine edito- 
rial from the Oregon Journal of August 
10—states that the postal pay increase 
is justified and indicates that Congress 
and this administration will be doing 
an injustice to the postal workers if a 
pay adjustment is not provided in the 
current session of the Congress. 

The overwhelming vote for the in- 
crease clearly indicates that the big ma- 
jority of my colleagues in the House 
share this belief. 

Under the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues I insert the editorial in full: 


WAGE INCREASE JUSTIFIED 


Congress and the administration will be 
doing an injustice to a large group of Gov- 
ernment employees if a pay adjustment for 
postal workers is not provided at the current 
session, 

The House passed a pay increase measure 
by a vote of 379 to 38 and the measure now 
rests In a Senate committee. This bill pro- 
vides a $546 across-the-board increase. With 
this increase a Portland clerk or carrier who 
has put in 7 years and worked himself to 
the top civil service grade for his position 
still would be making less than $5,000 a year 
gross income. 

The postal service is a big operation. In 
all, some 618,000 workers across the country 
would be affected by this bill and the total 
annual cost would be in the neighborhood 
of $318 mililon. 

The administration has opposed these 
measures on two grounds—first, that such 
an outlay would be inflationary and, sec- 
ond, that Congress should consider legisla- 
tion to provide prevailing pay scales for 
Government workers in different localities 
or that an allowance system, such as the 
one used in the Army and diplomatic serv- 
ice, be provided. 

The first argument is valid only in the 
sense that any new expenditure is inflation- 
ary. But from an overall standpoint, postal 
workers have been the victims, not the cause 
of inflation, 

Their last wage increase was in 1951. The 
inflation which has occurred in the interim 
cannot be blamed on them. In his budget 
message President Eisenhower said that any 
wage increases—private or Government— 
must be reasonably related to improvements 
in productivity. 

On the basis of pleces of mail handled, 
postal clerks show a 43.6 percent increase in 
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productivity between 1945 and 1957, The 
second reason is valid only if some reasonable 
effort is made to 3 one or the other 
of the 

To date no such. effort has been made and 
postal workers should not be asked to con- 
tinue at substandard while Congress 
decides whether some alternative might 
work. 

Considerable has been said about wages 
in relation to the post office deficit. It is 
true that postal rates should more nearly 
meet costs, but again this problem is not 
directly related to wages. 

The workers are entitled to a living wage 
and it is up to Congress to decide whether 
these services should be paid for by the tax- 
payer or by the user of postal services. 


On the Girard Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include the following article 
which appeared in the National Amvet 
publication for August 1957: 

[From the National Amvet of August 1957] 
On THE GIRARD CASE 


Capping a series of highly controversial 
decisions which had the effect of setting 
two convicted murderesses free and giving 
new trials to convicted Communists, the 
Supreme Court decided that the Federal 
Government did have the right to turn 
Specialist William Girard over the the Japa- 
nese for trial. 

The Court ruled, as it must, on one very 
marrow point of constitutional law. In do- 
ing so it ignored the hard facts of the case, 
The deceased woman was a trespasser on 
United States Army property. She and her 
neighbors who scavenged for brass shellcas- 
ings on the firing range had been warned 
off the area many times. 

Girard was assigned to guard a machine- 
gun and other equipment. The Govern- 
ment attorney admitted that he was on 
official duty. 

Whether or not Girard enticed the woman 
within range of his post is not in point. 
Nor is the question of a fair trial pertinent. 
We might assume he will get one considering 
the bright light of public interest now fo- 
cused on the case. 

It should be made clear here that we of 
Amvets do not condone Girard's act nor 
do we believe he should go unpunished for 
it. The point that should be considered 
is this: Shall the State and Defense De- 
partments have the authority to surrender 
Tor foreign trial American servicemen who 
are accused of crimes while on duty? 

The foundation for this authority rests on 
a series of status-of-forces agreements nego- 
tiated with nations in which American troops 
are stationed, Although each differs from 
the other in some aspects, most provide that 
primary jurisdiction over an American of- 
tender in an on-duty case can be waived if 
one of the parties to the agreement so re- 
quests. None of the status-of-forces agree- 
ments were ratified by the Senate since they 
were entered into under the powers of the 
Chief Executive, The Supreme Court con- 
fined itself to ruling that the President 
did have this authority. 

A great deal of mention has been made of 
the many cases where American servicemen 
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have been tried by foreign courts. But these 
statements ignore the very fundamental fact 
that in almost every case the offender was 
off duty at the time of the crime. 

That is why the public is outraged over 
the treatment accorded Girard. He was on 
official duty. He would have been court- 
martialed had he not been where as was 
when the shooting occurred. If he had been 
off post and off duty there would have been 
no question but that he should have been 
given over to a Japanese court. 

The impression the American public has 
been given since the introduction of the 
status-of-forces agreements was that they 
would apply only to off-duty, off-post crimes. 
If that had been the actual case, then there 
would be no clamor over Girard’s case now. 

A vicious pattern has been set. We are 
now seeing it repeated in the Philippines 
where Filipinos are reported to be rioting for 
the return of two servicemen accused of 
causing auto accidents. And it may well be 
repeated In every nation where we have 
troops stationed. 

There will be an accident in which an 
American is involved. We may desire to 
retain jurisdiction. But then there will be 
threats of violence. The gentlemen in 
striped pants will yield to this vile form of 
blackmail and instruct the men in olive 
drab to surrender another American to ayoid 
an undesirable situation. 

AMVETS objection to the Girard 
decision is that it now is possible to use 
American troops as political pawns to be 
offered as diplomatic sacrifices whenever 
some well-insulated and well-protected but 
not well-known individual decides the situ- 
ation demands it. 

Like every other veterans’ organization, 
AMVETS has been solicited to aid in the re- 
crutting of servicemen. It is difficult to see 
how we can induce young men to join the 
Armed Forces when it is now apparent that 
they will be abandoned when expediency 
and not justice indicates. 

There is a saying that, “The Army takes 
care of its own.” It rings rather hollow in 
the case of young Girard. That is why dele- 
gates to the national convention are urged 
to consider and adopt a resolution even 
stronger than that passed 3 years ago when 
we asked that the status-of-forces agree- 
ments be revised to avoid such an incident 
as the Girard case. 

The administration and its congressional 
supporters in this issue must be shown that 
much firmer ground than a Government 
functionary’s opinion must be found before 
we discard fundamental justice. 

Public opinion is a powerful instrument. 
It's time it was lized and employed 
in the protection of the individual rights of 
America’s servicemen throughout the world. 


It Has Been a Long Time Since Egg pee 
Was “Pin Money” ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of my campaign against the de- 
pression-low egg prices, I have received 
one of the largest mails I have had this 
year on any subject, and from many 
parts of the country. Egg producers all 
over the country, as one correspondent 
puts it “invest lots of money and back- 
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breaking hours to produce that egg that 
someone gets more for than we do—just 
for the handling.” This seems to me the 
height of inequity. 
Under unanimous consent I insert a 
number of these letters in the RECORD: 
COLFAX, ILL., August 13, 1957. 
Mrs. Cova KNUTSON, 
Democratic Congresswoman, Minnesota. 
Dear Mapam; I am writing this letter to 
thank you for your championship of the farm 
woman and her egg money, This wonderful 
prosperity we hear of sounds pretty hollow 
to we farm women, We invest lots of money 
and back-breaking hours to produce that 
egg that someone gets more for than we do 
just for the handling. Seems to us a case of 
someone profiting from our hard work. 
Thank you again. 


Mrs, CLARENCE HARNES. 


Ames, Iowa, August 11, 1957. 
Mrs. Cora Knutson, 
House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. KNUTSON: Thank you for your 
comments about the egg prices for the farm 
women. Since Senator Martin from my own 
State made the inane remark about farm 
women needing good egg prices for their 
“pin money” I have been mad about the 
whole thing. If every Senator and Repre- 
sentative had to live on what the average 
farm flock brings in they would soon do 
something about the price of eggs. It has 
been a long time since the egg money was 
pin money. It never was in my house. Your 
comments were exactly right. How the 
money is spent is so true. You could have 
included car servicing, music lessons, school 
lunches, etc. 

Again, thank you. 

Sincerely, 
DOROTHY MATHER 
Mrs. L. H. Mather. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 12, 1957. 
Representative Mrs. Cora KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mus. KNuTSoN: The reports in the 
press of your special efforts in behalf of the 
American farm women for more egg money 
is of especial interest, and certainly needs 
more attention from the Government in 
Washington. 

All last winter and spring eggs were selling 
at 20 to 22 cents per dozen by the farmers 
(or about one-third of what the city house- 
wives were paying in our larger cities). When 
we consider the present value of the dollar, 
this means that the farmer's wife selling eggs 
this past year was actually getting 10 or 
11 cents based on 1940 money values. At the 
same time, feed and all the costs of pro- 
duction of eggs are higher than ever, This 
means the egg prices have been below de- 
pression prices in actual values, 

Poultry farmers have not asked for sup- 
port on prices and for various reasons the 
consumption of eggs has actually declined 
per person in recent years. Eggs are still 
one of the very best food products, and as 
such the Government should expand its 
use of eggs in diverting surpluses to school 
hot lunch programs and through welfare 
channels. Incidentally, some of the school 
cooks should be told various ways to prepare 
eggs so that they are attractive and not so 
they look and taste like scrambled yellow 
plastic bubbles. 

Keep after any promotion you can of more 
Government help for use of eggs. I am 
sending coples of this letter to our Senators 
Ture and HUMPHREY because we know full 
well their interest in promoting eggs and 
poultry. I am sure that they will go along 
with you in supporting any programs that 
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will influence greater egg consumption to 
boost the present egg prices on the farms. 

Thank you again for your efforts. at 

Sincerely yours, 7 
HILLTOP LABORATORIES, INC., 
FreD H. Moore, President. 
GERMANTOWN, OHIO, August 12, 1957. 

Dear MRS. KNUTSON: Truer words were 
neyer spoken than the statement you have 
made about the egg market for farm wives. 

At 25 cents per dozen (which I have been 
getting from the egg market in Dayton and 
a ttle grocery in Germantown) we can't 
afford to feed the hens. 

Some grocers refuse to buy eggs direct 
from farmers, 

They say they have to be graded and 
Government inspected. 

We have to sell to the egg market, they 
go through a process of grading. (We never 
sold the small eggs; used them at home.) 

Then after a month or more the grocer 
gets the same eggs, supposed to be fresh, 
with a grade A stamp, Government inspected. 
It's funny, but so disgusting. 

The manager of the Kroger grocery where 
I used to trade and sell eggs, told me he 
had customers who came to buy our eggs. 


Since he can't sell them any more, they don't 


buy eggs at Kroger's. 

Someone is getting the egg market tied 
up. Farm wives won't be allowed to sell 
eggs only at the markets if someone don't 
Speak up, You are in a place to do it. More 
Power to you. “Let em have it, but good.” 

Too much profit is made off those eggs, 
from the farms to the consumer. Eggs come 
from Canada to the egg market here in Day- 
ton—that is a long way to ship eggs—when 
we only get 25 cents per dozen and almost 
have to beg to sell them for that. 

I guess you know by now how I feel about 
Selling eggs to get “pin money.” We don't 
have much left for pins, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Wriiarp H. IORNS, 
THe New INN, 
Okobofi, Iowa, August 11, 1957. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mes. Knutson: Power to you in your 
Crusade for more egg money for the farm 
woman, I honestly believe that you are the 
foremost farm expert in Congress. 

You are so right in what the egg money 
means to the farmwife. It is the money the 
family uses to eat from, buy the clothes, and 
educate the children with. It certainly in- 
fluences the gross sales of the merchants, 

What has happened to the rest of our 
People in Congress who used to be in there 
Pitching for the farmer? Certainly the farm 
Problem is not solved and the next time it 
Comes to haunt us it may be too late, 

Business here in the Midwest is poor. Very 
few businessmen seem to realize that the 
farmwomen’s price they are getting for eggs 
Compared to what you have to pay at the 
Brocery for them makes a lot of difference, 
If there is any way I can help in your crusade, 
Please let me know. As you know my first 
und last thoughts are with the farm situa- 
tion. In closing I believe the price of eggs 
to the farmwoman exerts more influence on 
the future of the Nation than atomic energy, 


Yours very truly, =é 
Crct, MALONE, f 
Atlantic, Iowa. - 


MENTOR, MINN. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mas. KNUTSON: A couple of weeks ago 
We were getting 21 cents top grade eggs then 
= Cents B-grade and down to 12 and 15 cents 

n 5 grades. These folks went to Peterson 
Biddick and asked 4 dozen top grade eggs. 
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They charged 42 cents just double so they. 
bought 4 dozen B-grade instead at 36 cents 
again double and they never even got that 
grade as they said not one had a good shell 
and 2 had holes and 4 with such dark yolks 
had to be thrown away. Last week a young 
couple was here from Grand Forks. They 
were paying 60 cents a dozen for eggs. Here 
they were 32 cents. Thank you so much. 
Mrs. Cora BASSLER, 


Hawtery, MINN. 
August 14, 1957. 
Dran Mas. KNUTSON: Thanks for the boost 
you've been giving the farmwoman's eggs. 
We need it. 
Sincerely. 
Mr. and Mrs. HERBERT C. CARLSON. 


Sentiment in North Shifts on Civil-Rights 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Sentiment in North Shifts on 
Civil-Rights Legislation,” written by 
Raymond Moley, and published in the 
Houston Chronicle of August 12, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENTIMENT IN NORTH SHIFTS ON 
CIVIL-RIGĦTS LEGISLATION 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Since both Vice President Nrxon and Sen- 
ate Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON are 
concerned with the fine art of politics—and 
who in public office is not?—it seems to me 
that the man from Texas has definitely the 
better of their argument about the jury-trial 
amendment to the civil-rights bill. For not 
only is this turn toward moderation pleasing 
to the South, but it is, in my judgment, 
agreeable to a great majority of the sensible 
people of the rest of the Nation. I greatly 
fear that the Vice President, usually as sensi- 
tive to the atmosphere of public opinion as 
is a morning glory to the rising sun, is miss- 
ing a very important shift in northern senti- 
ment which has been underway for some 
years and which has quite evidently crystal- 
lized this year. 

Surely I am willing to admit that when 
anyone ventures a guess about so broad a 
matter as public opinion he should, with or 
without Gallup, indicate that he has some 
concrete evidence to back up his opinion. In 
my case, I can claim some sense of public 
sentiment because I have within 2 months 
crossed the Nation from coast to coast. I 
have talked with plenty of people, including 
shrewd newspapermen. And I have found a 
pronounced and prevalent inclination toward 
moderation in any civil-rights legislation. 

NARROW APPRAISAL 


To be sure, if one is calculating on swing- 
ing enough Negro votes in strategic sections 
of northern cities, he will see political ad- 
vantage in a drastic civil-rights act. But 
this is a somewhat narrow way to appraise 
political advantage. For there are millions 
of people other than these minorities whose 
sentiments about coercing the South have 
greatly changed in the past decade or two. 
The simple reason for this is that the north- 
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ern cities have acquired some valuable les- 
sons in the problems involved in crea 

equality by law. They have learned that the 
South has a serious problem which cannot 
be solved except by moderation, gradualism, 
or what you will. And as Americans these 
northerners are not inclined to engage in 
an attempt to hurry the process of evolu- 
tion by any means that suggesta the aban- 
donment of strict constitutional guaranties. 

When opponents of s guaranty of 
trial claim that southern juries will not Sai 
vict white people for a denial of suffrage to 
Negroes, and that to meet this failure of 
justice there should be no juries, they are 
taking on a very serious assumption. They 
are assuming that it is wise public policy to 
enact legislation that is objectionable to at 
least a quarter of the population of the 
Nation. We have a program here involving 
an ancient principle, “the consent of the 
governed.” In a careful effort to define this 
principle in a book, I wrote this: 

“What, then, is consent? Is it mere res- 
ignation to the inevitable? Is it agreement 
secured under duress? Is it agreement ob- 
tained as the result of promises that, under 
proof, can be shown to be deceitful and 
fraudulent? 

“Consent is real when those involved 
freely, knowingly, willingly, and with a part 
in creating the decision, enter into the bene- 
fits and responsibilities involved in carrying 
out the decision.” 

NORTHERN DISCRIMINATION 

The North has had some experience with 
attempting to create consent by mere ma- 
jority power. It still recalls the era of pro- 
hibition. It sees also, every day, in every 
one of its cities, the theory of racial equality 
denied by the fact of discrimination, 

I am aware that an immediate answer to 
this is the assertion that the Negro has 
given no consent to the denial of his right 
to vote by the State and local governments 
of the South. That is true. But the ex- 
pressed objective of this legislation—that the 
Negro be allowed to yote—can be attained 
only by having the people of the South 
agree upon a method through which that 
end can be attained. 

Therefore, I believe that Senator Jonnwsonw 
is speaking not only for the South but for 
a massive proportion of northern and west- 
ern opinion when he derides the Vice Presi- 
dent's assertion that the passage of the jury- 
trial amendment marked “a sad day for the 
Senate.” 

I believe, further, that Senator Jonnsow 
could get a majority vote of the people of 
the North for his proposition that “this bill 
b an advance in the fleld of civil 
rights.” 


mG 


Achievements in Agriculture—The Meat. 
Type Hog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS A 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, agricul- 
tural research has shown hog producers 
how to meet consumer demand for lean 
pork and to cut the fat surplus at the 
same time. Scientists in the United 
States Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with State experiment stations 
have shown that meat-type hogs can be 
produced within any breed by selecting 
the right breeding stock, 
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« These streamlined, meaty hogs dress 
out 50 percent or more of the preferred 
lean cuts, compared with 44 percent in 
the lard-type hogs that have been grown 
in this country for many years. This 
means an extra 13 or 14 pounds of good 
Jean meat with a corresponding decrease 
in the amount of fat. Furthermore, 
these hogs produce just as big litters, 
which grow just as fast and just as 
economically as the old-fashioned lardy 
hogs do. Farmers can collect an extra 
dividend of as much as $5 a head for 
the extra pounds of lean cuts. 

Between 15 and 20 percent of the hogs 
going to market these days are meat- 
type hogs, and the number is increasing 
as the advantages show up all along the 
line. Some packers are paying a differ- 
ential for leaner hogs and others are 
discounting the price for fat hogs. Mar- 
ket grades have been established to help 
buyers identify hogs with the most de- 
sirable weight and degree of fatness. 

Every man, woman, and child in this 
country is benefiting from the research 
that has made it possible for farmers 
to give us the kind of pork we want and 
need for best nutrition. It looks now 
as if our scientists will be able to do the 
same thing for beef. They are working 
hard to develop beef animals that will 
produce steaks and roasts that are 
tender and juicy without the large 
amount of fat consumers no longer want 
or need. They are making progress and 
deserve our full support. 


Refugees From Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I had the honor of attending a meeting 
of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts in Philadelphia on July 12, at 
which time I heard Dr. A. L. Sachar, 
president of Brandeis University, make 
a brilliant address on the need for 
greater emphasis on individual responsi- 
bility in community life. He had a mes- 
sage that I believe would help all men 
and women in public life. I hope we 
can provide him with sufficient evidence 
that we in the Congress are diligently 
searching for the fulfillment of the very 
ideals that he mentions are the sinews 
of a vital democracy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
eet like to include his speech as fol- 
ows: 
' The longer I go on in public service, the 
firmer becomes my conviction that we must 
focus some very heavy artillery on the so- 
called good people of every community— 
the indifferent, the slothful, the oversensi- 
tive, the cynical, the tired liberals, the refu- 
gees from responsibility. Some years ago, 
Bertrand Russell wrote a provocative essay 
which he titled “The Harm That Good Men 
Do.” He was not primarily concerned with 
‘the patent scoundrels and fakers—the ma- 
licious, the evil, the tory; we have been 
alerted to their menace, and we have built up 
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defenses to ward them off or to hold them in 
check. Russell was more troubled by the 
respectable elements, the pillars of society, 
the smugly righteous who would be outraged 
if they were bracketed with the antisocial 
elements. Yet it is these who wear out the 
patience and the courage and the vision of 
those who, with great dedication, devote 
themselves to the service of their community. 
I have often thought of encouraging some 
young graduate student to write his doctoral 
thesis on this phenomenon. He would then 
list these good people in the scientific cate- 
gories where they belong. Perhaps he would 
give them forbidding Latin labels, and these 
might waken them to the obloquy which 
they merit. 

The first group should be titled “Genus 
Cynicum.” These are the good people whom 
Walt Whitman once excoriated as men with 
hearts of rags and souls of chalk. They find 
the world beyond repair and wish to retire 
to their ivory towers. They believe that we 
are now so overwhelmed by forces which we 
cannot control—vast, impersonal economic, 
political, and military forces—that there is 
no point in trying to fight back. No one can 
really any longer shape his personal destiny, 
they say. We are all mere cockleshells now. 
We have been trapped by the iron vice of 
inevitability. So why resist at 2 minutes 
to midnight? This morbid spirit has cap- 
tured many campuses where despairing 
youngsters, certain that the times are out 
of joint, retire to the mourners’ bench, 
What is the good of study, where is there 
any relevance in application to history or 
philosophy, the humanities or the creative 
arts, when tomorrow you are to be siphoned 
out to devote the best young years of life 
to the sterility of militarism? Paul Valery 
has summarized the mood of this Genus 
Cynicum in a memorable phrase. He said, 
“The trouble with our times is that the fu- 
ture is not what it used to be.” 

There is a second, much more numerous 
company, This group, not at all cynical or 
defeatist, is just unwilling to be tempted 
into any kind of aggravation. Perhaps the 
proper identification here should be genus 
tranquillum. These are the people who 
above all seek peace of mind. This quest, 
which normally is worthy and wholesome, 
has become an overwhelming fetish. We 
are flooded with prescriptions on how to es- 
cape from anxiety, and the best-seller lists 
burgeon with guides to the Shangri-La of 
ease and serenity. The fashionable code 
word seems to be relax. We have virtually 
a national movement to evade any personal 
responsibility that may affect the blood 
pressure, 

Some years ago, one of my old friends, the 
late gifted Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, wrote 
a book which he felicitously called Peace of 
Mind. It sold many millions of copies. 
Most of the people who bought the book 
probably never read it. They thought they 
were buying a prescription to happiness, an 
elixir which would magically help them to 
cope with the exasperating problems of con- 
contemporary living. Peace of Mind to 
them meant the sloughing off of all respon- 
sibility. But Dr. Liebman meant nothing of 
the sort. He was calling for determination 
to face up to problems, not to run away 
from them; to link living with perspective, 
to release anxiety through understanding. 
Dr. Liebman substituted the conyiction of 
solvability for the dogma of inevitability, 
and found the truest peace of mind in such 
maturity. 

One of the most meaningful dispatches of 
our generation was written many years ago 
by Leland Stowe, a gifted American corre- 
spondent. He was describing an interview 
with a desperately wounded Finnish soldier 
in a hospital in Helsinki during the first 
Russo-Finnish War, The soldier said to 
him, “Do you know what troubled us most 
as we lay desperately wounded in the sub- 
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zero weather of the Arctic? Not the para- 
chute troops which came down upon us in 
such bewildering numbers, used experimen- 
tally by Russia for the first time in the 
Finnish War. We developed a defense 
against them. Not even the 40-ton tanks 
which were also tried out for the first time 
on a large scale by the Soviet forces. We 
were able to develop a defense against them. 
What troubled us most as we lay so desper- 
ately wounded was the fear that we might 
succumb to the temptation of falling asleep. 
The pain was so intense that we courted the 
blessed oblivion of sleep. We didn't have to 
be physicians to recognize that when pain 
disappears, death is near.” 

The dispatch made a lasting impression on 
me. I have often thought of it in the neo- 
isolationist tides that periodically sweep our 
country. Woe be to us if we are ever tempted 
to court the anodyne of sleep because of the 
multiplicity of our problems. Too many of 
us look back nostalgically to our earlier his- 
tory when we did not have to worry about bil- 
lions in taxation in order to buttress the tot- 
tering structures of European societies; when 
we could forget for the moment who would 
be the new prime minister of France or 
what the outcome was likely to be in an 
Italian election; when the relationship of 
the Tachens or the Pescadores or Formosa 
to our national security was a footnote in a 
history book. This is an understandable 
nostaglia. But we cannot forget that Amer- 
ica now has attained primacy in the world. 
When one of our statesmen drops an in- 
discreet statement, as he usually does, the 
chancelleries of the world react at once, for 
every public utterance in America has an 
impact everywhere. Of course, our isolation- 
ists hold fast to our primacy. They are 
proud that the map of the world has been 
colored American in such a large part, eco- 
nomically as well as in military control. 
But they recent the aggravations that walk 
hand in hand with greatness. Individuals 
are often that way, too. Some people, when 
responsibility increases for them, grow. And 
some people merely swell. America will 
never be worthy of its heritage if patriotism 
condones filght from responsibility, if chau- 
vinism crowds out responsible service. To- 
day, charged with the responsibility of 
protecting our Judeo-Christian civilization 
against one of history's most resourceful and 
dangerous enemies, it is craven to glorify the 
escape from obligation as a worthy national 
aspiration, _ 

There is a third group which may be prop- 
erly labeled as genus dejectum. These men 
are not cynics, nor do they seek escape from 
responsibility. Indeed in the first flush of 
their idealism they court responsibility, they 
are anxious to give themselves to public 
service. They come out of university halls, 
not only prepared to win honorable and se- 
cure places in business and the professions, 
but eager to participate in the institutional 
life of the community. They soon discover 
that nothing gets done by will alone. There 
is discussion, persuasion, then opposition, 
discord, and conflict. Motives are ques- 
tioned. There is abuse and insult and vitu- 
peration. Then one day these eager idealists 
take stock. They ask themselves, “What do 
I need all of this for? I have a family that 
I neglect habitually in the interest of meet- 
ings and conferences and campaigns, I am 
giving the most precious leisure hours to 
philanthropy, to education, to public service. 
I am not asking for gratitude. But at least 
Iam entitled to respect. Instead, all I get is 
grief and headache and affront. I must give 
dreary hours to collaborate with demagogs 
and egomaniacs and charlatans and they bar 
no holds. It is painful to wade around in 
muck. It is humiliating to be continuously 
smeared. Yes, what do I need all of this for? 
I want out.” And so these most precious of 
our leadership assets withdraw. 
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Have you often wondered with me why. in 
so many areas of public service we get the 
fantastically inept kind of leadership that 
has become so common? We listen to their 
banalities; we shudder at their antics. And 
we ask, “How did they ever get there? We 
are not a nation of morons, and surely we 
do not deliberately choose such lunkheads 
and nincompoops to represent us?” In truth 
they are there because they have had the 
stamina which the more sensitive have 
lacked. They hang on for dear life no matter 
how the currents swirl about them. But the 
Oversensitive move out. They resign and 
leaye the field to the men whom they de- 
Spise. And in this way we get the survival of 
the unfittest. 

The painful lesson which must be learned 
is that along with idealism there must be 
large reservoirs of abdominal fortitude. 
Good intentions must be linked with stam- 
ina. Idealism cannot function in a vacuum. 
Unless our good people are willing to fight 
for their convictions, to slug it out, toe to 
toe, with the primitives and the Neanderthal 
men, their well-phrased intentions will re- 
main only to mock and shame them. Real 
Progress cannot come from the flashy verbal- 
izers who speak brave words but whose 
timidity and impatience in relation to the 
tedious techniques of fulfillment lead in the 
end to futility and impotence. 

There is time for but one other category, 
which I shall call Genus Vituperosum. This 
is the group of belittlers who sit in the 
Seats of the scorners. They themselves would 
never get into the market place or into the 
arena. They have no stomach for the pa- 
tient drudgery and the unglamorous plod- 
ding and grubbing which public service so 
Often entails. But how quick they are with 
thelr criticism. Every political figure is a 
potential grafter, and of course he has his 
Price. Every trustee of a philanthropic in- 
Stitution is seeking glory or authority. Or 
Perhaps he does not have a sufficient outlet 
at home and his nights in smoke-filled board 
rooms are really a sublimation of domestic 
inadequacy. Every educational adminis- 
trator is really a Babbitt; else why does he 
lay so much stress on budgets and campaigns 
and the weary problems of teachers’ salaries 
and curricular standards? Why must he be 
80 obsessed with statistics of growing enroll- 
ments and the need for buildings? This 
Must be because he suffers from an edifice 
complex. Do you recognize these Monday- 
morning quarterbacks, these artists in deni- 
8ration, who dip their pens in gall and 
Shave with their tongues? They are never 
Within earshot when volunteers are called 
Up for vital community tasks. But they are 
everywhere available when the opportunity 
Opens to drive barbed shafts into the motives 
Of those who never spare themselves in the 
Community interest. 

As voices are again raised to follow a 
dangerous neoisolationism, look for the cyn- 
ics who form the vanguard. As respect for 
democratic processes lessens, look for the 
bankrupt liberals, exhausted volcanoes whose 
idealistic lava has congealed. As doubts 
ro thrown over the heroic efforts of pro- 
Sressive teachers and administrators to use 
education for the release of capacity, look 
for the escapists and the defeatists who can 
smell out failure even before an effort is 
Made. 

Fortunately, the field is not abandoned to 
these self-righteous people. There are 
enough men and women of real moral stam- 
ina in each community who continue to 
Bold the line, They are our best hope for 
‘ternational peace, for good government, for 

e fulfillment of social justice and, of 
Course, for the kind of schools and teaching 
that are the sinews of a yital democracy. 

they are anchored to the conviction that 
the most honorable objective for a going 
Society is not ease; it is adequacy. It is not 
Serenity; it is fulfillment, 
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Real Progress in Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
excellent editorial entitled “Real Prog- 
ress in Civil Rights,” by Dorothy Thomp- 
son, an outstanding observer of the 
national and international scene, which 
appeared recently in the Washington 
Evening Star. 

The article highly compliments the ex- 
cellent manner in which the civil rights 
legislation was handled by the Senate. 
Miss Thompson's analysis of the situa- 
tion is an excellent one indeed, and I 
recommend its reading to all Members of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REAL Procerss IN Cxvrt. RIGHTS: SENATE AC- 
TION ON BILL SEEN RELIEVING ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF IMPOSSIBLE TASKS 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Intervention of the Federal Government 
to enforce the civil rights of southern Ne- 
groes was sought by the Eisenhower Re- 
publican administration on the assumption 
that these rights were being violated. 

But exactly what the rights are was in 
serious dispute. Despite the Supreme Court 
decision, most southerners believe with in- 
tense conviction that there is nothing in 
the Constitution that prohibits the educa- 
tion of the races in separate schools; that the 
Court's decision was not made on consti- 
tutional grounds but out of unprovable so- 
clological considerations; that it was a 
usurpation by the Federal Government of 
powers never granted it, which it would take 
a constitutional amendment to obtain; and 
that the Supreme Court decisions have been 
successfully challenged in the past. 

The right, however, of every American citi- 
zen to register and vote under whatever 
qualifications are equally applicable to all, 
is constitutionally assured, and is the law 
of every State. It was charged that this 
right is de facto violated in certain com- 
munities, and that, patently, it was the duty 
of the Federal Government to hear and 
judge such complaints, 

The question then arose whether judg- 
ments against defendants in such cases con- 
stituted civil or criminal contempt. 

Now this is a very interesting question 
indeed, depending, basically, upon a social 
intention. 

The object of a sentence for civil contempt 
is to cause the culprit to desist from prac- 
tices of which he has been found guilty. 

The object of a sentence for criminal con- 
tempt is punitive—to “throw the fear of 
God” into the defendant. 

In the fascinating debate in the Senate 
the issue eventually revolved around the 
question of what authority could judge 
crime. Southerners, in unexpected alliance 
with Western liberals, insisted that sentences 
for criminal contempt must go before be- 
fore a jury if defendants were not to be 
deprived of their civil rights. 

The administration has maintained that 
southern juries would never convict, assum- 
ing an irradicable prejudice that would 
frustrate the law. 
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It seems to me that this unprovable as- 
sumption, if accepted, would challenge the 
very concept of trial by jury. Everyone 
alive has prejudices. Very righteous people 
(according to the late Clarence Darrow) are 
harder on those accused of wrongdoing than 
are those who have been subjected to simi- 
lar tempatations, Every juror—and every 
judge—brings himself into court. Yet the 
assumption is that 12 citizens are capable 
of weighing the facts and deciding, despite 
temperaments and prejudices on the basis of 
law and evidence. 

It is not true that southern all-white 
juries have never convicted a white man nor 
upheld a Negro complainant. They have 
often done so. And the mere fact that a 
complaint of injustice in election matters 
can be brought before a Federal judge will 
incline local officials and citizen groups to 
watch their steps. 

The South feels from remembered expe- 
rience the danger of antisouthern zeal to 
punish—with partisan eyes upon the colored 
vote. 

What is needed is justice and reconcilia- 
tion. 

The President should be grateful to the 
Senators who have made real progress in 
civil rights possible, and relieved his admin- 
istration of impossible tasks whose exercise 
would further sectionalize the Nation and 
embitter its races. 


Letter From Lloyd Godley 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, many 
letters are received daily by those of us 
who are privileged to serve in this body. 
These messages are largely well written 
and convey the attitude and observa- 
tions of the writer. Occasionally an ex- 
ceptional and an outstanding letter is 
received. 

Such is that which came to me from 
Mr. Lloyd Godley, of Osceola, Ark., un- 
der date of August 13. He deals with 
the farm dilemma and its effect on 
farmers. 

Mr. Godley is an able administrator 
of the Mississippi County, Ark., Produc- 
tion Credit Association, and a successful 
businessman. He has testified many 
times before congressional committees 
on various farm proposals. His views 
are worthy of the attention and consid- 
eration of the membership of the Con- 
gress and of the Nation. 

Mr. Godley's letter follows: 

OSCEOLA, Ank., August 13, 1957. 
Hon. E. C. (Took) GaTHINGs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Took: Very likely there is not a 
thing in this letter of which you are not 
already aware, but I do grow so tired of 
seeing our farm programs sabotaged by those 
who are supposed to fight our battles that 
I must unburden to someone—so, it might 
as well be you. 

This administration is to say the least, 
unique. It is the first time in the history 
of our great Nation that we have had a 
Secretary of Agriculture who spends all his 
time degrading the people and the 
that he is supposed to represent. At this 
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time of severe farm price deflation coupled 
with rampant general business inflation is 
when a farmer needs a friend, but he doesn't 
have it in the Secretary of Agriculture. 

He set out to strengthen the farmer's 
“moral fiber,” but instead he is breaking his 
spirit. It is my contention that if a farm- 
er’s bank account is strong, his “moral 
Aber“ will take care of itself. 

In my opinion, no one should ever accuse 
Mr. Benson of failure to do his best at the 
job he was hired to do. Evidently the task 

ed him was the complete liquidation 
of our farm programs. All that has kept 
him from fulfilling his mission is the Con- 
gress. May it always be controlled by a 
party that considers human beings more 
important than corporate wealth. 

I was just checking through my files this 
morning and I ran across a statement of a 
tractor that I bought in 1945. That tractor 
was paid for with the gross proceeds of nine 
bales of cotton. Today that same tractor 
would cost the gross proceeds of 20 bales of 
cotton. No doubt this same price relation- 
ship will apply to any major farm com- 
modity. 

When we must buy in a subsidized, con- 
trolled, price administered market and sell 
on a free speculative market over which we 
have no control, we must have adequate 
supports to survive. 

We have read the propaganda line “that 
support prices caused the surplus”, so often 
that some of us would come to believe it if 
it were not for the historical fact oer 8 

atest us blems have been in times 
Sen 5 almost reached the 
vanishing point and support prices had never 
been in effect. 

Now on top of our low prices and high 
consumer cost comes higher and higher in- 


terest rates. They tell us that rates must 


go up and up and up to control inflation 
of which we farmers haven't had any except 
on what we buy. They say it is to keep the 
business boom from getting out of control. 

There is a great question in my mind as 
to the real motive back of the constant in- 
crease in the cost of money. I have checked 
the record and I find that in the period 
from 1923 to 1933 Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank interest and discount rate aver- 

about 5 percent and on December 15, 
1931 it was 5144 percent. Now that was more 
than 2 years after the start of the great 
depression. Stopping a business boom cer- 
tainly could not have been the reason for 
the extremely high interest rate at that time. 

Shortly after the start of the Roosevelt 
administration, the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank interest and discount rate 
dropped below 3 percent—at times, too, as 
low as 144 percent and it never went above 
3 percent again until November 1, 1955. It 
has constantly gone up since that date and 
is now at about 4% percent. 

Another thing that gripes farmers no end 
is the constant threat of program discrimi- 
nation against a farmer because he is suc- 
cessful. Farmers are just people and most 
people want to get ahead, That is what has 
made the United States of America the envy 
of the world. 

Most all little farmers long to be big 
farmers and most every little businessman 
“longs to expand his business. Even General 
Motors, I understand, has expanded quite a 
little the past few years. 

This thing of limiting any type of farm 
Program because of the size of a man’s 
operation is not in accord with the tradi- 
tions of our country and such discrimina- 
tion is not imposed upon any other segment 
of our society. 

I haven't heard of an oll man failing to 
get depletion allowance on his income tax 
because he is big. I haven't heard of a cor- 
poration that has been denied tariff protec- 
tion because of its size. 
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The thing that disturbs us most is that 
some of our good friends in Congress seem 
to have fallen for the idea of discrimination, 
That's the so-called soil bank. We don't 
think much of it, but if, as its proponents 
claim, it was set up for the purpose of re- 
dueing planted acres, then an acre taken 
out of production on a plantation would 
Teduce as much surplus as would an acre 
taken out of a 40-acre operation. 

If by such rank discrimination as is now 
in practice and which has been proposed 
continues and becomes more intensified, 
many of the strongest farm leaders may be- 
come so disillusioned that they will lose all 
hope and interest. If that happens then 
those who haye worked so long to destroy 
all that you, your Committee, and your 
friends have fought for these many years 
will have fully succeeded. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LLOYD GODLEY. 


Capper’s Farmer—GTA Daily Radio 
Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor, the GTA Daily 
Radio Roundup for August 14, 1957, on 
the subject “Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, St. Paul, Minn.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GTA Dairy Rapiro Rounnup, Aucust 14, 1957 


Many of you folks are familiar with Cap- 
per’s Farmer, It's one of the leading com- 
mercial farm magazines. It's usually chuck- 
full of advertisements appealing to farmers 
to buy, and it carries article after article 
on how to farm more efficiently. Capper's 
Farmer has, at long last, discovered there's 
more to farming than efficient production. It 
has discovered there is a trend of events in 
Washington that’s not good. And it's 
alarmed—it’s actually in the air about what 
it has found. It runs its analysis under a 
headline that says: “They are trying to kill 
price supports—Efforts to arouse public re- 
sentment against Government supports are 
endangering the whole farm program.” 

It's easy to see that Capper’s Farmer 
joined GTA, the Farmers Union, and others 
who are fighting to save the farm program. 
Here are some of the key point suggestions 
that the magazine makes: “Farm price sup- 
ports you've known since the war are in dan- 
ger of being eliminated completely. Supports 
gradually have been discredited to the over- 
whelming majority of nonfarming Americans. 
It could be only a matter of time until the 
program’s back is finally broken.” The edi- 
tors say they've been studying the official 
actions and statements of Secretary Benson 
and his associates for the past 5 years. And 
the only conclusion that they can come to 
is, of course, that Mr. Benson's real aim is to 
wreck the whole price-support program to 
tear the whole thing down. 

They go through his actions, step by step, 
and they find that “Secretary Benson's re- 
quest for the full 0 to 90 percent of 
parity flexibility is the latest evidence“ of 
what's afoot. Furthermore, they find that 
the Secretary has no constructive program 
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for the future. In short, Capper’s Farmer, a 
magazine founded by the late Arthur Capper, 
a leading and long-time Republican Senator, 
is alarmed at what's happening to farm pro- 
grams. It says that, “We think there is 
much evidence that the drive to kill price 
supports could succeed.” Its editors say they 
fear the timing couldn't be better to wreck 
price supports because the farm bloc is com- 
pletely disorganized. 

So Capper’s Farmer calls on farmers to do 
something—to fight back. Here. are its 
words: “It’s time to speak up. Capper's 
Farmer doesn’t want to see the loan program 
killed before we have some better plan for 
the improving of farm income. Such action 
would be disastrous to agriculture, and dan- 
gerous to our whole economy. Now is the 
time for you, as a farmer, to speak out in 
your own behalf. If you want a sound work- 
able farm program, it's high time to say so. 
Silence may be interpreted by Congress as 
disinterest.” : 

Those are words of good advice, in line 
with GTA’s unrelenting efforts to save and 
strengthen the price-support programs for 
farmers. Market your grain through GTA, 
mek N way, and you can help win that 

ght. 


Lake Washington Illustrates Federal 
Policy of Water Pollution Control Is 
Ineffective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks I should like to say it was most 
heartening to read a press dispatch of 
August 10, 1957, from Hershey, Pa., to 
the effect that jointly a group of State 
governors and Federal officials had tenta- 
tively agreed to recommend that the sev- 
eral States take over five programs, all or 
parts of which are presently financed by 
the Federal Government. This was, of 
course, a sequel to President Eisenhower's 
suggestion of a study looking toward re- 
turn of functions to the States and re- 
Iinquishment of areas of income in order 
that any such projects could be ade- 
quately financed. 

According to the newspaper article the 
group of distinguished leaders meeting 
in Hershey tentatively agreed to urge as 
a trial that certain excise taxes be relin- 
quished on the national level, and as a 
starter consideration be given to trans- 
ferring full responsibility back to the 
States for five programs. In particular 
I was pleased to see that control of water 
pollution was 1 of the 5 programs sug- 
gested. This was because I firmly be- 
lieve the need of water pollution control 
is urgent, and the only way to adequately 
and properly solve that problem is by the 
States themselves accepting full respon- 
sibility for a solution. My interest and 
information in this one particular sub- 
ject stems from the situation in my own 
State of Washington and a critical ex- 
ample which unfortunately exists in my 
own congressional district in Seattle. I 
want to refer to this particular example 
because it demonstrates convincingly 
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that in this field our Federal program is 
inadequate and can be wasteful and in- 
effective—that it cannot solve overall 
Pollution problems. 

Briefiy, the problem I cite has to do 
with Seattle's backyard and concerns 
Lake Washington and its drainage area. 
Right now a comprehensive sewer sur- 
vey of this metropolitan area is in prog- 
ress, and competent engineers on the 
basis of previous studies already point 
up that the solution is impossible unless 
all cities in an enitre drainage basin 
consolidate into one united plan and 
program. Our State has authorized such 
a consolidated plan. 

Anyone who watched television last 
Sunday and saw the Seafair festival and 
the gold cup hydroplane races held on 
Lake Washington will have obtained an 
idea of a great city of more than 500,000 
People expanding across and encircling 
a beautiful, deep fresh lake 12 miles 
long and a few miles across. What was 
not visible was the effect of sewage dis- 
Posal in the drainage basin of this lake 
Which up to now has been an unsur- 
Passed water and boating recreation 
area. How tragic pollution is to this 
beautiful spot cannot be put into words. 
The drainage area of the lake is rapidly 
being urbanized, it should be empha- 
Sized, and any plan for sewerage treat- 
ment or any other public service must 
Contemplate the continued population 
growth. In 1954 there were about three 
Quarters of a million people living in the 
&rea, and sewer problems today must be 
Studied on the basis of the future with 
an estimated 2 million population dur- 
ing the expected life of any comprehen- 
sive sewer disposal program. 

Today in the lake's drainage basin, an 
area of about 480 square miles, the peo- 
ple entrust 19 city councils in that many 
Cities and commissioners of 21 sewer 
districts to protect their health and solve 
the problem of sanitation. Thus there 
are 40 separate authorities to cope with 
the respective community problems, and 

this connection 18 different municipal 
treatment plants are presently operated, 
plus 8 private sewer systems and plants. 
But these 26 separate systems or others 
When added will not prevent pollution 
Of the lake. 

After the gold cup races were over, if 
One watched television one saw the main- 
tenance crew of the winning boat and 
its driver jubilantly jump into the water, 
And swimmers were in evidence earlier. 
But actually Lake Washington is con- 
taminated and unsafe for swimming. 
This great deep beautiful lake, lined with 
lovely homes, as I previously mentioned 
is about 12 miles long and a few miles 
Wide. Engineers say the only way to 
Save the water from becoming unsafe to 
Swim in, or as has been said, from being 
turned into a cesspool, is by diverting 
all sewerage affluent into Puget Sound to 

he west of the city, where the waste 
Would be processed before it was dis- 
Charged into the salt water and was dis- 
persed by tidal action. In other words 
there is no scientific longrange means 
Of discharging treated sewage waste into 
the lake that will provide uncontami- 
nated water, 
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Yet each one of the 40 different com- 
munities on Lake Washington with sewer 
systems can qualify for Federal funds, 
and much money would be spent; yet 
the net result would not save the lake's 
beauty and freshness from excessive 
algae growth due to over-abundance of 
nitrogen and phosphorus. 

Mr. Speaker, in the area I have de- 
scribed are thousands of homes where 
the occupants depend upon septic tanks. 
It is said 6,000 new private septic tanks 
are installed each year. Thousands of 
these tanks do not work properly, and 
much untreated sewage, in spite of in- 
creasing legal restrictions, flows into the 
waters around Seattle. Besides Lake 
Washington there is a bad pollution sit- 
uation to the south of Seattle, in the 
drainage basin of the Duwamish River 
which flows into Seattle harbor. Indus- 
trial waste here is such that the river's 
oreen content will barely support fish 

e. 

Now the point I desire to bring out is 
that with both the drainage areas men- 
tioned, as industry develops and popula- 
tion increases the only solution is diver- 
sion of all sewage direct to salt water 
and into Puget Sound. Seattle’s cost in 
such a program will run into millions 
and millions of dollars. The Federal aid 
program to assist in financing sewer 
disposal is too limited to help Seattle, but 
it might encourage smaller neighboring 
cities to install the very individual plants 
which do not contribute to a solution of 
the overall situation. 

I want to point up this fact—the real 
road to control of pollution lies in area 
collaboration, in interstate compacts, 
and vast sewer districts both interstate 
and intrastate in nature. 

Central consolidated treatment plants 
represent an economy, too. I have seen 
it stated that with a 100-million-gallon 
capacity, primary treatment, the costs 
run $8 per million gallons per year; 
whereas with a 10-million-gallon capac- 
ity, primary treatment, the per million 
gallons cost per year is almost 3 times 
higher—or $23 per million. For 1-mil- 
lion-gallon capaciy the annual cost would 
be $58 per million. 

So in the case I have given as an ex- 
ample, it would be more economical for 
all cities in the drainage area to join in 
financing the construction of 1 or 2 large 
plants rather than for each city, even 
with the present 30 percent Federal as- 
sistance or $250,000, whichever is small- 
er, to goit alone. The yearly users’ cost, 
not the first construction cost, is what 
represents the important factor. Still 
more important is the overall result, and 
to achieve area pollution control it may 
well be desirable to completely abandon 
existing installations. 

The solution of other problems such 
as transit and parks may likewise be 
resolved in a similar way. The State of 
Washington passed recently what is 
called the metropolitan council law. It 


authorizes a form of government to han- 


dle metropolitan services. 
Of course, Federal aid could conform 


to such area programs and planning, but 
my feeling is that large cities, in all fair- 
ness, should be entitled to benefit on the 
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basis of their proportionate tax contribu- 
tion. Actually, by a sewer use tax, any 
community can finance its own system. 
The incentive Federal pollution-control 
law meanwhile is obviously inadequate, 
unfair, and worst of all, encouraging in- 
dividual rather than area treatment 
which can be unnecessary, ineffective, 
and wasteful. 

So, Mr. Speaker, as I said earlier, the 
suggestion of returning the function and 
financing of water-pollution control to 
the local level is sound, and deserves the 
fullest support. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing In this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 58, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed two bills on atomic energy. 
House passed sundry tax bills and adopted conference report on poultry 


inspection bill. 


Senate committees approved numerous bills and nominations. 
Civil service retirement annuity increase bill approved by House committee. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 13645-13659 


Bills Introduced: 6 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 2804-2809. Pages 13646-13647 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2720, to increase the authorization for the fisheries 
loan fund established under Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956, with amendment (S. Rept. 982); 

H. Con. Res. 172, to establish a joint congressional 
committee to investigate matters pertaining to the 
growth and expansion of the D. C. metropolitan area, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 983)—referred to Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration; 

H. R. 7825, private bill (S. Rept. 984); 

H. R. 8256, to amend the D. C. Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947, with amendments (S. Rept. 985); 

S. 2438, to amend the D. C. Business Corporation Act, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 986) ; 

H. R. 7458, to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 to restrict its application in certain overseas areas, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 987) ; 

H. R. 7467, relating to citizenship and residence 
qualifications of the directors or trustees of certain D. C. 
companies (S. Rept. 988) ; 

H. R. 8892, to extend the time within which a minister 
may elect coverage as a self-employed individual for 
social-security purposes, with amendments (S. Rept. 


S8. 2722, to amend laws relating to enforcement of 
masters on vessel documents (S. Rept. 990) ; 

H. J. Res. 370, to extend the time limit to sell certain 
war-built vessels for utilization on essential trade routes 
3 and 4 (S. Rept. 991); 

H. R. 9023, relating to Indian hospitalization pay- 
ments to Bernalillo County, N. Mex. (S. Rept. 992); 

H. R. 6456, amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act relative to disposition of certain imported 
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articles which have been seized and condemned (S. 
Rept. 993) 

S. 2254, relating to vocational rehabilitation programs 
in the States, with amendment (S. Rept. 994) ; 

S. 395, to encourage expansion of teaching and re- 
search in education of mentally retarded children, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 995) ; 

H. R. 8076, relating to termination of Veterans’ Edu- 
cation Appeals Board (S. Rept. 996); 

S. 655, a private bill (S. Rept. 997) ; 

H. R. 787, authorizing exchange of certain lands be- 
tween U. S. and California (S. Rept. 998) ; 

H. R. 2816, conveyance of Esler Field to parish of 
Rapides in Louisiana (S. Rept. 999) ; 

H. R. 3025, conveyance of certain rights of access by 
Navy Department to city of New York (S. Rept. 1000) ; 

H. R. 3246, relating to exchange of lands between 
Puerto Rico and U. S. (S. Rept. 1001); 

H. R. 7914, to amend the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 to provide incentive pay for human test subjects 
(S. Rept. 1002) ; 

H. R. 8531, providing an interim system for appoint- 
a of cadets in the U, S. Air Force Academy (S. Rept. 
1003); 

H. R. 9188, authorizing Secretary of the Navy to 
transfer certain property to Massachusetts (S. Rept. 
1004); 

S. 1732, to readjust equitably the retirement benefits 
of certain individuals on the Emergency Officers’ Re- 
tired List, with amendment (S. Rept. 1005); 

S. 2305, to define service as a member of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps as active service under certain 
conditions, with amendments (S. Rept. 1006) ; 

S. J. Res. 96, to establish the U. S. S. Enterprise in the 
Nation’s Capital as a national shrine, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 1007) ; 

H. R. 6952, to authorize the transfer of naval vessels 
to friendly foreign countries, with amendment (S. Rept. 
1008); 


A Time for Decision ia Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
Ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful and provocative address de- 
livered to the Montana State Press As- 
S0ciation by our acting majority leader, 
the junior Senator from Montana IMr. 

pl. I highly commend the ad- 
dress to the attention of all Members 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Time ror DECISION m Forricn Potaer 
(Address of Senator MN MANSFIELD, of Mon- 

tana, convention of Montana State Press 

55 Great Falls, Mont., August 17, 

Some Members of the Senate read the New 
York Times. And some read the Chicago 
Tribune. But all Members of the Senate read 
the newspapers from home. Whatever may 
be the fate of your circulations, therefore, 


Jou can at least count on my loyal patronage. ` 


There is a reason for this devotion. News- 
Papers from home are the flowers of the 
frassroots. Newspapers constitute the ground 
to which the ear of an elected official is 
bent. What he hears may sometimes bring 
a smile of pleasure to his face. And some- 
times it may bring a frown of displeasure. 
One in a while what he hears is not even 
fit to print. Pleasant, unpleasant, or un- 
Printable, however, you may be sure that 
Your words do not fall on deaf ears—at least 
ur far as your Senator is concerned. 

Looking back, I find that I owe my years 
in Congress largely to the guidance of the 
Press of the State, largely to you ladies and 
Fentlemen. The Democratic editors here to- 
night—I hope that there are at least 2 or 3— 
have kept me advised of the needs of the 
People of Montana. The Republican edi- 
tors have informed me of the needs of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Republican Party. 
And the independent editors have reminded 
me that there is a bridge upon which the 
Democratic and Republican train can occa- 
Sionally meet. I am sure that you editors 
ot Republican persuasion will be perturbed 
by the knowledge that you have helped to 
elect a Democrat. You may take some com- 
fort, however, in the fact that In the process 
Jou have also contributed either to my en- 

Ughtenment or to the height of my blood 
Pressure, 

This is the first time that we have all 
been together and I want to take the occa- 
tion to thank you for your help whether it 
Was given wittingly or unwittingly. For, in 
all seriousness, out of your criticisms, your 
Comments and your wisdom on the public 
tiscues which have confronted the State and 

ation has come much of the guidance for 
the course I have tried to pursue as a Rep- 
Tecentative and Senator of all of the people 
Of Montana. 


| Appendix 


Having listened to all you for 15 years, I 
think there ts a kind of just retribution in 
your having to listen to me for 15 minutes 
tonight. The subject to which I shall ad- 
dress myself is one on which the Republican- 
Democratic twain can and ought to meet. 
‘There is also plenty of room on the bridge 
for the independents. That subject is for- 
eign policy. 

When I say that we can meet, I mean that 
we can agree on the objectives of foreign poli- 
cy. There may be some differences, how- 
ever, as to how these objectives are to be 
achieved. 

The objectives of foreign policy, I believe, 
are reasonably clear to all of us. We do not 
and ought not to maintain the Department 
of State wih its thousands of employees 
all over the world merely because it is the 
stylish thing to do: We have not or ought 
not to have spent some $60 billion of public 
funds in aid to other nations during the 
past decade simply because we had nothing 
better to do with this money. We did not 
spend hundreds of billions of dollars, as we 
have done in these postwar World War II 
years—we ought not to spend most of the 
tax money collected this year, as we shall 
do, to maintain an Army, Navy, and Air Force 
so that we may be entertained with air 
shows and naval exercises and parades on 
appropriate civic occasions. 

We do or ought to do these things and 
others in inter-related fields of foreign rela- 
tions and national defense with one over- 
riding objective in mind. We ought to do 
them becaure they are necessary for the 
safety and well-being of the people of the 
United States. 

I do not believe anyone in this room would 

take exception to that observation on the 
purpose of foreign policy and defense. With 
the objective of doing what is necessary for 
the safety and well-being of the Nation there 
is no dissent from any responsible quarter 
in this country. ‘There is not a Democratic 
position, as distinct from a Republican posi- 
tion, as distinct from an independent posi- 
tion. 
@We can agree on this objective because, 
bound up in it, are the common interests, 
the common hopes and the common fears 
of all Americans. Just as we live our indi- 
vidual and family lives within the common 
framework of the State and the Nation, our 
national life is lived within the common 
framework of a world of many nations. 
What happens in the world, what we do or 
fail to do in foreign policy affects the Na- 
tion. And what affects the Nation affects 
each of us. If foreign policy helps to keep 
the Nation safe, prosperous and at peace, if 
it helps to reduce the cost of defense, all of 
us gain from it. If foreign policy produces 
the opposite results, all of us suffer in con- 
sequence. That is why it is possible for us 
to agree on the broad objective of foreign 
policy. : 

The differences arise among us when we 
attempt to realize the objective in practice. 
The differences arise when we seek to define 
what is necessary in foreign policy for the 
Nation’s safety and well-being. They arise, 
too, when we try to determine how we are 
going to do the necessary even if we can 
agree on what it is. 

It has sometimes been said that I am a 
critic of the administration in matters of 
foreign policy. I do not know whether that 
description is valid or not. It is true that I 
have commented frequently and at length 


and sometimes with considerable vigor on 
the course which this Nation has pursued in 
our relations with other nations. In all of 
these comments, however, I have had no dif- 
Terence with President Eisenhower or Secre- 
tary Dulles over the objectives of our for- 
eign policy. I have never doubted that both 
of them had only one purpose in mind, They 
have sincerely tried to do what they believe 
is necessary for the safety and well-being of 
the country. They have tried to do it in 
the best way that they know. 

If I have had differences with the admin- 
istration they are over the questions of what 
it is that is necessary in foreign policy and 
how it ought to be done. I have certainly 
differed with the administration in my belief 
that the extent and the cost of the official 
activities In which we are presently engaged 
abroad is excessive. I have certainly differed 
with the administration on the way in which 
these activities are being pursued in some 
areas. 

On the basis of what I have read in the 
newspapers, heard over the radio and seen 
Jor myself, moreover, I have sometimes dif- 
fered with the administration's general in- 
terpretation of the international situation 
and the general course which we have fol- 
lowed in dealing with it. z 

To summarize, I have not differed with the 
objectives of the administration in foreign 
policy or questioned its patriotism. I have 
been at odds, however, with the methods 
which have sometimes been employed in 
seeking to reach these objectives. 

That has been the case, when the admin- 
istration has persisted in policies—often 
the policies of the previous Democratic ad- 
ministration—which seem to me to have out- 
lived their usefulness. It has been the case 
when the administration seemed to me to 
be trying to do with dollars in foreign policy 
what can only be done with clear purpose, 
new ideas, initiative and effective diplomacy. 
It has been the case when I believe that the 
administration of policy is wasteful of public 
funds and manpower. It has been the case 
when foreign policy has borne the stamp 
of a boisterous of excessive public relations. 
It has been the case when the administra- 
tion, instead of speaking to the world on 
behalf of this country with one stable and 
forthright voice has seemed to speak with a 
babble of many voices. It has been the case 
when policy has seemed to me to stray from 
the traditions of courage and compassion, 
and faith in freedom which underlie the 
greatness of the United States. 

Some may believe that it is best for Mem- 
ders of the Congress and the public to stay 
entirely out of foreign policy. They may 
believe that it is best to rely exclusively on 
the President, the Secretary of State, and 
the executive bureaucracy to set an effective 
course in foreign relations. They may see 
the role of Congress as merely that of tagging 
along in these matters. 

That is a point of view which can be 
defended; but I do not happen to agree with 
it. I have been in Washington long enough 
to know that all wisdom—in foreign policy 
as in other matters—is not concentrated in 
the executive branch of the Government, I 
know that that branch—regardiess of 
whether it is headed by a Republican or a 
Democratic administration—sometimes loses 
sight of the forest for the trees in foreign 
policy. As all of us do, it sometimes makes 
errors of understanding and judgment. It 
sometimes takes the path of inertia, on the 
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mistaken theory that if all apparently goes 
well today it will also go well tomorrow. it 
sometimes seeks to expand in power, in size 
and in cost whether or not the interests of 
the Nation actually are advanced by such 


expansion. 

Our system of government—the system of 
checks and balances—was devised precisely 
to restrain these unhealthy tendencies in 
Government. That system, I believe, has 
great validity not only in domestic affairs 
but also in question of foreign policy. That 
is why I do not agree that the Congress and 
the public should automatically defer to the 
President, the Secretary of State and the ex- 
ecutive branch in foreign relations. The 
leadership of course must come from the 
President, and the President and Secretary 
of State must conduct these relations, but 
the Congress and the public can contribute 
a great deal that is constructive. They can 
do so by the process of free discussion of the 
issues, and, when necessary, free dissent. 
Out of this process can come a constant and 
up-to-date evaluation of international de- 
velopments and new ideas for meeting them. 
Out of this process can come change which 
is as essential to survival and ess in our 
relations with the rest of the world as it is 
in our dally lives. 

It seems to me, therefore, that all who 
have public responsibilities—and that cer- 
tainly includes the press of the Nation— 
must keep a close and continuing watch, 
an independent watch, on the international 
situation and on the policies that are pur- 
sued in dealing with it. You ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the press have as much right 
to criticize the decisions of the President 
and the Secretary of State as you have to 
criticize the decisions of a Senator. I would 
be delighted to have you exercise this right 
with respect to their decisions with the same 
enthusiasm as you have sometimes shown 
with respect to mine. 3 

The questions of foreign policy may seem 
remote from the daily interests of the citi- 

. gens of the State. Yet none which engages 
the attention of the Federal Government is 
of greater importance to each of us. The 
state of our foreign relations accounts for the 
preponderance of the taxes we pay. It has 
a deep effect on the prosperity and progress 
of our economy. In a nuclear age, it can 
determine whether or not future generations, 
if not this generation, shall liye in a recog- 
nizable civilization, even perhaps in an in- 
habitable world. That Is the reality which 
confronts us today whether we are prepared 
to face it or not. All of the issues—manage- 
ment-labor relations, schools, roads, public 
health, power—all of these domestic issues 
which are of the highest importance to us 
fall under the shadow of this reality. 

As for a Senator, If he is going to discharge 
his responsibilities to the people who have 
entrusted him with public office, he cannot 
neglect the domestic questions which af- 
fect his state. At the same time he cannot 
ignore the international issues which con- 
front the Nation. He can only seek to in- 
form himself as best he can on these issues 
and make what contribution he is able to 
make to their solution. 


In this connection, I can say without in 
any way desiring to flatter you that I 
have found the press and the radio of the Na- 
tion and the able correspondents which 
they maintain at home and abroad of prime 
importance. They provide an independent 
and timely source of information and ideas 
that is of the greatest utility in understand- 
ing the international problems of the day. It 
is almost amusing sometimes, as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
attend secret briefings by executive branch 
officials on aspects of the international sit- 
uation only to find that 80 to 90 percent of 
the ground covered behind the closed doors 
of the committee will have already been 
covered days before in the press. That is 
u tribute to the astuteness and the alert- 
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ness of American journalists. It is, at the 
same time, a commentary on what is a 
necessary use but which becomes, on occa- 
sion, an excessive and often unfounded use 
of the secrecy label in Government. 

I have also found it helpful to go abroad 
to make observations on the in- 
ternational situation. I have done so many 
times in may countries during the past few 
years and I have issued reports on the 
journeys. The observations which they per- 
mit have enabled me to form independent 
judgments. When I have agreed with the 
administration I have said so. I did not, 
for example, hesitate to comply with the in- 
vitation of the President and the Secretary 
of State that I serve as a delegate to the 
SEATO Conference in Manila in 1954, 

At times, however, I have reached con- 
clusions as to the course of foreign policy, 
at variance with those of the executive 
branch. That was the case in connection 
with the Indochina situation. It was the 
case with the foreign aid program, with the 
Suez crisis and many other issues. And 
when I have differed with the administra- 
tion I have spoken out on the differences as 
I believe it is my public duty to speak out. 
And on occasion, it has been gratifying to 
see subsequent shifts in the position of the 
executive branch, shifts which I believe have 
been in the direction of a more effective and 
less costly policy. 

In the same vein, I speak out tonight. 
Again, let me stress that I intend in my re- 
marks no criticism of the personal motives 
of the President and the Secretary of State. 
It goes without saying that they are honor- 
able men who seek what you seek and what 
I seek in foreign policy. They seek to de- 
velop and to maintain a policy that does 
what is necessary for the safety and well- 
being of the country. 

They have done many things aimed at that 
Objective. Yet I do not believe anyone can 
say that we have yet achieved an effective 
policy. We cannot say it when two-thirds 
of the taxes of the people of the United 
States—over $40 billion a year—must still 
go for purposes of defense, We do not have 
an effective policy when the situation in the 
Far East and the Middle East are still not 
far from the brink of war. We do not have 
an effective policy when sudden nuclear ex- 
tinction still threatens not only Soviet com- 
munism, not only American democracy, but 
all mankind. 

I realize fully that this country did not 
make these vast international problems and 
Others which press in upon us. 
fully that alone, we cannot unmake them, 
no matter how effective our policies may be. 
This administration, like its predecessor, has 
had to contend with a dangerous and pro- 
vocative Communist totalitarianism in many 
parts of the world. It has had to deal, like 
its predecessor, with great and dynamic 
changes in what were formerly the colonial 
areas of Asia and Africa. It has had to 
tackle, like its predecessor, many vexing 
problems in connection with the survival of 
freedom in Europe—the birthplace of West- 
ern civilization and liberty and, in two world 
wars, almost their graveyard, 

It is not easy to deal day after day with 
an international situation as complex as the 
one in which we live and I have a deep 
awareness of the burden of decision that is 
carried by the President and the Secretary 
of State. I have supported their efforts in 
the past whenever it has been possible to 
do so in good conscience, 

I shall continue to extend that support in 
the future. By the same token, however, I 
shall continue to think independently on 
foreign policy, Whenever I reach the con- 
clusion that policy, in concept and adminis- 
tration, veers from a course that is not as 
fully m accord with the best interests of 
the State and the Nation as it might be, I 
shall not hesitate to say so. 


I realize 
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Since the Suez crisis last fall, I believe 
there have been improvements in both the 
general international situation and in the 
policies which we are following in dealing 
with it. As for the international situation, 
changes are taking place within the Soviet 
bloc which promise a greater national inde- 
pendence from Moscow for the satellites, 
than has heretofore been the case. Even 
within the Soviet Union, there are appar- 
ently internal pressures at work which may 
impel that country toward a more rational 
approach to the rest of the world. Western 
Europe shows signs of moving in the direc- 
tion of greater unity, an essential develop- 
ment, it seems to me, for both peace and 
for the survival and growth of freedom. 
The situation in the Far East may well be 
entering into a period of major transition 
due to obscure pressures in China as well 
as to the resurgence of an economically 
powerful and independent—or weak and de- 
pendent—Japan. In the Middle East, the 
tendencies toward a violence that contains 
the seeds of world war III have been curbed, 
at least for the moment. 

There is general agreement that these 
changes are taking place. What, however, 
are their implications? Do the changes 
means that the chances for peace will 
brighten or are they merely a prelude to a 
new period of heightened international ten- 
sions which may give way to war? 

It seems to me that these changes are 

not leading automatically in the direction 
of either of these alternatives. What they 
foreshadow, I believe, is a moment in his- 
tory when the nations of the world will 
cast the die clearly for peace or for war: 
they suggest that a time of great decision is 
at hand. It will be a time when nations 
will determine whether or not to turn back 
from the edge of catastrophe on which they 
have stood for so long and walk on the surer 
ground of more stable relations with one 
another, It will be a time to determine 
whether the present tenuous grip on peace— 
this holding action for peace—can be made 
firmer. It will be a time to determine 
whether the present truce based on a fear 
of mutual extinction can be replaced by 
agreements of mutual restraint which will 
provide greater security for all nations. It 
will be a time to see whether the words of 
peace which echo from all lands can be 
translated into the actualities of peace. 
Let me make clear that I do not believe 
that the problems which plague mankind are 
going to dissolve overnight. There are no 
miracles in foreign policy. ‘There are no 
wonder drugs for the ills of international 
relations. A broad summit conference, for 
example, which produces more glittering 
generalities on peace may serve only to 
obscure the hard realities of peacemaking. 

When I say that we may be approaching 
an hour of great decision, the only point I 
wish to make is this: There are indications 
that the international situation which is 
never static may now be in major transition. 
The changes that are taking place may open 
an opportunity for the world to begin the 
long ascent to a durable peace. 

Mankind, of course, is not going to make 
that ascent unless all the principal nations— 
certainly the Soviet Union among them—are 
prepared to make it. I do not know whether 
recent political developments in the Soviet 
Union suggest that the Russians—in their 
own interest—are prepared for a new ap- 
proach to the world's problems, I do not 
know whether friendly nations in Europe 
and elsewhere are prepared for it. I do 
know, however, that uniess all nations are 
ready to exercise the mutual forbearance 
which alone will make peace possible, the 
world shall move irrevocably into a path 
which can only lead to a devastating con- 
flict. It will not matter then, that we have 
managed in the year 1957 to cling to an illu- 
sion of peace. In the end, this Illusion, this 
Gelicate balance on which the fate of hu- 
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Manity rests will be upset by some mis- 
Calculation, perhaps by some act of madness, 
In the end this truce of mutual terror will 
Sire way to the terror of a war of mutual 
extinction. 

The time for dawdling with peace, in short, 
is running out. The chance for moving to 
Consolidate it may be soon or never. I do 
not Know what course other nations may 
take in these circumstances. I do know 
that if a genuine opportunity does develop 
Which promises to reduce the present dangers 
ot a nuclear catastrophe to all nations, if 
there is an opportunity to build greater in- 
ternational stability, it must not be lost 
through inertia or other shortcomings in our 
Own policies. 

It must not be lost, because a reliable 
Peace—I emphasize the word reliable 
is in the interests of the people of this state, 
in the interests of the people of the Nation 
und of all humanity. That kind of peace is 
essential if a significant reduction in the 
Cost of Government is ever going to be made. 
It is essential if the ominous cloud of im- 
Pending doom which now hangs over civi- 
lization is ever to lift. It is essential if the 
people of this country and of all countries 
are ever going to be reasonably certain that 
What they build today is not going to be 
blasted into eternity tomorrow. 

Let me say that I believe we have been 
Moving in recent months in the direction 
ot a policy which will enable this country 
to seize the opportunity to strengthen peace 
if it should be present, The Eisenhower- 

es policy of expanding commercial and 
Other contacts with Poland, for example, may 
Offer a greater promise of increased inde- 
Pendence in Eastern Europe than the pat- 
of sympathetic words and bold words 
but no action that was followed in Hungary. 
And greater independence in Eastern Europe, 
in my opinion, is essential to peace on that 
Continent. In recent months, we have also 
deen the Eisenhower doctrine, as amended by 
the Senate, act to bring a measure of tem- 
Porary stability to the Middle East. This 
is an expensive and not very satis- 
factory stopgap. While it has by no means 
Gealt with the basic difficulties in that region, 
it has at least bought time in which to deal 
With these difficulties. In the interests of 
dur own peace, we have had no choice but to 
Sustain this so-called doctrine. Unless the 
administration uses the time that has been 
bought, however, uses it effectively to tackle 
the basic problems of our relations in the 
Middle East, we shall be asked to go on pay- 
ing an ever higher price and in the end be 
no closer to stability in that region. 

In recent months, finally, we have also had 
the base laid for improvements in the 
foreign-aid pregram and the information 
Program, both very important instruments 
ot forelgn policy. The changes in these pro- 
Brams, initiated largely by the Congress, have 
already resulted in the saving of hundreds 
ot millions of dollars of public funds. They 

ve also shown the way to a more effective 
use of these programs. 

Derpite these and other improvements, 
however, I believe much remains to be done 

fore we obtain a policy that is well ad- 
Justed to the realities of the present world 
Situation, the kind of policy that best serves 
the interests of the people of the United 
States. We have yet to take fully into con- 
Sideration, for example, the problems and 
Possibilities inherent in the emergence of a 
Common market in Western Europe and the 
institution of Euratom for the common de- 
velopment of nuclear energy in that region. 
We have yet to develop an adequate diplo- 
Macy and other substitutes for what prom- 
ises to be the endless funneling of hundreds 
Sf millions of dollars in public funds into 
the Middle East under the Eisenhower doc- 

We have yet to face up fully to the 
implications of the different directions in 
Which the forces of liberation are acting in 
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in Peland, and elsewhere. We have yet to 
recognize fully that disarmament, however 
desirable, lies at the end of the road to peace, 
not at the beginning. We have yet to take 
the initiative in attempting to move down 
this road by slow and careful steps, by grad- 
ually bringing armaments under firm con- 
trol, by gradually breaking down the wall of 
human fears and suspicions bulit by a lack 
of civil contact between ourselves and other 
peoples. 

We have yet to recognize, finally, that 
changes of deep and long-range significance 
are taking place in the Far East while the 
policy of this Nation remains wedded to the 
Tears and distortions of the past. If I digress 
on this point it is because the far eastern 
question has special significance for you 
ladies and gentlemen here tonight. 

In the situation that is developing in Asia, 
it seems to me highly desirable that the 
activities of American newsmen be extended 
as far as possible. As it is now the public 
information which comes to us from China 
amounts either to official press handouts of 
our own Government and the Chinese Com- 
munists or the reports of journalists of other 
countries. As one who prefers the press of 
this Nation to that of other nations, as one 
who has often found a greater accuracy in 
the American press than in government press 
releases, I am opposed to any policy which 
seeks to curb the activities of the press or 
the free movement of its legitimate repre- 
sentatives. 

I recognize the difficulties of the Secretary 
of State in attempting to determine whether 
press representatives should be allowed to 
go to China. Since it is the policy of the 
Department of State not to permit Americans 
generally to go to China—and I am in accord 
with that view—newsmen ought not, in the 
view of the Department, to go either. I 
believe that that position is now changing 
because it is untenable. In matters related 
to informing the people of the United States, 
the press is in a special position, clearly safe- 
guarded by the Constitution, 

Even thought the executive branch may 
change its position, the issue remains and it 
is much larger than the question of whether 
or not a handful of reporters shall be allowed 
to enter China. The issue is whether the 
press shall play in matters of foreign policy 
the same role that it plays in domestic ques- 
tions. To put the question bluntly: is the 
press in matters of foreign policy an instru- 
ment of policy or an independent check on 
policy, an’ independent enlightener of the 
people of the United States? 

It seems to me that under our system of 
government the press must exercise, in for- 
eign policy, the same independence as it 
does in domestic matters. Under our 
system of government, it is not for the Con- 
gress and certainly not for the executive 
branch to decide where legitimate repre- 
sentatives of the press shall go to get the 
news. If they are alert newsmen they will 
go wherever they can, If they are willing 
to take the real risks of unsanctioned travel 
in dangerous regions abroad they are per- 
forming a very real and courageous service 
for the people of the Nation. They most 
certainly ought not to be subject to punish- 
ment or threat of reprisal from the Gov- 
ernment or any of its officials for their cour- 
age. It is bad enough, as you well know, 
when other governments place obstacles in 
the path of legitimate news gathering 
abroad. It is indefensible when those ob- 
stacles arise from the policies and actions 
of our own Government. 

Before concluding, I should like to turn 
to one other shortcoming which I believe 
must be corrected if this country is going 
to have the kind of foreign policy that fully 
serves the interests of the people of the 
United States. It is, in some respects, the 
most fundamental, the most costly and, in 
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the last analysis, the most dangerous short - 
coming of present policy. 

I refer to the tendency within the execu- 
tive branch to base the international actions 
of this country almost exclusively on fear 
of the Russians. Fear as a factor in inter- 
national relations is not much different 
than it is in human relations. If it is ex- 
cessive, if it is out of proportion to the 
danger which induces it, fear may produce 
unnecessary and excessive action and, in 
some instances, it will prevent reasonable 
and necessary action. 

For years, I have listened in Congress to 
Officials of the executive branch, under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions—officials of the Department of De- 
fense, the Department of State, the Voice of 
America, and countless other agencies— 
justify their requests for ever-increasing ap- 
propriations. Many of these requests have 
had high constructive merit in terms of the 
interests of the United States and I have not 
hesitated to vote for them. Yet, increas- 
ingly, the element of fear has been brought 
in to justify these requests. These justifica- 
tions have sometimes reached a point where 
it has seemed that the executive branch has 
been acting in foreign policy preponderantly 
on the basis of two fears: Fear of what the 
Russians might do in the world and fear of 
what Congress might do to appropriations if 
there were no Russians to fear. 

Certainly this country must maintain a 
healthy concern with the threat which com- 
munism poses to freedom. Certainly there 
are continuing dangers to the peace and well- 
being of this country and other countries in 
the totalitarian power of the Soviet Union 
and in the erratic, unpredictable and fre- 
quently ruthless behavior of its rulers. 

There is also a danger, however, in the 
tendency on the part of the executive agen- 
cies to inflate this fear, whether the infla- 
tion derives from an eagerness to insure ap- 
propriations or from simple miscalculation. 
This inflation can only lead as it has been 
leading to a costly and futile effort to build 
absolute security in a nonexistent fortress 
free world. It can also lead, as it has also 
been leading among the people of the United 
States, to a revulsion with these excesses 
and to the unwarranted expectation that we 
may be able to obtain absolute security more 
cheaply in a fortress America. 

There 1s no likelihood, in my opinion, that 
this country or any country will find abso- 
lute security regardless of what course is 
pursued, regardless of how much is spent or 
done to that end. There are, however, de- 
grees of insecurity and I believe that an 
effective forelgn policy can lower the degree 
of insecurity. It can reduce the interna- 
tional dangers under which we all live and 
labor. It can do sq at the same time that 
it lightens the burden of Government ex- 
penditures all of us sustain because of these 
dangers. 

Foreign policy can act in this fashion, how- 
ever, only if the judgments of the inter- 
national situation on which it is based are 
not distorted by a stimulated and excessive 
fear. It can do so only if the actions which 
are pursued under that policy are effectively 
adjusted to the real situation, the actual 
dangers that confront the Nation. 

That is why I emphasize tonight that I 
believe it is time for the executive branch 
to put aside the excess of fear that has 
underlain much of our policy in recent years. 
It is time to recognize that if Russia is 
strong in a material sense, this Nation is 
and can remain stronger provided it is united 
and properly led. It is time to 
that if there are dangers to freedom in the 
ideology of communism, there are even 
greater dangers to communism in the doc- 
trines of liberty. 

What I am suggesting, in short, is that 
foreign policy if it is to serve fully the in- 
terests of the people of this country, must 
be based less on fear and more on faith. 
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I do not speak of faith in the Russians or 
even of excessive faith in allies. I speak 
rather of faith in ourselves, in the intelli- 
gence, the courage and the steadfastness of 
the people of this country and faith in the 
power and in the ultimate triumph of free- 
dom throughout the world. It is on that 
faith that this Nation has grown to great- 
ness. It is on that faith that we must de- 
pend, that we can depend, to find the way to 
a just and enduring peace. 


Christian Missionary Activity in Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a message 
to his congregation sent from Japan by 
Dr. Folkemer, pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., dated August 18, 1957. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Messact From Dr. FOLKEMER, PASTOR, 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION, 
Wasuinoton, D. C. 

Our pastor is at present on a tour of the 
Far East, and in a letter received by Pastor 
Prigge this week, he enclosed the following 
message to the congregation: 

“Living 10 days in Japan at the pace we 
lived it gives you & pretty good glimpse of 
that beautiful and fascinating country. 
Yóu can't possibly miss the graciousness and 
charm of the Japanese people. They are 
quicky intelligent, pleasant, and unusually 
industrious. It becomes evident very soon 
that one of the reasons for the rapid West- 
ernization and modernization of Japan is 
the vigor and enthusiasm with which the 
people, in general, enter into things. I 
should say that Japan is one of the most 
hopeful and fruitful areas for Christian 
missionary activity. Though the number of 
Christians is relatively small, they are a 
forceful and sometimes quite influential 
group. Though Christians number only % 
of 1 percent of the total population of 
Japan (91 million), they are sometimes dis- 
covered in key positions of government and 
Japanese society. For example, approxi- 
mately 24 of the members of the Japanese 
Diet (Congress) are Christians. The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court is a Christian 
and other members of the judiciary sys- 
tem. I took a sleeper from Tokyo to Kyoto, 
and my traveling companion in the compart- 
ment, in the upper berth, was the mayor 
of Kyoto, a city of 1,200,000 people, a Chris- 
tian, member of the Congregational Church, 
which was one of the denominations that 
entered into the Kyodan or the United 
Church In Japan. 

“I attended the Lutheran service of our 
mission in Tokyo at the Lutheran Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and at the close of the serv- 
ice brought a brief message and personal 
greeting from all the members of Reforma- 
tion Church to the Lutheran Church of 
Tokyo. I told them that we had rejoiced 
in the fact that we at Reformation could 
contribute in a special way to the work of 
the Japanese mission. 

“In Kyoto, Japan, I spent 3 days meeting 
with Christian leaders, and also prominent 
Buddhist and Shinto leaders of that city. 
Comparisons are always difficult and danger- 
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ous to make, but I should say that Kyoto is 
more like Washington and Tokyo more like 
New York. Kyoto is a beautiful city, sit- 
uated right in the center of the mountains, 
It is the center of much of historic Japanese 
tradition and religion. It should be a key 
city for our missionary work. 

“Hong Kong is a fantastic place. It is, as 
every tourist knows, a shopper's paradise. 
And I hate shopping. But more than that, 
it is the melting pot of the Orient and one 
of the most cosmopolitan, yet difficult places 
to understand. One of the tragic conditions 
of Hong Kong is the terrible refugee prob- 
lem. I took a number of pictures of con- 
ditions here and hope that they turn out 
well. The city now is trying to care for 
about 1 million refugees from Communist 
China and other places of the Orient. Our 
contributions to Lutheran World Action are 
helping to meet the problem, and for- 
tunately I was able to see some of the fam- 
ilies which are being helped through that 
means. It is not a pretty picture to see— 
this refugee picture—and it may turn some 
sensitive stomachs, but Christians cannot 
turn away their hearts, even if they must 
turn their eyes. Families are living on roof- 
tops by the hundred thousands, on the sides 
of cliffs under cardboard roofs, and even on 
the sidewalks. Five adults—and this is 
something of a recent luxury—are living in 
an area equivalent to a 10 by 12 rug in your 
living room. Jesus Christ and the minis- 
try of the Christian Church is needed more 
than ever in the Far East as in our own 
land.“ 


Pennsylvania Gas Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is now much discussion 
all over the United States relative to the 
production of gas because of the so-called 
gas bill now being considered in the 
House. p 

Natural gas has been produced and 
used in western Pennsylvania for almost 
three-quarters of a century. The history 
of it is a most interesting story. ‘By rea- 
son of better producing methods, we now 
produce in western Pennsylvania more 
gas than we did 30 years ago. However, 
our section is a greater user of gas than 
any part of the United States, and it is 
necessary for us to import large quan- 
tities every year. 

The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of 
August 14 contained a very interesting 
editorial on this subject, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Gas RESOURCES 


Those who believed that western Pennsyl- 
vania’s natural-gas resources were about ex- 
hausted may change their opinion in view 
of the big new gas well which has been 
brought in about 8 miles east of Apolio in 
Armstrong County. 

It was producing 11 million cubic feet a 
day before being capped. 

Another new gas well of equal productive 
capacity recently was drilled in Mount Pleas- 
ant Township, Westmoreland County. 
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Pittsburgh's consumption of natural gas 
now is so great that to meet the demand gas 
is piped into the area from distant States. 

Probably the supply in the ground nearer 
home always will remain inadequate but it 
is gratifying to learn that it is far from 
exhausted. 

New methods have produced fresh supplies 
of petroleum from western Pennsylvania 
wells which seemed to have been pumped 
dry. And it may be that new methods and 
exploration at different depths underground 
will disclose unsuspected gas reserves. 

The subject is of peculiar interest to Pitts- 
burgh because of the pioneer work done in 
the development of natural gas. 


The history of natural gas contains many 


interesting stories. 

On his first trip to Fort Duquesne, George 
Washington camped at a spring in the moun- 
tains. An ember from his campfire dropped 
into the bubbling water of the spring and 
it burst into fame. 

East Liverpool was using natural gas for 
street lighting as early as 1860 but the first 
gas utility to reach Pittsburgh did not arrive 
until 1883 when the Penn Fuel Gas Co. ran 
a line from the Murrysville field to 16th 
Street. p 

The name of George Westinghouse, Pitts- 
burgh’s famous inventor, figures prominently 
jan the story. Becoming interested in natu- 
ral gas, in 1884 he drilled a well at his home 
near Thomas Boulevard, between Murtland 
and Lang Avenues. 

It was a heavy producer and soon was 
being used for domestic purposes in the 
Westinghouse home. As more gas was com- 
ing from the well than the Westinghouse 
household could consume, a standpipe was 
erected to pass off the excess. 

The waste gas was lighted with a mighty 
roar and flame. Many people were attracted 
to this first public exhibition of burning 
natural gas. 

Subsequently, Mr/ Westinghouse organized 
the Philadelphia Co., which became the 
largest gas utility serving Pittsburgh. 

Natural gas has through many vi- 


. Cissitudes in the Pittsburgh area since then. 


It replaced coal as a fuel for heating homes 
and revolutionized manufacturing methods 
in various industries. 

It would be a sad day for Pittsburgh if we 
were to be deprived of this clean, inexpensive 
fuel with whose development the city's his- 
tory has been so closely linked for three- 
quarters of a century. 

Hence the discovery of heavy gas-produc- 
ing areas in nearby counties is interesting: 


Wisconsin University Teaches Consular 
Officials All Over the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note a news dispatch concern- 
ing a pioneering program by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin's extension division, 
which is inaugurating correspondence 
courses toward better training of con- 
sular officials of the United States State 
Department throughout the world. 

I believe that my colleagues are fa- 
miliar with the fact that our university 
at Madison has become the No, 1 center 
for training courses by mail for the 
Armed Forces throughout the world. 
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It is appropriate, therefore, that the 
State Department should now avail it- 
Self likewise of this fine extension teach- 
ing facility. - 

I send to the desk the text of an edi- 
torial which was carried in the Friday, 
August 16 issue of the Milwaukee Jour- 
Nal describing this program. Iask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

` There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: < 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN TEACHES OUR 

CONSULAR OFFICIALS ALL OVER WORLD 


The famed teaching-by-mail activities of 
the University of Wisconsin continue to ex- 
Pand. Now 840 State Department employees 
in farflung posts across the world are learn- 
ing from Madison how better to handle visa 
and immigration matters. 

Five Foreign Service officers have assem- 
bled in Madison from posts in England, Egypt, 
Brazil, Greece, and Canada to guidé the cor- 
Tespondence students under general direc- 
tion of the university extension division and 
its bureau of government. 

Until recently American consular officials 

ve pretty much had to learn on the job. 
This didn’t encourage uniformity. Washing- 
ton was constantly flooded with requests for 
information, guidance, and policy decisions. 
This meant delay. 

Now new officers get a 9-week course in the 
Foreign Service institute, The thought of 

- freshening the minds of the older hands 
through correspondence courses came to 
Mind. This was thought particularly neces- 
Sary because of the McCarran-Walter Act, 
iapa créated new and complex immigration 

W. 

Wisconsin was the only place in the run- 
ning when it came to selection of the place 
to prepare and administer the course. Robert 
J. Cavanaugh, the Foreign Service officer in 

e, explained that the university had the 
experience, the organization, and the meth- 
Ods. So the State Department made a con- 
tract with the university, the courses were 
Outlined by Department experts, the organ- 

tion was established in Madison, and in 
the not distant future there should be more 
Uniformity in American visa and immigration 
Procedure than ever before. 

This should mean an improved consular 
Service. It should cut down on time-con- 
Suming requests to Washington. It should 
Win friends for Uncle Sam among citizens 
und foreigners who make use of the service. 

it should save money. 

If all works out well—and there is no ex- 
Pectation that it won’t—there are thoughts 
that the present correspondence course will 

© A forerunner of like courses for Foreign 

people dealing with passports, citi- 
Zenship, and like matters, 


What Do Senators Read? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 14, 1957, I contributed an article 
to the book review section of the New 
York Times, The article analyzed the 
reading habits of some of my colleagues 
in the United States Senate. My article 
Mourned the fact that all of us have 
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so little time to keep pace with the 
worthwhile literature and publications 
of our era. A thoughtful editorial 
has now been written about that article 
by the editors of the Eugene Register- 
Guard under the title What Do Sena- 
tors Read? Very Little.” This editorial 
was published in the Register-Guard of 
August 9, 1957, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Do SENATORS Reap? Very LITTLE 


A Senator, by definition and somewhat by 
tradition, is a grand old man, learned and 
wise. He is an oracle, a prophiet, a seer, and 
a fount of all wisdom, This has been so 
since the ancient Roman Senator, in striped 
toga and red shoes, established the tradition. 
But in practice in America today the Sen- 
ator is not so learned and wise, and that 
may be no fault of his. So laments Oregon's 
junior Senator, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, In a 
valuable contribution to our understanding 
of how Congressmen keep up, the Senator has 
written an article on senatorial reading 
habits for the New York Times book review. 

He points out that one of the books that 
truly changed American history was a medi- 
ocre novel called Uncle Tom's Cabin, Pre- 
sumably some Senators, in the tense years 
before the Civil War, read that volume. But 
if such a work were to appear today (or if 
such a one has appeared) the Senators would 
quite likely be unaware of it, They just 
don't have time to read books. 

They read, to be sure. They read tre- 
mendous stacks of stuff. Government re- 
ports, statistical studies, letters from home, 
piles of big-city and hometown newspapers, 
and the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. But few 
have time to keep up with the more im- 
portant periodicals. And almost none reads 
books—at least not so many books as the lit- 
erate, interested American who is not a 
Senator. 

Senator NEUBERGER himself, he wrotes, gets 
up at 6780 a. m. to spend an hour with the 
New York Times, the Washington Post, and 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, He reads reports 
and studies and mail. But when he finds 
time for book reading, he succumbs to the 
human temptation to use reading as an es- 
cape. He like books about the West and 
about the outdoors. And who can blame him 
for that? 

“Probably the most literate man in the 
Senate, PauL Douglas, of unos, complained 
that he, too, found reading possible only at 
the expense of sleep. But read he does, or 
tries to do. Before breakfast the Dlinois 
Senator goes through the New York Times, 
Washington Post and CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
At noon he skims the St, Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Chicago’ Sun-Times, Chicago Dally 
News, Wall Street Journal, Christian Science 
Monitor, and five downstate Illinois papers. 
Evenings he spends with the New Republic, 


New Leader, Progressive, America, Common- 


wealth, Unitarian Register, Friends Journal, 
Manchester Guardian, London Observer, and 
London Economist. In addition he's pecking 
away at five books—C. Van Woodrufl’s Re- 
union and Reaction, Santayana's Three 
Philosophical Poets, the Beldens’ So Fell the 
Angels, Bacon's Essays, and Bertrand Rus- 
sells Portraits from Memory. No other Sen- 
ator testified to a reading program nearly 
so extensive.” 

None quoted by Senator NEUBERGER in- 
dicated he had time to read Harpers, 
Atlantic, the Luce magazines, Christian Cen- 
tury, Farm Journal, New Yorker, Reporter, 
Saturday Review, U. 8. News & World Re- 
port, or the college quarterlies. None said 
he was able to keep up on the new books, 
either the very good new books or the very 
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popular new books that are shaping the 
thinking of Americans everywhere. 

Senator Neupercer, we think, is very sin- 
cere in his concern. And, as an American 
whose destiny is affected by the behavior of 
all Members of Congress, we share the Sen- 
ator’s concern. Congressmen, we'd like to 
think, are not only up on the day's news, 
but also filled in on the ba d 
perspective that one can obtain only from 
the more leisurely journalism of magazines 
and books. Also, we'd like to think, Con- 
gresemen with concern for their souls would 
have time to sit down, as Senator WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, says he does, to listen for an hour 
or two to the hi-fi. A modest diet of fiction, 
drama, and poetry belong in the fare of every 
educated man. 

Senator Nevsercrn didn't say why Con- 
gressmen don't have time to read but we 
surmise it is because they spend so much 
time talking to constituents, writing letters, 
fighting among themselves, entertaining 
visiting voters at lunch, running errands for 
the home folks and running for reelection. 
It's probably a revolutionary suggestion, but 
it might be a good idea if we'd field two 
teams of Co en—one to be on the 
field passing laws while the other is back in 
the dugout reading and thinking. Every 
few months they could switch places. 


Common Market in Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “Six Latin Nations Push Common 
Market Plan,” which appeared in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald. The article demonstrates that 
the delegates to the Buenos Aires con- 
vention are taking a very practical ap- 
proach toward seeking a solution to and 
toward working out their common prob- 
lems with respect to economic questions, 
and I am sure every Member of Congress 
wishes them the highest success in their 
endeavors. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

Six LATIN Nations PUSH COMMON MARKET 
PLAN - 


(By Joseph Newman) 

Buenos Ares, August 18.—Six South Amer- 
ican countries—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bo- 
livia, Paraguay, and Uruguay—are preparing 
the groundwork in Buenos Aires for the first 
major common market in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 

These countries, adjoining each other, 
represent the greater part ot the South 
American continent. 

In area, their common market would con- 
stitute the largest in the world. In vol- 
ume of trade it would be the second after 
the common market being established -by 
six West European countries. 

Finance ministers and economic experts 


Aires, are meeting privately to advance their 
common market project. 

These meetings, if successful, could pro- 
duce more concrete results than those which 
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are likely to emerge from the overall con- 
ference of the 20 American Republics. 

Without specifying the scope of the area, 
Krieger Vasena and Jose Maria Aikmin, 
finance ministers of Argentina and Brazil, 
publicly declared their governments in 
favor of a common market. 

Chilean Finance Minister Eduardo Urzua 
Merino is expected to follow suit Monday. 

The project is supported by a study pre- 

“pared by experts of the Organization of 
American States in Washington. 

The study envisages the eventual creation 
of three common markets in Latin America— 
the southern part of South America, the 
northern part including Colombia, Equador, 
and Venezuela and finally, Central America. 

Central American Republics already have 
taken steps to secure clearance from the 
Secretariat of the General Agreement on 
‘Tariffs and Trade for the creation of a com- 
mon market. 

A common market in South America ts 
likely to bring important changes in trade 
between the United States and this conti- 
nent, possibly harming some North American 
exporters while opening new opportunities 
for North American investment. 


Oil Wells Do Fade Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is much talk about oil 
reserves and the expense of finding new 
reserves. We now have the information 
that in every exploration the average cost 
is $123,000 a well. Only 1 out of 44 
wells produces enough oil to fill the 
American demand for just 4 hours. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial in the Oil City Derrick of Au- 
gust 15, which very interestingly dis- 
cusses this subject, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On. WELLS Do FADE Away 


Lewis W. Douglas, who has held top posi- 
tions both in private industry and in Gov- 
ernment, recently related some sober facts 
behind the search for oil. 

The ofl driller, Mr. Douglas pointed out, 
must now invest an average of $123,000 in 
every exploration well he drills, yet only 
1 out of 9 of thesé wildcat wells produces 
oil, And only 1 out of 44 wells finds an 
Oilfield big enough to produce the equivalent 
of American demand for just 4 hours. The 
odds against a find big enough to supply 
that demand for a week are long, indeed— 
966 to 1. 

But that, as Mr. Douglas pointed out, isn't 
all. The shallow sands where oil is found 
most easily have already been tested for the 
most part, So the searcher for oil must send 
his wells deeper and deeper. This means 
that drilling and exploration costs are now 
about 400 percent higher than they were 
25 years ago, and they continue to rise. 

Then, to quote Mr. Douglas directly, “un- 
Uke a factory which can produce at a con- 
stant rate for many years, an oll well dies 
a little each day. Finally it stops produc- 
ing altogether; in other words, it becomes 
depleted.” 

There is the reason for the depletion 
allowance given oil producers. It simply 
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recognizes the fact that oil wells “die a little 
each day“ and must be replaced—at eyer- 
higher cost. It applies to production only, 
not to the industry's other activities. 


Soil and Water Problems of Nebraska’s 
First District 


\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a significant development taking place 
in Nebraska about which I want to com- 
ment. It has to do with the conservation 
of the soil and water resources of our 
great State. During the past few years 
the people of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict have become keenly interested in 
the watershed approach to their soil and 
water problems. 

This watershed approach is a commu- 
nity approach in which all of the in- 
terests in a small watershed get together 
to bring their efforts as a group to focus 
on the installation of needed conserva- 
tion measures for farmland and water- 
contro] structures on the small streams. 
This coordinated effort has developed as 
the people become more and more aware 
of the need for water conservation. It 
has become apparent to them that the 
conservation of our water and soil must 
go hand in hand. . 

In many communities within my dis- 
trict town and farm people alike have 
banded together into watershed groups 
to do an effective and} permanent job 
of soil and water conservation. Con- 
struction work is already under way in 
some communities. In other communi- 
ties they are in the planning stage. And 
in still other communities they are cur- 
rently getting organized for this kind 
of a job. 

As an example of what is being done 
I am pleased to state that construction 
work is moving ahead rapidly in the 
Dry Creek watershed in Frontier and 
Red Willow Counties, in the upper Salt 
Creek watershed in Lancaster County, 
and in the Indian Creek watershed in 
Gage and Lancaster Counties. 

Watershed planning is currently in 
process in the Soap Creek watershed and 
Mud Creek watershed in Gage County, 
in the Plum Creek watershed in Gage 
and Pawnee Counties, and in the Brock 
tributaries watershed in Nemaha 
County. 

In planning and installing this water- 
shed work these local communities are 
getting valuable assistance from the soil 
and conservation agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Other communi- 
ties have asked for help and are now 
waiting their turn for the Department of 
Agriculture to get to them. This is the 
case with the Bowman-Spring Branch 
watershed in Thayer County, the Buck- 
ley Creek watershed in Jefferson and 
Thayer Counties, the Big Indian Creek 
watershed in Jefferson and Gage Coun- 
ties, and the Bear-Pierce-Cedar water- 
shed in Gage County. 
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In Nebraska the State and county ASC 
committees have cooperated with local 
soil conservation districts, watershed 
associations, and local citizens in fur- 
thering this watershed work. They have 
cooperated magnificently in using the 
cost sharing resources available through 
the agricultural conservation program to 
install the soil and water conservation 
measures needed on farmland and re- 
quired by law as an integral part of the 
community effort. As a result, there has 
been a significant increase in the estab- 
lishment of many permanent soil and 
water conservation practices such as ter- 
racing, contour farming, waterway de- 
velopment, constructing diversions and 
ponds, channel improvements, and tree 
planting. I am proud of this progress 
in Nebraska. 

The local people in my district have 
been pointing out to me the need for 
more resources to move ahead faster for 
this real, permanent type of soil conser- 
vation work. For the country as a whole, 
on the other hand, it has been reported 
that in 1955 from 50 to 60 percent of the 
ACP funds were used on temporary, short 
term practices that tend to increase crop 
production. 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that 
during this period of crop surpluses, now 
is the time to concentrate the use of 
ACP funds on permanent soil and water 
conservation measures such as those 
presently being carried on in the area of 
Nebraska that I represent. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend Ervin 
L. Peterson who is assistant in charge of 
soil and water conservation programs for 
the Department of Agriculture along 
with his many associates for the out- 
standing job that they are doing in di- 
recting the Federal Government's part 
of the national soil and water conserva- 
tion effort. I congratulate them on their 
desire to improve on the use of funds 
made available to the Department of 
Agriculture for helping farmers with 
soil and water conservation work 
through the agricultural conservation 
program. 


Tribute to Public Service of Mrs. Jane 
Yelvington McCallum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH ~ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last Wednesday, August 14, there passed 
away in Austin, Tex., the most distin- 
guished lady ever to serve the people of 
Texas. Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum served 
as secretary of state of the State of 
Texas, and was the moving force in the 
adoption of an amendment to the con- 
stitution of Texas that enfranchised the 
women of Texas. 

Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum was likewise 
the leader in the ratification by Texas of 
the 19th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. The amendment 
was ratified by Texas on June 28, 1919, 
Texas being the ninth State in the Union 
to ratify the women’s suffrage amend- 
ment. 
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In addition, she exercised a beneficial 
influence on the lives of more Texans 
than any other woman who has ever lived 
in the entire history of Texas. 

The Austin-American Statesman, one 
of the leading journals of information 
and public opinion in Texas, published a 
touching tribute to Mrs. McCallum in 
the August 16 edition of that newspaper. 
Mr. Charles E. Green, the independent 
and courageous editor of this newspaper, 
has also written a fine tribute to this 
great woman in his well-known column, 
entitled “The Ninth Column.” 

The Austin-American, in its issue of 
August 16, 1957, published a fine tribute 
to Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum, under the 
Caption “Notable Public Service This 
Texan's Monument.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the ed- 
itorial and articles be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NOTABLE PUBLIC Service THIS Texan's 

MONUMENT 


The Yelvington family has been promi- 
nent in education, literary, and public affairs 
in Texas for more than a century. It re- 
mained for a daughter, Mrs. Jane Yelving- 
ton McCallum, to establish new records in 
Texas for women's service in government, 
and in leadership which brought women into 
full rights of citizenship. f 

Mrs. Mecallum's death in Austin, at the 
age of 79, brings to public attention her 
Career of achievement on behalf of her sex. 
It emphasizes the remarkable change in the 
Public attitude toward women as citizens 
Which has taken place within the span of 
One lifetime. : 

While political parties’ compete to confer 
Political favors om racial minorities, women 
had to achieve their rights to full citizen- 
ship by their own tollsome effort. 

Women came to vote, by statute, in a 

Ocratic primary for the first time in 1918. 

that year a woman for the first time was 
elected to State office. Texas had pending 
Submission of a constitutional amendment 
to confer general voting rights on women 
When the 19th amendment to the United 
States Constitution was ratified and went 
into effect. There were many more battles 
to be fought and won, culminating only re- 
cently when the last barrier in the State 
Constitution to equality of citizenship, the 
Tight and duty of jury service was removed. 

Mrs. McCallum was a leader in the long 
Suffrage fight. Later, she was an organizer 
and the chairman of what was termed the 

Petticoat lobby,” an organization represent- 

& numerous women's clubs and organiza- 
tions, crusading for social, moral, and wel- 
Tare legislation and for removal of the many 
Giscriminations against women. 

In her later years of semi-invalidism, while 
the was writing books which will be part of 
Texas literary heritage, she continued as the 
Counselor and guide to others who carried 
©n the crusade for clean government and 
better citizenship. J 

Airs, McCallum was 1 of 2 women who have 
Served as secretary of state of Texas. She 18 
the only woman to have held that office more 
than 1 term, and in the administrations of 
2 State governors. She served first under ap- 
bointment by Gov. Dan Moody, then through 
the administration of Gov. Ross S. Sterling. 

She survived for many years her husband, 
distinguished Superintendent N. McCallum 
or the Austin public school system. 

When her children reached adulthood, 
Mrs, McCallum followed the precedent she so 
Aten had urged upon other women, that of 
piving one's time and effort to public affairs, 

etter government, reshaping of obsolete 
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laws that permitted, and the fashioning of 
new laws that prohibited the gross discrim- 
inations against her sex and against groups 
of Texas citizens. 

A disappointment this woman leader ex- 
pressed in her later years was that women 
had not followed up and made use of the 
broadened field of service in government and 
public affairs which found its greatest ex- 
pression soon after women finally achieved 
the ballot. 

In those years, Texas had the first woman 
governor elected by an American State, and 
had a woman superintendent of public in- 
struction; women secretaries of state; a wom- 
an commissioner of labor; women on 
administrative and governmental boards; an 
all-woman special supreme court, Texas has 
had 1 woman senator, but not more than 
1 at a time, for most of 20 years. It has 
had as many as 6 women members of the 
house of representatives at 1 time. It now 
has 1 woman senator and two women repre- 
sentatives, and women members of college, 
institution and other boards. 

Mrs. McCallum deplored the lessening of 
interest by women citizens in public office 
for themselves, at the same time emphasizing 
their decisive power at the polls. 

Hers has been a life useful to her State. 
Her name will be among those at the top of 
the list in the history books, so long as his- 
tory preserves the record of the long and hard 
and gradually successful battle for equality of 
citizenship. 


THE NINTH COLUMN 

A very grand person has just died. Those 
who have moved here during the past 10 or 
12 years will know her only by name, and 
the headlines they read. But Jane Y. Me- 
Callum will be a living name when the vast 
majority of us are hardly a memory. The 
good she did cannot be measured. She and 
a handful of others began something that 
grew and is still growing: Woman's fight for 
emancipation. 

She called herself a suffragette in those 
days. She was not. She was a woman with 
courage, backbone, and sweetness. She could 
have been anyone’s mother, and whoever that 
person was, he would have been proud to call 
her 80. 

If she called me once in the old days, she 
called me a thousand times. One day she 
started to apologize for the time she was 
taking. I stopped that.right quick. In the 
sad, black days when it seemed the Nation 
might be coming apart at the seams, she was 
the inspiration that kept a great number of 
us young ones in hope. 

She never wasted anybody's time. 

Jane Y. McCallum was a dedicated person, 


but she was not a bore. She thought life 


was the most important gift that God could 
give. She could not understand those who 
held life lightly, their own, or that of those 
around them. 

She was not a do-gooder or a crusader, yet 
she was eternally in the good fight to improve 
man’s lot on this globe. Man, of course, 
being a general term for people, She read 
voraciously, she sought out interesting peo- 
ple, and she was a most interesting woman. 

She was, in the true sense of the word, a 
liberal, She was against abuse. She believed 
that the Democratic Party best represented 
the interests of the Nation, and the section 
in which she lived. She did not think the 
Democratic Party a perfect party. She was 
not afraid to fight the abuses within her own 

arty. 

x When times became lush and most anyone 
could find or join a country club, it did 
not add much to your standing to admit to 
being a Democrat, Jane Y. McCallum never 
withdrew into the shadows. She did not join 
this or that or call herself this or that. 

She remained a Democrat, 

She was a lovely person, with charm and 
good manners. She was a most vital woman. 
When she came in to see you her talk was 
concise without being brusque, When she 
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left she generally left a little of herself be- 
hind, You could feel it in the room. It was 
a nice feeling. Especially with those who 
deal so much with phonies, pretenders, 
people who try to palm off utterly selfish 
ideas in the name of community welfare, 
The intellectually dishonest, and their names 
are legion, 

Jane McCallum was a very honest person. 

The last time she called me she said, 
“Charles, I'm getting old and garrulous. But 
worst of all, Im sick * .“ 

Without being told I knew what she meant. 
She meant it was the beginning of the end. 
She was not bitter, she was not complaining. 
She was stating a fact. And she was thinking 
that a woman of her vitality, her energy, her 
love of freedom—her love of these things also 
embraced freedom from affliction, 

And that is always so in people of accom- 
plishment. 

She, who never gushed, would not want her 
Triends to gush over her. 

So we end this with the thought: 

You who did not know her, some fraction 
of your life is better because she once lived, 
once worked in this community. She made 
everyone who worked in her vicinity a better 
person—and thus her accomplishments went 
even beyond her own personal enterprises. 

She was a grand person, a fine lady. She 
had courage, backbone, and sweetness. 
Srare AND Crry To Honor Mrs. Janz Y. 

McCaLLUM—FUNERAL TrisuTes SCHEDULED 


Mrs, Jane Y,*McCallum will be honored 
Friday by the State and city she served so 
long and faithfully when the flags on Au- 
stin's City Hall and on the State capitol will 
fiy at half-mast. 

Final tributes will be paid the widow of 
A. N. McCallum, superintendent of the Au- 
stin public schools for 39 years, at 11 a. m. 
Friday at the Weed-Corley Funeral Home. 
Dr. Prank Jewett, longtime neighbor and 
friend of the McCallums, will conduct the 
service assisted by Rey. E. Otis Moore, asso- 
ciate pastor of the Firet Southern Presby- 
terian Church. : 

Her body will lie in state at the funeral 
home throughout the morning Friday, 

Burial will be in Oakwood Cemetery beside 
the grave of her husband. 

Death came Wednesday night to the well- 
known writer and public figure, who served 
as Texas’ first woman secretary of state and 
the only secretary of state to serve under two 
governors. She was first appointed by Gov. 
Dan Moody, then served again during the 
administration of Goy. Ross Sterling. 


Zollle Steakley, the present secretary of ` 


state, Thursday pointed out the continuing 
influence of Mrs. McCallum on the office. 

“She | the corporation files in 
the secretary of state’s office in a manner 
that served as a pattern for succeeding ad- 
ministrations,” he said. During her admin- 
istration she found the original Texas Dec- 
laration for Independence moldering away 
in an old file and through her influence, it 
was restored for future Texans, 

Mrs. McCallum’s service to the city of 
Austin (she was a member of the city plan- 
ning commission for 7 years) was noted at 
the city council meeting Thursday when the 
council members stood in respect for her. 

A quiet and gentle lady in the old southern 
tradition, Mrs. McCallum, yet was a sturdy 
and dedicated worker for women's rights and 
was a leader in the suffragette movement in 
Texas. 

In her later years, Mrs. McCallum spent 
many hours tending her garden at 613 West 
82d Street and in studying and writing 
about Texas history. She recently prepared 
for the permanent files of the Austin public 
schools the story of her husband's life and 
his service to Texas education. 

She was active in Theta Sigma Phi, 
woman's journalism fraternity. She was 
married when she was 18, before she had 
the opportunity to attend college. After 
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she had her children, she entered the Uni- 
versity of Texas and earned her degree. 

Mrs, McCallum once wrote a column, 
“Suffrage Corner,” for the Austin American 
and later was a staff member of the Austin 
Statesman. She was author of a book “Not 
All Texans Are Men,” in which she wrote 
about prominent and notorious women in 
Texas history. 

She was a member of the First Southern 
Presbyterian Church. 

Those desiring may make memorial con- 
tributions to the A. N. McCallum Scholar- 
ship Pund, care of the administrative offices, 
Austin Public Schools, 701 East 11th Street. 

Survivors include her 6 children. They 
are 1 daughter, Mrs. John L. Morley, of Aus- 
tin; 4 sons, A. T. McCallum, of Corpus 
Christi; A. N. McCallum, Jr., of Austin; 
Brown McCallum, of Alice; and Henry D. 
McCalium, of Tyler; 1 sister, Mrs. E. Rex 
Tarver, of Laredo; 1 brother, Rev. Jesse L, 
Yelvington, of San Antonio; 8 grandchildren, 
and 1 great grandchild. 


Labor Leaders Parrot Democrat Line and 
Overlook the Rank and File 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS m 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I no- 
ticed from an Associated Press dispatch 
on August 14 and from newspaper ar- 
ticles the following day that the AFL- 
CIO executive council branded the 
Eisenhower administration’s economic 
policies as “designed to-hasten a reces- 
sion,” and characterized the Republican 
administration’s fiscal policies as “blun- 
dering,” “confused,” and “self-defeat- 


At first when I read the news articles 
and the Associated Press dispatch, I 
thought it was the spokesman of the 
Democrat Party talking because of the 
closeness of the line which both the 
labor leaders and the Democrat politi- 
cians have been following. 

It would seem to me that the self- 
perpetuated leaders of the labor move- 
ment in the country would be more 
interested in the maintenance of the 
value of the dollar so as to protect the 
interests of the salary workers, pen- 
sioners, and people who live on fixed 
savings, all of whom are just as much 
members of the labor unions as other 
sections of the unions, 

The Republican administration’s de- 
sire to protect the interests of all Ameri- 
cans is certainly far more praiseworthy 
than the stand of the union leaders and 
the resultions coming out of the Chicago 
meeting which seem to prove the fact 
that the union labor leaders are but an 
arm of the Democrat Party. 

On Friday, August 16, I received a 
letter from a former union man who bit- 
terly protests the action of the union 
leaders and who speaks of the big prob- 
lem of inflation which every serious 
minded citizen wants to control but 
about which the union leaders appar- 
ently are not concerned as evidenced by 
their blatant criticism of the administra- 
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tion's desire to bring inflation under con- 
trol. 

In order to prevent any labor union 
leaders from putting pressure on the 
writer of this letter, Iam purposely with- 
holding his name, 

The letter is as follows: 

GREEN VALLEY, ILL., 
August 14, 1957. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHEEHAN: I would like 
to see H. R. 5551 defeated because I do not 
want to pay any income taxes from my rall- 
road retirement benefits. I want my insur- 
ance and other incomes to be worry free. 
My Government has no money to give except 
the taxes it collects, 

Inflation is a problem especially for the 
worker who received $6,000 to §7,000 an- 
nually and not has only retirement. Could 
we legislate for him? Our benefits are only 
a stop gap. 

Our union leaders through Labor seeks to 
discredit President Elsenhower, Senator 
Dreksen, and the Republican Party. They 
try to wheedle dollars for the Railway Polit- 
ical League and then give the money to the 
Democrats to defeat our candidates. 

I want our party to always work for the 
good of the whole country and not put one 
man against another for the sake of a vote. 

Yours respectfully. 


The writer of the letter enclosed the 
Saturday, August 10, issue of Labor and 
as he so well pointed out, this paper 
seems to take special pains -to discredit 
the Republican administration and Re- 
publicans in general and serve as a 
spokesman for the Democrat Party. It 
is my firm belief and knowledge that the 
rank and file members are able to make 
up their own minds. However, in all 
fairness, papers which espouse labor's 
cause should bring both sides of the ques- 
tion and not serve as a rubber stamp for 
the Democrat Party and ignore the 
wishes and thoughts of a great number of 
the rank and file of union members. 


Hoover’s Service Under Woodrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ! 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled Wilson Idealism Lives Again,” 
published in the Northfield, Minn., News 
of August 15, 1957. This editorial is 
most thought provoking, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. It deals with a book being 
being written by Herbert Hoover regard- 
ing the 3 years he served under Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


, WILSON IDEALISM Lives AGAIN 


It is typical of the breadth of understand- 
ing and the intellectual honesty of Herbert 
Hoover that on his vigorous 83d birthday the 
announcement was made that he is writing 
a book about the 3 years that he served 
directly under President Woodrow Wilson 


August 19 


during the first World War and the peace 
negotiations which followed. Excerpts of his 
views indicate that the great living ex-Presi- 
dent will testify in highest praise, albeit in 
tragic retrospect, of the great war president 
and his passion for peace. Mr. Hoover's work 
will be a contribution to recorded American 
history of future as well as contemporary 
importance. 

It must be apparent to many, in the light 
of what subsequently happened, that Presi- 
dent Wilson stands vindicated today. He 
forewarned his countrymen that unless the 
balance of power theory was eliminated from 
world affairs, there could be no lasting peace, 
and that the answer rested in a concert of 
nations for peace.. “We must provide a ma- 
chinery of readjustment In order that we 
may have a machinery of good will and 
friendship,” he said. 

A great tragedy in President Wilson's fight 
for the League of Nations was his own 


+ physical collapse at the height of his effort 


to rally public support, and he saw his 
countrymen officially turn away from the 
pledges he had made to an.attentive world 
and prevent American participation in the 
League of Nations. How large a factor this 
was in the events that subsequently trans- 
pired, with the rise of brutal dictatorships 
and a devastating second World War, with tts 
tense aftermath, may be a matter of con- 
jecture among historians, but the fact re- 
mains that without the power and prestige of 
the United States behind it, the League of 
Nations was doomed to impotence in the 
successive crises which enveloped the world. 

Mr. Hoover, who describes President Wilson 
as “the embodiment of the ideals of the new 
world,” sees an inspiring epilogue to the Wil- 
son tragedy: “In the years after he pro- 
claimed his freedom of men and his self- 
determination of peoples, 25 nations achiev- 
ed independence. Some lost it again to 
Hitler and Stalin. But 25 years later, after 
another great war, the nations assembled in 
San Francisco to draw up a new covenant 
to establish lasting peace. The United Na- 
tions Charter in its every major part was a 
plagiarism, less well expressed than the 
League of Nations. The spirit of Woodrow 
Wilson had risen again to lead the world.” 

Why Mr. Hoover's forthcoming book is im- 
portant to Americans generally, as well as to 
those who will especially appreciate his gen- 
erous evaluation of Mr. Wilson, is well sum- 
med up in his own words: “The supreme pur- 
pose of history is a better world. History 
gives a warning to those who would promote 
war. History brings inspiration to those who 
seek peace. In short, history helps us learn. 
Yesterday's records can keep us from repeat- 
ing yesterday's mistakes.“ 


One of the Specious Claims for H. R. 8002 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the foremost arguments being distrib- 
uted to Members to secure support for 
H. R. 8002, the accrued expenditure bill, 
is that the Congress does not now, but 
should, directly control the annual rate 
of disbursements from the Treasury. Di- 
rect annual control is the point being 
stressed. The argument is: à 

H. R. 8002 will provide a means for con- 
gressional control over the annual rate of 
Government expenditures, 

Emphasis is on the words “annual 
rate.” The inference of course is that 


ate 


1957 


the present system affords less annual 
control than would H. R. 8002. 

Of course, this completely misses the 
Point. The time and place to control is 
When agencies request authority to obli- 
fate the Government. It is too late to 
try to effectively control spending after 
the contract is entered into. Trying to 
Control the precise amount to be dis- 
bursed in a particular year accomplishes 
Nothing because, once the contracts are 
Made, they have to be honored sooner or 

ter—if not one year, then the next, or 

€ next. An executed contract inevi- 
tably means an expenditure. 

But, how valid is the persistent con- 
tention that H. R. 8002 will impart closer 

ct annual control of spending? The 


answer is simple. If Members will turn 


to table 6 of the 1958 budget, page All, 
the first three columns show that $48 
billion of the $72 billion spending budget 
from new authorizations, that is, from 
Current 1958 authorizations. The next 
a columns show that the remaining 
$24 billion is out of unexpended carry- 
Overs from prior years. In other words, 
two-thirds of spending in 1958 is from 
authorizations for 1958 and one-third is 

from carryover balances, 
So, as to two-thirds of the spending 
budget, direct annual control of actual 
is as readily had under the 


Present system as would be possible 


Under the H. R. 8002 system. There is 
not an iota of difference. Under the 
Present system a cut in this part of the 
®Ppropriations for 1958 means a direct 
Cut in the spending estimates for 1958, 
just as would be the case under the 
H. R. 8002 scheme; 
Now, what about direct annual control 
às regards the remaining one-third, or 
$24 billion, of the $72 billion total? By 
ar the greater portion represents 
amounts contracted under authority 
Branted in earlier years, especially in de- 
tense. An obligation created in an 
earlier year falling due in 1958 must be 
regardless of the system used. 
Ould the Congress, under the accrued 
expenditure scheme, refuse to appropri- 
to cover goods and services to be 
received in 1958 under obligations en- 
tered into in earlier years? 
The answer is that H. R. 8002 will pro- 
Cide little if any additional opportunity 
< 1 Sitectively control annual spending 


4 
The cold, hard reality remains. To 
reduce drain on the Treasury requires 
reduction in authority to first commit 
the Treasury. Statements from the ex- 
ecutive branch 
fact, 
ei Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
wat is not the size of any particular budget 
hich is our paramount concern. It is con- 
‘rol of the upward march of total Govern- 
ment spending which is of greatest impor- 
ce to all of us on a long-run basis. 
The biggest budget problem, as I see It, is 
due of seeking out long-term savings. 


6. here is a statement in point from 

€ Executive Office of the President: 

‘ Because obligational authority foreruns 
try natures, it is necessary to exercise con- 

i l over the amount of new authority voted 
Or Government agencies in order to keep 


corroborate this simple 
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expenditures within receipts. If in any year 
the Government obligates itself to pay mare 
money than it is receiving, it is courting 
future deficits. 


Mr. Speaker, as indicated, the way to 
reduce spending is to reduce authority 
to commit the Government. Bookkeep- 
ing schemes, such as H. R. 8002, will not 
keep the money in the Treasury or the 
taxpayers’ pockets. 


Inflation and the Tight-Money Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY TW 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a splendid 
article which was published in the Okla- 
homa City Times of Friday, August 16, 
1957, written by Allan Cromley, the 
Oklahoman-Times Washington Bureau 
correspondent. This fine article relates 
to the fight which the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Kerr] has been making against inflation 
and the tight-money policy, which is 
causing the inflationary spiral. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

DEFLATED?. Nor Our Bos 
(By Allan Cromley) 

Wasnincton.—Gather around and we shall 
talk about & commodity dear to everyone 
money. 

Our expert is a man who has more than a 
nodding acquaintance with that wonderful 
stuff. He's Senator ROBERT S. KERR who lately 
has been giving the administration you- 
know-what for its high-interest-rate policies, 
He was on the NBC-TV show Meet the 
Press the other day and tdld several well- 
known reporters they didn’t know what they 
were talking about. Got away with it, too. 

Inasmuch as he has been something less 
than hesitant to criticize the way Ike is 
doing things, Kerr was asked what he would 
do if he lived at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW. 
He said he would be glad to, but there was 
insufficient TV time to explain it. 

We gave him the chance the other day, 
and he almost talked our arm off. 

It gets pretty technical, but don't be 
alarmed if the snow gets deep. We're in this 
together. 

Okay, Senator, what would you do to cure 
what you consider a threatened, if not an 
outright, recession? 

Well, he’s ready to do battle with anyone 
who claims that high interest rates check in- 
Hat ion. 

All it does, he says, is to make it more ex- 
pensive to produce the things we buy, and 
the producer Just passes the added cost to us 
consumers. 8 s 

For example, current policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board have caused Bell Telephone 
Co. to pay 4 percent interest on the more than 
$5 billion it has borrowed. 

The rate used to be 2% percent. That 
means it is costing Bell $125 million more to 
do business. The telephone customers— 
that's us—pay the difference in higher phone 
bills. 
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Or take steel. It went up $6 a ton re- 
centiy. Industry moguls said the cost of 
producing it had gone up. One of the major 
expenses was interest on borrowed money. 

Result—a bigger price tag on the new car 
you had planned to buy next year. 

The big error, according to Kerr, is the 
assumption that when you raise interest 
rates you discourage borrowing and thus dis- 
courage overproduction, 

It doesn't work that way, according to the 
Kerr theory. The big corporations are 
to borrow money whether they have to pay 2 
percent or 4 percent, just as you and I are 
not going to quit eating if the cost of food 
rises. 

We “gotta” have bread, and the big money 
borrowers gotta“ have credit. They have 
the wherewithal to outbid smaller borrowers 
in the auction of credit. ; 

Well and good, Senator, but what specifi- 
cally would you do if you were running the 
show? 

“I would restore an environment in which 
agriculture could prosper. 

“I would restore the environment in which 
home building could go forward at a rate re- 
quired to meet growing needs. 

“I would operate the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to provide the increase in the flow of 
money required for the normal growth of the 
economy, 

“After all, population is increasing at the 
rate of 3 million a year, and there's con- 
tinued improvement in the standard of 
living of 170 million people. 

“I would operate the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem so that money could flow into the blood- 
stream of the ecogomy, with interest rates 
on long-term bonds finding their natural 
level, as they did in 1951 and 1952. 

“I would stop the issuance of rapid tax 
writeofl certificates for all but the factories 
which produce defense goods in short 
supply (This is being done in current 
legislation.) 

“I would change the income tax laws so 
as to increase the individual personal exemp- 
tion.” $ 

He sald this would cost about $2 billion a 
year in revenue, but the Government wil 
save that much in changing the tax write- 
off rules. 

Tapping a heavy finger on our notebook, 
Kerg said, “Economic charts show that 
there's a great-increase In income of those 
who collect interest and dividends. They 
represent a small percentage of our con- 
sumers. 

“The great mass of consumers are workers, 
farmer, and small-business people. Eco- 
nomic charts show substantial decreases in 
the income of farmers. -> 

“They show a slight decrease in the income 
of small-business men, and they show a 
much less increase in wages than in the in- 
come of those who collect interest and 
dividends. : 

“That accounts for the surplus now exist- 
ing both in inventory and production of 
consumer goods.. 

In‘ other words, the Senator says there 
are more things on the store shelves than 
the consumers are able to buy and high in- 
terest rates are not slowing down the rate 
at which those goods are being produced. 

We have Inflation but it isn't the type 
we've known before, says the Senator. This 
is perhaps his major premise on which his 
whole argument stands or falls, ` 

“Historic inflation is where too many dol- 
lars are chasing too few products. To cure 
it you need to increase the cost of credit and 
syphon off the surplus with taxes. 

“This inflation is a different kind than we 
had in 1946, 1947, and 1948, because today 
we have a surplus of consumer goods. 

“For the first time in history the cost of 
living continues to rise despite a surplus in- 
ventory and actual reduction in the rate of 
industrial production.” 
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Bathtubs are in surplus, for example. The 
reason is that people can’t borrow money to 
buy homes to put the bathtubs in, argues 
Kerr. 

But don’t misunderstand him. He 
wouldn't just shower the country with 
money. 

“I'm just as much opposed to too much 
increase in the money supply as I am to its 
being too restricted. You can produce in- 
flation by either too much or too little 
credit.” 

He says the administration is pushing in- 
terest rates above their natural level. The 
administration, particularly the recently de- 
parted Secretary of the Treasury, George M. 
Humphrey, says Kerr would depress interest 
rates below their natural level. 

“Credit is a manufactured product,” he 
says. The Government is in competition 
with private business to get it. 

Jack up the interest rates and the smaller 
businesses are outmatched in the bidding for 
credit, maintains KERR. 

That's just a start, but if you are un- 
convinced or want more, write Senator 
Rosert S. Kerr, Senate Office Bullding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Our bet fs that he'll deluge you with sta- 
tistics until you cry “Uncle,” as we did. 


Tour Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


N OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Tour Kentucky,” written by 
Jacqueline Anderson and published in 
the American Motorist for July 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Tour KENTUCKY 
(By Jacqueline Anderson) 

Year after year Kentucky bluegrass thor- 
Oughbreds thunder down the racetracks of 
America to become the victors of over half 
our Nation's major stake winnings. An- 
nually, millions of schoolchildren read about 
Daniel Boone’s pioneer exploits, Abe Lincoln’s 
American success story, Jefferson Davis’ Con- 
federate presidency, and Henry Clay’s sena- 
torial achievements. Our people learn My 
Old Kentucky Home in childhood and some- 
times drink Kentucky bourbon before ma- 
turity; we burn 80 million tons of Kentucky 
coal yearly and smoke 370 million pounds of 
Kentucky tobacco. And we've probably all 
listened to stories of Kentucky's mammoth 
underground caverns and its TVA wonder— 
the world’s largest manmade lake. = 

Yes, Kentucky's rich personality has left 
an indelible mark on our past, and it wields 
a powerful influence in American life today. 
Now, for the first time, in its history, this 
State is welcoming a tremendous surge of 
eastern vacationers, who are happily discov- 
ering the wealth of scenic allure, historic 
fascination and recreational excellence which 
1957's Kentucky has to offer. 

Variety is the keynote for Kentucky scen- 
ery. Topographically, the countryside grad- 
ually changes from open sloping plains in 
the western purchase area to forest-covered 
mountains in the east. Between these areas 
lie rolling knoblands, winding river valleys, 
massive manmade lakes, and the fertile blue- 
grass region, 
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A well-developed park system encompasses 
many of Kentucky's most scenic and his- 
toric areas, and fine highways invite motor- 
ists to tour the Commonwealth via the park 
circuit. 

Starting in western Kentucky, visitors will 
find 3 State parks situated along the 
winding 2,300-mile shoreline of Kentucky 
Lake, a 184-mile long manmade wonder 
created by TVA's impoundment of the Ten- 
nessee River waters. These parks, Kentucky 
Dam Village State Park, Kentucky Lake State 
Park, and Cherokee State Park, offer fine 
lodge and cabin accommodations which aver- 
age from $3 per person daily up to $6. (This 
rate structure holds true with only slight 
variations for all of their parks.) Especially 
recommended is Kentucky Lake State Park's 
Kenlake Hotel, a $600,000 architectural 
masterpiece which stands on a low hill over- 
looking the lake. Boating, swimming, hik- 
ing, horseback riding, golfing and year- 
round fishing are feature park attractions. 

Going east through Hopkinsville, the trav- 
eler passes by Jefferson Davis’ Monument, 
a 351-foot high, concrete-cast monument 
which stands in quiet memory to a Kentucky 
son who became the South's Confederate 
President; Here it may be remembered that 
no State suffered greater emotional conflict 
within its borders during Civil War days than 
did Kentucky, for she gave to our Nation, 
not only its southern President but its north- 
ern President, Lincoln. And the frony and 
tragedy of this situation was written with 
the blood of broken households where fathers 
took up arms against sons, and brothers 
against brothers. Lincoln’s birthplace, which 
lies 3 miles south of Hodgenville on U. S. 31E, 
has now become a 116 ½ -acre national park, 
at whose center, enshrined within a beautiful 
pink and granite marble structure, stands 
the primitive, log-walled, slab-roofed cabin 
where our Union President was born. 

Between these two historical landmarks 
lies Mammoth Cave National Park which 
covers 51,000 acres of scenic countryside and 
makes available 95 unit accommodations. 
The cave itself comes by its name honestly. 
With more than 150 miles of explored corri- 
dors, it offers a mammoth underground pano- 
rama of unusual rock formations, rivers, and 
lakes, For hardly spelunkers, a day-long trip 
through the cave is offered—in addition to 
four shorter tours—with a stopover for lunch 
at a subterranean cafe. : 

FIRST WESTERN SETTLEMENT 


Kentucky's “Jamestown” lies slightly 
northeast of the cave, at Harrodsburg. Here 
is a reconstruction of Old Fort Harrod, first 
permanent English settlement west of the 
Alleghenies, Countless relics of pioneer life 
are on display in the many log-cabin mu- 
seums which make up this authentically 
reproduced replica of the original fort. 

The barrenness and simplicity of everyday 
conveniences in this picturesque village stand 
in stark contrast to the beautiful colonial- 
style homes which lies east of the mountains; 
and they constitute solemn reminders of the 
courage and sacrifice which these early pio- 
neers demonstrated when they left the east- 
ern comforts of gracious living to venture 
into unexplored, Indian-infested territory. 

Surrounding the fort is a region which will 
forever be linked with the name of Daniel 
Boone. It was he who blazed the first trail 
into this wilderness paradise and helped the 
settlers who followed him to successfully 
repel the fierce Indian attempts to protect 
their “happy hunting ground,” Many his- 
toric markers along the roads retell this 
heroic tale to the motorist as he travels 
through the area. 

Passing south to Russell Springs on Ken- 
tucky 35 and 55, the motorist will reach 
the Lake Cumberland region. Here, in the 
heart of towering mountain and forest scen- 
ery, Hes Cumberland Falls State Park, a 
1,098-acre reservation bordering man-made 
Cumberland Lake, Practically all types of 
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outdoor recreation are offered in this park, 
as well as de luxe accommodations at Du- 
pont Lodge which has 75 rooms plus 47 cot- 
tages and cabins. Cumberland Falls, 125 
feet wide and wih a drop of 65 feet, is the 
park’s outstanding natural feature. On 
bright moonlight nights, a moonbow can 
be seen in the midst of the falis. The 
only other known moonbow in the world 
is in South Africa. 


BLUE GRASS COUNTRY 


Swinging directly north, the motorist 
comes to Lexington, which lies in the heart 
of the bluegrass section. Here, beneath the 
turf, lies a layer of rare Ordovician lime- 
stone which supplies the soil and water with 
a high percentage of phosphorus and cal- 
cium. It is these minerals which give the 
grass its bluish color (hence the name 
Bluegrass“) and to the horses who feed 
upon it the strong tendons, solid bones, 
and elastic muscles which invariably carry 
them to racetrack victory. 

Surrrounding Lexington are the palatial 
horse farms where past, present, and fu- 
ture champions live in air-conditioned lux- 
ury. No commerical tours through this 
area are available: However, visitors are 
welcomed at nearly all of the farms where 
they may wander around the paddocks, into 
the barns, and through the famous horse 
cemeteries. i 


OTHER KENTUCKY ATTRACTIONS 


Loulsville, Kentucky's largest city, is the 
northwest gateway for travelers entering the 
Bluegrass State. Situated on the Ohio 
River, it is connected by bridges with Jef- 
fersonville and New Albany, Ind. Fine 
highways lead into the city from every 
point of the compass, and an airport of- 
fers regular flights to and from all parts 
of the country. 

In 1779, Col. George Rogers Clark and 13 
families came down the Ohio River and set- 
tled Corn Island, opposite the present site 
of the city. The following year these colo- 
nists moved to the mainland, and Louisville, 
as the settlement was named—after Louis 
XVI of France—became the base of supplies 
for Clark's expeditions which culminated in 
the conquest of the Northwest. Today this 
thriving city distills 25 percent of all the 
liquor made in the United States and it 
manufactures many nationally known brands 
of cigarettes, including Viceroy, Kools, and 
Spuds. It is also the gathering place for 
some 100,000 race-track fans who assemble at 
nearby Churchill Downs on the first Satur- 
day of every May to watch our Nation's an- 
nual racing classic—the Kentucky Derby. 

Other interesting objectives for a motor 
tour of Kentucky should include the follow- 
ing: Bardstown, where the beautiful 
Georgian-style mansion in which Stephen 
Foster supposedly wrote My Old Kentucky 
Home is kept open for public inspection; 
Berea, a unique college town where moun- 
tain youth can obtain higher education 
through a work-as-you-go program, and 
where Pulitzer Prizewinner Paul Green's his- 
torical drama, Wilderness Road, is currently, 
being shown at Indian Fort Amphitheater; 
Frankfort, founded as capital of the Blue- 
grass State in 1792; and “Ashland,” Lexing- 
ton, home of Kentucky's famous “pacifist” 
Senator, Henry Clay, father of the Missouri 
Compromise and the Compromise of 1871. 

If Kentucky is best known for its thor- 
oughbreds, its renown for fine bourbon prob- 
ably runs a close second. So, Mr. and Mrs. 
Motorist, before you leave the Bluegrass 
State and all its many attractions behind. 
make a farewell toast to this beautiful land 
with a real Kentucky mint julep.“ This 
frosted concoction of bourbon and mint, 
sweetened by a little powdered sugar and 
served with southern hospitality, will put 
the finishing touches on a memorable trip 
to the East's newest 1957 vacationiand, ‘ 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sound 
Statement by Clifford F. Hood, the pres- 
ident of the United States Steel Corp., 
en before the Committee on the Ju- 


There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CLOSING THE New InFLATIONARY GAP 
(By Clifford F. Hood) 


I share the concern about inflation which 
I am sure that you gentlemen have in your 
Minds. In fact no other matter so seri- 
ousiy and adversely affects the operations of 
United States Steel. An increasing number 
ot people are coming to understand that one 
Part of this problem—a part that I must 
face every day—is the failure of production 
to rise as rapidly as production costs. 

Aside from taxes, and as in any manu- 
facturing concern, the cost per unit of pro- 
Guction in United States Steel is determined 
by the unit costs of man-hours, machines, 
and materials and the combined effective- 
ness with which all of these factors of pro- 
duction are utilized; in other words, unit 
Prices and productivity. The unit prices 
United States Steel has had to pay for man- 
hours, machines, and materials have been 
increasing at rates far in excess of increases 
in productivity, thus creating a disparity 
Which has resulted in steel price increases. 
Many other en are confronted with 
& similar disparity which we might think of 
as the new inflation gap, a problem of 
nationwide scope. 

This problem threatens the long-range 
Security of our business, and of every indi- 
¥idual who gains his living, in whole or in 
Part, from our business. It poses a similar 
threat not only to every other steel pro- 
Gucer but to every other industry and, in 
fact, to every other group in America. It is 
a national problem of great importance. 

Heretofore the great problems with which 
this Nation has been confronted have been 
Solved in ways determined by the will of the 
People, following the development of ade- 
Quate public understanding of the problems 
aud needs for solution. I have an abiding 
faith that this will continue to be our way 

life, and I am sure that the activities 
Of this subcommittee will contribute to the 
Growth of that public understanding. 

To the furtherance-of that purpose I would 
Uke briefly to present certain views on the 
new inflation gap, particularly with respect 
to what individual companies or industries 
dan and cannot do about it. 

Without professing to understand all of 

e complex economic aspects of inflation, it 
heverthelers seems clear to me, and I pre- 
sume to many others as a matter of ordinary 
arithmetic, that the way to close the gap is 
either to step up the overall rate of produc- 
tivity increase, or to lower the overall rate 
Of cost increase, or both. Out of that simple 
Observation comes one responsibility that I 

Tests squarely upon the Individual 
Managements and employees of every busi- 
Ress enterprise, big and little. It is to man- 
age their affairs and perform their jobs so 
to bring about the maximum possible in- 
Crease in overall productivity, and put a 
stop to the production cost increases which 

Within their power to control. 
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This is, of course, not a new responsibility. 
It is one, however, worth em in view 
of the national predicament in which we find 
ourselves. I say it is not new, because far- 
tunately the American competitive system 
makes it necessary for management. to de- 
velop ever more eficient methods of pro- 
ducing or lose out in the competitive race. 
The wonderful byproduct has been an ever- 
rising standard of living, for it is only as we 
develop more efficient ways of producing to- 
day’s goods and services that we can free 
manpower and resources to provide tomor- 
row's more abundant, new, and better 
products, 

This is the result of a productivity rise 
over the long stretch of American history of 
sligthly over 2 percent per year on the aver- 
age, according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board calculations. In order to 
have a stable price level, it follows that there 
cannot be sustained increases in the Nation's 
wage levels at a much greater rate without 
inevitably forcing up prices. But now we are 
faced with the fact that employment costs 
per hour have been compounding for many 
years at much greater rates than that—over 
8 percent per year in the case of United 
States Steel. It follows that to close this 
new inflation gap something has to be done 
about the over-rapid increase in employment 
costs throughout American industry. The 
managements and employees of individual 
enterprises can help solve this problem, but 
clearly the real solution of the matter lies 
beyond the power of management of any one 
enterprise or any single industry. Its solu- 
tion will require concerted effort on the part 
of all managements and all employees. We 
in United States Steel are doing what we can. 

The management of United States Steel 
has no desire whatever to withhold justified 
wage increases. But we do not want the em- 
ployees of United States Steel, through their 
collective bargaining representatives, to de- 
mand and strike for unjustified, wage in- 
creases. Our real desire is to raise our rate 
of productivity increase, with the coopera- 
tion of our employees and their collective 
bargaining representatives, to the highest 
attainable level, reduce our costs, and, as we 
progress, to negotiate wage increases which 
respect the related interests of the em- 
ployees, owners, and customers of United 
States Steel. 

The management of United’ States Steel 
cannot reach this objective without full co- 
operation of the employees and their col- 
lective bargaining representatives. And the 
development of such cooperation does not 
come about overnight. But we think we 
have made a promising start in-this direc- 
tion, and based on the mutuality of interest, 
believe we can continue to progress. 

The labor agreement of August 1956 was 
negotiated with this in mind. Whereas the 
employment cost per man-hour had been in- 
creasing at about 8 percent per year com- 
pounded, the company’s offerings, short of 
strike settlement, contemplated a 5-year 
agreement and employment cost increases at 
approximately 4 percent per year. This of- 
fering was based on a planned program to 
move in the direction of closing the gap we 
have been discussing. The settlement ar- 
rived at through force of strike involved a 
3-year agreement and employment cost in- 
creases amounting to about 6 percent per 
year compounded, exclusive of the unknown 
factor of cost-of-living. 

These terms, far short of the obectives 
sought by United States Steel and obtained 
only after a costly strike, were accepted as 
a matter of general public necessity. And 
cost-of-living increases of unforeseen size 
have already nullified a substantial propor- 
tion of the anticipated gain. 

Nevertheless, this agreement marked. a 
step forward. It provided, hopefully, 3 years 
of industrial peace in which: the customers 
could count on uninterrupted supply of 
steel; the employees could count on a strike- 
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free period of employment and steady in- 
come: the company could plan and proceed 
with facility replacement and modernization 
in more orderly fashion; and of paramount 
importance, the management of United 
States Steel would have reasonable oppor- 
tunity to seek better understanding with 
the employees of United States Steel and 
their collective bargaining representatives. 

Upon execution of this labor agreement 
the management of United States Steel 
moved to further concentrate and accelerate 
its long standing efforts in two directions, 
namely: 

1, Develop improved understanding with 
the employees and their union representa- 
tives as to the mutuality of interest involved, 

2. Increase the productive effectiveness of 
United States Steel in every possible way. 

With respect to improved understanding, 
we are conducting concentrated and planned 
programs to acquaint each member of our 
management organization with the facts con- 
cerning our basic problems, so that they in 
turn can do likewise with respect to their 
employee associates. We have used the oc- 
casions of public utterances to describe our 
inflation problem for the knowledge of em- 
ployees and the public. 

To date the union has not seen fit to help 
us clarify this problem in the employee and 
public minds. But we live in the hope that 
it will not always be thus, and that a point 
will be reached where we will be able to con- 
duct our bargaining in light of the applicable 
facts and conditions. Only in this manner, 
we believe, can our collective bargaining . 
truly serve the individual and related inter- 
ests of the employees, stockholders, and cus- 
tomers of United States Steel. 

With respect to the second line of en- 
dea vor, namely, management actions to im- 
prove the productive effectiveiness of United 
States Steel, we have a number of carefully 
planned programs now going forward. 

Through research and technology, we are 
constantly searching for new mefhods, proc- 
esses, and products to lower the cost of pro- 
duction and improve the products and sery- 
ices supplied to our customers. 

Extensive research and experimentations 
go on continually in our efforts to make bet- 
ter use of available raw materials, 

Our facility planning is conducted on an 
organized and effective basis, designed to 
make the most productive use of funds in- 
vested in them. 

We continually employ a number of ever 
more modern management procedures or 
tools, all of which endeavors are coordinated 
and directed toward the objective of being 
n low-cost producer of the products and 
services offered for sale by United States 
Steel. 

These are contributions that management 
can make in the directions of productivity 
improvement, dealing primarily with making 
possible such improvement, 

This brings us to the all important matter 
of employee performance. 

In one way or another the human equation 
is involved at the core of every operation in 
steel and that equation includes both those 
who direct and those who are directed. The 
machines and processes do not operate them- 
selves. They must be regulated by people, 

The owners of the enterprise can supply- 
the tools of production; the management 
can acquire the raw materials, employ the 
people, and plan the most efficient opera- 
tions; but at that point, under the given cir- 
cumstances at the given time, the produc- 
tive result depends entirely upon the em- 
ployees and the way they perform the avail- 
able work. 

Constant improvements of the tools of pro- 
duction tend steadily to reduce physical 
labor in the steel industry through the sub- 
stitution of mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment. This places greater premiums upon 
employee teamwork and effective coordina- 
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tion of the actions of huge pieces of equip- 
ment through pushbutton or lever controls. 

With these ever-increasing amounts of the 
tools of production, made available and ac- 
quired by use of the investor's money, it 
becomes increasingly important that such 
tools bë operated at their most productive 
rates. This can be accomplished only 
through the most efficient employee per- 
formance consistent with safety, good health, 
and sustained effort, The attainment of this 
objective is as much in the long-term in- 
terest of the employees as of the owners. 
Only by the most effective use of the tools 
of production can investment in them be 
justified, and only by such justification can 
new tools and the related jobs of their op- 
eration be supplied. 

In United States Steel we recognize that 
efficient employee ormance in total ac- 
crues from the initiative and actions of the 
employees as individuals. Thus we strive 
continuously to generate an employment en- 
vironment conducive to good employee atti- 
tudes, individual initiative, and high per- 
formances. Widespread use is made of 
monetary incentives applied to work per- 
formances, and a cash-award suggestion 
plan has been installed to encourage the 
contribution of ideas for cost reduction, um- 
proved safety, improved products, and 
others. 

In all of these endeavors 
it crystal clear that: 

1. It is in the Interest of the stockholders 
that there be equitable compensation for the 
employees. 

2. It is in the interest of the employees 
that there be equitable return for the stock- 
holders. 

3. It is in the interest of the customers, 
the employees, the stockholders, and the 
public that, after payment of employee com- 
pensation and other costs, and stockholder 
dividends, there be a remaining profit to 
maintain United States Steel in healthy 
financial condition to meet the new and ever- 
expanding needs of this Nation, 

4. Anything that operates against the at- 
tainment of these objectives is contrary to 
the best interest of all concerned. 

5. The way to meet these objectives is to 
solve the problem at hand and close the gap 
between rapidly rising costs and slowing ris- 
ing production, 

Mutual understanding and cooperation in 
these endeavors is the American way to solve 
the problem. The understanding of this 
problem must not stop with the employees 
of United States Steel and its management. 
It must be extended to a broad public ap- 
praisal of the problem such as I indicated 
earlier, with broad public understanding 
that the problem cannot be solved by one 
company or one industry—it will require the 
concerted efforts of all employees and all 
managements, 

Without placing a definite time table on 
these objective accomplishments, we do have 
hope that the present trends may be arrested 
and brought into balance, 


we seek to make 


The Uncertainty of Canadian Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the desire of applicants to speed up 
we Canadian gas cases, the Federal 

‘ower Commission's presiding officer fol- 
lowed tradition recessed hearings for 
the closing days of July and the greater 
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part of this month. This decision is 
commendable, for it indicates that the 
Commission regards the case as far too 
important to hurry it through to com- 
pletion at the possible expense of the 
wisdom and justice that come with as- 
siduous investigation and consideration. 

The Commission has insisted on delib- 
erate action despite the international 
pipeline people’s hurry-up attempts, in- 
cluding an offer of bargain rates to 
American consumers if applications are 
approved by November 1 of this year. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, Canadian gas 
cannot be permitted to enter the United 
States until a lot of questions are an- 
swered, For my part, I strongly object 
to any effort to import a fuel which will, 
cost American workers their jobs. I 
want to go on record in favor of legisla- 
tion to bar imports on natural gas into 
areas which already have abundant do- 
mestic fuel resources. 

Perhaps it will eventually be necessary 
for Congress to enact a law spelling out 
this position. It is my feeling, however, 
that the Federa! Power Commission will 
dispose of this particular case in favor of 
American industry and labor; at least 
the Commission cannot in conscience ap- 
prove the applications so long as the is- 
sue is in such complete chaos, From all 
indications, it will be a long, long time 
until the complications centered about 
the pipeline in Canada are neutralized. 
The material which I am going to insert 
in the Recorp at this time is a calendar 
of confusion assembled from Canadian 
publications. 

For the sake of brevity, I shall go back 
no more than 2 months in listing excerpts 
that partially refiect the sharp diver- 
gencies attendant to the pipeline project. 

In Babel, Noah's descendants set out to 
build a tower to reach to heaven. For 
this presumption their words were made 
incomprehensible. The pipeline across 
Canada, with its proposed outlets to the 
United States, has produced a variety of 
opinions that place the whole Canadian 
gas case in a state of incomprehensi- 
bility, particularly. when viewed from 
this side of the border, 

One need not be a subscriber to 
Canadian newspapers to uncover this in- 
telligence. The eVidence may be ob- 
tained at out-of-town newsstands or in 
the Congressional Library. You need 
only to pick up almost any Canadian 
newspaper to read all about it. 

The Montreal Star of June 24, 1957, re- 
printed an editorial from La Tribune, 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, which includes this 
item: 

As the CCF (Conservative Commonwealth 
Federation) attitude was quite categorical in 
pushing for nationalization, the Diefenbaker 
government may well find itself in an em- 
barrassing situation if the CCF profits by its 
balance-of-power position to demand ac- 
ceptance of its pipeline policy. After 
examining the question the government 
will perhaps see that the previous admin- 
istration’s pipeline policy may not have been 
theoretically the best but was undoubtedly 
practical in the circumstances. 


The same issue of the Star carried 
this quotation from Le Droit, Ottawa, 
Ontario: 

Because the CCF (Conservative Common- 
wealth Federation) more than social credit, 
will command the situation in the next Par- 
liament, we presume it will put pressure on 
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the Diefenbaker government to change the 
pipeline administration and push for its ex- 
propriation: We do not intend to raise again 
the arguments we used in support of our 
attitude, but we sincerely hope, for the goad 
of the country, that this colossal and 
monopolistic enterprise wili come into the 
hands of the state and be administered by 
a state commission. * * Only expro- 
priation of this enterprise at a fair price 
seems to us to be the logical and definitive 
solution of the pipeline crisis which played 
such a part in the Liberal defeat and the 
political demise of its protagonist, C. D. 
Howe. - 


The Stratford (Ontario) Beacon Her- 
ald June 25, 1957: 

An otl expert foresees an early expansion 
of the capacity of the Trans-Canada gas 
pipeline. But not, it is hoped by the Brant- 
ford Expositor, with the aid of Govern- 
ment loans, mixed up with fat profitmaking 
share options for a few individuals. 


The Hamilton (Ontario) Spectator of 
July 3, 1957, printed the following dis- 
patch from Ottawa: 

OTTAWA To INVESTIGATE SOME PIPELINE DEALS 
RESPECTING CONTRACTS 


(By Warren Baldwin) 


Orrawa.—The new government is expected 
to open a thorough investigation into the 
Trans-Canada pipeline deals with particular 
attention to the price being paid Alberta 
producers in relation to the proposed price 
to be paid for export gas at Emerson, Mani- 
toba. 

The contract between Trans-Canada Pipe- 
lines, Ltd., and Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. still dependent on Federal Power Com- 
mission approval, calls for an initial price 
at Emerson of 27.27 per thousand cubic feet 
escalating to 29.64 cents by 1981. The Trans- 
Canada is buying from the Alberta producer 
at a price of 10 cents at the wellhead esca- 
lating to 15.75 cents by 1981. 


BUYS FROM MEXICO 


Meanwhile Tennesese has contracted to buy 
gas from the Gulf of Mexico producers at 
an initial price of 22.4 cents escalating to 
$4.4 cents by 1982. The distance from deliv- 
ery points to Tennessee's markets is about 
the same and it could prove to be that Ten- 
nessee, which is a one-third partner in Trans- 
Canada, has made a very advantageous deal 
for the 200 million cubic feet a day which 
it will receive at Emerson if and when the 
FPC has approved the import and Canada has 
issued the necessary export permit. 

Trade Minister Howe had committed the 
Liberal Government to issue this permit as 
soon as FPC approval was obtained. In 
a letter to Trans-Canada dated September 
1955, which was filed as evidence with the 
FPC, Mr. Howe states: ti 

“Your company has also made an agree- 
ment with Tennessee Gas Transmisison Co. 
to sell 200 million cubic feet daily to Ten- 
nessee at Emerson, Manitoba; to sell addi- 
tional gas to that company when available 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario, or any other desig~ 
nated point, and to purchase gas from Ten- 
nessee for distribution in eastern Ontario 
and Quebec.» 

“For the Emerson export Tennessee must 
obtain an import permit from the United 
States Government. When this has been 
issued action will be taken by the Canadian 
Government under the exportation of power 
and fluids and importation of gas act to 
authorize export at Emerson, Manitoba, of 
200 million cubic feet of gas daily for a 
period of 25 years from the date of the first 
delivery of gas.” 

MAY IGNORE DEAL 


The new Canadian Government will not 
consider itself bound by this undertaking 
of a defeated minister which is sald to have 
no legal status. One aspect which is likely 
to be investigated is whether competing gas 
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Companies such as Northern Natural, Peoples 
Gas, or Michigan Wisconsin, all of them op- 
Ponents of the Trans-Canadian-Tennesese 
deal, might bid a higher price for the gas at 
Emerson. It has been suggested that any 
Lof 3 companies which have distribution sys- 
tems in the midwest states could afford to 
Pay at least 3 cents more per thousand cubic 
feet and might be glad to do so. It would not 
be surprising if the new Government in- 
forms Trans-Canada that it is not standing 
behind the Howe undertaking and that it 
Would like to see the door opened to compe- 
Utive bidding for Canadian gas before it will 
agree to the export. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is particularly 
important that both Congress and the 
Federal Power Commission take especial 
notice of the paragraph which points out 
that the new Canadian Government will 
not consider itself bound by the under- 

made under a defeated minister. 
This factor should at all times be given 
a prominent place in every discussion 
regarding proposals to establish a fuel 
dependency upon Canadian gas in areas 
of the United States. 

The dispatch from Forbes Rhude, Ca- 
Nadian press business editor, which ap- 
peared in the Winnipeg, Manitoba, Free 
Press on June 29, 1957—and presumably 
in other Canadian newspapers—presents 
80 many problems involved in the pipe- 
line project that I consider it important 
to reprint the entire article in the REC- 
Ord. It follows: 

SETTING ALLOWABLE Gas FLOW COMPLEX 

TASK 
{By Forbes Rhude) 

Jasper, ALsrrta.—Important decisions lie 
ahead for all concerned in the natural-gas 
industry, it was indicated in both formal 
and informal discussions at this week's an- 
ms meeting of the Canadian Gas Associa- 

on. 

The decisions—which presumably will 
rouse some controversy—concern such mat- 
ters as follows: 

An adequate supply of natural gas for 
What Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., expects 
to be growing requirements for its pipeline 
now being built from the Alberta border to 
Montreal. 

How much gas may be made available for 
export to the United States via two pipelines 
now in the discussion stage and which at 
the moment appear to have differing in- 
terests. 

The wellhead price for gas. 

ALEERTA POLICY 

Part of the background to these matters is 
the tong-standing policy of the government 
Of Alberta that gas may not be sold outside 
Alberta unless the Province’s requirements 
are assured for a reasonable term of years. 

Federal Government policy has been along 
the same lHnes—that no gas may be sold 
Outside Canada until Canadian requirements 
Are similarly assured. 

This means that Alberta's gas may not be 
Bold outside the Province, even in Canada, 
Without approval by Alberta, and even if 
Alberta is willing, it may not be sold outside 
Canada without Federal approval. Addi- 
tionally, it may not enter the United States 
Without approval of the United States Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

There seems little difference of opinion 
Concerning the Alberta and Federal stands 
as basic principles. 

OPINIONS DIFFER 

There are differences of opinion, however, 
ās to what constitutes adequate supply for 
both the Province and Canada; and as to 
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what may reasonably be exported to the 
United States. 

One side of the argument is that the gas 
should be retained—except for minor ex- 
port—for use of Alberta and Canada. 

The other side is that the whole industry 
win be held! back—even from the Canadian 
point of view—if a sufficiently large market 
is not developed to encourage producers to 
spend the money necessary to find further 


gas. x 

This side holds that in view of forecasts 
of the reserves which will ultimately be found 
in Alberta, it is unrealistic to hold down 
export severely. 

In general, in assessing reasonable supplies, 
gas people seem to be thinking in terms of 
25 years or so. If, in future, there should 
be no more gas, there would be other sources 
of power from oil, coal, or nuclear develop- 
ments. 

TANNER VIEWPOINT 


At this week's convention statements by 
three people seemed of special interest. 

N. E. Tanner, chairman of Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines and former Alberta minister of 
mines and minerals’ who had much to do 
with framing the Province’s policies on oil 
and gas, said: 

“The Federal Government’s policy is to 
serve Canadians first, and Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines has been chosen as the vehicle to 
supply eastern Canadian markets.” 

At the same time, Mr. Tanner quoted fig- 


-ures to indicate that Canada, over the years 


to 1980, could export one-third of its gas 
production, 

Mr. Tanner didn't say so, but there are in- 
dications that Trans-Canada, though not op- 
Posing export if there are ample supplies, 
would like to see a conservative look taken 
at applications for export of gas beyond those 
now contracted for. ; 

æ WANTS PRIORITY KEPT 

Another interesting statement was made 
by D. K. Yorath, president of Canadian West- 
ern Natural Gas Co., Ltd., Calgary, and 
Northwestern Utilities, Ltd., Edmonton—Al- 
berta’s major gas distributors. He said: 

“It is absolutely essential that no addi- 
tional quantities of matural gas be per- 
mitted to be withdrawn from Alberta unless 
the permit is contingent upon the Alberta 
market having prior call if the gas is needed 
for Alberta consumption.” 

At the same time he presented figures 
which seemed to indicate that probably re- 
serves are beyond Alberta's or Canada's needs 
and he expressed belief that within the next 
5 years a third pipeline (additional to the 
2 now building) would be built to export 
Alberta gas. 

IN EL PASO MARKET 


Mr. Yorath didn't expand on this, but ref- 
erence to the various existing geographical, 
economic and other factors would indicate 
that California and probably San Francisco 
would be the logical aim of such a line. 

If this is so, it would offer competition in 
an area in which El. Paso Natural Gas Co. 
now is dominant. 

Pacifica Northwest is the company which 
will take gas—starting about next Septem- 
ber—from Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd., 
which is building a 650-mile pipeline from 
the Peace River area of British Columbia 
and Alberta to Vancouver, and to the inter- 
national border south of Vancouver. 

El Paso, incidentally, owns a large block of 
Westcoast shares. 

This brings up the remarks to this week's 
meeting of Frank M. McMahon, president of 
Westcoast. 

He proposes a pipeline from Savanna Creek 
in southwestern Alberta to the British 
Columbia-Idaho border to connect with a 
line which Pacific Northwest would build 
from Spokane, Wash. 
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This would give Westcoast two connections 
with Pacific Northwest 


ADDITIONAL REQUEST | 


To supply increased demand from the 
Westcoast line and the new demand from 
the proposed Savanna Creek line, Westcoast, 
is applying for permission to take out of 
Alberta an additional 400 million cubic feet 
of gas a day, about double the amount of its 
present permit. 

This situation envisages two applications 
involving increased export to the United 
States—that of Mr. McMahon’s Westcoast 
and the line mentioned by Mr. Yorath. 

At present the two lines would appear to 
be tn opposition to one another, 

Some observers see a similarity to the 
situation which once existed between West- 
coast and Pacific Northwest. They opposed 
one another until the United States Federal 
Power Commission turned down an applica- 
tion by Westcoast and approved one by 
Pacific Northwest. Then the two companies 
got together. 

The wellhead price paid to producers may 
be involved in the developing situation. 

Trans-Canada pays about 10 cents a 1,000 
cubic feet which, it is said, nets the pro- 
ducer between 6 and 7 cents. A pipeline, 
if bullt to San Francisco, might be able to 
pay a higher price. 

SEE RESERVES GROWING 

Current known Alberta natural gas re- 
serves are estimated at around 20 trillion 
cubic feet. They are expected to be more 
than double that by 1986 and may ultimately 
reach 100 trillion cubic feet. 

Alberta to date has given permits for with- 
drawal from the province of 5,750,000,000,000 
cubic feet. Trans-Canada's part of this is 
4,350,000,000,000 cubic feet. About a quarter 
of this would be exported to the United 
States at the Manitoba border and the rest 
would be to meet its needs across Canada 
from Alberta to Montreal. 

Trans-Canada is understood, however, to 
expect that growing markets will raise its 
requirements to 3 or 4 times this amount. 

Its exports to the United States would be 
to Mid-Western Gas Transmission Co., which 
would build a 1,400-mile pipeline to connect 
with the big Tennessee corporation. 

The United States Federal Power Commis- 
sion has not yet given a permit for this 
import. 

Alberta’s own requirements in the period 
1957 to 1986 are estimate at 7,600,000,000,000 
cubic feet. 


Of equal importance to Congress and 
to the Federal Power Commission is the 
following editorial entitled “Questions on 
Natural Gas,” from the Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Province, reprinted in the 
Edmonton, Alberta, Journal, July 2, 1957: 


QUESTIONS ON NATURAL Gas 


News that still another gas pipeline is 
being planned to carry natural gas from the 
Savanna Creek area in Alberta into the 
United States raises a question of utmost 
importance. 

The public would like to know exactly how 
much Canadian natural gas will be shipped 
to the United States when these pipelines 
are completed, compared with how much is 
to be used in Canada. 

Some 4 years ago this newspaper first 
raised the question of use of Canadian nat- 
ural gas resources. The Paley report, then 
before the President of the United States, 
had underlined the fact of rapidly diminish- 
ing supplies of natural gas in the United 
States. We forecast the United States would 
try to take over the Canadian supply. We 
wanted a policy that would insure preserva- 
tion of adequate supplies of Canadian nāt- 
ural gas for Canadian use. 
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Since then elaborate plans have been set 
afoot to market natural! gas, and it is clearly 
indicated that the bulk of our gas will be 
sold in the United States. 

This is a public resource. The people of 
Canada are entitled to a clear statement of 
the position. Who is making the decisions 
about how much of Canada’s natural gas 
will be exported? What is the basis of de- 
cision? 

We know there is no additional preserva- 
tion policy. The individual provinces have 
made their own calculations about proven 
reserves and their own probable needs, and 
export licenses are no doubt granted accord- 
ingly. The conservation role of the Board 
of Transport Commissionèrs is vague. 

What is the criterion? How will these de- 
cisions affect the overall Canadian require- 
ment in the future? Has anyone ever 
troubled to make a careful estimate of what 
Canada will need for herself in 25, 35, or 
60 years? 

This is a depleting resource. When it is 
gone it is gone. 

Is this great Canadian resource to be used 
mainly to enrich promoters of the present 


era, or is it to be fitted into Canada's eco- ` 


nomic development program? 

There are a lot of questions to be answered 
about natural gas policy. There is grave sus- 
picion that the boomers are running away 
with the issue, at the expense of Canada’s 
own future. This should be a priority issue 
with the new Conservative government. 


Here is an important paragraph from 
the July 5, 1957, Sarina, Ontario, Ob- 
server, in its report of a Toronto district 
labor council meeting: 

The labor council also called on the Con- 
servative government to take over construc- 
tion and operation of the trans-Canada gas 
pipeline, It said the pipeline should be 
completed and operated by the Dominion 
Government to ensure adequate supplies of 
gas to areas in need of it and to prevent the 
creation of enormous private profits out of 
public subsidies, 


The (Calgary) Albertan’s July 11, 1957, 
edition carried the following news story 
under the headline, “CCF (Conservative 
Commonwealth Federation) Leader 
Foresees Second Pipeline Debate:” 
CCF LEADER FORESEES SECOND PIPELINE DEBATE 

Orrawa.—Among slippery spots on the 
minority government tightrope being walked 
by the Progressive Conservatives is the trans- 
Canada natural gas pipeline. 

“We are not through with this pipeline 

business,” CCF Leader M. J. Coldwell ‘said 
recently, explaining that he believed it 
would again go before Parliament when the 
company sought an export permit. 
\ If it does go before Parliament again, he 
added, the CCF will resume its demand that 
the controversial project be placed under 
public ownership. 

Conservative spokesmen concede that this 
could put the government In a delicate spot, 
There are several reasons for this. 

The CCF with 25 commons seats, holds 
the balance of commons power. - 

A WANT NO CHANGE 

Since they got the project going, the Liber- 
als would be unlikely to favor any changes 
in the pipeline’s status. The 19-member 
social credit group backed the Liberal goy- 
ernment in the bitter pipeline debate last 


year, 

In that debate, the Conservatives opposed 
the Liberal government's proposal. But they 
did not favor the CCF’s demand that the 
Pipeline be taken from private enterprise and 
built as a publicly owned project. 

A decision to permit gas export could be 
taken by cabinet order, informants say. 
But that still would not keep the matter 
from coming up in commons, 
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Or any opposition party could bring up 
the matter in the commons throne speech 
debate; as an amendment to the address in 
reply to the throne speech; on a supply 
motién, or as a private member's notice of 
motion. It also could be brought up on a 
motion to adjourn normal debate for con- 
sideration of a matter or urgent public 
business, 


From the column, Minding Your Busi- 
ness, in the Toronto Globe & Mail, July 
18, 1957: 

That old parliamentary horror, the pipe- 
line, could be making another appearance in 


Parliament early next year. It depends on 


how quickly the Federal Power Commission 
in Washington rules on a case now before it, 
and what happens thereafter, $ 

The important part of that case for Can- 
ada is that contained in it is an application 
by Tennessee-Midwestern for permission to 
import Canadian gas into the United States 
via a spur line from the Trans-Canada pipe- 
line, south of Winnipeg. 

According to an American source, the FPC 
might be in a position to grant a certificate 
by December. If it does—that is, if it gives 
Tennessee-Midwesten a go-ahead—the oppo- 
nents will probably challenge the certifica- 
tion in the courts. 

That probably wouldn't stop Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., from going ahead 
with an application here in Ottawa to export 
to Tennessee-Midwestern. It would, how- 
ever, make a difficult decision more difficult. 

On top of that, the Government already 
has been advised by CCF leader Coldwell— 
not formally, but in a newspaper interview 
which he gave—that when the question of 
an export permit arises, he will again press 
the CCF’s contention that the pipeline should 
be nationalized. 

The last plainly hasn't been heard of the 
subject which, in 1956, produced the greatest 
parliamentary upheaval in Canada in 
decades. 7 


After reviewing pipeline matters as 
they now stand, C. J. Harris wrote in the 
Toronto Clip Sheet of July 31, 1957: 

At the moment western Canada’s gas re- 
serves are estimated at 18 to 23 trillion cubic 
feet. Exploratory drilling has been increas- 
ing the estimate by about 2 trillion cubic 
feet a year. But a field marked out is not 
a field finally measured and considerably 
more drilling is essential before a final figure 
is possible. Also, the question of Canada's 
own needs is far from settled, i 

The Federal law proclaimed on June 20, 
1955, specifically states that “the quantity 
to be exported shall be limited to the 
surplus remaining after due allowance has 
been made for distribution to customers for 
use in Canada.” Thus, no gas export license 
may be issued by Ottawa until Canada’s own 
needs are known, and provided for. 


From the Toronto Globe and Mail of 
July 13, 1957: 

The rapidly expanding market potential of 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Ltd., and Westcoast 
Transmission may be expected to force care- 
ful consideration of the gas reserve situation, 
by both the Alberta and the Federal Govern- 
ment before approval is granted for further 
outlets for gas export. y 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe it neces- 
sary to continue the list at this time. The 
statements which I have presented fully 
document my argument against granting 
permission to open American markets to 
Canadian natural gas. The Federal 
Power Commission is unquestionably 
aware of what has been transpiring in 
Canada in relation to the pipeline proj- 
ect, but I shall nevertheless transmit a 
copy of my statement of today, including 
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the quotations from the Dominion’s 
press, to Chairman Kuykendall in order 
that he may include this material in the 
Recorp if he chooses to do so. 

Meanwhile I trust that every Member 
of Congress will keep in mind that the 
running battle over the pipeline in Can- 
ada has turned into a free-for-all that 
cannot possibly resolve itself for long 
into the future. The controversy that 
is taking place north of the border is 
important because it emphasizes the 
futility of any program to project the 
importation of Canadian natural gas on 
a firm basis and with any degree of 
stability pricewise. 

To those of us who would resist foreign 
competition that takes away American 
jobs, the import proposal is all the more 
repugnant. Coal miners and railroad 
workers have suffered perhaps more 
than any other segment of the working 
population in the past decade. Ex 
to the inequitable competition of im- 
ported residual oil, the coal industry has 
lost millions of dollars in revenue that 
would have gone into expansion of prop- 
erities and further mechanization of 
equipment and operational methods. 
The wages lost to miners because of this 
deluge of a foreign fuel on east coast 
markets can never be regained. Almost 
identical losses haye occurred on the 
railroads, which normally move—at 
least for a substantial part of its jour- 
ney—all the coal that is used in seaboard 
utility and industry markets. 

The losses to coal and railroads are 
of course reflected in every business 
establishment where these industries 
comprise an important part of the econ- 
omy. Pennsylvania has been plagued by 
unemployment, to which foreign compe- 
tition has contributed immeasurably, 
from the time that immediate postwar 
industrial activity began to recede. The 
congressional district which I represent 
has since 1949—except for a brief period 
during the Korean war—been certified 
by the United States Department of 
Labor as a labor-surplus area. Since 
1954, when surplus food was first made 
available to needy families, an average 
of 70,000 persons in the 3-county area 
of Pennsylvania’s 20th Congressional 
District have been receiving surplus 
commodities, Under the circumstances, 
it would be completely illogical to ini- 
tiate a program that would deprive the 
bituminous coal and anthracite indus- 
tries of their natural markets through 
admission of another foreign fuel into 
this country. 


Food Additives 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 
Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, an oldtimer 
visiting a modern food market cannot 
help reminiscing. Seeing fruits and veg- 
etables from many different climates, of 
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many varieties, clean, fresh, and appe- 
tizing, packaged to appeal to the eye, and 
emanating nostalgic odors, elicits com- 
Parisons of conditions in the earlier days 
when things were different. 

Only those who remember the well- 
house or the earth cellar in the garden 
Where a few seasonal products could be 
Preserved from freezing and early spoil- 
age, can fully appreciate the transition 
from methods common to our fathers. 

Meats were smoked and salt cured for 
year round use. Potatoes kept in cool 
Places could be available until the early 
Spring planting. Onions, subject to early 
decay, were planted in the fall to sup- 
Ply spring relish containing that vital 
health ingredient we now know as vita- 
min C. For the most part, fruits were 
Sun dried, home canned, or preserved 

im sirup, Milk products demanded me- 

ticulous and timely care. Bread was 
made from homegrown grain. Time 
Consuming, yes, but hungry stomachs 
Were fully satisfied and physical energy 
Seldom lacking, 

Not only do concentrations of people 
Make these old methods impractical, but 
Modern advances in production and dis- 
tribution of food products make it un- 
necessary. The scientists and the crea- 
tive artists have joined mass producers 
to evolve methods that combine abun- 
dance, variety, and safety of foods read- 
ily available at the corner grocery 
store. 

Without the use of chemicals used in 
Processing, preserving, coloring, and in- 
dustrial chemical products used in pack- 
aging of human foods, large groups of 
People living in densely populated cities 
Could no longer boast of being the best 
ted people in the whole world. 

But, it seems that well-fed and well- 
Nourished people suffer from fears and 
frustrations among which is worry about 
“things that have not happened yet.” 
Sensational lay writers for popular 
Periodicals and magazines need only sug- 
gest that some chemical used in food 
May be poisonous or capable of generat- 

cancer, to create, a fear psychology 
that is more detrimental to the peace 
&nd happiness of many than the actual 
incidence of such unusual dreaded dis- 
gases other than those experienced only 
in the minds of individuals. 

As a matter of fact, there are several 
hundred chemical substances and deriv- 
atives used by food processors, some of 
Which have been utilized for a long 
period of time. Some of these are known 
to be poisonous in large doses. But in 
the infininitesimal amounts used in the 
Preparation of food, there is absolutely 
no danger as shown by experience over a 
long period. 

Food processors and industrialists 
Producing chemical additives for use in 
foods maintain competent research 
chemists and scientists at great expense 
to conduct such studies and experiments 
as will insure the harmlessness of any 
drug or chemical proposed to be used 
in the packaging of foods. More re- 
cently considerable attention has been 
Biven to so-called carcinogens. Animal 
experimentations show that some chem- 
icals applied to or ingested by animals 
do sometimes result in the formation of 
tumors but as yet none, even cigarette 
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smoke, has been proven to be the direct 
cause of cancer in the human body. 

So, I would like to ease the minds of 
fearful consumers of processed foods of 
their discomforting fears of chronic dis- 
ease or cancer. Just forget these imagi- 
nary dangers and enjoy your food and 
give thanks for its purity and abundance. 

The Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has been policing food processors 
for many years. The food producers 
have been uniformly cooperative in ceas- 
ing to use any additive even suspected 
of causing harm to human beings. The 
rapid advances in chemistry, the dis- 
covery of new and untried chemical 
products that promise further advan- 
tage to the food industry add new re- 
sponsibilities to both the industry and 
to the guardian agency. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has recently held exhaustive 
hearings on matters pertaining to the 
use of additives to foods. Out of these 
hearings the committee has concluded 
that protection for the food-consuming 
public can best be assured by demanding 
that all chemicals intended for future 
use in the processing of foods be thor- 
oughly pretested for safety before they 
can be used as food additives for any 
purpose whatsoever. 

With such a statute faithfully exe- 
cuted by the Pure Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, our people can enjoy all the 
luxury and conveniences of processed 
foods without fear or worries. These 
words from a recent column written by 
Dorothy Thompson are apropos: 

Excessive concern with one's health, anxie- 
ties about diseases one doesn't yet have, con- 
tinuous watching for symptoms, perpetual 
pulse-taking, trepidation about everything 
one takes Into one’s mouth, be it a cigarette 
or a piece of chocolate cake, is very unhealth- 
ful indeed. Phychosomatic research (a new 
name for a very old observation) registers 
that anxiety and fear cause body derange- 
ments. One can scare oneself into one’s 
grave. 

One also can be bored to death. And all 
the talk of illness, disease, diets, and death 
has become, for this writer, hideously boring. 

Everybody’s going to die of something. 
“One out of five will die of cancer,” the 
placards proclaim. Well, then, 4 out 5 won't. 
Meanwhile, as the motto of my high school 
class proclaimed, “Let us live while we liye,” 


Processing Costs Cut Farmers’ Share of 
Consumers’ Dollar 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Processing Costs Cut Farmers’ 
Share of Consumers’ Dollar,” written by 
Ovid A. Martin, and published in the 
Washington Sunday Star of August 18, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PROCESSING Costs CUT Farmers’ SHARE OF 
CONSUMERS’ DOLLAR 
(By Ovid A. Martin) 
— For decades the farmer was the major 
stockholder, so to speak, in the Nation's 
food industry. 

That is not so today. He has been rele- 
gated to a position of a minority holder. He 
has been forced by developments to trade 
places with processors and distributors, p 
Wen the farmer was the top man, the 
bulk of the money consumers spent for food 
went to the tillers of the soil. In the early 
years of the country, processing and trans- 
portation played minor roles. This was par- 
ticularly true of processing. 

Consumers bought most of their food.in 
the raw or unprocessed form. The curing, 
the canning, the drying, the preparation, 
and the cooking were done In the home, 

But as the years went by, service units were 
set up outside homes to do more and more 
of the processing and preparation. Along 
with this went increasing shares of consumer 
expenditures for food. There came the meat- 
packing plants, the flour mills, the butter- 
and cheesemakers, the canning companies, 
the bakeries, and more lately the food freez- 
ing and cooking plants. 

No longer does the farmer get the major 
portion of the consumer food dollar. This 
portion now goes to the processing, trans- 
porting, and distributing phases of the food 
industry. r 

ON THE SHORT END 


La Government figures show that in 
1956 co: ers spent roughly $48 billion for 
foods produced on American farms, Of this 
amount, the farmer got about $19 billion. 
The remainder—$29 billlon—went to proc- 
essors, transporters, and distributors. 

Stated in a different way, the farmer got 
about 40 cents from each food dollar and 
others got 60 cents. Developments indicate 
that the farm share may drop even lower 
this year, as well as in the years to come. 

Much of this change reflects the desire of 
today's housewife to turn over to others the 
task of preserving, preparing, and even cook- 
ing the family meals. This is reflected in a 
steady increase in retail sales of cakes, pies, 
and other pastries which once were baked in 
the home. 

It is reflected in prepared cake and pie 
mixes, canned and frozen soups, preprepared 
meats and vegetables, and numerous other 
food preparations once made up in the home. 

In other words, the food industry is selling 
maid and cooking services along with the 
foods produced by the farmer, 

RESTRICTS BUDGETS 

Some farm leaders say this hurts farmers— 
at least tosome extent. They say that in the 
case of lower income families this 
of these services restricts the total volume 
of food such families are able to buy. They 
argue that if more families bought more 
food in the unprocessed form, they could 
purchase a much larger and perhaps more 
selective yolume. 

The amount received by labor employed 
in processing, transporting and distributing 
farm-produced foods was not too far behind 
the amount farmers received. The Govern- 
ment estimates labor’s share at nearly $14 
billion. 

Labor's share has been going up as the 
farm share has been declining. This is a 
reflection principally of the fact that con- 
sumers are buying more and more maid and 
cooking services with their food. It 18 
taking more and more workers to handle the 
job of getting the food from the farmer to 
the dinner table. 

Labor’s share also has been increasing un- 
der a long-upward movement in the wage 
scale, as well as the addition, in recent years, 
of such worker benefits as social insurance, 
private pensions, welfare grants and com- 
pensation for injuries, 
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WAGE RATES RISING 


Government reports show that the average 
hourly earnings of food-industry workers in- 
creased an average of 5 percent last year and 
now are 50 percent higher than in the 1947 
49 average. 

Total profits before income taxes of cor- 
porations from processing, wholesaling and 
retailing farm-produced and domestically 
consumed food products are estimated by the 
Government at $1 billion for 1956. Figures 
were not available on profits of unincorpo- 
rated firms. Profits of corporations after 
taxes were estimated at $900 million com- 
pared with $800 million in the 1947-49 
period. 

Other costs in getting food to the con- 
sumer were estimated at a total of $9.9 billion 
last year compared with $7.3 billion in the 
1947-49 period. These costs include fuel, 
electric power, containers, supplies, depre- 
ciation, rents, taxes other than income, in- 
terest on borrowed capital and profits on 
unincorporated marketing firms. 

What has happened to farm prices since 
1947-49—a period of rising returns for other 
segments of the food industry? They have 
gone down 8 percent. Net farm income 
dropped from an average of $16 billion in 
the 1947-49 period to about $12 billion last 
year. But this decline has been offset to 
some extent by the fact that there is a some- 
what smaller farm population now. 


Congress Has Responsibility To Curb 
Labor Racketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH | 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Washington Daily News carried 
an interesting editorial on August 17 
entitled “They Got Rights, Ain't They.” 

Congress should not attempt to shirk 
its responsibility. Under the guise of 
protecting the labor movement, they 
have been protecting racketeers. The 
editorial referred to is inserted at this 
point: 

THEY Gor Rronts, AIN'T THEY 


Time was when the industrious hoodlum 
had to keep an eye peeled for the cops. But 
this here labor-leading racket they're on to 
‘now is strictly legitimate. It's blessed by 
both Wagner Act and Taft-Hartley, fortified 
by court and Labor Board decisions which 
tolerate anything from mayhem to assault 
and battery—so long as the victims are 
“enemies of labor.” 

And if anyone is indelicate enough to 
question the ethics of the system, these 
goons can always “respeckfly decline to chat 
about it ona grounds it might ‘criminate 
tees}? They got constitutional rights ain't 

-As Senate committee testimony clearly 
proves, this sanctimonious racket has been 
used mainly for extortion but also to pre- 
vent honest organization of workers. It has 
established a new form of “gangster union” 
tar more vicious than any “company union” 
we had in the old days. 

This racket works better with a charter; 
and the ability of notorious Sing Sing alum- 
ni to get these useful pieces of paper from 
some of the national unions is interesting. 

A picket line is thrown around the target 
plant. A Picket line is legal, see. It needn't 
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include any of the plant's employees who 
haven't been consulted anyhow and maybe 


never heard of this particular union. This 


is known as organizational or educational 
picketing. The latter term is apt. It edu- 
cates the boss and ‘the workers too, as to 
what they all have to do to stay in busi- 
ness. The cops will protect the demonstra- 
tion. They have to. It’s the law. 

A few known gangsters in the picket line 
help prove you mean business. Any em- 
ployee still brave enough to go through the 
line is a strikebreaking scab. He also is 
liable to need a new set of teeth. 

Perhaps the boss is in on the deal—trying 
to keep away an honest union. Honest or 
not, he can't hold out long, particularly if 
the teamsters honor the picket line and shut 
off his supplies. So he signs a contract which 
places the sheltering arm of these labor- 
leading gangsters around his employees—far 
enough around to get into their hip, or 
wallet, pocket. 

And this also is legitimate because what 
comes out of the wallet is known as initia- 
tion fees and dues. 

Maybe the workers get a little raise in 
pay, and maybe they don't Maybe the raise 
is enough to offset the dues. And maybe 
the boss splits the dues with the union or- 
ganizer as a reward for coopération. The 
workers have to stay in the union and pay 
their dues to keep their jobs. 

Technically the employees can vote them- 
selves out of this trap but there are ways 
to get around that, as testimony before the 
Senate committee has shown. It is particu- 
larly easy to use these dodges among the 
foreign-born and low-wage workers who are 
the most pitiful victims of this racket. 

And so the money rolls in. The prohibi- 
tion racketeers were gentlemen and pikers 
compared to this mob, which has perverted 
well-intended labor legislation to its own 
vicious ends. 

It is to the eternal credit of President 
George Meany, and other decent men in the 
AFL-CIO, that they have backed the work 
of the McClellan committee, even at the risk 
of weakening the labor federation. k 

But Mr. Meany really can't do a great deal 
about it. That's up to Congress. 


Address by Maj. Gen. Alfred B. Dennis- 
ton, the Deputy Quartermaster General, 
United States Army, Representing the 
Department of the Army, Washington, 

D. C., at the 38th Annual Encampment 
of the Department of Pennsylvania 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States Held at Harrisburg, Pa., 
July 10 Through July 14, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker,’ at 
the 38th annual encampment of the De- 
partment of Pennsylvania Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States held 
at Harrisburg, Pa., July 10 through July 
14, there were several outstanding ad- 
dresses delivered by prominent officials 
of the Federal Government in keeping 
with the theme of the encampment, 
Defense Means Freedom. 
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On July 11, 1957, the following address 
was delivered by Maj. Gen. Alfred B. 
Denniston, the Deputy Quartermaster 
General, United States Army, represent- 
ing the Department of the Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

Avpress or Mas. GEN. ALFRED B. DENNISTON, 
THE DEPUTY QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, REPRESENTING THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, AT 38TH ANNUAL 
ENCAMPMENT; DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, HARRIS- 
BURG, PA., ON JULY 11, 1957 
When I received the inyitation to join you 

in the 38th annual encampment of the De- 

partment of Pennsylvania, I am frank to say 
that my reaction was a bit mixed. 

It is my feeling that there are many oth- 
ers more competent to speak for the Army 
before this gathering of veterans. 

On the other hand, I am a native of Penn- 
sylvania, I was reared in this great State, 
have been imbued with Its history and tra- 
ditions. I know of the great contributions 
which Pennsylvania has made to our Nation 
in peace and war. I know that in-the love 
of country and the support of its liberty and 
institutions, our native State stands second 
to none, 

My first military experience was as a horse- 
holder. As small boys in Uniontown, we 
looked forward to Memorial Day, On May 30 
of each year we could watch the parade 
of the GAR and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. When the parade reached the ceme- 
tery where homage was paid to those vet- 
erans who had given their lives for our 
country, the leaders dismounted and we had 
the rare privilege of holding their horses. 

It has not been my privilege to serve our 
country on the field of battle. I have had to 
be content, in peace and war, to exert all the 
abilities I possess to the end that the Amer- 
ican in combat, in the face of the enemy, 1s 
the best equipped, the best supported, and 
the best led fighting man in the world. And 
I say to you combat veterans of our past 
wars, if we could return to the Veterans Day 
and Memorial Day ceremonies of a past era, 
it would be as rare a privilege today as it 
was 40 years ago to hold your horses while 
we pay tribute to those yeterans who gave 
their lives so that we can assemble here to- 
day as freemen, 

I am here, not as a proponent of the Army 
at a time when the Army needs all the sup- 
port it can muster, but as one of you who 
are interested in what is best for the United 
States. 

It goes without saying, that the first con- 
cern of every true American is the survival 
of our country as a great democracy—the 
noblest and most successful demonstration 
of self-government the world has ever 
known. With all its faults we would not 
trade it for any other form of government 
now in existence, or that has existed since 
the dawn of civilization. We know that we 
are making it better each day and there is 
no limit to what we will accomplish in the 
interest of the common man and woman in 
the future. 

Having all the things we have today, and 
with unlimited p ts for our children 
and our children’s children, we would like 
to insure that they will never be taken away 
from us, or that we will lose them through 
our own neglect. Our insurance against for- 
eign attack, of course, lies with our armed 
services, It is upon our military strength 
that we must depend for protection against 
those who would destroy us or take us over. 
If we remain strong enough, we are most 
likely to deter the ambitions of a would-be 
aggressor, and so preserve peace through 
strength. I believe we have all learned 
through past experience in lack of prepared- 
ness, that failure to maintain a strong de- 
fense would be the sheerest folly. i 
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We who are in active service look to or- 
Banizations like the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to lend active and aggressive support 
toward keeping our country strong. This, 
I know, you have always done. From Valley 
Forge to Gettysburg, from the Revolution 
to this day, the people of Pennsylvania have 
Gone their full share and much more, in 
helping to preserve our sacred heritage. 

If I may digress again and reminisce, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and I started out 
With something in common. We came into 
existence at about the same time shortly 
after the turn of the century—one in Denver, 
I believe, and the other, I am told, in Mount 
Pleasant, Pa. I would that I had grown 
in body and spirit as your great and dynamic 
Organization has grown. My birthplace was 
the small town from which Company E of 
the 10th Pennsylvania Volunteers went to 
the Spanish-American War and to which the 
Survivors of that gallant band returned. 
The ones who returned were among thé early 
members of your organization, who banded 

ether in the interest of alleviating the 
hardships faced by the disabled veteran and 
by the widows and orphans of those who did 
Not return. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the pride, the remaining few of those early 
Pioneers must feel when they ‘look at your 
organization today. 

But while we maintain our military de- 
Tenses, we guard against the forces, 
both subtle and overt, which can undermine 
Our unity as a people, and so weaken our 
strength as a nation. This is a problem 
much more intangible than military organ- 
ization, and its solution lies in the home, 
the school, and the church. It may be ex- 
Pressed in the one word—patriotism. Here 
is another field in which your organization 
has been highly effective; and, I am certain, 
it will continue to command your best 
thought and action throughout the years 
ahead, ~ 

For the Army I would like to say that it 
Tecognizes it is but one element of the tri- 
Service military team, all of which are essen- 

to our national security. But I want to 
emphasize that the Army is an indispensable 
element of that team. The Army respects 
the roles and missions of its sister services 
and supports their development and main- 
tenance at appropriate levels of strength. 
The Army nelther seeks controversy nor 
voids honest differences of professional 
pinion. It accepts its proper subordination 
_ to civilian authority and cheerfully executes 
the decisions of that authority. 

A strong, combat-ready Army, as an essen- 

element of the triservice team, helps 
deter general and local wars by its oversea 
deployments under the shadows of the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains; by its role in the 
antiair defense of the United States; by the 
existence of the Army Strategic Reserve; by 
its capability as an instrument for the appli- 
Cation-of measured force; and by the train- 
ing and material assistance it provides the 
ground forces of our allies. The United 
States Army, joined by the armies of the free 
World, provides visible evidence that com- 
munism's ground forces will be resisted 
effectively. 

I can report to you that, your Army is a 
Torward-looking, progressive instrument of 
round combat. While retaining many“ ot 
the so-called conventional weapons, it is also 

ing armed with organic atomic weapons, 
including missiles, all of which may be re- 
Jutred to insure victory in a future conflict. 

The Army sees the necessity for increased 
Mobility to facilitate the application of its 
Versatile strength. It has taken steps to 
augment and increase its own or organic 
Aviation, but still looks to the Air Force and 
Navy for transport outside the battle zone. 

The Army recognizes the ultimate impor- 
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tance of good people in its organization. 
Competent leadership is in increasing de- 
mand, and the Army must continue to at- 
tract its share of the country’s most prom- 
ising young men. In this respect I can do 
no better than quote a great leader well 
known to all, who, while temporarily resid- 
ing with us in Washington, has become an 
adopted son of Pennsylvania, who said: 
“Americans, indeed all freemen, remember 
that in the final choice a soldier’s pack is 
not so heavy as a prisoner's chains.“ 

The Army believes that it should have 
the reserve strength to Insure victory and 
a viable peace. 

The Reserve components of the Army— 
the Army National Guard of the United 
States and the Army Reserve—are indispen- 
sable parts of the Army. Our active forces 
represent the minimum requirements to sat- 
isfy the Army's day-to-day responsibilities. 
The Reserve components must provide the 
trained units and individuals to support and 
reinforce our reguiar Army, which in time 
of peace is never in perfect balance. They 
must provide replacements for active Army 
units ordered overseas in time of emer- 
gency. And they must provide for the gen- 
eration of additional strength necessary to 
execute our war plans and fulfill our com- 
mitments to our allies. 

Today's National Guard is the best citi- 
zen force in the history of the world. It 
is now organized to provide 21 fully mod- 
ern infantry divisions, 6 armored divisions, 
9 armored cavalry regiments, and 9 regimen- 
tal combat teams, plus additional armored, 
artillery, engineer, quartermaster, and other 
nondivisional organizations. With a strength 
of over 400,000, the Guard is at its highest 
peacetime strength. 

The United States Army Reserves also pro- 
vide a ready force of troop units as well as 
pools of experienced individuals with spe- 
clalized or technical knowledge. 

The major objective of the Army Reserve 
program is to create a network of units con- 
sisting of trained men established in local 
communities throughout the United States. 
The training programs of these units are de- 
signed to permit them to attain as fast as 
possible the state of readiness required by 
their mobilization assignments. These re- 
quirements vary from being ready for com- 
mitment immediately upon mobilization to 
a degree of readiness which will permit their 
use in war or other emergency within a few 
months after D-Day. The present organiza- 
tion of the USAR includes infantry divisions, 
training commands, maneuver area com- 
mands, and numerous other types of combat, 
combat-support, and service organizations. 

We in the active Army are deeply appre- 
clative of the support which the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars have given to the Army Reserve 
P . Located as you are in communi- 
tles through the State where National Guard 
and Reserve units are maintained, you are 
in an excellent position to aid this vital ele- 
ment of our defense organization in many 
ways. 

I have attempted to given you some of the 
highlights of what your Army of today is 
doing to meet its responsibilities of the pres- 
ent and the future. It is a flexible Army, 
alert to its responsibilities. It has the ca- 
pability of applying military power with 
weapons of great adaptability. It stands 
ready to meet Communist aggression, wher- 
ever, whenever, and however it may come. 
In developing its purpose and mission it 
appreciates the unfailing support it has re- 
ceived from the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I 
know I voice the Army's sentiment when I 
say we are confident that your organization 
can be counted on to back your Army in the 
future as it has in the past. 
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Statement of Crete Anderson, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization of the National Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


, Mr. WALTER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, IT/include the following statement of 
Crete Anderson, chairman, subcommit. 
tee on immigration and naturalization 
of the national Americanism commis- 
sion, the American Legion, before the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
5 of the Senate qudiciary Com- 
mittee: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, the following statement is in 
accordance with existing mandates of the 
American Legion on immigration and natu- 
ralization as adopted at the 1956 national 
convention held in Los Angeles, Calif., Sep- 
tember 3 to 6, 1956, resolution No. 5. — 

In previous statements before the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and before other subcommittees on 
immigration of the Congress, the American 
Legion has quoted from the Americanism 
Manual of the American Legion, page 41, 
as follows: 

“The American Legion has consistently 
opposed any great influx of immigrants and 
has insisted that immigration should be on 
such a moderate and regulated scale that 
immigrants may be readily absorbed into the 
lifestream of our country. The Legion has 
insisted that immigrants should not be ad- 
mitted in such numbers that they would dis- 
place veterans from either employment or 
housing. Thirty years ago it supported the 
National Origins Quota Act of 1924 and, 
more recently, Public Law 414 (82d Cong.), 
commonly known as the McCarran-Walter 
Act, which set a quota for immigration from 
the respective countries, based on a selec- 
tive and restrictive system—in proportion 
to the number of United States citizens, 
who themselves or through their ancestors 
originated in the respective countries. The 
Legion has vigorously opposed exceptions to 
this quota system, except (1) as they applied 
to honorably discharged wartime veterans 
of the United States Armed Forces, their 
wives, or immediate dependents, and, except 
(2) emergency admission of 400,000 dis- 
placed persons and German ethnics as the 
United States falr share of the humani- 
tarian task.” 


NATIONAL ORIGINS QUOTA SYSTEM 


The American Legion will firmly oppose, 
as in the past, any and all efforts to alter, 
weaken, or destroy the national origins quota 
system, or the original intent of the system, 
as expressed by the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the 68th 
Congress, in part, as follows: 

“It is obvious that a change in the char- 
acter or composition of the population must 
inevitably result in the evolution of a form 
of Government consonant with the base 
upon which it rests. If, therefore, the prin- 
ciples of * * a constitutional government 
created on this continent nearly a century 
and a half ago, Is to endute, the basic strain 
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of our population must be maintained and 
our economic standards preserved.” 


i CHANGE OF BASE YEAR 


The proposals before you to advance the 
base date, on which the annual quota is 
computed, from 1920 to the 1950 census year 
(using the figure one-seventh of 1 percent 
of the inhabitants in the United States in- 
stead of the figure “one-sixth,” as used in 
the present law) would increase the number 
of quota immigrants by 65,000 annually; 
92.251 quota and 143,113 nonquota immi- 
grants, making a total ‘of 235,364, entered 
the United States for permanent residence 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 
Refugee Relief Act and Hungarian parolees 
admitted bring the total admissions to 344,- 
738 for the last fiscal year—more admissions 
for permanent residence than in any of the 
past 30 years. x 

It should be noted that the number of 
nonquota, in proportion to the number of 
quota immigrants in the past fiscal year, 
approximated 1½ nonquota to 1 quota im- 
migrant. Applying this reasonable formula 
to the proposed increase of 65,000 quota 
numbers annually, through the change of 
the base date to 1950, the figure 65,000 be- 
comes 162,500, including those nonquota 
immigrants accompanying, following to join, 
or otherwise entering for permanent resi- 
dence. The future number of quota and 
nonquota admissions would, by this proposed 
amendment, be increased by two-thirds over 
the last fiscal year to a grand total of 398,000 
admissions annually for permanent resi- 
dence. 

TRANSFER OF UNUSED QUOTAS 


' The proposal to transfer the unused por- 
tions of all quotas to quota areas not ex- 
ceeding 7,000, to be allocated in the fol- 
lowing fiscal year, would increase the num- 
ber of quota immigrants by an additional 
65,000. Applying the aforementioned for- 
mula of 1% nonquota to 1 quota immigrant, 
the figure 65,000 again becomes 162,500 quota 
and nonquota immigrants annually ad- 
mitted for permanent residence. This total 
of 162,500 added to the preceding total of 
398,000 swells the permissible permanent ad- 
missions to 560,500, an increase over the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, of 325,000, 
based on these two proposed amendments; 
namely, “Change of the base year to 1950" 
and “Transfer of unused quotas.” 
EXPANSION OF NONQUOTA CATEGORIES 


The proposals to repeal provisions in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act making 
orientals chargeable to oriental quotas, and 
permitting them to use the quota of the 
country in which they are born, opens the 
door to the admission of an unlimited num- 
ber of Asiatics from the nonquota countries 
of the Westen Hemisphere, principally from 

South America and contiguous islands. An 
estimated more than 600,000 Asiatics now in 
the Western Hemisphere would thus be po- 
tentially eligible for immigration to the 
United States under the nonquota status 
accorded those countries. 

These proposals have dire implications 
when viewed in the light of the recent influx 
of Puerto Ricans (more than 800,000 in the 
past few years) and the economic and hous- 
ing problems this migration has created in 
the metropolitan centers of the East, prin- 
cipally in New York City. 

The possibility of subversive infiltration 
from Communist China is, likewise, danzer- 
ously present in the admission of large num- 
bers of Chinese. The recent cases in the 
Federal district courts of New York City 
and San Francisco on the fraudulent entry 

ot hordes of Chinese (40,000 estimated): the 
difficulty in returning indictments against 

the leaders of this fraudulent paper father- 
son ring due to language differences and diffi- 
culty'of locating these illegal Chinese entries 
once they were in the United States—all 
point to the dangers to our security and wel- 
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fare attendant on the enactment of these 


proposals. 

Present immigration laws permit the ad- 
mission for permanent residence, on a non- 
quota basis, of children and spouses of cit- 
izens of the United States, 

Proposed amendments expanding these 
nonquota categories to inclue brothers, sis- 
ters, and other relatives establishes another 
chain reaction factor, the extent of which is 
impossible to accurately estimate. These 
proposals further augment the swelling totals 
permitted to enter the United States for 
permanent residence under the pending 
amendments to the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Estimates on the additional permissible 
admissions through these two proposals 
(orientals and expanded nonquota cate- 
gories) run as high as 90,000 to 100,000 
annually. 

DESTRUCTION OF NATIONAL ORIGINS SYSTEM 


Inherent in the three preceding proposed 
amendments is the virtual destruction of the 
intent and purpose of the national origins 
system, as expressed by the House Committee 
on Immigation of the 68th Congress, at the 
time this nonpolitical, mathematical formula 
was devised. The proposed readjustment of 
quotas. from northern to southern and east- 
ern Europe, and to Asia, ostensibly within 
the framework of the national origins system, 
would make the system so flexible as to de- 
stroy its controlling effect. 

Deep inroads have already been made on 
the balances established by the national 
origins system, through the Displaced Per- 
sons, Refugee Relief and other acts. To ex- 
tend those inroads, as proposed in pending 
amendments, is a further move toward 
nullification of the Origins System, reducing 
it to a mere token section in the McCarran- 
Walter Act. - 

In a press release July 13, 1957, Congress- 
man Francis E. WALTER stated: 

“I would be opposed to destroying the Na- 
tional Origins System. I haven't heard of 
anything else to take its place. I think it 
would be a mistake to have an official or a 
commission make the allocations. I am 
opposed to anything outside a formula. As 
I have said many times, immigration is 
something for a mathematician and not a 
politician. We can't absorb anymore than 
are coming in under the existing law.” 

REMOVAL OF MORTGAGES AGAINST QUOTAS 

Amendments to eliminate the mortgages 
charged against certain quotas under the 
displaced persons and other acts (totaling 
320,000) constitute proposals to twice use 
these individual quotas numbers. When 
the Displaced Persons Act was enacted, it 
was presented as doing our fair share toward 
resettlement of these victims of Communist 
oppression. The American Legion supported 
this act for humanitarian reasons. 

These mortgages are now classified as 
inequities and the reuse of these quota 
numbers is again presented as a fair share 
requirement. 

When the refugee relief bill was proposed 
it, likewise, was labeled a fair share bill, 
despite the fact that the United States had 
taken, up to that time, more escapees, ex- 
Pellees, and refugees than any other nation 
in the world. 

The term fair share has thus become one 
of expediency to be used when efforts to 
bypass the McCarran-Walter Act are being 
proposed. The American Legion does not 
favor these proposals. 

PERMANENT PAROLEE PROVISIONS 

The American Legion opposes proposed 
amendments to empower the Attorney Gen- 
eral to parole into the United States a 
number of aliens, annually, equal to one- 
ninth of the total admitted since June 25, 
1948, under the Displaced Persons Act, the 
Refugee Relief Act and other special acts, 
The numbers to be admitted under these 
proposals have been estimated to be 68,000 
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annually, with some estimates being con- 
siderably higher. These and other proposals 
to delegate to the Attorney General discre- 
tionary powers now vested in the Congress, 
places arbitrary authority in the hands of 
one man, inviting political pressures and 
otherwise endangering a fair and equitable 
administration of our vital immigration 
laws. 

‘The American Legion is of the opinion that 
emergency powers are, at present, granted 
the Attorney General in respect to parolees 
under section 212 (d) 5 of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, and that no extension of these 
powers should be granted. 

There had been admitted to the United 
States, as of July 1, 1957, a total of 33,542 
Hungarian refugees, 6.130 of these came in 
as permanent residents under the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. As of the above date, 27,- 
412 Hungarians had entered as parolees to the 
Attorney General, ostensibly when all visa 
numbers in the act had been exhausted. 
However, it now appears that 18,000 unused ~ 
numbers remain under the refugee act. 

The foregoing paragraphs illustrate the 
discretionary powers presently vested in the 
Attorney General in respect to parolees: 
hence, the proposals to establish another 
category, outside the McCarran-Walter Act, 
is just another back-door evasion of the act 
and an obvious effort to additionally increase, 
by 68,000, those permitted to enter the 
United States without respect to the national 
origins system. Further, there would be the 
additional numbers accompanying, or follow- 
ing to join. 

FINGERPRINTING 


The American Legion is opposed to grant- 
ing the Attorney General discretionary power 
to waive the requirements of fingerprinting 
of allens entering the United States. Such 
requirements are standard practice in the 
United States and, for security reasons, our 
standards should prevail. 

We, likewise, oppose the waiver of travel 
documents for aliens coming from all West- 
ern Hemisphere countries and, on a basis of 
reciprocity, in the case of all visitors and 
crewmen. This proposal is extremely dan- 
gerous to the internal security of our Nation. 

AMERICAN LEGION APPROVALS 


We will not oppose, but warmly approve, 
the admission of orphans under proper 
adoption procedures. 

We approve the legalizing of illegitimate 
children of American GI's. 

We approve the entry of tubercular cases, 
when they are spouse, parent or child of a 
United States citizen and when required 
conditions and controls apply. 


We will not oppose the use, under the 
McCarran-Walter Act, of some 18,000 visa 
numbers remaining when the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 expired. We strongly urge, how- 
ever, that these numbers be returned to the 
countries to whom they rightly belong, 
principally Western Germany and Holland. 


SUMMATION 


The American Legion urges thoughtful 
consideration of serious internal population 
problems certain to confront us in the next 
few decades. 


Let's take a look at some of the facts and 
projections. Our present population has 
now passed the 170 million mark; by 1981 it 
will be 250 million; by 1993 it’ will reach 300 
million and by the year 2000 we will have 
more than 330 million inhabitants. These 
figures are high level projections of the 
United States Census Bureau and other ex- 
pert projectionists. Bear in mind that they 
do not give consideration to the proposed 
substantial increases in immigrants per- 
mitted to enter the United States. Should 
the proposed amendments to the McCarran- 
Walter Act, and the proposals outside the 
act, become law, a fair estimate would be 
the addition to these figures of 30 to 40 mil- 
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lion within the next 4 decades. Thus, we 

would be further compounding a vital prob- 

lem that has our population and economic 

ene puzzled to a degree of near frustra- 
on, 

Our present explosive birth rate (4,207,000 
in 1956) is certain to increase annually, since 
“the bigger we get the faster we grow” and 
Problems of food, water, jobs, housing, and 
Sustaining our American standards and our 
American way of life, multiply in proportion, 
and become increasingly difficult of solution. 

The American Legion has, for the past 38 
years, continuously studied, and taken a deep 
interest in our protective immigration laws. 
In view of the certain and rapid increases 
in our native population, we are therefore 
Of the firm opinion that these proposed 
amendments, designed to multiply our pres- 
ent influx of immigrants, are not in the best 
interests of our country at the present time, 
and create dire forebodings for its future 
Welfare. 

The United States has taken its stand, 
That stand is within the confines of four in- 
flexible walls—the Atlantic, the Pacific, the 
Canadian border, and our southern bound- 
Arles. Here our children and generations 
to come must cast their lot and mold the 
future destiny of our Nation. We seek no 
Satellite conquests in the name of breathing 
&pace, or bread-baskets. We covet no other 
lands or possessions. 

We cannot arrest or change God's immu- 
table laws of nature as they apply to the 
Perpetuation of the human race. We, there- 

dre, are confronted with complex future 

problems of population pressure of our own, 
Without endeavoring to alleviate the age-old 
Over-populations of the world, thus, jeopar- 
dizing our own progeny and future national 
Welfare, 

The American Legion urges serlous con- 
Sideration of its position, on the part of the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization of the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
dietary, to the end that these dangerous 
&mendments and other proposals be rejected. 


More Bargaining Power for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON” 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, farm- 
ers belonging to the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union were recently asked in a poll to 
Dick one of a group of approaches by 
which they might increase their bar- 
gaining power. By far the largest num- 
ber of them favored the establishment of 
National cooperative marketing associa- 
tions. The results of the poll were pub- 
lished in the Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader as 
follows: 


Stare FU MEMBERS FAVOR CENTRAL CO-OP 
MARKETING 


CrhrPewA FarLs— Wisconsin Farmers Un- 
ion memberg have cast an overwheiming vote 
Tor centralized cooperative marketing asso- 
Clations as the best means for obtaining 
more bargaining power for farmers, it has 
been learned here. 

Results of the farm bargaining power bal- 
lots, which were distributed among all 
Farmers Union locals in the State, reveal 
that 70.4 percent of farmers responding fav- 
Ored marketing co-ops of national scope over 
three other suggested approaches. 

Farmers were polled on the question: 
“Which of the following approaches do you 
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favor as being, in your opinion, the best way 
of obtaining more bargaining power for 
farmers?" Here are the results: 

National cooperative marketing associa- 
tions: 70.4 percent; 

Nationwide strikes on farm commodities; 
8.4 percent; 

Self-help programs with production con- 
trols: 84 percent; 

Government programs with production 
controls: 9.6 percent; 

None of these methods: 3.2 percent. 

Size of farm operations apparently had 
little influence upon the farmers’ choices. 
A breakdown of farm-size figures shows that 
17 percent of farmers who reported their 
acreage have farms of 100 acres or less; 54 
percent are in the 100-to-200-acre class, and 
29 percent operate farms of over 200 acres. 
No significant differences were found be- 
tween the small and larger farmers in regard 
to their preferences. : 

Age of the farmer also had little effect 
upon selections, with two exceptions. Farm- 
ers over 50 cast over half of all votes for 
Government programs and had the smallest 
proportion choosing nationwide strikes. 

Results of the poll seem to substantiate 
the fact that a growing percentage of Wis- 
consin farmers are in the upper age brackets. 
Forty-two percent of the farmers who gave 
their ages were over 50; 43 percent were in 
the 35-50 group, and 15 percent were un- 
der 35. 

Of the 3 percent who listed other prefer- 
ences, little less than half (46 percent) se- 
lected combinations of the 4 suggested ap- 
proaches, and 39 percent listed the Brannan 
plan. Only one answer was critical of the 
proposals on the ballot. “Get the Govern- 
ment mules out of farming“ was this farm- 
er’s- comment, 


Federal Aid Is a Mirage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
the number of Federal-aid programs in- 
crease, it is sometimes assumed that the 
National Government is more and more 


‘responsive to the needs of the people. 


That this assumption is not necessarily 
correct becomes clear when we realize 
that these programs syphon off tax funds 
into the Treasury in Washington to pay 
for their support. With each new pro- 
gram, sources of revenue for activities 
which are legitimate provinces of the 
States and local communities are fur- 
ther reduced. This, of course, increases 
the vassalage of State and local govern- 
ments to a swelling Federal colossus in 
Washington. 

Too often, we are prone to forget that 
Federal-aid programs are very costly, in- 
deed, and that the benefits received from 
them are not simple largesse from a re- 
sponsive Federal Government. More 
often, such programs erode local and 
State initiative and responsibility and 
remove Government one more step away 
from the people to increase the growing 
and costly national bureaucracy. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial from the Mariet- 
ta Daily Times, of Marietta, Ohio, for 
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August 14 which analyzes the “mirage 
of Federal aid.” The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

FEDERAL Am Is A MIRAGE 

Whatever aid States such as Ohio and 
communities such as Marietta get from the 
Federal ‘Government is a pittance compared 
to what both State and city lose every year 
to Washington, where the idea of give it to 
us and we'll send some of it back got 
started. 

Financial aid to States and local govern- 
ments, divided among several of the general 
appropriation measures, has long been a 
major item of expense in the Federal budget 
and has been increasing. According to a 
Tax Foundation report, it was $2,657 million 
in 1954, $3,124,300,000 in 1955, 83,752,600,000 
in 1956, and $4,454 million in 1957. It will 
go above $5 billion in fiscal 1958. The 
amount is not certain at present but will 
at least be somewhat less than it would 
have been had the proposed school construc- 
tion assistance program been enacted. 

There are right now 83 programs of Fed- 
eral ald. New ones are continually being 
proposed, but fortunately not all of them 
get beyond the proposal stage. 

Most of the Federal assistance is in the 
form of grants-in-aid, or outright gifts from 
the Treasury of tax money collected in the 
local communities throughout the land. 
The remainder consists of loans and repay- 
able advances, In contrast to the billions 
handed out in the last fiscal year, collec- 
tions of $492,736,000 (estimated before the 
year's end) were credited against the ex- 
penditures. 

Principal factor in the big increase for 
1957 over the previous year was the aid 
to States from the newly created highway 
construction trust fund. This amounted to 
$1,136,800,000. The corresponding item for 
fiscal 1958 is $1,654 million, These still are 
not as big as the sums allotted for the 
numerous programs coming under the head- 
ing of social security, welfare and health, 
which have long been the dominant fields of 
Government's do-gooders. 

The total in these fields for 1957 reached 
$1,920,600,000, the Tax Foundation reports. 
That tops highway aid and dwarfs aid to 
education and research, $207,500,000, and to 
housing and community development, 8243, 
400,000. \ 

One of the newest programs in the public 
health field Is that of grants for construc- 
tion of local sewer facilities. In 1957 an 
estimated $7 million of the authorized $50 
million was spent. The remainder was car- 
ried over into the new fiscal» year, making 
$93 million available. 

Government aid is a mirage that has been 
created to soften objections to bigger and 
bigger Federal spending. Since there really 
is a limit to the amount of money that can 
be wrung out of the taxpayer, who must 
support government on all levels, it follows 
that every city and State could have more 
tax money available if Washington spent 


pee on aid. Only Congress can cut down its 
ow. 


Technology, a Threat to Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 ' 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an arresting article by As- 
sistant Attorney General of Missouri 
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Hugh P. Williamson, reprinted from the 
summer issue, 1957, of the American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, as 
follows: 
TECHNOLOGY, A THREAT TO DEMOCRACY 
(By Hugh P. Williamson) 

Among the many and diverse factors which 
today are threatening the good health of de- 
mocracy in the United States must be 
counted that electronic device, which is able 
to transmit the voice and image of one indi- 
vidual into the presence of numberless other 
individuals, at great distances and over vast 
areas, simultaneously, thus enabling a mortal 
person to approximate ubiquity. Television 
will accomplish this seeming miracle for any- 
one who has, and is willing to expend the 
financial resources necessary to command Its 
services. 

It is obvious that television, with its 
unique qualities of personality projection, is 
an ideal medium for political campaigning, 
or for any other propaganda effort. Its effect 
upon the traditional concept and pattern of 
our democratic process as it directly relates 
to-office seeking, and only a little less directly 
to governmental control, is, however, dis- 
turbingly disruptive. 

This traditional concept is that, in this 
free land, any person who possesses the statu- 
tory qualifications may seek, with reasonable 
hope of success, any office in this Nation from 
the lowest to the highest. These legal quali- 
fications are few and simple and are possessed 
by the vast majority of our adult citizens. 
From the formal beginning of this Govern- 
ment in 1789, and for many years afterward, 
this concept that any office was within the 
reach of any citizen was more actual than 
theoretical. That ideal was realized in num- 
berless instances. This concept remains to- 
day as one of the cornerstones of our gov- 
ernmental house. But it has become far 
more theory than fact, an illusion rather 
than an actuality, The reasons for this 
change would seem to be two, a vastly in- 
creased population, and technology, of which 
television is the most recent and dramatic 
expression. Due to these developments, all 
offices above the county level, which through- 
out much of our national history could be 
attained without the expenditure of big 
money, no longer can be. Let us look at the 
reasons for this change: 

* 


Long political experience has firmly estab- 
lished the political principle that the great 
objective of every candidate should be to be 
seen and heard by as many voters as pos- 
sible. The soundness of this principle has 
been repeatedly demonstrated by the fact 
that in the large majority of instances, and 
in the absence of unusual circumstances, 
those candidates are successful who are seen 
and heard by more people than are their 
opponents. The reasons are obvious, One 
is that a majority of voters do not compare, 
analyze, and determine in their minds, by a 
dispassionate intellectual process, the candi- 
date best qualified for office. On the con- 
trary their vote is cast for that candidate 
with whose face and name they are most 
familar. That greater familiarity is, of 
course, achieved by the simple process of 
more frequent impressment, which is 
effected by simple repetition. The same 
policy Is alsd effective, although perhaps In 
somewhat less degree, with the thinking, or 
egg-head voters because If the candidate has 
any substance in his campaign, and most 
candidates do have, its presentation will 
usually have some effect. This is partiularly 
true if rival candidates, through negligence 
or lack of opportunity, do not present their 
cause for the consideration of the intel- 
lectual voter. 

Until the advent of technological devices 
there was substantial equality of opportunity 
among candidates in this respect. This was 
true, for example, when the recent Juvenile 
hero, Davy Crockett, ran for Congress in 
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Tennessee. He was, reputedly, a financially 
poor man, but even so he was able to obtain 
and maintain an adequate riding horse, since 
the horse cost very little and its maintenance 
almost nothing. And Crockett’s opponent, 
although he may have owned half of the 
State of Tennessee, had no better means of 
transportation than Davy, because horse- 
back was the best means extant, and that 
means was available to almost everybody who 
wanted to seek office. And Davy certainly 
could ride as far, and being a superman, 
probably much farther, and see as many 
voters in a day, and probably many more, 
than his opponent. The opponent, being 
rich, could buy more whisky for electioneer- 
ing purposes. But in the more basic things 
of imprinting upon the mind of the voter a 
name, a face, a personality, and presenting 
a cause, there was substantial equality of 
opportunity. Which candidate saw more 
voters, made the better impression, and so 
gained more votes, was a matter that de- 
pended directly upon the respective powers, 
abilities, energies, and fundamental worth 
of the respective candidates. Neither had 
much if any artificial advantage over the 
other. This, then, surely was democracy in 
very nearly a pure form. Strangely enough, 
almost every technical advance made by us 
since Crocketts time has lessened this 
equality and increased the part played by 
money, to the ever-increasing advantage of 
the candidate who had the most of it. 

The coming of the railroads, and the great 
increase in the production and distribution 
of newsprint, were great factors in this 
process of democracy’s debasement. The 
wealthy candidate could travel much farther 
and faster and so contact many more people 
than could his financially poor opponent, 
since train travel was far more costly than 
riding a horse about the country. In addi- 
tion to this, money could buy advertising in 
newspapers. Enough advertising in the 
period of the political press, could usually 
gain for the advertiser the editorial support 
of the paper and a certain amount of free 
advertising, since almost all editors were 
human beings, possessed of the usual human 
weaknesses. 

The general use of automobiles, which im- 
proved roads made feasible around 1910, gave 
the candidate greater mobility. They 
quickly became a campaign necessity, and 
also placed a greater financial burden upon 
the candidates. 

Following the factors of railroads, news- 
print, and motor vehicles in the campaign 
field, was radio. Candidates had been tenta- 
tively experimenting with it for several years 
prior to the general election of 1932, but until 
that time radio could not be said to have been 
a major campaign medium. However, in the 
presidential race that year it became of vast 
importance. Franklin Roosevelt, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, and radio seemed to be ex- 
pressly designed for each other. Not only 
did he use it with great effectiveness in his 
initial campaign, but to an even greater de- 

in maintaining, consolidating, and in- 
creasing his popularity with the American 
people. His inaugural address, delivered on 
March 4, 1933, in which he said, “We have 
nothing to fear but fear itself,“ calmed the 
panic feelings in millions of his fellow 
countrymen. And his famous fireside chats 
made him a welcome and familiar visitor in 
almost all American homes that had radio 
sets, which included most homes. Mean- 
while, however, the candidate for nomination 
in a party primary campaign, who had lim- 
ited financial resources, very severely felt 
the strain of technology's latest contribution 
to electioneering. While it was highly effec- 
tive, it was also exorbitantly, and for exten- 
sive use, prohibitively, costly. And so the 
former Davy Crockett era of substantial 
equality of election opportunity between rich 
and poor receded yet farther into the back- 
ground as the role of money loomed ever 
larger. While primary candidate John Poor- 
man was addressing, in person, a group of 50, 
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75, or a few more, voters, his opponent, Bill 
Moneybags, or perhaps someone more tal- 
ented and personable, was sitting in a radio 
booth presenting his case in his behalf, to 
thousands and perhaps to hundreds of 
thousands of voters, 


1 


With the coming of televislon, which 
amazingly stimulates the appearance to the 
viewer of the person projected by the ma- 
chine, the climax of technology has seem- 
ingly been reached, as has also the dispar- 
ity of election opportunity between the rich 
and the poor primary candidates, because, as 
compared with the cost of television, radio 
campaigning is a dime-a-dozen. medium. 
Furthermore the enormous increase in popu- 
lation, an increase which steadily continues, 
makes it increasingly difficult for a candi- 
date to see personally more than a small 
percentage of voters, a percentage which is 
decreasing in general ratio to the increase in 
the number of voters. This fact of course 
increases the value of the electronic devices 
by which means a candidate can come into 
the presence of a million persons as easily 
and as quickly as he can come into the 
presence of a hundred, 

The specific result of this situation is that 
to make an adequate primary campaign on 
a statewlde level, the candidate must spend, 
or have spent in his behalf, a very large 
sum of money, a sum so large that the man 
of even better-than-average financial condi- 
tion cannot even start to do it. This means, 
it would seem, that in the future candi- 
dates will largely be of two kinds only. One 
will be the very wealthy person who can 
afford to risk the expenditure, and the loss, 
of anywhere from $50,000 to $100,000 in_a 
primary campaign. The other kind of can- 
didate will be the person who, unable to 
finance his campaign himself, permits it to 
be subsidized by special interest groups. 
Such groups do not put money into a cam- 
paign out of admiration for the candidate, 
or because they believe that he will make a 
good public official. They do so only after 
a thorough and ironclad understanding 
with the candidate that if elected he will 
do the bidding of the group that financed 
his campaign, and will use all power of his 
office to further the objectives of the group, 
even though such objectives are contrary to 
public policy and the general-welfare. Ev- 
ery dollar spent by such a group is spent in 
the expectation that it will return, mani- 
fold. 

Thus, in the future, it seems inevitable 
that candidates for office on the State level, 
and to only a somewhat lesser degree on 
the State senatorial and congressional levels, 
will be either men of great wealth, or men 
of no principle who go into office in chains 
and fetters. This is a far cry from the times 
of Davy Crockett, and presents but a bleak 
outlook for democracy, of which indeed it 
makes a solemn mockery. It represents a 
rather amazing return, after a long depar- 
ture, to a part of Alexander Hamiltons con- 
cept of government by the rich and well- 
born. : 

Certainly the possession of great wealth 
does not always, and necessarily, mean that 
a person will not make an excellent public 
official, as many wealthy public officials have 
amply demonstrated. But, on the contrary, 
it cannot be denied that the viewpoint of 
the man of average income 1 not that of 
the wealthy man, and that the edlate. 
Interests ot the two are not the same. And 
no one, ot course, would take the position 
that a situation in which only a wealthy 
person could seek public office was demo- 
cratic or good. It is too obvious to need 
elaboration that a person such as the subsi- 
dized candidate, who uses all the resources 
of an office for the benefit of a special in- 
terest group, to the extent of his influence 
completely defeats the democratic objective. 

For a good many years prior to the turn 
of the century observant persons of good in- 
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tent had discerned this evil and had recog- 
nized its threat to the democratic process. 
General recognition of it was strong enough, 
in Missouri, as early as 1893, to result in 
the passage of an act “to prevent corrupt 
Practices In elections, to limit the expendi- 
tures of candidates.” 

In 1921 this law was amended andthe 
amount of permissible expenditure was 
increased. 

In 1954 the attorney general of Missouri, 
at the r est of the secretary of state, ren- 
Gered an official opinion holding that the 
amount which a candidate could lawfully 
spend in a primary campaign for United 
States Senator was 616.786, exclusive of ac- 
tual traveling expenses. This same figure 
Would also be applicable to candidates for all 
Other offices on a statewide level. Due to 
Some increases in population this amount 
Will be slightly higher in 1956, but not much, 
It is an amount which is wholly unrealistic 
inasmuch as strict compliance with it would 
not enable a candidate to do much more 
than makes the initial moves in his campaign. 
However, the corrupt-practices law is so 
framed that the candidate can remain, tech- 
Dically, within its narrow confines at the 
time that vast, and completely unlimited, 
ne ot money are poured into his election 
effort. 


As a solution to this situation it may be 
Suggested that the corrupt practices law be 
50 rewritten that no evasion of it is possible. 
The answer to this is that, even if that could 
be done (which, for many reasons, is highly 
doubtful), it is not entirely certain that it 
Would be desirable to do so. It is true that 
a primary campaign expenditure of $16,786, 
in addition to traveling expenses, would 
Place such a campaign within the reach of 
many would-be candidates, and in that re- 
Spect it would we highily desirable. However, 
it is also highly desirable, from the viewpoint 
ot functional democracy, that as many vot- 
ers as possible know as well as possible the 
Candidates from among whom they must 
make a choice. If, as stated, every primary 
Candidate were limited to a total expendi- 
ture of the sum which is now fixed by law, 
the voters, to a very large extent, would have 
to choose blindly because the candidates 
Would not be able to make themselves gen- 
erally known. If the permissible amount 
were raised to around $50,000, the bare minl- 
mum now necessary for a serious campaign, 
then automatically many worthy potential 
Candidates of limited financial resources 
Would be eliminated. 

It would appear that we are in a curious 
situation. In radio and television, we have 
the devices that could do much to make the 
democratic process effective insofar as by 
these media practically all voters could be- 
dome thoroughly familiar with candidates for 
Public office. This, as I stated, is highly 
desirable. But instead these media, for the 
reasons discussed above, are highly corrup- 
tive of the democratic process. { 

u 

It might seem that this very undesirable 
Situation, which appears to be incapable of 
change by any method now available, would 
Call for State and Federal control. The only 
Way, it would seem, in which this could be 
Gone (at least on the State level) would be 
for the State to allocate to every primary 
Candidate, of every party, an amount of 
money sufficient to enable the candidate to 
Make a campaign of such a nature as would 
enable the voters to become familiar with 
them. 

Such a procedure would appear to have 
Some features to recommend it. It would 
very largely eliminate the present situation 
Of vast inequality of election opportunity 
and would, in this respect, go far toward a 
return to the democratic times of Davy 
Crockett, in which the success of every can- 
didate would largely depend upon his qual- 
itles J body, mind, and spirit. It would 
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facilitate the democratic process by enabling 
the voters to be familiar with all candi- 
dates for office and so to make a more intel- 
ligent choice. Furthermore the amount of 
public money which would be required for 
such a plan would not be, comparatively, 
very significant, 

But such a plan would have numerous 
obvious weaknesses and dangers. Govern- 
ment control can be impartial and dispas- 
sionate; in the hands of partial and selfish 
public officials, it can also become highly 
discriminatory and oppressive. Many ap- 
parent difficulties would present themselves 
in its actual administration. Doubtless, if 
a primary campaign could be made without 
expense to the candidate, many frivolous 
candidates would appear and demand an 
allocation of money from the State for cam- 
paign purposes. Eliminating such persons 
would present serious difficulties. It would 
appear that such a plan would be much more 
easily followed in a general election, after 
party candidates had been elected. Such a 
plan, however, is also far less necessary in a 
general election because there the major 
political parties are usually able to muster 
enough money to get their candidates and 
their issues before the voters. It is In party 
primaries, where each candidate for nomi- 
nation is very largely dependent upon own 
resources, that the great disparity of oppor- 
tunity exists. 

It is suggested that the situation here dis- 
cussed is a serious threat to the democratic 
process, which it has already seriously de- 
based. Certainly a solution to the situation 
can be found. Finding it is very much worth 
our time and thought. If democracy is to 
withstand the enormous stresses and pres- 
sures which are being brought to bear upon 
it, and to function in a manner which will, 
by example, persuade the doubtful peoples 
of the world that it is the best of all possible 
forms of government, it must not be cheap- 
ened, weakened, or adulterated. 


Mr. Speaker, in the same vein, and 
further emphasizing the effect on our 
democratic processes, Senator JOHN F. 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, in the intro- 
duction to his recent book, Profiles of 
Courage, says: 

Our everyday life is becoming so saturated 
with the tremendous power of mass com- 
munications that any unpopular or un- 
orthodox course arouses a storm of protest 
such as John Quincy Adams—under attack 
in 1807—could never have envisioned. Our 
political life is becoming so expensive, so 
mechanized and so dominated by profes- 
sional politicians and public relations men 
that the idealist who dreams of independent 
statesmanship is rudely awakened by the 
necessities of election and accomplishment. 

Only the very courageous will be able to 
keep alive the spirit of individualism and 
dissent which gave birth to this Nation, 
nourished it as an infant and carried it 
through its severest tests upon the attaln- 
ment of its maturity. 


Labor Racketeering Embarrasses Union 
Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 


am including an editorial from the 
Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette under 
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date of August 14 which calls attention 
to the fact that the present exposé by 
the McClellan committee is quite em- 
barrassing not only to the people but to 
the rank and file of union members. 
The editorial follows: 


Doria, Dio, Horra & Co. 


Members of labor unions and the public 
are getting a new look at a sinister coalition 
of rackets and labor leaders that has put big 
labor in a most embarrassing light. The 
Senate Rackets Investigating Committee un- 
der Senator McCLe.ttan, Democrat, of Ar- 
Kansas, is turning the spotlight on hood- 
lum-labor alliances that are liable to be 
costly to union labor’s power. 

The public, rank and file union members- 
and many employers have been the scape- 
goats of rackets, as brought out in the hear- 
ings. Anthony Doria, former secretary of 
the Allied Industrial Workers, for example, 
admits that he kept thousands of dollars in 
a secret strongbox in his office in Milwaukee, 
but never accounted for it to his union mem- 
bers. 

Doria protested that New York racketeer 
Johnny Dio, the convicted hoodlum extor- 
tionist, wanted to go straight but that a 
“cruel society” wouldn't let him. It was 
Doria who brought Dio into labor union 
affairs. 

Dio is just a good, softhearted fellow who 
broke down and cried when his henchmen 
were caught thieving, Doria told the Sena- 
tors. He is a frustrated man, poor fellow, 
who only wanted to be an honest labor lead- 
er, Doria insisted. But the investigators were 
tracing Doria’s financial wizardry and what 
became of $9,620 of union funds he deposited 
to his own map-making company, and other 
union funds he controlled. 

Dio has denied he had any connection with 
the acid blinding of labor columnist Victor 
Riesel, but he is under indictment for that 
act. 

Dio took over local 102 of the UAW-AFL 
after 1952 when the local was chartered to 
organize New York taxi drivers. But this 
local became a nest of hoodlums, the com- 
mittee shows, and these hoodlums spread out 
into teamsters“ locals. They were especially 
chartered to elect a man picked by Jimmy 
Hoffa, Midwest boss of the teamsters, to con- 
trol teamster affairs in the New York area, 
the testimony indicated. 

There is an alliance between Dio and Hof- 
fa, the committee contends, to build up Hof- 
fa's power on the east coast. Hoffa is in line 
to succeed Dave Beck as teamster interna- 
tional president. He has declared that he 
will bring all transport workers into one 
giant union to control transport everywhere, 
big and little. 

Certainly, with this kind of tieup between 
the rackets and labor, and with Hoffa in 
command of transport unions the Nation 
over, the whole country could soon be 
strangled. Surely, the Senate and 
must take into consideration the dangers 
posed by such monopolistic power, especially 
power in the hands of such gentlemen as 
Doria, Dio, Hoffa & Co. 


Farmers Are Caught Between More Than 
the Cost-Price Squeeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent, Mr. Virgil Knudson, of Gully, 
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Minn., has most clearly described the 
critical situation in which a good, efi- 
cient, and responsible family farmer 
finds himself when caught between the 
present administration's . antifarmer 
farm program and the uncontrolled 
forces of nature, m the form of floods 
which wipe out entire crops. Between 
the lack of flood control in these areas 
and the cost-price squeeze, farmers are 
being “sucked under.” The family 
farmer—the symbol of our way of life— 
cannot long survive against the on- 
slaughts of both the sliding scale parity 
and the uncontrolled forces of nature, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert this excellent letter which so 
clearly describes a tragic situation, 
which need never have been. 
The letter follows: 
GULLY, MINN. August 15, 1957. 
Cora KNUTSON, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Mas. Knutson: First, I would again thank 
you for the ardent representation you are 
giving us. We do appreciate your every 
effort. 


To quickly brief you in our status, you 
will perhaps recall that my father (C. M. K.) 
and I are partnership farming 1,040 acres 
north of Gully on the Lost River. This en- 
terprise was started upon my return from 
the service 11 years ago. We started with 
one quarter section of cheap land and 
have sweat up to our present status. In 
these 11 ensuing years we have lost 3 en- 
tire crops from the flooding of Lost River— 
11 years we have promoted and waited for 
the channeling of the river. With the pres- 
ent price-cost squeeze and this year's entire 
crop loss, we have been forced deep in debt. 
The situation we are facing is critical in 
our lives. Should be discontinue while we 
are still able to sell and leave farming 
with more assets than which we started? 
Mr. Benson would say, yes, of course. Per- 
haps you would say it depends on your 
individual situation. We find it hard to 
find a basis for clear, clean-cut facts upon 
which to establish a definite decision. 
Everyone desires to help us (the family 
farmer) but no one can do anything basically 
constructive. Perhaps I am unduly pessi- 
mistic today since yesterday we visited with 
Mr. Anderson, our district FHA representa- 
tive, and found they have no money ap- 
plicable to our situation. Well Cora, it 
summarizes to this. Dad and I have con- 
cluded we can no longer survive the combined 
elements of a price squeeze and Lost River 
floods. Without one or the other we will 
continue in our life's ambition—farming. 

We have only one hope. The passage of 
the rivers and harbors bill, including Lost 
River. Should this bill be rejected by either 
Congress or the President, two more farmers 
hang up their hats to make room for Mr. 
Benson's farm barons. 

I am sincerely sorry to take of your time 
for another tale of woe, but you have ex- 
pressed a desire to know the facts. We 
realize your situation and your efforts. The 
only further request we might make is that 
you would please keep us informed as to 
every move this rivers and harbors bill 
makes. You see so much depends on that 
bill for us—our future. < 

Our: C. M. Knudson, father; Alice Knud- 
son, mother; Mona Knudson, wife; Julie 
Knudson, daughter; Gail Knudson, daughter; 
Virginia Knudson, daughter; Jack Knudson, 


son. 
Yours truly, 
VIRGIL KNUDSON. 
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Birthday of the Honorable Bernard 
Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a great pleasure for me to remind my 
colleagues that today marks the 87th 
birthday of one of our greatest living 
Americans, Bernard M. Baruch, whom 
we all admire as a master mobilizer of 
our national strength and security. 

Warm congratulations are due this 
vulnerable elder statesman whose life- 
time of devoted service to his country 
and his oft-repeated recommendations 
over the years may be aptly symbolized 
by the phrase: peace through strength, 

Not alone, however, is this his birthday, 
but it is also the publication date of the 
first volume of his autobiography en- 
titled “Baruch: My Own Story.” This 
book is an absorbing record of events 
that molded Mr. Baruch’s life and, in a 
larger sense, many of the events that 
are recounted had a significant impact 
on our American history and the days 
since the Civil War. 

On the occasion of Mr. Baruch’s 87th 
birthday and the publication of his book, 
I consider it an honor to offer public 
tribute to this stalwart American. It is 
with a feeling of admiration and deep 
respect for him that, under unanimous 
consent, I place in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the excellent review by Arthur 
Krock of Mr. Baruch's book which ap- 
porma 12 the New York Times of August 


Looxinc Back Upon A RICH Lirr—Brrnarp 
Ban ven RECALLS His ADVENTURES IN WALL 
STREET AND IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


(By Arthur Krock) 


This is the first volume of the autobl- 
ography of an American whose prescience, 
integrity and disciplined mind brought him 
fame and fortune—‘at 32 I had in cash 
$100,000 for every year of my life.” But, 
except under Woodrow Wilson, as Chairman 
of the War Industries Board in World War I, 


Bernard Baruch, for all his miraculous pre- 


science, though often called on, was almost 
as often disregarded. He accurately forecast 
events for succeeding Presidents who sum- 
moned him to counsel and public service, 
and he told how popular action would be 
shaped by these events. Yet, save for pro- 
grams for stockpiling essential raw mater- 
jals and regulating their prices and a brief 
adherence to his plan for checking the atomic 
Weapons race, most of his warnings and 
formulae in the areas of economics and 
diplomacy were not acted on until it was 
too late to realize their full potentials. 
That is the dismal history of Baruch's 
efforts to prepare the Nation for World 
War II, to dispel the awful threat of nuclear 
war and to head off this conflict and the war 
in Korea. But Baruch makes no lament 
for this irony in his experience. Elabora- 
tion of the point would be alien to his trait 
of looking forward; also, it developed after 
the period in which this volume comes to 
an end. But to a reviewer familiar with 
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Baruch's Government services after Wilson's 
time, the anomaly comes strongly to mind in 
reading the last chapter, wherein Baruch 
gives his view of the qualities the American 
people and their public servants will require 
to meet the tests of the times and his form- 
ula for saving civilization from atomic war. 

As a financier, in contrast to his larger role 
as a statesman, Baruch also knew disap- 
pointments. From the time when, as a lad 
in Camden, S. C., he watched the trains go 
by he always wanted to own a railroad. He 
almost attained his ambition in the strug- 
gle for control of the Louisville & Nashville. 
Once he came nearer to his goal. 
` This opportunity arose during an evening 
at bridge. The matter of Baruch’s ambi- 
tion having been mentioned, Thomas F. 
Ryan and to James B. Duke, “Why don't we 
buy the railroad for Bernie and let him run 
it?’ The road was the Atlantic Coast Line, 
and Henry Walters, principal owner of its 
stock, was willing, but the purchase, which 
Baruch was resolved to finance himself, was 
canceled by the bankers of the ACL. 

In each instance the frustrating power 
was J. P. Morgan, Sr. As the book makes 
plain, one of Baruch's great aspirations was 
an association with Morgan he could never 
attain. So much did he desire this that on 
an occasion when Morgan was supporting @ 
panicked market, Baruch decided to hand 
the great banker in person a certified check 
for $1,500,000 in support of the effort. He 
ended by sending it through the mails to 
a committee. 

On another occasion he offered Morgan 
participation in the fabulous Texas Gulf 
Sulphur enterprise that made Baruch and 
William Boyce Thompson many millions. 
When Baruch told Morgan, “I personally 
will gamble $500,000" on the project, the 
banker coldly replied, “I never gamble,” and 
turned away. And once, when Baruch had 
produced a miracle of raw materials invest- 
ment, Morgan sold a large block of shares in 
it to Baruch's partner without giving Baruch 
the chance to buy that to which he felt he 
was entitled. None of this experience, how- 
ever, affected the judgment expressed in this 
book that Morgan was the greatest mind 
and most constructive force in our financial 
historyr 

Self-discipline and organization he puts 
high among the requirements for a financial 
Career such as his, and for the United States 
in this perilous world. He writes: “We 
should ask nothing of our Allies that we 
are not prepared to do ourselves. * * The 
friendship of other nations cannot be 
bought * * * I for one will never concede 
that we cannot do as much in defense of 
our freedoms as any enemy may be doing 
to destroy them.” 

Lest an erroneous impression of the auto- 
biography may be given by stress on these 
aspects, the prospective reader should be 
notified at once that this is an exciting tale 
of men and millions, of titanic conflicts, 
speculations and panics in Wall Street and 
of reconstruction times in South Carolina. 
It also is a tale of tender family relations and 
parental reverence.’ And it is sufficiently 
salted with humor and peppered with anec- 
dote to produce a literary item of absorbing 
interest, 

Appropriately, the major part of the book 
relates the American financial story from the 
panic of 1893 to the beginning of World War 
I. The characters are giants—Morgan, Jacob 
Schiff; James J. Hill, Edward H. Harri- 
man, John W. Gates (“I saw him bet $1 
million at baccarat in the old Waldorf”); 
James R. Keene (“easily head and shoulders 
above any speculator I ever knew"), Eugene 
Meyer, Jr. (a man of the highest integrity”), 
Daniel C. Jackling, and the Guggenheims. 
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And there are quieter folk; but of ‘equal im- 
8 to the narrative, and more charm- 


Among these was Prof. George B. Newcomb 
of the faculty of the College of the City of 
New York. He taught young Baruch eco- 
nomics, hammering at the inevitable work- 
ings of the law of supply and demand, and 
“10 years later I became rich for remember- 
ing his words.” 

There are the simple Negroes on Hobcaw, 
the South Carolina plantation bought by 
Baruch in his thirties out of sentiment for 
his native State: Moses Jenkins, whose fa- 
vorite sermon was about Phar-a-oh and De 
Chillun: Abraham, who failed to attain his 
repentent wish to join the church, late th 
life, because he could not believe with the 
deacon that dem hongry African lions done 
Spared de Prophet Dan’l.” 

And there are the late Senator Key Pitt- 
man, of Nevada, and Justice Richard Lydon, 
of New York, who rushed into the flaming 
Manorhouse at Hobcaw in the agonized re- 
Membrance that a fine barrel of corn licker 
Was about to be consumed with the rest of 
the property. 

Mr. Baruch describes the conflicts among 
the giants of finance in the greatest stock 
market wars of history. This extract from 
&n account of the fight for control of the 
Northern Pacific is an example; “On the ex- 
Change floor fear had completely taken the 
Place of reason. Stocks were being dumped 
wildly, dropping from 10 to 20 points. There 
Were rumors of corners in other stocks. In 
a panic it is not easy to avoid being swept 
along with the mad tide * * . However, 
having made my plans in advance, I was 
able to step aside and keep my wits. When 
Stocks were dumped I bought—my net profit 
that day was more than I made on any other 
day, before or after.” 

On father's side I am the son of an im- 
Migrant,” Baruch writes, in an early men- 
tion of the gallant surgeon of the Con- 
federate Army who labored with the 
wounded at second Manassas, Sharpsburg, 
Gettysburg and the Wilderness, and lived to 
found, with his son’s help, healing institu- 
tions of hydrotherapy in his adopted city 
and State of New York. “On mother's side 
I am descended from a family which came 
to America in the 1690's” is the author's 
first reference to Belle Wolfe Baruch, for 
Whose sake he observed the Jewish ritual, 
and in her memory still observes the holy 
days (though “I hold to no creed“); whose 
reminder that “tomorrow is Yom Kippur“ 
was enough to make him abandon a promis- 
ing short“ drive in the market (incidental- 
ly to his unexpected profit), and whose for- 
Slveness of his early propensity to visit 
8ames of chance contrived to turn his steps 
to Wall Street. 

“New York City at first overwhelmed and 
terrified me,” writes Baruch of his first view, 
&t the age of 11, of the city where he was to 

e a legend, There too, he had his 
frst encounter with a discrimination, un- 
own in Camden. “which I was to experi- 
ence many times in my later life.“ It 
barred his Episcopalian daughters from 
their mother's dancing class, and would 
have excluded them from the private schools 
they attended had it not been for their 
8 interventlon. But laws,“ he com- 
ents, “will not wipe out bigo and oj 
Pression.” >i idiki = 

He got his first job at 83 a week with a 
Wholesale supplier to druggists, and, taking 
Some securities downtown, “I first saw J. P. 

gan's famous nose and tawny eyes. “Then 
28 a runner in Wall Street, still at $3 a week, 
he became an expert at arbitrage, amassed a 
Tew extra dollars and began his acquaint- 
ance with the stock market. ("It is merely 

register of human reactions to events as 
affecting the future * * * it is merely people 
trying to read the future.“) And in this 
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reading the most proficient ultimately was 
B. M. Baruch. 

His real start came when he joined the 
firm of A. A. Housman at $5 a week and at- 
tended night school to study bookkeeping 
and contract law, Then he took to the 
study of railroads, especially those reorgan- 
ized after the panic of 1893, and chose the 
ones whose bonds he believed would surely 
rise. He urged them on the firm’s custom- 
ers, and himself would buy 10 shares at a 
time on a 10-percent margin. 

Part of the first substantial capital he 
made—$60,000— was acquired by alert ex- 
ploitation of an advantage none can have 
in this electronic age. Baruch, at Long 
Branch, heard from his partner of Ad- 
miral Schley’s victory at Santiago and de- 
cided that stocks would rise. The pair, at 
Baruch’s suggestion, chartered a locomotive 
to take them to New York; at sunrise, having 
telephoned customers for orders, they bought 
stocks on the London market and then sold 
them at a high profit on the expected rise 
in New York. 

Later came the association with Ryan and 
Duke that paid out in millions. Later came 
the day when Baruch, asking to see James 
Stillman, president of the National City 
Bank, and, referred to the cashier, opened an 
account with a certified check for $1 million; 
the furious and profitable episode of the 
Northern Pacific corner“ by Harriman; and 
then (mark the date), in September 1929, 
with a vast fortune in securities, the decision 
to turn into cash “everything I had.” 

This review of a book may fittingly con- 
clude with the story of another book, It is 
a copy of Oliver Twist, and it was presented 
to a schoolboy by Miss Katherine Blake, 
teacher at Public School 69, New York City. 
The citation describes as well as any a life 
that now has spanned 87 years. It reads “To 
Bernard Baruch, for gentlemanly deport- 
ment and general excellence, June 1881.“ 


Performance Record Speaks for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, by Wednes- 
day it should be clear as to whether or 
not we will have an opportunity to act 
on a civil-rights bill at this session—and 
perhaps likewise we will know if the bill 
is to be a gesture or if it will actually 
protect the voting right of southern 
Negroes. 

As for me, I shall continue to the last 
trying to strengthen as much as possible 
any bill beforé the House; but let me 
make it clear that when the chips are 
down on final passage I shall vote in 
favor of any measure we have before us, 
if I believe such legislation is better 
than no legisation, because any step in 
the right direction is better than stand- 
ing still as we have for 82 years. 

As to all this hue and cry about a de- 
lay for political advantage, let me say 
that nothing said or done by the Demo- 
crat propagandists can whitewash their 
party record or brainwash the public. 

President Eisenhower and the Repub- 
lican Party have a performance record 
that speaks for itself. 
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Not a Republican voted against this 
year's civil-rights bill in the Senate. In 
the House, 168 Republicans voted for the 
civil-rights bill and only 19 against, 
while 107 Democrat Members voted “no” 
and only 118 “aye.” In other words, the 
record shows the membership in this 
House is: Republican about 9 to 1 in 
support of civil rights; Democrats not 
quite half and half. 

In 1956, in connection with last year's 
civil-rights bill, the Republicans voted 
168 in favor and 24 against, whereas the 
Democrat vote was 111 in favor and 102 
against. 

So it has been in the period 1933 
through 1952. During those many years 
that the Democrats controlled the Gov- 
ernment, of the 19 important Senate 
votes on civil rights, the Democrat ma- 
jority voted against civil rights in every 
case except 2. Twice not one single 
Democrat voted favorably; twice only one 
Democrat joined the Republican ma- 
jority supporting civil rights. 

During those same years, 1933 to 1952, 
here in the House of Representatives in 
7 out of 14 votes the majority of Demo- 
crat Members failed to give civil rights 
their vote in favor. On these same 14 
recorded votes a majority of from 68 per- 
cent to 100 percent of Republican Mem- 
bers supported civil rights, 

The Senate record shows in 3 cases 
Republicans were 100 percent in voting 
for civil-rights legislation. Only once in 
19 important votes did Republican Sena- 
tors fail to give a majority of their votes 
in support of a civil-rights issue so vital 
to minority groups. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if anyone fails to 
credit the Republican Party, and the 
party of Lincoln, from a continuing effort 
to establish the freedom of voting fran- 
chise, I say let the record speak for 
itself. 

As for me, I have been a part of the 
bipartisan effort to get a bill passed. 
Let no one say that my efforts and in- 
terest in that direction in any way have 
diminished. 

I am for a strong civil-rights bill, yes; 
but I am for a civil-rights bill, and I am 
for a civil-rights bill this year. And as 
for the false and misleading statements 
about the Republican Party, as I said, 
look at the record—the record of the past 
and the record of the future. 


Soil and Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Soil and Surplus,” which 
appeared in the August 14, 1957, issue 
of the Park City Daily News, of Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
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The editorial is as follows: 
SOIL AND SURPLUS 
che administration's soll-bank program, 
now in its second year, is aimed, of course, 
at reducing the Nation's huge farm sur- 
pluses. The somewhat limited record so far 
indicates that it may not prove too effective 
in achieving that result, a 

The bank involves six main commodities— 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts. The biggest portion of the bank is an 
acreage reserve, created by farmers taking 
land devoted to these crops out of cultiva- 
tion. The law specifies, too, that land thus 
set aside cannot be used to grow other crops. 

Last year the act was adopted too late for 
full effect, but about 12.2 million acres (10 
percent) of the total allotted to the 6 listed 
crops went into the acreage reserve. Most 
of this was taken from wheat and corn 
allotments. 

Farmers’ payments for participation in this 
program came to $260 million. They got an- 
other $25 million for taking part in the other 
aspects of the soil bank plan—the conserva- 
tion reserve. 

But despite the acreage withdrawals, wheat 
and corn in 1956 both registered 7 percent 
production increases. Output of the other 4 
crops dropped varying degrees from 15 to 1 
percent. Most experts ascribed the declines, 
however, to widespread drought rather than 
to the soil bank. 

As of April 30 this year, Government price 
supports on 1956 crops had fallen 17 percent 
below the previous year to a figure of 82.8 
billion. And commodities in Federal inven- 
tory or pledged for farmers’ loans down to 
$7.8 billion from §8.8 billion the year before. 

But the record suggests that sharply 
boosted exports of wheat and cotton were 
more responsible than the soil bank for the 
whittled surpluses. 

In 1957 the amount signed up for the 
acreage reserve is 21 million acres, against 
last year’s 12.2 million. About three-fifths 
comes out of the wheat allotment. 

It’s too early to say how 1957 production 
will turn out. But first indications for 
wheat are that output will fall perhaps just 
3 percent below 1956, despite the fact that 
nearly 13 million out of a 15-million-acre 
allotment are in the soil bank. 

As so often before with other efforts to cut 
back production, experts are finding that 
farmers set aside their poorest acres and step 
up output to new highs on the remaining. 
It’s a hard game to lick. 


Equal Rights Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following in- 
formation, which I received in a letter 
from Mrs. R. N. Longwell, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., California chairman of the 
National Woman's Party. This material 
expresses ideas with which I am glad to 
be associated: 

When our Founding Fathers drew up the 
Constitution they did not “remember the 
ladies.” This may not have been an inten- 
tional oversight on their part. We are not 
certain that they deliberately bequeathed 
this legal handicap upon their great, great, 
Great granddaughters, But, even if they did, 
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we must be careful not to do our Founding 
Fathers an injustice, for their world was not 
ours. Their way of life no more resembied 
our way of life than an oxcart resembles a 
rocket ship. 

To the 1789 woman, gazing out her cur- 
tained window at horse-drawn carriages on 
cobbled streets, our modern world would 
have seemed more improbable than Gulli- 
ver's tallest tale. How could she imagine 23 
million women marching each morning to 
salaried jobs outside the home? How could 
she visualize women attending college, be- 
coming lawyers, doctors, scientists? How 
could she know that women, someday would 
be driving cars, flying planes? 

Old Father Time, in exchange for progress, 
ever demands adjustments. And if, as the 
Supreme Court decrees, our Constitution has 
exeluded half the population, let us bring 
it up to date. 

Millions of women are working for a con- 
stitutional amendment that would put them 
in that great document on equal legal foot- 
ing with men and bestow upon them full 
citizenship. The 19th amendment gave 
them the right to vote. Now, by passing the 
equal rights amendment, let us finish the 
job. 


Investment in Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of August 16, 
1957, on the subject of our mutual secu- 
rity program: 

INVESTMENT IN FREEDOM 


President Eisenhower used. dramatic lan- 
guage when he cited the case of Korea in 
justification for the insistence that in our 
mutual security programs there be no fur- 
ther cut. He said that we had “invested” 
135,000 casualties in Korea. This “invest- 
ment,” he said, was “required from us in 
order to support our security in the world 
and to stand firmly behind the cause of 
freedom.” He went on to ask: Are we go- 
ing to nullify all those casualties by failing 
to recognize the position of Korea, facing a 
long battlefield of 155 miles, and without 
adequate support from us?” 

We don't always think of it Just that way. 
Obviously the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was not thinking in those terms when 
only a few hours later, it voted a still fur- 
ther and drastic cut in mutual-ald appro- 
priation, nor were other House Members 
when the full body affirmed the committee's 
cut. The President had said that such fur- 
ther cuts would imperil the whole program 
and with it our own security. Economy- 
minded legislators apparently felt that they 
could take the risk that the President had 
so clearly set forth. We doubt their wisdom. 

Perhaps one difficulty is that there has not 
been enough realization of the real signif- 
lcance of that word “invest.” We have al- 
ways talked about “aid,” help.“ „assist.“ 
and in some quarters there has always been 
stress upon give“ or “giveaway,” often in 
an unfriendly context. Of course, there is 
nothing wrong about giving, helping, or as- 

We could well be proud and happy 
that it is in our means to carry out this role. 
But what is implied is that we are giving 
to no good purpose and possibly giving be- 
yond our means, 
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The investment idea is the best answer to 
this form of disbelief in ourselves and in our 
friends and allles. We invest, in any field, 
some’ that we have in the expectation 
that we will eventually receive a compensa- 
tory return for what has been expended, We 
don’t give out of mere goodness of heart. We 
want a return and a profit. 

That return and profit, in the case that 
President Eisenhower cited, is support for 
our own security. It involves also our stand- 
ing firmiy in the cause of freedom. The 
assurance of our security and the advance- 
ment of human freedom—our own and that 
of others—is a substantial return on the in- 
vestment. To quote the President again, 
mutual aid is not supported by any “special 
pressure group”; this is a case where the 
welfare of all of us is involved—every single 
one of us, and our children.” 

It should be noted that in each of the 
“frontline” cases that the President noted 
Korea, Greece, Turkey, Formosa, and Viet- 
nam—we are not the only investors. Our 
casualties are small, for example, compared 
to those of the Koreans who have died for 
freedom, theirs and ours. This is not “give- 
away.” It is joint effort with its joint sacri- 
fice. The term “mutual” security is correct. 

This certainly is too important to us, and 
to those who are our allies, to become a mere 
political football. Attention has been fo- 
cused upon whether a special session of Con- 
gress would have to be called. There has 
been a curious mathematical focus upon 
what percentage of the program could be 
lopped. Such approaches are basically 
wrong. We are working the field of in- 
vestment, not aid. The focal point should be 
what we hope to gain, and, indeed, what 
we must gain by what we do at this time. 
There is still time to reconsider in the House 
and Senate the rash action taken yesterday. 
We are coinyestors in freedom with our al- 
lies. We cannot afford to fail them and to 
fail ourselves. 


Lt. Col. Emma Jane Riley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 
oF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


* OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
’ “Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, men of Mis- 
souri rank second to none in the art of 
soldiering. Their heroic conduct in 
every one of our great conflicts bear elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that Mis- 
souri is a “home of the brave.” 

From the Civil War's Jo Shelby—if 
that great soldier had been from Mas- 
sachusetts or Virginia, the libraries 
would not be able to contain the books 
written about him—to General Pershing 
in World War I and Gen. Omar 
Bradley and Maxwell Taylor in the Sec- 
ond World War era, Missouri has con- 
tributed very substantially to the ranks 
of great and courageous men who have 
led American boys to victory on battle- 
fields which gird the globe. 

Missouri now is making a great femi- 
nine contribution to our military forces 
in the person of Lt. Col. Emma Jane 
Riley, a native of the community of 
Plattsburg in Clinton County in north- 
west Missouri, 

On September 1, Colonel Riley will of- 
ficially assume the duties of Director of 
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the Women in the Air Force, commonly 
own as the WAF. 
Colonel Riley is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. R. Riley, of Plattsburg, and 
She attended the University of Missouri. 
She joined the military in 1942 as a 
Private and in only 15 years has climbed 
the top position she will assume on 

September 1. . 
Missouri is proud of Col. Emma Jane 
ey and wishes her well in her impor- 
ut new post. 

Under leave to extend, I include the 
following fine article written by John R. 
Cauley and appearing in the August 11, 
1957, edition of the Kansas City Star: i 

Wasnincron, August 10—One day last 
May, Lt. Col. Emma Jane Riley and her sister, 

Dorothy Riley, of Plattsburg. Mo., were 
Vacationing in Italy and picked up a copy 
of 1575 Paris edition of the New York Herald 

une. 

Their attention was attracted by a short 
poe item which reported that a disastrous 
8 had wiped out a small community 
Acta Wa City. There were no other 

The two girls were greatly alarmed. Could 
P e small community be their hometown, 

lattsburg? Their parents, Mr, and Mrs, 

R. Rlley, live there, and their rather is 
ai dent of the First National Bank. _After 
30 they recalled, Plattsburg was only about 

Miles north of Kansas City. 

When they returned to Wiesbaden, Ger- 

y. on May 26, there was a cable awaiting 

Onel Riley. Fearfully, she began to open 
i Here, she thought to herself, is the bad 

Ws from home. 

GOOD NEWS IN A CABLEGRAM 
As she read the cablegram, her expression 
fear turned into a joyous smile. It was 
note from a friend in the States congratu- 
Gree Colonel Riley on her appointment as 
rector of the women in the Air Force. 
in T could hardly believe the news,” she said 
$ her office in the Pentagon here. “I knew 
raged director was going to be appointed, 
2 did not think that it was going to be 


5 The next day when she returned to her 
om in Wiesbaden as staff dir.ctor of the 

omen in the Air Force in Europe, she was 
Miclally notified of her selection. 

her new job, which she officially as- 
Ph es September 1 as successor to Col. 

hated D. S. Gray, who is retiring, Colonel 

ey will be in charge of more than 8,000 
as they are called. Her principal 
Fesponsibilities are to advise the Air Force 
ut et of staff on the recruiting, training, and 
tization of women in the Air Force. 
Colonel Riley is 45 years old. She appears 
Bie younger. She has a smooth com- 
Shei sparkling green-blue eyes, dark hair 
ed with gray, and an easy and mobile 
6 1 le. She weighs 130 pounds and is 5 feet 
nehes tall. 
sahe keeps her figure trim, she explains, 
atte atching my diet. You have to do that 

r you're 40.“ 

Scdenes Riley was born in Plattsburg on 
choy 11, 1912, and attended the grade 
Sore and high school there. From Platts- 
Va S. she went to Sullins College in Bristol, 

and then entered the school of journal- 
n the University of Missouri as a junior 
her ent. She was graduated from Missouri 
hee ey. in 1934, She completed work on 
Master's degree the following year. 
HER MEMORIES OF MISSOURI UNIVERSITY 
= Sg has many happy memories of the uni- 
in aed She vividly remembers having cokes 
Bt &bler's and working for 25 cents an hour 
fing envelopes in the office of Dean Frank 
— Sororities she eschewed, and chose 
tead to live in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis Rollins. 
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“T got out of the university at a bad time,” 
she recalls. “Newspaper jobs in those de- 
pression days were nonexistent. I went 
home and did odd jobs around my father’s 
bank and on the side wrote space rate 
stories for the old Kansas City Journal Post 
and helped the Associated Press cover elec- 
tion_returns. . 

“In 1937 I went to Peoria, III., and worked 
on a historical magazine which was just 
starting. The magazine and I both struggled 
along for about 3 years and finally I got tired 
of the battle and returned home.” 

In August 1942 Miss Riley enlisted in the 
Women's Auxiliary Army Corps as a private 
and was graduated from the WAC Officer 
Candidate School at Des Moines, in Decem- 
ber of the same year. 

Thereupon following a wide range of as- 
signments in this country, each one grow- 
ing in importance and responsibility. She 
activated and commanded one of the com- 
paines at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., shortly after 
that base was opened as a third WAAC train- 
ing center. In April 1943 she was made a 
battalion commander. . 

In 1943 she was assigned to duty with the 
Army Air Force, performing various duties 
in personnel and administration at Mitchel 
Field, N. Y., Langley Field, Va., Boca Raton 
Field, Fla.; Grenier Field, N. H.; Fort Totten, 
N. V.; and Waghington, D. C. 


PLANNED TRAINING COURSE FOR WARS 


After 2 years as WAC staff director with 
the Alr Transport Command she was as- 
signed in 1948 to the Office of Procurement 
and Training, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force, as chief of the basic military and 
officer candidate school section. In this 
capacity she monitored plans for all phases 
of Air Force training of WAFS, which started 
in October 1948, at Lackland Air Force Base, 
Tex. 
In 1952 she took on a dual position of 
WAF staff director and chief of the Career 
Actions Branch, Headquarters, Military Air 
Transport Service, and later as Chief, Pro- 
mottons and Separations Division, Deputy 
Chief of Staff and Personnel within that 
headquarters. In August 1956 she was as- 
signed to Wiesbaden. 

Colonel Riley was one of the first 8 WAF 
officers selected for the rank of permanent 
lieutenant colonel in the Air Force in 1950. 
Retroactive seniority went back to July 1948. 

She sald she had no Idea of making a ca- 
reer of the military service until after the 
war was over. 

“I liked the orderly pattern of life in the 
service and was attracted by the opportunity 
of making some contribution to the coun- 
try,” she says. “I was just plain lucky to 
be assigned to the Army Air Corps in 1943, 
and I wanted to stay with that branch of 
the service.” 3 

BUT NO COMBAT DUTY 

The women in the Air Force serve 
principally in the fields of weather forecast- 
ing, communications, secretarial work and 
as flight attendants on the planes of the 
Military Air Transport Service. By law, they 
cannot be assigned to combat aircraft, 

“There is a chance,” she explains, “to en- 
ter a career which later can bé translated 
to civilian life. There are opportunities for 
world travel and for a high-school graduate 
to get a college degree after 1 or 2 terms of 
enlistment.” 

Besides the United States, WAFS are as- 
signed to air bases in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. There 
are also WAF officers in Alaska. 

Colonel Riley herself has been in Denmark, 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. 

Naturally, Colonel Riley never has com- 
manded men, but she has been around long 
enough to observe that there is little dif- 
ference in handling the problems of men 
and women in the Air Force. 
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The women are more interested in their 
housing quarters, but no more interested in 
thelr clothing than the men,” she says. 

She has had littie time for her hobbies 
since she returned from Germany to famili- 
arize herself with her new duties here. 

“I still love to write,“ she says. “If I tried 
half as hard on my writings as I do on 
these military papers, I might get some 
place.” 

She loves the ocean too,.and plans to spend 
time at Bethany Beach, Del. Colonel Riley 
has taken an apartment here at the Dor- 
chester House, where she lives by herself, 

“There is a wonderful opportunity for girls 
in the Air Force,” Colonel Riley exclaims 
enthusiastically, 


Seven Billion Dollars a Year in Buying 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by 
Sylvia Porter in the Chicago Daily News 
of July 15, 1957. This article stresses the 
importance to our entire national econ- 
omy of the annual contribution of over 
$7 billion to the buying power of our 
country that comes from social-security 
payments. f 

This furnishes justification of the ar- 
gument made in the pioneering days of 
Dr. Townsend. His original plan was 
for $200 a month, all to be spent in the 
month of its receipt, thus not only pro- 
viding for the aged but supplying a buy- 
ing power to sustain industry on a scale 
sufficient to give employment to those in 
their working years. At the time the 
Nation was in a depression, there was 
precious little buying power and unem- 
ployment was at an all-time low. The 
Townsend plan, while attacked by some 
as visionary and unsound, swept the 
country like a forest fire. I was happy 
to be one of the early champions of a 
plan that gave the only hope in an era 
of dispair and hopelessness. If industry 
was to pick up so that the unemployed 
could find jobs there had to be buying 
power, and it should be a buying power 
of continuing volume sufficient to sustain 
employment at the required level. It 
seemed to me just commonsense that 
payments made to those who had passed 
the working years, not for saving but 
for spending, would do the double trick 
of taking care of the aged and providing 
jobs for the younger. 

It is a source of satisfaction to know 
that social security, as Miss Potter points 
out, is doing just that. I would be hap- 
pier, however, if the payments to the 
aged were geared closer to the $200 a` 
month of Dr. Townsend’s original sug- 
gestion in the dark years of the depres- 
sion. 

The article from the Chicago Daily 
News follows: 
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GREASING THE WHEELS—SOCIAL SECURITY 
MUSHROOMS IN UNITED STATES ECONOMY— 
SMALL PAYMENTS TO MILLIONS CREATE 
“Firsts” mn OUR History 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

A 63-year-old woman in New York opens 
an official envelope, draws out a Government 
check for $68.10. She cashes the check at 
once and starts spending the money on goods 
and services she needs, 

A 66-year-old farmer in Iowa opens an 
identical envelope the same day, also draws 
out a modest Government check. He, too, 
cashes the check immediately, begins to buy 
things he needs and wants. 

“Small” people they are, getting and spend- 
ing relatively small amounts of money. 

Yet, these little people and their little 
checks multiplied by millions of similarly 
little people in their senior years and their 
little checks are key forces behind these 
vitally important developments: 

For the first time since the social-security 
system was created in the late thirties, the 
Government fund is today pouring out more 
money in benefits than it is collecting in 
social-security taxes. 

For the first time in American history, in- 
comes being paid by the Government to older 
citizens are climbing at a faster pace than 
the take-home pay going to all wage and 
salary workers in the land. 

For the first time ever in America, the 
spending by our older citizens of incomes 
belonging directly to them is a powerful 
stimulant to our prosperity, accounting for 
much of the bounce in consumer spending, 

TEN MILLION BENEFICIARIES NOW 


In the couple of decades that our Social 
Security System has been in existence, it 
has grown to proportions that defy compre- 
hension. Just glance at these few figures, 

Early this month, Mrs. Jean Gavin, 36, a 
widow and mother of 2 young children, be- 
came the 10 millionth beneficiary under the 
system. She's to get the maximum family 
benefit of $200 a month. 

Today, 73 million workers are covered 
under the program. That means 9 out of 
10 of us are either covered or eligible for 


coverage. 

This year over $7.3 billion will be paid out 
by the fund in social-security benefits. To 
grasp that figure, ponder the fact that in 
1941, the first year benefits were paid, the 
total was $64 million. 

In 1957 the fund will collect about $7 bil- 
lion in social-security taxes. In 1941 our 
contributions came to $688 million. 

(Despite the gap this year between tax 
collections and benefits, don’t fret about the 
fund running out of money. It has income 
from investments which will more than 
cover the gap this year and next. It may 
sink into the red temporarily in 1959, but 
social-security taxes are slated to go up under 
the law in 1960 and it will jump right back 
into the black.) 


PAYMENTS AHEAD OF ESTIMATES 


Regardless of the details the significant 
point is that social-security benefits are be- 
coming of tremendous meaning to the entire 
economy. 

The reason the fund is paying out so much 
more this year than originally estimated is 
that almost 700,000 women have taken ad- 
vantage of the change in the law in 1956 
to allow women to begin drawing benefits 
at 62, and almost 400,000 self-employed 
farmers are now qualifying for benefits. 

And in August, when the fund starts pay- 
ing benefits to the permanently and totally 
disabled who have reached the age of 50, 
soa, 275,000 or so will go on the benefit 
rolls. 

And as there and the other millions who 
are drawing monthly checks from the social- 
security pool spend their incomes, they'll 
keep the wheels of the economy turning. 
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Negroes Still Want Effective Civil-Rights 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, since 
Senate passage of the civil-rights bill, 
there has been considerable propaganda 
to the effect that some organizations 
which have favored the legislation are 
willing to settle for a weak, watered- 
down version of the bill. 

My mail indicates that the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of our Negro citizens, who 
are most directly concerned with civil- 
rights legislation, do not want just a 
mere bill and will feel that this fight has 
been in vain if we pass anything less 
than an effective measure to protect the 
voting rights of the Negro people. 

I have received hundreds of letters and 
telegrams from leaders of organizations, 
leaders of Negro opinion, and individual 
citizens protesting against the enact- 
ment of any bill which will not enforce 
the voting rights of a large body of 
American citizens who have been waiting 
since reconstruction days for an effective 
instrument. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert a cross section of the messages that 
have come to me from representative Ne- 
groes asking for a real bill: 

Congressman JOSEPH MARTIN, 
House of Representatives: 

The National Fraternal Council of 
Churches, 14 denominations, over 10 million 
members, at thelr annual session endorsed 
the administration civil-rights bill as passed 
by the House. That's the bill that over 75 
percent of the Negroes of America want per- 
sonally. I would rather have no bill passed 
at this session of Congress than to accept 
the bill passed by the Senate. 

W. H. JERNAGIN, 
Chairman of the Executive Board. 


— 


Hon. Jon Martin, 
Washington, D. C.: x 

As president of National Business League 
my contacts clearly indicate that Negroes 
generally regard civil-rights bill with jury- 
trial amendment completely unacceptable. 
It will not protect voting rights of Negro citi- 
zens in most southern States where intimi- 
dation, punitive action, and willful evasion 
can be supported by prejudiced juries. Elim- 
ination of jury-trial provision necessary for 
absolute protection of voting rights. 

FREDERICK D. PATTERSON, 
Hon. JOSEPH MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As Grand Exalted Ruler of the Improved 
Benevolent Protective Order of Elks of the 
World, I wish to inform you that the order of 
Elks is against the Senate civil-rights bill in 
its present form. Please establish for your 
records our position, that the bill should be 
vetoed in its present form. Our survey 
shows that a majority of the newspapers and 
organizations actively working in the inter- 
est of minorities are against the Senate jury- 
trial amendment, and are willing to continue 
to work for a civil-rights measure which will 
be of real benefit to all Americans. I shall 
appreciate your continued support to our 
advancement, and feel that it will be mutu- 
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ally beneficial for all concerned to veto the 
present bill. 
Rosext H. JOHNSON, 
Grand Exalted Ruler, IBPOEW, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. JosrrH W. MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As publisher oldest Negro newspaper in 
two Carolinas believe I voice sentiment Ne- 
groes both States when I say they are bitterly 
opposed to civil-rights bill with jury-trial 
amendent. Urge a strong civil-right bill or 
no bill. 


L. E. AUSTIN, 
Publisher, Carolina Times. 
Hon. JOSEPH MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Comments from readers of the Pittsburgh 
Courier throughout Nation indicate com- 
plete confidience in your position relative 
to emasculated civil-rights measure. 
Courier strongly urges that you continue to 
insist on strong civil-rights bill or ask Pres- 
ident to call special session to enact measure 
as recommended in platform of both parties- 

Mrs. ROBERT L. VANN, 
President-Treasurer, the Pittsburgh 
Coutier. 


Hon. JoserH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I agree with you fully that the 
present civil-rights bill passed by the Sen- 
ate is inadequate, Unless the jury- 
amendment is changed and there is a House- 
Senate meeting to make other n 
changes it is preferable to wait until the 
next session of Congress to consider this 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. Everetr B. SIMMONS, 
President, NAACP Branch of the 
Oranges and Maplewood, Orange, 
N. J. 


CuurRcH, 
Dayton, Ohio, August 14, 1957. 
The Honorable JOSEPH MARTIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Marrin: I have followed with 
deep interest and grave concern the debate 
on the civil-rights bill in the Senate. The 
bill as approved by your body, the House, 
has been so emasculated by the Senate that 
I respectfully urge you to vote against the 
Senate proposal for the following reasons: 

1. Because it does not protect every cit- 
zen in exercising the franchise which is his 
inalienable right. 

2. If passed in its present form, the publi¢ 
will be falsely led to believe the right to 
vote has been protected whereas it will re- 
sult in the contrary and it may be a genera- 
tion before the injustice can be removed. 

3. The Senate bill in its present form 
handicaps the Federal judge and weakens 
the power of the Federal courts by impos- 
ing a jury trial between the judges decree 
and the carrying out of the court order. 

In presenting this request may I assure 
you I shall continue to put forth every ef- 
fort to create attitudes and encourage prac- 
tices in my own community which will make 
it possible for every citizen, irrespective 
race, color, or national origion, to enjoy and 
exercise his civil rights. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. G. Ziecier, 
Recording Secretary. 


— 


RICHMOND, Va., August 13, 1957. 
Hon. JOSEPH MARTIN, 
Majority Leader, House of Repre- 
sentatives, United States Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Many of us think that Mr. Ro: 
Wilkins, of the NAACP, did not express the 
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Opinion of the overwhelming majority of 
Negroes in urging that the emasculated civil- 
Tights measure passed by the Senate be 
adopted by the joint committee. Negroes 
Want a changed status in the South. For too 
long we have been treated like quasi-slaves. 

The 15th amendment to the Constitution 
Of the United States grants Negroes the same 
right expressed in other language in the 
Senate yersion of the civil-rights measure, 
but Congress has never seen fit to enforce 
that amendment. Consequently, Negroes 
have been largely disfranchised by devious 
devices and intimidation. If the Senate 
Measure is adopted the Negro's voting status 
will remain substantially the same as it has 
been for the past 90 years, 

Race prejudice is so strong in the South 
that public sentiment of the majority of 
white people is positively in opposition to the 
idea of convicting whites in civil-rights cases 
involving Negroes. Hence, jury trials would 
be a farce. I have been urged to bring this 
to your attention. 
` Negroes in the South do not want a half a 
oaf, 

Yours respectfully, 
Davm E. LONGLEY, 
Treasurer, State Conference 
oj NAACP in Virginia. 


BLanENBORO, N. C., August 5, 1957. 
Hon, JoserH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I have watched the House and 

Senate actions on the civil-rights bill with 
een interest. I want to express my ap- 
Preciation to you for not accepting the mean- 
ingless bill passed by the Senate. 

By not accepting this bill passed by the 

mate, you have not only strengthened the 
Republican Party, you have also rendered a 
Service to this Nation before and men 
ot Christian morals all over the world. 

We are not an immatured people, as the 
United States Senate seems to think we are 
When it comes to dealing with human rights. 

e will use whatever voting rights we have 
Row at present until God helps us to elect 
men with courage enough to stand firm and 

earless of any immorality when it comes to 

dealing with human rights. Only then will 
dur country be respected as f leader of free- 
dom loving people. . 

God created men to love and to seek free- 
dom. The leaders of your party realized this 
truth under Lincoln, and I'm happy to see 
You and others of the GOP still have courage 
enough to stand on these principles today. 

You have nothing to fear from your stand 
by not accepting this meaningless bill passed 

"the Senate. I can cite cases where a jury 
Would not convict admitted criminais. To 
Name a few: Emmett Till, Willie Earl, the 
dase in South Carolina where a music teach- 
er was beaten by men of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and many others including my own county, 
Bladen. 

I would be glad if I could be of some 
*ervice of maintaining the principles of men 
uch as you and those with courage to stand 
Up and be counted for human rights. 

You haye my permission to use this letter 
in any way to help the cause of freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 
3 Rev. James C. BELLAMY, 
President, Bladen County 
Branch of NAACP. 
DANVILLE, VA, 
Hon, Joszru W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Washington, D. C.: . 
x Rights of unborn generations of American 
op oes depend on your unqualified support 
+ an effective civil-rights bill. We want an 
fective bill or no bill. 
Attorney RUTH L. HARVEY, 
President, Danville Council, National 
Council of Negro Women, 
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DANVILLE, Va. 
Hon, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We favor the civil-rights bill as passed by 
the House and we urge you to push for pas- 
sage of the House version. 

‘ J. L. WILLIAMS, 

President, Danville Chapter of Do- 
minion Bar Association. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
Hon, JosEPH W. MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: r 

Please hold out for a meaningful civil- 
rights bill; the version passed by the Senate 
is too weak. 

L. J. WILLIE, 
Durnam, N. C. 
Hon, JoserH W. MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The civil-rights bill in 
its present form, as I see it, is not acceptable 
with the jury-trial amendment. I hope that 
you will use your influence to either defeat 
or amend the bill in its present form. 

Loca Unron 204, TWSU, 
A. J. STANLEY, Sr., President. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Hon. Josepu W. MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is vitally necessary for the protection of 
the right to vote of thousands of disfran- 
chised citizens of Georgia and other South- 
ern States that the United States Congress 
pass the strongest civil-rights bill possible. 
The majority of these citizens feel and know 
that the Senate version of this bill is inade- 
quate to provide this protection. 

W. J. SHAW. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hon. JosEPH W, MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The officers and members of Quinn Chapel, 
the oldest church established by Negro 
Americans in Chicago, you to insist 
upon a strong civil-rights bill as proposed 
by President Eisenhower and not accept the 
weakened version fashioned in the Senate by 
the opponents of fair play. 

ARCHIBALD J. CasEY, Jr., Minister. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Hon. Josern W. MARTIN, 
i Washington, D. C.: 

A stronger version of the Senate's rights 
bill is the only thing that will guarantee our 
full freedom, Don't fail us. 

WILLIAM FOWLEES, 
Managing Editor of the Atlanta 
Daily World, 


— 


Durnam, N. C. 
Hon, JOSEPH MARTIN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am gravely concerned and hoping that 
you will put forth every effort to secure 
the passage of an effective civil-rights bill. 

Rev. R. L. SPEAKS, 
Pastor St. Marke AME Zion Church. 


— 


5 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Hon. JoserH W. MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Eisenhower Colored Republican 
Club, are very grateful to you Republicans 
for your fight for full freedom for every- 
body everywhere. We urge that you hold 
out for an all-but-nothing civil-rights bill, 

Dr. G. P. PARHAM, 


> Fort WORTH, TEX, 

Hon. Josera W. MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We wholeheartedly concur in the stand 

you are taking In carrying this fight for 
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civil rights where there will be justice and 
liberty for all citizens of America. 
H. H. MONROE, 
President. 
J. Dorsey ApamMs, 
Chairman of the Board, City Wide 
Voters League. 


DorxaM, N. C. 
Hon, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Most Negroes in America are bitterly op- 
posed to a civil-rights bill with a jury-trial 
amendment. It is our hope that this bill 
will be passed without such amendment, 

WILLIAM A. CLEMENT. 


BALTIMORE, Mp, 
Representative JOSEPH MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Afro-American newspapers urge you to 
stand firmly for House civil-rights bill with- 
out the crippling Senate amendments, 

Oant. MURPHY, 
President, 


— 


Fort WORTH, Tex. 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, 
House Republican Leader, 
` Washington, D. C.: 

We appreciate so very much the firm 
stand you are taking as relates to the civil- 
rights bill. It is because of your kind of 
leadership thinking that we as Negroes can 
feel that you are making a genuine contri- 
bution toward the elimination of race dis- 
crimination and to the development of 
democracy and the democratic processes. 
We hope for a civil-rights bill that assures 
every citizen equal opportunity and equal 
justice under the law. We are depending on 
you to continue contending for the faith 
that was delivered to the saints. 

Dr. GEORGE D. FLEMMINGS, 
Nat tonal President, Phi Delta Sigma 
Fraternity, Inc. 


DANVILLE, Va, 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Washington, D. C.: 

The rights of the American Negro will not 
be protected by the Senate version of the 
civil-rights bill. 

The opinion of a representative group of 
Negroes with whom I am associated indi- 
cates a desire for a strong civil-rights bill 
or no bill at all. We humbly urge you to 
zealously support a strong and effective ciyil- 
rights bill. 

Attorney Harry I. Woon, 
President of the General Alumnae 
Association of Howard University. 
— i i 
Wassıncron, D. C. 
Hon. Josxrn W, MARTIN, 
The Capitol: 

Every one of more than 50 responsible Ne- 
groes with whom I have talked within the 
last 3 days and most of whom are NAACP 
members oppose civil-rights bill with jury- 
trial amendment. 

A. T. SPAULDING. 

DvurxHaM, N. C. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
Hon. JOSEPH MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A civil rights bill without teeth will not 
help the Negro. Use all of your influence to 
get a good bill. ‘ 

RICHMOND BRANCH NAACP. 
2 
, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Hon. Josy W. Martin, Jr. 
Washington, D. C.: 

No civil-rights bill at all is preferable to 

the Senate's watered down jury trial one. 
Rev. J. C. PERRY, 
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Hovston, Tex, 
Hon. JOSEPH MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The civil-rights bill in its present for ts 
not acceptable to my race. Am urging the 
elimination of the jury-trial amendment in 
order that the voting rights of Negro citizens 
may be secured. 
Hopart TAYLOR. 
E BIRMINCHAM, ALA. 
Hon. Josxyn W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: We had rather have no bill at all if 
there is a jury trial. 
Respectfully. 


— 


W. M. PARKER. 


DANVILLE, VA. 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Give us strong civil-rights bill or no bill 

at all. 
Dr. C. C. HARVEY, 
Member, Trustee Board, Virginia 
Theological Seminary and College; 
Pastor of Whiteoak Grove Baptist 
Church; Cross Roads Baptist 
Church; Jeters Chapel Baptist 
Church; Owens Grove Baptist 
Church; Sunflower Baptist 
Church, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Hon. Josxyn W. MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Senate version civil rights unsatisfactory. 
Urge passage strongest possible measure. 
J. H. CALHOUN, 
President, Atlanta Branch, NAACP, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Hon. Josera W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Washington; D. C.: 

Our experience here in the South tells us 
that the Senate’ jury trials amendment would 
not guarantee voting rights. The jury trial 
amendment gives us the same results. as no 
bill at all. 

FRANK HUNTER, 
Public Relations Director, Abraham 
Lincoln Republican Club, 
Hon. Josera W. MARTIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As members ot the George H. White Bar 
Association, composed of Negro attorneys, we 
are strongly opposed to a eivil-rights bill 
with the jury-trial amendment. We solicit 
your strong support to the bill proposed by 


the President. 
M. HucH THOMPSON, 
President, George H. White Bar As- 
sociation. 


Braicut Horr BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 14, 1957. 
Hon. JOSEPH MARTIN, 

House of Representatives, United 

States Congress, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN MARTIN: Permit me to 
assure you that Negro Americans are mindful 
of the interest you have shown in trying 
to obtain congressional action on.an effective 
civil-rights bill. It is therefore regrettable 
that the bill which is now pending has been 
so altered as to render it relatively inconse- 
quential in solving the real problem of guar- 
anteeing voting rights to southern Negroes. 
It is an obvious fact that in many southtrn 
communities, Negroes have not obtained jus- 


tce in the trial courts before local Juries on 


simple and clear-cut issues of law; and it 
is therefore unrealistic to belleve that the 
bill as it now stands will correct the exist- 
ing customs which have led to the disfran- 
chisement of thousands of Negro citizens. 
For this reason we urge you to insist upon 
the elimination of the fury-trial amendment 
inclusive of voting rights, or forgo at this 
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time, passage of any civil-rights bill in the 
hope and prayers that a climate of open- 
mindedness and fair play will come into 
existence to enable passage of a useful and 
effective bill in some future congressional 
session. 
Respectfully yours, 
Wirm H. Gray, Jr. 


A Sad View of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “A Sad View of the World,” which 
appeared in the August 16, 1957, issue of 
the Wall Street Journal of New York, 
N. Y. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A Sap View or THE WORLD 


One does not ordinarily expect Presi- 
dents to talk of extraordinary sessions of 
Congress except to meet grave situations. 
And what is it that has provoked President 
Eisenhower into hinting at a special session 
this fall? 

The provocation is Congress’ action on the 
mutual security program, The President 
asked for an authorization to spend another 
$3.9 billion for aid to other countries. The 
Congress authorized $3.4 billion and it may 
appropriate less. This difference caused the 
President to call an impromptu press confer- 
ence and warn that he may have to call 
Congress back, 

Mr, Eisenhower offered the really prayerful 
hope that $3.4 billion would be enough, but 
there is no disguising the fact that the 
effects of the $500 million cut will be seri- 
ous. Reductions in foreign aid, he said, 
may put the interests of the United States in 
real jeopardy. Then he would have no re- 
course but a special session. 

Now this is grave talk indeed. It is the 
kind of talk that would certainly be appro- 
priate if an irresponsible Congress had left 
the Government without funds for our 
Armed Forces; in view of the President's 
opinion about foreign aid, it might have been 
expected from him if Congress had suddenly 
abolished the whole program. 

But this is not what happened, Three bil- 
lion dollars, and more, is not small sum. 
And Mr. Eisenhower is not merely arguing 
that more would be better. He is saying 
that even a few millions less can be a life- 
and-death matter for our national interests, 
a question of such great urgency that it 
may not wait between August and January. 

It is almost impossible to find this 
credible. 

But if the President is right, if somehow 
that is actually the case, then it seems to 
us he has raised far graver questions than 
whether foreign aid should be 63.4 billion or 
$3.9 billion or some other sum. 

Consider: In World War II the United 
States had to support its allies to the ex- 
tent of something like $50 billion, over and 
above the billions spent on our ðwn forces. 
Since World War II we have levied upon 
ourselves to the extent of some $60 billion 
the exact figure is lost in a welter of budget 
categories—to give ald to other non-Com- 
munist nations. 

This post-war money has gone not only 
to help these countries repair war-torn areas 
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and to give them guns against a next war. 
It has gone also to bolster their currencies, 
irrigate their farms, develop their resources, 
and thus make them economically strong 50 
they can be dependable members of the al- 
liance against communism. 

Yet the inescapable implication in the 
President's grave view of the situation is 
that in all of this we have not improved our 
position a whit. What he now says about 
the urgency for foreign aid is hardly altered 
from what President Truman said when 
pleading for a temporary foreign-aid program 
in 1947, 8 full 10 years ago. 

This is indeed a sad view of the world. 
For the inescapable conclusion must be that 
all our treasure has bought practically noth- 
ing of value. If after all those billions our 
friends and allies are still so weak, or 50 
undetermined, that they will collapse for 
want of some $500 million then the platform 
we have built is too flimsy to stand on at all. 
If the President is right, then the thing to 
question is not the $500 million but the 
whole thing. 

Fortunately for our own peace of mind, 
we do not really believe all that is so dire; 
the tail-end of congressional sessions is the 
season for political arguments to become 
ultimatums, But if the world is in so sad 
a shape as Mr. Eisenhower says, then a few 
hundred millions more of foreign aid offer 
no remedy, 


Academy Graduates Should Serve Longer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it has long 
been my contention that after the Gov- 
ernment invests a considerable amount 
in the education of a young man in one 
of the Military Academies the individual 
should be required to serve a longer pe- 
riod on active than is now the case. 


I am having legislation drafted which 
would require that graduates of the Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Air Force Academies 
must serve a minimum of 10 years on 
active duty, and I plan to introduce such 
a bill at an early date. It seems to me 
that this is a reasonable requirement, 
and I hope the legislation will be given 
favorable consideration during the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress next year. 

A 10-year active-duty requirement is 
suggested in an editorial which appeared 
in a recent edition of the Waterloo, Iowa, 
Daily Courier, and I am pleased to in- 
clude the editorial as part of my re- 
marks: 


It costs the taxpayers $37,756 to put a 
single cadet through the 4 years of training 
at the West Point Military Academy. ‘This 
specialized education, while naturally slanted 
toward military applications of knowledge, 
is the equivalent of a good college education 
and West Point graduates can usually find 
excellent jobs after their term of service is 
ended. 

This. term of military service after gradua- 
tion from West Point is only 3 years. Forty- 
eight of the 446 men who graduated in 1954 
have already resigned. Some 20 percent of 
the class of 1952 has resigned. 

Higher education for all students Is sub- 
sidized to some extent—through State sup- 
port or endowments. Millions of veterans 
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have received help through the GI Bill of 
Rights, 

But surely the graduates of the three serv- 
ice academies are receiving the highest per 
Capita subsidy and should, in return, be re- 
Quired to remain in the service longer than 3 

-Or 4 years. The Government is not justified 
in investing large sums in the education of 
young men in these service academies unless 
it gets some guaranty of longer service on 
Active duty. Surely a minimum requirement 
Of at least 10 years should be imposed. 


The 18th and 19th of a Series of Edi- 
torials by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 t 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, following 
are the 18th and 19th of a series of edi- 
letters by Mr. F. Fy McNaughton, 
commenting on his recent trip to Russia, 
Which are appearing in the Pekin Daily 
es, Pekin, III.: 
[From the Pekin (ni.) Daily Times of 
of August 10, 1957] 
THE Evrror’s LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 
po we teach Russian? 
8 á 


But they teach English. 

They haye 41,000 teachers in Russia who 
teach English, 

My guess is that they are exclusively En- 
Blish teachers. 

Also, the children are required to learn 
English, 

For a while, children had to study En- 
lish from their first day at school, (They 
Start school at 7). 

But now they have changed it and do not 
Start teaching English to the children until 
they are 10. 

Of course more adult students may (per- 
3 many must) study other languages, too. 

y? 

Because Russia wants her people equipped 
to make friends with and deal with the 
World, 

Russia invites and entertains many guests. 
All important Indians, Burmese, Gelonese: 
and many important Chinese and Arabs 
"peak English. 

Besides, important technical books are 
Nearly all translated (from whatever tongue 
Written) into English. The Russians don't 
Alm to miss any technical information from 
how to control potato bugs to how to buy a 
hydrogen bomb, 

But when I see Russians by the millions 
Studying different languages from their own, 
I think most of the one billion people on 
this earth who have not yet joined either 
the Russian side or our side. 

They aim to get them. 

Then us. 


[From the Pekin (III.) Daily Times of 
August 12, 1957} 
Tue Eprror’s LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 

“Who gets this apartment?“ 

The Russians were showing us through a 
new apartment building near the University. 
We Came to an apartment that would have a 
Kitchen and bathroom of its own. 

(Nearly all families live in a room or two 
and share a kitchen and bathroom and tollet 
With other families.) 
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“Who gets this?” I asked. 

The answer was: “The state decides.” 

That is typical of the situation which the 
average man of the free world, whether he be 
French, Dane, Arab, Scot, Indians, German, 
or American, finds hard to take, 

It's the same with jobs, 

There is only one boss, 

It is the state. 

Imagine living where you could not get 
mad at your landlord and move because 
there is only one landlord. 

And if you get in a huff at your boss, 
well—there’s only one boss. 

And that same landlord and boss tells you 
what you should read and keeps from you 
what they forbid you to know, 

And that same landlord and boss alms to 
control your thinking! 

Of course the Russians might reply: 

(1) Having only one landlord isn't so bad 
if he charges you only $2 a month rent. 

(2) Having only one boss isn't so bad, if 
you know he will always have a job for you. 

But how can the Russians justify trying to 
compel one to think in only one way? 


Reclamation and Water Conservation as 
National Policy Boosted by President 
Eisenhower in Signing San Angelo, 
Tex., Reclamation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, by sign- 
ing the San Angelo, Tex., reclamation 
project bill on last Friday, President 
Eisenhower further confirmed his sup- 
port of reclamation and water conserva- 
tion as a national policy. The action of 
the Congress in passing this bill and the 
action of the President in approving it 
will be acclaimed by all true friends of 
reclamation, particularly in the west and 
southwest where the value of water and 
its conservation is so universally recog- 
nized and appreciated. 

This project, highly recommended and 
justified by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Secretary of the Interior, is one 
of the sounder reclamation projects that 
has been considered by the Congress in 
recent years. Its benefit-cost ratio is 
more than 2 to 1. The proportion of 
cost chargeable to municipal and indus- 
trial uses is only 20 percent—every penny 
of which is reimbursable to the Govefn- 
ment, with interest. There have been 
very few reclamation projects before the 
Congress in recent years where such a 
small proportion of the cost was attrib- 
utable to municipal uses. This propor- 
tion in most of the reclamation projects 
runs up as high as 40 to 75 percent. 

One of the pressing domestic demands 
in this country today is a more widely 
recognized need for water conservation, 
which goes hand-in-hand with soil con- 
servation. To meet the minimum re- 
quirements for normal progress we must 
store and conserve floodwaters and con- 
vert such water to the use of man. 
That sort of planning is needed every- 
where, on every stream and river in 
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America where storage dams are eco- 
nomically feasible. To ignore that need 
and its importance is to gamble with 
our future and to stymie progress on the 
homefront, and to practice false econo- 
my. 

So long as the Congress supports 
projects of this nature that are engi- 
neeringly sound and economically feasi- 
ble, reclamation as a national policy will 
continue to command and deserve pub- 
lic support. The Congress m approving 
the San Angelo project has given sup- 
port to that principle. The President in 
signing the bill has demonstrated his 
friendship for sound and feasible water 
conservation policies. The passage and 
approval of this bill is deeply appre- 
ciated by the people in the ediate 
area of the project, as well as by the 
papis of Texas and of the great South- 
west, 


Some Things You Cannot Buy Even in a 
k Big City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER - 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial writ- 
ten by Carlton Morris: 

Some Tos You Cannot Buy Even IN A 
Bic Crrr *. 
(By Carlton Morris) 

GaTESVILLE.—People in the cities have a lot 
of trouble understanding why other people 
live in small towns and rural communities. 
Perhaps we who live quietly beside the road 
could tell them our reasons. 

Perhaps we would say that we love 
and quiet and country things best of all and 
of course we would be right as to our reasons. 
But I think that we live in small towns and 
communities because we can know our neigh- 
bors by first name and feel free to drop 
around to pass the time of day when we 
please. 

We like to know all about our neighbors in 
Small communities. We know when the 
baby is sick and when he is well. We know 
who is getting married and who should get 
married. We know whose husband is run- 
ning around and we know whose wife he is 
running around with, for all things are re- 
vealed in small communities. 

We don't particularly like our neighbors in 
these small communities unless their views, 
religion, and politics are the same as our 
own. We don't especially like to see them 
get ahead and very seldom do they act with 
knowledge and forethought and very seldom 
do they consult us about their problems, 
even when we are better equipped to handle 
their problems than they are to handle any- 
thing. 


We don't like the way they build their 
homes. If they decide to repair, we almost 
invariably feel that they would have done 
better to build anew. And when they build, 
we often feel that they are going too deep in 
debt and should have made out with the old 
home, 

We don't care for a man or woman who 
drinks too much and we can't abide the 
prude who refuses to touch the stuff. 


On any issue, no matter how simple, we 
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find it necessary to take side one way or the 
other. 

We hate a deep and abiding Interest in our 
schools in small communities. Or at least 
we say we do, but strangely enough we can 
never find the time to help out with them in 
any form or fashion. But we know all about 
them and how they should be operated, even 
better than the teachers. We do not hesi- 
tate to tell one and all about cur knowledge 
in this matter, 

In our churches we condemn sin in any 
form except the private little pet sins that 
we like of our own. These are not so bad to 
begin with and actually harm no one. But 
we do condemn it among the neighbors for 
we want our little communities to be good 
places to live. 

We are not particularly interested in the 
rest of the world in our little communities 
for if we succeed in keeping our own little 
world on the straight and narrow, we will 
have done enough. 

Viewed from the outside, it would seem 
that we are maybe a little narrow in our 
Viewpoint and that we tend to grow inward 
rather than expanding outward, and as 
everyone knows, this is not good. 

Comes a time though when a small com- 
munity is the best place on God's green 
earth. Just let one of the neighbors really 
need help. Financial aid or a loss by fire or 
a death in the family or bad sickness or any 
one of a dozen things. Then friend and foe 
turn out and help him in every way possible. 
At a time like that friend and foe alike stop 
by to place a hand on his shoulder to let him 
know they are with him all the way. And 
that Is the way of small communities. 

And you can't even buy such in a city. 


German Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter to the editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, which ap- 
peared in that paper on August 18, 1957: 
GERMAN ASSETS—READER QUERIES REVERSAL 

- oF UNTTED STATES POLICY 
To the NEw YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Unless prompt action is taken, pro-German 
lobbyists in Washington will be celebrating 
à resounding victory. After World War I 
Germany promised to pay the war claims of 
American citizens, and the United States re- 
turned confiscated enemy property, Germany 
defaulted. 1 

After World War II, America, Great Brit- 
ain, and 16 other Allied nation signed the 
Paris Reparation Agreement (1946). They 
agreed tp retain sequestered enemy assets 
in lieu of reparations, and specifically under- 
took not to return them to German owner- 
ship or control. In 1948 Congress gave added 
recognition to this agreement in the War 
Claims Act, declaring that German and Japa- 
nese assets would not be returned, nor for- 
mer owners compensated. In 1952, Federal 
Germany agreed tn the Bonn convention that 
the sequestered assets should be retained 
by the victors as their only reparation. 

Yet now, while hundreds and thousands 
of those who suffered under Nazi persecu- 
tion still await their promised compensation, 
Washington proposes measures for an equi- 
table monetary return of confiscated German 
This would be very gratifying to 
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some of the German vested Interests who 
strongly supported the Nazi regime—until it 
fell; and realizing the inherent dangers, the 
peoples of America and her allies have every 
right to know just what is behind so extraor- 
dinary a reversal of policy. 
L. M. Horxtes. 
Devizes, ENGLAND, August 15, 1957. 


Plan Expands Use of Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, Mr. 
Speaker, the attached article from the 
New York Times of August 4 reflects a 
recognition, at least in part, of the grow- 
ing need for improvement of the Panama 
Canal. Without in any way detracting 
from the wisdom of judgment exercised 
in proposing these improvements, it is 
noted that they are merely symptomatic 
treatment of a basic ill. 

The Congress should not be lulled into 
complacency by anything less than a 
comprehensive study of the various 
recommendations which are now before 
it. These include proposals for long- 
range structural changes, alteration of 
alinement, serious diplomatic considera- 
tions and various others. For a long 
time I have advocated the appointment 
of a nonpartisan, entirely unbiased, and 
completely competent commission to 
weigh the data at hand and to recom- 
mend to the Congress the long-range 
program. This move has been opposed 
by various executive departments for 
reasons which they consider to be suffi- 
cient, In any event, they have fore- 
stalled the passage of the enabling legis- 
lation. 

I now note with great interest and 
satisfaction that the chairman of the 
Merchant Marine Committee, the Hon- 
orable HERBERT C. Bonner, of North 
Carolina, proposes to appoint a commis- 
sion of a similar nature but with fewer 
members to study the situation and to 
report its findings to the committee. 
Knowing Mr. BONNER as I do and have 
through many years I am confident that 
his choice of members of the commission 
will be wise and that the resulting report 
Will in all probability lead the way to an 
erly solution of the Panama Canal 
probiems. 
|The New York Times, Sunday, August 4, 

1957] 

Pian Expanns Use or PANAMA Canat— 
WIDENINGS AND ADDITIONAL LIGHTING 
Wovro Pur Sare Transir ON 24-Hour 
Basis 
BALBOA, C. Z., August 3—A short-range 

plan for improvements to increase the de- 

pendable transit capacity of the Panama 

Canal by about 25 percent has been approved 

by the Board of Directors of the Panama 

Canal Company. 

The plan, which is designed to meet world 
shipping requirements for the next 10 to 20 
years, will be submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget and to the appropriate co 1 
committees. Its estimated cost is $18,956,000. 
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Five major improvements are proposed, 
but the cost of one of these is already 
budgeted. This phase of the program is the 
purchase of five additional towing locomo- 
tives. 

One of the four phases of the program for 
which approval is sought is the lighting of 
Gaillard Cut and improved lighting of locks 
for safer night operation. 

Another phase of the plan contemplates 
mooring facilities for two large ships just 
north of the Pedro Miguel locks. The aim 
is to facilitate the dispatching of ships 
through these locks and the narrow reaches 
of Gaillard Cut. 

PROJECTED WIDENINGS 


A further phase of the plan is the widening 
of the Paraiso and Cucaracha reaches of 
the Gaillard Cut to 500 feet, plus the deep- 
ening of the widened reaches by 5 feet. 

The other phase is the widening of Bend 
1,660. 

The sections of the channel marked for 
widening have had many ship accidents. 
The Paraiso and Cucaracha reaches are con- 
sidered particularly hazardous because of 
their narrow rocky banks and because surges 
of water from the Pedro Miguel lockages 
make ships sheer unexpectedly. 

The widening of Bend 1,660 is deemed 
urgent. The Bend 1,660 record for bank- 
strikings and collisions is the worst of any 
part of the canal. The channel changes 
direction by over 37° at this point, making 
heavy bulk carriers dificult to.maneuver. 


ADVANTAGES OUTLINED 


The widenings and added lighting, it 18 
said, would reduce the number of ships re- 
quiring daylight transit and the number of 
those needing “clearout,” which means onè- 
way traffic with no passing permitted. 

The plan is designed to permit round-the- 
clock operations under safe conditions. The 
waterway is now on a basis of about 16 hours. 

Canal transits during the overhaul period 
would drop to an estimated minimum of 
28 from the present normal of 35 in 24 hours. 
The increase under the plan would be to 
about 45 normal. 

The improvements would result in an 
average saving of about 3 hours for ships 10 
waiting and transit time. 

The savings for shipping companies would 
aggregate about $2 million yearly. 


The Small Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER - 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “The Small Farm,” which ap- 
peared in the August 16, 1957, issue of 
the Herald-News, of Irvington, Ky- 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE SMALL Farm 


An official of the Department of Agricul- 
ture recently stated that, in his opinion, 
there were too many farms in the Uni 
States. While the official may be right, W° 
dislike accepting such a statement. 

We like to believe that in this country 
there is always room for the free farmer, who 
wants to till his land and make his life PY 
working the soil. We hesitate to accept the 
conclusion that farming is only for the vig 
operator, the mass-farmer, so to speak. 
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We think that America will be u stronger 
Nation, and a greater one, as long as the 
individual and his family can farm a small 
ares, living with the soil, keeping in touch 
With the earth in this fashion. We think 
that no occupation is nobler than that of 
farming: 

We suspect the trouble with the farmer 

y and the farm situation in the United 
States is that the farmer does nòt get an 
adequate share of the income and profits 
from his products. We think the Agriculture 

partment would do well to concentrate its 

efforts in this direction, rather than in the 

Negative field, by concluding that we have 
many farms. 

Actually, the one-family farm can operate 
relatively cheaply today—with a few mechan- 

vehicles—because much of the labor 

performed by the family itself, in the 

tradition of the farm, and therefore labor 
Costs are kept down to a minimum. 

If the farmer were getting his fair share 
ol the Income and profits derived from farm 
Products, there would always be room in 

country for the one-family farm. We 
hope there always will be. 


The American Red Cross and 
Hurricane Audrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON ef Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to read into the records 
Of the Congress of the United States an 
expression of praise and respect for the 
Wonderful and outstanding work of the 
American Red Cross during Hurricane 
Audrey as well as for the thorough 
Understanding and tireless manner in 
Which their personnel are accomplishing 

e monumental task of rehabilitating 

e entire Parish of Cameron in addi- 
tion to other areas in Jefferson Davis, St. 

dry, Vermilion, a total of 21 parishes 
and 4 counties in Texas. 

g and immediately after the 
hurricane struck and in the early 
jwergency Stages of the disaster, the 
ocal Calcasieu-Cameron Chapter of the 
b erican Red Cross, guided and assisted 

National Red Cross personnel, opened 
Some 18 shelters in Lake Charles and 
Phur and others throughout south- 
West Louisiana to care for the 26,000 or 
More people who left their homes seeking 
bete or whose homes were destroyed 
the winds and tides of the hurricane. 
emergency period of some 3 or 4 
Potty 5 cost the Red Cross some 


The emergency is by no means over in 
th €ron Parish to this day for despite 
© 1,108 grants made from among the 
Tequests for assistance filed in Cameron 
One, there is still no store open in 
ameron Parish, no restaurant or cafe, 
5 place where a person may purchase 
dod or clothing. Much used clothing is 
tienllaple through Red Cross and Salva- 
ion Army. Electric power is not yet re- 
Stored although crews are working long 
Urs erecting poles and stringing power 
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lines. Without electric power, there are 
no lights, refrigeration, no way of lifting 
water or power to operate workmen's 
tools. 

You may wonder why after 7 weeks 
this condition exists. To truly know the 
answer, you would have to visit Cameron 
Parish and see the total devastation of 
an entire Parish, an area some 50 miles 
long by 30 miles wide. The only place 
where a worker can get a hot meal in the 
entire parish is at 1 of the 3 Red Cross 
kitchens. These kitchens are staffed by 
military personnel of the Army and Air 
Force and are housed in tents supplied 
by the military and who have performed 
a great job in support of the Red Cross 
during the rehabilitation phase of this 
operation. Mass care of returning resi- 
dents, working to clean up and rebuild 
their property, workers clearing roads, 
workers rebuilding houses and other per- 
sonnel in the area has already amounted 
to $85,059 in costs to the American Red 
Cross and the job is far from over— 
already over 100,000 meals have been 
served. é 

Outright gifts in the amount of $1,- 
036,105 have been made to some 3,137 
families who suffered losses as a result of 
the hurricane. There were many, many 
more families affected by the hurricane, 
but who however, due to their financial 
position or resources made no request 
to the Red Cross for assistance. The 
Red Cross, serving as the Nation's offi- 
cial disaster relief agency under its Con- 
gressional charter, in carrying out its 
traditional but less publicized rehabilita- 
tion assistance phase of Red Cross dis- 
aster operations which it gets underway 
as soon as possible after the emergency 
period of a disaster, plans with the indi- 
vidual family for the family’s recovery, 
when the family asks Red Cross for such 
assistance. The Red Cross does not re- 
place loss, but does provide the funds 
necessary to meet a family’s disaster- 


caused need which the family is unable 


to meet through its own resources with- 
out undue hardship. The Red Cross 
gives this assistance as an outright gift 
in behalf of the American people who 
provide the funds which are channeled 
through the Red Cross to do this wonder- 
ful job. I strongly recommend that 
each of you become more familiar with 
the work of our American Red Cross in 
disasters. I think that all of you would 
have a new conception, a real under- 
standing of what the phrase “neighbor 
helping neighbor” means and why it is 
so symbolie of our Red Cross. 

To date, the American Red Cross has 
spent or awarded in gifts, a total of prac- 
tically $144 million in the wake of Audrey 
and the entire operation will probably 
run an additional million dollars. 

I would be remiss if I did not praise the 
unusual and outstanding work of the Red 
Cross personnel. Unusual because, in a 
great number of cases, these families 
spoke French rather than the English 
language. Outstanding because of the 
understanding way in which the Red 
Cross workers helped families establish 
the required facts; their former assets, 
their present resources, and their basic 
needs, Using these developed facts, 
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trained Red Cross technicians made 
recommendations to the advisory com- 
mittee, composed of local business and 
civic leaders of the affected areas. These 
advisory committees, using their per- 
sonal knowledge of the families and 
situation combined with Red Cross 
recommendation settled the case. Need- 
less to say, due to the thoroughness of 
the Red Cross workers’ development of 
the case and trained ability to arrive at 
an equitable and fair amount as an 
award, their suggested award was fol- 
lowed in 99 percent of the cases present- 
ed, and while Red Cross personnel will 
be still engaged in planning with the dis- 
aster stricken families in Louisiana for 
their rehabilitation, in the manner I 
have spoken of, for possibly weeks after 
this body adjourns, it has been my earn- 
est desire to recognize and commend to 


you for the current record the work of 


the Red Cross to date and for what it will 
continue to do until every disaster suf- 
ferer who has requested Red Cross as- 
sistance has his claim carefully con- 
sidered. The people of my State can 
never forget what it has meant to have 
the help of the rest of the Nation chan- 
neled to the individual families through 
our American Red Cross, 


Amendment Misused 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention of the membership to a 
most timely and pertinent observation 
concerning the use and misuse of the 
privileges granted under the fifth 
amendment which appeared as an edi- 
torial in the Kentucky Advocate, Dan- 
ville, Ky. i 

It behooves me to suggest to the mem- 
bership that it is truly food for thought 
for all of us.” 

AMENDMENT MISUSED 
We know that our forefathers, in framing 


the Constitution of the United States and 


the Bill of Rights, did not intend that the 
fifth amendment be used as an escape hatch 
for racketeers, It never entered their minds 
that Senate probe committees would be 
faced with the dilemma of having a witness 
go as far as to invoke the amendment as 
an excuse not to answer such simple ques- 
tions as “What is your name?” and “Do you 
know your father’s name?” Our racketeers 
are a smart bunch of cookies with all their 
thoughts and energies directed toward graft, 
violence, embezzlement, and other tactics 
that produce money and power for them in 
an illegal manner, We would be the last 
to advocate the depriving of a man of his 
rights as a citizen, but by the same token 
all citizens deserve protection and it is hard 
for us to see where a majority of our citizens 
are getting full protection from gutter rats 
when such characters are allowed to invoke 
the fifth amendment in a farcical manner, 
Take a look at the sneer on the face of 
tacketeer Johnny Dio in the papers and really 
get sick with frustration, 
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Dedicated Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
story and an editorial from the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader of August 15, 1957, 
as well as an editorial from the Wilkes- 
Barre Record of August 16, 1957, on the 
changes which took place last week at 
College Misericordia, located at Dallas, 
Pa.: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
August 15, 1957] 

SISTER CELESTINE New MISERICORDIA HEAD— 
Tare KEY EDUCATIONAL POSTS ARE FILLED 
BY SISTÈRS OF MERCY 
The board of trustees of College Miseri- 

cordia, Dallas, announced today the appoint- 

ment of Sister Mary Celestine McHale, 

R. S. M., as president of College Misericordia, 

and Sister Marianna Gildea, R. S. M., as dean. 

At the same time, Sister Mary Annunciata 

Merrick, R. S. M., former dean, was appointed 

by Mother Mary de Lourdes, Mother Pro- 

vincial, as community su of schools 
conducted by the Sisters of Mercy in the 

Diocese of Scranton. The three sisters are 

prominently known as leading educators 

throughout the State. 

Sister Mary Celestine assumes the impor- 
tant duties of the administration of College 
Misericordia Just 1 month after completing 
a 6-year period as Mother Provincial of the 
Sisters of Mercy of the Province of Scranton. 
She brings to her new office educational and 
administrative qualities, as well as wide ex- 
perience as teacher, principal, and supervisor 
in all fields of education. 

TAUGHT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

A native of Wilkes-Barre, Sister Mary 
Celestine taught in the public schools before 
entering religion. She received the bachelor 
of arts degree from College Misericordia, the 
master of arts degree from Villanova, and 
the doctor of philosophy degree from Ford- 
ham University. She was professor in the 
department of education at College Miseri- 
cordia, and had been principal at St. John’s, 
Holy Savior, and St. Mary's, Wilkes-Barre, 
and St. Vincent’s, Plymouth, Sister Celes- 
tine also served as community supervisor of 
schools, As mother provincial she directed 
the educational activities of the Sisters of 
Mercy in the Scranton Province, an area en- 
compassing Pennsylvania, Long Island, N. Y., 
and British Guiana, South America. 

The office of president of College Miseri- 
cordia has previously been ex officio. In 
making the new appointment, the board of 
trustees spoke of the need of an active 
administrator, due to the increased pressure 
of duties caused by the continual expansion 
of the college in enrollment, facilities, and 
curriculums. 


STUDIED IN EUROPE 


Sister Marianna, newly appointed dean of 
College Misericordia, returned August 12 
from a year of. study in Europe, where she 
attended Regina Mundi, the theological in- 
stitute for religion in Rome. After complet- 
ing the course of studies there, she enrolled 
in the Instiute Catholique in Paris, for fur- 
ther study. A native of Luzerne, Sister 
Marianna has been associated with College 
Misericordia since its doors opened. She was 
a member of the second graduation class in 
1928, and then returned as a faculty mem- 
ber in 1934, in the departments of Romance 
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languages and education. She was away 
from the campus for a brief period of teach- 
ing at Sacred Heart School, Plains, and for 
the years of study necessary for higher de- 
grees, Sister Marianna received the master 
of arts degree and the doctor of philosophy 
degree from the Catholic University of 
America, where she majored in the Romance 
languages, As a member of the faculty of 
College Misericordia for 20 years, Sister 
Marianna is also the author of the book, 
“Living the Little Office.” 


HELPED DEVELOP COLLEGE 


As community supervisor of schools, Sis- 
ter Mary Annunciata will represent the 
Mother Provincial in the elementary and 
secondary schools conducted by the Sisters 
of Mercy in the diocese of Scranton. As dean 
of College Misericordia for 12 years, Sister 
Annunciata did much to bring about growth 
of the institution. The elementary and 
nursing education departments were State- 
accredited, other departments were expanded 
and enlarged, and four new buildings were 
added to the campus facilities. 

Sister Annunciata was secondary school 
principal over a period of 12 years in the 
commercial department, and in the high 
school of St. Mary’s, Wilkes-Barre, While at 
St. Mary's she taught in the College Miseri- 
cordia extension division. In 1936 she was 
professor of political science and sociology, 
teaching fulltime on the campus and in the 
extension division. She was appointed dean 
in 1945. Sister received the bachelor of arts 
degree from the Catholic University of 
America, the master of arts degree and the 
doctor of philosophy degree from Notre 
Dame University. A native of Avoca, she is 
a niece of the late Msgr. Rey. John J, Curran. 

The office of community supervisor is at 
St. Mary's Convent, Wilkes-Barre, where 
Sister Annunciata will reside. She is suc- 
ceeding Sister Mary Colette Rafter, a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Council, who has been 
appointed superior of College Misericordia. 
From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 

August 15, 1957] 


MISERICORDIA CHANGES 


Appointment: of Sister Mary Celestine Mc- 
Hale, R. S. M., as president of College Miseri- 
cordia, Sister Marianna Gildea, R. S. M., as 
dean and Sister Mary Annunciata Merrick, 
R. S. M., as community supervisor of schools 
in the diocese of Scranton is stimulating 
news not only for the religious order with 
which they are identified, but for the com- 
munity as a whole. In their new roles, they 
will continue to serve the public in key edu- 
cational and administrative posts. 

Sister Mary Celetsine, a native of Wilkes- 
Barre and a doctor of philosophy, recently 
completed a tour of duty as provincial. A 
public-school teacher in this city at the time 
she entered’ the novitiate of the Sisters of 
Mercy, she subsequently served as a teacher, 
principal, supervisor, and proyincial coun- 
cilor. Shé brings to the presidency of Miser- 
icordia a broad experience as an educator 
and executive, eminently qualifying her to 
carry on the program of expansion, now in 
progress. 

Sister Marianna Gildea, the new dean at 
the college, is a native of Luzerne and also a 
doctor of philosophy. She recently returned 
from a year of advanced study and post- 
doctoral research in Rome and Paris, A 
Misericordia graduate and faculty member 
for 2 decades, she will be at home in the 
new capacity in which she has been called 
to serve. By coincidence, she, too, was a 
public-school teacher before entering the 
novitiate. She is regarded as an outstanding 
scholar as well as an author of distinction, 
Her appointment is not at all surprising to 
those who are familiar with her attainments 
and career. z5 

Sister Mary Annunciata, the retiring dean 
of College Misericordia, who comes to 
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Wilkes-Barre as community supervisor of 
schools, hails from Avoca. She is a niece 
of the late Msgr. J. J. Curran and also 
holds a doctorate in philosophy. She has 
carried on the family tradition of intense 
interest in political and social needs of the 
community, As dean, she displayed immense 
energy, tireleas devotion to duty, a brilliant 
mind, and administrative ability. Having 
dealt with the educational problems of s0 
many teachers in training, she is well aware 
of the challenges facing the elementary and 
secondary teachers today and fitted to cope 
with them. 


[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record of 
August 16, 1957 
DEDICATED WOMEN 

Carrying on its policy of providing the 
community with the most experienced per- 
sonnel, the Religious Sisters of Mercy an- 
nounced the appointment yesterday of three 
of its outstanding sisters to key positions in 
the educational circles of this community. 

Sister M. Annunciata, R. S. M., former dean 
of College Misericordia, will assume her new 
duties as community supervisor of schools 
conducted by the Sisters of Mercy in the 
diocese of Scranton. Sister's vast experience 
as à teacher and administrator provides her 
hia & wealth of background for her new 
role. 

During her 12-year tenure as dean of Col- 
lege Misericordia, vast changes appeared both 
physically and academically on the Dallas 
campus. New bulldings—four in number— 
have been added in the past decade to the 
beautiful campus. New courses such as 
nursing and elementary education found 
their way in the curriculum under her guid- 
ance. The number of students has almost 
doubled during her service. 

Now, once again she will serve in the vital 
role of administrating and guiding educa- 
tion of the young—in the very important and 
formative stage. Sister M. Annunciati, like 
her beloved uncle, the late Msgr. John J- 
Curran, has given her life to the welfare and 
education of the young of this community 
and her influence finds its way into the four 
corners of the universe. She will serve in 
her important new role with the same dig- 
nity and unselfish interest that is part ot the 
Gedication of the Sisters of Mercy. 

Assuming her new role as dean of College 
Misericordia, Sister Marianna, R. S, M., is 
beautifully prepared. Her formal education 
plus the addition of advanced training pro- 
vides her with the qualities that personify 
the dedication of the Sisters of Mercy. An 
alumnus of College Misericordia, a faculty 
member for 22 years and a student and 
scholar, Sister Marianna will carry on in the 
true tradition of those unselfish women 
whose life is one of study, good works, under- 
standing, and leadership. } 

The third appointment, Sister M. Celestine. 
R. S. M., former proyincial of the Sisters of 
Mercy, to the important role of president of 
College Misericordia, once again signifies that 
the gallant women who have built a college 
for women in little more than a quarter of & 
century, will continue to expand and im- 
prove with every year that follows. 


Mutual Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 
Or Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 
Mr. LECOMPTE, Mr. Speaker, Mem- 


bers of Congress will, I am sure, be in- 
terested in having the observations of 


1957 


one of my constituents who has recently 
returned from Europe, and who strongly 
advocates support of the mutual security 
Program as proposed by the President. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a telegram I have from 
Howard Frank of Oskaloosa, Iowa: 


Osxatoosa, Iowa, August 16, 1957. 
Eat M. LECOMPTE, 
Representative, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urge your wholehearted support of Eisen- 
hower foreign-aid program. Six weeks in 
pe this summer made me realize we 
either compete against Russia or pullout. 
e Germans greatly fear we may back out 
and turn it over to Russia, I do not like the 
taxes, but it is a far better deal than loss of 

Position, 

Howann FRANK. 


United States International Air Transport 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have on 
Several occasions in the past joined with 
Other of my colleagues in calling upon 
the Department of State to take a firm 
stand in the protection and promotion of 
tio can interest in international avia- 

n. 


One of the items which we have dis- 
Cussed has been the failure to secure 
the extension of the route of an Amer- 
ican carrier from Frankfurt to Zurich. 

flight is but 178 miles. However, 
it is a very important link in a route 
that makes economically feasible an in- 
ternational flight. I have had further 
Correspondence with the Department of 
State on this matter and I, therefore, 
include in these remarks a letter which I 
received from the Department of State, 
dated July 18, 1957, from John S. Hogh- 
and II, Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, together with 
My reply to Secretary Hoghland on 
August 9, 1957: 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1957. 
The Honorable Frank T. Bow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
i Dzar Mr. Bow: Reference is made to your 
etter of June 14, 1957, in which you ex- 
Pressed interest in the extension to Zurich 
and beyond of Trans World Airlines’ present 
route to Frankfurt via London. Your speech 
pay extension of remarks on this matter, and 
n United States international air transport 
Policy in general, have received thorough 
consideration, Your courtesy in forwarding 
the texts of your remarks on these subjects 
appreciated. In view of your expressed in- 
terest, the following detailed comments have 
of R prepared for your further consideration 
the issues in question. 

Your views as to the importance of TWA’s 

urt-Zurich extension are fully shared 

by the Department. Since the carrier's 
— certificate was approved by the 
esident in 1952, the acquisition of addi- 
onal traffic rights from foreign govern- 
5 where required, has been a primary 
jective of United States foreign relations in 
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the alr transport field. In some countries the 
additional traffic rights in question could be 
obtained only by the grant of additional 
traffic rights in the United States. For 
example, the fact, mentioned in your speech, 
that the German Government does not 
object to the service, is due to the fact 
that the traffic rights desired by the 
United States have been obtained from the 
German Government in exchange for the 
grant of traffic rights of equal value for the 
German airline. Incidentally, the grant to 
Germany of traffic rights necessary for this 
purpose was strenuously opposed by certain 
United States airlines which either had no 
interest in the extension of TWA’s route be- 
yond Frankfurt or which activity opposed 
such extension for competitive reasons, 

It is true that the British Government 
thus far has refused to grant additional 
traffic rights in the United Kingdom for 
TWA operations over the proposed route be- 
yond Frankfurt. Within the last 16 months, 
this Government has pressed its request dur- 
ing each of 3 formal meetings with repre- 
sentatives of the British Government and 
has actively pursued the matter through 
diplomatic channels. It should be empha- 
sized that TWA already is exercising unre- 
stricted rights to carry traffic between New 
York and London and between London and 
Frankfurt. These rights would not be af- 
fected by the extension of the airline's route 
beyond Frankfurt. Moreover, the British 
are interposing no objections to the exten- 
sion as such. They have not agreed how- 
ever, to permit TWA to carry traffic between 
London and points in countries beyond 
Frankfurt, The British Government takes 
the position that airlines of Great Britain 
and the foreign countries involved have pri- 
mary claim to traffic between their countries; 
that competitive United States-fiag carrier 
services between such points would have a 
serious adverse effect on British carriers; 
and that Great Britain has at present no 
reciprocal route desires of the United States 
which would equal in value the additional 
rights desired by this Government for TWA. 
The Department remains determined to pur- 
sue this matter to a satisfactory conclusion, 
However, in view of the adamant position 
of the British Government and the opposi- 
tion of most United States airlines to the 
grant of additional traffic rights to British 
airlines, it is not possible to estimate when 
this issue may be resolved. In the mean- 
time, of course, the decision to delay the 
establishment of service beyond Frankfurt 
in the exercise of the traffic rights already 
negotiated by this Government rests solely 
with TWA. 

With respect to the portion of your speech 
which expressed concern lest the Govern- 
ment was abandoning the basic principles 
upon which its international air transport 
policy has been based since 1946, the De- 
partment takes this opportunity to assure 
you without qualification that the Govern- 
ment's actions have been guided by the de- 
sire and the determination to give effect to 
those principles and to encourage adherence 
to them on the part of foreign governments. 
All of the bilateral air transport agreements 
which this Government has concluded since 
1946, with the possible exception of that 
with India, reflect these principles. The 
bilateral agreement with India differs in some 
respects from the other air transport agree- 
ments which the United States has negoti- 
ated since 1946. ‘This was necessitated by 
the differing philosophy between the two gov- 
ernments as to the methods through which 
the orderly development of air transporta- 
tion might best be achieved and by the 
unique nature of alr transport between the 
two countries. 

With regard to the application of United 
States international air transport policy to 
specific route exchanges, the agreement with 
the Netherlands, which was mentioned in 
your letter, is one of the most controversial, 
The Department's position in this matter, 
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and the practical problems which it must 
face in discharging its responsibilities in the 
Interest of the Nation as a whole, were ex- 
plained by Mr. Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
in a recent address before the International 
Management Association. A copy of Mr. 
Kalijarvi's remarks is enclosed. 

The Department appreciates your interest 
in these matters, and hopes that you will find 
the foregoing comments and the enclosure 
useful in your continued consideration of 
the important issues relating to United 
States international air transport policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. HOAGHLAND IT, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, 


Wasninoton, D. C., August 9, 1957. 
Mr. Jon S. HOGHLAND II, 
Acting Secretary for Congressional Re- 
lations, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. HoGuianp: Thank you for your 
letter of July 18, 1957, commenting on the 
Department's inability to secure operating 
rights for Trans World Airlines’ route be- 
yond London via Frankfurt. 

Your position seems to be that interna- 
tional routes result from trades between 
governments and that the United States has 
nothing to offer the British in return for 
TWA's Frankfurt-Zurich rights. The idea 
seems to be that we have nothing to trade 
because we have already giyen them every- 
thing they want. 

I understand, moreover, that the United 
States recently accepted without protest a 
notice under the United Kingdom bilateral 
that had the effect of giving the British 
traffic rights between Tokyo and the United 
States and that we received nothing in re- 
turn for this grant. I do not understand 
why the same procedure cannot be used with 
respect to TWA's Frankfurt-Zurich rights. 

I also understand that there is now in 
effect an extremely generous interpretation 
of British rights under the bilateral agree - 
ment that extends BOAC's transatlantic 
route from New York to California. Under 
“that interpretation, BOAC is carrying be- 
tween California and New York traffic des- 
tined for London that is to be carried be- 
yond New York on the lines of another car- 
rier, as well as traffic originating at.New 
York that is destined for points in the 
Orient on the routes of Qantas. I also un- 
derstand that BOAC intends to carry across 
the United States traffic originated in Canada 
and destined to Honolulu. These eppear to 
be valuable rights arrived at by interpreta- 
tion in return for which our American car- 
riers again received nothing. 

I have been told that BOAC does approxi- 
mately $25 million worth of business a year 
on its transatlantic route to and from the 
United States, and that Just the annual rate 
of increase in this business for the last 6 
years far exceeds the revenues that TWA 
could expect to receive as a result of ex- 
tending its operations beyond Frankfurt, 

The true interest of our Government must 
be in the practical effect of the route situa- 
tion on our carriers and on foreign carriers, 
and I for one am not impressed by the ar- 
gument that the British are not asking for 
anything just now, 

Second, your letter explains that TWA 
could start operating the Frankfurt-Zurich 
traffic today if it did not carry traffic be- 
tween London and points east of Frankfurt. 
Surely you must agree that the right to op- 
erate in an uneconomic manner and one not 
contemplated by the CAB award, cannot be 
regarded as any right at all. 

I would appreciate it if you could from 
time to time keep me advised of progress 
made by the Department on this route, 

Yours sincerely, 
Frank T. Bow, 
Member of Congress. 
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Mr. Reuther’s Smokescreen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


„ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, since I 
recently introduced a resolution asking 
the Congress to join with the President 
in urging the labor leaders and the 
business leaders of the Nation to vol- 
untarily cooperate in holding down fur- 
ther wage increases, and further rises 
in prices in the hope of stopping the 
present inflation and turning the cost of 
living index downward, I should like to 
comment on a statement by Walter 
Reuther carried in the press yesterday. 

It appears that the statement given 
out by Reuther, asking the automobile 
industry to reduce the price of their new 
1958 line by $100, and giving the impres- 
sion, in his nebulous statement, that 
they would give consideration to such 
reduction when they ask for a new wage 
contract in 1958, is a rather neat trick 
to gain the jump on the automobile in- 
dustry in the hope of gaining public 
sentiment favorable to him and his un- 
ion leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, the suggestion he makes 
has the appearances of propaganda— 
hoping to gain the favor of public senti- 
ment. He will have to be more specific. 

Mr. Speaker, if Mr. Reuther is sin- 
cere, why did he not make the sugges- 
tion 2 or 3 months ago—before the au- 
tomobile industry got out its new, and 
doubtless improved, line of cars for 
1958? Better than that, why does he 
not now say to the automobile industry 
that if you reduce the price of your cars 
an average of $100 each to the dealers, 
we will forego wage increase demands, 
and preserve the status quo of the con- 
tracts now in existence, so the public 
may share in the lower prices for auto- 
mobiles—thus contributing their part to 
the reduction of the cost of living. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I con- 
tacted General Motors Corp. this morn- 
ing, and find that on $10,910 million an- 
nual gross business they averaged about 
794 percent profits, of which 5% percent 
was paid to over 1 million stockholders 
in dividends, whose finances make the 
operation of this gigantic business pos- 
sible, with jobs for over 1 million people. 

Mr. Speaker, the following table will 
show percentagewise how this gross 
amount was distributed: 

<r material and services, 49 percent 
plus. 

For wages, 29 percent. 

For all taxes, 10% percent, 

For depreciation and obsolescence, 344 
percent. 

For stockholders, 5% percent. 

Retained for facilities and working 
capital only, 2½ percent. 

From the above, you will note that out 
of 7% percent net profit, 5% percent 
went for dividends to the stockholders, 
upon which these stockholders still must 
pay Federal income taxes, and that the 
corporation retained for upkeep of fa- 
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cilities, new facilities and working cap- 
ital only 242 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, we are glad to note that 
in Mr. Reuther’s statement he admits 
that the constant increase in wages is 
inflationary; that his organization and 
the automobile industry should cooper- 
ate to hold down manufacturing and re- 
tail prices in an effort to stop inflation, 
and reduce the cost of living. 

We hope he will now make a further 
understandable, factual statement as to 
just how he will make his contribution 
to the reduction of the cost of auto- 
mobiles by foregoing further wage de- 
mands and benefits, and preserving the 
Status quo. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress and the 
public will appreciate the combined ef- 
forts of both the automobile industry 
and labor in making an effort, just and 
fair to both parties concerned, to stop 
inflation and lower the cost of motor 
vehicles. 

[From the Journal of Commerce of August 
19, 1957 
Mr. RevTHer’s SMOKESCREEN 

Walter Reuther's invitation to the auto- 
motive industry’s Big Three to join the 
United Auto Workers Union in a dramatic 
antilnflation program shows up the UAW 
chief at his best and at his worst. 

Mr. Reuther's proposal looks quite sim- 
ple: The automobile makers are to reduce 
prices on their 1958 models by an average of 
$100 per car. Against that, the union 
pledges to “give full consideration to the ef- 
fect of such reductions on the financial sit- 
uation of the auto companies” in the draft- 
ing of the 1958 union demands and in the 
collective-bargaining negotiations next year. 

The answer to Mr. Reuther's proposal is 
quite obvious. 

Any move honestly designed to alleviate 
inflationary pressures in the economy is a 
fine thing and should be encouraged. There 
is serious doubt in our mind, however, that 
this plan of Mr. Reuther's was made in good 
faith, It looks to us like a move designed 
to build up public sympathy for the UAW 
rather than an honest attempt to stop the 
wage-price spiral in the automobile industry. 

Mr. Reuther's letter makes a persuasive 
case against inflation. He admits quite sig- 
nificantly that the members of the DAW— 
though protected by cost-of-living escalation 
in their wage contracts—actually have much 
to lose by inflation because it erodes the 
purchasing power of their savings, life-in- 
surance payments, and pensions just as other 
important sectors of the public are victim- 
ized by it. 

With the flair of a master politician, he be- 
rates both management and labor that “self< 
discipline is the price of freedom and that 
free management and free labor cannot for 
long remain free if they abuse their power.” 
Moreover, their responsibility to the public, 
as he sees it, goes beyond “mere resistance 
to further price increases in the auto indus- 

He wants the automobile industry to take 
the leadership in a drive toward reversing 
the inflationary price trend. 

The hitch in this plan lies in the fact 
that he wants a definite commitment from 
the industry to cut prices when the new 
models are announced within a matter of 
weeks, while he fails to match this with any 
specific concession with respect to wages. 

Nobody could expect him to come out with 
& proposal to cut wage rates, of course, How- 
ever, he did not even suggest that the union 
might offer the industry maintenance of the 
status quo in wages and fringe benefits as 
reward for the suggested price cuts. 
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His letter contains a lot of window dress- 
ing about setting up a review board in case 
the 1958 union demands, in the opinion of 
the industry, would necessitate withdrawal 
of the suggested price cuts, in full or in part. 
Actually, Mr. Reuther did not even hint or 
imply that he might be willing to drop his 
campaign for a shorter work week for the life 
of the next contract. 

The real tipoff to Mr. Reuther's latest 
maneuver lies in the way he is trying to 
mastermind the impact of such price cuts 
on the industry's sales and profits. 

Using what must be a new model crystal 
ball, he stated categorically that average 
price cuts of $100 per car charged to dealers 
will result in a gain of 1 million cars in 1958 
auto sales and thereby pull industry earnings 
to even higher levels although unit profits 
would be lower. 

This prediction has a very definite pur- 
pose, of course. It is meant to prepare the 
public for the shock that the union will enter 
next year's collective bargaining period with 
a long list of additional demands which, in 
its opinion, should be granted in order to 
bring about a “fairer distribution of the 
fruits of a growing economy.” 

Here again, the master politician is show- 
ing his hand. What he really wants at this 
time is to embarrass the auto makers and to 
put them on the defensive. 


Having failed in his prior attempt to soften 
rising public resentment against the endless 
chain of wage boosts by blaming the current 
phase of inflation on the bugaboo of admin- 
istered prices (he was personally responsible 
for sicking the Kefauver subcommittee on 
that subject), he is now launching another 
public-relations program. 

The public is not likely to be fooled any 
more than it was the last time. The fact of 
the matter is that Mr. Reuther really could 
have contributed something to the fight 
against inflation, if he had been willing to 
offer the industry a status quo. This would 
have put the industry on the spot. However, 
this chance he passed up, for obvious reasons. 


Eisenhower May Not Mention the Name 
of Harry Truman but History Will Re- 
cord Truman as One of Our Truly 
Great Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an excerpt of Post 
Scripts which appeared in the August 19, 
1957, issue of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 


President Eisenhower is so vexed with his 
predecessor, Harry S. Truman, that he even 
tries to steer clear of using his name. 

In a flash press conference held in his 
office last week, the President was appealing 
through the press to Congress to appropriate 
sufficient money for mutual security. Tell- 
ing the history of the program, he said: 

“It started in 1947, and since that time 
there have been many points in the free 
world that have been transformed from posi- 
tions of weakness and threat into positions 
of real strength for the free world, Greece 
and Turkey started it.” 
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He made no mention of Mr, Truman's part 

Docu or of the now historic Truman 
e. 

On June 5, President Eisenhower wrote and 
Made public a glowing letter to Gen. George 
C. Marshall on the 10th anniversary of the 
Marshall plan. He credited the plan with 
Saving Europe when it was on “the brink of 
economic collapse and political chaos.“ But 
he made no mention of Mr. Truman, without 
Whose backing and whose fight on Capitol 
Hill, of course, there would have been no 

all plan. 


Federal Aid to School Construction and 
TVA as Seen by a Pennsylvanian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
©RD, I include herewith a feature article 
WEich appeared in the Evening Chron- 
icle, of Allentown, Pa., on August 9, 1957, 
Which discussed both Federal aid to 
school construction and TVA as seen by 
& Pennsylvanian: 

(By W. D. Reimert) 


The Federal Aid to Education bill, which 
Was defeated only recently by the devious 
Means of introducing a segregation amend- 
ment. was nevertheless one of the biggest 

-flams ever perpetrated upon a large seg- 
Ment of America. 

Utilizing the successful slogan that no 
expense is too great to provide our children 
Ne good educations, proponents of the bill 

ad painted a lurid picture of the collapse of 
Public education in this country, if it did 
not pass. A great many well-intentioned 
Persons fell for this line and warmly advo- 
cated the measure. 

But plenty of good evidence was intro- 
uced to show how fallacious the glowing 
tratistics of school need were and to prove 
88 despite all the cry for Federal aid, the 
tates themselves were building more school- 
than the bill’s sponsors said will be 


waictually, what the bill would have done 

— to saddle on 18 States a large portion of 

€ costs of building schools in States which 

18 0 to recognize their own responsibility 
the matter. 

s PR Pennsylvania would have paid out 

Ade millions more than it would have re- 

g ved, while States like North Carolina and 

ther southern States which have been 


thon arithmetic of the whole proposal, plus 
da fact that the biggest recipients were not 
ing their own job adequately, should have 
8 n enough to defeat Federal Aid to Edu- 
tion on the face of it, not to mention the 

t of Federal domination over all public 


been this is now history and most of it has 
to n said before, but it serves a good purpose 

recall some of these things at this time 
im due of two other bills now rolling around 
are Washington's legislative hoppers. They 
Dill 1809 as House bill 4266 and Senate 
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Both are designed to vastly expand the 
Tennessee Valley Authority with especial ref- 
erence to its electric power producing facili- 
ties. Both practically remove the last vestige 
of control by Congress over TVA. Both 
would saddle States without even a remote 
indirect interest in TVA power with paying 
tremendous portions of the cost, while the 
States who benefit most will use cheap power 
produced at taxpayer expense to lure indus- 
tries into the Southland, which has had its 
hand out for Government handouts ever 
since the Roosevelt depression days. 

Among other things House bill 4266 does 
are these: 

1. Terminates the TVA obligation to re- 
play a billion and a half dollars already in- 
vested by the taxpayers of the Nation. Under 
the Government Appropriations Act of 1948, 
TVA is required to repay all funds appropri- 
ated for power purposes over a period of 40 
years. H. R. 4266 could repeal this require- 
ment. 

What does this mean? Simply that TVA 
will wipe the books clean of a billion and a 
half dollars in appropriations over the past 
years. Of this amount, according to Senator 
Epwarp Martin, Pennsylvania, has contrib- 
uted $147.3 million and gotten nothing in 
return, while Tennessee, the principal bene- 
ficiary of these appropriations has paid only 
$25 million as its share. North Carolina, now 
included in the expanded TVA area under 
Senate bill 1869, and which has been adver- 
tising for industry in the North by holding 
out its low tax rate as bait, has paid only 
$29 million. Thus, Pennsylvania taxpayers 
haye been paying from 5 to 6 times what 
either Tennessee or North Carolina have. 

2. Gives TVA unlimited right to issue 
bonds for expansion without authorization or 
approval or check by Congress or any other 
governmental agency. 

This is the first time in American history 
that a government agency has been author- 
ized to sell bonds to support a business 
activity. 

3. Gives TVA the power to set rates with- 
out Federal Power Commission approval. 
Thus, it is conceivable that under some 
starry-eyed management the people of the 
South could get electricity for nothing or 
next to nothing at the expense of the rest 
of the country. 

4. Makes the taxpayers’ interest secondary 
to that of the bondholders, thus wiping out, 
to all intents and purposes, past obligations 
of a billion and a half. 

5. Makes these bonds Federal obligations, 
and excludes them from budget control. In 
other words, receipts and expenditures from 
bonds need not be accounted for when TVA 
submits its budget to Congress. 

All this, despite the fact that TVA by its 
own statement already has about $100 mil- 
lion a year available for expansion purposes, 

6. Removes any requirement that TVA get 
approval before expanding. All that is nec- 
essary is for its officials to notify Congress 
of its plans. 

7. Establishes a responsibility on the part 
of TVA to furnish power for a variety of 
purposes the same as the law does for private 
utilities. But under the broad powers of 
H. R. 4266, this has the effect of enabling 
TVA to spread from an area of 80,000 square 
miles to 1 of 200,000 square miles by merely 
declaring its own feeling of responsibility to 
do so. This additional area is as big as the 
six New England States and New York com- 
bined. 

This is perhaps the most dangerous por- 
tion of the entire bill, because it removes 
any limit to TVA expansion. There is no 
stopping these things. Originally, TVA was 
set up to control the waters of the Ten- 
nessee River. That was done long since. 
Power was to be a byproduct. Now it has 
launched into producing power with steam. 
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What it will do next is limited only by the 
few controls Congress chooses to exercise. 

The socialistic expansion of governmental 
activities in the power field, knows no 
bounds. According to S. C. Hollister, dean 
of the College of Engineering at Cornell, in 
1933 the Government owned one-half of 1 
percent of the total electric generating 
capacity of the country. By 1953, this had 
jumped to 10 percent. Including projects 
now authorized, the Federal Government will 
soon own nearly one-third of the total in- 
stalled generating capacity of the country, 

How.“ Dr. Hollister asks, would you like 
to receive your electric bill with a notation 
that 35 percent was being deducted because 
the utility furnishing your electricity could 
now do so without having to pay the usual 
taxes and the full cost of capital? This 
is what the biggest power producer in the 
business can do for its customers. Who is 
this producer? Your Federal Government. 
How does it do this? It taxes you to make 
up the deficit. 

“How would you like to receive a note on 
your light bill saying that a sum has been 
added so that someone you never heard of 
could get his light bill reduced 35 percent? 
This is what is happening to most of you, 
but it isn't being so marked on the bill. 
About 80 percent of the people are paying 
a quarter or a third of the light bill for the 
other 20 percent.” 

It is as simple as that. 

House bill 4266 and Senate bill 1869 
would simply extend the money grab deeper 
into the taxpayers’ pocket, your pocket that 
is, if you live in Pennsylvania or New York 
or in any of the other States beyond the 
pale of this generosity to the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

They should be killed promptly and in 
their place Congress should follow the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission and 
“empower and direct the Federal Power Com- 
mission to fix the rates on Government 
power sales at such a level as will (a) elimi- 
nate the inequities now imposed upon the 
great majority of the people; (b) amortize 
and pay interest on the Federal investment 
in power, plus an amount which will 
Federal exemption based upon the Federal 
taxes paid by the private utilities; and (c) 
provide payments in licu of full taxes to the 
State and local government equivalent to 
those the private utilities would pay.“ 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
last week in the other body a memorial 
service was held for deceased Members. 
A great many Senators spoke of Senator 
McCarthy and what he meant to many 
Americans, It is readily apparent that 
some Members in the other body have 
changed their appraisal of Senator Mc- 
Carthy. They should be commended for 
their new evaluation of Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 

I append hereto a most worthwhile 
comment of Nagene Campbell Bethune— 
a great American patriot who has long 
made her views felt in the realm of basic, 
American doctrines: 

Dear GUARDIANS: Although there are many 
happenings recorded in the news today 
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which challenge our attention, the Guardian 
has chosen to pay its tribute to the in- 
expressibly sad news of the death of the 
greatest champion the cause of patriotism 
our country has ever had. Loyal to the core, 
he represented the best there is in American 
Ute, the most vallent fighter, he must be 
credited with great vision, understanding, 
and to rarest courage—that courage he ex- 
hibited to preserve and safeguard America 
in the fight to cleanse our Country of sabo- 
teurs in our Government. I refer, with sad- 
dened heart, to Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

“Men may come and men may go” many 
leaving no trace in the sands of time except 
that of evil—but not so with Senator Mc- 
Carthy's passing. There was no eyil in him, 
and the old Chinese proverb still rings true: 
“Just as tall trees are known by their shad- 
ows, so are good men known by their 
enemies.” 

With the fearless independence of a rugged 
character, boldly defending whatever he be- 
lieyed would promote the welfare of our 
common humanity and the redemption of 
America as we once knew it, Senator Mc- 
Carthy will go down in history as the man 
upon whose investigation the country 
learned of the frightful corruption in Gov- 
ernment where scandals were shrugged off 
as a part of politics and the presence of 
traitors there had all but destroyed our 
Constitution. He believed the Bill of Rights 
must not be used for the protection of 
traitors and that as long as our Government 
protects the man who engages in conspiracy 
to destroy the very institutions which give 
him freedom, we cannot deal adequately 
with the fifth-column columnists (a word 
coined by him). Witness after witness ap- 
peared before him from the highest echelon 
who had their orders and their stories well 
prepared—down to the petty racketeer and 
his shady operations. His investigation 
brought howls of rage from his opponents. 
The violence and methods used by them, 
even to attacks upon his personal character 
and honesty did not intimidate him al- 
though Machiavelli himself could have hardly 
devised a more cruel, Cold-blooded, and 
amoral plan than the schemes to discredit 
him, by the pinks, the reds, the leftist com- 
mentators of radio, TV, and the controlled 
press. 

They sald he was “rough” but one does 
not handle treason with slogans. Some 
characterized “rough” as lacking in the 
veneer that is so quickly attained by those 
who come to this cocktail, party-loving, 
social Washington who are so accustomed 
to having public men say quite a lot less than 
they really mean that it startles them when 
anybody ges up on a platform and talks as 
if he were sitting in a room with close 
friends, but Senator McCarthy's sincerity, 
simplicity, and earnestness soon won them 
to his cause. He had many precedents who 
lacked the social graces, Is it not recorded 
that Abraham Lincoln was on the lowest 
of the low social scale? Did not the gen- 
tlemen regardless of the ideals of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the resultant 
war, object to the backwoodsman, Patrick 
Henry, as captain of the militia? 

Senator McCarthy had a remarkable ca- 
pacity for instilling faith and loyalty in the 
hearts of those who shared his beliefs. Out 
of the byways and hedges, in the humble 
places of the Nation, in the hearts of men 
whose words are perhaps illiterate and tones 
halting, there lies latent virtues that have 
been bred in the century or more of our free 
national life that have come through tradi- 
tion—mostly accepted on trust—the laws 
and opinions laid down by our progenitors, 
Such men do not need a glossary to under- 
stand Joe McCarthy for he spoke their lan- 
guage—a 


store this country as the Founding Fathers 
envisioned it, 
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Senator McCarthy believed that the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, 
and the Constitution were divinely inspired 
and that if our Republic is to remain free, 
the people, not the Pentagon, the State De- 
partment (giving us such information as we 
need to know), or foreigners—must decide 
the issues before us. 

I am proud to have known Joe McCarthy. 
The Nation owes him a debt of gratitude in 
alerting the Nation not only to the danger 
of communism in our Government, if for 
no other reason, they, as Communists, are 
obliged to destroy it, but in calling atten- 
tion to those internationalists who are of 
a mind to compromise with the spirit of the 
Constitution. Inoculated with the material- 
istic virus, with little or no religious faith, 
indeed, so lacking in religious faith that it 
is almost a violation of etiquette to take the 
mame of God into an international assem- 
bly of lawmakers or politicians, although we, 
as a Christian nation, Atlas-like, are carry- 
ing on our backs most of the nations they 
represent. They take no account whatever 
of America and its interests. We are second. 
They are first. Always first. They consider 
us unable to decide what is best for our own 
country; they would run it for us. And 
again and again they have brazenly broad- 
cast to the world that we are gullible and 
inferior in matters of statesmanship. 

Senator McCarthy had the courage of a 
man who knew he was in the right. He 
typified the spirit and was, in a sense, a 
prototype of the Father of Our Country, with 
the same moral armament as George Wash- 
ington, who led his ill-fed, ragged, half- 
frozen Colonial Army through the Revolu- 
tion. He lost most of the battles; but when 
all seemed hopeless, Washington is pictured 
at Valley Forge, as seen and described by 
Isaac Potts, by the following: “General 
Washington's horse was tied to a sapling in 
a thicket. The general was on his knees 
praying most fervently.” On that memor- 
able night Washington stood firmly and won 
the last battle that changed the course of 
history. 

Joe McCarthy was deeply religious. He, 
too, In moments of great despair, sought 
guidance from his Maker in the sanctuary 
of his church. 

Senator McCarthy devoted himself to the 
service of his country with a zeal as great 
as it was unselfish, and it can be truly said 
that he gave his life, every drop of it, his 
last breath, to his beloved country. We who 
heard him that last afternoon little dreamed 
it would be his last address. We were un- 
easy, for he had shown signs of emotional 
strain and nervous exhaustion, but, as cour- 
age was one of his gifts, with characteristic 
tenacity he fought on. The physical body 
can stand only so much. If it is true, as 
many contend today, that “emotions kill!“ 
and no one knows this better than the sordid 
sinners who heaped vilification and veno- 
mous animosity upon him—then Joe Me- 
Carthy was killed just as surely as were his 
buddies in the war in Korea. Is there any 
difference between physical and moral mur- 
der? 

Time works strange magic on events and 
human beings and very often brings a dif- 
ferent perspective and belated honor to the 
daring souls pilloried during their lifetime 
and often makes martyrs of men. It was 
only yesterday that condemned Billy Mitchell 
and Dr. Wirt, that stalwart western school- 
master who was the first to bring forth evi- 
dence regarding the Brain Trust only a year 
after the New Deal came into power. 

Joe McCarthy is gone, and with him went 
something of the heart and soul of every 
patriotic American. To them the name shall 
remain a cherished memory; but he leaves 
more than a memory, for he left behind him 
his spirit; and though he is no longer here, 
his cause lives on, for he has inspired milions 
of his countrymen with a new patriotism. 

NAGENE CAMPBELL BETHUNE. 
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Hawaii Opinion on Okinawa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. A problem of 
particular significance to the position 
and influence of the United States of 
America in the Far East is that of Okin- 
awa and the Ryukyus. 

In connection with Hawaiian State- 
hood, I have pointed out on innumerable 
occasions that I am for statehood for 
Hawaii primarily because I am an Amer- 
ican, Statehood for Hawaii is in the 
interest of the United States because 
thereby the great potential of Hawaii's 
Americans of many diverse ancestries 
will be accorded full recognition and 
maximum growth, affording a bridge of 
understanding so vitally needed in solv- 
ing the problems in the Pacific and Far 
East, 

The editorial I include herewith re- 
flects Hawaii's awareness of and close- 
ness to problems of the Orient that 
involve social, as well as military, eco- 
nomic, and political situations, the im- 
portance of which continues to mount. 

I am sure that the editorial touches 
a problem which should concern us all. 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 
August 16, 1957] 
TWELVE YEARS AFTER THE SURRENDER 

Japan is marking, this week, the 12th an- 
niversary of its unconditional surrender as 
the loser of its greatest gamble. 

That was the launching of World War II 
in Asia and the Pacific. 

An Associated Press report from Tokyo said 
that Japan today has a sober realization that 
it is on the road back to the ranks of major 
nations. 

Japan is, in fact, one of the major na- 
tions today. 

Its shipbuilding industry is one of the 
largest in the world. It is turning out 
steamers, ships, and boats of all sizes at & 
record rate. 

Its steel and paper mills and other fac- 
tories are roaring and humming. 

Tokyo is today the world’s largest city. Tt 
has caught up with and surpassed New York 
and London, 

Japan has formidable problems yet to solve. 
On 4 main islands are more than 85 million 
people. Its agricultural resources are lim- 
ited. Its battle-won overseas empire that 
once stretched from Manchuria to Indonesia, 
Malaya, and the Solomon Islands, has been 
lost. To survive now, it must be a great ex- 
porting nation, but its overseas markets are 
limited, 

In its serious problems Japan has now— 
as it has had ever since that day of surren- 
der in Tokyo Bay, September 2, 1945—the 
cordial help of the United States, and con- 
siderable assistance from other members of 
the United Nations, 

Japan will continue to have this help— 
which includes billions in grants and other 
aid—so long as Japan does not display a 
resurgent militarism aimed at new aggres- 
sions and new conquests. 

The move made by Premier Nobusuke Kishi 
a few weeks ago to get Okinawa and the 
Ryukyu Islands returned to Japan's admin- 
inistrative control has already roused strong 
protest. Particularly Ryukyuans, both in 
their island homes and elsewhere in the 
world, are alarmed and indignant. 

That move, made first openly in Washing- 
ton during Kishi’s visit, appears, unfortus 
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nately, to have gotten some encouragement 
the United States State Department 
and perhaps from the White House. 

United States military commanders are 
much concerned. They are not in position 
to speak publicly on such a matter of United 
States national policy. Privately, they are 

amazed and disturbed that the United 
States should give any recognition to Japan's 
specious claims to residual rights to Okinawa 
and the R & 

Okinawa today is our major northern an- 
Shor for that vital line of defense for the 
Tree Americas that stretches down the west 
Pacific to Australia and New Zealand. 

Any further moves by Japan, any further 
signs of concession by our national admin- 

tion on this issue of Okinawa will be 
Watched with special concern by all who 
know today's military-economic-political 
situation in the Pacific. 


Dr. Robert G. Neumann Analyzes France 
and the Algerian Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Robert G. Neumann, professor of politi- 
Cal science at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, has written a 
Series of excellent articles on France and 
the Algerian crisis. Professor Neu- 
Mann's articles appeared in recent issues 
Of the Los Angeles Times. His excellent 

und and on-the-spot study of 
this important question makes him emi- 
nently qualified to analyze this vital 
Problem. 


I urge all of my colleagues to obtain 
© benefit of Dr. Neumann's views in 
regard. Following is the first of 
ee articles written by Dr. Neumann: 
FRANCE AND THE ALGERIAN Crisis—tI 
(By Robert G. Neumann) 
Panis — The Algerian crisis works like a 
Slow but sure polson. It is not and cannot be 
absent from any political discussion in 
France. It has made for a bitter division 
&mong frequently equally honest and sincere 
men. It hangs a cloud of uncertainty over 
nce's future, it isolates it and endangers 
ts relations with its friends and allies; and 
it has raised some of the most poignant and 
Serious doubts about the viability of France's 
Tepublican institutions. 
b much-tried American citizen knows 
y now that we are getting involved in this 
One too, as usual. Happily not as knee-deep 
as in the Middle East where we have assumed 
responsibilities and have undertaken 
action; there is no likelihood of such 
& thing happening to us over Algeria. But 
France's difficulties weaken the western 
alliance system and there is every indication 
that the forthcoming debate before the 
hited Nations General Assembly will be a 
dificult one for France. Eventually America 
Will have to take a stand there and vote for 
Or against a resolution condemning France. 
Attitude will have an important bearing 
On our future relations with France, the Arab 
Countries and the Afro-Asian bloc. 
Moreover, if I judge correctly from afar, 
America seems to become interested in this 
i notty problem. Senator KENNEDY, smooth 
Y seconded by Senator MANSFIELD and HUM- 
(all Democrats), has taken a strong 
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stand and put the blame for the existing sit- 
uation solely on France. The Eisenhower 
administration and especially Secretary of 
State Dulles has taken the opposite view 
and Mr. Adlai Stevenson has supported the 
administration view, more or less, rather 
than that of KENNEDY, MANSFIELD, and HUM- 
PHREY. 

If we want to gain some understanding 
of the Algerian question we must, first of all, 
free ourselves rigorously of a number of out- 
moded and utterly incorrect notions. Amer- 
icans are prone to view a struggle of this kind 
as a colonial fight in which the suppressed 
natives rebel against their foreign rulers, 
Our sympathy is usually with the underdog; 
moreover we have a solid (and in contrast to 
my French friends I think very healthy) tra- 
dition of anticolonialism. Hence, the aver- 
age American reaction is likely to be some- 
thing like this: Why don't the French give 
up Algeria and go home.” 

This reaction is of course understandable, 
but it misses Algerian realities completely. 
When France occupied Algeria 130 years ago 
it was a large, empty territory without any 
government and with few inhabitants, This 
was the land of the barbary pirate where 
America had intervened before and where 
Stephen Decatur undertook his daring action 
which every American child knows. > 

The French brought to Algeria modern eco- 
nomic and administrative measures. As a 
result Algeria began to attract many immi- 
grants, both European and African, and well 
over 90 percent of the non-European popula- 
tion of Algeiria is therefore of no more an- 
cient origin in that country than are the 
Europeans, most of whom have settled there 
for several generations. Both Europeans and 
non-Europeans have therefore an equally 
strong claim to calling Algeria “theirs.” Of 
the European population only one-third 
came from France; the rest are of Spanish 
and Italian origin. Hence, Algeria, not 
France, is their country and it makes little 
sense to tell them to go home. They are 
at home. It is a tragic factor in this worsen- 
ing situation that both the Algerian nation- 
alists and the Europeans there have the 
passionate certainty of fighting for a man's 
most sacred possession: his home. 

As I have stated in a previous article, the 
social structure of Algeria is not that of 
a colonial country. The Europeans do not 
form a thin, governing class of adminis- 
trators and planters. They live largely as 
they do in France, as workers, farmers, farm 
laborers, artisans, businessmen, civil sery- 
ants, etc. They are not rich. Their average 
income is lower than that of the French 
population in France proper. And in fact 
the backbone of the European resistance to 
concessions in Algeria the rabid European 
nationalists of Algeria, known as the “ul- 
tras,” are the poorer Europeans: the rich ones 
could, if need be, move somewhere else and 
live comfortably there: the poor ones, how- 
ever, have their backs against the wall; they 
stand to lose everything. This is a far cry 
from the legend of the moneybags and the 
colonial administrators who do not want to 
give up their privileges and rackets. If it 
were merely a matter of the rich and power- 
ful the Algerian problem could be easily 
solved by buying the rich off and sending the 
administrators elsewhere. 

And yet, the Europeans are, in a sense, a 
privileged group in comparison to the Mos- 
lems. (I am using the term Moslem as the 
most convenient one. We can't call them 
“natives” because the Europeans are just as 
“native” and we can't call them Arabs be- 
cause many of them are Berbers and do not 
speak Arabic.) The European position of 
economic superiority is not the result of dis- 
crimination, either legal or otherwise. But 
in the process of settlement the superior 
European training, working habits and finan- 
cial backing naturally brought the better 
land into European hands and established 
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the Europeans more solidly in business. But 
there are rich Moslem businessmen and there 
are wealthy Moslem farmers whose economic 
status is superior to that of many Europeans, 
The Europeans therefore do not feel that 
their position is any more unfair than is that 
of a businessman in comparison to a less 
successful compeitor. I do not think this 
point of view is realistic but it is easy to see 
why it is sincerely held. 

In the field of political administration, 
however, there can be no question that the 
Moslems have been discriminated against; 
and yet, the French people who hotly dis- 
agree with me on this point are quite sin- 
cere. How is this possible? 

French administration is ruled by the 
strictest centralism. Local government, in 
the American sense, does not exist. Mayors 
and city councils have next to no power 
and the councils of the departments (some- 
thing like counties) have even less. Each 
department of France is in effect governed 
by a prefect who is a civil servant and is un- 
der the strict orders of the Minister of the 
Interior in Paris. Now this system may be 
good or bad, but in France proper the fact 
of being governed directly by Paris raises no 
significant political issues. But for the Mos- 
lem Algerians direct rule by Paris means 
foreign rule and hence does have an aspect of 
colonialism. 

The French have been very slow to recog- 
nize this fact. They are people who like pre- 
cise, legal formulas and who accept them as 
fact. The legal doctrine was (and actually 
still is) that Algeria is an integral part of 
France and is governed like other depart- 
ments of France. If the Christian French 
citizens of Brittany or Normandy do not ob- 
ject to this system, why should the Moslem 
French citizens of Algeria? But this kind 
of thinking was based on a fallacy: the 
French citizens of Brittany and Normandy 
are, first of all, Frenchmen. But if the Mos- 
lem Algerians were to feel, first of all, Hike 
Frenchmen, they would have to become fully 
assimilated into the French culture, the 
French way of life. 

It was therefore quite logical that assimi- 
lation should, for many years be the official 
policy of France. Unfortunately, it was a 
complete failure. Whether it could possibly 
have succeeded must remain a mute question 
because it was never applied down to its 
last consequences. The policy of assimila- 
tion was based on the contention that the 
French have no racial prejudices (which was 
once more nearly true than it is now) and 
that anyone who becomes wholly French in 
language, culture, and custom is accepted 
without prejudice. A few people, primarily 
Negroes, have benefited by this policy, have 
become completely Frenchified and have 
risen to the highest offices of the state, like 
the present President of the Council of the 
Republic and a Cabinet Minister in the pres- 
ent Government. But to the great masses 
of Africans this road remained closed because 
they did not receive even the rudimentary 
beginning of an education. Even today, the 
great majority of Moslems in Algeria are 
illiterate, while every European child had 
an opportunity for full education. In view 
of these circumstances one must question 
whether the French were ever serious about 
the policy of assimilation. 

Whether assimilation would have succeeded 
if really applied must remain a mute ques- 
tion. Certainly conservative Moslem forces, 
as well as the rising spirit of nationalism 
did not look kindly upon those who accepted 
the European way of life. But, at any rate, 
the failure of the assimilation policy left 
the great masses of the Moslem Algerians 
without a meaningful status. Differences of 
language, culture, custom as well as social 
and economic conditions prevented them 
from feeling wholly French. Yet, the sys- 
tem of centralization and the doctrine of 
the one and indivisable Republic of which 
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Algeria was merely an integral part left no 
other alternative. A former governor-gen- 
eral of Algeria, Maurice Violette, predicted 
the present development with tragically 
prophetic clarity when he said to the French 
in 1935: “Beware, lest the indigenous popu- 
lation of Algeria be left without a homeland 
by your fault. They are seeking one. They 
want from you the homeland of France. 
Give it to them quickly, or, falling that, they 
will create another one for themselves.“ 


Postal Wage Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
whelming vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in support of a pay increase 
for postal employees indicated, I believe, 
the widespread conviction that these 
dedicated public servants merit salaries 
more in keeping with the current cost of 
living. I am pleased to see that news- 
papers in my home State of Oregon have 
also reflected this conviction. Both the 
Portland Oregonian and the Oregon 
Journal recently carried editorials call- 
ing upon Congress to speedily enact leg- 
islation which would raise the salaries 
of postal employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I think these two edi- 
torials will be of interest to other Mem- 
bers of Congress and under unanimous 
consent I ask that they be printed in the 
Appendix. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of 
August 6, 1957] 
Postat Wacres Too Low 


Postal clerks, carriers, and other employees 
got about a 10-percent wage increase in 1951. 
They got an §8-percent increase in 1955. 
Since postal wages have slipped behind those 
in many other Federal agenices, and far be- 
hind wages in industry, the post office is 
having a rough time keeping younger em- 
ployees. The turnover is too great for effi- 
ciency. Some older workers are leaving for 
greener pastures. The post office is not so 
attractive as a career service as it once was. 

The House of Representatives has adopted 
H. R. 2474 providing a $546 annual across- 
the-board cost-of-living increase for postal 
employees. This amounts to about 12 per- 
cent, but is by no means too generous. 
There is talk that the Senate committee, 
which has been considering a separate bill, 
may go along with the House to expedite 
the legislation. 

The possibility of a Presidential veto has 
been raised. Although post-office employees 
consider themselves on the tail rather than 
the head of inflation, and we think they are 
right, Postmaster General Summerfield has 
said the increase would be inflationary. But 
why single out postal employees to hold the 
line, when wage adjustments are being made 
in other departments and the price of steel 
has boomed $6 a ton? 

The view that post-office wages should 
not be increased unless there is a compara- 
ble boost in mail rates and charges is un- 
tenable, Congress sanctions a $600,500,000 
annual deficit in the post office because it is 
politically afraid to increase rates. But em- 
Ployees cannot in justice be made the scape- 
goat for political timidity, or for any more 
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tenable reason for subsidization of the Fed- 
eral mails. The House postal pay bill should 
be adopted in the Senate, and it should not 
be vetoed by President Eisenhower. 


[From the Oregon Daily Journal of August 
10, 1957] 


Wace INCREASE JUSTIFIED 


Congress and the administration will be 
doing an injustice to a large group of Gov- 
ernment employees if a pay adjustment for 
postal workers is not provided at the current 
session. 

The House passed a pay-increase measure 
by a vote of 379 to 38 and the measure now 
rests in a Senate committee. This bill pro- 
vides a $546 across-the-board increase. With 
this increase a Portland clerk or carrier who 
has put in 7 years and worked himself to 
the top civil-service grade for his position 
still would be making less than $5,000 a 
year gross income. 

The postal service is a big operation. In 
all, some 518,000 workers across the country 
would be affected by this bill and the total 
annual cost would be in the neighborhood of 
$318 million. 

The administration has opposed these 
measures on two grounds—first, that such 
an outlay would be inflationary and, second, 
that Congress should consider legislation 
to provide prevailing pay scales for Govern- 
ment workers in different localities or that 
an allowance system, such as the one used 
in the Army and diplomatic service, be pro- 
vided. 

The first argument is valid only in the 
sense that any new expenditure is inflation- 
ary. But from an overall standpoint, postal 
workers have been the victims, not the cause 
of inflation. 

Their last wage increase was in 1951. The 
inflation which has occurred in the interim 
cannot be blamed on them. In his budget 
message President Eisenhower said that any 
wage increases—private or Government— 
must be reasonably related to improvements 
in productivity. 

On the basis of pieces of mail handled, 
postal clerks show a 43.6 t increase 
in productivity between 1945 and 1957. The 
second reason is valid only if some reason- 
able effort is made to implement one or the 
other of the suggestions. 

To date no such effort has beeh made and 
postal workers should not be asked to con- 
tinue at substandard wages while Congress 
decides whether some alternative might 
work, 

Considerable has been said about wages in 
relation to the post office deficit. It is true 
that postal rates should more nearly meet 
costs, but again this problem is not directly 
related to wages. 

The workers are entitled to a living wage 
and it is up to Congress to decide whether 
these services should be paid for by the tax- 
payer or by the user of postal services. 


Uneasy Plight of Small-Business Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Uneasy Plight of Small-Business 
Man,” which appeared in the August 10, 
1957, issue of the Madisonville Messen- 
ger, of Madisonville, Ky. 


August 19 


The editorial is as follows: 
UNEASY PLIGHT OF SMALL-BUSINESS MAN 


Among other things which have turned up 
in Washington in recent days is a discovery 
that every bill introduced to help small busi- 
ness is being left to die in the 85th Congress. 

Dr. John W. Dargavel, who is secretary of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, 
made the announcement and warned of the 
consequences of treating small-business men 
as though they were expendable. 

Dr. Dargavel points out that in the na- 
tional election campaigns of 1956 both par- 
ties took note of the squeeze being applied 
to small businesses these days, and both 
made rosy promises to leave nothing undone 
to help insure the survival of independent 
enterprise in America. 

Then, to quote the critic of this charged 
congressional neglect: 

“After the political oratory ceased and the 
votes were counted, the majority of the vic- 
torious candidates seemed to make haste to 
forget the pledges they made to strive in 
behalf of independent enterprise. 

“One of the examples in sharp focus is the 
evasive tactics used to dodge action on relief 
from the overload of taxes levied on small 
business firms.” 

For our part, we have long maintained that 
the small-business man is a vital factor in 
the American way of life, and we dread to 
think of the consequences should it become 
impossible, one of these days, for the small- 
business man to survive. 

The small-business man not only is a key 
figure in our economy; the fact is that our 
country’s 4 million small-business concerns 
add up to 95 percent of all the businesses 
operating in our Nation today. 

The small-business man, nevertheless, is 
facing a growing crisis, and there are those 
who view the situation with alarm and claim, 
with considerable evidence to back their 
claim, that America’s small-business man 
may become the little man who isn’t there. 

The figures show, so advocates of small 
business tell us, that the small-business 
man with his independent stores, factories, 
and enterprises of all sorts provides the live- 
hood for 1 out of every 3 people in America. 

Which demonstrates, of course, that this 
amazing country of ours needs the little- 
business man and the medium-sized busi- 
ness man as well as the giant-business man. 

As for the warning itself: To date in 1957 
there have been more failures among small- 
business men this year than in any year 
since 1939. Cautious estimates by Dun & 
Bradstreet indicate that in 1957 over 13,000 
small businesses will be wiped out—unless 
the trend reverses itself. 


Alaska-Hawaii Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include extraneous matter, I 
include for printing in the Recorp for 
the information of the Members an arti- 
cle written by the Honorable Victor S. K. 
Houston, Delegate to Congress from Ha- 
waii in the 192078. 

My predecessor, Mr. Houston, is a man 
of outstanding dedication and devotion 
and an honor and credit to the Ameri- 
cans of Polynesian ancestry. I have the 
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greatest respect for him as a man of the 
highest character and integrity. 

His article should be compared with 
an article which appeared on June 19, 
1957, page A4875 of the Recorp. More 
than meets the eye is found therein. 
From the Honolulu Advertiser of August 

15, 1957] 


IMPLIED STATEHOOD PROMISE GIVEN 
(By Victor 5. K. Houston) 


The ConcresstOnaL Recorp for June 19, 
1957, contains an extension by the Hon- 
Orable JohN R. PILLION, of New York, of an 
article by Kathleen Mellen that first ap- 
Peared in the Honolulu Advertiser. 

The article is titled “Hawali's Statehood 
Pledge Challenged”; this, in the extension, 
Was changed to “Hawaii Pledges Not To Seek 
Statehood.” The article deserves an an- 
swer. 

It is quite true, as Mrs. Mellen says, that 
in 1893, annexation of these islands to the 
“United States was desired by a mere hand- 
ful of Hawail's total population.” 

Those who sought annexation then, were 
Tacially non-Hawalians; and described them- 
Selves as “one-fourth of the voters and 
Owners of nine-tenths of the private prop- 
erty of the kingdom.” (Proclamation of the 
Committee of Safety of January 17, 1893.) 

It is also true that the Treaty of An- 
nexatlon was consented to by a Hawaiian 
senate that contined but two native Ha- 
walian members, and was approved by the 
President of the Republic and his council, 
in which there was but one native Ha- 
Wallan member. The franchise at that time 
being restricted, and limited by a loyalty 
da th 


To say, however, that “annexation was 
approved on the mainland by an even 
Smaller proportion of American citizens” 
is to disregard the status of the American 
Congress, which through its elected repre- 
Sentatives, passed the Newlands Resolution 
in both Houses (Public Res. No. 51, 55th 
Cong., 2d sess.). This was certified to by 
the Speaker pro tempore Sereno E. Payne 
and the Vice President Garret A. Hobart, 
and signed by President William McKinley 
on July 7, 1898. s 

The statement that “proponents of annex- 
ation did not want statehood” is in the 
article supported by selected quotations out 
ot context, to suit the writer’s purpose. It is 
Quite as easy to quote the opposite as fol- 
lows: In a discussion with Secretary of State 

ter, the Hawaiian commissioners ex- 
Pressed a desire “to have Hawall annexed as 
A State“ (Memoirs of the Hawalian Revolu- 
tion by L. A. Thurston, p. 283), It is true 
that subsequently the Hawaiian commis- 
Sloners did play down statehood, but this 
Was due to Secretary Foster's argument that 
the main problem was to get annexation, 
and that the question as to whether it 
Should be a State or a Territory was a 
Secondary matter. 

Much water has since gone over the dam, 
and the native Hawaiian citizens are thor- 
oughly reconciled to the situation, largely 
as a result of the passage of the organic 
act by the Federal Congress and the grant- 
ing of universal male suffrage. The com- 
missioners representing Hawaii had tried to 
limit the franchise by property and financial 
Qualifications. (Sce draft of organic act as 
submitted in Ex. Doc. No. 16, 55th Cong., 3d 
Bess., pp. 28, 29.) 

Hawaii is now an organized, and incorpo- 
rated Territory of the United States, an in- 
tegral part of the Union. 

Speaking of the Louisiana Purchase, Jus- 
tice White said in part The inhabitants of 
the ceded Territory shall be incorporated into 
the Union of the United States * * *.” 
(Downs v. Bidwell, 182 U. S., p. 325). Of this 
Frederic R. Coudert, a member of the bar, 
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said in his address of June 18, 1926— The 
evolution of the doctrine of territorial in- 
corporation.” ‘This it seems clear en 

to me was a promise of ultimate statehood, 
at page 24. 

An earlier quotation that supports the 
thought of an implied promise of statehood, 
is found in the report of the Hawaiian Com- 
mission, supra, Executive Document No. 16, 
page 16, whence the quotation: “The bill 
provides that the Constitution and laws of 
the United States locally applicable shall 
have the same force and effect in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii as elsewhere in the United 
States. This is the usual provision found 


in acts of Congress providing for the estab- . 


lishment of Territorial governments in the 
United States heretofore.” All such previous 
Territorial governments have since been 
elected into States. 

The commission further states: “The 
people of Hawail are capable of self-govern- 
ment, and have proven this by the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Hawaii and the 
adoption of a constitution and code of laws 
which compare favorably with that of any 
other government.” (Executive Document, 
supra, p. 17.) 

It is quite clear from a study of the whole 
record, what there is good ground for holding 
that an implied promise of statehood is con- 
tained therein. 

The record is definite also that the present 
electorate is asking for statehood. We don’t 
like taxation without representation, espe- 
cially when it extends into the second half 
of a century, a matter of two generations. 


Promoting Sales of Meat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if farmers 
desire to contribute any part of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of their livestock for the 
promotion of the sale of meat, I cer- 
tainly have no quarrel with them for do- 
ing so, but I am opposed to compulsory 
deductions for this purpose. 

The following editorial from the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Daily Register approving 
the recent House action in decisively de- 
feating legislation to provide for com- 
pulsory deductions is timely and is in- 
serted herewith: 

The House of Representatives rejected the 
meat promotion fund bill last week. This bill 
would have permitted buyers of livestock to 
deduct up to 10 cents a head from prices 
paid for cattle and calves, and up to 5 cents 
on sheep, lambs and pigs. The money would 
have been turned over to producer organiza- 
tions to finance market research and sales 
promotion. 

We believe the House acted wisely-in re- 
jecting this plan. 

In the first place, a considerable amount 
of sales promotion and advertising of meat 
already is being carried on by the American 
Meat Institute and individual meatpacking 
companies. Advertising and sales promotion 
are normal functions of the meatpacking in- 
dustry, meat wholesalers and meat retail- 
ers—not of producers of the raw materials. 

Second, it is doubtful that further sales 
promotion and advertising would increase 
the returns to livestock producers. For 
farmers to gain, it would be necessary to in- 


duce the American public to spend more 
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money on meat and less on nonfood products 
and services. Economists who have studied 
the demand for meat and patterns of con- 
sumer spending consider the chances for ac- 
complishing this not very good, Nearly every 
American who can afford it is buying all the 
meat he wants to eat now. 

The best possibility for increasing the de- 
mand for meat in the United States is higher 
incomes for the people who cannot afford as 
much meat as they would like. Additional 
sales promotion would not help increase sales 
very much among the few Americans who 
cannot afford an adequate meat diet. 

Third, if more advertising and sales promo- 
tion are deemed advisable, we question 
whether the check-off system of raising funds 
is the best way to go about it. Why does 
the Government need to be involved? If 
farm groups think more promotion is needed, 
they should try to persuade the packers to 
kick in more money to the Amercian Meat 
Institute for its promotional programs. 


The Enlisted Men—He Knows What They 
Think 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Our Navy for Sep- 
tember 1, 1957: 

“We Trust You"—Tue Entrstrn MEN—HE 
Knows WAAT THEY THINK 


(By William J. Miller, chief journalist, 
U. S. Navy) 


Take away the names of the Navy giants 
such names as Halsey, Nimitz, and Spruance, 
Take away the names of those top admirals 
whose stars now shine the brightest—such 
names as Radford, Burke, Wright, Felt, Hol- 
loway, Stump, Brown, Beakley. * * * Take 
away those names and it may be said that 
of living Navy men, no name is better known 
either throughout the Navy or in the Na- 
tion's Capital than that of Charles E. Lofgren. 

An outstanding naval career that spanned 
20 years’ active duty—a period of storybook 
adventure in the late 1920 and early 
1930’s—a total of 24 years’ service as head 
of a unique organization: Those are the 
main headings of Lofgren's lifetime 
chronicle. 

It is in the last of those three, as national 
secretary of the Fleet Reserve Association, 
that he has made his greatest mark. The 
sole national association of enlisted men in 
the Armed Forces, the FRA has seen him in 
the forefront of those looking after the in- 
terests of the career enlisted regulars of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. It is on the 
occasion of his stepping down from office 
this coming October, 1 month after his 64th 
birthday, that bis life story is here being 
told. 

Lofgren's interests in matters naval first 
began in the last century. The year was 
1897 and his uncle, emigrating from Stock- 
holm, gave him a cap of the type worn by 
Swedish Navy bluejackets. H. M. S. Thule,” 
it read on the cap ribbon. Neighbors in his 
native town of Malden, Mass., were soon 
treated to the sight of the young Lofgren 
strutting around, proud in his new sailor 
cap. He was 4 years old. 

Though Scandinavians, none, of his an- 
cestors had followed the sea. Instead, they 
were farmers, Lofgren’s interest in the Navy 
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was given a strong boost during the forma- 
tive years of his early teens, when in 1907-09 
the “Great White Fleet” made its round-the- 
world cruise. The demonstrated qualities 
of silent might and preparedness made a 
lasting impression on him. 

On July 11, 1911, the 17-year-old Lofgren 
checked into the recruiting station at Boston. 
Only 3 weeks before this he had graduated 
from Boston's Everett High School. The re- 
cruiter noted his business course back- 
ground—bookkeeping, typing, and short- 
hand—and signed him on as a landsman for 
yeoman, second class.“ 

After 2 months of boot training at the New- 
port (R. I.) Naval Training Station, he was 
transferred to the Navy's yeoman school. It 
was a 6-month course and upon graduation, 
Lofgren—(who stood No. 1 in his class— 
was rated yeoman, third class. Following 
a stenographic exam and a brief tour of 
court-recorder duties at Newport, he was ad- 
vanced to yeoman, second class. His next 
important event takes place at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. Here he is one of the 
crew that, on September 17, 1912, put the 
U. S. S. Arkansas into commission. 

Cage masted, coal burning, and torpedo 
mounting, the battleship “Arky” was one of 
the world's most powerful war vessels at that 
time. (During World War II she was our 
oldest active battleship; and in 1946 she 
went down in 20 minutes at Bikina, broken 
by the A-bomb.) 

His first duties as a seagoing salilor were 
as gunnery yeoman. And 19 months later 
the Arkansas’ main battery 12-inchers were 
to play something of a role in hemispheric 
politics. For during the 1914 difficulties at 
Veracruz, Mexico, with the Government of 
“that unspeakable Huerta,” the Arkansas was 
the backbone of the offshore force that 
helped enforce Woodrow Wilson's decisions in 
the mat ter. 

After 15 months as gunnery yeoman Lof- 
gren became captain's writer and served as 
such with three successive skippers, In 1914 
he was advanced to chief yeoman. His age 
at the time was 20, which gave him the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest CPO then in 
the Navy. 

An Arkansas shipmate who later won ad- 
miral's stripes was Ensign Louis E. Denfeld, 
Chief of Naval Operations from 1947 to 1949. 
Proof that admirals, like chief petty officers, 
have long memories is brought out by the 
fact that 37 years after their shipmate days, 
Admiral Denfeld mentioned those early days. 
‘The occasion was the FRA's 22d national con- 
vention at Annapolis. Said the admiral to 
the 500 careermen assembled there: 

“I was really brought up by one of the 
People that built up the Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation. When I first went to sea in 1912, 
Charley Lofgren was a second-class petty 
officer on the Arkansas. We were fresh and 
green, as all ensigns are, you know. Charley 
took us under his wing. He guided us. He 
helped us and, for your private information, 
he has done that for me ever since. When- 
ever I want to know what the enlisted men 
think, what is best for the enlisted man, 
I ask Charley Lofgren. 

U. S. S. Arkansas’ duties for Lofgren ended 
in March 1917. He left her at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, and a week later was in Norfolk, 
Va. There he received orders directing him 
to report for duty in the Recruiting Division 
of the Navy's Personnel Bureau. 

The years 1917-18 were significant ones for 
Lofgren. They marked his appearance on the 
Washington scene—a scene in which he was 
to be an active participant for 40 years. They 
marked his first entry into commissioned 
Tanks—as an ensign on July 3, 1918. 

By the end of World War I, he was a lieu- 
tenant (jg) and an assistant to the Director 
of Navy Recruiting. In 1920 he reverted to 
his old rate of chief yeoman. The end of 
1920 saw him reenlisting and being assigned 
to the Bureau's Enlisted Personnel Division. 
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He was soon placed in the Division Director's 
Office and then began one of the most un- 
usual duty station assignments that an en- 
listed man of the Navy had ever known, 
The first Division Director with whom he 
served—knowing of Lofgren's mastery of the 
work—extended the length of Lofgren's 
normal tour to enable his successor to 
utilize Lofgren's knowledge. The successor, 
in turn, kept Lofgren on for his own tour 
of duty and then turned Lofgren over to his 
relief. This pattern kept on until January 
1927, the month of Lofigren’s retirement from 
active duty and entry into that retired-but- 
ready-for-service category known as fleet re- 
serve status. 

A week later the 33-year-old Lofgren 
started to work as a full-time national offi- 
cer of the FRA, beginning what would prove 
to be a full second career and the chief work 
of his life. Enter here the Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation of that time—a nonofficial organ- 
ization formed mostly of Navy retired Regu. 
lars in the above-mentioned fleet reserve 
status— 

He, together with George Carlin, who had 
founded the FRA, occupied a single office 
of the Earle Theater Building in downtown 
Washington. Carlin, credited by Lofgren as 
being his teacher in the science of organi- 
zation, was the national secretary, while 
Lofgren was director of organization. He 
had been voted into this position 2 months 
earlier while still on active duty by delegates 
to the FRA’s second national convention. 

The outfit he was tying up with calls for 
u closer look at this point. It had existed 
in one form or another since the fall of 1922, 
For its first 3 years, it was centered in Phila- 
delphia. During its first few years, it was 
quite shaky—and not just financially or in 
numbers. Some Navy officials termed it “the 
enlisted man’s union” and wondered just 
what “that gang up in Philadeiphia“ was up 
to. 

One account of its early days puts it this 
way: “They (the early FRA officials) had to 
overcome in the minds of member-eligibles 
the belief that such an organization would 
be frowned upon by the Navy Department; 
that they would get into difficulties if they 
dared to appeal directly to Congress in seek- 
ing enactment of laws not approved by the 
Navy Department; that there would be a 
constant round of ‘tarpaulin musters’ to 
meet demands of civilian contacts. 
It was obvious to all eligibles that benefits 
and privileges gained by or for the member 
must also be shared by the nonmember with 
similar service. * * *” 

Its 1927 membership was 2,334; it was op- 
erating on an annual budget of $12,000 and 
had assets of about $2,845. One highlight 
of Lofgren’s first year was a trip through 
the Middle West that resulted in the char- 
tering of a number of new branches. An- 
other was the granting of authority by the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to the FRA 
to represent principals in cases of veterans 
and dependents. 

After 18 months on duty at the FRA“s 
i1-room headquarters, Lofgren heard the same 
call he had heard while a boy in Malden. 
He had been pretty much deskbound for 
several years and travel and adventure were 
beckoning in the form of Cmdr. Richard E. 
Byrd's upcoming First Antarctic Expedition. 
In a letter to Byrd, Lofgren set forth his 
qualifications and was selected as the expe- 
dition’s assistant business manager. Unlike 
present Arctic expeditions, this one was not 
governmentally sponsored. So a lot of pri- 
vate money had to be raised. 

Six months were spent in fitting out the 
expedition in New York City. In October of 
1928, the expedition set out in the barque 
City of New York, and was not to return for 
22 months. Some 14 of those months were 
spent at the Little America base. After the 
expedition set sail for the Antarctic, Lofgren’s 
duties took on more of a military nature and 
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he was designated as Byrd’s personne! officer 
and paymaster, “All hands turn to“ was the 
scheme of things in that expedition, which, 
by today's standards, would be considered 
primitive. And even the paymaster-person- 
nel officer took his turn as seaman, coal 
passer, dog driver, mess cook. 

The Antarctic phase completed, the expedl- 
tion set sail for Duneden, New Zealand. It 
was at Duneden that in answer to press 
queries Byrd singled out Lofgren as “the 
most even-tempered man on the expedition 
and an anchor to windward." Those quali- 
ties must have endeared Lofgren to the heroic 
Byrd, for upon his return stateside, he se- 
lected Lofgren to accompany him on his 
American lecture tour. Byrd then turned 
over his reels of film to him and gave him 
permission to strike out on his own. 

Accompanied by his older brother, Arthur, 
who served as projectionist, and by Tom Prat, 
a Labrador husky born at Little America, 
Lofgren set forth on a series of illustrated 
talks sponsored by educational groups. From 
January 1931 to December 1934, he covered 
the greater part of the United States, and 
brought the Little America story before more 
than 2,400 groups, most of them student 
bodies. Lofgren wore his chief petty officer's 
uniform while lecturing and in one way or 
another always got in a boost for the Navy. 

All-during this Byrd expedition phase, Lof- 
gren's interest in the FRA continued to be 
strong. In the fall of 1934, he timed the 
tour to be in Boston where the 10th national 
convention was being held. There he was 
elected national secretary, an action that 
would be repeated every 2 years until 1955. 

When, in January 1935, Lofgren once again 
started work as a full-time official of the FRA, 
he had a picture before him that was any- 
thing but prosperous. Financially, and in 
numbers the association was, in fact, worse 
off than in 1927, Members, less than 2,000; 
finances, $5,000 in the red. 

In other matters, however, the FRA’s posi- 
tion was fairly favorable. Most important, 
it had been recognized officially by the Navy 
Departmént and each year a departmental 
representative had been on hand to greet the 
F. members at their convention, Perhaps 
the most significant action along these lines 
was the appearance of three admirals at the 
1929 convention. One of them was Rear 
Adm. Richard H. Leigh, then head of the 
Navy's personnel bureau. His words cleared 
up any doubts in the minds of eligibles: 
“* © The Navy Department is not op- 
posed to organizations such as this. We are 
glad to see it. We want you men to inform 
yourselves; to organize, because we know 
that you back the Navy. You have the in- 
terest of the Navy at heart. We trust you; 
we have tried you * * and you stand 
ready, I feel confident, to carry out the policy 
of the Navy Department.” 

Through their actions, the FRA set forth 
the case of the careermen. “Reasonableness” 
was the watchword and “a fair shake and 
decent consideration” was all they asked 
for. The work of these men was, in part, 
responsible for such actions as these: Pay- 
ment of 6 months’ death gratuity to bene- 
ficiaries of active-duty fleet reservists; free 
hospitalization and medical treatment for 
fleet reservists not on active duty; counting 
for retirement purposes of commissioned 
service for those World War I-era enlisted 
Navy men. They also helped shoot down 
such depression-spawned threats as: A pro- 
posal to pay a cash bounty of $5,000 in lieu 
of transfer to fleet reserve status; a proposal 
to prohibit those men in fleet reserve or 
retired status who were in civil service from 
drawing pay for both. 

It might be said that Lofgren's second 
appearance on the FRA's full-time scene 
came at a time when the tide had reached 
its greatest ebb—but that the potentiality 
of such an organization had been shown. 
He moved swiftly. At the end of his first 6 
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Months he was credited by the FRA's na- 
tional president with giving the association 
& new lease on life. Creditors had been 
Pald off, and there was a cash balance of 
$3,272. There were 3,866 members. 
pointed to the fact that for the 
FRA the ship was finally making knots and 
that an alert helmsman was at the wheel. 
` back to that era now, there are also 
that for the first time someone was 
taking a long and searching look at the out- 
fit. Fortunately, this same person possessed 
administrative and organizational abilities 
that even then were highly developed. 

A brief look at the present organization 
Will help explain Lofgren's work from 1935 
On. For the present organization is some- 
thing on the order of what he had in mind at 
that time and is what he was working for. 

First off, here is what the FRA is not. It is 
not a union, a veterans’ group, a lobby, a 
Build, a fraternal organization. It does have 
Some of the elements of each of these, 
though. And of them all, its nature probably 
ta vors that of the fraternal organization. 

The FRA is one of a handful of associations 
formed of military personnel—such outfits as 
the Retired Officers Association, the Marine 
Corps League, the National Guard Associa- 
tion, the Reserve Officers Association 

ut even with the category narrowed down 
this fine, the FRA stands unique in these 
respects, Its membership is formed solely 
ot Navy and Marine Corps regulars—no 
reservists, At least 6 years’ active service is 
another requirement. Its membership is 
basically an enlisted one—even its warrant 
Officer and commissioned officer members are 
ex-enlisted men. A majority of its members 
are on active duty. 

Active duty is the keyword to an area 
that has been strongly influenced by Lof- 
Gren's leadership. It might be said that prior 
to 1935, the emphasis of the FRA was almost 
entirely on the man who had retired after 
16 or 20 or more years’ active service. From 
1935 on, however, more and more emphasis 
has been placed on the active-duty Navy or 

ne Corps enlisted men. At present, the 
Membership is roughly 60 percent active, 40 
Percent retired. 

With the creation of the Department of 
Defense some 10 years ago, it was only natu- 
sat that DOD officials would sooner or later 
ake notice—one way or another—of the 
b How notice was taken may be shown 
12 the following episode. The time was the 
all of 1955, about 2 weeks after Lofgren 
1 d completed his testimony on the Career 
nicentive Act of 1955. The place was Lof- 
rens office, Visiting him were an Army 
cclonel and an Air Force colonel. Purpose 
2 their visit: to get an idea of how the FRA 
unctioned. 

Lofgren’s testimony during the hearings 
8 been so impressive that there was some 
2 in the Department of Defense that 
a Army and Alr Force might do well to 
Ponsor similar enlisted outfits. 

1010 much the two colonels learned from 
Aigen during their 4-hour visit is, of course 
85 cult to say. But if they had spent a few 
=i with him they would have begun to get 
tio dea of how Lofgren goes about his mul- 
ble, complex duties. To put it another way, 
8 ey would have learned what he does to 
are n, his annual salary—which, by the way, 
Hees not to $25,000-$40,000, the going 
te for Washington heads of similar-slzed 
Srganizations—put to $8,000. 
fgren's work lies in three main areas. 
© first of these is, naturally enough, as 
zeccutive head of the association itself. The 
ond and third areas are in connection 
th the Federal Government's executive and 
tive branches. 
h as the FRA's national executive offices, he 
0 Ads up a small group of full-time salaried 
Als wle and the supporting clerical force. 
8 is considerably eased by the FRA’s 
vid designed internal structure: 210 world- 
€ branches in 9 regional districts. Then, 
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too, the participation of nonsalaried elective 
FRA officials is much greater than in com- 
parable associations. Despite this fine aid 
from the field, Lofgren’s out-of-town travel 
schedule is a heavy one. 

His correspondence schedule is even 
heavier, Each of the nearly 50,000 members 
has a direct tie-line to Washington—through 
a letter to FRA headquarters. The prob- 
lems are numerous and deal with such varied 
matters as: active-duty dates, enlisted pro- 
motions, classification of fleet reserve and 
retired lists, suggestions for morale improve- 
ment in the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
questions about duty station assignments, 
assistance in military pay matters. Others 
are: Service housing difficulties, hospitaliza- 
tion and commissary privileges, civil-service 
rights, veterans’ benefits, widows’ and or- 
phans’ protection. 

The above muster leads to the second of 
Lofgren’s work area—that of dealing with 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Answers to many of the members’ letters can 
be obtained through a phone call or letter 
request for information. In some cases a 
personal visit is needed; in other cases, it is 
a matter of pleading a case before a special 
board. The Navy Department, Marine Corps 
headquarters, Veterans’ Administration, Civil 
Service Commission, Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Section of the Labor Department Pass- 
port Division of the State Department—these 
are the main locations on Lofgren’s usual 
around town schedule. 

The third area of Lofgren’s work deals 
chiefly with congressional committees. He 
estimates that he has spent more than 500 
hours in committee rooms. He has testified 
about 55 times as a committee witness for 
the FRA. Most of his testimony has been 
before the Senate and House Armed Services 
Committees and—prior to 1947—the old 
Naval Affairs Committees of both the House 
and Senate. Other committees before which 
he has testified are Civil Service, Judiciary, 
and Veterans’ Affairs. He states that one of 
the finest things about the American system 
of government is that it has a way of plac- 
ing some of the Nation's very best men in 
public office. Among those he singles out in 
this respect are Congressman Carl Vinson 
of Georgia, Congressman Paul J. Kilday of 
Texas, and the late Senator David I. Walsh 
of Massachusetts. 

Typical career-beneficial {tems for which 
Lofgren has testified over the years include 
these: (a) reenlistment bonus; (b) reten- 
tion of commissary stores, Navy exchanges, 
and post exchanges; (c) free rations in Gov- 
ernment hospitals for retired Navy men and 
Marines; (d) free transportation of house- 
hold effects; (e) reimbursement for enlisted 
men's dependents upon change of duty sta- 
tion; (t) clothing allowances for enlisted 
men promoted to officer status; (g) physical 
disability retirement for enlisted men. 

His testimony was heard by committees 
considering these dollars-and-cents acts: 
Career Incentive Act of 1955; 4-percent pay 
increase of 1952; Career Compensation Act 
of 1949; Pay Readjustment Act of 1942. Also: 
Naval Reserve Act of 1938; and the 1956 Serv- 
icemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits and 
Dependents’ Medical Care Acts. 

During the period May 1942-March 1946, 
congressional committee rooms were not 
once graced by the presence of Lofgren. It 
not that he was unwelcome or that he was 
too far away. In fact he was less than 3 
miles from the hill.” It was just that he 
had been ordered into uniform and was 
assigned to the Navy's personnel bureau in 
Arlington. One result of this was that he 
had to step aside from his position as active 
head of the FRA. 

Once again in Navy blue, he served for 
3 weeks in his old rate of chief yeoman, 
Then he was promoted to lieutenant. And 
when paid off in April 1947, he was a com- 
mander—one of the eight who had risen 
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from enlisted grade to three-striper during 
that time. 

Upon reporting to the bureau, he went to 
work on a redtape-cutting job. He re- 
viewed all the Navy standard personnel] re- 
ports then called for, Then he recommend- 
ed that several hundred of them be abol- 
ished, and it wag so done. Next he assisted 
in revising the bureau’s basic manual. Then 
he was placed in the enlisted personnel di- 
vision with the title of Policy and Folicy 
Enforcement Officer. Here he served as the 
“sounding board for morale effoct on en- 
listed men of new policies and procedures.” 

In the main, though, his role was any- 
thing but a passive one. He came up with 
many ideas of his own—ideas born, for 
the most part, during his FRA work. One 
was a new reporting-in-station procedure, 
It did away with the situation in which a 
man would be detached from a cruiser at, 
say, San Diego, go home on leave to New 
York City, then report back to San Diego 
only to learn that he had been assigned to 
Norfolk or Boston. The change sounds sim- 
ple and logical, but the older procedure had 
been going on for years. 

He also developed a standard transfer or- 
der form and the related procedures. 
Earlier, transfers had been made on an 
individual-letter basis—which for a Navy 
of 3 million men really ate up the man 
hours. 

There is evidence that Lofgren’s lifetime 
credo of "service to others” permeated the 
ranks of those Navy men in the clerical rat- 
ings, This is a very general thing, but 
the general attitude in these ratings is now 
a very decent one: “We're here to help you.” 
The pre-World War II attitude was more on 
the order of: “I'll do this because it’s my 
job * * * but just the same consider it a 
ra vor.“ 

Not a man given to boasting, Lofgren 
likes to point out, however, that he has per- 
sonally known each of the 17 chiefs of the 
Navy's personnel bureau since 1917. Two in 
particular he singles out. Vice Admiral 
James L. Holloway, Jr., the present Chief of 
BuPers—"from whom I learned the most 
in the fine science of administration.” And 
Adm. Louis E. Denfeld who, as Lofgren 
points out, “took the rap for the Navy when 
he was fired as Chief of Naval Operations in 
an interservice fight; but who was later vin- 
dicated by the turn of world events, which 
placed the Navy in its proper place on the 
national-defense team.” 

Released from active duty June 30, 1947, 
Lofgren once again began full-time work 
with the FRA. The stature of the outfit was 
vastly better than at his two other “startin’ 
anew” periods of 1926 and 1935. There were 
29,255 members and $63,700 in assets. He was 
just getting the feel of the helm when, in 
October, he was again ordered to active duty 
and became a member of a board convened 
by SecNav to try to up-date the badly out- 
dated Naval Reserve Act of 1938. One part of 
this act dealt with fleet reserve status pro- 
visions—a subject of high complexity and 
the very subject in which Lofgren is a recog- 
nized expert. So complicated is the subject, 
indeed, that a two-man subcommittee was 
set up to deal with it. Its members: the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Personnel and Lofgren, 

The board assignment lasted for 2 months, 
and then he began his fourth and final and 
longest tour of full-time duty with the FRA. 
Looking back now, Lofgren views the era 
from 1948 to the present and sees it in 
various lights. 

He sees it as one of rapid growth and 
prestige for the group he has headed for so 
long. The year 1957 is an especially signifi- 
cant one, with the 50,000 member mark in 
sight and the acquisition of a headquarters 
building of its own, a $112,000 3-story office 
building in the DuPont Circle section of 
Washington, 

He sees it as an era unique in that the 
standing forces have been the largest, by far, 
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in the Nation’s peacetime history but also 
au era of high national prosperity. To 
Lofgren—as head of the only career enlisted 
men’s association for any branch of the 
Armed Forces—this combination meant a 
continuing vigilance. Particularly in the 
matter of assisting in the sponsorship of 
legislation on such matters as pay and allow- 
ances, military housing, dependents’ and 
survivors’ protection, medical care, commis- 
sary and exchange privileges. Legislation, in 
short, designed to keep the standard of liv- 
ing of Navy and Marine Corps enlisted career 
men (and their families) at least apace of 
their civilian contemporaries, 

And what perhaps is the most important 
of all, he sees it as an era in which a key 
precept of the FRA was first threatened and 
then vindicated. “Support of a strong Navy,” 
the precept states. In 1948, though, there 
were many thinking persons who could not 
seriously see a future need for the Navy. 
Whereas in 1957, America's three-pronged— 
underseas Navy, surface Navy, air Navy— 
trident of seapower is increasingly being 
recognized as the scepter of the world. 

The center prong of that trident recalls to 
Lofgren the days of the great white fleet and 
its display to the world of the Navy's silent 
might and preparedness. Those qualities 
made a strong impression on the youthful 
Lofgren and resulted in his donning the 
Navy blue. It is possible that at one time 
he had doubts about the validity of those 
qualities. But his record during 46 years of 
service to the Navy itself and to the men of 
the Navy shows that those doubts were 
removed long, long ago. 


Public Power Socialists Block Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe it is generally recognized that 
union leaders do not thrive as well and 
their members do not fare as well with 
government ownership of plants in dic- 
tator countries as they do under the free 
enterprise system. They take what the 
political bosses want to give them and 
in most instances cannot strike against 
the government which owns the plants. 

Therefore it is a little difficult to 
understand why some of this country's 
union leaders plug for socialistic govern- 
pae ownership of some segments of our 

ustrial economy. 

Efforts of CIO’s Walter Reuther to 
block plans for a privately sponsored 
power reactor development plant in 
Michigan would seem a little strange 
were it not for the fact that Mr. Reu- 
ther’s socialistic tendencies are pretty 
widely known. 

The Bay City Times, in an editorial 
published August 14, places Reuther in 
the ranks of public power socialists and 
accuses him of using a phony safety issue 
to thwart this progress by private in- 
dustry, 

The editorial follows: 

REUTHER WOULD Stop THIS PROGRESS 

Every time the Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Co's. plant at Monroe comes around 
again in the whirl of the day’s news, the 
motives and ideologies of Walter Reuther 
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become more transparent than before if that 
is possible. 

Ever since the plan to build the reactor 
with private funds was announced, Reuther 
has been crying that it is “unsafe.” 

He has been answered, again and again, by 
the country’s leading atomic scientists. A 
study by University of Michigan scientists— 
who are close enough to Monroe to be con- 
cerned personally with the safety aspects of 
the plan—again has reaffirmed the com- 
pany's contention that the plant is harmless. 

Despite that, Reuther is asking Congress 
to reject an allotment of $4,200,000 in re- 
search funds for the plant. Those who let 
Reuther think for them join in the appeals 
to Washington. 

The House, in effect, has rejected the ap- 
peal by voting to restore the funds cut out of 
an appropriation bill by the Democratic-con- 
trolled Senate-House atomic energy com- 
mittee, but the CIO leader will keep right 
on trying. 

Reuther, who, on the basis of his past per- 
formances, deserves a high rank among the 
public power socialists, wants to kill a 
$4,200,000 research allotment so that Uncle 
Sam can spend many times that amount 
building the reactor powerplant with Gov- 
ernment money. 

The only danger in the Monroe project is 
to the socialists who can't stand the thought 
of their pet theories being damaged by a 
successful private venture into a new field 
of power production. 

They see the development of atomic power 
as a golden opportunity to establish the 
Government as the sole proprietor of the 
power generating industry in America. 

They see every plant built with private 
funds as a defeat in the development of their 
grand strategy. They will use every trick in 
the book, including a phony safety issue, in 
an effort to win this crucial battle. 


A Tumbling House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, 
I have requested permission to have in- 
cluded the following editorial from the 
Daily Dunklin Democrat, of Kennett, 
Mo., under date of Friday, August 16, 
1957, because I believe it does set forth 
some of the fears which are being ex- 
pressed in connection with a recent re- 
quest from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jack Stapleton, Jr., publisher of 
this newspaper, has set forth quite clear- 
ly why the farmers of America and others 
who recognize agriculture as the basis 
of any sound economy feel that Secre- 
tary Benson’s record does not justify 
either their confidence or the authority 
which he seeks. 

I am sure that many, in fact most of 
the Members of Congress will agree that 
no action of the Secretary of Agriculture 
would warrant the authority which he 
seeks and which unquestionably could be 
used to do even greater injury to millions 
of farm families: 

A TUMBLING HOUSE 

The Secretary of Agriculture wants au- 

thority from Congress to peg farm support 


Prices at anywhere from 90 percent of parity 
down to zero percent, 
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He has specifically requested Congress for 
this authority. 

And there are undoubtedly some in both 
the Senate and the House who would give 
him this right. 

But we hope, for the sake of American 
agriculture, that no secretary—and par- 
ticularly Mr. Benson—ever gains this much 
control over the economic life of such a 
large segment of the American population. 

Mr. Benson, individually, does not deserve 
the authority, based on his past record. 

For it was Benson who suggested to can- 
didate Eisenhower back in 1952 that the 
farmer should receive 100 percent of parity. 
But it was Benson who later termed this 
rate dangerous and unnecessary. 

And it was Benson who suggested that 
the American farmer should be free of gov- 
ernmental controls and operate under a 
free system of production. But it has been 
Benson who has constantly tightened and 
restricted the number of acres the Ameri- 
can farmer can use for major crops. 

And it was Benson who called for greater 
marketing facilities for the American farm- 
er. But it took an act of Congress to force 
Benson to begin an export program for such 
major crops as cotton. 

And it was Benson who has constantly 
criticized his predecessors for their official 
acts while in his office. But under Benson, 
farm income has declined from $14 billion 
in 1952 to $11 billion in 1956. 

And it was Benson who stated that the 
farmer must make sufficient profit from his 
operations to meet capital costs. But under 
Benson, the national farm debt has in- 
creased by exactly 50 percent, 

And it was Benson who said the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation must be made to 
show a profit. But under Benson, the CCC 
has lost three times the amount of money it 
did in the previous 20 years, while CCC 
stocks have increased from $2 billion in 1953 
to more than $8 billion as of January 1, 1957. 

The House of Agriculture, under Benson, 
has been a house divided against itself. Cot- 
ton legislators in Congress now find that 
representatives from other areas are no 
longer sympathetic to our problems. Much 
of this can be attributed to the energetic 
work of Mr. Secretary Benson. 

The House of Agriculture needs restora- 
tion, but it will not be rebuilt by Benson 
or his general friend who lives at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

It will only be restored by a comprehen- 
sive farm plan from Congress. To date the 
Congress has lacked the fortitude to take 
up the tools and start to work. 

But it must now allow Benson to take the 
hammer he seeks or the House of Agricul- 
ture will come tumbling down. 


Deductions Must Be Voluntary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
bill was before the House recently to 
provide for a checkoff in the sale of 
livestock I voted against it for the reason 
that it was not voluntary. 

The bill provided for a compulsory 
deduction when a farmer sold his live- 
stock and was voluntary only in the 
sense that he could apply for a refund 
of the deduction within 30 days after 
the sale. To how many groups a farmer 
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Would have to apply to obtain his refunds 
Was completely unclear in the proposed 
legislation. There is little doubt that 
the House Agriculture Committee could 
have obtained passage of this legislation 
had it provided that written consent of 
farmers be obtained for the deductions 

fore they were made. With that pro- 
Viso, the voluntary deduction would have 

n fact and not fiction. 

The following editorial from the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier sums up 
pe well the reasons why this proposed 
€gislation met decisive defeat in the 
House, and the basis on which it would 
have a chance for enactment: __ 

The House recently refused, by a 216 to 

vote, to debate a bill which would have 
authorized deductions, for promotional pur- 
Poses, of up to 10 cents a head for cattle 
and calves when marketed and up to 5 

Cents a head for sheep, lambs and swine, 
P e vote was a victory for the American 
ace Bureau Federation and other general 
weg organizations which had opposed the 
iN and a defeat for the meat producers’ 
lations which had favored it. Geo- 
Sraphically, the bill was favored by heavy 
majorities in the West and South but op- 
by heavy majorities in the Middle West 

and East. 

The idea of a checkoff for promotion of 
Agricultural products is not new. Dairymen 
Ploneered the idea and the deductions from 

checks are used for local dairy pro- 

Ons and the national advertising cam- 
Kuens of the American Dairy Association. 

Similar deduction is made on livestock 
Marketings (augmented by packer dona- 
ons) to finance the activities of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board. A 
deduction is made from the Government 
Subsidies paid wool producers to finance 
Promotion of that fiber. Many cooperative 
Marketing organizations, as exemplified by 

Cltrus-fruit growers, engage in extensive 
Promotional efforts. 

y, then, did the House refuse to debate 
the bill? One reason was no doubt the fear 
Of influential general farm organizations 
‘hat independent associations of farm pro- 

Ucers would obtain large sums in this way 
and thus counteract the influence of the 
general o tions. If meat producers 
Obtained these deductions, why should not 
Producers of major crops form. associations 

Promote those crops? The American 
Soybean Association. is secking a similar 
eckoff to promote soybeans. 
10 But opponents of the proposal also stimu- 
ted fears that the checkoff system would 
add to food costs, that the checkoff was 
tomething less than voluntary and that 
8 Was no clear indication in the law as 
T Which producers' groups were to get the 

“nds. Under the proposal, the deductions 
Would be made automatically at livestock 
markets and producers would have been re- 
bg to request refunds within 30 days if 

ey did not desire to participate in the pro- 
tha a, That is the system currently used by 
© dairy associations. 

— promotional deduction on livestock 

Ould be under a legal cloud only at the 
posted markets. There is nothing to prevent 
he ducers now from making a voluntary do- 

Stion for promotional purposes if meat 
tig agree to serve as the collection 

The Courier believes, however, that Con- 
e should eliminate all legal obstacles to 
to antary contributions by farmers who wish 
By ticipate in these promotional efforts. 
ree Such legalizing acts should clearly es- 
000 that the checkoft“ is a voluntary 
the bution and not a tax. The ethics of 
lish ion would be more firmly estab- 
Gane if producers of either livestock or 

TY Products signed authorizations for the 
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checkoff in advance of the sale and desig- 
nated the agency or association which was 
to receive the money. 

While that complicates the routine of col- 
lections, it puts the program on a much 
more sound basis. Since the support of the 
overwhelming majority of producers would, 
in any case, be needed, it should be possible 
to obtain this advance approyal of the de- 
duction. And such a system would leave 
opponents of the plan without any effective 
argument, 


America, the Beautiful Illustrated in 
i Methodist National Publication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, America, 
the Beautiful, which is known as Ameri- 
ca’s second national anthem, will be 
illustrated in an 8 page color spread of 
the August issue of Together. An- 
nouncement of this has been made by 
Lawrence Giese, Milwaukee, chairman 
of the board of world peace of the Wis- 
consin conference of the Methodist 
Church which has been active in pro- 
moting this hymn as an anthem por- 
traying the peaceful aspects of our 
Nation. 

The illustrations of America, the 
Beautiful, are the results of a nationwide 
contest which started last fall for 
colored pictures which would best illus- 
trate the hymn. Over 7,000 persons 
submitted 13,000 transparencies in the 
biggest contest ever held in securing 
illustrations fora hymn. It is estimated 
that the entrants culled about a million 
transparencies to secure the choicest 
representations. One individual went 
through over 2,000 slides to select 
several that he would submit. 

Printing of these color illustrations is 
creating a great deal of attention in both 
Methodist and non-Methodist groups, 
‘Together, the official Methodist publica- 
tion, is a monthly 80-page magazine, 
having over 850,000 subscribers, nearly 
40,000 from Wisconsin. 

America, the Beautiful was written as 
the result of an inspiration received by 
Miss Katharine Lee Bates as she made 
@ journey up Pike’s Peak by prairie 
wagon in 1893. The indelible impressions 
of a 3-week stay in Colorado Springs 
are embodied in the four stanzas of the 
hymn which were written before she 
left. The hymn was first published on 
July 4, 1895 with slight revisions during 
the next decade. When set to music to 
the tune of Materna, it became intensely 
popular at that time and the popularity 
continues to increase. It is sung at ral- 
ies, patriotic gatherings, and conven- 
tions. It is a favorite hymn of our serv- 
ice men and women all over the world— 
it is sung by people of all faiths. 

It reflects the beauty and bountiful- 
ness of our Nation, it embraces the best 
of the major religions, each stanza ends 
with a prayer for a better nation. It is 
dedicated to the past, it concerns itself 
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with the present, it is hopeful for that 
which the future holds. It is no wonder 
then that the lead paragraph in Together 
states that— 

You can't see America without thanking 
God for the bountiess and beauties of our 
land—her fields in harvest, her deserts in 
bloom, teeming commerce, skyscraper cities, 
and above all, free men with the spirit and 
the strength to match our mountains, 


Miss Bates in her private autobiog- 
raphy wrote: 

That the hymn has gained such a hold as 
it has upon our people, is clearly due to the 
fact that Americans are at heart idealists 
with a fundamental faith in human brother- 
hood, 


Methodist congregations in the Wis- 
consin conference will be singing the 
hymn on Sunday, August 25. Many will 
be singing from Together with the 13 
colored illustrations as a background for 
the words. 

I hope all my fellow Members of Con- 
gress will have an opportunity to see 
this wonderful pictorial presentation, 


Factors in Future of Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, many things 
are taking place in the Far East which 
will shape the course of Asia and the 
world in the years tocome, The enclosed 
story, taken from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of July 23, 1957, points out 
some of the issues of great significance. 
Because Dr. You Chan Lang is inti- 
mately acquainted with these problems 
and is also a very good friend of the 
United States, these charges are deserv- 
ing of study and consideration: 

Reps PLAN Sus BUILDUP IN VLADIVOSTOK, 

UNITED STATES TOLD 
(By Earl H. Voss) 

Closing the port of Vladivostok portends 
a buildup of secret submarine activity and a 
stepped-up flow of munitions to Communist 
North Korea, Ambassador You Chan Yang, 
of the Republic of Korea, warned today. 

He said he is passing this information, 
drawn from Korean intelligence sources, to 
the United States Government. 

The Soviet Union’s Council of Ministers 
announced the closing of Vladivostok to for- 
eign ships and planes last Saturday. 

Red submarines already are concentrating 
at Vladivostok, according to Ambassador 
Yang's information. 

HUNGNAM BASE SEEN 

He believes the Soviet Union plans to base 
a submarine fleet not only at Vladivostok but 
also at Hungnam, in North Korea, the port 
from which American troops were evacuated 
after being cut off by the Chinese Commu- 
nist forces, 

From these bases Ambassador Yang ex- 
pects Soviet submarines to fan out over the 
whole Pacific. In case of war, he believes 
they would be able to close all of eastern 
Asia. 

Dr. Yang also warned that the closing of 
Viadivostok—‘"a naked power move WII 
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influence negatively Japan's “tenuous rela- 
tionship with the free world.” 

He fears that the new Soviet power in the 
North Pacific will enable the Kremlin to 
bring new pressure on the Japanese Govern- 
ment which, in his view, is already “doing 
everything to please the Communists.” 

Ambassador Yang also criticized American 
policy on Okinawa and the Ryukyus Islands. 

Secretary of State Dulles repeated recently 
that the United States will maintain mili- 
tary forces and administrative control in 
Okinawa as long as defense requirements 
dictate it, but that Japan has residual soy- 
ereignty there. 

Ambassador Yang claims that the Ryu- 
kyuans are not Japanese either historically 
or ethnologically and should be made an 
independent island state. 

“We believe the United States, in the posi- 
tion it is now taking on the Ryukyus,” the 
Ambassador stated, “is making a grievous 
mistake and, like the great and magnani- 
mous Nation we know it to be,should clearly 
affirm anew to the world that it stands for 
freedom and independence of all nations, 
large and small, and for justice and human 
dignity for all peoples.” 

WARNS OF JAPAN 


In warning of a resurgent Japan, Ambas- 
sador Yang said: 

“We pray the United States will realize, 
before it is too late, that the stronger Japan 
becomes, the more brazenly it speeds down 
its present course of playing both sides 
against the middle and, above all, for the 
renewal of Japanese hegemony in Asia, 

“The return of the Ryukyus to Japan's 
dominating control would be a major first 
step toward realization of its aggressively 
resurgent dream of expansionism.” 


Internal Revenue Service Proposes Fur- 
ther Invasion of Rights of Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a letter from two of my constitu- 
ents which I wish to commend to the 
attention and earnest consideration of 
my colleagues. The Internal Revenue 
Service is proposing new regulations in 
regard to the ownership of firearms and 
ammunition by our citizens which are 
direct violations of the second and 
fourth amendments to the Constitution, 
which provide respectively: “the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed,” and “to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searchers and seiz- 
ures.” 

The letter follows: 

Hanszoro, N. DAK., August 7, 1957. 
Hon. USHER L. BURDICK, 
Representative in Congress, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Burpick: I am writing you for 
the purpose of making a most emphatic and 
indignant protest against adoption of the 
proposed new regulations of the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Unit of the Internal Revenue 
Service, rey = to implement the Federal 

- ese roposed new re a- 
tions, and particularly cotta 177.50, x ares 
177.52, 177.54 and 177.55, go far beyond the 
original intent of the law as written by the 
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Congress, and amount to a rewriting of the 
law by the enforcement agency concerned, 
The impact of the new regulations, particu- 
larly on small business, gunsmiths and ordi- 
nary hardware and sporting goods dealers 
will be so sharp it will lead to many of them 
going out of business, and will also lead to 
widespread violation and evasion. I suggest 
the Congress should sharply scrutinize these 
new regulations as to the intent and purpose 
of this agency. 

Section 177.50 provides for stamping of 
much more information on all firearms than 
is now the case, making a great deal more 
expense for the manufacturer, both in the 
stamping and the attendant record keeping. 
No good purpose is served by this additional 
marking, which goes way beyond even that 
required by the United States Customs on 
imported firearms. There is no present 
problem which would be solved, or to which 
a solution would be approached, by this 
marking, unless the creation of myriads of 
records is considered a desirable purpose. No 
regard or consideration is given to the diffi- 
culty of marking, on imported weapons, for 
instance, of heat treated steel parts such as 
the receivers, which after manufacture is 
completed are extremely difficult to even 
drill for the mounting of sights. The ques- 
tion also occurs to this writer, “do these 
people intend an attempt at making all fire- 
arms manufactured prior to promulgation 
of these rules, to be contraband, because not 
properly marked?” 

Section 177.51 provides for the keeping of 
records, voluminous records to be kept in 
perpetuity. This appears to be an attempt 
to obtain by subterfuge a record of all the 
firearms in the country, together with the 
names and addresses of the owners (regis- 
tration of firearms). I see no reason why 
the man that buys a firearm for his own use, 
a rifle or shotgun to be kept on the farm, 
should have a record made permanently of 
such transaction. What conceivable useful 
purpose can it serve? It is an unwarranted 
invasion of privacy, and, of course, these 
records will be just ducky for a Commie or 
other fifth column to use. It could work 
out the same as in France in 1940 after the 
German breakthrough and the breaking 
down of the French armies, when the Ges- 
tapo used the French firearms registration 
lists in disarming the people, which was the 
direct cause of the French maquis being so 
slow to getting started with the resistance— 
no arms. 

Section 177.52 is probably the prize fool- 
ishness of the lot—ammunition records. 
Each dealer must maintain on the licensed 
premises complete records of the receipt and 
sale of all pistol and reyolver ammunition, 
the identity of the purchaser and also of the 
wholesaler to be shown, with disposition of 
each box recorded, with address of purchaser. 
If this section is aimed at criminals, how 
asinine to think they would identify them- 
selves in buying ammunition, to say nothing 
of the fact that the criminal uses very little 
ammo, and steals most of that. If the sec- 
tion is not aimed at criminais, what is the 
purpose of the recording of this informa- 
tion? 

Section 177.54 provides that in over-the- 
counter sales of firearms, the buyer must 
acknowledge receipt of the weapon in his 
own handwriting. This, being that it ap- 
plies to all firearms, rifles, shotguns, and 
handguns, seems to have no useful or legiti- 
mate purpose under the act and will just 
build up a feeling on the part of the pro- 
spective buyer, “I don't want to buy a gun 
if I'm going to be treated like a criminal.” 
And, as there appears to be no provision in 
the regulation for the buyer furnishing doc- 
umentary identification, the wrongdoer, if 
he does buy a gun, will either give a false 
name and address or use fraudulent identi- 
fication, 

Section 177.55 provides, in effect, for ex- 
Pploratory searches,” without search warrants, 
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and exploratory searches, even with a war- 
rant, are illegal and always are frowned upon 
in law. What the ATTU agent would be 
searching for, or what he would do if he 
found something he thought was a violation, 
is hard to determine. This section provides 
ostensibly for examination of records, and 
then, for searches of the premises. 

This rewriting of the regulations under 
the Federal Firearms Act, to build a lot more 
powers for the enforcement agency than, I 
think were ever intended by Congress, goes a 
lot more deeply into the rights of things 
than appears at first glance. It is an in- 
fringement of the rights of Americans to 
possess, and use, under proper regulations 
as to game seasons, etc., personal firearms 
without a lot of arbitrary and unnecessary 
governmental controls. Also at issue is the 
matter of whether by a mere rewriting of 
regulations our rights to possess such arms, 
as is stated in article 2 of the Bill of Rights, 
can be slowly strangled without legislative 
action by our appointed representatives. 

Departmental action such as this I am 
petitioning you about, plays right into the 
hands of the Communists, and probably of 
other dissident factions, for one of the basic 
tenets of the Communist Party is the dis- 
arming of the party of the citizenry who 
would support the Government against 
their attempts to take over by force. And 
the terrific load of recordkeeping, with little 
or no usefulness, added to the already great 
load of social-security records, income- tax 
deductions, etc., leaves too little time for 
keeping up a small business. There is an- 
other thing to be considered, I think, and 
that is the expense to the Government of 
administration of the rewritten records. 
the ATTU has now enough of a staff to 
handle all this additional work, they have 
been overstaffed a long time. And, if they 
do not, consider the increase of the number 
of agents, travel funds, and additional mo- 
tor vehicles to be required. 

I would suggest that this Federal Fire- 
arms Act be repealed, as having outlived 
its usefulness, or if retained, be transferred 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
enforcement. The actual revenue derived 
from the act does not justify the expense 
of administration at present, to say nothing 
of the prospective increase in such expense. 

Sincerely yours, 
Y H. ANDERSON. 
GRANVILLE WARD. 


Sound Farm Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has been an outspoken critic of produc- 
tion-adjustment laws and the principle 
of the Federal agricultural price-support 
program, I was pleased to read an article 
entitled Faith in Farmers“ which under 
unanimous consent I will include fol- 
lowing these brief remarks. This article 
was in the August 19, 1957, Farm Bu- 
reau News. 

I hope in particular that this article 
will be read by my distinguished friends 
who are members of the committees of 
the House of Representatives having to 
do with agriculture and farm policy. It 
has seemed to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
there has been some encouraging evi- 
dence and signs of hope in this first ses- 
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Sion of the 85th Congress; namely, that 

the membership of the Committee on 

Agriculture is at odds and, as a result of 

their division of opinion or partisan poli- 

tics, rauch farm legislation has not been 
reported; either that or bills have been 

Openly scuttled on the floor. This is a 

Situation which in time might help both 
€ farmers and the housewives of 

America, 

As the editor of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Spokesman says, the farmers are capable 
of controlling their own production with- 
out, I would add, pricing their products 
Sut of the markets such as Uncle Sam has 
done with peanuts—to name only one 
commodity. 

The following illustration is a remind- 
er that it is time to return to a policy 
ot sound farm economics: 

FAITH In FARMERS 
(By Dan B. Murphy) 
Like most of you, T thoroughly dislike hav- 
Someone say “I told you 80.“ 

Therefore, I've been hesitant about doing 
® column on the hog situation. However, I'd 
Still like to review a bit on this matter—not 
Me rub in any previous claim or statement— 

ut in the hope that we all may have learned 

Something, . 

As you recall, hogs 18 months or so back 

Pped way below production costs. You 

Were losing not only your work, but a good 

Part of your actual feed. Naturally, you 

Were worried. So were we. 
In the strain of that situation, a wide- 

Spread effort was made to convince farmers 

that the only solution was to set supports 

under hogs at 15-16 cents—and ask Govern- 

Ment to control our pork output. 

th Bureau members had been asked for 
eir ideas on livestock supports several 

fen They had studied the matter that 

+ Their decision, as noted in some 40,000 

Written answers, had been strongly against 
Posing supports and controls on livestock. 

2 © several producer groups had arrived 
—— at the same policy. 

er 

controle efore opposed such supports and 

2 By holding to the position of our members, 

le became target No. 1. I had scores of 

mes Saying we were selling farmers down 

f € river, Most of these letters insisted that 

ar mers could not reduce hog numbers with- 
and ernment regulation. We heard, over 
no Over, the statement that farmers had 

Choice but to raise more and more hogs— 

n desperate effort to survive. 

Sap Bureau lost members over this mat- 
» even though we explained what we 
Ought were the key factors repeatedly. Ex- 

Son a had shown that controls usually 

a t work well, and that price sup- 

rts almost automatically become price ceil- 

We contended that the free market re- 

farmers when they exercise the neces- 
reply Self-control, just as it was then penaliz- 

8 for plunging too heavily. 

mtn © had faith in farmers’ ability to limit 

ae py The other forces insisted farmers 

los d not get the Job done—and they urged 
th ans to settle for $15 or $16 hogs, even 
dugh this was likely to become a ceiling. 
can tTbaps now we can be more objective. We 
examine the two kinds of thinking in 

With of fact. Farmers did reduce output 

as ‘Out Federal orders. Markets did respond 

vac they always have and prices haye run 
3 the proposed support for more 
year. 


h When you see headlines about $22-$23 
. Please remember that had you taken 
sac advice in a panicky time, the cost to you 
bh uld be running at $8 per hundred on your 
Pr Strangely enough, you'll be hearing 

Same bad advice, based on the same un- 
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sound premises, the next time hog prices 
drop. So think now, and decide now—on 
which side was right. 


The Cameron Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Myr. 
Speaker, it befell the lot of the people of 
my district to suffer the devastation of 
the first killer hurricane of the 1957 hur- 
ricane season. Hurricane Audrey which 
came into the Louisiana coast at Cam- 
eron on June 26 and carried with it a 
wall of water from the Gulf of Mexico 
varying in height along this coast from 
8 to 13 feet above normal tides. Even 
at this date, Mr. Speaker, an evaluation 
of losses, both in lives and properties, 
cannot be accurately determined. I do 
know that upwards of 600 of our people 
are known to be killed or are still miss- 
ing—most of those missing presumed to 
be dead—and untold millions of dollars 
in property have been lost by the force 
of water and gales. 

My frequent absence from Washington 
since the hurricane, I hope, will be un- 
derstood by this membership. I felt it 
my duty to be with my people in the time 
of their great anguish to assist in any 
way that I could in coordinating. the ef- 
forts of our various governmental agen- 
cies who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of rendering assistance in such dis- 
asters. 

I am extremely proud, Mr. Speaker, 
of the marvelous efforts put forth by 
Senators ELLENDER and Lone and Con- 
gressman WIIIISs, of the Third District, 
and all of our Federal officials who ob- 
served their responsibilities and reacted 
to them in a most expeditious manner. 
From the time the President declared 
the disaster as one qualifying for emer- 
gency assistance, the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration assumed the helm 
of operations and nothing was left un- 
done in the matter of rescue and rehabil- 
itation. 

That organization, which represents 
the generosity and understanding of all 
the American people, namely the Red 
Cross, again has proved that it reflects 
the great humanitarian instincts of the 
American people. The work that was 
done by the Red Cross from the time the 
hurricane struck our areas and the work 
that I know is planned to be done in 
rehabilitation can well be an inspiration 
to all of us. Mr. Donald Stout, who is 
in charge from the national level of the 
Red Cross, and his associates are people 
of great understanding and long experi- 
ence in the matter of disaster relief. 
The local Red Cross chapters have 
worked tirelessly and have no doubt been 
directly responsible for the saving of 
many lives and will be on the scene un- 
til these unfortunate people can again 
resume a semblance of normalcy in their 
lives. The American people can well be 
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proud of these accomplishments by the 
Red Cross and her sister agency, the 
Salvation Army. 

Having gone into the area immediately 
after hurricane Audrey had struck, I 
was able to see the activities of our local 
agencies in the matter of rescue and as- 
sistance to the suffering. Sheriff O. B. 
Carter and all of the officials of Cam- 
eron Parish, many of whom had them- 
selves lost some of their dear ones and 
most of their properties, worked tire- 
lessly and with inspiration. And the 
people of the Parish of Calcasieu, who 
themselves sustained many losses, re- 
acted generously and with a show of true 
American neighborliness. The local 
civil-defense officials and other local 
government officials set up emergency 
procedures and at great risk to them- 
selves were able to rescue literally hun- 
dreds of people who otherwise would 
have been lost. 

Sheriff Henry A. Reid and Mayor Sid- 
ney Gray, of Calcasieu Parish, and the 
city of Lake Charles and other city offi- 
cials did a banner job in setting up res- 
cue stations, refugee camps, and feeding 
stations in coordination with Federal 
agencies and the Red Cross. 

Sheriff Reid especially displayed great 
courage and effectiveness that only a 
staff as well trained as his could have 
accomplished. Throughout the day of 
the hurricane and the trying days fol- 
lowing, Sheriff Reid and his deputies 
plied the streams of the area under al- 
most impossible circumstances to evacu- 
ate those who were marooned on house- 
tops and in trees, most of whom could 
not have survived too many hours 
otherwise. 

The entire fraternity of the medical 
profession, including the nurses of the 
area and sepecially Dr. C. W. Clark, who 
himself lost half of his family, and Drs. 
G. W. Dix and S. E. Carter, should be 
commended by the American people for 
their heroic efforts. Certainly, it would 
be proper to consider that special Fed- 
eral commendation be afforded these 
men and others who accomplished seem- 
ingly impossible tasks which exemplify 
the highest traditions of American 
heroism. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been many 
questions asked as to whether sufficient 
warning was given to the people of my 
areas in regard to this impending disas- 
ter. Unfortunately, there have been 
some charges made as to incompetence 
or laxity in the operation of some of our 
services. It would not be my purpose 
to criticize or condemn, but certainly, 
there is a lesson to be learned from this 
horrible catastrophe and it shall be my 
purpose to seek better methods and ade- 
quate equipment, which I am sure will be 
available to us through the ingenuity of 
our scientists and men of training in the 
matter of protection of lives and prop- 
erty, not only of the people of my areas, 
but wherever an even remote possibility 
of visitation by such a storm exists. Four 
years ago, Mr. Speaker, I initiated legis- 
lation to authorize that weather ships be 
placed in the Gulf of Mexico, where near- 
ly all of the tropical hurricanes are born, 
which perhaps, if implemented, would 
have supplied the necessary information 
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to many who were otherwise uninformed 
as to the danger. I am even now not 
certain, however, that this would be the 
answer. Suggestions have been made of 
providing hurricane-tracking airplanes. 
Perhaps a more tightly knit ring of radar 
installations around the perimeter of the 
gulf would be the answer. I feel that I 
am not qualified to judge these things 
which are of the most technical nature, 
but I do insist that our qualified Govern- 
ment scientists be given whatever au- 
thorization is necessary for them to pro- 
ceed with studies with the assurance 
that our Government will accomplish 
their recommendations, not in the neb- 
ulous future, but as a matter of utmost 
urgency. 

Last week at my suggestion, hearings 
were held in the area by Gen. Holmes 
E. Dager and Mr. Welcome Wilson, of 
the Natural Disaster Division of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, and 
other qualified persons in order to build 
up a file of information which will later 
reveal the weaknesses in our present sys- 
tem of weather forecasts and rescue op- 
erations. These hearings I attended and 
I am confident that in a short time, the 
answer to these all-important problems 
will be found and it is my hope that this 
body will take whatever action is neces- 
sary to insure our people of this Nation 
that adequate protection and forewarn- 
ing will be provided. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that this entire 
membership joins me in extending heart- 
felt sympathy to those who lost their 
dear ones to hurricane Audrey and it is 
my hope that we can join our efforts 
towards the ends that the loss of these 
lives may well serve the purpose of pro- 
viding means for others to survive. 


Seventh District Tour Schedule, 1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, to discuss 
the problems, interests, and wishes of 
the people of the Seventh Congressional 
District, I will meet people at the various 
post offices in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedules; 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30 

8:30: Trafalgar. 

9:30: Nineveh. 

10:30: Edinburg. 

11:30: Franklin, 

1:45: Needham. 

2:30: Whiteland. 

3:30: Greenwood, 

4:30: Bargersville. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31 

9:30: Indian Springs. 

10:30: Shoals. 

11:30: Loogootee. 

1:30: Alfordsville. 

2:30: Burns City. 

3:30: Crane. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
9:00: Oakland City. 
10:15: Somerville. 
11:00: Mackey. 
12:00: Ft. Branch. 


1:30: Owensville. 


2:45: Haubstadt. 
3:45: Buckskin, 
5:00; Princeton. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 

8:00: Francisco. 
9:00: Patoka. 
10:00: Hazleton. 
10:30: Decker. 
11:30: Vincinnes. 
2:00: Monroe City. 
3:00: Wheatland. 
4:00: Bruceville. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


8:30: Emison. 
9:30: Oaktown. 
10:30: Freelandville. 
11:30: Ragsdale. 
12:15: Bicknell. 
2:00: Edwardsport. 
2:45: Westphalia. 
3:30: Sandborn. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
9:00: Odon. 
10:00: Elnora. 
11:00: Plainville. 
12:00: Washington, 
2:00: Montgomery. 
3:00: Cannelburg. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
9:00: Solsberry. 
10:00: Owensburg. 
11:00: Koleen. 
12:00: Bloomfield. 
1:30: Doans. 
2:15: Scotland. 
3:15: Newberry. 
4:00: Switz City. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
8:30: Worthington. 
9:30: Jasonville. 
10:30: Coalmont, 
11:30: Midland. 
12:30: Linton. 
2:00: Marco. 
3:00: Lyons. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
9:00: Farmersburg. 
10:00: Shelburn. 
11:00: Hymera, 
12:00: Sullivan. 
2:00: Fairbanks. 
3:00: Graysville. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


9:30: Merom. 
10:00: New Lebanon, 
11:00: Paxton. 
12:00: Carlisle. 
2:00: Pleasantville. 
3:00: Dugger. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
8:30: Harmony. 
9:00: Knightsville. 
10:30: Carbon. 
11:00: Brazil. 
1:30: Staunton. 
2:30: Cory. 
3:30; Poland. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
9:30: Bowling Green, 
10:30: Center Point, 
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11:30: Clay City. 
1:30: Coal City. 
2:30: Patricksburg. 
3:30: Spencer. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21 
9:00: Freedom. 
10:00: Gosport. 
11:00: Quincy. 
1:30: Eminence. 
2:30: Hall. 
3:30: Monrovia. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


8:30: Harrodsburg. 

9:30: Smithville. 

10:15: Clear Creek, 

11:15: Stanford. 

12:15: Bloomington. 
2:30: Unionville, 

3:30: Ellettsville. 

4:30: Stinesville. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


9:00: Morgantown. 
10:00: Centerton. 
11:00: Brooklyn. 
12:00: Mooresville. 
2:30: Paragon. 
3:30: Martinsville. 


The Construction of a Sister Ship to 
Steamship “United States” Highly Im- 
portant at This Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 9, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, two 
similar bills, H. R. 4342, by Mr. BONNER 
of North Carolina, and H. R. 9351, by 
Mr. To.terson, of Washington, were in- 
troduced today which, I believe, merits 
the immediate attention of every Mem- 
ber. The purpose of the bills is to au- 
thorize commencement of construction 
during the present fiscal year of a sister 
ship to the United States as a replace- 
ment for the steamship America. The 
effect of favorable action on the bills 
would be to guarantee the continued. 
development of a maritime fleet capable 
of protecting the national interest in 
peace or in war. 

Mr. Speaker, a matter of such great 
importance deserves an objective and 
dispassionate examination by the House. 
My appeal is to reason—to the dedi- 
cated concern of my colleagues—for the 
well-being of the land we serve. The 
facts which I shall present at this time 
will establish beyond any doubt the 
justification and the urgent need for the 
measure which has been offered. 

In evaluating this appeal, I trust that 
Members will bear in mind several fun- 
damental factors which attest to the 
national significance and the emergency 
nature of the problem. 

The principles of this proposed legis- 
lation are supported by the entire mari- 
time industry. In 2 years of active dis- 
cussion of the issue, every interested and 
qualified individual—in Government and 
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Out—has indorsed the idea of replacing 
the America with a superliner of the 
United States class. There is universal 
&greement that failure to do so would 
be tantamount to scuttling our future 
as a first-line maritime power. Even 
More important, it would all but demol- 
ish the capacity of our merchant fleet 
to do its assigned job in the event of 
another national emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, that is too big a price 
to pay—too grievous a risk to run— 
tor the sake of achieving a relatively 
Small dollar saving. 

The course provided for in these bills 
involves no radical departure from prec- 
€dent. As a matter of fact, from our 
recent experience in connection with the 
building of the United States, it serves 
to diminish the problems and uncertain- 
ties which normally would attend an 
Undertaking of this size. Of course, 
Members will recall that the construc- 
tion of the United States involved sub- 
stantial misunderstandings and contro- 
versy. There were questionable pro- 
cedures and even litigation before de- 
livery. 

But I submit, Mr. Speaker, that it 
Would be illogical and foolish for anyone 
to permit these circumstances to weight 

judgment against the building of a 
second superliner at this time. On the 
Contrary, the very fact that there were 
difficulties and the fact that a most 
Searching investigation was made pro- 
Vides assurance that the difficulties will 
not be repeated. 

We Americans traditionally place 
Ereat stock in performance. The record, 
We hold, is a fair judge. 

v Oday, after 5 years of service, the 
nited States is the unchallenged queen 
the seas. On her maiden voyage she 
established a speed record for the North 
Atlantic crossing which no other vessel 
approached. She has operated at 85 
percent capacity, well above the rated 
evel for her class. Her fuel consump- 
tion has been less than was anticipated, 
Testing to the soundness of her design. 
© millions of our friends abroad who 
ve seen her come and go in the ports 
of Northern Europe, she is a majestic 
enter of the power and prestige of 
— ation whose name and flag she 


1 Mr. Speaker, on the basis of the record, 
Suggest that every Member of this 
1 today can derive real satisfaction 
8 the construction and performance 
M this splendid ship. Certainly those 
the woe who have made a crossing on 
© United States will agree with me. 
x me point out, however, that one 
€ssel—even one of this caliber—does not 
Make a fleet. Our ocean-going pas- 
Toser fieet, at the present time, is woe- 
ully inadequate. We simply are not 
competing with foreign-flag ships either 
n the seas or in the shipyards. 
Mane reason for this is well known to 
a fanbers who have followed the fortunes 
O our maritime industry in recent years. 
wo, merchant marine was a casualty of 
8 orld War II, and it has continued in 
Asualty status as a result of post-war 
10 cles which have in effect aided its 
reign competition. 
ES September of 1939 we had in com- 
€rcial operation a total of 123 passen- 
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ger ships with a capacity of 38,000 pas- 
sengers. Today we have 39 ships with 
a capacity of 11,170 passengers. Of 
these 39 ships only 4 can sustain a speed 
of over 20 knots, and more than half 
operate under 18 knots. 

This fleet, as a unit, is old and slow. 
Many of the ships have passed the age 
of economic operation. According to 
our naval leaders, their transport utility 
in wartime would be extremely limited 
and would entail severe risk. 

The ship construction program now 
underway will bring America’s passenger 
fleet up to approximately one-half its 
pre-war tonnage. From the standpoint 
of our maritime progress, the prospect is 
at best disappointing. From the com- 
petitive standpoint, it is dismal. 

For other maritime powers also are 
building ships, and most of them are 
building at a far greater rate. The ship 
construction program now underway in 
the United Kingdom, for example, will 
restore that fleet to 81 percent of its 
prewar size. The Netherlands will have 
81 percent of its prewar tonnage, France 
71 percent, and Greece, Norway, and 
Sweden 100 percent, 

In each of these countries the govern- 
ment is contributing substantially to 
passengership construction. In some, 
the government is doing the whole job. 
And in every instance this building pro- 
gram has been made possible and accel- 
erated by American economic aid. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not quarrel with the 
principle of foreign aid. I invite every 
Member to ponder and decide, however, 
whether it is consistent and wise, while 
carrying on such a program, to with- 
hold continuing support of our own 
maritime fleet. 

The procedure contemplated in these 
two bills which have been introduced 
would permit commencement of work 
this year on a sister ship of the United 
States. It is a procedure that has been 
proved sound over a period of many 
years of cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment and the maritime industry. 
Favorable consideration, in my opinion, 
would assure that the Congress is ful- 
filling at least its minimum obligation— 
as set forth in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 to “foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of a strong 
merchant marine.” 

Mr. Speaker, action by this Congress 
at this session to authorize the replace- 
ment of the America with a vessel of the 
United States type is clearly in the na- 
tional interest. Let me cite some of the 
specific and practical advantages from 
which the entire country would benefit. 

First, construction should have been 
started this fall in order to have the new 
vessel ready for service at the time the 
America is due for retirement in 1960. 
Unless we act now, the America in all 
probability will be removed from service 
at that time, leaving just one American- 
flag vessel on the North Atlantic pas- 
sengerrun. This is so because the terms 
of the contract between the Government 
and the United States Lines provide that 
the America’s operating subsidy will be 
withdrawn in 1960 unless a replacement 
contract is in effect. 
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Second, construction of the ship 
would strengthen our overall defense 
posture. The Navy Department wants 
the vessel built. Its spokesmen, both 
civilian and uniformed, have repeatedly 
Supported the project as being essential 
to the national defense. Testifying be- 
fore a House Committee more than a 
year ago, a naval official stated—I quote: 

The construction of this ship will (1) help 
to relieve the block obsolescence in transport 
vessels, There are some 24 Victory-type 
transport vessels in the national defense re- 
serve fleet whose deficiencies in speed and 
safety cannot be overcome economically; 
(2) give the United States a capability of 
delivering 308,000 troops to Europe in a year 
as compared to the capability of the Steam- 
ship America to deliver 124,000 troops per 
year in convoy: and (3) provide a greater 
measure of safety to the troops carried 
against submarine and air attack because of 
its very high speed and the inherent flexi- 
bility in its use. 


Third, savings in time and money can 
be realized by making use of the basic 
design and engineering features incor- 
porated in the steamship United States, 
We have the word of the Navy and the 
Maritime Administration that a sister 
ship, built at this time, would require 
only minor modifications of the United 
States plans. 

Finally—again in the important area 
of economy—it is reasonably certain 
that costs of material and labor will be 
5 percent higher a year from now than 
they are today. Where is the economy 
in postponing this matter? I have suf- 
ficient faith in the wisdom of the Con- 
gress and the Administration to assume 
that sooner or later a ship of this type 
will be built. Certainly, there is no 
economy in a further delay which can - 
only jack up the final cost. 

The legislation which has been pre- 
sented was not drawn in haste. Neither 
is it offered in criticism of our estab- 
lished procedures. I commend it to your 
consideration at this time as a means of 
correcting what I believe to have been 
a simple oversight occasioned by perhaps 
an overly emotional—and in this case a 
misdirected—concern for economy. 

Mr. Speaker, in fiscal year 1957 the 
Congress appropriated the sum of $100,- 
700,000 for the purpose of ship construc- 
tion. The budget estimate for fiscal 
1958, as it came to us from the Adminis- 
tration, was $94,500,000—and the esti- 
mate included provision for the building 
of a sister ship to the United States. 
However, the Appropriations Committee 
recommended, and the House approved, 
a cut from $94,500,000 to $3 million, a 
gigantic reduction of more than 96 per- 
cent. Among the items eliminated was 
the one providing for the America’s re- 
placement. 

The committee, acting in good faith, 
stated that its action was based upon 
the fact that considerable funds would 
carry over from the 1957 appropriation 
and upon the belief that this unspent 
reserve would support an effective mari- 
time program for another year. Mr. 
Speaker, the facts do not sustain that 
belief. For the reasons which I have 
summarized, the people who are closest 
to our maritime needs are in agreement 
that an effective ship construction pro- 
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gram for 1958 must include a start on 
replacement of the America. 

I am convinced that, in acting on the 
appropriation bill, the House did not 
have the opportunity to fully under- 
stand the effect of this wholesale reduc- 
tion. The Maritime Administration, it- 
self was not in a position to aggressively 
support its case. And those who might 
have pressed the matter apparently at- 
tached higher priorities to other items 
in the budget. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Speaker, the 
issue is not one of placing blame. My 
appeal now is for action by the House 
in the national interest. We have the 
time and, in my judgment, we have the 
responsibility to avoid an error whose 
consequences might well be disastrous. 

I count extravagance and inefficiency 
in Government among the mortal ene- 
mies of our Republic. My record as a 
Member of this body will, I believe, veri- 
fy tbat fact. But, Mr. Speaker, there is 
sometimes a thin line, particularly in 
the field of defense, between extrava- 
gance and sensible precaution. 

Should an emergency develop and 
leave us no choice but to commit our 
boys’ lives to transport that is too little 
and too late, it will be no help to them 
that we thought we were practicing 
economy. 

During the present session we have 
approved a Federal budget of 878.2 
billion. Many of us would prefer to 
have the Government run for less, but 
none of us seriously doubts the capacity 
of our economy to survive. The bill for 
which I ask my colleagues’ support 
would entail a cost during the new fiscal 
year of $75 million. The price, I submit, 
is small in terms of what it will buy for 
America, It is a part—and a fractional 
part—of the price which we can and 
must afford for military and economic 
preparedness. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this 
House bear an awesome responsibility 
with respect to the future security of our 
country. We best discharge that respon- 
sibility when we act not from fear but 
from reason, not for the moment but for 
the future, not in deference to possible 
criticism but in in furtherance of the 
Nation’s strength. Let us heed the coun- 
sel of reason and vision and statesmen- 
ship, and act favorably on this bill. 


Creation of a Commission To Study the 
Utilization of Those Areas of the Radio- 
frequency Spectrum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 20 
of this year I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 381 proposing the creation of 
a Commission To Study the Utilization 
of Those Areas of the Radiofrequency 
Spectrum which are assigned to the 
Federal Government. An identical pro- 
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posal had been introduced previously by 
Senator POTTER. 

The three Commission members would 
be experts in the communications field, 
but they would not be officers or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 
The obvious purpose of this study would 
be to allow persons outside of the Fed- 
eral Government, but competent in the 
field, to see how well the frequencies 
reserved for Government use are being 
utilized. It is not uncommon in matter 
of great public interest to establish a 
study group composed of private indi- 
viduals; our Government has not been 
and should not become a closed-door 
operation. 

The Commission, in addition, would 
make some assessments about the future 
requirements for Government use of 
radio frequencies. The rapid changes 
in armament have brought about star- 
tling innovations in the fields of commu- 
nications and electronics. New uses for 
the airwaves have been found, and many 
of these uses are important to our de- 
fense establishment. We have heard of 
the ever-increasing crowding of the air- 
lanes, but the increasing demands of air- 
waves are perhaps even more of a prob- 
lem. It is not a matter to be considered 
lightly, and this resolution was put forth 
with very serious purposes. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Commitee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce which requested reports from 
several agencies of the executive branch. 
The Bureau of the Budget, in replying 
to this request for comment, reported 
adversely on the bill and endorsed the 
views set forth in a letter from the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
Senate Joint Resolution 106, Senator 
Porrer’s resolution. 

The Director of Defense Mobilization 
states that such an undertaking would 
require the work of many experts over 
an extended period of time, pointing out 
that a recent study of only a portion of 
the spectrum required the efforts of more 
than 50 experts for an estimated equiva- 
lent of 24% man-years. He did not say 
that because this report was classified 
the public was merely informed that the 
Government could not release any of the 
spectrum space it is currently in posses- 
sion of. Furthermore, the Commission 
would be expected to make use of the 
results of any such investigations com- 
pleted by Government agencies. The 
resolution states specifically that— 

The Commission is authorized to secure 
from any department, agency, or independ- 
ent instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment any information (including informa- 
tion which has been classified for security 
purposes) it deems necessary or desirable 
to enable it to carry out its functions. 


It would use such information as base 
for its further investigations, 

The Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, in the letter referred to 
above, states— ` 

The classified report which resulted from 
the study pointed out that in addition to 


national security requirements, the programs 


for guided missiles, radar networks, earth 
satellites, and other defense necessities will 
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continue to cause an ever-increasing demand 
for radio frequencies, 


It is in this field that we are trying 
to provide some light. 

I became interested in this inquiry 
partly because of recurring reports that 
the Military Establishment is going to 
request the use of frequencies in the area 
between 50 and 90 megacycles. Such 
use might infringe on the frequencies 
of five VHF television channels. Chan- 
nel 2 is 54 to 60 megacycles; channel 3 is 
60 to 66 megacycles; channel 4 is 66 to 72 
megacycles; channel 5 is 76 to 82 mega- 
cycles; channel 6 is 82 to 88 megacycles. 
It is apparently the contention of at 
least some military engineers that de- 
fense requirements may bump television 
out of these frequencies. 

This is a matter of great public con- 
cern. Should the hundreds of stations 
on these channels be forced to move, 
where would they go? If space were 
found for them in the UHF frequencies, 
it would greatly alter and impair their 
service, and cause further bumping and 
jostling of other stations, What about 
the millions of Americans who have tele- 
vision sets designed to receive these fre- 
quencies, and in some cases receive serv- 
ice only on these frequencies? Television 
is here to stay as much as the cold war; 
adequate service is a public demand 
which must be considered and met. 

In addition to the VHF television fre- 
quencies, the public has a great interest 
in many of the uses of other radio fre- 
quencies, and the future problems and 
use of them are of significant and na- 
tional interest. I do not suggest that the 
Government officials charged with re- 
sponsibilities in this field are unaware 
or unmindful of this national interest. 
I do suggest that an independent study 
of the field is called for, whether it be 
by the Commission I have proposed or by 
some other means. 

If the Congress passes this resolution, 
it would not of course be with any inten- 
tion of hindering defense efforts or ham- 
pering nondefense communications use 
of radio frequencies. The members of 
the Commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, could surely be expected to be men 
dedicated to our national interest. The 
purpose of the study would be merely to 
let someone from the outside peer in, for 
it is easy to become so engrossed in our 
own labors that we lose perspective and 
fail to comprehend the broader view. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is empowered to assign radio fre- 
quencies to non-Government users, and 
the President is empowered to assign 
frequencies to Federal Government users. 
There is no designated arbiter. Should 
the President decide that the national 
interest required him to appropriate 
other portions of the radio frequency 
spectrum for the use of the Government, 
public acceptance would surely be gained 
more quickly if a study of all available 
material by competent private persons 
had been made. 

The need for some independent study 
is apparent to me, and if the Congress 
decides against the Commission pro- 
posed, then some other body or a special 
committee of the Congress itself should 
be given the responsibility for it. 
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Sobering Views on Foreign-Aid Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
york Times, in its editions this past Sun- 
oe Carried an editorial in which it ob- 

Tved that the House slash in President 
ti nhower’s mutual-security appropria- 

ons requests is a warning to our allies 
5 t the American public is beginning to 

ary of carrying so large a share of 
2 free world defense burden and now 
tee them to assume a bigger share 
2 is unquestioned truth in that 
tan ment, but, to me, the following sen- 
Gan in the editorial is even more signi- 
fa nt as we in this Congress continue to 

de the vital question of foreign aid. 

The sentence stated: 

Faiy it is also a warning to all free nations, 
the roe ourselves, that if we all weary of 
Moke a or seek to shift it to shoulders 
facilites to bear it we stand in danger of 
tating a Soviet victory in the cold war 
Which ae a new Soviet aggressiveness 
could burst into the flames of a hot 


all e tainiy, these are words to which we 
Ould give grave consideration. Cer- 
tok in the face of the President's re- 
niee warnings, we should ask our- 
— Pecans when we wield a heavy 
ity shee ax on mutual secur- 
do not believe-that any of us would 
spate the need for economy; the need 
& determined seeking of means by 
h the tax burden our people are 
lieve 8 be eased. But I do not be- 
Tee t any of us—or the people we 
be ot would want such economies 
ing eae 8 the tragic price of weaken- 
ation“ engt 
troubled pole s str h in a sorely 
Pie bitter harvest we might reap from 
2 shortsighted policy wculd be not 
aire on vaster expenditures than we now 
then usidering, but the blood of our 
well and the hopes of our future, as 
ber accent days, there have been a num- 
the m Denetrating editorials written on 
Wout d us ksecurit; question. Today, I 
bers ot ce to Submit for study by Mem- 
to this House, two of these edi- 
Tribun ne from the New York Herald 
the N e of August 17 and the other from 
fA ewark Evening News, Newark, N. J., 
The 16. 
e Herald Tribune editorial follows: 
Th FALSE ECONOMY 
that ed. in one of those aberrations 
Badjo m to seize legislative bodies when 
Mutual nt draws near, has slashed the 
States ty program of the United 
gram ra ribbons. After authorizing a pro- 
on moling $3,367,083,000 on Wednesday, 
than Pepe it refused to appropriate more 
sau age in new money and ae 
ole program to ,191,800,000, 
damen unspent funds. xg se 
Dera authorization measure, 2 compromise 
een House and Senate versions of the 


Are we gambling with our Na- 
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bill, was already half a billion dollars short 
of what President Eisenhower had requested. 
Signing it, the President took the unusual 
step of calling a special press conference to 
underline his fear that this cut would have 
serious effects and his prayerful hope that 
the act would enable his Government to 
sustain the essential interests of the United 
States in the free world. That the House 
could, the very next day, make a bad mat- 
ter much worse, shows a lack of responsi- 
bility on the part of that body. 

There is no use, at this time, in assessing 
all the elements that went into the debacie. 
The administration undoubtedly contributed 
to it, im part through open dissensions 
among Cabinet members over the size of 
the budget, in part through the failure of 
the President, in person or by deputy, to 
fight for the mutual-security program early 
enough, in part through the changes of 
front on military spending in the Defense 
Department budget. But this does not re- 
leve the House of the onus of slashing the 
mutual-security funds in the teeth of warn- 
ings from almost everyone who knows what 
these funds mean to the United States and 
the free world. 

There are two ways in which the program 
ean be salvaged. One is by firm Senate 
action, concurred in by the House. The 
other is by a special session. The Presi- 
dent has said quite plainly that he will watch 
the overseas situation carefully and when- 
ever for lack of money the United States 
interests become placed in real Jeopardy, at 
that moment I would have no recourse ex- 
cept to call a special session. 

The House made its cuts in the name of 
economy. It is attempting to practice false 
economy, since for every dollar saved in 
this manner, much blood and treasure might 
have to be spent. As the President said: 
“Here is the cheapest money we can spend, 
as long as we are talking about getting secu- 
rity for the United States.“ The House ma- 
jority—the Republicans put up a good fight 
for the President’s plan—may prefer to get 
security the hard way, in isolation, but that 
is not what the American people have voted 
for in any election since World War II. The 
mutual-security program must go forward, 
with all the money needed to do the job. 


The Newark Evening News editorial 


follows: 
PRESIDENTIAL WARNING 


A lagging Congress with one eager eye on 
adjournment and a less eager one on the 
unfinished part of the President's legislative 
program has had a jolt. Mr. Eisenhower 
has raised the possibility of a special session 
if he doesn’t get the full amount of money 
authorized for foreign aid. 

Congressional Democrats protested. Some 
spoke of the President's warning as a threat, 
a term which he rejected. 

Vet it was only a short time ago that the 
Chief Executive was roundly criticized from 
the same sources for failing to speak out at 
the last minute for his school-aid bill. He 
was accused of responsibility for the death 
of that measure, which he had made an 
essential part of his program. 

Now, when he intervenes to prevent fur- 
ther whittling of mutual security funds, 
Senator Jonnson, majority leader, responded 
that Congress, in its collective judgment, 
would determine what was adequate for for- 
eign aid. 

That imperative presidential action was 
required was made evident shortly afterward 
when a House appropriations subcommittee 
defiantly voted to cut $842 million from the 
authorized funds. This would be in addition 
to a half-billion cut already made by the 
authorization bill. The House itself followed 
the committee's lead and approved the new 
reduction, 252 to 130. 

Mr. Eisenhower had told a special press 
conference he hoped the Government would 
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be able to get by with the amount covered 
in the authorization bill. But he said if 
funds made available proved inadequate to 
maintain American interests, he would have 
no recourse but to recall Congress. 

He called this the cheapest money we 
spend. In effect, he warned those who are 
trying to pare it down that the country will 
not permit the security program to be dam- 
aged by misguided legislators who imagine 
this a safe place to strike an economy pose 
because the issue has no local political 
impact. 


One-Hundred-Billion-Dollar Road to Graft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Shreveport Times, Shreve- 
port, La., on Wednesday, August 7, 1957, 
entitled “One Hundred Billion Dollar 
Road to Graft.” The highway program 
is important to all of us and I feel this 
editorial offers interesting reading, It 
is as follows: f 
ONE-HUNDRED-BILLION-DOLLAR ROAD TO GRAFT 

The huge Federal road building program, 
under which approximately $100 billion will 
be spent by the Federal Government and 
the States in a network of highways totaling 
41,000 miles and linking practically all 
cities of more than 50,000 population in 
the United States, is a step toward both 
prosperity and corruption. 

This is the most colossal project of road 
building since the Roman Empire built 50.— 
000 miles of what we would today call dirt 
tralls—a job that took 500 years, where the 
present program is supposed to be completed 
in 15 years. 

When $100 billion of public tax money is to 
be spent a lot of people are certain to have 
sticky fingers. Those sticky fingers al- 
ready have appeared. The question now is 
how much of this spending is going to be 
along the lines of graft and corruption and 
how much is going to be along the lines of 
honesty. 

One hundred billion dollars is something 
to attract the attention of big league crooks, 
particularly those in the field of politics who 
think they can get by with moral crooked- 
ness and bypassing of laws, as well as those 
who are tempted simply to break laws. Life 

e points out examples of plain, un- 
adulterated, statutory crookedness that al- 
ready has been exposed in certain States 
and raises the question of whether this is 
going to spread to other States. It says, 
editorially, in part: 

“At least two States have proved that their 
highway appointees were ill-prepared to 
handle the coming Federal shower of gold 
without scandal. A Pennsylvania jury last 
week convicted five men, including a former 
turnpike commission chairman, of trying to 
defraud the commission of no less than 
$19,500,000. The case involved a contract to 
drill and fill some abandoned coal mines that 
underlay a turnpike extension, but the work 
done was largely a gigantic boondoggle, and 
the contract was clearly drawn either by 
graiters or incompetents. 

“In Indiana three former highway offi- 
cials, including a commission chairman, 
have been indicted for misusing their jobs, 
The chairman is charged with purveying in- 
side dope on prospective land acquisition so 
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that friends could buy lots and then sell 
them to the State at excessive prices. This 
same chairman has also shown up in nearby 
Iowa, charged by a legislative committee with 
trying to rig specifications for highway equip- 
men there. But Iowa is in good shape com- 
pared to Indiana, where a lot of other people 
apparently got into the land acquisition act, 
including Maurice Hutcheson, president of 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters, 1 of the 4 
unions which will have most to do with the 
whole road-bullding program. 

“The Indiana mess came to light through 
the enterprise of the Indianapolis newspa- 
pers, the kind of enterprise which every 
State needs to keep its highway skirts clean. 
But the subsequent cleanup has certainly 
been hastened by the fact that Bertram 
‘Tallamy, Chief of the Federal Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, immediately announced that he 
was withholding Federal funds from Indiana. 
According to the grand jury, a chief source 
of the corruption was the sloppy housekeep- 
ing of the highway department under former 
Governor Craig. The department had neither 
the trained personnel nor the clear regula- 
tions it needed. The new Governor, Harold 
Handley, has installed a new hard as nails 
policy which has recently removed the stop- 
per from the Federal faucet. 

“The Indiana experience shows where most 
trouble is to be expected in the new program, 
namely land acquisition. The appraisal of 
land values is an inexact science at best, but 
it is complicated by two factors, one old and 
one new. The new one is the limited access 
highway, which may divide a man’s farm in 
two and force him to drive 30 miles to get 
across it; this can destroy as much value as 
the old-fashioned highway used to create. 
The older factor is the larcenous impulse 
that wells up in every landowner whenever 
he smells taxpayers’ dough. When the 
State's offer to buy is backed by the threat 
of condemnation, this larcenous impulse be- 
comes self-righteous, and judges and juries 
often share it. Since close to a million par- 
cels will be changing hands before we get 
these highways built, this attitude may add 
enormously to their cost. 

“One way to combat it has already been 
Jearned by the best highway departments. 
Former Chairman Robert Beck of the Iowa 
highway commission says they ‘have long 
since abandoned the horse-trade theory * * * 
The State does not want to pay less than it 
is worth, or it would be cheating its own 
citizens; nor does it want to pay more.’ The 
method of publicity for intended routes, 
independent prenegotiation appraisal, and 
condemnation if necessary should gradually 
tame our natural larceny and minimize the 
margin for graft. 

“The Bureau of Public Roads has set and 
can enforce minimum national standards, 
but there remains a wide spread between the 
best and worst of the 48 independent high- 
way departments. Nearly half of these are 
not yet immunized from politics (though 
some of those which remain political, not- 
ably Texas and Virginia, have very good 
highway departments indeed). Every de- 
partment will need to do more than it has 
to attract and hold good engineers. When 
the Maryland department launched a college 
recruitment program lately, it was able to 
find only 1 of 80 needed engineers and in 
the meantime lost 70 more. The engineer 
shortage may prove to be the most vulner- 
able part of the whole program unless every 
pon Paden improves its pay and professional 
status. 

“Thus further scandals are to be expected; 
but it would be a sad mistake to take them 
Tor granted. Not only good newspapers but 
public attitudes can make an enormous dif- 
Terence, as is evidenced by the best highway 
department of them all, California's, 

“It has its own sources of income and 
methods of expenditure, prescribed by the 
constitution and statutes, virtually beyond 
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any legislative meddling. Its highly profes- 
sional staff is protected by civil service and 
its unpaid commissioners are picked by the 
Governor ‘with just as much care,’ says the 
director of the northern California AAA, ‘as 
a regent of the university. He can't afford 
to mix politics with highways because every 
motorist in California watches him like a 
hawk.’ The land acquisition program, wholly 
separate from maintenance and construc- 
tion, is run according to a long-range plan 
which the legislature adopted in 1953 after 
8 years of study and hearings. Contractors 
are kept up to taw by their own organiza- 
tions, by State records of past performance 
called ‘the integrity file,’ by the AAA and 
by other private groups. Behind all this is 
a public attitude that stems from the fact 
that California grew to political maturity in 
the automobile era. Everybody depends on 
the highways, from farmers to weekend 
skiers, and everybody is his own watchdog. 
Says one State senator, ‘It would be easier 
and safer to tamper with the water supply 
than the highway program. This is a high- 
way State.’ 

‘The other 47 are, or soon will be, ‘high- 
way States’ too. The vast new road program 
will be cleaner, cheaper, and better if all of 
us copy our best models.” 


Equal Rights for Men and Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, throuhout 
the United States today, many thou- 
sands of women are engaged in what 
most of us consider to be a highly meri- 
torious effort to gain support for House 
Resolution No. 127, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution relative to 
equal rights for men and women. 


Some weeks ago it was my pleasure to- 


be one of the 239 Members of the House 
who lent their names as sponsors to this 
resolution. I have continued to be 
greatly interested in the progress of this 
rapidly growing campaign to break- 
down the remaining barriers standing in 
the way of equal rights. 

It is a long and arduous job that these 
women haye taken upon themselves, 
since as we all know, passage of a con- 
stitutional amendment requires approval 
not only of two-thirds of the House and 
two-thirds of the Senate, but approval of 
the legislatures of 36 of the States. 

If she were alive today, Susan B. An- 
thony would be proud of these thousands 
of members of her sex who continue the 
heroic fight which she so bravely ini- 
tiated. I am sure that the great mass 
of Americans—men and women alike— 
stand shoulder to shoulder with those 
who lead in these final skirmishes for 
equality and justice. 

Naturally enough, among our vast 
population of 170 million people, there 
are bound to be some who oppose the 
equal-rights amendment. Among wom- 
en, of course, the opposition constitutes 
but a handful and this is daily growing 
smaller. : 

However, Iam informed that there are 


sinister influences at work to make it 


” the 
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seem that the number of people against 
the amendment is much greater than it 
really is. 

The most vocal opponents of equal 
rights are found among the members of 
the Communist Party, who, through their 
newspaper, the Daily Worker, and by 
other insidious means are seeking to 
block this legislation. 

I am informed that a woman lawyer 
from Burma, who is also a distinguished 
educator, recently declared thousands 
of leafiets are being distributed to 
women in Communist-dominated na- 
tions of the Far East which distort be- 
yond all recognition the actual legal dis- 
criminations that exist against women in 
the United States. 

These leaflets use the standard Com- 
munist technique of combining half- 
lies and half-truths to influence Asiatic 
women against American institutions 
and women. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of the equal- 
rights amendment would put an end to 
this vicious Communist propaganda by 
eliminating the few remaining outmoded 
State laws that make it possible to ma- 
lign our democratic principles. In this 
connection, I urge approval by the House 
of the equal-rights amendment at the 
earliest possible date, $ 


The Northwest Timber Industry Looks 
Toward the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Northwest States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon contain 30 percent of 
the timber supply of the United States 
and supply the Nation with 25 percent 
of their annual timber needs. Such & 
national resource is vital to our future 
and its management must provide for its 
permanence. 

In this area are some 2,500 wood-pro- 
ducing and wood-using plants employing 
140,000 workers and producing wood 
products annually valued at nearly 82 
billion, Their annual payroll exceeds 
$700 million. A resource industry of such 
magnitude is of vital concern to all of us 
and must be operated in such a way as to 
assure a permanent supply of wood prod- 
ucts both for the present and for future 
generations. 

So that Members of Congress will havé 
information on how this resource is be- 
ing developed and managed I present 
part of a paper recently read before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers by Mr. W. D. Hagenstein of Port- 
land, Oreg. Mr. Hagenstein is vice presi- 
dent of the Industrial Forestry Associa- 
tion and an outstanding authority on 
tree farming and forest management. 

„The article follows: 

Wood is a replaceable resource. To meet 
needs of America’s growing population 
for homes, food packaging, books, writing 
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ay newspapers, rayon, furniture, and a 
Ousand other everyday uses, the wood 
Processing industry is harvesting, manufac- 
has 18. and growing trees. In few places 

forest management been more dynamic 
pann in the Douglas fir region, where the 
orest industry began its march toward per- 
a by founding the tree - farm program 


$ The Douglas fir region, a highly productive 
Orest, extends from British Columbia to the 
m-California boundary and from the 
88 west to the Pacific Ocean. This 
elatively small region, named after its prin- 
e tree species, contains only 5.3 percent 
U the total commercial forest land in the 
nited States. It has 30 percent of the Na- 

n's timber supply. It serves the Ameri- 
can people with one-quarter of their annual 
timber needs. 

A The Douglas fir region has gone through 

Tevolution in wood use in the last 15 years. 
a bere in the world in so short a time has 

Slant industry so integrated its operations 
it get the most from each log by processing 

or portions of it in the plant which can 
Eet the most out of it. 

The region's diversified wood use is best 
8 by pertinent statistics. In 
<4 it produced 9.6 billion feet of lumber, 
i billion square feet of plywood, 2.7 mil- 

In squares of shingles, 3 million doors, 3.4 
enas tons of wood pulp, 1.9 million tons 

Paper and paperboard, and 435 million 
n Ware feet of hard, soft, particle, and chip 


These products were manufactured by a 
2 number of wood-using plants includ- 
& 843 sawmills, 29 pulp mills, 30 paper 
140 93 plywood plants, 63 veneer plants, 
d Shingle mills, 17 board plants, and 17 
Sor factories. In addition, there were 1,100 
Uaneous wood-using industries which 
trea uce molding, boxes and containers, 
S ted products, furniture, wood flour. 
aa A cooperage, boat stock, cross 
ra value of forest products manufactured 
ott 955 was $1,845,000,000 or $570 for each 
he region's 314 million people. 
th forest industries employ directly more 
an 140.000 persons. Their wages in 1955 
nearly $700 million. In addition, an- 
— * 90.000 people manufacture, distribute, 
fon eee equipment and furnish supplies 
ita e wood processing industry and move 
Products to market. S'!x out of every ten 
t d cars which leave the region carry 
Wate Products. Eighty percent of the 
Thorne tonnage is forest products. 
ih © no accurate data are at hand, truck- 
& Of forest products is significant. 
maln dre a forest can be managed for the 
ing tenance of a permanent wood process- 
tent dustry, one must know Its species, ex- 
engine habits, protection problems, and 
and oring Problems of road construction 
clan timber harvesting. Public ‘crest poli- 
ern nse of the prenonderance of Gov- 
lan 8 ownership. iorest taxation. and 
Whership pattern which affects ac- 
Protection against fire and insects and 
nagement planning, are also important 
iderations. 
ane Douglas-fir region has a relatively 
Five number of commercial tree species. 
timber comprise 90 percent of the total 
T inventory. These, in order of im- 
ce, are Douglas-fir, western hemlock, 
firs (actually five species), western red- 
roe Sitka spruce, 
88-fir is the prime lumber species of 
ane world because there is more of it, it is 
has ble in sizes and long lengths, and 
the excellent structural properties. It is 
make nclpal softwood plywood species and 
Weal excellent kraft pulp. 
Species a hemlock is the principal pulp 
and is used particularly for sulfite 
tissues, rayon, cellophane, photo- 
film, explosives, and newsprint. 


true 
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The true firs are principally pulp species, 
although they are used increasingly for lum- 
ber, particularly Shasta and Noble fir, 
Western red cedar is used primarily for 
shingles and lumber. Sitka spruce is used 
for lumber, sounding boards for musical in- 
struments, woodenware, newsprint and sul- 
phite pulp. 

The total area of commercial forests in the 
Douglas fir region is 25.5 million acres, Of 
this, 52.4 percent is privately owned, 28 per- 
cent is in national forests 8.9 percent is 
managed by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, other Federal holdings comprise 1.2 
percent and local government owns 9.5 per- 
cent, 

Merchantable timber inventory of the re- 
gion is nearly 600 billion board feet. Pri- 
vate owners hold 45.6 percent, the Federal 
Government 48.5 percent (mostly in na- 
tional forests) and local governments nearly 
6 percent. It is clear that constructive man- 
agement of public forests, as well as private, 
is essential for continuation of the region’s 
wood processing industry. 

Forestry begins with the axe in the Douglas 
fir region. Old-growth forests steadily de- 
cline in volume of usable wood. Their an- 
nual growth is more than offset by annual 
mortality. Therefore, changing the un- 
tamed, old-growth forest to a managed one 
must be accomplished by orderly conversion 
into a series of age classes from zero to rota- 
tion age for continuous production. 

The region’s coniferous forests grow best 
in even-aged stands. This dictates that to 
reproduce them, they must be harvested by 
clearcutting. Foresters have long recognized 
that provision of a seed supply and protec- 
tion againt fire are the two main considera- 
tions in timber growing. Seed-bearing tim- 
ber is reserved adjacent to harvest areas to 
regenerate them and adequate fire preven- 
tion practiced. Where these measures fail, 
artificial reforestation is used to keep the 
land productive. 

A harvesting rate, termed “allowable cut,” 
at which the oldgrowth forest is converted to 
the age classes necessary for continuous 
forestry must be determined. As advancing 
improvements in wood utilization make tim- 
ber inventories obsolete every 5 years, an 
allowable cut, at any given time, 
must be recalculated periodically to reflect 
current economics and technology. This is 
one of the region's serious forestry problems 
at present. 

Data for the past decade show that the 
principal government ownership, the na- 
tional forests, has contributed only 12.3 per- 
cent of the region's log harvest. although its 
timber inventory was 37.3 percent. Private 
owners, on the other hand, holding only 45.6 
percent of the timber supply, sontributed 
79.8 percent at the region’s log harvest. 

“rom these data it is clear that the na- 
tional forests have been undercutting and 
private forests overcutting on the basis of 
any realistic allowable cut. This has made 
it dificult for adjusting timber harvest rates, 
irrespective of ownership, in some localities. 

The current trend of the Federal Govern- 
ment to inventory its forests as rapidly as 
possible, some of them for the first time on 
any intensive basis, will help solve this prob- 
lem by getting allowable cuts revised. An 
example of what this means in a specific 
situation is a national forest in western 
Oregon which has recently been reinven- 
toried. In 1936 it was estimated to contain 
13 billion board-feet of timber. Now it is 
found to have 31% billion feet. Its previous 
allowable annual cut was calculated at 189 
million board-feet. On the basis of the up- 
to-date inventory, which reflects today's 
economy and technology, a recalculated 
allowable cut will exceed 400 million board- 
feet per annum. If the Federal Government 
offers this allowable cut for sale each year, 
it will help local private owners, now over- 
cutting, adjust their cut downward within 
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the framework of a realistic allowable cut, 
This will permit them, too, to their 
forests permanently for the benefit of their 
communities. 

To focus attention upon the necessity for 
forest management, the Douglas-fir industry 
started its tree-farm p in 1941. Its 
prime purpose was to mold public opinion 
for effective protection against forest fires, 
A second objective was to stabilize private 
landownership. Third, it was hoped that it 
would become a vital force in education of 
all private landowners to their forestry op- 
portunities. 

By 1957 there were 432 tree farms compris- 
ing nearly 5 million acres in the region, 
Ninety-eight percent of their area is owned 
by wood-using organizations. 

At the time the tree-farm movement 
started forest products prices, from trees on 
the stump through the finished product, 
were relatively low. So were conversion 
costs. A rising demand for forest products 
and a change in timber supply and demand 
have resulted in driving timber prices up 
sharply in the last 12 years. With this has 
come a continuing and increasing interest in 
tree farming. Annual progress data for the 
region's industrial tree farms for the last 7 
years illustrate this conclusively. 

Many kinds of wood processing companies 
own and operate tree farms in the Douglas- 
fir region. In 1949, for example, 28 com- 
panies managed 51 tree farms. Fourteen 
properties were managed by five integrated 
companies which used their logs for more 
than one product; e. g., plywood and lumber, 
lumber and pulp, etc. In 1957 with 53 com- 
panies managing 108 tree farms, it is sig- 
nificant that 13 are integrated companies 
which manage 51 tree farms.. This demon- 
strates the advancing trend of the Douglas- 
fir industry toward integration of wood use, 
Integration is one logical solution to the 
problems of high stumpage, logging, manu- 
facturing, and shipping costs. Integration 
is occurring not only within single com- 
panies, but there are a dozen integrated 
wood-processing centers in the region in 
which there has been developed between a 
number of companies an outlet for every 
kind, size, shape, and quality of wood. 

Another interesting trend has been the 
proportionate use of the log harvest for the 
principal forest products, In 1925 89.3 per- 
cent of logs were converted to lumber, 0.7 
percent to plywood, 3 percent for pulp, and 
7 percent for shingles. In 1955 the com- 
parable percentages were lumber, 61.6 per- 
cent; plywood, 13.8 percent; pulp, 22.2 per- 
cent; shingles, 1.9 percent, 

This appears that other uses are 
inroads on log use at the expense of lumber, 
but the total footage converted to lumber in 
1955 was almost the same as 30 years earlier. 
Also, more than two-fifths of wood used for 
pulp and board products is from leftovers 
rather than logs. 

Currently the industry is experiencing a 
soft market. With many companies depend- 
ing on public stumpage in whole or part, 
they are squeezed by a combination of high 
stumpage, logging and manufacturing costs, 
and high freight rates to the centers of con- 
sumption. When the market softens, some- 
thing has to give. It will probably be timber 
prices and current appraisals for public tim- 
ber are beginning to reflect this. 

One of the greatest contributions made to 
the economy by tree farms has been the addi- 
tional opportunities for wood use unearthed 
by their timber inventories. The writer pre- 
viously reported what these meant in 1949. 
They are more important today. Had any- 
one predicted in 1941 that by the end of the 
decade relogging would occur annually on 
tens of thousands of acres previously logged 
for all their merchantable values, he would 
have been referred to a psychiatrist. But 
this is exactly what has happened-and hun- 
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dreds of truckloads of small, broken, and de- 
fective logs are encountered daily on every 
public road in this region, This, coupled 
with the use of new timber volume tables 
which reflect current wood use and more 
accurate forest area data from aerial photo- 
graphs, has increased the timber volume of 
the Douglas-fir region by 100 billion board- 
feet in the last decade. This additional tim- 
ber inventory was always in the woods, but 
at the time of previous surveys wasn't 
usable or located. It is useful now for every 
major forest product. This means an addi- 
tional 10 years’ cut in old-growth forests 
with the accompanying benefit of aiding in 
the toughest problem of all in converting 
an unmanaged to a managed forest—build- 
ing up the age classes necessary for contin- 
uous production, 


Inside the Chapel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day, the House voted $3 million 
to build a chapel on the grounds of the 
Air Academy in Colorado. 

Much of the debate questioned the 
outside appearance of the proposed $3 
million chapel with its 19 aluminum 
spires, From the air, the spires would 
appear to blend into a vaulted structure 
with the look of a cathedral. 

A small part of the debate touched on 
the 2 floors and the 3 chambers within 
the Air Force chapel to accommodate 
those of the Jewish, the Catholic and the 
Protestant faiths. 

During the debate, models and draw- 
ings of the proposed inside and outside 
of the chapel were on display in the 
Speaker’s lobby. 

The concept of the proposed Air Force 
chapel was so bold, daring, and new 
that one had hardly time in debate to 
question the impression it would leave on 
those who entered its doors to worship. 

And even if one did have the time and 
the presence of mind to question the im- 
pression given by the chapel, would such 

' questioning be fitting and proper by the 
membership in the House Chamber? 

The House voted the $3 million and left 
it for others to work out the nicities. 

A chapel, by definition, is a private 
place of worship or oratory. It is not 
connected with a church. It is a sub- 
ordinate place of worship, a sanctuary 
other than a parish or cathedral church. 

To what extent will the Air Force 
chapel give one the impression of the 
love of God and of man? To what ex- 
tent will it give one that impression of 
love on which all law hangs and in de- 
fense of which lives have been given? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
inside of the Air Force chapel could do 
much to answer that question. 

It could do much to keep our boys, 
though separate in faith, equal in their 
love of God and man, of country and 
countrymen, in defense of whose flag 
they pledge their lives. 
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As of possible assistance to those to 
whom Congress entrusted the refine- 
ments of the Air Force chapel, I should 
like to offer, if I may, for their consid- 
eration, a few observations on the inside 
of one of America’s great and unique 
university chapels. 

The stained glass is the chief glory of 
the Princeton chapel. It tells the story 
of the life and teaching of Jesus. It 
shows our Lord in the red robe of the 
martyr, in the blue robe of the philoso- 
pher and teacher, and in the white robe 
to judge the world at the second advent. 

Great figures of the old testament 
are shown, as are great teachers of the 
gentiles in philosophy, theology, poetry, 
literature, law, and science. 

Shown too are the great books thought 
to be the foundation of a university edu- 
cation. 

As one enters the Princeton chapel, 
one is impressed by the love of God and 
of man, the love on which hangs all the 
law. 

I trust it will be of help, Mr. Speaker, 
to all who-are interested in the refine- 
ments of the Air Force chapel, to cite 
here a description of the Princeton 
chapel as it is found on page 12 of a 
booklet entitled. A Guide to the Prince- 
ton Campus and Its Treasures,” pub- 
lished in 1955 by the University League 
of Princeton, N. J. 

The description follows: 

THE PRINCETON CHAPEL 

The university chapel, the fourth struc- 
ture Princeton has built for her religious 
services in the course of 200 years, stands to 
the east of the library on the very summit 
of the ridge on which the university is sit- 
uated. Visible for miles, the great church 
commands the flat Jersey plain to the south 
and to the east and, from a distance, im- 

the visitor with its great length and 
height. But to one standing immediately 
in front of its elegant and intricately sculp- 
tured facade, the effect is one of intimacy 
rather than of grandeur, The chapel takes 
its proper place among the libraries and reci- 
tation halls and hardly seems any longer to 
be, as it is, second in size only to the Chapel 
of Kings, in Cambridge. 

The facade with its pinnacled turrets re- 
sembles the transept of a cathedral. The 
great west window is recessed under a heavy 
moulding which terminates in clusters of 
pine cones to commemorate, in the form of a 
rebus, the Pyne family to whom the chapel 
is indebted for the beautiful west front. 
Above the outer arch of the entrance is 
carved the masterpiece of the sculptor John 
Angel, the two flying angles who display with 
sensitive hands the precious sudarium with 
its imprint of the Crown of Thorns to re- 
call the Passion of the Lord Jesus Christ who 
himself sits in judgment—a majestic figure 
in the tympanum over the main doors be- 
neath. He is surrounded by the Four Beasts 
of the Apocalypse, symbolizing the Evange- 
lists, and holds in his hands an open scroll 
on which is inscribed, in Greek, “Who is 
worthy to open the book.” 

The interior of the Princeton Chapel, to one 
who has passed through the low and op- 
pressive narthex, comes as a revelation of 
space and dignity. The great width of the 
nave, wider than that of Westminster Abbey, 
the four great piers of the crossing opening 
into the transepts and choir, the distant east 
window with its myriad of little colored 
lights— all combine to produce what is the 
finest gothic interior in America, In spite 
of the great length (250 feet), the effect is 
one of harmonious unity and quiet caused 
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by the emphasis on the enormous space of 
the crossing borne up by the many chan- 
nelled piers and domed by the simple and 
beautiful vault culminating at its highest 
point (78 feet) in the central boss of the 
Holy Trinity. 

The long choir to the east contains the 
elaborately carved and canopied stalls of the 
faculty of the university together with the 
throne of the president and the benches for 
the choir. Above, on either side, are the in- 
tricate organ cases with sculptures represent- 
ing the eight Gregorian tones, All the 
woodwork in the choir is of English pollard 
oak from Sherwood Forest, finely grained 
and apt for the carving of the lace-like 
tracery and the many little statuettes of 
saints, scholars, and musicians who popu- 
late the stalls and standards of the choir. 
Included among them are St. Peter, Pope 
Gregory the Great, St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury, St. Columba of Iona, Calvin, Jonathan 
Edwards, Ptolemy, St. Cecilia, Charlemagne, 
King Alfred, William of Wykeham, ete. At 
the end of the choir in front of the most 
elaborate stalls is the Communion table cov- 
ered with a crimson pall and having upon 
it the brass flower vases and, as a focus for 
the whole chapel, the large gilded Celtic 
cross to recall Princeton's Scottish connec- 
tions. 

The shallow transepts are decorated with 
sedilia having cusped canopies. Above aré 
sculptured the coats of arms of Nassau, the 
Isle of Jersey, George II. George Washington 
{north transept), of Princeton University, 
the University of Edinburgh, and Queen's 
College, Belfast (south transept). In the 
north transept also is placed, between thé 
sedilia, the magnificent bronze high relief 
of President James McCosh by Augustus St. 
Gaudens, perhaps the greatest work of art in 
the chapel, 

The chlef glory of the Princeton chapel 
is the stained glass which fills most of the 
windows. The chapel contains the finest 
ensemble of this art to be found in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Throughout the windows 
there runs a unified iconographic scheme oF 
rather set of schemes. The subject of all 
is the life and teaching of Jesus Christ- 
This is made to culminate in the four great 
windows at the arms of the cruciform 
chapel. The central figure of each of these 
windows is Christ. In the north transept 
He is clad in the red robe of the martyr- 
Below is the inscription “He that shall en- 
dure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 
and around Him are the great martyrs 
the church and of history. The cast window 
in the choir has Christ between the Virgin, 
His mother, and St. John, His friend. The 
inscription reads: “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.“ Above in the rose 13 
represented the Crucifixion against a red 
ground. Below is the Last Supper instituting 
the commemoration of the death of the 
Lord, and around are many little scenes 
from the life of Christ to illustrate the love 
on which hang all the law and the proph- 
ets. The south transept shows Christ in the 
blue robe of the philosopher or teacher. The 
inscription reads: “And ye shall know thé 
truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” Surrounding Him are the apos- 
tles of the New Testament, the fathers, and 
great religious teachers. The great west 
window shows Christ in the white robe, 
seated in a mandoria of the Signs of the 
Zodiac, coming to judge the world at the 
second advent. The inscription reads: “I 
am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly. 
Around Christ are the four evangelists and 
the worthies of the Old and New Testament® 
and of history who have contributed to show 
the abundance of the Lord. Below is rep- 
resented the Nativity, the First Advent, the 
coming of the Lord in the world. Immedi- 
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ately in the north aisle follow the windows 
Prien Life of Christ culminating in the Pas- 
th represented in the many little scenes in 

© apsidal chapel of the north transept. In 
ant south aisle windows are the Teachings 

d Parables of Christ beginning with the 

rmon on the Mount and ending with the 
parables of the Second Coming which then 

represented in the Great West Window. 
each of the two staircases leading to the 
watery below this window are two lancets 
thee the whole of the great parable of 
5 Old Testament, the Book of Job, the 
aes patriarch who contended with God. 
ve in the clerestory are, to the north, the 
ii figures of the Old Testament and, to 
e south, the great teachers of the gentiles, 
Philosophy, theology, poetry, literature, 

w, and science. 

The choir in its window of the love of 
icon, and man is the climax of the whole 
tre ography, and this is expressed entirely 
hele the four gospels. Supporting the gos- 
eat are four great Christian epics, each rep- 
of uted in one of the tall lateral windows 

the choir, To the north are Dante's Divine 

medy and Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. To 
Bun south are Milton’s Paradise Lost and 
ch Jans Pilgrim’s Progress, Thus in the 
oir, in the myriad of scenes, are pictorially 
arebügd ed tor all to see the great books which 
2 the foundation of a university education. 
work oe merger windows are the master- 
e fam S 

Connick. ous glassmaker, Charles J 

The Princeton Chapel was built by Ralph 
piams Cram and was dedicated on Memorial 

Y, 1928.—A. M. FRIEND. 


Manpower Utilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


8 LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
555 ber of the Subcommittee on Man- 
the er Utilization, I read with interest 

article from the Reader's Digest of 
a 1957, Let's Stop This Shocking 
denen of Scientific Manpower,” which 
count with the types of problems we en- 
Utilizates in our investigation of the 
SERA tion of engineers in the Federal 
of 2 Congressman Davis, chairman 
lent € subcommittee, has done an excel- 

i job in bringing out the details of 
sho und a vestigation. I believe action 
tract, be taken to prevent any con- 
Tone r with the Federal Government 
Tore using Federal funds to advertise 

ngineers. Thereby the problem will 
det eat alleviated and if the example 


engin Men to fill semiskilled jobs in 
only thee departments is followed, not 
25 he industry but the Nation as a 
Th will benefit. 
ne article follows: 
8 Stop Tus SHOCKING WASTE or SCIEN- 
TIFIC MANPOWER 
A (By Albert Q. Maisel) 
Scienting amd rapidly growing—shortage of 
in and engineers is forcing cutbacks 
and oe and civilian research programs 
tion 8 critical delays in the comple- 
te defense contracts. ai 
m engineering manpower, su 
ang Manufacturers as Caterpillar Tractor 
Yivania Electric have had repeatedly 
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to turn down invitations to bid on produc- 
tion of material for our Armed Forces. 
Raytheon, AiResearch Manufacturing and 
scores of other firms report intermittent slow- 
downs in new product development. The 
Radio Corporation of America is searching 
for at least 1,000 additional graduate engi- 
neers, General Electric for 2,300. In the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 35 percent 
of the authorized science and engineering 
positions have been vacant, At Redstone 
Arsenal, the Army's principal missile re- 
search center, the shortage of civilian scien- 
tists has exceeded 40 percent. 

Behind this mounting famine of scien- 
tific brainpower lies the fact that ever since 
1950 our output of college-graduated en- 
gineers has been from 20 to 40 percent be- 
low the soaring needs of our expanding 
economy. This June our colleges and uni- 
versities will graduate fewer than 40,000 
young physicists, metallurgists, mathema- 
ticlans, and engineers—10,000 below the 
number needed to make up for deaths, re- 
tirements, and the normal growth of indus- 
try and research, 

Is there any way to ease this crucial short- 
age—right now? Indeed there is. Dr. Lee 
A. DuBridge, president of California Insti- 
tute of Technology, pointed it out a year 
ago. “If we could improve by only 5 per- 
cent the efficiency of our utilization of the 
600,000 engineers we already have,” he de- 
clared, “we would add to the effective sup- 
ply of engineering talent as much as all 
this year’s new graduates.” 

But that is exactly what the Defense De- 
partment and many of our largest defense 
plants have not been doing. Instead, they 
have been squandering the time and talent 
of thousands of their most skilled research 
and development experts. 

Worse yet: Thousands of key men have 
been diverted from top priority research 
work to the wasteful job of luring away the 
scientific staffs of other defense plants, of 
civilian industries, and college faculties, and 
even of the Defense Department's most im- 
portant military research labs. 

Most fantastic of all, the Pentagon has 
been fostering and financing this piratical 
raiding with millions of your tax dollars and 
mine. For the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
have been lavishly “reimbursing” thelr in- 
dustrial contractors for the cost of thousands 
of pages of flamboyant want ads and hun- 
dreds of high-pressure recruiting teams, 

Three times within the last year and a 
half this prodigal waste of money and man- 
power has been detailed and documented in 
testimony before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy and the House 
Armed Services and Civil Service Commit- 
tees, Members of these committees have re- 
peatedly prodded the Defense Department to 
alter its talent-squandering policies. But the 
most wasteful practices continue unabated. 

At Government expense, for example, west 
coast airplane and electronic plants have 
been fiooding east coast newspapers with 
advertisements urging engineers to abandon 
their jobs in the land of slush and snow and 
head for sunny California. These ads prom- 
ise full relocation expenses. Even dogs and 
cats have been crated and transported—with 
the taxpayer, of course, picking up the bill, 

East coast defense contractors have not 
taken this lying down. One large electronics 
manufacturer, for instance, has been using 
big space in newspapers all over the West 
for ads reading: Are you homesick for 
fresh green spring, sparkling autumn, 
snowy winter? You can enjoy four-season 
living again—swimming, fishing, hunting, 
skiing, and unique career opportunities too.” 
In 1 year this tempting offer induced some 
230 engineers, most of them originally mi- 
grants from the East, to pick up stakes for 
a second cross-country trek and a second 
round of Government-reimbursed relocation 
expenses, 
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To flush out additional prospects, military 
contractors have been sending swarms of 
recruiters to every scientific meeting, The 
308 physicists who attended a recent meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Physics 
were besieged by more than 2,000 job offers. 
Out of 40,000 who went to a recent conven- 
tion of electronic engineers, an estimated 
15,000 changed their positions before the 
sessions ended. “I was happy in my old job,” 
explained one engineer, but I just couldn't 
go home and tell my wife that I'd turned 
down an offer of a $2,500 increase,” 

What has all this shuffing and reshuffling 
been costing the taxpayer? With some 10,- 
000 primary and subcontractors in the plane 
and missile field alone, the Pentagon has 
thus far been unable to supply congressional 
investigators with even an estimate of the 
total cost. But the Navy, in a spot check of 
37 companies selected at random from 
among those doing most of their business 
with the Government, found that even this 
small group was running up total recruit- 
ment charges at the rate of nearly 89 million 
a year. 

One contractor was spending $500,000 an- 
nually just for help-wanted advertising. 
Another firm's travel and moving expenses, 
which were charged back to the Pentagon, 
came to $540,000. A third firm spent $907,560 
to recruit and relocate 193 engineers, but in 
the same period lost 134 engineers to other 
companies—thus scoring a net gain of only 
59 men. For each engineer actually added 
to this plant's staff the Treasury had to pay 
out $15,380. 

Yet such fantastic hiring costs are only a 
fraction of the staggering waste. For these 
raids and counterraids have been drastically 
reducing the productivity of our existing 
scientific work force. Before 1950, only 3 to 
4 percent of all scientists and engineers 
switched from one plant or laboratory to 
another in any given year. But last year 
the engineering turnover was more than 12 
percent, while in airplane manufacturing the 
turnover rate soared to 17 percent. Through- 
out industry the time wasted between jobs 
and in becoming familiar with new assign- 
ments is now estimated to equal the full 
year's productivity of nearly 19,000 engineers 
and scientists. 

To tap the only source of new scientific 
talent, defense contractors and other indus- 
trial firms have sent their headhunters 
stalking over every college campus. This 
spring 500 such squads descended upon Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, to so- 
licit the services of 1,200 prospective grad - 
uates. Columbia, Rensselaer, Cal Tech, 
Georgia Tech, and Carnegie Tech have been 
similarly overrun, Outstanding students 
often have 50 job offers to choose from, at 
$450 a month and up, plus fringe benefits. 
The result, unfortunately for the future of 
research, is that hundreds of the best brains 
abandon their plans for further study which 
would lead to advanced degrees. Thus, the 
country has been losing its future Einsteins, 
Fermis, and Tellers. 

Nearly every Government engineering and 
research laboratory has had its work dis- 
rupted and delayed by the raiding. Last 
year alone, offers of jobs at salary increases 
of $1,500 to $15,000 induced over 9,300 engi- 
neers and scientists to resign from Federal 
positions, The quit rate in Government 
labs today is 50 percent higher than that of 
private industry and is rocketing rapidly 
upward, The new hire rate, on the other 
hand, is plummeting downward. 

Ironically, it is in the laboratories of the 
Defense Department itself that Pentagon- 
subsidized personnel pirates have been 
wreaking their greatest hayoc. The Army 
Engineering Corps has lost 2,000 of its civil- 
ian engineers and scientists in less than 2 
years. At its Fort Belyoir Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, one out of every 
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five of its budgeted scientific jobs is now 


Vacant. 


All three services have been desperately 
trying to compete with the free-spending 
recruiters from the defense plants. The 
Army Engineers, for instance, made 1,164 
coffers of employment to civilian engineers 
curing a recent 3-month period. They man- 
sged to hire only 52. Recruiting squads 
from the White Sands Proving Ground 
visited 74 colleges, but could induce only 
47 young men to accept jobs. 

While paying its contractors to wreck its 
own research staffs, and everyone else's as 
well, the Defense Department has also been 
wasting the working time of thousands of 
engineers and scientists still under its con- 
trol. About 5,000 draftees who are scientists 
and engineerss, for example, are currently 
serving in the Army as privates and cor- 
porals, classified under a special Scientific 
and Professional Personnel Program. Theo- 
retically, they are being utilized to relieve 
the pressing shortage of civilian scientists 
in our understaffed military research labora- 
tories. In practice, however, the Army has 
not seen fit to release these men from rou- 
tine chores, and half their time is wasted 
upon KP and other fatigue detalls, on com- 
pulsory attendance at training movies and 
marching in parades. At Fort Belvoir, Con- 
gressman Cant. HinsHaw found an entire 
company of masters and doctors of science 
being removed from lab duty 2 days a weck 
to swab pots, pick up cigarette butts, and 
stand guard. 

At Fort Monmouth, 50 draftee engineers 
made a 9-month study of the Army's utili- 
gation of their time. Keeping meticulous 
records, they found that details having noth- 
ing to do with their specialized skills had 
consumed the amazing total of 31,872 hours. 
Less than 60 percent of their time on duty 
was left—in short and unpredictable snatch- 
es—for their professional assignments. 

At Rossford Ordnance Depot, two half-idle 
engineer draftees applied for transfers. Their 
request was rejected “due to the critical 
shortage.” A few days later, these same men 
were given the vitally important task of copy- 
ing long lists of serial numbers from file cards 
onto sheets of paper. 

What about the civilian engineers and 
physical scientists who still work for the 
services? In a recent survey Army investi- 
gators interviewed 4,000 engineers and scien- 
tists In 14 principal Army research centers. 
They discovered that nearly one-third of the 
working time of these experts was being con- 
sumed by duties that could be performed by 
office managers, draftsmen, laboratory assist- 
ants, bottle washers, stock clerks, or mes- 
sengers, The shocked investigators found 
that saving even half of this time—780 man- 
years—would make up for all the vacancies 
currently plaguing these Army labs. 

Many large defense plants are as profligate 
as the Government in the misuse of scientists 
and engineers. A study by Booz, Allen, & 
Hamilton, management consultants, revealed 
that 41 percent of the scientists employed in 
25 major companies were heavily burdened 
with such tasks as lettering on blueprints, 
compiling bibliographies and reports in long- 
hand, and performing repetitive calculations 
which could have been done by assistants. 

The stock excuse for these practices Is the 
claim that technical help is even harder to 
find than graduate engineers. But that alibi 
Was punctured back in 1951 when an ad 
appeared in Seattle newspapers, reading: 
“Boeing will teach you drafting and pay 
while you learn, Must be able to do simple 
arithmetic.” In the first 2 days, 243 persons 
applied for the 6-week course, which has run 
to capacity ever since. Thanks to the grad- 
uates of this in-the-piant school, Boeing has 
trebled the proportion of semiskilled helpers 
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in its engineering departments and eased 
its shortage of engineers by at least 1.000. 

By a similar plan, International Business 
Machines has so increased its use of techni- 
cal helpers that their number now equals 
the combined total of its scientists and engi- 
neers. The result? The quit rate in its 
laboratories has fallen to less than one-sixth 
of the national average. 

Some firms use machines to replace or aid 
men. Sperry Gyroscope Co., for instances, 
has 11 sets of electronic computers which 
work out in minutes the solutions to mathe- 
matical problems that formerly took scores 
of engineers weeks. 

At Hughes Aircraft, an intensive program 
to improve working conditions has produced 
phenomenal increases in productivity. In- 
stead of huge bullpens, there are semipri- 
vate offices, each shared by two or three 
men dolng related work. Instead of having 
to line up to obtain supplies, scientists are 
trusted to browse through selfservice, super- 
market stockrooms. For every three engi- 
neers, there are four supporting technicians, 
clerks and other aides. As a result, Hughes’ 
quit rate has fallen below the west-coast 
average, while engineering output has sky- 
rocketed. 

Unfortunately, instances like these are the 
exceptions, Far more typical are conditions 
reported at another plane plant where more 
than 1,100 engineers are crowded into a loft 
originally designed for 750. Another group 
works immediately above a wind tunnel, the 
noise level being 80 decibels and the summer 
temperature sometimes topping 100°. Two 
hundred additional engineers work on 
an open mezzanine, overlooking a metal- 
working shop where the noise tops that of 4 
boiler factory. More than a third of this 
plant's engineering staff quit their jobs in 
1956, the highest turnover in the entire air- 
frame industry. 

What can be done to eliminate this waste 
of talent? Must we resort to wartime con- 
trols: job freezes and wage freezes? Not at 
all. Our shortage of engineers and scien- 
tists could be immeasurably and immediately 
eased by a few simple changes in Defense 
Department policies. 

A logical first step would be to release 
from military service the 5,000 draftee scien- 
tists and at least an equal number of ROTC 
engineers and scientists whose specialized 
skills are currently going almost unused. 
They could serve far better in defense pro- 
duction. ; 

A second would be to eliminate the De- 
fense Department’s misuse of its civilian 
engineering force. 

Third, the armed services could curb the 
destructive practice of personnel pirating, 
and save many millions of dollars besides, 
by stopping their lush subsidies for recruit- 
ing teams and switch-your-job ads. Com- 
pelled to pay their own hiring expenses, most 
defense contractors would find it far cheaper 
to train technical aides and to improve 
working conditions in order to hold on to the 
engineers and scientists they already have. 

Finally, military procurement officials 
could provide an incentive, a reward, for effi- 
cient use of engineers by defense firms, just 
as they reward efficient manufacturing pro- 
duction with share-the-savings contracts. 


None of these steps are the panaceas of vi- 
sionaries unfamiliar with the scientific man- 
power problem. They have been repeatedly 
recommended by outstanding educators and 
industrialists, by professional societies of sel- 
entists and engineers, and by three succes- 
sive congressional investigations. Only the 
public, which pays for the waste, has not 
been heard from. If its powerful voice rang 
out—in letters to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Members of Congress—our shock- 
ing waste of engineers and scientists would 
soon come to a halt. 
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Justice, Jencks, and Junk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Post of August 12, 1957: 

JUSTICE, JENCKS, AND JUNK 

It has long been a fact of United States life 
that most newspapers, like most politicians, 
are unwilling to differ with FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover in a public place. 

But there is something especially degrad- 
ing about the way in which most metropoli- 
tan dailies are serving as propaganda organs 
for the FBI in its campaign to overthrow the 
Supreme Court decision in the Jencks case. 

That decision affirmed nothing more than 
the sound American principle that a de- 
fendant shall have access to any informa- 
tion material to his defense—even if it be 
contained in that sacrosanct vault known as 
the FBI files. 

It did not require the FBI to divulge any 
secrets or unveil any underground agents. 
It simply obliged the Government to decide 
whether the protection of such hidden bodies 
was more or less vital to the national se- 
curity than an individual prosecution. 

These distinctions are being hopelessly 
obscured In the drive to stampede Congress 
into enactment of legislation repealing the 
spirit and substance of the Jencks decision. 
The drive has reached new depths of fraud 
and fury in the aftermath of the indictment 
of accused Soviet intelligence agent Rudolf 
Abel. 

The news columns of the august Herald 
Tribune are competing feverishly with those 
of the know-nothing gazettes in spreading 
the word that the FBI's war against com- 
munism in general and its prosecution of 
Abel in particular will be fatally crippled un- 
less Congress acts at once to scrap the Jencks 
decision. 

Legislation sponsored by Representative 
KAT TNG, Republican, New York, and noisily 
seconded by Representatives Martin, Repub- 
lican, Massachusetts, and WALTER, Democrat, 
Pennsylvania, would In effect restore to the 
¥FBI—in cooperation with friendly and timid 
judges—the right to withhold relevant data 
where J. Edgar Hoover deemed such sup- 
pression expedient. 

The growing tumult is clearly designed to 
smother free debate and to force frenzied 
legislative action in an area that deserves 
calm, thoughtful appraisal. Now, as so of- 
ten before, it is being that anyone 
who quesions the FBI formula must be a 
hireling or dupe of the Kremlin, and not 
even Chief Justice Warren has been spared 
such attack. 

The timing of the tempest is parenthetl- 
cally puzzling in view of the known facts in 
the Abel case. The chief witness against 
Abel, as the Times noted yesterday, will be 
Abel's former top aid, whose defection is no 
longer a secret. It is hard to believe under 
these circumstances that the success or fail- 
ure of the prosecution truly hinges on the 
restoration of secrecy to the FBI files. 

But in any event the crucial matter is the 
principle of disclosure; it is bigger than 
Abel or any other single case. Obviously 
Abel himself ceased to constitute a threat 
from the moment when the FBI caught up 
with his operations; in the past Mr. Hoover 
himself has noted that there are times when 
the FBI prefers to keep foreign agents under 
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Surveillance rather than initiate prosecu- 
jà ns. If the Jencks decision actually threat- 
us an effective trial, why was the indict- 
ment brought at this juncture? 
3 Police agencies naturally prefer rules of 
Peration which afford them maximum con- 
venience and minimum complexity. They 
3 to reveal as little as possible about 
tes methods and to intimate that their 
ig Would be crippled if it became 
8 Serious scrutiny. The FBI lives by that 
Ode. Yet that code for many years offered 
Protection to such dubious FBI informants 
na ey Matusow, and subjected many 
a ericans to unjust harassment at the hands 
be untrustworthy witnesses who flourished 
hind closed doors. 
4 The Jencks decision was a dramatic reasser- 
Seg of what used to be basic American doc- 
ine: that business of our courts is to secure 
rene not insure convictions, and that the 
ae ts of defendants shall not be subordi- 
8 to the comforts of the police. Surely 
is is the point at which our law clashes 
8 fundamentally with the gospel of Com- 
8 and Fascist states. But that issue is 
of th d and distorted by the panic 
fo © patrioteers, and by the craven per- 
"ances of most of the press. 


Visit Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 
SOME TO THE CoURTHOUSE—MEET YOUR CON- 


8 Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
I baker, during my 15 years in Congress 
* home immediately after adjourn- 
ee to render an account of my 
ps Wardship. This year I will again hold 
are government clinics in all of the 38 
* unty-seat towns. The first hour in 
R h clinic is devoted to high school 

udents. The second hour to adults. 
iat Question and answer session is 
sine beneficial, informative, and 
~Mulating. It takes up all phases of 
sovernment. 

MEETINGS AT COURTHOUSE 


September 16, Sidney, 2 p. m. 
ptember 17, Chappell, 2 p. m. 
ptember 17, Kimball, 8 p. m. 

September 18. Bridgeport, 2 p. m. 

September 18. Alliance, 8 p. m. 

September 19, Harrison, 2 p. m. 
ptember 19, Chadron, 8 p. m. 

eptember 20, Rushville, 2 p. m. 

September 20, Valentine, 8 p. m. 
Ptember 21, Springview, 10 a, m. 
ptember 21, Bassett, 2 p. m. 
ptember 21, Ainsworth, 8 p. m. 

September 23, Butte, 10 a. m. 

eptember 23, O'Neill, 2 p. m. 

September 23, Ord, 8 p. m. 

September 24, Bartlett, 10 a. m. 

September 24. Taylor, 2 p. m. 

September 24. Burwell, 8 p. m. 
8 25, Greeley, 10 a. m. 

mber 25, Loup City, 2 p. m. 

September 25, St. Paul, f p. m. 

September 26, Grand Island, 2 p. m. 
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September 26, Kearney, 8 p. m. 
September 27, Lexington, 2 p. m, 
October 7, Broken Bow, 8 p. m. 
October 8, Brewster, 10 a. m. 
October 8, Thedford, 2 p. m. 
October 8, Mullen, 8 p. m. 
October 9, Tryon, 10 a. m. 
October 9, North Platte, 2 p. m, 
October 10, Stapleton, 2 p. m. 
October 10, Ogallala, 8 p. m. 
October 11, Arthur, 10 a. m. 
October 11, Grant, 2 p. m. 
October 11, Oshkosh, 8 p. m. 
October 14, Harrisburg, 10 a. m, 
October 14, Scottsbluff, 2 p. m. 
October 15, Hyannis, 2 p. m. 


Small Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the farm 
program over the years has consistently 
eliminated the small farmer and made 
more secure and powerful the big, fac- 
tory-type farm. 

When the program first started over 
20 years ago, I insisted that the family- 
size farm should be given first considera- 
tion; that any allotments or quotas that 
were made should first guarantee to the 
family-size farmer a sufficient allotment 
to enable the farm family to earn 
enough for the family to enjoy a good 
standard of living. In other words, a 
cotton farmer should be allowed to 
market each year a sufficient number of 
bales of cotton at a fair price to give 
that farmer enough income for a good 
living and something for the future. 

Although I testified before congres- 
sional committees and did everything 
possible to urge the adoption of such a 
proposal, it was not possible to get it 
accepted. The whole trend seemed to be 
during all these years to base the alloca- 
tion on land or property without con- 
sideration of human rights or families. 
We are now suffering from that falla- 
cious policy. 

The time is likely to come when there 
will be a serious demand to divide up the 
large land holdings among farm fami- 
lies, who desire to work on the farm for 
a living. This has happened in other 
countries. I hope it is never forced in 
this country. We believe in the private 
enterprise system, but in the case of the 
small farmers, it has not worked satis- 
factorily because the small farmers have 
not had the right kind of opportunity. 
Therefore, if this trend and development 
go too far, there will be demands for 
changes that are not compatible to our 
private enterprise system. The way to 
forestall them is to make changes now 
before it is too late. There is little en- 
couragement from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson, who advises small 
farmers to seek other employment. 

Last week, there appeared in the De 
Kalb News, De Kalb, Tex., an interesting 
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article on “The Small Farm,” which I 
am inserting herewith. It is as follows: 
THE SMALL FARM 


An official of the Department of Agricul- 
ture recently stated that, in his opinion, 
there were too many farms in the United’ 
States, While the official may be right, we 
dislike accepting such a statement. 

We like to believe that in this country 
there is always room for the free farmer, who 
wants to till his land and make his life by 
working the soll. We hesitate to accept the 
conclusion that farming is only for the big 
operator, the mass farmer, so to speak. 

We think that America will be a stronger 
Nation, and a greater one, as long as the 
individual and his family can farm a small 
area, living with the soil and keeping in 
touch with the earth in this fashion. We 
think that no occupation is nobler than that 
of farming. 5 

We suspect the trouble with the farmer 
today and the farm situation in the United 
States is that the farmer does not get an 
adequate share of the income and profits 
from his products. We think the Agricul- 
ture Department would do well to concen- 
trate its efforts in his direction, rather than 
in the negative field, by concluding that we 
have too many farms. 

Actually, the one-family farm can operate 
Telatively cheaply today—with a few mech- 
anized vehicles—because much of the labor 
is performed by the family itself, in the tra- 
dition of the farm, and therefore labor costs 
are kept down to a minimum. 

If the farmer were getting his fair share of 
the income and profits derived from farm 
products there would always be room in this 
country for the one-family farm. We hope 
there will always be. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.O. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 

Abbitt, Watkins M., Vu 

6278 29th St. 


Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Addonizio, 5 J., N. J 


Albert, Carl, Ola... 8118 Allen Terrace 
Alexander, Rugn N 
Alger, Bruce, Ter 


Allen, John J., Jr., Cali 

Allen, Leo E., Il. University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Anderson, LeRoy H., Mont. 800 Crescent Dr., 


Alexandria, Va. 
Andresen, August H., Minn. 
Andrews, George W., Ala.-3108 Cathedral 
ve, 
3 
Arends, Leslie C., 0 ä 4815 Dexter St. 


Aspinall, Wayne N. Colon Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 
Auchincloss, James C., N. J.113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Avery, William H., Kans... ` 
Ayres, William H., Ohio... 


crane Cleveland M., W. Va. 
Baker, Howard H. Tenn. 
Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif- 
Barden, Graham A., N. C_.2601 Woodley Pl. 
Baring, Walter S., Ne 
Barrett, William A., Pa 


4 ——5 


Baumhart, A. D., Jr., Ohio. 

Beamer, John V., Ind. 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Becker, Frank J., N. 7 

Beckworth, Lindley, Ter... 

Belcher, Page, Okla 

Bennett, Charles E., Tia 1530 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Iten 5804 Bradley Blvd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

— e. 6. M., Mick 

Y., S. Dax. 118 Schotts 

Court NE. 

Bet ts, Jackson E., OR. 

Blatnik, John A., Minn 

Biitch, Iris Faircloth 

(Mrs.), Ga. 
NN 

Bo ‘and, Edward P., Mass... 

Bolling, Richard, ‘Mo_____-3409 Lowell St. 

* Frances P. (Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 

0 

Bonner, Herbert C., N. C. Calvert - Woodley 

Bosch, Albert H., N. 7 

Bow, Frank T., OO. . 4301 Mass. Ave. 

Boykin, Frank W., 44a. The Washington 

Boyle, Charles A., III 

Bray, William G., Ind 

Breeding, J. Floyd, Kans... 

Brooks, Jack, Ter 


Brooks, Overton, La — 4413 46th St. 
Br 1d, 
Mich. 
Brown, Charles H., 8 Gunston Rad., 
Alexandria, Va. 


Brown, Clarence J., Oo. - Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, Ga Boston House 
Brownson, Charles B., Ind 

Broyhill, Joel T., Va — 

Buckley, Charles A., N. Y.. 

Budge, Hamer H., Idaho... . 

Burdick, Usher L., V. Dak. 

Burleson, Omar, 5 Devonshire 


Bush, Alvin R., Pa 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va- 


Arlington, Va. 


Canfield, Gordon, N. J.-... 
Cannon, Clarence, Mo_.... 
Carnahan, A. S. J., roů 
Carrigg, Joseph L., Pa. 
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Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 
Celler, Emanuel, N. Y... The Mayflower 
. Charles E., 


Chelf, Frank, K 
Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., 11713 House Office 


Bull 
Christopher, George H., Mo- 
Sue. A 
e Stitt "9122 Mass. Ave. 
Clark, Frank M., Pa_..-...3735 Gunston Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Clevenger, Cliff, Ohio._....The Jefferson 
Coad, Merwin, Io aa 
Coffin, Frank M., Maine 
Cole, Sterling, N. T... 2201 S. Knoll Rd., 
Arlington, Va. 
Collier, Harold R., III. 
Colmer, William M., Miss 
Cooley, Harold D., N. C. 2480 16th St. 
Cooper, Jere, Tenn The Washington 
Corbett, Robert J., Pa... 
Coudert, Frederic R., Jr., 


Cramer, William C., Fla. Hunting Towers, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Cretella, Albert W., Conn 

Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr_5195 Fulton St, 

Cunningham, Paul, owa 

Curtin, Willard S., Pa 

Curtis, Laurence, Mass....3314 0 St. 

Curtis, Thomas B., . 


Dague, Paul B., Pa 

Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl, 

Davis, James C., Ga 

Dawson, William A., Utah... 

Dawson, William L., III. 

Delaney, James J., N. Y. 

Dellay, Vincent J., N. 7. 

Dempsey. John J., N. Mez 2500 Q St. 

Dennison, David S., Jr., 

Ohio. 

Denton, Winfield K., Ind 

Derounian, Steven B., N. Y. 

Devereux, James P. S., Md 

Dies, Martin, Ter 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich. 2705 13th St. NE. 

Dingell, John D., Mien 

Dixon, Henry Aldous, Utah. 2828 Conn. Ave. 

Dollinger, Isidore, N. Y... 

Donohue, Harold D., Mass 

Dooley, Edwin B., N. T 

Dorn, Francis E., N. 7 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. CO 

Dowdy, John, Tex 

Doyle, Clyde, Calif. 3877 goth St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Durham, Carl T., N. C. The Lee House 

ay! a" Florence P. (Mrs.), 


Eberharter, Herman P., Pa- 3101 4th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 
Edmondson, Ed, Oxla 
Elliott, Carl, 44a 
Engle, Clair, Calf 3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 
Evins, Joe L., Tenn. 5044 Klingle St, 


Fallon, George H., Md 
Farbstein, Leonard, N. T 
Fascell, Dante B., Fla 
Feighan, Michael A., Ohio- 


Fenton, Ivor D., Pa -3725 Macomb St. 
Fino, Paul A., 8 

Fisher, O. C., Ter Calvert -Woodley 
Flood, Daniel J., Pa The Congressional 


Fiynt, John J., Ir, 8a 
Fogarty, John E., R. 8 Chesapeake 


Forand, Aime J., R. I. 4106 Dresden St., 
Kensington, Md. 

Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich - 514 Crown View 
Dr., Alexandria, 
Va. 

Forrester, E. L., Ga 

Fountain, L. H., N. C The Westchester 

Frazier, James B., Jr., Tenn. Fairfax Hotel 

Ca sh cate Peter, Jr. 3014N St, 


Friedel, Samuel N., Md... 

Fulton, James G., Fa 

Garmatz, Edward A., Md 

Gary, J. Vaughan, Va... 

Gathings, E. C. 1 6377 31st PI. 
Gavin, Leon H., Pu 


George, Myron V., Kans_....3801 Rodman St. 


e M., AI a. 4801 Conn. Ave. 
Gray, Kenneth J., III 
Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa 
Gregory, Noble J., K. 2401 Calvert St. 
Griffin, Robert P., Mich 


Gubser, Charles S., Cali 

Gwinn, Ralph W., N. T 

Hagen, Harlan, Cali. 

Hale, Robert, Maine. 2722 N St, 
Haley, James A., Fla 
Halleck, Charles A., Ind 4926 Upton St. 
ayers Cecil M. (Mrs. ). TheCongressional 


Hardy, Porter, Jr., Va. 
Harris, Oren, Arx. 

Harrison, Burr P., jf 
Harrison, Robert D., Nebr. 
Harvey, Ralph, n ee land 


Haskell, Harry G., Jr., Dei. 

Hays, Brooks, Ark. ane 814 24 St. SE. 

Hays, Wayne L., Ohio.._...1323 Barger Drive, 
Falls Church, Va- 

Healey, James C., N. T. 

Hébert, F. Edward, La. 26 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Hemphill, Robert W., S. C. 

Henderson, John E. Ohio_. 

Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 

Heselton, John W., Mass 

Hess, William E., OW. 


1627 Myrtle St. 


-Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif. 


Hill, William S., Colo 110 Maryland 


Ave. 
Hillings, Patrick J., Calif.. 
Hoeven, Charles B., Iowa. - 100 Maryland 


Ave. NE. 
Hoffman, Clare E., Mich. 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Holifield, Chet, Cali, 
Holland, Elmer J., Fa 


Holt, Joe, Cali — 
Holtzman, Lester, N. 7 
Horan, Walt, Wasa 
Hosmer, Craig, Cali — 
n George, Jr., 

Hull, W. R., Jr., Mo 
Hyde, DeWitt S., Md 
Ikard, Frank, Ter — 


Jackson, Donald L., Calif. 

James, Benjamin F., Pa. - 200 C St. SE. 

Jarman, John, Okla__.-... 

Jenkins, Thomas A., Ohio. The Mayflower 

Jennings, W. Pat, . 

Jensen, Ben F., Iowa 2120 16th St. 

Johansen, August E., Mich. 

Johnson, Lester R., is. 016 Pope St. SE. 

Jonas, Charles Raper, N.C. 

Jones, Paul C., Mo. 8613 Greenway 
Pl., Alexandria, 
Va. 

Jones, Robert E., 41a 

Judd, Walter H., Minn. 3083 Ordway St. 


Karsten, Frank M., Ao. 
Kean, Robert W., N. J 2435 Kalorama 
Roa 


Kearney, B. W. (Pat), N. Y. 
Kearns, Carroll D., Pa. 
Keating, Kenneth B., N. F. 1612 34th St. 
Kee, Elizabeth (Mrs.), 

W.Va. 
Keeney, Russell W., III. 
Kelley, Augustine B., Pa 
Kelly, Edna F. * N.Y. 
Keogh, Eugene J., N. F. The Mayflower 
Kilburn, Clarence E., N. FT. The Gen. Scott 
Kilday, Paul J., Ter 3507 Albemarle St- 
Kilgore, Joe M., Tex 
King, Cecil R., Cali 
Kirwan, Michael J., ORO. 


Knox, Victor A., Mien 
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Senator Knowland’s Interview on the Meet 
the Press Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Wr. President, I 
in unanimous consent to have printed 
f the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
1 the program Meet the Press on which 
appeared last Sunday evening. 
ips nere being no objection, the text of 
Program was ordered to be printed in 
Record, as follows: 
MEET THE PRESS 
(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak, Sunday, 
August 18, 1957; moderator, Ned Brooks; 
Buest, Senator William F. Knowland, Re- 
Publican, of California; panel, May Craig 
(Portland (Maine) Press Herald), Lyle 
ilson (United Press), Bill Thies (Inter- 
Rational News Service), and Lawrence E. 
Spivak) 
3 Announcer. Our guest, ladies and 
tlemen, is Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
lican, from California, whose an- 
hot cement early in January that he would 
est run again for the Senate has kept inter- 
eh in his future political plans. 
Ow, Meet the Press, the prizewinning 
am produced by Lawrence E. Spivak: 
conf, y for this spontaneous, unrehearsed 
erence are four of America's top re- 
is car Their questions, please remember, 
It 2 necessarily reflect their point of view. 
their way of getting a story for you, 
Here is the moderator of Meet the Press, 
Ned Brooks, 
1 Brooxs. And welcome once again to 
Set the Press, 
— guest is the Republican leader of the 
n Senator WILLIAM KNOwIANn, of Cali- 
Jo a. As Congress comes closer to ad- 
be ament, Important decisions are still to 
ene One major issue is the adminis- 
Re n's foreign program. The House of 
tion sentatives has reduced the appropria- 
tins anes by President Eisenhower by more 
cat $800 million, Senator KNOWLAND was 
ed to the White House on Friday to dis- 
part the restoration of at least a substantial 
Toeto, that reduction. He also was in the 
= 3 of the battle to reach a compromise 
0 © administration's tivil-rights bill, 
Lan e Political front, Senator KNOW- 
subj sig Plans for the future have been the 
year a of much speculation. Early this 
date 12 announced he will not be a candi- 
OF reelection in 1958. Since then he 
date f n talked of prominently as a candi- 
and f Sr Governor of California next year 
adj or President in 1960. When Congress 
Curns he plans to make an extensive 
Rating tour of his home State. 
reine Know1anp has been the Republi- 
a orn of the Senate since 1953. He is 
Pore mber of three important committees, 


ign 
At . ee ee Appropriations, and 


Appendix 


And now seated around the press table 
ready to interview Senator KNOWLAND are 
Lyle Wilson of the United Press, May Craig 
of the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, Wil- 
liam Thies of International News Service, 
and Lawrence E. Spivak, our regular member 
of the Meet the Press panel. 

Now, Senator KNow.Lanp, if you are ready, 
we will start the questions with Mr. Spivak. 

Mr. Sptvax. Senator, you were one of the 
first to call for a cut in the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. Do you approve of the cuts made by 
the House or do you think, as the President 
does, that they have gone too far for our 
security? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I think the House 
cuts go far too deeply for our national de- 
fense interests and our foreign policy. I 
believe that the Senate amount will be less 
than the authorization bill, but more than 
the House appropriation. 

Actually, even with the authorization bill, 
if you will total the amount, will be over 
$1 billion less than the President first recom- 
mended in January. 

Mr. Srivax. Senator, after your talks with 
the President, what do you consider the 
minimum foreign-aid money that we need? 


Senator KNowLanD, I think something in 
the neighborhood of $3 billion can be justi- 
fied in the assistance to those Nations where 
we have a deep obligation, with mutual de- 
fense pacts, for instance Korea. We are 
supporting some 20 divisions—helping to 
support some 20 divisions there. I think it 
would be generally looked upon as a catas- 
trophe if the Communists should be able to 
destroy seven divisions. Yet a 30-percent cut 
in the defense support and the military sup- 
port for Korea would be indicated by the ac- 
tion taken by the House_and I think that is 
far too deep a cut in our own national inter- 
ests or the interests of the free world. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, there is one question 
I would like to ask you about the House 
of Representatives’ most recent cut: Do 
you think that our House of Representatives 
is conducting itself as a responsible body 
when it votes a bill authorizing a foreign aid 
expenditure of $3.3 billion and then cuts 
that authorization when it comes to ap- 
propriating the money, to 62.5 billion, in 
round figures? 

Senator KNOwWLAND, Yes, I think the House 
is conducting itself—I certainly wouldn't be 
critical of the House action. That is part of 
our constitutional system. We have to get 
an adjustment between the House and the 
Senate point of view and I think there is 
room dor an honest difference of opinion. 
They happen to have one viewpoint, the 
Senate may have another. 

Mr. Sptvak. Now, that is not what I am 
getting at, Senator. The House itself passed 
a bill for $3.1 billion and then in conference 
agreed to a bill roughly of $3.3 billion but 
now when it comes to appropriating the 
money for the bill that it itself accepted, it 
cuts it to $2.5 billion. Now, is that responsi- 
ble government? 

Senator KNowLAND, Yes; I think it is re- 
sponsible government, Mr. Spivak. It hap- 
pens to be the viewpoint of a majority of 
the Members of the House. That is repre- 
sentative government. We don’t have to 
agree with that action and term it irrespon- 
sible. I don't believe that is the proper term 
to use. 


Mr. Sprvak. No; but why did th a 
bill for $3.3 billion? z eter 

Senator KNOwLAND. That is not unusual 
for an authorization bill to be higher than 
an appropriation bill. I think that the 
House perhaps in the back of its mind may 
have thought that the Senate was going to 
adjust the amount upward. That has been 
done before. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, I think that the House cut is too deep 
in our own national interest because it will 
most heavily fall upon the Republic of Ko- 
rea where they are facing some very heavy 
Communist forcoes north of the 38th parallel; 
it would drastically cut the defense forces 
in the Republic of China, on Formosa; it 
would cut-them in southeast Asia, in Pakis- 
tan and in Turkey and all of these countries 
have been very stout allies of ours. 

Mr. Tutes. Well, Senator, as the Republi- 
can leader of the Senate, do you fight for 
restoration of the full $800 million elimi- 
nated by the House or will you tend to com- 
promise the $3 billion figure? 

Senator KNOwWLAND. No; I do not believe 
that it is feasible to restore the entire 
amount of the authorization bill, but I do 
believe that the House reduction is deeper 
than it should have been and I shall cer- 
tainly do what I can to have the Senate ad- 
just those figures in the neighborhood of 
billion. t 

That, as I pointed out before, will be a 
reduction of about $1,400,000,000 under the 
January recommendations of the President. 

Mr. THIES, This week the President warned 
pretty bluntly that if he didn’t get adequate 
foreign aid appropriations he would call Con- 
gress back into a special session. Now, what 
is your understanding of what he means by 
adequate? 

Senator KNOWLAND, I didn't quite interpret 
his press conference statement in the way 
that you did. I think what he said was 
that if there were not adequate appropria- 
tions and if the world conditions warranted, 
where he felt that the national interests of 
our country were adversely affected, he would 
then consider calling Congress into special 
session and I think that would be the obli- 
gation of any President, Democrat or Repub- 
lican, if he felt our vital national interests 
were adversely affected or if world conditions 
should indicate a further Communist 
encroachment. 

Mr. Tues. In other words, if there is no 
worsening of the international situation he 
would not go that far? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that would be the case because we will 
be back here in January. I think the second 
part of his alternative is the one that would 
be controlling if the international situation 
should warrant. 

Mr, THIES. Did he have Syria in mind this 
week when he spoke of possible changes in 
the international situation? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Syria is one of the 
critical probiems in a very difficult area of 
the world and we never know when there 
may be some outbreak in the Middle East“ 
in the Far t, or in Europe that would 
completely change the international situa- 
tion. The developments in Syria certainly 
indicate that the situation in the Middle East 
is still tense. 

Mrs. Craic. Senator, it is definite you will 
not run for the Senate in 1958? 
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Senator KENOWLAND. Yes; I made that posi- 
tion clear.on January 7 and I have not 
changed it. I am not going to be a candi- 
date for reelection to the Senate. 

Mrs. Craic, Will you retain the Senate lead- 
ership while you are in the Senate? 

Senator KNow.Lanp. I have no present in- 
tentions of resigning from the Senate lead- 
ership. 

Mrs. Crate. Will you tell us whether or not 
you are going to run for Governor of Cali- 
fornia? 2 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; not at this time. 
When I make that decision I expect to inform 
the people of California, in the State of 
California, 

Mrs. Cratc. If you remain as leader, how 
would you get time to campaign for gov- 
ernor? 

Senator KNOWLAND. We will cross that 
bridge when we come to it, Mrs. Craig. 

Mrs, CAL. Did you read the story in the 
Washington Star, the interview with Mrs. 
Knowland, in which she said that she be- 
lieved you would run, but you were not 
committed? 

Senator KNOWIAND. I read the interview 
and that was her opinion. 

Mrs. Cratc. Do you agree with her? 

Senator KNOWIAND. I would say I have 
never attempted to censor my wife's views 
or her letters. 

Mrs. Crarc, Well, Senator, you are sched- 
uled for something like 45 speeches in Sep- 
tember in California. Now, if you are not 
going to run for reelection, what are you 
going to make speeches about? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Oh, Mrs. Craig, for 12 
years I have gone back to California and 
made reports to the people of my State and 
I am doing that this year. I may discuss 
some other problems with them as well, but 
I am still reporting on conditions in Wash. 
ington and elsewhere in the world. 

Mrs. Cratc. Do you have any agreement, 
tacit or otherwise, with Vice President Nox 
that he will support you for governor if you 
decide to run for governor? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; I have no agree- 
ment with the Vice President whatsoever. 

Mr. Wiison. Senator, may I take you to 
perhaps an easier area, back to foreign rela- 
tions? When President Eisenhower proposed 
aerial inspection at the summit conference, 
it is my recollection that you were some- 
thing less than enthusiastic. Now the aerial 
inspection idea seems to be basic in the pres- 
ent disarmament discussion. Do you think 
now that that proposal or the policy is use- 
ful, desirable, or mistaken? 

Senator KNowLAND. When the original 
proposal was made, Mr. Wilson, it is true 
that I was less than enthusiastic until we 
had some of the details develop. For in- 
stance, on the first announcement I could 
personally not picture a situation where 
Soviet planes would be allowed to fly over 
the United States and maybe fly over six 
times and on the seventh time come over 
containing atomic or other weapons and I 
wanted to be sure how we were to- be safe- 
guarded in that regard. I think that has 
been satisfactorily explained that either the 
planes, if they were Soviet planes, would 
have to land at an American airport, we 
will say in Alaska or elsewhere, be searched, 
take on an American observer before they 
could proceed, or American planes would be 

ed to Soviet observers and they would 
make the trip in that way, so we would be 
safeguarded against maybe on the sixth or 
seventh trip, having a sting in the tail of 
the plane, so to speak. 

The next thing was, personally I could not 
accept the idea that we would merely inspect 
the frozen wastes of Siberia while they were 
inspecting all of the United States including 
my Own State of California, and the United 
States west of the Mississippi River. I 
thought this was trading 1 horse for 1 rabbit 
and that did not appeal to me. But that is 
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not the proposal. If they are only willing to 
allow arctic areas to be inspected, I now 
understand our position that we will only al- 
low arctic areas in Alaska and northern 
Canada to be inspected. 

If they will allow all of their country to 
be inspected, we would then consider allow- 
ing all of our country to be inspected but I 
think it is a more equitable arrangement 
than some of the Soviet proposals that have 
heretofore been made. 

Mr. Wi1Lson. Would you be prepared to de- 
fend it in the Senate? 

Senator KNOWLaNpD. I would be prepared, 
with the necessary safeguards. 

Mr. Wiison. May I take you to another 
area now: Assuming that you are familiar 
with the McClellan hearing, the Senate hear- 
ing on rackets and labor, organized labor has 
accumulated a great deal of money and a 
great deal of political power. Do you think 
that the political and money power of organ- 
ized labor should be held as strictly account- 
able before the law as are the powers exer- 
cised or that could be exercised by corpora- 
tions, with their vast supplies of money? 

Senator KNow.anp, I certainly do. I be- 
lleve that always in a business, in labor or 
in Government, with power must go respon- 
sibility. I believe that it is very dangerous 
to have power without having the equal re- 
sponsibility to go with it and I think that 
the leaders of organized labor have the same 
responsibility to their membership and to 
the public to adequately and honestly ac- 
count for their funds and to safeguard them 
as our great insurance companies or business 
organizations have. And I think that a great 
many of the leaders of the organization, in- 
cluding Mr. Meany, feel that way about it. 

Mr. Wiison. Corporate money and political 
power is strictly accountable to law passed by 
the Congress. 

Now, if you feel that way about labor 
money and political power, do you plan any 
legislation to bring it about? 

Senator KNowLAaND. I am not sure that 
that is necessarily the field of Federal legis- 
lation. I think that the States have a great 
responsibility to be sure that trust funds are 
adequately safeguarded and I don't think 
that the States should fall down on their 
responsibility in giving this protection to the 
general public and to the union membership 
and pass the buck entirely to the Federal 
Government. 

Now, it may be in those organizations 
which are interstate in character and where 
one State could not get to the problem, that 
the Federal Government would be amply 
justified in passing some legislation, 

Mr. Witson,. Do you think the big unions 
are interstate? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WiLson. Would you propose legislation 
in California if you were governor? 

Senator KNow.anp, Wherever legislation 
would be necessary to protect the rank and 
file of the union membership and the general 
public, I would believe that a governor would 
have a responsibility to recommend legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Srrwak. Senator, where you you stand 
on the controversial right-to-work laws? I 
believe they have been under consideration 
in California. Do you believe that the State 
has a responsibility to pass such laws? 

Senator KNOWLAND. I think that that is 
primarily a State problem. I think un- 
doubtedly that the right to work is a civil 
right of the highest character and that the 
person's ability to earn a livelihood is one of 
the highest civil rights next to voting that a 
person could have and I think he ought to 
be assured that he has a right to earn a 
living. 

Mr, Srrvak. You are satisfied then with 
section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
now gives the States the right to pass such 
laws. You wouldn't want an amendment 
for a national act of that kind? 
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Senator KNOwWLAND. No; I would oppose 
any attempt on the part of Federal legisla- 
tion to take away from the States the right 
to enact such legislation if in their judg- 
ment they felt it was wise to do so. 

Mr. Srrvak. As I understand it you are for 
State legislation. Are you for a State law of 
that kind, though? 

Senator KNowLanD. On that Mr. Spivak, 
I don’t know. It would depend on what the 
type of the State law might be. I personally 
believe that, as I say, the right to work is one 
of the greatest rights next to the right to 
vote and worship your God according to your 
conscience, that an American citizen can 
have and I don’t think it should be infringed 
upon by any group or organization. 

Mr. Sprvak. Senator, most of us have 
found it rather difficult to make head or 
tail of the disarmament discussions that are 
going on in London between Governor 
Stassen for the West, and the Soviet. Do 
you think that Governor Stassen has made 
any progress of importance in these dis- 
cussions? 

Senator KNoWLAND. I am not certain at 
this time whether we have made any real 
progress in this regard. I think we may 
have made some negative progress in the 
sense that we have found that the Soviet 
Union is just as determined to have their 
way, or have no agreement and to that ex- 
tent I suppose you can say there is some 
progress in knowing that the Soviet Union 
hasn't changed its position. But I see up 
to this point no indication that a satis- 
factory and sound agreement will be entered 
into. 

Mr. SprvaK. Do you see any point in the 
continuing of these discussions? 

Senator KNOwIAND. I think that we 
should always search for ways of finding 
methods of limiting armaments and preserv- 
ing international law and order and there 
may come a time—maybe not with this 
crowd that is controlling the Kremlin, but 
at some future time—when we can reach 
such an agreement and I don't think we 
should ever abandon the possibility that 
some such agreement may be arrived at. 

Mr. Tates. Senator, conceding your natural 
reluctance to make what you may think is 
a premature announcement about the gov- 
ernorship of California, many Republicans, 
including Gov. Goodwin Knight, have said 
that a fight between you and the Governor 
for that seat in the primary would split the 
party wide open in California and possibly 
What 
is your view on that? 

Senator Ko.] AND. I don't agree with that 
point of view. I happen to believe in the 
direct primary system. I think the people of 
my State who have for now, for some 50 years 
almost, had the direct primary—40 years— 
feel that they are entitled to have a voice 
in the selection of their candidates for State 
office and for the legislature. ` 

Mr. Tastes. Senator, I remember a confer- 
ence that you had with Vice President NrxoN 
aboard his airplane in 1953 in which you 
and he got together and issued a joint state- 
ment endorsing then Lieutenant Governor 
Knight for the governorship. I assume at 
that time it was to avoid a fight, Was that 
correct, and how does that compare with 
this situation? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Not necessarily, be- 
cause I don't think you can always draw ® 
parallel between conditions one year and in 
a subsequent year. I think conditions 
change and if the people of California have 
a choice of candidates I certainly think they 
are competent to make a choice. 

Mrs. Craic. Senator, going back to foreign 
aid, you said in a speech last May “I do not 
favor taxing the American people to sup 
Communist economic or political systems 
abroad.” 

Senator KNow1anp. I don't favor it now. 

Mrs. Craic. Les. ; 
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Well, now, in this bill which will come up 

You soon for money, are you for money 
for Yugoslavia and Tito? 

Senator KNow1anp. Personally I am not. 

Mrs. Craic. How are you going to get it 

Cut? will you get it out? Will you, try? 
Senator KNOW-AN D. I don't know whether 

We can get it out, but I have made repre- 

Sentations to the administration then and 
expect to make them in the future. I cer- 

tainly think that it is unsound to give mili- 

aid to Tito. I did then; I do now. 

- Cralc. Well, how do you feel then 
Perhaps about selling food to Poland and 
the other satellites? You did say, I believe, 

t you thought anything that would make 
ple happy in a Communist country only 
ngthened the Communist system. 

a nator KNow anv. I have always drawn 
line, I believe, Mrs. Craig, if you will exam- 
© the text of speeches and statements I 
ve made, between feeding hungry people 

of Supporting the general economic system 
Communist powers, 

on™ under the leadership of Mr. Hoover 
ter World War I in the twenties when 

iwelt Was a great famine in the Soviet Union 

the American people showed their de- 

bee as humanitarians to prevent innocent 
Pie from starving to death due to the 
ucompetence of their Government. And I 

d believe that we could help hungry 
8 in the world without strengthening 

economic system. 

do not favor a building up of Communist 
ay, ons by the support of their economic 


9 Caic. Do you think that there should 
Presiden! session and do you think the 
entis eventual suggestion of such a 
ning was resented at the Capitol? 
Rte ine KNOWLAND, Personally, I do not 
time © necessity of a special session, at this 
Would If world conditions warranted it, I 
States think any President of the United 
Sion, Would call Congress into special ses- 


Mrs. Craic. But not for more foreign aid? 
that 1 KNOwIANn. Not necessarily unless 
the in turn, had a direct implication with 
Might ternational situation, which then 

Mr be Confronting the Nation. 

x KS. Senator, before we close, I 

We ought to have a word about the 
“tights bill and the conference between 
ee and the Senate. How do you ac- 

for the fact that so many Republicans 
Sende Weaken the civil-rights bill? 
dig yo? Kxowann, Not so many of them 

Ote to weaken it. As a matter of fact, 
li Predominant vote of the Senate Repub- 
Some s against. weakening the bill, But 
Major? and those together with the large 
Weake ty of the Democrats who voted to 
them n it, was a sufficient majority to enable 

Mr to make the change. 

Mr, BROOKS. Mr. Wilson 
matter ILSON. I wanted to go back to that 

2 re aid. You.would oppor 
to a Communist state. Wou 

W Senates it to a Socialist state? 
fea ato Ko wax, No; I think that there 
erence between those countries which 
der Soviet occupation and a neutral 
Which is not under Soviet occupation. 
We can Y. however, I think that insofar as 
busines. “© Should gradually get out of the 
loan, 38 Of government to government, even 
mie, Say nothing of grants, and encour- 
foreign gte enterprise making investment in 
not ant guntries. And, of course, they are 
Which’ to make investments in countries 
economy. © threatening to socialize the 


Civiy 


Bta 
pate 


the mne, The reason I inquire is that 

for e Ovement toward socialism in Europe, 
war 

it is perfectly likely that in the 

Of time, the United States will be a 


le, 
aia has been precipitous since the 
ut 

Ue istand of private enterprise in a Social- 
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ist world. It would make it very difficult for 
the United States to trade and engage in 
foreign trade under those circumstances. 

Senator KNOwIAND. Of course, one of the 
great differences, however, has been that 
Germany which has had the greatest advance 
in all of Western Europe, has turned directly 
to private enterprise and away from socialism 
and I think that is what has given them 
their economic superiority. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator, are you willing to 
settie for the Senate bill on civil rights? 

Senator KNOWLAND. No; I am not willing 
to settle for the Senate bill as finally passed. 
I believe it will be amended. I hope that it 
will be sufficiently amended to make it fully 
effective. 

Mr. Sprvax. You are going to fight for a 
better bill then; are you? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes; I would expect 
that we will get a better bill than the one 
finally passed in the Senate. 

Mr, Tues. Do you think this will end the 
long battle for civil-rights legislation for 
the foreseeable future, Senator? 

Senator KNOwWLAND, No; I think not, but 
I think we will get some experience under 
this and the Commission will be able to 
make a study of just how much progress we 
can make under this bill. 

Mrs, Craic. How are you going to get out 
of the civil-rights bill that section which 
would fine or put in jail a reporter who re- 
vealed anything in a secret session of that 
Commission? 

Senator KNOwTaN D. That could be done 
by a separate bill or they can concur and 
amend in the House and I think they can 
get it out. 

Mr. Brooks, I am sorry, I am going to have 
to interrupt. Our time is up. 

Thank you, Senator KNow ann, for being 
with us. 


Wiley Salutes Aviation Industry—Urges 
Approval of More Funds for Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, yesterday was National Aviation 
Day. All of us, of course, are deeply 
aware that our country is safer, stronger, 
and greatly advanced because of the 
great contributions of the aeronautical 
industry to our development and 

ress, 
Prin its brief lifetime, aviation has 
changed the complexion of communica- 
tion, commerce, warfare, and, generally, 
world affairs. 

Behind this conquest of the air, of 
course, are the brains, brawn, foresight, 
imagination, and sweat of millions of 
men. Lest we forget, there are also the 
graves of those who risked their necks 
in experimenting and testing. 

During the years, aviation has been 
confronted with a multitude of chal- 
lenges—from the problem of just get- 
ting off the ground to development of 
supersonic jets, launching of space 
satellites, and other advancements that, 
only yesterday, were the subject of 
science fiction. 

Now our task is to increase our efforts 
for ever greater air progress, including 
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resolving its problems and supporting 
programs to meet our air needs of the 
future. 
BUDGET CUTBACKS “TRIM THE WINGS” OF 
AVIATION 

Regrettably, some budget cutbacks are, 
in effect, “trimming the wings“ of the 
aviation industry. 

The Air Force is stretching out or can- 
celing a great many contracts. 

Civil aviation, too, feels that its expan- 
sion programs as well as its ability to 
provide adequate services to our people, is 
being too greatly restricted. 

Frankly, I do not believe we can afford 
to jeopardize air progress by wielding the 
economy knife recklessly. 

As we know, progress in any field is 
based on a sound research program. 

Today on the Senate Calendar is a bill, 
H. R. 3377, which would authorize the 
acquisition of new land and the construc- 
tion of additional facilities for aeronau- 
tical research. It would include testing 
and experimentations of nuclear propul- 
sion, rocket research, pilotless aircraft, 
and other phases of aeronautical prog- 
ress. The authorized cost is not to ex- 
ceed $45 million for these purposes. 

I should like to point out that none of 
the projects in this particular bill are 
in my State. However, I am happy to 
note that the University of Wisconsin 
in 1956 participated in other research 
projects sponsored by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. 

I believe that this modest step—the 
passage of H. R. 3377—in advancing 
aeronautical research, is definitely neces- 
sary. 

Consequently, I urge, that the bill be 
favorably considered when it is reached 
on the calendar today. 

In addition, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a brief statement saluting 
Aviation Day, and briefly pointing up the 
challenges facing our aeronautical in- 
dustry. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: y 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Now that yesterday’s dreams of air travel 
have become today’s realities, we must dedi- 
cate ourselves to ever-increased progress in 
this industry which has contributed so much 
to our growth and progress as a Nation. In 
this young industry of aviation the question 
of “Can man fly?” has been displaced by the 
queries: “How fast can he fly?“ and “How 
safely can he fly?“ 

Too, we are faced with fulfilling the needs 
and requirements of the dual role aviation 
plays in our country: that of maintaining 
strong, effective air power to protect us; and, 
that of further developing aviation for com- 
merce, travel, and other peaceful pursuits. 

As we know, the Air Force celebrates its 
50th anniversary this year. Again and again, 
this flying fighting arm of our service has 
spearheaded progress in aviation. 

Our civilian industry, too, has been a fine 
record of notable breakthroughs toward ever- 
greater progress in harnessing the airways for 
the benefit of our people. 

WISCONSIN'S FINE RECORD OF AIR DEVELOPMENT 

As we look forward to additional achieve- 
ments in aviation, we must also prepare to 
resolve its problems. 

These problems exist in varying degrees, 
across the Nation, 
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In Wisconsin, our officials and citizens are 
making valiant efforts to fully bring the 
benefits of this air age to our people. They 
are grappling with the jobs of expanding fa- 
cilities, improving navigation aids for local 
and interstate commerce, establishing new 
routes linking us with the South, Southwest, 
and Far West, and others. 

I am proud to point out that this work is 
going forward at a good pace. For example, 
the following facts illustrate the scope of 
our program as regards eirports, aircraft, 
pilots, and airways: 

Airports: As of January 1, 1957, there were 
a total of 182 civil airports in the State of 
Wisconsin. Of this number, 80 were public- 
use airports and 102 were classified as limited. 

Aircraft: As of January 1, 1957, there were 
a total of 1,338 civil aircraft registered in the 
State of Wisconsin. These include: general 
aviation multiengine, 85; postwar, 5; and 5- 
place single engine, 418;-all other, 835. 

Pilots: As of January 1, 1956 (latest avail- 
able figure) there were 14,409 pilots registered 
in the State of Wisconsin. Of this number 
there were: Student, 1,575; private, 8,615; 
commercial, 4,103; air transport rating, 108; 
and others, 8. 

Airways: As of May 30, 1957, there were a 
total of 2,392 miles of airways in the State 
of Wisconsin. Of this total, 568 miles were 
on low-frequency airways, 1,129 miles were 
very high frequency airways, and 695 miles 
were very high frequency alternate airways, 

I am proud to point out also that in Wis- 
consin there have been many outstanding 
men who have contributed to the advance- 
ment of aviation. 

To name a few, I include Gen. Billy Mitch- 
ell, Gen. Nathan Twining, Gen. Hoyt Van- 
denberg, Adm. Mark Mischer, Maj. Richard 
I. Bong, Gen. Lester Maitland, and others. 

To this notable group, I am now happy to 
add the name of Jim Durfee, present Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, who is 
making a fine contribution in this field. 

“PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THIS VITAL INDUSTRY 

On the national scope, we need a stepped- 
up program for the future if we are to get 
maximum benefit from the potential of our 
air age—the jet age. The requirements of 
such a program include expanded air facili- 
ties; improved navigational aids; greater air 
safety; a fair competitive climate for eco- 
nomically healthy airlines; a sound rate sys- 
tem to enable them to meet their financial 
burdens; strong United States-flag carriers 
servicing routes to the four corners of the 
world; a wider program for cross-continent 
travel; trunklines to provide service to fast. 
developing areas of the Nation; and adequate 
local service; expanded use of aeronautical 
advancements for such important segments 
as agriculture, commerce, industry, etc.; an 
appropriate assumption of responsibilities 
for aeronautical development at Federal, 
State, and local levels; highway improve- 
ment to and from airports, so as to relieve 
congestion. 

These are only a few of the challenges con- 
fronting us. 

I could mention the military and dozens 
of other problems. The problems of jet noise, 
of alrways used exclusively by the military. 

Iam happy that our people are displaying 
foresight, ingenuity, and commonsense in 
tackling these and other problems. 

I should like also to pay tribute to Wis- 
consin’s Aeronautics Commission, and to its 
counterparts across the Nation, as well as 
other officials who are making an outstanding 
contribution in this field. 

Their unrelenting efforts to meet and re- 
solve our problems are, indeed, an example 
of the best way we can commemorate Avia- 
tion Day. 
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Resolution Opposing Proposals To In- 
crease REA Interest Rates 
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HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, those of us who have supported the 
program of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration view with concern efforts to 
increase REA interest rates. 

For many years REA loan funds bore 
interest rates greater than the rate 
which the Government paid on its bor- 
rowings. This resulted in a net margin 
to the Government of more than $47 
million from lending operations, 

Recently the board of directors of the 
National Telephone Cooperative Associa- 
tion, meeting in Washington, adopted a 
resolution stating the official position of 
the association regarding proposals that 
REA interest rates be raised. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
resolution be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
Whereas Congressmen HIESTAND, of Cali- 

fornia, and Becker, of New York, have intro- 

duced bills which would substantially raise 
the REA interest rates; and 

Whereas the administration through the 
Bureau of the Budget has sent a proposal to 
the Congress which would do the same thing; 
and 

Whereas the rural telephone cooperatives 
are serving in sparsely settled areas and can- 
not afford an increase in interest rates: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Telephone 
Cooperative Association oppose the Hiestand 
and Becker bills and the proposal of the 
administration; and be it further 

Resolved, That the NTCA continue to op- 
pose these bills and recommend to the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the Con- 
gress that the current structure of interest 
rates charged to REA borrowers be main- 
tained. 


Negotiations With Foreign Countries 
Regarding International Air Service 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER. 


or OHIO - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, on 
July 2 of this year I introduced Senate 
bill 2459, to amend section 402 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1948. In con- 
nection with that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Air Transport Association of America on 
June 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE Boarp or Dr- 

os Wasuincton, D. C., June 24, 


Whereas the Department of State in recent 
negotiations of international alr-service 
agreements with the Governments of the 
Netherlands and of Australia, has pursued 
a giveaway philosophy under which valuable 
additional air transport rights have been 
taken from United States airlines and 
surrendered to foreign airlines, and that De- 
partment has announced its intention of 
following the same course of action with 
others; and 

Whereas this giveaway philosophy menaces 
the very structure of the United States civil 
air transport system, both international and 
domestic, and threatens to impose upon the 
American taxpayer the burden of financial 
support of that system; and 

Whereas the United States civil air trans- 
port system is vital to the welfare and secu- 
rity of the United States; and 

Whereas the present philosophy of the De- 
partment of State is in defiance ot the long- 
established, bipartisan, air transport policy of 
the executive branch and the Congress; NOW: 
therefore, be it x 

Resolved, That the Air Transport Assocla- 
tion of America: 

1. Condemns the grants of additional 
routes to the Governments of the Nether- 
lands and Australia, and the announced in- 
tention of the Department of State to make 
similar grants to other nations, as destructive 
of a sound United States air transport system. 
and as unjustifiable under long-established 
bipartisan United States air transport policy: 
and 

2. Urges that grants to foreign airlines 
which jeopardize the development of a sound 
United States air transport system and vio- 
late long-established United States policy: 
should be halted immediately; and 

3. Directs the president of the association 
to bring this resolution to the attention of 
the public, the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
the Department of State. 


Foreign-Aid Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
again Mr. Walter Lippmann, with his 
usual sharp and penetrating wisdom, has 
analyzed the causes and effects of the 
present deplorable conditions in our for- 
eign relations. 

In the Herald Tribune of today his 
column appears under the headline The 
Rebellion in Congress,” and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. z 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD» 
as follows: 
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Tue REBELLION IN CONGRESS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The cuts made by the House in the ap- 
Propriations for foreign aid are big, But 
their true significance cannot be measured 
in terms of money. For what the House has 
Gone is not merely to insist on spending 
less money. It has rejected the fundamen- 
tal conception of the function of foreign 
aid in our current foreign policy, and it 

voted its lack of confidence in the Pres- 
ident’s judgment of what is necessary for 
National security. Unless the action of the 
use is clearly reversed, the world will 
be on notice that the policy of maintaining 
Our alliances by subsidizing them no longer 
has reliable public support. 

The debates in Congress show that there 

& preponderant opinion which wants, not 
Merely to reduce foreign aid but, to bring it 

an end. Last week, for example, Repre- 
Sentative Neat put it this way: “I would 

Pport any program that would assure 
Fradual withdrawal of expenditure for for- 
eign aid, but I am unwilling to approve 
Plans to perpetuate the present program.” 

Mr. Neat, who reflected the majority opin- 

nad seen, quite correctly, that this year’s 

were designed to establish foreign 
aid as a continuing activity of the Goy- 
ernment, Military aid was to be put under 
the Department of Defense, Economic aid 
Was to take the form of a banking opera- 
tion which, it was hoped, would not need 
to be examined and voted upon by Congress 
each year. 

The House would have none of this, at 
bottom because, as Mr. Neat sald, it wants 
to wind up and not to perpetuate the basic 
Policy, 

As a rough measure of the size of the cut 
by the House, we can say that it is about 
"qual to last year's total military and eco- 
c aid to South Korea and Formosa com- 
That does not mean, of course, that 
there will now be no money for South Korea 
and Pormosa, But it does mean that in 
Order to subsidize them at something like 
level to which their civil and military 
Oficials have become accustomed, money 
Will have to be squeezed out of our con- 
tributions to the NATO alliance, to Iran, 
, and South Vietnam, and to others 

among the fifty-odd nations. 
a will, asserts the President, seriously 
. the modernization of their military 
Tees. It will compel them to reduce the 
and effectiveness of their forces, It will 
impossible important capital assist- 
through loans for development. In 
zubstance what the House has said to this 
eument is that it is probably not a vital 

terest of the United States that our mili- 
tary allies should have modernized forces that 

larger than they themselves can afford to 
mat for—and that even if it is a vital interest 
the United States, they are not willing to 
t the President's judgment of how much 

oney is needed. 

After all, how modern would be a mod- 
Wha force in South Korea or in Iran? 
be t is the size of the forces that would 

efective in each of the free nations bor- 

g on the Communist powers? Nobody 

answer these questions with any assur- 
de. certainly not the President himself who 
the Made two sharply different estimates of 

Money needed. 
= In view of the state of mind in Congress 
a in the country, the President would be 
ry badly advised if, in the casual manner of 
ast week's impromptu press conference, he 
Se & special session of Congress. The 
th 2 are now very great that he would be 
ha. ting an eyen more resounding defeat than 
8 already suffered. For a special ses- 
called without his having first recov- 
‘red his leadership of the Nation, would be 
a for a showdown on whether his for- 
En policy is still the national policy. If he 


an 
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were rebuffed by Congress, the policy of our 
alliances would be gravely injured. 

No doubt it is our duty to hope for the 
best, in this case to hope that the President 
will learn from his bitter experiences during 
this session of Congress, But he will have 
to do more than read speeches and state- 
ments that are written for him, and to plead 
at the last moment with the leaders of 
Congress, 

He must learh to believe in his own rec- 
ommendations to Congress—which means, to 
recommend to Congress only what he him- 
self understands and believes in. The col- 
lapse of his leadership in this Congress stems 
from his failure take sufficient trouble to 
understand and then to defend his own great 
measures; The budget, civil rights, and for- 
eign aid. 

No doubt the country is big and strong, and 
we shall somehow muddle through. But 
there is no use trying to pretend that the 
indecision and the vacillation, the am- 
biguities and the moral generalities, are an 
inspiring spectacle for the world to watch. 


Texan Protests Proposed Revisions in 
Regulations for Control of Interstate 
Traffic in Firearms and Ammunition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a number of Texans have protested 
to me against regulations recently pro- 
posed by the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Division of the Internal Revenue Service, 
which would amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act of 1938 by Executive decree. 

John H. Wootters, Jr., has sent me cop- 
ies of several statements of protest he 
has filed with the Division, to be entered 
in the record of a public hearing for 
August 27. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Wooters’ statements be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT oF JOHN H. WOOTTERS, JR., PUR- 
SUANT TO PARAGRAPH 177.50, Proposep REG- 
ULATIONS FOR CONTROL OF INTERSTATE TRAP+ 
FIC IN PIREARMS AND AMMUNITION UNDER 
THE FEDERAL FIREARMS Acr or 1938 (as 
PUBLISHED IN VOL. 22, No. 86, THE FED- 
ERAL REGISTER) 


I protest adoption of paragraph 177.50 on 
the grounds that this regulation will reduce 
or destroy the value of thousands of obsolete 
firearms with the status of collector's items 
by requiring an identifying stamp which will 
obviousl¢ alter the original condition of the 
piece. This argument will also be valid in 
the cases of many firearms which are law- 
fully imported into the United States for 
sale to collectors, and of thousands of do- 
mestically manufactured rifes and shotguns 
of an earlier (but not antique) date now 
in dealers’ stocks or the hands of private 
citizens. In many cases, a serious question 
will arise as to the status of these last-men- 
tioned weapons, and a resolution of the 
question may be to the injury of the owners 
who acted in good faith when purchasing 
the guns. 
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This paragraph will also work a hardship 
and additional expense on the manufacturers 
of firearms, which cost must be passed on 
to the consumer. 

Such a regulation is unnecessary and un- 
duly restrictive upon law-abiding citizens 
while it will seldom, if ever serve a useful 
purpose in the prevention of crime, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. Wootters, Ja., PUR- 
SUANT TO PARAGRAPH 177.51, PROPOSED 
REGULATIONS FOR CONTROL OF INTERSTATE 
TRAFFIC IN FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION 
UNDER THE FEDERAL FIREARMS Acr or 1938 
(AS PUBLISHED IN VOL. 22, No. 86, THE FED- 
ERAL REGISTER) 


I protest the adoption of paragraph 177.51 
on the grounds that it imposes an unneces- 
sary and unreasonable burden of records 
keeping and storage upon duly licensed deal- 
ers in firearms and ammunition, The small- 
er dealer, or the merchant to whom a stock 
of guns and ammunition is a sideline, main- 
tained for the convenience of his customers, 
will be forced to the choice between comply- 
ing with a regulation which will increase his 
costs unfairly and simply abandoning the 
firearms dealership entirely. 

This regulation unduly restricts the law- 
ful activities of citizens while serving no 
purpose in the prevention of crime. 
STATEMENT OF JOHN H. Wootters, In, Pun- 

SUANT TO PARAGRAPH 177.52, PROPOSED 

REGULATIONS FOR CONTROL OF INTERSTATE 

TRAFFIC IN FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION 

UNDER THE FEDERAL FIREARMS AcT OF 1938 

(AS PUBLISHED IN VOL, 22, No. 86, THE FED- 

ERAL REGISTER) 


I protest the adoption of paragraph 177.52 
on the grounds that it is totally unreasonable 
and that it can serve no useful purpose in 
preventing crime. The concept of persons of 
criminal intent complying with a regulation 
so easily circumvented is absurd, so that its 
sole effect will be to discourage dealers in am- 
munition from commerce in that item. The 
only hardship worked will therefore be upon 
the law-abiding dealer and his law-abiding 
customers. It would be much more reason- 
able to require that the sale of every bottle 
of alcoholic beverage sold in the United States 
must be recorded and described as to dis- 
tiller, proof, type, quantity, and the identity 
of the person from whom received and to 
whom sold. Such a regulation would be by 
no means so nonsensical as the proposal in 
paragraph 177.52, here in question. 

The adoption of this paragraph will impose 
an intolerable burden upon dealers in am- 
munition, with no benefits accruing to the 
public therefrom in anyway whatsoever. 


STATEMENT oF JOHN H. Woorrers, JR., Pur- 
SUANT TO PARAGRAPH 177.54, PROPOSED REG- 
LATIONS FOR CONTROL OF INTERSTATE TRAFFIC 

` IN FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION UNDER THE 

FEDERAL FIREARMS Acr or 1938 (as PuB- 

LISHED IN VOL. 22, No. 86, THE FEDERAL 

REGISTER) 

I protest the adoption of paragraph 177.54 
on the grounds that it attempts unlawfully 
to regulate the activities of a private citizen 
transacting business in good faith and en- 
tirely within the borders of his own State 
of residence. The purpose of the Federal 
Firearms Act of 1938 is the regulation of 
interstate commerce, and the intent of para- 
graph 177.54 goes beyond that purpose, since 
the act of purchasing a gun or ammunition 
by a private individual is quite patently not 
in any way, shape, or form interstate com- 
merce. 

Adoption of this paragraph would amend 
the Federal Firearms Act without the con- 
sent of the Congress, thus depriving all priy- 
ate citizens of their right to representation 
by elected officials, and would constitute 
“legislation by decree.” If this paragraph is 
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adopted, I have no doubt that the Supreme 
Court of the United States will have the op- 
portunity to pass on its legality in the near 
future, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. Woorrers, JR., PUR- 
SUANT TO PARAGRAPH 177.55, PROPOSED REG- 
ULATIONS FOR CONTROL OF INTERSTATE TRAF- 
FIC IN FIREARMS AND AMMUNITION UNDER 
THE FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT OF 1938 (As PUB- 
LISHED IN VOL, 22, No 86, THE FEDERAL 
REGISTER) x 
I protest the adoption of paragraph 177.55 

on the grounds that it will deny. to manu- 

Tacturers and dealers of firearms and ammu- 

nition their constitutional protection from 

unwarranted search of their places of busi- 
ness, and that it would do so by administra- 
tive decree. This paragraph is unreasonable 
and unnecessary since other regulations re- 
quire these businessmen to maintain records 
of importation, shipment, and disposal only 
of items of stock. ~ 

The adoption of this paragraph will create 
unfair harassment of those lawfully en- 
gaged in commerce in sporting arms and 
ammunition, with no public benefit accru- 
ing therefrom. 


Appointment of Arnold R. Jones To Be a 
Director of the Tennessee Valley 


Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
great newspapers of the Tennessee Val- 
ley area, representing the sentiments of 
the people of that area, are practically 
unanimous in their criticism of the ap- 
pointment of Arnold R. Jones to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and in their 
expression of hope that his nomination 
will not be confirmed by the Senate. I 
think this is indicative of the general 
feeling on the part of the people of that 
section who are affected by the opera- 
tions of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recor edi- 
torials from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, the Sacramento, Fresno, and 
Modesto Bees regarding the nomination 
of Arnold Jones to be a Director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. These edi- 
torials followed a series of articles by 
Nat Caldwell, of the Nashville Tennes- 
sean, which were published in that news- 
paper and many others in which were 
revealed Mr. Jones’ hostility toward the 
agency. To quote the Louisville Courier- 
Journal editorial: “Mr. Jones won't do.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Nashville Tennessean of 
August 2, 1957] 

Vistror’s CORNER—REPORTER CALDWELL Has 
Done NATION A SERviceE—LOUISVILLE NEWS- 
PAPER CITES SERIES ON JONES, CONCLUDES 
PRESDENT Has MADE A SORRY CHOICE 

(Editorial comment from a wide range of 
newspapers has followed publication of a 
series of articles on Arnold Jones by this 
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newspaper. The following excerpts a:a 
the second of two such reprints in this 
space.) 

From the Louisville Courler-Journal] 


Reporter Nat Caldwell of the Nashville 
Tennessean has done the Nation a service 
with his serles of articles on Arnold Jones, 
the man President Eisenhower has nomi- 
nated for appointment to the Board of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Mr. Caldwell's 
articles show beyond the possibility of sensi- 
ble dispute that Mr. Jones is not suitable for 
the job. 

Mr. Caldwell has done an especially useful 
job in his story of Mr. Jones because, outside 
his native Kansas, practically nothing was 
known of Mr. Jones at the time his name was 
picked out of obscurity by the President. 
Interested Senators became suspicious upon 
learning that Jones was employed in the 
Bureau of the Budget, an agency that has 
seemed hell-bent on destroying TVA as an 
efficient service agency of the Government. 
Their suspicions were increased when it was 
discovered that Jones was author of a let- 
ter to Congress recommending measures that 
would have restricted TVA to a point where 
operation would have been difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Friends of TVA began to fear that this was 
another appointment like that of Herbert 
Vogel, the former Army officer who, as an 
Eisenhower appointee to the Board, has ably 
served the interests of the enemies of TVA 
while seeking to cripple the very agency he 
heads. The Caldwell series gives sound basis 
to their fears. Indeed, it makes it apparent 
that Arnold Jones cannot in good conscience 
accept the job of TVA Director. 

According to Federal law, a TVA Director 
must believe in the spirit of the TVA En- 
abling Act and the agency it created. He 
must, in other words, believe in the original 
purpose of TVA, a public power and area- 
improvement agency of the United States 
Government, There is nothing in Mr. Jones’ 
background to indicate that he can honestly 
say that he so believes. 

A Board member of TVA should be an 
an efficient administrator as well as a man 
who can inspire loyalty from subordinates. 
Said a former associate of Jones, when he 
was on the faculty of Kansas State College: 
“If they want a man on the TVA Board 
who will magnify redtape until the people 
under him will hate the agency and quit 
in disgust, Jones is the perfect man for 
the job.” 

A TVA Director should not only under- 
stand the scope of the agency's operations, 
but should approve of them. There is ab- 
solutely nothing in Mr. Jones’ background 
to indicate that he does. On the other hand, 
it is significant that he has been for the 
past 20 years identifed with political and 
private-power groups that have sought to 
undermine and cripple TVA, and that his 
only written record on the subject was di- 
rected at hampering TVA financing efforts. 

This is the type of man President Eisen- 
hower now describes as “the best and most 
disinterested man” he could find for the 
job of TVA Director. It has become cus- 
tomary in Washington to excuse the Presi- 
dent's actions in such cases on the curlous 
grounds that he doesn’t know what he is 
doing. This is no excuse for his nomination 
of Arnold Jones. If the President does not 
know, he is not fulfilling his duties. If he 
does know, the appointment is unforgiveable, 
Mr, Jones won't do. 


From the McClatchy newspapers—Sacra- 
mento, Fresno, and Modesto Bees] 


The United States Senate would be more 
than justified in taking a close look at the 
record of Arnold Jones in view of facts which 
have come to light since his appointment 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Board of Direc- 
tors, 
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Jones' record as a State corporation com- 
missioner in his home State of Kansas has 
been interpreted as being friendly to the 
private utilities and damaging to the rural- 
electrification cooperatives, which could sug- 
gest what his performance might be were 
be confirmed for the TVA Board. 

In addition, the Nashville Tennessean 
Points out: 

“Before his appointment to TVA’s Board, 
this capable and disinterested man, this non- 
controversial figure, wrote a letter from the 
Budget Bureau to a Senate committee in 
which he urged more stringent legislation 
for TVA and in which he proposed a bond 
limitation even below that recommended by 
his agency.” 

The authority to float bonds is vital to 
TVA's continued growth. The Budget Bu- 
reau, where the Dixon-Yates contract was 
spawned, has sought to beat the bonding 
capacity down to the point where it would 
not help TVA to meet its power require- 
ments. And when Jones even goes beyond 
that point, it would be straining to say he 18 
one who is in sympathy with the principles 
and objectives of TVA, as the law requires of 
a Director. 

[From the St. Louls Post-Dispatch] 

As Arnold Jones’ record begins emerging 
from national obscurity, the early doubts 
that were felt about his nomination to thé 
TVA directorate are becoming more than jus- 
tifled. On the heels of the rejection of Mr. 
Jones by the Tennessee Valley Public Power 
Association comes the disclosure of his hos- 
tility to the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration in Kansas, 

As a member of the Kansas tion 
Commission—the equivalent of the utilities 
commission in most States—Mr. Jones was 4 
party to a program of gradually starving out 
the REA co-ops. 

The attrition of the co-op's lifeblood was 
started in the pre-Jones era on the corpora- 
tion commission and has continued after it, 
but Mr. Jones is credited with carrying it 
forward. The process has gone so far that 
co-ops must either destroy the starvation 
policy or be destroyed by it, according to 
their statewide association, Kansas Electri¢ 
Cooperatives. r 

In the light of all this: Does President 
Eisenhower still regard Arnold Jones as the 
aroak capable disinterested man that I co 

d 

Enough has become known to warrant and 
even demand the more detailed examination 
which the Senate confirmation hearings can 
provide through subpenaing of records and 
questioning of witnesses. Though Kansas 
law does not forbid conflicts of interest be- 
tween public service and private profit, the 
law of the United States makes it a 
offense, and it is to the service of the United 
States Government as a Director of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority that Mr. Jones has 
been nominated by President Eisenhower. 

If Mr. Jones sees nothing wrong in con- 
flicts of interest, if he is potentially an 
Adolphe H. Wenzell or another of the steady 
stream of officeholders. before him who have 
vexed the Eisenhower administration DY 
confusing their public and private respon- 
sibilities, now is the best time to find out 
about it, 


{From the Memphis Press-Scimitar of 
August 7, 1957] 


Jones SHOULD Not Be a TVA DIRECTOR 

The Senate Public Works Committee 18 
about to consider President Eisenhower!“ 
nomination of Arnold R. Jones to the three- 
man Board of Directors of the Tennesse? 
Valley Authority. 

The committee should not confirm the 
President's cholce, 

Mr. Jones is a 53-year-old Kansas blt- 
can who attained his greatest distinction 
just a little more than a year ago when he 
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was appolnted Deputy Director ot the Bureau 
ot the Budget. 

Jones has stated his views on TVA. Either 
he must reverse himself or he cannot even 
Qualify under the law as a TVA director: 
The TVA Act requires that persons believing 
in the aims of the act shall be appointed 
its directors. 

Jones would limit TVA's borrowing power 
to $200 million. This is $550 million less 
than President Eisenhower himself has said 
he favors as a ceiling. What $200 million is 
in flood control or power development can 
be seen by these comparisons: The Memphis 
Steam plant is costing $117,500,000 and will 
generate 750,000 kilowatts by nameplate rat- 
ing. Kentucky dam, last of the great multi- 
Ple-use dams built on the Tennessee River, 
was completed at a cost of $114 million—and 
that was almost 10 years ago. 

Jones would have TVA pay interest on the 
total United States investment in TVA, an 
after-the-fact suggestion which is a little 
like suggesting a higher rate of interest to a 
borrower after the loan has been made on 
his house. TVA has been repaying the 
United States investment in the power oper- 
Ations, has been doing so since 1948. 

Jones is unknown to the Senators repre- 
senting the Tennessee Valley States. Sena- 
tor Gorg has said he does not know him. 
Senator Coorrr of Kentucky was surprised by 
the nomination. Senator Kxravvrn believes 
Jones “doesn't have anything good in mind 
tor TVA.” 7 

Tennessee's Senators should have the sup- 
Port of their colleagues, regardless of party 
and geography, in opposition to Mr. Jones. 

When President Eisenhower nominated 
Mr. Jones, it was an action which will not, in 
dur opinion, effectively carry out the promise 
he made to the people of the TVA region, in 
A tel to the editor of this newspaper on 
November 1, 1952: 

“If I am elected President, TVA will be 
Operated and maintained at maximum ef- 
ficiency.” 


— 


From the Chattanooga Times of July 23, 
1957] 
CONSIDER THE G MILLION 

The Tennessee Valley Public Power Asso- 
Clation speaks for some 6 million consumers 
of TVA electricity in this valley. The asso- 
Clation has now announced its opposition to 
the nomination of Arnold R. Jones to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of TVA. 

It has not been explained why Mr. Jones, 

Puty Director of the Budget Bureau, was 
nominated by President Eisenhower for this 
Vital post. “Whoever becomes the third 
member of the TVA Board could decide the 
fate of the great valley development for the 
zuture, depending upon whether he sided 
With Chairman Vogel or with Dr. Paty. 

Six million people are quite a respectable 
Percentage of the population of this coun- 
try. The TVA law does not require that 
they be consulted before a new Director is 
named, but at least they should not be 
treated with indifference. 

Tt has been revealed by a Nashville Ten- 
Ressean correspondent who went to Kansas 
to investigate, that Mr. Jones, while a mem- 


of the Kansas Corporation Commission,” 


helped make Kansas the only State where 
Private power companies at will can take 
1, Stomers from rural electrical systems. It 
Charged that while a member of the com- 
Mission he also helped make it possible for 
Private power to offer cooperatives cheap 
holesale rates with assurance that the 
i. mmission would reject them. The result 
that private power has a stranglehold on 
electric development and is able to 
tain its high-rate structure. 

1 Budget Bureau has been hostile to 
pa and many in this valley were shocked 
th en the President or Sherman Adams chose 
Mes Deputy Director of that Bureau to have 

*cisive power in leadership of the TVA. 
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There is yet time for this nomination to 
be withdrawn. In addition, it appears prob- 
able that the Senate will not begin its in- 
vestigation of Mr. Jones’ fitness until after 
a TVA financing bill has been 

In that event, the Senate might not act 
on the nomination at this session. The 
President would be able to give Mr. Jones 
a recess appointment, but he would have to 
be confirmed by the Senate early next year. 

The protest by the Tennessee Public Power 
Association representing 6 million Americans 
is only one of the roadblocks being thrown 
up against confirmation of Mr. Jones. At 
this time it appears that he would be taking 
a chance of being out of a job if he accepted 
a recess appointment. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 26, 
1957} 


BLANKS IN THE JONES RECORD 


The developing record of Arnold Jones 
leaves it still unclear whether he turned his 
position on the Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion to the profit of his auditing firm. 

The exact dates of his partnership in the 
firm of Breisford, Gifford & Jones are un- 
known. The exact date or even the exact 
year when GOP leader Walter Fees trans- 
ferred the account of his multi-million-dol- 
lar oll and gas business—regulated by the 
corporation commission—to the account- 
ing firm, is unknown. 

Records of payments to the accountants 
are also missing, and Mr. Fees explains that 
a fire in 1949 destroyed all his business rec- 
ords, Six oil and gas companies—also reg- 
ulated by the corporation commission—are 
said by several persons to have retained the 
Jones accounting firm, but their names are 
not on the firm's microfilm records, accord- 
ing to W. F. Hardesty, a member of the firm, 

It is not even known whether Mr. Jones 
took any profit out of the accounting firm 
while he was a corporation commissioner, or, 
if so, how much, though Mr. Hardesty says 
he assumes Mr. Jones took 10 percent of the 
profits as he himself did. 

Further light might be thrown on these 
and other pertinent matters by fine-tooth- 
comb examination of the corporation com- 
mission’s records and the accounting firm’s 
microfilms. 

Enough has become known to warrant and 
even demand the more detailed examination 
which the Senate confirmation hearings can 
provide through subpenaing of records and 
questioning of witnesses. Though Kansas 
law does not forbid conflicts of interest be- 
tween public service and private profit, the 
law of the United States makes it a criminal 
offense, and it is to the service of the United 
States Government as a director of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority that Mr. Jones has 
been nominated by President Hisenhower. 

If Mr. Jones sees nothing wrong in conflicts 
of interest, if he is potentially an Adolphe H. 
Wenzell or another of the steady stream of 
officeholders before him who have vexed the 
Eisenhower administration by confusing 
their public and private responsibilities, now 
is the best time to find out about it. 


— 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 23, 
1957 


ARNOLD JONES’ RECORD 


As Arnold Jones' record begins emerging 
from’ national obscurity, the early doubts 
that were felt about his nomination to the 
TVA directorate are becoming more than 
justified. On the heels of the rejection of 
Mr. Jones by the Tennessee Valley Public 
Power Association comes the disclosure of 
his hostility to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration in Kansas, 

As a member of the Kansas Corporation 
Commission—the equivalent of the utilities 
commission in most States—Mr. Jones was a 
party to a program of gradually starving out 
the REA co-ops, 
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This program consisted of giving the six 
big Kansas power companies progressively 
more and more of the cream of the market, 
and restricting the REA co-ops more and 
more to the skim milk. 

Since REA came into existence in the first 
place to supply a market for electricity which 
most privately owned power companies 
scorned as too poor to notice, this was a par- 
ticularly lethal approach. It was gone about 
from two directions: First, the co-ops’ terri- 
torles were pinched in geographically. Sec- 
ond, the co-ops were forbidden to serve the 
profitable industrial and commercial market, 
including the rich oilfields. Both these 
ideas for persecuting rural co-ops were pecu- 
liar to Ka f g 75 

The attrition of the co-ops’ lifeblood was 
started in the pre-Jones era on the corpora- 
tion commission and has continued after it, 
but Mr. Jones is credited with carrying it 
forward. The process has gone so far that 
co-ops must either destroy the starvation 
policy or be destroyed by it, according to 
their statewide association, Kansas Electric 
Cooperatives. 

In the light of all this: Does President 
Eisenhower will regard Arnold Jones as “the 
most capable disinterested man that I could 
find"? 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
July 22, 1957] 


PLAIN TALK TO THE PRESIDENT 


The kind of voice President Eisenhower has 
often said he wants to hear has spoken to 
him from the Tennessee Valley. 

It is the voite of people making decisions 
about their future in their own local com- 
munities and taking the initiative to bring 
that future about. 

Some of the electric systems in the Ten- 
nessee Valley belong to municipalities. Some 
of them belong to cooperatives owned by 
farmers and other non-profit-making groups 
of citizens. All distribute TVA electricity. 

The municipal systems came about because 
the people in their own local communities 
decided to own their own systems and issue 
the bonds to finance them. They made these 
decisions in free and democratic elections. 

The co-op systems came about because 
these other American citizens made the same 
decision and borrowed the money to carry 
it out. 


Now these municipal and co-op systems 
serve some 6 million customers. They are 
banded together in the Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Association. And the associa- 
tion, speaking with the voice of local decl- 
sion and local self-help, tells President Elsen- 
hower it does not like his choice of Arnold 
R. Jones for the second vacancy on the TVA 
Board. 

The association points out that it js in 
partnership with TVA and that its mem- 
ber systems have half a Dillion dollars 
invested in it. 

It does not, therefore, want to see any- 
thing go wrong with its source of supply, 
And it is concerned lest Mr. Jones might be 
something wrong. 

It feels that a TVA Board member should 
be better qualified; that the people should 
know more about him. Moreover, Mr. Jones 
“knows little or nothing about the TVA 
itself.” The Valley association is fearful Mr. 
Jones may be hostile to TVA, since he is 
Deputy Director of the hostile Budget Bu- 
reau and is the handpicked choice of Presi- 
dential Assistant Adams, No. 1 foe of public 
power. 

The President must know how important 
it will be to his new TVA Director to have 
the confidence and support of the people he 
must work among. And, as we said before, 
he has spoken repeatedly and with evident 
feeling of his deference to the people, lo- 
cally," making their own decisions in their 
own communities, 
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His handling of the Jones appointment will 
show how these principles are put into 
practice. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of August 
11, 1957] 


Vistron’s CORNER—IT ONLY TAKES Two FOR A 
TVA WRECKING CREW—COLORADO NEWS- 
PAPER URGES SENATE To PROBE QUESTIONABLE 
BACKGROUND OF ARNOLD JONES 


(Many newspapers have taken an editorial 
second look at the noncontroversial Mr. 
Arnold Jones, appointed to serve on the TVA 
Board, since this newspaper published a series 
of articles on his background. The follow- 
ing is from the editorial page of the Denver 
Post. Excerpts of other editorials will follow 
in this space tomorrow.) 

According to the act creating the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the three members of the 
Board of Directors of TVA shall be persons 
who profess a belief in the feasibility. and 
wisdom of this act. 

In 1954 when President Eisenhower named 
Gen. Herbert D. Vogel to be Chairman of the 
TVA Board there was considerable question 
as to whether he could truthfully profess a 
belief in the wisdom of the TVA Act. Subse- 
quently, when General Vogel supported the 
notorious Dixon-Yates scheme to turn over 
to private companies part of the electric 
power market which TVA had bullit up, it 
began to appear the general's profession of 
belief must haye been made with tongue in 
cheek, 

Belief in the wisdom of TVA is now be- 
coming an important issue again in connec- 
tion with President Eisenhower's nomination 
of Arnold Jones, Deputy Director of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Harry A. Curtis as a member of the 
TVA Board. 

Jones was a rather obscure figure in Wash- 
ington when he was 1fominated. The Presi- 
dent called him the most capable and dis- 
interested man I could find for the job. Why 
disinterested should be considered an impor- 
tant qualification the President did not say. 

If Jones was noncontroversial before his 
nomination, he is rapidly becoming highly 
controversial now that some of the friends 
of TVA have had time to check into his 
record. 


TVA's rehabilitation of the Tennessee Val- 
ley in parts of six States has been so success- 
ful that TVA now needs more power to serve 
the farms, industries, and cities it has helped 
develop. 

TVA is asking Congress for authority to 
issue $750 million worth of revenue bonds to 
finance a healthy power expansion. These 
bonds would not cost taxpayers a cent. 

Jones, it develops, has written a letter to 
the Senate Public Works Committee propos- 
ing that TVA should be limited to issue $200 
million worth of bonds and that other re- 
strictions be added which might force TVA 
to increase its power rates or circumscribe 
its power operations. 

The private power industry for years has 
been waging a bitter—and often untruthful— 
campaign against TVA, aimed principally at 
increasing its rates and limiting its service. 
It looks very much as though Jones had 
lined up on the side of the foes of TVA before 
he was picked to serve on the TVA Board. 

The Nashville Tennessean, a strong sup- 
porter of TVA, has been doing some checking 
on Jones’ record back in his home State of 
Kansas, It claims to have discovered that 
when Jones was a member of the Kansas Cor- 
Poration Commission he pursued policies 
which favored private electric companies to 
the detriment of rural electric associations, 

The Tennessean charges that Jones, in- 
stead of being capable, was such a petty 
tyrant of redtape at Kansas State College, 
when he was a dean there, that he was quietly 
demoted. It also claims that while Jones 
was on the corporation commission an audit- 
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ing firm with which he was connected had 
as its clients several firms which were under 
regulation by the commission, thereby creat- 
ing a questionable conflict of interest as far 
as Jones was concerned. 

These are matters which the Senate should 
investigate thoroughly before any action is 
taken on Jones' nomination to the TVA 
Board. The vast TVA program to control 
floods, provide navigation, improve agricul- 
ture, and sponsor new industries was set up 
by act of Congress. It should not be crippled 
or liquidated except by act of Congress. 

TVA’s Board of Directors now has a Chalr- 
man whose devotion to the purposes of TVA 
is suspect. If he should be joined on the 
Board by another member who harbors hos- 
tility to TVA, the two of them would com- 
prise a majority which could ‘wreck an im- 
portant experiment in basinwide develop- 
ment beyond the ability of Congress to repair. 


Changing Nature of American Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, those of us who come from agricul- 
tural States are well aware that farmers 
and ranchers are not getting their share 
of the national income. 

This fact was pointed out recently by 
Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics and so- 
clology of Texas A. and M. College. Dr. 
Timm’s address on the Changing Nature 
of American Agriculture was reported 
fully by the Texas Ranchman, an out- 
standing livestock business weekly pub- 
lished at Strawn, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Texas Ranchman's report be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. Timm OUTLINES CHANGING NATURE 

or UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE 


COLLEGE STATION, Tex.—Agriculture isn't 
sharing in the Nation’s current record pros- 
perity, Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics and 
sociology, Texas A. and M. College, declared 
during a brief address delivered here Satur- 
day night. 

And, peering into the future, the A. and M. 
agricultural economist didn't paint a par- 
ticularly rosy industry picture for the years 
to come—but neither was he pessimistic. 
Work, deliberation, and understanding will 
be required to meet and solve the challenges 
of tomorrow, he said. 

Dr. Timm spoke on “The Changing Nature 
of American Agriculture” following an in- 
formal dinner in the memorial student 
center on the A. and M. campus which con- 
cluded the first annual college-sponsored 
conference for livestock auction operators of 
Texas. 

The economist told his audience that while 
the national income has increased 25 per- 
cent, the income of farmers and ranchers 
has decreased about that same proportion. 

However, he did inject this heartening 
note: 

Prospects for Texas’ agricultural and live- 
stock industries have been greatly improved 
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as a result of abundant rains which have 
broken a long 7-year drought. 

Current plentiful supplies of feed, he said, 
are now a favorable factor. 

Also, present reduced numbers of beef 
cattle—which could continue through a pos- 
sible cycle of 7 to 8 years—may assure gen- 
erally favorable market prices for producers. 

Dr. Timm said that expenditures for food 
now take around 25 percent of the consumers 
dollar. But, he emphasized, only about 5 
cents or less goes to the basic producers of 
the Nation’s meat and food products. 

Processing, packing, transportation, mer- 
chandising, and ever-increasing new tech- 
niques and services and their added costs are 
constantly widening the gap between the 
basic price paid the grower and the eventual 
inflated retail price paid by the food-consum- 
ing public at markets and food stores, 

The A. and M. economist also pointed out 
that price produces little change in produc- 
tion and consumption. For instance, he ex- 
plained a 5-percent reduction in price usu- 
ally results in only a 1-percent gain in con- 
sumption. 

Dr. Timm foresees no radical deviation 
from the present trend in the years ahead 
and reminded his audience “that Govern- 
ment has now been participating in agricul- 
ture for about 30 years." 

“Nothing,” he quipped, “is more perma- 
nent than a temporary Government agency 
for agriculture.” 

The future? “We're going to continue to 
have Government programs,” he predicted, 
“and to have them regardless of the party in 
power, Republican or Democrat, because eco- 
nomic and financial conditions, not party, 
are the basic factors, : 

“Government will play an important, sig- 
nificant, and major role in agriculture’s fu- 
ture,” he said. The extent and the eventual 
benefit and progress derived as a result of 
Government in agriculture will be deter- 
mined through sifting the good from the 
bad, and will take time. 

“Government's future role in agriculture. 
however,” Dr. Timm asserted, “probably will 
be more evolutionary than revolutionary in 
nature.” 

Other important remarks in Dr. Timm's 


address pertained to the Nation's farm popu- 


lation and “its changing nature.” 

He notes the ever-increasing number of 
“part-time” farmers and ranchers, This new 
trend, he explained, is the result of agricul- 
ture’s economic problems. 

Although farm population has generally 
been reported on the wane in many States. 
Dr. Timm revealed there are more farmers 
and ranchers in Texas, year by year, The 
increase in numbers of these agriculturists, 
however, appears insignificant in relation to 
the vast increase of the general population 
of the Lone Star State. 

This year, he said, there are 15,000 more 
farmers and ranchers in Texas, and there 
were about the same number of new farm 
and ranch operators in 1956 compared to 
the year previous. 

Illustrating how statistics can sometimes 
be misleading, the A. and M. economist 
pointed out that despite the fact that only 
about 7 percent of the Nation’s population 
is directly engaged in the basic production 
of agricultural products and livestock, 25 to 
40 percent of all business today is directly 
related to agriculture. 

And increased use of agricultural products 
in the industrial field and expansion of 
overseas markets, he declared, are develop- 
ments which should brighten the future 
economic picture for American agriculture. 

“There'll be more part-time farmers and 
ranchers in the years ahead,” he told the 
livestock auction men. “In fact, in the 
future the livestock auctions of Texas may 
be doing more business with part-time pro- 
ducers than with full-time farmers and 
ranchmen.” 
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Dr. Timm complimented the Texas oper- 
ators for their interest and participation in 
the special conference and urged them to 
work for “better livestock auctions, more 
eficient livestock auctions, for the better- 
ment of the country and to aid in building 
Confidence in the future.” 


FBI Files 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “FBI Files,” from the August 17 
issue of the Concord Daily Monitor, one 
of New Hampshire's leading newspapers. 
I am in complete accord with the writer 
of this editorial as to the imperative need 
for immediate congressional action to 
define and clarify the ruling of the Su- 
Preme Court in the Jencks case, A bill 
to accomplish this purpose is now on the 
Senate Calendar. I urge that it be 
Scheduled for consideration without fur- 
ther delay. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Concord (N. H.) Daily Monitor of 
August 17, 1957] 
FBI Furs 

The bill to protect FBI files from court 
exposure has become emergency legislation. 
The fact is brought to public attention by 
the arrest of Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, master 
Spy and colonel in the Soviet intelligence. 

Thanks to the Supreme Court decision in 
the Jencks case, the FBI now faces a choice 
Of possibly dropping prosecution of Abel or 
having its own intelligence secrets bared in 
the courtroom at the insistence of Abel’s 
lawyers. 

It is conceivable that any information 
made public about the FBI's methods of 
Counterespionage might be more useful to 
the Russians and their international con- 
Spiracy than that which Abel managed to 
Bather through his own efforts and transmit 
to Moscow inside hollowed pencils. 

This dilemma puts the issue squarely be- 
fore Congress. It has the power to change 
those statutes which the Supreme Court in- 
terpreted to give defendants’ lawyers access 
to FBI files whenever information of any 
kind from those files was used in prosecut- 
ing Communists or others. 

A bill to amend the law so as to protect 
the security of the FBI files is before Con- 
gress. Already a number of Federal prosecu- 
tions have been dropped rather than reveal 
FEI information. Others have been dis- 
missed by courts when FBI records have been 
Withheld. One FBI agent is under a $1,000 
contempt of court fine for refusal to yield 
Such records. 

Up to now most of the cases in which 
Prosecution has been dropped rather than 
reveal FBI files have not involved espionage. 
The Abel case, however, involves national 
Security and puts the whole issue squarely 
before Congress and the public. If the FBI 
can be compelled to reveal to Soviet agents 
and their lawyers names of counterspies and 
the details of their methods the Kremlin 
will have gained through our courts vital 
Secrets it could not have hoped to obtain 
through its spy network. 
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The FBI bill is on Eisenhower’s program. 
Leaders concede that Congress favors 5 
While there may be no opposition, the fact 
will matter little unless the measure is 
speeded to the House and Senate floors and 
voted upon before Congress adjourns. 


Houston Regains Second Place in 
Nation’s Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the port of Houston, one of the young 
seaports of the Nation, has climbed back 
into second place among the ports in 
the total tonnage handled. 

This is indeed a remarkable achieve- 
ment. The port of Houston is only a few 
years old. In the development and pro- 
motion of this port, Houston has had to 
compete with other fine ports of the Na- 
tion, some of which have been in opera- 
tion for centuries. 

The port of Houston's recapture of the 
second ranking spot in the Nation is a 
great tribute to civic leaders of Houston. 
Howard Tellepsen, the head of the port 
commission, and all the other civic- 
minded businessmen on the Houston 
Port Commission are to be commended 
for this achievement. 

The Houston Post, one of the great 
newspapers of the South, hails the port 
of Houston’s feat in an editorial, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this Houston Post editorial 
of August 16, printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Port or Houston Recarys Tor PLACE ON 
GULF—SECOND IN THE NATION 

Maybe it was a blessing in disguise that 
the port of New Orleans topped Houston in 
1955, in tonnage handled. Houston's port 
people have been working strenuously to re- 
gain our lost position, but were unable to 
learn from New Orleans what the Crescent - 
City’s 1956 port tonnage totaled. Figures 
released Wednesday by Army engineers 
showed clearly that Houston was ahead of 
all other gulf ports, with 52,293,262 tons 
moving to, from, or through the ship chan- 
nel. That puts the port of Houston back 

in in second place nationally, unless you 
lump the tonnage of the half dozen or more 

in the 3-State area on the Delaware 
River with that of Philadelphia into 1 total. 
Philadelphia itself is behind Houston. 

It is really remarkable, when you stop to 
think about it, that a comparatively new 
port on a bayou that ends in Houston should 
outstrip the 200-year-old State-subsidized 
port near the mouth of the mighty Missis- 
sippi. Of course, petroleum accounts for 
much of Houston's tonnage. However, while 
Louisiana has only 2 other minor ports, 
Houston shares the maritime commerce of 
this section with nearly a dozen Texas ports, 
3 of which have a larger combined ton- 
nage than Houston's. 

In the race for continued port leadership, 
Houston has the advantage of a faster popu- 
lation growth and industrial growth, in the 
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city, the State, and the inland trade terri- 
tory. But those New Orleans boosters are 
on their toes. They have been intensively 
wooing the Latin American trade, as well as 
the shipping of the United States hinterland. 
New Orleans has the advantage of being 
better known as a port in the southern parts 
of the hemisphere, the greatest potential 
source of shipping yet to be developed. New 
Oriana is aggressively pressing its advantage 

Houston will have to get its share of that 
business to keep ahead. It is essential to 
the future of our port. The port of Hous- 
ton is not State-supported, as is that of New 
Orleans. It must look to the city and 
county, and to its own revenues, for physical 
development. It needs the moral ba 
of the business interests and the citizens 
generally of the community. We need to be 
port-conscious, enthusiastic boosters—like 
the New Orleaneans—for our own economic 
good. 

The Houston Port Commission and all the 
portworkers are to be congratulated on the 
1956 tonnage record. 


Sensing the News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an article written 
by Mr. Thurman Sensing in Sensing the 
News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SSNSING THE NEWS 
(By Thurman Sensing, executive vice presi- 
dent; Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil) 

The coming of the Pilgrims to the New 
England coast in 1620 forms a glamorous 
chapter in American history. Now, 337 years 
later, we have been hearing and reading 
much about a rather thrilling and adventure- 
some duplication of the trip in a replica 
of the original Mayflower in which the first 
trip was made. It would therefore seem to 
be an appropriate time to review a little 
known fact about the system of govern- 
ment or control the people on the original 
Mayflower set up for themselves. 

The fact that is generally ignored, over- 
looked and unknown about this landing at 
Massachusetts Bay 337 years ago is that it 
marked the first Communist settlement in 
America. The main lesson about this settle- 
ment that is generally ignored, overlooked 
and unknown is that this experiment in 
communism failed within 3 years’ time, 
and—for their very survival—the Pilgrims 
had to turn to what we know as the free 
enterprise system. 

Through the years, it would have been— 
and it still would be—a valuable lesson 
to the pupils in the classrooms studying 
American history if this lesson in the fail- 
ure of communism—some people call it so- 
cialism; there is no real difference—were 


emphasized. 

Before landing, the Pilgrims entered into 
what is known as the Mayflower compact. 
Under this compact, Plymouth was set up as 
a share-the-wealth community. Nobody 
owned anything. Whatever was produced 
belonged to the community as a whole. They 
called this system “the comone course and 
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condition.” They lived under this system 
from the desperate, disease-ridden first 
winter of 1620-21 until the hungry spring 
of 1623. Then they changed to private 
enterprise. Why? 

We find the answer in a book written by 
William Bradford, one of the leading original 
Pilgrims and second Governor of Plymouth 
Colony, entitled “Of Plimoth Plantation.” 
This book had an interesting history itself. 
It was written by Bradford in 1647, was avail- 
able to historians until 1767, and then it 
completely disappeared from this country 
for almost a hundred years. It was finally 
located in the library of the bishop of Lon- 
don in 1855. After long negotiations and 
finally upon formal request from The Pres- 
ident and Citizens of the United States,” 
Queen Victoria had it sent back and it now 
reposes in the Statehouse at Boston, Mass. 
Printed copies are available in most major 
libraries. 

The Pilgrims weren't long under this com- 
one course and condition,” writes Bradford, 
until it was found to breed much confusion 
& discontent, & ritard imployment that would 
have been to their benefite and comforte. 
For the young men that were most able and 
fitte for labor and service did repine that they 
should spend their time & strength to worke 
for other mens wives and children, without 
any recompense. The strong * * * had no 
more in devission of victails & cloaths then 
he that was weake. * * + 

“Upon the poynte all being to have alike, 
and all to doe alike, they thought themselves 
in the like condition, and one as good as 
another. And so, if it did not cut off those 
relations that God hath set amongst men, 
yet it did at least much diminish and take 
of the mutuall respects that should be pre- 
served amongst them.” 

Instead of a Thanksgiving feast in the fall 
of 1622, there was literal starvation and hope- 
lessly low morale. “So they begane to thinke 
how they might raise as much corne as they 
could * * * that they might not still thus 
languish in misere. At last, after much de- 
bate of things, the governor" (Bradford him- 
self) “gave way that they should set corne 
every man for his own perticuler. * * * And 
s0 assigned to every family a parcell of land. 
* + + This had very good success for it made 
all hands very industrious, so as much more 
corne was planted then other waise would 
have bene.” 

The Pilgrims offered thanks for deliverance 
from communism with a great Thanksgiving 
feast in the fall of 1623. 

Then Bradford philosophizes somewhat: 
“The experience that was had in this comone 
course and condition, tried sundrie years, and 
that amongst Godly and sober men, may well 
evince the Vanitie of that conceite of Platos 
and other ancients, applauded by some of 
later times;—that the taking away of prop- 
ertie, and bringing in communitie into a 
comone wealth would make them happy and 
flourishing; us if they were wiser than God!“ 

This is the story about the Pilgrims that 
should be taught in our schools—because 
“that conceite of Platos and other ancients” 
is still “applauded by some of later times.” 
Men still have the idea “that the taking away 
of propertie, and bringing in communitie 
into a comone wealth would make them 
happy and flourishing.” Socialism and com- 
munism were tried many times before Plym- 
outh Colony; they have been tried many 
times since. “As if they were wiser than 
God!"" They have always failed. 

Why doesn’t mankind learn the lesson? Is 
it because the lesson is left out of, or unem- 
phasized in, our history books? 
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The Battle of Cowpens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE | 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article containing facts on 
the Battle of Cowpens: 

Facts ON THE BATTLE OF COWPENS 


The Battle of Cowpens took place on Jan- 
uary 17, 1781, between American and Brit- 
ish forces. Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton 
commanded the British forces of approxi- 
mately 1,150 officers and men, and Gen. 
Daniel Morgan of Virginia, commanded the 
American forces of approximately 850 officers 
and men. 

Soldiers from the following States partici- 
pated in the battle: Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. The Americans had 12 killed 
and 60 wounded in battle; the British had 
110 killed and 200 wounded with 531 pris- 
oners taken, making a grand total of 841. 

The name, Cowpens, S. C., originated in 
1730. Sir Alexander Cumming made a treaty 
with Cherokee Indians and when the white 
men settled in this natural paradise, they 
were called cow drivers or cowpens men, and 
in 1780 a man by the name of Sanders lived 
at the battle site. He had plenty of grass 
for his cattle and many pens, hence the 
name Cowpens. 

OFFICERS AND MEN THAT PARTICIPATED 

Col. John Thomas, Jr., Spartanburg Coun- 
ty (commanded the Spartan regiment). 

Col. Thomas Brandon, Union County (com- 
manded South Carolina men). 

Col. Andrew Pickens, Pickens County 
(Major McArthur surrendered his sword to 
Colonel Pickens in person). 

Colonel Glenn, Newberry County. 

Colonel Hayes (commanded South Caro- 
lina men). 

Lt. Col. John E. Howard, Baltimore, Md. 
(seven officers surrendered their swords to 
Howard). 

Lt. Col. William Washington, Charleston 
County. Colonel Washington and Colonel 
Tarleton had a personal encounter as Tarle- 
ton's aide was about to strike him his bugler 
boy wounded him with a pistol and Wash- 
ington wounded Tarleton in the hand. 

Lt. Col. William Farr, Union County. 

Lt. Col. Benjamin Roebuck, Spartanburg, 
County. 

Major Cunningham, Georgia. 

Major McDowell, North Carolina. 

Major McCall, South Carolina: 

Major Triplett, Virginia. 

Maj. James Jackson, Georgia. 

Maj. Joseph McJunkin, Union. 

Maj. Thomas Young, Union County 
(wounded in action). 

Maj. Samuel Hammond, Edgefield County. 

Maj. Benjamin Jolley, Union County. 

Captain Beatie, Virginia, Captain Bu- 
chanan, Virginia; Captain Tate, Virginia; 
Capt. James Caldwell, Newberry County (all 
wounded in action). 

Lt. Joseph Hughes, Union County. 

Dr. Prancis Whelchel, of Union County 
cared for the wounded. 

Sergeant Major Perry: Pyt, John Whelchel, 
Union County, wounded in action. After the 
war it was “Dr.” John Whelchel. 
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John Savage, Union County, fired first 
shot. 

William Sharp, Union County, listed as 
hero. 

Pvt. Golden Tinsley, Newberry. 

William Giles, Union, listed as hero. 

Samuel Hodge, Union County. 

William Caldwell, Newberry. 

Samuel Clowney, Union County. 

Adam Skain, Union County. 

Peter Skain, Union County. 

John Skain, Union County (killed in ac- 
tion, buried on battle site). 

Deshazer and McJilton, Virginia, 


OTHERS BELIEVED TO HAVE TAKEN PART IN BATTLE 


Col. James Steen, South Carolina. 
Maj. Henry White, Georgia. 
Lieutenant Patterson, South Carolina. 
James Park, South Carolina, 

George Walton, Georgia. 

Christopher Brandon, Union. 

Samuel Smith, Union. 

Francis Whelchel, Jr., Union. 

William Whelchel, Union, 

Davis Whelchel, Union. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Information taken from “Battle of Cow- 
pens, S. C., Army War College, Washington, 
D. C.“ 

American Heroes and Grindal Shoals.” 
written by Rev. J. D. Bailey, Cowpens, S. C. 

Compiled by Thomas C. Littlejohn, Sr., 
Cowpens, S. C. 

Written by Frank Oglesby, Cowpens, S. C. 


Unfairness of Federal Freight Levy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a cogent 
editorial entitled “Unjust Freight Tax,” 
from the Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., 
of August 14, 1957. 

This editorial supports in principle an 
advocacy voiced by me in the August 
1957 issue of the Railway Progress 
magazine, under the title of The Tax 
That Chokes the West,“ when I wrote 
an article describing how the 3 percent 
Federal freight tax acts unfairly and 
discriminatorily to deny full opportunity 
to western industry and agriculture. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNJUST FREIGHT Tax 

How Uncle Sam helps drive the West out of 
the national market through a 3 percent 
Federal freight tax is shown by Oregon's 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBEGER in the cur- 
rent Railway Progress magazine. 

Oregon canners, he points out, pay almost 
four times as much in transportation excise 
taxes as do midwestern shippers on a car- 
load of canned goods to the Pittsburgh area. 
The tax on Oregon grain is more than 3% 
times that on grain from the central States 
and on livestock nearly 4 times, The 
Oregon lumberman is taxed 40 percent more 
than the Georgia lumber shipper. 
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The Senator might have added that every 
time freight rates are raised, as they were a 
Week ago for the second time since last 
December, the Federal penalty for living in 
the West increase proportionally. 

Federal transportation taxes should be re- 
Pealed outright, as Senator NEUBERGER has 
Urged in the Senate. Shipping cannot, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be termed a 
luxury. Neither can traveling, which is taxed 
10 percent. 


Eggs and Commonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp at this point an 
editorial from the Everett Daily Herald, 
an outstanding daily newspaper pub- 
lished in my hometown of Everett, Wash. 

There has been considerable discus- 
Sion in the pages of the Recorp lately, 
Some of it bordering on the hysterical, 
on the necessity for the Government to 
Tush out and enter the poultry market. 
Eggs are going through one of their 
Periods of lowered price. Having talked 
With poultrymen in my congressional 
district I know that most of them believe 
they are better off taking care of their 
Own business and would like the Govern- 
Ment to stay out and not interfere with 
their operations with subsidies, produc- 
tion controls and the various other pro- 
Brams that have been applied to other 
farm products. 

This editoral points up the solid con- 
Structive steps being undertaken by the 
Government and poultry groups to guard 
against the flash expansion that occurred 

Some other farm areas under the sub- 
Sidy plan where today we are still paying 
for marginal lands under absentee own- 
ership and wasteful cultivation. 

I believe the Everett Daily Herald has 
delineated an important point concern- 
ing our poultry industry, and I believe 
my colleagues will find it of interest. 

Text of the editorial is as follows: 


PRUDENT GRANTING or Crevrr WILL HELP 
STATE PouLtTRYMEN 

The Tacoma News-Tribune has called at- 
tention to action by the poultrymen in our 
midst that it believes will prove a construc? 
tive step by easing expansion in an industry 
that it is asserted, should not be expanded. 
The Tacoma paper puts it this way: 

“The men already fighting to keep their 
heads above water knew it was no service to 
induce more competitors to Jump into the 
Struggle at this time. So they laid their 
facts before the Department of Agriculture, 
which has now announced an agreement 
that should be of considerable assistance to 
the poultry industry in the end. 

The Farmers Home Administration, the 
Farm Credit Administration, the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, and the 
American Bankers Association, have agreed 
to put the brakes on easy credit. Credit 
will, by no means, be cut off, but it will be 
Advanced prudently to discourage demoraliz- 
ing over-expansion.” 

The poultrymen have faced the situation 
where the price of eggs and dressed chickens 
is barely above the cost of production. 
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Again they have tried to solve an economic 
problem without resorting to Government 
price supports or other artificial devices. 
They have attempted to solve over-produc- 
tion. They believe they are on the right 
track, 

Any industry which endeavors to solve its 
own problems in this manner, deserves com- 
mendation. As pointed out, the poultry- 
men could have stormed Congress to give 
them a ceiling on eggs and chickens, But 
this would only have created large backlogs 
of Government-owned stocks of both. Their 
action could result in a saving to the tax- 
payers and a result beneficial to themselves, 
to the State, and to the Nation. And it will 
discourage those who enter into a venture 
merely to try their luck—lacking funds 
and, so often, the know-how that is the 
foundation of success, 


Minority Views of Mr. Holifield and Mr. 
Porter on the Amended Bill, S. 1411 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET 


HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
of the House has reported out an amend- 
ed form of S. 1411. 

At the present time it is impossible to 
predict whether the bill will be consider- 
ed in this session. But in the event that 
it is scheduled for consideration, I fear 
the opportunity to debate the bill will be 
limited. 

I, therefore, under unanimous consent 
heretofore granted, will have printed the 
minority report for the benefit of ad- 
vance information to the Members, The 
brief report is appended hereto. 

MINORITY Views on S. 1411 
INTRODUCTION 

The Supreme Court in Cole v. Young (76 
S. Ct. 881 (1956)) declared that the intent 
of Congress in passing Public Law 733 (64 
Stat. 476), was to define national security, 
to cmoprehend only those activities of the 
Government that are directly concerned with 
the protection of the Nation from internal 
subversion or foreign aggression, and not 
those which contribute to the strength of 
the Nation only through the impact on gen- 
eral welfare. 

Accordingly, the Court held that President 
Eisenhower acted without statutory author- 
ity when he issued his Executive Order No. 
10450 imposing the standard that a Federal 
employee’s employment must be clearly con- 
sistent with the interest of national se- 
curity to Federal employees occupying posi- 
tions not affecting national security. 

The commitfee’s amendment to S. 1411 is 
designed to overrule the Cole case by defining 
national security to mean that all Govern- 
ment activities involve the national safety 
and security, including the protection of the 
United States from internal subversion or 
foreign aggression. 

COMMITTEE REVISION OF SENATE BILL 

As S. 1411 passed the Senate and came to 
the committee it was a noncontroversial 
measure to clarify suspension provisions in 
existing law. The majority in our committee 
has added to this simple proposal a highly 
controversial basic change in the substance 
of our laws governing personnel security. We 
suggest that S. 1411 should be shorn of these 
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new and unrelated provisions; otherwise the 
Senate will reject the rewritten bill on which 
no hearings have been held in the Senate, 
and the salutary Senate bill will be lost. 

Despite the clear implications in the argu- 
ments of those who would have the House 
adopt 5. 1411 as reported by our committee, 
the present state of the law does not require 
the Government to retain in its employment 
or to hire disloyal persons, On the contrary, 
the Government not only has the authority 
to bar Communists and those who would 
overthrow our Government from its rolls, but 
is under the positive duty to do so, The 
Hatch Act of 1939 and the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 are a positive bar to the employ- 
ment of such persons. 

The provisions the committee has added to 
this bill are an attempt to legislate a national 
security interest into every Government posi- 
tion. This is an attempt to create a security 
interest where none exists. This is an at- 
tempt to reverse the Supreme Court without 
rhyme or reason; it is spite legislation. 

The proposal was first presented to the 
committee as section 3 of Mr. WALTER'S bill, 
H. R. 981, and would have extended the Fed- 
eral personnel security program to all posi- 
tions affecting the national welfare as well 
as the national safety, The bill as reported 
drops the national welfare criterion. Which 
employees are meant to be included by the 
phrase national safety? Which employees are 
meant to be excluded by deletion of the 
phrase national welfare? How many years 
of senseless litigation will be required to an- 
swer these questions? 

The proponents of S. 1411 suggest that all 
Government employees should be put back 
under the often-criticized, loose-security 
program, which fathered the disgraceful 
numbers game of a few years ago. Many sin- 
cere advocates of a strong security system 
have vigorously criticized the application of 
the security program to all positions in Gov- 
ernment as the weakest link in our national 
security. In its monumental study, the Fed- 
eral loyalty-security program, the association 
of the bar of the city of New York had this 
to say: 

“In evaluating the personnel security sys- 
tem the committee has been guided by the 
need to protect national security and at the 
same time to adhere to the American tradi- 
tion of individual liberty. Other security 
measures must also be taken into account, 
such as existing statutes which bar Commu- 
nists from all Government positions, With 
these considerations in mind the committee 
has found weaknesses in four aspects of the 
program: 

“1. There is a lack of coordination and 
supervision of the various personnel security 

rograms, 

“2. The scope of the persennel security 
programs is too broad in that positions are 
covered which have no substantial relation- 
ship to national security. 

“3. The standards and criteria do not suffi- 
ciently recognize the variety of elements to 
be considered, including the positive contri- 
bution which an employee may make to na- 
tional security, and they do not readily per- 
mit a commonsense judgment on the whole 
record. 

“4. The security procedures fail in various 
ways to protect as they could the interests of 
the Government and of employees.” 

PROPOSAL WILL NOT AID NATIONAL SECURITY 

As a result of the Supreme Court decision 
in the Cole case, the Federal personnel secu- 
rity program has been limited to security- 
sensitive positions. In this limited area im- 
provements can be worked out to provide 
security for the Government and fair pro- 
cedure for the Government employee. Im- 
provement of the existing program rather 
than its extension should be of first concern 
to the Congress. To reextend the present in- 
adequate and unfair program will make im- 
provement all the more difficult. 
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The bill, far from strengthening our na- 
tional security, will actually weaken it. If 
the intelligence agencies of our Government 
concentrate on sensitive positions, they can 
do their job well; if they have to investi- 
gate millions of persons in nonsecurity posi- 
tions, they can only do their job super- 
ficially. As has been well said, “If we watch 
our toothbrushes and diamond rings with 
equal care, we will lose less toothbrushes 
but far more diamond rings.” 

In the summer of 1956 our committee and 
the Congress were told by the proponents of 
the pending measure that immediate legis- 
lation to overcome the Supreme Court's 
decision in Cole v. Young was essential if 
the Government were to protect itself from 
disloyal persons. The Congress in its wis- 
dom did not succumb to these urgent ap- 
peals, and there has been no evidence pre- 
sented that as a result of Cole v. Young one 
disloyal person has been kept on the Federal 
payroll. Here again, in the closing days of 
a session of Congress, we are urged that im- 
mediate action is necessary to protect the 
integrity of the Government. Such hasty 
action is no more necessary now than it was 
last summer. 


} NO CASE HAS BEEN MADE FOR 8. 1411 


No one has made a case for the reexten- 
sion of the security program to all Federal 
jobs. In testimony before our committee 
the only witnesses who supported the pend- 
ing legislation were a few members of the 
Wright Commission on Government Secu- 
rity. The Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission was called, and stated that the 
Civil Service Commission has not taken a 
position on the pending legislation. Eight 
representatives of Government employees’ 
unions, including a representative of the 
parent labor body, the AFL-CIO, appeared, 
and all eight of them opposed enactment of 
the pending legislation. These sincere and 
conscientious officials are concerned with the 
Nation's security. They know that Com- 
munist imperialism is a real threat to free- 
dom. They have fought the Communists in 
the trade-union movement and know the 
tactics the Communists employ. And they 
urged the committee and the Congress not 
to weaken our security and undermine our 
civil service by adopting this proposal to 
extend the security program to non-secu- 
rity-sensitive Federal jobs. 

We reject, categorically, the assertion made 
in the hearings by the principal proponent 
of the pending bill when he appeared as a 
witness, that “Now, this,” [the decision in 
Cole v. Young] “of course, adds an addi- 
tional burden and excepts from the opera- 
tion of the law disloyal people unless they 
are in a sensitive position.” We also reject 
the contention of this same witness that a 
janitor, who has access to the confidential 
files of the head of an agency or the 
stenographer that takes the notes of confer- 
ences involving national security have been 
excluded from the Federal personnel-security 
program by the decision in Cole v. Young. 
The decision does no more than prevent the 
Government from treating nonsensitive jobs 
as though they were security positions; any 
positions reasonably classified as sensitive 
positions, including this janitor and this 
stenographer, are within the security pro- 
gram under the Cole case. 

We note that there has been no urgent 
appeal for the pending legislation from the 
administration. On the contrary, following 
the Supreme Court decision in Cole v. Young, 
Assistant Attorney General George C. Doub 
told the Criminal Law Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association last August, in Dallas, 
that the administration was preparing a new 
Executive order limiting the Federal em- 
ployee security program to sensitive posi- 
tions. 

THIS IS NOT STOPGAP LEGISLATION 


The proponents of this bill demand its 
enactment as stopgap legislation. But it 
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stops nothing, and fills no gaps. The Code 
decision is almost 15 months old; there has 
been no showing of any harmful effects to 
our national security during this 15-month 
period that should now be stopped. There 
is no gap in our national security to be filled; 
the bill provides for security screening in 
a nonsecurity area where it is unnecessary 
and unwarranted. 

We urge that the pending proposal be re- 
jected and that the committee face up to 
the task of making a thorough study of how 
the present restricted program can be im- 
proved. In the meantime, we suggest that 
there is no need for alarm for the Nation's 
security. As the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York stated in the report 
referred to above: 

“Restriction of the personnel security pro- 
gram would leave unaffected the laws which 
bar all Federal employment to Communists 
or persons who belong to an organization 
which advocates the overthrow of our con- 
stitutional Government by unlawful means. 
The Internal Security Act of 1950 bars from 
all Federal employment any present member 
of a Communist-action, Communist-front, 
or Communist-infiltrated organization. 
Members of Communist-action organizations 
are forbidden employment in any defense 
facility. The general suitability require- 
ments of the Civil Service Commission would 
also continue to apply to the classified serv- 
ice in Federal employment.” 

CONCLUBION 

The bill establishes each of the 65 agency 
heads as a court with power to fire and, be 
there no mistake, to brand permanently in 
the eyes of his community—any employee on 
unspecified and unproven charges of disloy- 
alty. The appeal to the Civil Service Com- 
mission would be of small value because the 
records submitted would be prepared solely 
by the agency head who is both accuser and 
judge in the first instance. 

Any agency head who wished to restaff 
his organization could unrestrainedly dismiss 
any and all his subordinates. While we do 
not expect such extreme action by an agency 
head, it is possible and we fear the granting 
of such power to any man. 

The cost to the Government of extending 
FBI loyalty clearance to all of its employees 
regardless of job classification could be re- 
quired by agency heads in the discharge of 
their new responsibility. If this oceurs the 
cost could well run into millions as well as 
requiring FBI personnel to be assigned to 
routine and relatively unimportant new and 
extended responsibilities. Each FBI loyalty 
investigation costs on an average of over $500 
each. 

The undersigned yield to no one in their 
desire to protect the national safety and se- 
curity. The closing days of the session of 
Congress do not permit adequate hearings 
and calm consideration of this most impor- 
tant problem. The Congress might be well 
advised to study carefully the report of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's Wright Commission, 
whose recommendations are being passed 
over without due evaluation by those who 
support this stopgap bill. 

CHET -HOLIFIELD. 
CHARLES O. PORTER. 


Education Funds From Ty Cobb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Rrconb a story 
from the Memphis Press Scimitar of July 
30 reporting that Ty Cobb, one of our 
greatest baseball players, has given a 
million dollars for the education of needy 
youths in Georgia. This is a fine Chris- 
tian gesture and Mr. Cobb is to be com- 
mended for a deed which will have far 
reaching results. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION Funp From Ty CoBB— BASEBALL 
GRET To Am NEEDY YOUTHS 


New YorK.—Ty Cobb, 71, one of baseball's 
alltime greats, has given more than $1 mil- 
lion in cash and securities to a founda- 
tion for the education of needy youth in his 
native State of Georgia, it was reported to- 
day. 

The New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper, quoted Cobb 
‘as saying the report was true but he didn’t 
want it to get around. 

“I'm giving away an extensive part of my 
wealth,” the newspaper quoted Cobb. Im 
a believer in the Christian spirlt and faith. 
When we die, we are all leveled off, no mat- 
ter how many millions of dollars we've got.” 

“I'ye portioned out money to take care of 
the immediate family—my former wife and 
three older children. And I'll keep some to 
take care of Ty Cobb until he passes on. Just 
enough for that.” 

Cobb was making about $50,000 a year 
when he retired in 1928 and had many canny 
investments in Wall Street. He told the 
World-Telegram and Sun that he had made 
a killing over the years but always had in 
mind “getting money so I could help some- 
body else in later life.” 


Financial Crisis in France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, Reuters 
News Service brings us from Paris a re- 
markable story of how French officials 
are tackling their financial crisis. A 
virile call for austerity is made both by 
Felix Gaillard, Finance Minister, and the 
new Premier, M. Maurice Bourges- 
Maunoury—one by which the nation may 
pull itself up by its bootstraps. So un- 
usual are the suggested actions, that I 
ask unanimous consent that the story be 
published as an historical document in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Paris, August 8.— Felix Gaillard, France's 
dynamic young Finance Minister, called on 
the nation tonight to tighten its belt in 
order to export more. 

He also warned in a radio and television 
speech against a wave of new wage demarids 
and unjustified price rises which, he said, 
would spell failure for his austerity cam- 
paign, aimed at restoring France's financial 
health. 

Commenting on his successful budget 
battle, the 37-year-old Gaillard said: “Every- 
one must get it thoroughly into his mind 
that unless he stints himself a little to ex- 
port more, the whole national economy will 
be threatened with asphyxia and unemploy- 
ment will loom over our industries. 
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“If we cannot fill our ships, we will empty 
Our shops.” 

Gaillard said new measures now under 
study would show the Government's deter- 
Mination to fight price increases and defend 
the workers living standards. 

“But if the workers, by wage claims—and 

Understand their impatience—and indus- 
trial and agricultural producers and shop- 
keepers, by unjustified price rises, put our 
®forts in question they will take the re- 
SPonsibility for failure. And our failure 
will be theirs, too.” 

In another development, Premier Maurice 
Bourges-Maunoury today appealed to ex- 
servicemen to give up their pensions volun- 
tarily to help get the country out of its 

cial difficulties, 


Taxes, Trujillo, Jr., and Training for 
Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Members 
Particularly concerned with the prudent 
spending of the taxpayers’ money in the 
interest of national defense may be in- 
terested in the following correspondence 
between myself and the Defense De- 
partment: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1957. 
Hon, Winerr M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: An item appearing in 
a New Orleans newspaper on July 19, 1957, 
Teports that Rafael L. Trujillo, Jr., the son 
ot the Dominican dictator, left New Orleans 
on that day to attend the Army's Command 
and General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
Worth, Kans. ; 

I should like to know if this information 
1s true, and if it is, the explanation for Gen- 
eral Trujillo's admission there. 

Furthermore, I should greatly appreciate 
having a list of those individuals from Cuba, 
Nicaragua, Venezuela, and the Dominican 
Republic who are in the same class with 
General Trujillo, and a list of such nationals 
Who have been in previous classes within the 

t 5 years. 

I must say that I find it hard to rationalize 
Making this wonderful training available to 
men who will use it to oppress their own 
Peoples and who will never be able to con- 
tribute anything substantial to American 
defense. Your comments on this aspect are 
invited. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member oj Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. Porter: This letter is in further 
reply to your inquiry concerning the at- 
tendance of Gen. Rafael L. Trujillo, Jr., and 
Other foreign nationals at the Command and 
General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, 


General Trujillo, who assumed the rank 
ot colonel while at school, and Lt. Col. Fer- 
mado A. Sanchez, members of the armed 
forces, Dominican Republic, are students at 
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the Command and General Staff College. 
Enrolled in the same class are two students 
from Venezuela, Lt. Col. Benjamin Maldo- 
nado and Maj. Carlos Oscar Mendez Carde- 
nas. Cuba and Nicaragua do not have stu- 
dents enrolled in the present class. 

Under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, the Dominican Republic is eligible 
to receive military assistance. The Domini- 
can Republic requested and was allocated 
two spaces at the Command and General 
Staff College. 

The following students from Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Nicaragua, and Venezuela 
have attended the Command and General 
Staff College during the past 5 years: 

Cuba: Maj. Benjamin Camino y Gomendia, 
1955. 

Dominican Republic: No students have at- 
tended prior to fiscal year 1958. 

Nicaragua: No students have attended to 

date. . 
Venezuela: Lt. Col. Jose V. Zambrano, 1952: 
Lt. Comdr. Carlos Bacalao-Lora, 1952; Maj. 
Raul Antonio Groce-Roa, 1955; Maj. Lulio 
Salgado Ayala, 1955. 

The Department of the Army provides 
training at United States Army service 
schools only to those countries which have 
been declared eligible for such training un- 
der Presidential directives, the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 as amended, and Depart- 
ment of Defense policy directives. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 5 
J. E. BASTION, JR., 
Brigadier General, GS., Deputy Chief 
of Legislative Liaison, 


* 


Willow Run Airport Finally Achieving 
Due Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
from Ann Arbor (Mich.) News of August 
14, 1957: 

Prom OUR Pornt or Vew: WILLow RUN Am- 

PORT FINALLY ACHIEVING DUE RECOGNITION 


Things are looking up for the University's 
Willow Run Airport, only.recently the target 
of attacks by Wayne County interests which 
sought to move the airlines to Wayne-Major. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration gave 
the biggest boost to the airport last week by 
increasing its Federal grant for improve- 
ments in 1957-58 from $45,000 to $188,000. 
Pleased university and airport officials ascribe 
the boosted allotment to the fact that the 
Michigan Department of Aeoronautics has 
finally recognized Willow Run as a perma- 
nent installation, 

Another new phase in airport operations is 
marked by appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee to coordinate its public affairs. The 
university plans a 10th anniversary observ- 
ance at Willow Run on September 10, at 
which time improvements to the terminal 
will be completed. The ceiling is being 
lowered by installation of a modern and at- 
tractive new dome, and new dining facilities 
and other passenger accommodations are 
planned. Airport parking facilities also are 
being changed. f 

Willow Run—always one of the safest 
major air terminals—is fast becoming one of 
the busiest with 11 passenger lines operating 
from there and more than 460 flights daily 
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scheduled, In addition to nearly 100 military 
and civilian aircraft operations, 

The airport is one of the biggest operations 
of any kind in Washtenaw County, with 
about 2,500 nonfiying employees and an an- 
nual payroll of more than $10 million. 

A visit to the observation deck of the 
terminal provides the greatest 10 cents worth 
of entertainment available to residents of 
Washtenaw and Wayne Counties. With take- 
offs and landings of the big planes averaging 
one every 3 minutes, the spectacle is one not 
soon to be forgotten, and the color and ex- 
citement continues for 24 hours of the day, 
Night operations are particularly interesting, 

Willow Run has become one of the county's 
greatest assets, and Ann Arbor's much-trav- 
eled population can count itself fortunate at 
having an outstanding air terminal so con- 
venient, 


The 20th and 21st of a Series of Editorials 
by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert the 20th and 21st in the 
series of editorial letters by Mr. F. F, 
McNaughton which are now being pub- 
lished in the Pekin Daily Times, Pekin, 
III.: 

From the Pekin (III.) Daily Times of August 
13, 1957 
THE EDITOR'S LETTER t 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 

Russians like to show off. 

You all know that from watching their 
behavior in international affairs. 

They act for effect. 

They make gestures of peace and good will 
to gain ends. 

Used to be that every visitor was prac- 
tically required to look at their subway. 
While other cities have underground tubes 
built strictly to carry people, the Russians 
made their Metro a thing of art. It has art 
in tile, and frescoes, and it has beautiful 
chandeliers. 

Returning from ballet at the Sport Palace, 
way out by the university, Cell and I chose 
to ride back by Metro instead of by a Limou- 
sine (with Persian rug) which they insisted 
we accept free. 

The dive down a hole into that subway was 
the longest, fastest, and steepest escalator 
ride we ever took. We must have dived 120 
yards. A 

We sardined ourselyes into the first sub- 
way train that came along. 

Since the Russian alphabet is different 
from ours, I was worried as to whether we 
would know where to get off. But a well- 
dressed Russian man took us in tow, He 
was as well dressed and pleasant as any man 
in Pekin who might have gone out of his 
way to help strangers—such a fellow, say, 
as Bud More, 

Couldn't speak English. 

So we could not say a word; but he in- 
dicated for us to be at ease. 

Presently he found Ceil a seat. Then 
when we came to the Moscow Hotel station, 
he indicated for us to follow him and he got 
off with us and led us to the escalator to 
take to get up to the street. 

It warmed our hearts. 

By the way, you can ride all over Moscow 
on the subway for 5 cents, * 3 


Surface fares cheap, too. 
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Another way in which the Russians are 
making an impression now is their new jet 
passenger planes. They've cut the former 
8-hour time to Prague to 2 hours. But their 
big show is their flight to Peiping. (Wish it 
were Pekin, III.) They run a regular com- 
mercial passenger plane to the capital of 
China—make the 4,845-mile flight in 10 
hours. 

And butter! 

Millions in Russia are bound to be short 
of butter, but I know of nowhere in Asia, 
Africa, Europe, or America where they pile 
butter on the table like they do for guests 
in Russia. 

Show off? But isn't that just one more 
way in which the Russians are like Amer- 
icans? 


[From the Pekin (II.) Daily Times of August 
14, 1957] 


Tue EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 


Ceil has noticed one thing that may be 
important or may not be. 

We see no babies—that is, almost none. 

And no pregnant women. 

Can it be that Russian women are acting 
so mannish or are so eager to work that they 
do not want to have babies? 

One thing sure: They have no church to 
tell them it is wrong not to bear children. 

When we asked our guide about this, she 
said the babies were in the country in the 
summer; and as to the pregnant women— 
well, they do not like to come into the center 
of the city. 

But pregnant women appear freely in 
every other place we have been on earth; 
and if Russian women go about (as they do 


practically 100 percent) without corsets or 


girdles, and just let their stomachs stick 
out as they will, why would they hesitate 
at coming downtown pregnant? 

We don't know. 

And I think I failed to make one thing 
clear about free education. 

It is free for the bright. 

That is, at the top. 

It Just might be that America could make 
room in its universities and engineering, 
medical, art, etc., schools for all the brilliant 
youths and girls in America if all students 
who could not pass the stiff Russian entrance 
exams were eliminated from American uni. 
versities. 

And if the money spent on frats and soror- 
ities (which are quite undemocratic) were 


spent on dormitories, there would be places 


for these brilliant young Americans to live 
while they got free education. 


A Better Atomic Plant Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled “A Bet- 
ter Atomic Plant Bill,” published in the 
Adrian Daily Telegram, Adrian, Mich., 
on August 13, 1957. 

The editorial follows: 

A Berrer Atomic PLant Brit 

Amendments approved on the floor of the 
House have made the atomic plant con- 
struction bill a much better measure. The 
$337 million measure was shorn of its or- 
der to the Atomic Energy Commission to 
build five reactors for cooperative and other 
Public power companies. Likewise the bill 
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veers away from the original directive to 
rush construction of a reactor similar to one 
Britain is hurrying toward completion. 

The measure now provides for the orderly 
development of atomic plants in a working 
partnership with private industry. Demo- 
crats on the committee which prepared the 
bill had included various provisions designed 
to freeze private industry out of atomic de- 
velopment to a considerable extent. The 
House action again gives the green light to 
the fast reactor plant under construction at 
Monroe. It does this by retaining $4,200,000 
of research funds. Committee Democrats 
had asked that any mention of the private 
group be kept out of the bill and that a 
million and a half dollars be authorized 
for fast breeder research in general. 

In general the bill holds to the line of 
legislation adopted 3 years ago designed to 
interest the power industry in building pi- 
lot atomic plants under Atomic Energy 
Commisison authority. As offered in the 
House, the bill as first drafted would have 
made an abrupt change in this policy and 
substituted one of keeping such develop- 
ments largely within Government corpora- 
tions and agencies. All this was along the 
lines of socialism. The House refused to go 
along, and, by topheavy votes on various 
sections of the bill, showed it. 


There Is No Substitute for Wood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, lots of 
people in my district are concerned with 
what appears to be a tendency to over- 
look the wonderful building qualities of 
wood. Therefore, I should like to call 
to the attention of the Members of this 
House the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 8, 1957, issue of the 
Cottage Grove, Oreg., Sentinel, which is 
published and edited by W. C. Martin: 

One of the basic troubles of the North- 
west is due to the fact that wood is being 
excluded as a building material over the 
Nation and aside from the efforts of a few 
companies like Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
little is being done to combat the tendency 
to count wood out in the building plans. 
Our readers will recall a thought provoking 
article appearing on the editorial page of 
the Sentinel on July 25, under the heading 
of “Transfusion Needed,” by H. V. Simpson, 
executive vice president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, in Which Mr. 
Simpson pointed out that the people of the 
Northwest have not always been loyal to the 
No. 1 payroll of the region, lumber. 

The present troubles of lumber are not all 
due to the fact that lumber has been replaced 
in some sections of the country to a large 
extent by substitute materials, but if wood 
could assume its rightful place in the build- 
ing industry as the No. 1 material with 
which to build a dwelling, a large portion of 
the present difficulties might be lessened. 

But the trouble is even in a section of the 
country where lots of lumber and wood 


should be used, most of us are willing to sit 


by and see brick, stone, and concrete replac- 
ing wood in many instances and we have 
done nothing about it. 

We have called attention in previous ar- 
ticles about living in a transition period, 
where so far as the timber operator is con- 
cerned, he must utilize every bit of the tree 
he can to get even a margin of profit and 
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an in number of the large operators 
have turned to finding ways of using the 
waste as a hard board, as container material 
and as pulp and paper. Even so there has 
never been a material on the market which 
would take the place of wood as a building 
material for a residence or dwelling as far 
as warmth, beauty, and charm goes. This 
is the theme of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. in its national advertising program 
and its efforts to create and maintain a 
market for wood for building homes. 

In California and in other places where 
there has been a mass production of hous- 
ing, even the window and door frames have 
been made of steel and practically no wood 
is used. 


Adequate Financial Support for Our 
Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


= OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of adequate financial support for our 
ambassadors is not new. Our interest 
has been quickened by the recent con- 
troversy surrounding the appointment of 
an ambassador to Ceylon, and the ques- 
tions it has raised about the necessity 
for wealthy men in our diplomatic posts. 
But long before this the Congress was 
concerned with such matters as the 1878 
proposal to increase the salaries of cer- 
tain ministers. Representative James 
H. Blount of Georgia denounced the 
suggestion, voicing the hope that some- 
day we would be able to dispose of the 
diplomatic service because of improved 
communications. This was apparently 
based on unlimited faith in diplomacy 
by telegraph. 

Thomas Brackett Reed, one of our 
great speakers and a distinguished son 
of Maine, offered a response which 
stands the test of time very well. 

I apprehend— 


He said— 

that while we are @ great people, while we 
are a noble and magnificient people, yet 
there is some wisdom outside of the United 
States; and so long as we have a diplomatic 
corps * * * we ought to pay our ministers 
such salary * * * will enable them to main- 
tain themselves properly in the places to 
which we send them. 


A similar, and recent, plea has been 
made by a retired career officer of our 
Foreign Service. In a letter to the New 
York Times, published August 18, 1957, 
Mr. Edward P. Lawton struck a fresh 
note in the appeal for more adequate 
recognition and support of our career 
officers in the diplomatic corps: 

To the EDITOR or THe New YORK TIMES: 

James Reston, in commenting on the re- 
cent nomination of Maxwell H. Gluck as 
Ambassador to Ceylon, suggested that with 
the facts now made public about the under- 
payment of our Ambassadors, something 
might conceivably be done to correct a bad 
situation, I should like to invite atten- 
tion to certain aspects of the problems which 
do not seem to have been aired in the press. 

A number of career officers without private 
means have served as Ambassadors at expen- 
sive posts. For example, the present Am- 
bassador in Buenos Aires, long viewed as 
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One of the costly posts in the service, makes 
Out on his official income even though he 
has a large family. He previously served as 
e at Havana, another expensive 
This Ambassador's predecessor at Buenos 
Aires was likewise a career officer without 
Private means. 

Nearly all of the posts recently filled by 
political appointees have at times been oc- 
Cupied by career men with little or no pri- 
vate means. 

POSTS UNDERPAID 

Unquestionably our Ambassadors are 
grossly underpaid. Nevertheless, in all but 
2 or 3 posts—London, Paris and possibly 
Rome—career men without money can get 
by. They may find it difficult, they may 
dip into their savings; but they can do it 
and creditably. Were this not so, the State 
Department would hardly go on making such 
appointments. 

Why then does the administration assert 
that top. ambassadorships must be filled by 
Tich men? May it not be that this provides 
& plausible reason for the noncareer ap- 
Pointments it wants to make anyway? 

There is no evidence that any recent Pres- 
ident desired a true career Foreign Service. 
There is no evidence that any substantial 
Portion of the Senate ever wanted such an 
institution as the British Foreign Service, 
With the prestige and authority it has ac- 
quired through generations of application 
Of the career principle up to the highest 
appointments. 

No President ever said to the Congress: 
Give me half a million (or a million) dollars 
additional a year and I will nominate no 
More political Ambassadors. A million, at 
the most, would be enough. 

What is that in a budget such as ours, with 
$38 billion dedicated to defense? Or does the 
President truly believe that the major bas- 
tions of our first line of defense throughout 
the world should continue to be commanded 
by innocents like Mr. Gluck for the sake of 
& minuscule saving? 


SPIRIT OF OPTIMISM 


When I entered the service in 1925 under 
Calvin Coolidge, a spirit of optimism reigned. 
We younger men all looked forward to the 
day when the career principle would be es- 
tablished here as firmly as it is in Europe. 

Twenty years later, when I resigned, the 
Morale of the service had never been so low— 
and this was long before the onslaughts of 
Senator McCarthy. A majority of the men I 
knew in the service looked forward only to 
One thing, the earliest day they would qual- 
ify for retirement. Many of these men 
Stepped happily out of the ranks at the early 
age of 50, and with them the Nation lost 
Some of its best potential ambassadors. 

A few others, with money or connections, 
left with the expectation of returning as 
Political appointees to rank far higher than 
they could have received through career ad- 
vancement. The effect on the service of this 
somersaulting to top posts is easy to imagine. 

What caused the decline in morale? There 
Were many reasons, but inadequate pay was 
not a principal one. In fact remuneration 
had risen, all the fringe allowances were 
better, there was promise of still more fa- 
vorable treatment to come. 

The chief reason was that the career men, 
who had entered the service after a stiff com- 
Petitive examination and had risen in rank 
slowly over the years, found themselves sud- 
denly joined in class standing by outsiders 
&ppointed—or so it was believed—largely 
through influence, and were blocked from 
the most desirable ambassadorships by the 
Preference given political proteges. 

ADDITIONAL EMBASSIES 

It is a habit of the State Department to 
cite the number and percentage of career 
appointments that have been made, which 
Usually show an increase. But it is never 
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pointed out that this favorable showing is 
due only to the fact that a large number of 
new embassies have been created in recent 
years and that nearly all of them are in 
out-of-the-way posts where climate or living 
conditions are so difficult that no self-re- 
specting politician would endure them, 

With such posts filed by career men 
through default, and with Iron Curtain posts 
also filled by career men, it is a simple mat- 
ter to assign the choice posts in Western 
Europe to the party national committee and 
still present a convincing record of fostering 
the career service. 

One justification often made for the con- 
tinuance of noncareer appointments is that 
the career service has insufficient men of top 
caliber. This may be true—though it is dif- 
ficult-for anyone intimately acquainted with 
the service to believe it. But if so, isn't 
there an obvious answer? Is such a condi- 
tion not an effect of the system rather than 
a cause? 

If good men can hope for no better than 
a third-rate ambassadorship in an unhealthy 
locality as the apex of their career will they 
enter the service in the first place, or, if 
already in, will they remain after reaching 
the earliest age of retirement? 

Evwarp P. LAWTON. 

CANNONDALE, CONN., August 12, 1957. 


Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford less 
than the best in our diplomatic service. 
Is it too much to hope that, after over a 
century and a half, we shall at last rec- 
ognize this fact? 


General Lane Gives His Views on 
Soldiering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the Revere Journal, Revere, 
Mass., on August 15, 1957, concerning 
former District Commissioner Thomas 
A. Lane, who is a native of Revere. 

The article follows: 


GENERAL Lane Gives His Views on SOLDIERING 

“The business of soldiering” came in for 
comments last week at Gen. Thomas A. 
Lane's first staff and commanders conference 
at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. General Lane, 
a Revere native, was engineer commissioner 
of the District of Columbia before coming 
to Fort Leonard Wood on August 1. 

Fort Wood's new commander pointed out 
to the assembled officers his views concern- 
ing soldiering, its obligations, and the honor 
and respect shared by every serviceman “from 
the lowest private up.” 

“We find a great deal of talk in our coun- 
try today that men who have been drafted 
have been unfortunate and those who es- 
caped the draft are lucky.” the general said. 
“This is opposite of the truth. It is impor- 
tant that young men coming into the Army 
are made to understand the Army, to have 
pride in it and to realize that their Army 
service is one of the most fortunate things 
in their life.” 

General Lane went on to say that if Army 
Officers do their job right “these young men 
will go back into civilian life and look back 
on this service as one of the finest things 
that ever happened to them.” 
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Pointing out that difference in rank are 
minor, General Lane told the officers at his 
conference that all soldiers share equally the 
honor of being a soldier. 

“We must honor and respect every soldier 
at all times.“ General Lane continued, go- 
ing on to say that he wanted every soldier 
at Fort Wood to feel a pride in his position 
and his organization which can be brought 
about only by an understanding of his posi- 
tion and a feeling of confidence that he 
knows his duties. 

When a soldier comes into the Army one 
of the first fundamentals he learns is how 
to salute and that, said General Lane, is 
an expression of peide. When he stands up 
and gives a salute he should say to himself, 
‘I’m a soldier.’ You will not have trouble 
getting compliance when a man understands 
his position and what is expected of him. 
We want Fort Leonard Wood to be what it is 
supposed to be, one of the finest training 
centers in the world. 

“I have spoken of duty,” General Lane 
continued, “but I am also deeply concerned 
about your happiness. One of the primary 
requirements for happiness is a feeling of 
doing something worthwhile, having a place 
in the community and filling it. A good sol- 
dier has this basic requirement for happi- 
ness. He has a feeling of team work, that we 
are all members of the team.” 

General Lane concluded his conference by 
reminding the senior officers of their respon- 
sibility for looking after the welfare of their 
subordinates. 

“It is not their (senior officers) duty to 
pamper them but it is their duty to look 
after them and if they need help to see that 
they get it. I want to assure you that is 
my position—I will be doing everything I 
can to make Fort Leonard Wood a better and 
happier place for all of us.” 


Speech of Hon. Basil L. Whitener 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. col MER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
evening our distinguished colleague, Con- 
Basti L. WHITENER, the Repre- 
sentative of the llth North Carolina 
Congressional District, delivered a splen- 
did address before the Shelby Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at Hotel Charles 
in Shelby, N. C. 

In view of the sound and basic philos- 
ophy embodied in that speech and be- 
cause of my very high regard for Con- 
gressman WHITENER, I desire to see it 
made a part of the permanent RECORD 
of this Congress. Mr. Speaker, I am 
firmly convinced that unless the trend 
toward centralism in this country is re- 
versed, this splendid young Republic 
with its great institutions is bound to 
come to an end. If this tragedy to the 
world is to be prevented, our people must 
awaken to the dangers ahead and rededi- 
cate themselves to the Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples upon which the Democratic Party 
and the country were founded. 

WHITENER’s able address 


is as follows: 


President Heath, members of the Shelby 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and distin- 
guished guests, I am most appreciative of the 
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very generous introduction by my long-time 
friend, Dave Gillespie. While Dave has oniy 
been in Shelby a short time, I am certain that 
you have already observed in bim those 
traits of character and that sense of public 
service which resulted in his being selected 
by the Gastonia Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as Young Man of the Year a short 
time ago. His service as managing editor of 
your great daily newspaper, the Shelby Star, 
will, I am sure, be of great value to his paper 
and to the community which it serves. 

It is always a privilege for me to speak to 
Jaycees, The most enjoyable period of my 
life was that period in which I was permitted 
to take a somewhat active role in the affairs 
of the local, State, and national organiza- 
tions of which you are a part. 

As a matter of fact, I have always had a 
deep sense of pride in the role that I was able 
to play in the formation of your organization 
here in Shelby. I remember so well our first 
meeting at the Cleveland Hotel and the en- 
thusiasm for civic work which was evidenced 
by the young men of Shelby who at that 
time founded this organization which has 
meant so much to your city and county. 
Through the years that have followed this 
zeal for civic service has not lessened as is 
shown by the splendid record of service 
which you are continuing to build from day 
to day. 

Your membership and activity in the vari- 
ous projects of this organization directly and 
indirectly touch every phase of community 
life. This broader value of your service is a 
noble thing. But there is another and more 
personal value resulting from your pursuit 
of the high ideals of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

This other important value arises out of 
the personal development which the indi- 
vidual Jaycee experiences through his dili- 
gence in community service. No other or- 
ganization in the Nation affords young men 
a greater opportunity of self-expression, 
equality of participation, and opportunity 
for accomplishment than does the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

We are told in the book of Joel that: “Your 
old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions.” These visions of the 
young men of hundreds of communities 
throughout the Nation are being given 
reality through the programs and projects 
which you and your colleagues conceive and 

te. Tonight I would like to call to your 
attention another area of public service in 
which you as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of this great organization may find an 
opportunity for further service. This field 
of service is not limited by city, county, or 
State lines but embraces the entire area of 
the American continent. And, by reason of 
the influence which our great Nation has in 
the affairs of the world we might even say 
that this area of opportunity is as large as 
the world itself. 

I speak of the opportunity to assist in the 
preservation of the fundamental principles 
upon which this Nation has built its founda- 
tion of greatness. 

The psalmist has said: The lines are fallen 
unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.” 

The heritage of all Americans is known 
and understood by even the casual student 
of history. I, therefore, shall not undertake 
to remind you of the many lines that have 
fallen about us in pleasant places. Rather, 
I prefer to discuss with you in a brief way 
some of the assaults which are being made 
upon this heritage of ours. 

While my service in the Congress has been 
of short duration, it has been sufficient to 
convince me that in no similar period of our 
history has this country strayed further from 
the sound philosophy and principles of good 
government upon which this Republic was 
founded than it has during our lifetime. As 
a Member of Congress I have witnessed some 
further assaults which have been made on 


the very foundation stone of our society, the 
Bill of Rights. 

It has been my constant aim when I was 
called upon to cast a vote to record myself 
as one who believes that the time has come 
when the chipping away at the bedrock of 
our society shall be stopped. 

Iam sure that you, as young civic leaders, 
are greatly alarmed over the ever-increasing 
tendency toward consolidation of power in 
the Federal Government at the expense of 
the States and freedom of our citizens. The 
great Thomas Jefferson issued a warning to 
the people of this country when he said: 
“It is not by the consolidation or concentra- 
tion of powers that good government is et- 
fected. Were not this great country already 
divided into States, that division must be 
made, that each might do for itself what con- 
cerns itself directly, and what it can do much 
better than distant authority.” 

In order to prevent this consolidation of 
power our forebears adopted the 10th amend- 
ment of the Constitution which provides 
that: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

For more than a century that mandate was 
scrupulously honored. On those rare oc- 
casions, when the Congress in its zeal invaded 
the domain of the States, the Supreme Court 
firmly pulled it back. The Court at that 
time was a great bulwark in the preservation 
of constitutional Government. ; 

How changed the situation today. Ap- 
parently the States no longer have any rights 
which the Federal Government is bound to 
respect. The Congress cannot evade its 
partial responsibility for this development. 
It has passed laws, expressed in vague gen- 
eral terms, empowering the Federal agencies 
to regulate vast areas of our economy. Im- 
mediately these agencies set up all the trap- 
pings of bureaucracy. They issue directives, 
regulations, and interpretations, which, as 
time goes on, bear less and less resemblance 
to the act passed by Congress. 

But the evil presented by the executive and 
legislative branches has been minor in com- 
parison with the destructive influence dur- 
ing the past two decades of the nine black- 
robed gentlemen who occupy the marble 
palace across the plaza from the Nation's 
Capitol, 

You may search the Constitution, but you 
will find nothing about preemption in it. 

The Supreme Court, however, with ever- 
increasing frequency is applying that doc- 
trine to whittle down the jurisdiction of the 
State courts. In doing this the argument is 
advanced that the Court is carrying out the 
intent of Congress. Whatever its purpose, 
this assault upon time-honored constitu- 
tional principles has as its net effect the fur- 
ther centralization of power in the Federal 
Government, 

Some of the outstanding examples of this 


are found in recent decisions which I will | 


mention briefly. 

(a) The Steve Nelson case in which the 
Court held that under this so-called doc- 
trine of preemption the antisedition law 
of the State of Pennsylvania was void. This 
means that the antisedition laws of every 
State in the Union were stricken down with 
a stroke of the pen and that there is no 
authority except in the Federal Government 
to legislate against such sedition. 

(b) The Slochower case in which the Court 
denied the right of the city of New York to 
terminate employment of a schoolteacher 
who had invoked the fifth amendment in a 
congressional committee investigation con- 
cerning his past membership in the Commu- 
nist Party. 

(c) The Girard College case in which the 
Court said that Steven Girard had no right 
to provide in his will, over a hundred years 
ago, that his money was to be used for the 
establishment of a college for the education 
of white orphan boys. The filmsy reason 
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glven was that the board which operated 
the college is an agency of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

(d) The Konigsberg case and its com- 
panion case in which the Court held that a 
State had no right to deprive an applicant 
of his law license where it was shown that 
the applicant was a Communist. The ratb- 
er remarkable idea was expressed by the nine 
black robes that membership in the Com- 
munist Party did not necessarily reflect 
upon the moral character of the person 
applying for admission to the bar. 

These are just a few of the ill-advised de- 
partures from the goodly heritage which our 
generation has received from those who 
went ahead of us. One great newspaper has 
commented that in its recent decisions the 
Supreme Court had continued its studied 
campalgu to obliterate the States of the 
American Union. This is not a partisan 
political matter. It is as fundamental to 
the members of my party as it is to the 
members of the Republican Party. It pre- 
sents a problem which is on the minds of 
laymen and lawyers alike, Legislators are 
constantly wrestling with the problem of 
determining what legislative steps, if any, 
can be taken to curb the assault upon con- 
stitutional principles now being carried on 
by these men who have tenure in office for 
the duration of their natural lives. 

I mention to you the fact that young men 
have visions. To be sure, young Thomas 
Jefferson had more vision than many of his 
fellows when he wrote: There is no danger 
I apprehend so much, as the consolidation of 
our Government by the nolseless and, there- 
fore, alarming instrumentality of the Su- 
preme Court.” 

Jefferson's basic philosophy and vision was 
set out in the oft-quoted statement: That 
government is best that governs least.” 

In 1798 Jefferson was the author of the 
famous Kentucky Resolution, which spelled 
out the kind of nation that he hoped to see, 
when it said: “The several States compos- 
ing the United States of America, are not 
united on the principle of unlimited sub- 
mission to their general Government, 
but * * by compact under the style and 
title of a Constitution for the United States 
and of amendments thereto, they consti- 
tuted a general Government for special pur- 
poses, delegated to that Government certain 
definite powers, reserving each State to it- 
self, the residuary mass of right to their 
own self-government.” 

Jefferson's principal antagonist, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, ably presented his plea for 
complete sovereignty in the general Govern- 
ment, but this principle was not engrafted 
into the basic constitutional concepts of our 
Nation. 

Can anyone fail to see that there is now 
a trend away from the Jeffersonian theory 
of government, and toward the Hamiltonian 
concept? 

Those who profess to be great liberals 
seem to me to have turned their backs upon 
that great liberal, Thomas Jefferson, and to 
have embraced the theories which in Jeffer- 
son's day and time were known as conserva- 
tism or federalism. 

I believe that the people in the South 
have consistently clung to the Jeffersonian 
idea of liberalism. To me a liberal is one 
who believes that the individual should be 
as free as possible of restrictions upon the 
exercise of his daily pursuits, whether of a 
social or business nature. How then can 
one say that the further expansion of Fed- 
eral domination over State, local, and county 
government and the very lives of the indi- 
vidual within the various local communities 
constitutes liberalism? 

As the young business and professional 
leaders of this Nation, the members of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce have a great 
opportunity and responsibility in this battle 
for survival of our established system of 
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government. Tou can do much to direct 
the people of your community and the 
Nation from the present path now being trod 
and to the people all of our cher- 
ished, God-given institutions of freedom and 
liberty which were wrested from the tyran- 
nies and oppressions of the past. 

In the Acts of the Aposties the chief cap- 
tain was quoted as saying to Paul: “With a 
Breat sum obtained I this freedom.” And 
Paul said: “But I was freeborn.” 

Yes, my friends, you and I, as Paul, were 
freeborn. But if we are to remain free it 
May be necessary that we pay a great sum 
to maintain and preserve our freedom. 


A Bill Extending the Effective Date for 
Regulations Governing the Operation of 
Small Passenger Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 7 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House did a very sensible thing in 
Passing H. R. 7494, which extends time 
Tor working out reasonable regulations 
for the passenger-boat owners of the 
Nation. This is not a frivolous move, 
Nor is it a delaying tactic. This is an 
effort to arrive at a sensible and ‘realistic 
Set of regulations for the field of small 
Passenger t operation, covering mul- 
titudes of small operators, working in 
every conceivable set of climatic and 
geographie environments. 

We do not want to delay, longer than 
necessary, the promulgation of these 
regulations. We do want to be abso- 
lutely sure that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of conscientious passenger-boat 
Owners will not be penalized and driven 
to the wall by regulations which incur 
Ereat expense without necessarily adding 
appreciably to the safety factor in the 
Vessels which they operate. 

There is, at the present time, a great 
divergence of opinion between the Coast 
Guard and boatowners on the reason- 
ableness and practicability of the tenta- 
tive regulations. The Coast Guard has 
Made two revisions in the proposed regu- 
lations, indicating the problems which 
the agency itself recognizes. 7 

Patterns of regulation can more easily 
be imposed on big units than on small 
Ones. The 5 biggest steel companies form 
a unit easier to regulate than the 5,000 
Smallest machine shops. The giant 
Steamship lines are, for all their vast- 
ness, a more manageable subject matter 
for safety rules than the numberless flo- 
tillas of small passenger craft plying 
their way along the coasts of this Nation. 

Boatowners have indicated their will- 
ingness to sit down with the Coast Guard 
and work out sound regulations which 
will insure, as far as is possible, safe op- 
eration of small passenger vessels. 

The 6-month delay proposed in this 

il is not as much as we would have 
liked, but it does give us time to work 
Out this problem in a sensible fashion. 
I know some of the men who captain 
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small passenger vessels along the Maine 
coast. They are expert sailors and they 
have great pride in the safety record 
they have compiled. They deserve the 
opportunity to work with the Coast 
Guard, contributing their invaluable ex- 
perience to the drafting of the final ver- 
sion of these regulations. 

I hope that the Coast Guard will use 
this added time in the spirit in which 
the House has granted it. . 


Letter to the President by the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter addressed to the 
President by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means regarding 
pending proposals for the enactment of 
a sliding scale import excise tax on lead 
and zinc: 

Avcust 16, 1957, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I am writing to 
you in connection with the proposal of the 
Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior, on behalf of the administration, 
for the enactment of sliding-scale import 
excise taxes on lead and zinc. x 

Although the communication from Secre- 
tary Seaton on this subject was not received 
by the Committee on Ways and Means until 
June 19, 1957, at a time when the session 
was far advanced and the committee was 
diligently following an agenda previously 
determined by it, due to the importance of 
the subject and due to conditions in the lead 
and zinc industry as depicted by the commu- 
nication of the Secretary, the committee 
broke into its agenda and conducted hear- 
ings on August 1 and 2, 1957. 

I have now had time to carefully review 
and study the testimony which was presented 
to the committee at the public hearing on 
this important subject. It is my sincere 
conviction that you already have authority, 
previously delegated to you by the Congress 
in the trade agreements legislation, to afford 
relief to domestic industries from import 
competition in appropriate cases. The testi- 
mony of your representatives at the public 
hearings, in conjunction with the written 
recommendation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, indicates that the lead and zinc in- 
dustries properly constitute such a case in 
the opinion of the administration. The 
testimony further shows that your present 
authority is adequate to afford the relief 
which you have recommended to the 
Congress. 

As you will recall, one of the principal 

of the so-called escape clause pro- 
vision (section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951) and the national se- 
curity amendment (section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955) was to 
afford you an avenue under which you can 
provide relief from import competition to 
domestic industries according to the pro- 
cedures and standards set forth therein. As 
may further be recalled, the committees of 
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the Congress and the Congress in past years 
have devoted much time, thought, and at- 
tention to providing you with these powers 
so that our domestic industries can be af- 
forded protection in appropriate cases and so 
that the national interest can be served by 
presidential action without resort to further 
legislation. 

It is clear that in this instance you have 
not made recourse to existing administra- 
tive procedures which are available to pro- 
vide rélief to these industries. In addition, 
you have not advised the Congress that your 
existing authority under the escape clause 
and the national security amendment is in- 
adequate in these matters generally, although 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Ways 
and Means last fall specifically called upon 
the administration for any reconimenations 
which it might have for modifying or 
strengthening these provisions of existing 
legislation. 

The testimony presented to the Committee 
on Ways and Means during the course of 
the public hearings on August 1 and 2, 
1957, indicated that the proposal for a slid- 
ing-scale import excise tax on lead and zine 
is almost identical in major respects with 
the recommendations of the Tariff -Commis- 
sion made to you under the lead and zine 
escape clause proceeding in 1954. You re- 
jected this recommendation, stating among 
other things, that the proposed relief did 
not meet the needs of these industries. 
The testimony of your representatives fur- 
ther indicated that the situation today in 
the lead and zinc industries is substantially 
the same as it was at the time of the 
escape clause investigation by the Tariff 
Commission and your rejection of the unani- 
mous finding of the Tariff Commission. 

The testimony at the public hearings also 
clearly showed that the proposal which the 
Secretary of the Interior now recommends 
on behalf of the administration is almost 
identical in effect to a proposal that was 
before the Committee on Ways and Means in 
1953 and on which a strongly adverse report 
Was submitted by the State Department. 
The State Department set forth 10 reasons 
why this proposal was inadvisable and con- 
trary to the national interest. This 
was made a part of the recent public hear- 
ings. A 


The proposal which the administration has 
now recommended would not become effec- 
tive, in event of its enactment, until Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. Yet, under the national secu- 
rity amendment any relief found appropriate 
could be put into effect by you almost im- 
mediately. Also, under the escape clause I 
see no reason why you cannot direct the 
Tariff Commission to report to you within 
a stated time as to measures which it may 
deem appropriate for relief of these indus- 
tries, and I see no reason why you could 
not have done so on June 19, the date of 
the proposal, or even earlier for that matter. 
It is clear from the testimony presented to 
our committee, aside from the merits of the 

that relief can be afforded by you 
much more speedily than would be the case 
even with enactment of the proposal. 

As you of course know, I have been a 
strong and consistent supporter of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program since the 
inception of the program in 1934. I have 
consistently supported and worked for pro- 
posals which you have made to continue 
our foreign-trade policies, including, for 
example, your proposal during the last Con- 
gress and in this Congress for approval by 
the Congress for membership in OTC. : 

You have gone on record strongly sup- 
porting the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. At your request the Congress has 
provided three extensions of your authority 
during your administration. An important 
consideration of the Congress in providing 
these extensions was the fact that should 
trade agreements concessions result in such 
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import competition that domestic indus-~ 
tries are injured or are threatened with 
injury you would have the authority where 
it is in the national interest to relieve do- 
mestic industries of such injury. 

I cannot refrain from expressing to you 
my very great concern as to the impact of a 
proposal such as the one which your ad- 
ministration has made concerning lead and 
zine on the whole structure of the trade- 
agreements program. In stating this, I do 
not intend to imply that the lead and zinc 
industries may not need relief. My con- 
cern is due to the fact that this proposal 
would completely bypass existing authority 
given you in present trade-agreements legis- 
lation. You are asking the Congress to do 
that which you already have ample authority 
to do. The authority which you have is not 
selective, but broad and general, and applies 
to any and all industries which are injured 
or threatened with injury as a result of 
trade-agreements. concessions. I am sure 
you are aware of the fact that there are 
many other industries that are asking for 
relief from import competition. Among 
these are textiles, velveteen and ginghams, 
tuna fish, hardwood-plywood, stainless steel 
flatware, fluorspar, natural gas, petroleum, 
and many others, There are numerous bills 
now pending before the Committee on Ways 
and Means which would provide relief from 
import competition on the above specified 
items and many additional ones. I am con- 
fident that you would not want to see the 
Congress bypass and undermine your pres- 
ent authority under trade-agreements legis- 
lation by acting on individual items. 

I sincerely urge you to personally review 
the situation in the lead and zinc industries 
and the proposal submitted to the Congress. 
Upon such a review, I am sure you will be 
convinced as I am that you do have ample 
authority to provide such relief as you deem 
necessary in the national interest to the lead 
and zinc industries. I am also confident 
that you will agree that to bypass the exist- 
ing. provisions of our trade-agreements law 
will undermine the trade agreements pro- 


gram. 

I can only observe in closing that there is 
considerable sentiments that in the ab- 
sence of your exercising such authority as 
you may have for an expansion of our for- 
eign trade and the protection of domestic 
industries, the Congress will be forced to 
study again the delegation of authority 
made to you under the trade-agreements 
legislation. This is an eventuality which 
neither you nor I would contemplate with 
equanimity. 

The other 14 Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means concur with 
me in this letter. 

Very cordially yours, 
JERE COOPER, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means 


Tyrone, Pa., Celebrates the 100th Anni- 
versary of Its Incorporation as a 
Borough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
fitting climax to months of careful and 
patient planning, the Borough of Tyrone, 
Pa., in my congressional district, opened 
its centennial program, August 11, 
heralding the beginning of a fun-packed 
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week of community celebration in com- 
memorating the epochal event. 

Situated in northern Blair County, for 
a century Tyrone has been known as the 
gateway to the picturesque Bald Eagle 
Valley regarded as one of the scenic 
splendors in the great Keystone State. 

Tyrone which is a thriving community 
of patriotic and God-fearing people 
takes pardonable pride in its colorful 
history which was reenacted in a stirring 
pageant titled “Proud Heritage” which 
told the captivating story of the history 
of Tyrone with a cast of over 400 local 
residents performing on a 300-foot out- 
door stage. 

During the centennial celebration, it 
was my privilege to have the honor of 
crowning, as queen of the centennial, 
“Miss Tyrone” in the person of Miss 
Hope Snyder. In addition, I had the 
pleasure of bestowing the crown of 
“Little Queen” of the centennial on 5- 
year old Debbie Markel, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William L. Markel. 

One of the highlights of the centen- 
nial celebration was the participation 
by the famed Tyrone Gardner Guards 
in each performance of the pageant 
Proud Heritage. This famous drum and 
bugle corps has gained national recog- 
nition and since 1950 has won 145 first- 
place awards, including first prize in 


President Eisenhower's inaugural pa- 


rade in Washington, D. C., last January. 
Recently the Gardner Guards appeared 
on Ed Sullivan's TV show, Toast of the 
Town, and has recently received an in- 
vitation to appear on Fred Waring’s pro- 
gram. Incidentally, Fred Waring is a 
native son of Tyrone and all through 
the years of his successful ascent in the 
musical world has always found time to 
take an active interest in his old home- 
town, lending his support in a material 
manner in support of any programs de- 
signed to make Tyrone an ideal com- 
munity in which to live. 

The week-long centennial program 
opened in an appropriate manner in a 
spiritual vein on Sunday evening, Au- 
gust 11, with a community vesper serv- 
ice which included clergymen of all 
religious faiths. 

During the period Monday, August 12, 
through Saturday, August 19, the weekly 
program consisted of Youth Day, Civic- 
Industrial Day, Rural-Suburban Day, 
Firemen’s Day, and Veterans’ Day. 
Each evening during the week there was 
a gigantic display of fireworks with the 
Saturday program consisting of an an- 
tique auto parade, a muzzle-loaders 
shooting match at Sportsmen's Lodge, 
and, as a finale, a musical festival fea- 
turing Lanny Ross, Elizabeth Doubleday, 
Buddy Williams and his Golden Echo 
Music, and the Winged Victory Chorus. 

The various parades held during the 
centennial period elicited enthusiastic 
approval from the overflowing throngs 
that gathered along the route of march. 
With the Kiddies’ Day parade on Mon- 
day and the martial atmosphere of the 
fine Veterans’ Day and firemen’s pa- 
rades, coupled with the dazzling beauty 
of nearly twoscore of business and in- 
dustrial floats in the civic and industrial 
parade, centennial visitors were treated 
to parades that were second to none for 
beauty and interest. The colorful and 
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unique floats in the civic and industrial 
parade portrayed in a novel and effec- 
tive manner Tyrone’s progress during 
the past century. Almost every phase 
of American life was depicted due to 
the ingenuity and artistic talents of 
those who designed the many brilliant 
floats. 

During the entire week, general chair- 
man of the centennial, Emmanuel E. 
Rodgers, who is also burgess of Tyrone, 
and his many associates on the various 
committees were the recipients of warm 
praise for the well-planned and enter- 
taining programs that daily delighted 
the thousands of centennial visitors and 
residents of Tyrone. 

One aspect of the Tyrone centennial 
that sounded a nostalgic note was the 
outdoor horse show at Horseman’s Field. 
For many years the famous Sheridan 
troop of cavalry soldiers was known far 
and wide in the military circles of the 
State and Nation. The gleaming spec- 
tacle of over 100 expertly groomed horses 
on exhibition was a vivid reminder of 
the part horses played in the early his- 
tory of Tyrone. Their important role 
is revealed by an article from the pen 
of William Robert Fuoss, Tyrone, Pa., 
which appeared in the August 9, 1957, 
centennial edition of the Tyrone (Pa.) 
Daily Herald. Mr. Fuoss, who is known 
throughout Pennsylvania as an orator 
and writer of no mean ability, is an 
expert on horses having been interested 
in them since early boyhood. 

In addition to Mr. Fuoss’ article, which 
I am inserting at the conclusion of my 
remarks, there is also appended an ar- 
ticle from the August 9, 1957, centen- 
nial edition of the Tyrone (Pa.) Her- 
ald which gives an interesting account 
of the incorporation of Tyrone as a bor- 
ough, July 27, 1857. 

In concluding this salute to the bor- 
ough of Tyrone, I wish to congratulate 
the centennial committee for its untir- 
ing efforts which culminated in a suc- 
cessful celebration of the 100th birthday 
of Tyrone borough. 

At the same time I warmly commend 
the businessmen and industrial leaders 
of Tyrone, and all the residents of that 
thriving community, for their civic- 
minded and cooperative efforts in mak- 
ing the centennial celebration an out- 
standing success, 

It is my sincere wish that the progress 
enjoyed by the borough of Tyrone dur- 
ing the 100 years of its existence will be 
continued in even greater measure. This 
is certain to be experienced because the 
theme of the 1957 centennial pageant, 
proud heritage, will provide a stimulat- 
ing influence and prove an incentive to 
Tyrone residents to face the future with 
unbounded faith in God in meeting the 
challenge of everyday living in this 
atomic age. 

From the Tyrone (Pa.) Daily Herald of 

August 9, 1957] 

TYRONE INCORPORATED AS A BOROUGH ON 
JULY 27, 1957—Srre oF TYRONE LAID OUT IN 
1850, THE SAME YEAR FST House BUILT 
Tyrone City, so called in its earliest day by 

its original proprietors, was one of the com- 

paratively new towns in the central part of 
the State. 

It was originally laid out by Lyon, Schorb 
& Co. an old and much-respected iron firm, 
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that carried on extensive iron works in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. 

John T. Mathias, a venerable and highly 
Tespected citizen of the town at that time, in 
1850, assisted in planning the streets and lay- 
tng out the lots. He was then the superin- 
tendent of what was known as the Tyrone 
forges. 

Jacob Burley built the first house and 
Moved into it in November 1850, and Rev. 
John D. Stewart and Mr. Burley started busi- 
hess together in the building first then com- 
Pleted, adjoining the city hotel. 

In 1852, the Central Hotel was erected by 
Joshua Burley, and in 1853, Edwin L. Study, 
Pius Sneeringer and Samuel Berlin, on their 
Way to the Far West from Adams County, 
Were induced to interrupt their journey and 

k at the new town. They were so favor- 
ably impressed that they purchased lots and 
ever afterward identified themselves with the 
growth and prosperity of Tyrone. 

Mr. Study died some years later, in 1879, 
after being widely and favorably known over 
the entire State as an active and honorable 

essman. He was president of the Blair 
County Banking Co. at the time of his death. 

Mr. Berlin commenced in the drug busi- 
Ness, and Mr. Sneeringer started in general 
Merchandising and retired in the late 1870's. 

In 1852, the first schoolhouse and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church were added to 
the many new bulidings previously erected, 
and in the following year the Presbyterian 
and United Brethren churches were built. 

The railroad facilities of Tyrone were sec- 
Ond to no town of like population in the 
State, and the early completion of the Tyrone 
& Lewisburg Railroad (soonsto be affected) 

e Tyrone in reality a railroad center and 

a point which was sought after by persons 

Whose inclinations and means would lead 
em into the manufacturing business. 

In 1853, thé Bellefonte plank road was 
Completed, and in 1856 the Tyrone & 
Clearfield Railroad was commenced by David 

- Pruner, but owing to some difficulties the 
Toad was in an incomplete condition until 

860, when the Pennsylvania Railroad took 
Charge of it and soon laid the rails over what 

Said to be the steepest grade in the State, 
and Clearfield County poured its coal and 
lumber into the already flourishing borough. 

In 1862, the Bald Eagle Valley Railroad 

Perseded the old plank road, and a new 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad was 

„with Samuel G. Black as superin- 
and D. D. Wood, a well-known rail- 
man, as trainmaster. From this time 
the town grew rapidly. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, as early as 1863, 
*stablished shops for repairs in Tyrone, 
Which, for a number of years, were under the 

gement of Andrew Vauclain, Sr., of 
Altoona, He was succeeded by William H. 
&ckson, Altoona. Mr. Jackson was succeeded 
William H. Carothers, who had also held 
the office of chief director of the Good Will 
Fire Company of Altoona in its early history. 
t There were large boiler and machine shops 
n successful operation, under the manage- 
Ment of W. H. Pawling; two large planing 
. Owned by Samuel McCamannt & Co.; 

and Boyer, Guyer & Co.; a large steam tan- 
» Owned and conducted by D. P. Ray; 
extensive limestone works and quarries of 
re S. Morris, sawmill and shingle mill; large 
be filouring mill in town and others close 

M new process steel works in the vicinity, 
as well as the extensive Tyrone forges, con- 
fucted by S. C. Stewart, proprietor, who was 
Ong identified with the prosperity of Tyrone, 

ing all that could be done to further its 

terests and especially in urging the com- 
Pletion of the Tyrone & Lewisburg Rail- 
- The manufacture of illuminating gas, 

by the Tyrone Gas & Water Co., was consid- 
ered as one of the growing industries of 1880. 

A large paper mill was erected in the north- 
ern end of the town in 1880 by Morrison, 

© and Cass in which about 80 persons 


tendent 
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were employed. With a front of 120 feet on 
Main Street, the building extended back 190 
feet. The rear wing on a parallel with the 
front, was 70 feet, making the walls on 3 
sides 380 feet. Other buildings were also 
erected in the immediate vicinity of the 
plant. The interior of the main building 
was filled with improved and finely adjusted 
machinery. 

About 1866, William M. Lloyd opened the 
first bank in the town, and was shortly after 
succeeded by the Tyrone bank, with Caleb 
Guyer as its cashier. For a long time pre- 
viously, Mr. Guyer had acted as railroad 
agent, and in that capacity acquired an ex- 
tensive acquaintance. Both banks did a 
large business. In 1876 the Blair County 
Banking Co. was organized, and it also be- 
came one of the fixed institutions of Tyrone. 
Edwin L. Study became its first president 
and Gen. Robert A. McCoy of the famed 
Pennsylvania Reserves and private secretary 
of Governor Curtin, was made cashier. 

In 1835, 11 years before the establishment 
of Blair County, David Robinson; J. G. Fleck, 
of Sinking Valley; Allen McGlathery, E. B. 
Tipton, Robert Biddle, of Altoona; O. P. Hag- 
gerth, of Logan Township, and Thomas Skith, 
of Scotch Valley, were 7 of the 60 men who 
formed a military organization called the 
Union cavalry company. 

The company was organized in Pleasant 
Valley and Martin Bell, of Elizabeth Furnace, 
uncle of Martin Bell, Hollidaysburg attorney, 
was made captain. James Hutchinson, of 
Altoona, was made first lieutenant and 
Joseph Irvin, of Hollidaysburg, second 
Ueutenant. 8 

Other members of the Union cavalry com- 
pany. included: B. F. Bell, James Hutchison, 
Oliver P. Haggerty, J. G. Fleck, John Hamil- 
ton, Smith Hamilton, Allen McGlathery, Da- 
vid Henshey, Samuel Noble, who was born in 
the old log house that formerly marked 
the site of Altoona; Thomas Smith, E. P. Tip- 
toh, Robert Biddle, Elias B. McClellan, Ste- 
phen Johnson, Thomas Trout, O. P. Trout, 
Joseph Irvin, Elias Moore, James Hopkins, 
A. K. Bell. 

The Sheridan troop was organized July 15, 
1871, with C. S. W. Jones, captain, and J. C. 
Akers, first lieutenant, Jones was elected 
captain in 1876. 

Up to the 8th day of July 1880, Tyrone 
met with no serious reverses. About 3 o'clock 
on the morning of that day, a fire broke out 
in the livery stable attached to the City 
Hotel. The stable was burned to the ground. 
Its contents, including horses, a number of 
buggies, carriages, wagons, etc., were also 
destroyed. The third story of the Central 
Hotel, as well as a two-story frame dwelling, 
occupied by the Blair Banking Co., clothing 
firm of Meminger and Stewart and by Dr. 
J. M. Gemmil as an office, disappeared with 
the flames; also a frame two-story house 
with a one-story frame addition owned by 
James T. Owens, and occupied by W. B. 
Stewart as a shoe store and dwelling, and by 
Mrs. S. G. Black as a notions and stationery 
store. 

The next victim of the fire was a two-story 
frame building owned by John A. Crawford 
and brother, of Sinking Valley, and occupied 
by John W. Thomas as a dwelling and by 
Smith & Gray groceries. From this point 
the flames leaped across an alley and attacked 
a large brick building owned by the heirs 
of Wesley Nowlin, and occupied by Temple- 
ton, Crawford & Co. as a dry-goods store, the 
roof and upper story of which were partially 
destroyed. 

A large frame warehouse in the rear of the 
store and a frame dwelling house in the 
same locality also belonging to the Nowlin 
estate, met a similar fate. A frame dwelling 
house, owned by F. W. Fisk Conrad, was next 
consumed. A’ dwelling house adjoining, 
owned by Mrs. Rebecca Waler, was totally 
destroyed, 
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The Herald Building next to the City Hotel 
on Main Street, the first floor of which was 
occupied by D. B. Wilson, was a book and 
stationery store, the second floor of the 
Herald printing office, and the third floor by 
the Grand Army of the Republic, were par- 
tially destroyed, the first story remaining. 

Next to the Herald Building, a two-story 
brick house, owned by Patrick Flynn, the 
first floor of which was occupied by the Ty- 
rone Banking Co., and the second floor as 
offices of D. T. Caldwell and John A. Mathias, 
as well as a two-story frame hall adjoining 
the bank building, also owned by Mr. Flynn, 
yielded to the flames. The latter building 
was occupied on the first floor by the post 
office; P. Sneeringer & Sons, tobacco dealers, 
and George H. Garner, dealer in drugs; sec- 
ond floor, Democrat Printing Office. 

Next destroyed was a frame building, 
owned and occupied by Van Valsah and Wil- 
son as a dry goods and grocery store; also 
John Schullin’s three-story brick building, 
occupied by him as a dwelling and merchant 
tailoring establishment; two-story frame 
building used by I. P. Walton as a dwelling 
and jewelry store. 

An inconsiderable portion of personal 
property (goods, furniture, etc.) were saved, 
and in the absence of insurance the loss fell 
heavily upon many. The insurance, alto- 
gether amounted to about $100,000. The 
value of property destroyed was in the neigh- 
borhood of $150,000. 

In response to a telegram transmitted by 
J. D. Hicks of Tyrone to Chief Engineer Rose 
of Altoona, about an hour after the fire broke 
out, the latter gentleman, with the Vigilant 
Steam Fire company, hastened to the scene of 
the conflagration. 

Fires and floods, however, never dimmed 
the spirit of the businessmen and people of 

e. After every disaster the people 
worked together for reconstruction to make 
a bigger and better community. 

There have been disasters which are not 
recorded in this account, but they are still 
within the memory of many persons residing 
in the community. Only the early vicissi- 
tudes of the community are recorded here, 

Tyrone was incorporated as a borough on 
July 27, 1857, and on August 11, 1857, the 
community began to function as a borough 
and the first meeting of the Tyrone Borough 
Council was held. Jonathan H. Burley was 
the first burgess of Tyrone and through the 
succeeding years the borough has had men 
of competence and integrity as head of the 
municipal government. 5 

Men with true community spirit directed 
the municipal affairs of the community. 
Those who have served as burgess are: Jona- 
than H. Burley, William Davidson, James 
Crowther, J. M. Harper, W. O. Myers, I. P. 
Walton, Samuel Berlin, James Bell, S. W. 
Barr, G. W. Ramsay, J. M. Calderwood, 
Thomas W. Graus. Robert G. McLanahan, 
D. P. Ray, C. S. W. Jones, Rowan Clarke, 
James McCann, C. W. Bowles, J. W. Thomas, 
S. B. Templeton, Richard Beaston, J. K. Ray, 
J. W. Howe, James S. Gillam, Jacob A. Hoff- 
man, E. J. Pruner, A. M. LaPorte, John H. 
Grazier, James I. Ginter, John S. Ginter, 
Raymond A. Hagerman, and Emanuel E. 
Rodgers, the present burgess. 

Tyrone's first big step toward municipal 
ownership of public utilities came on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1932, when the water properties of 
the Tyrone Gas & Water Co. were purchased 
at a cost of $400,000. Since then great im- 
provements have been made to the water- 
sheds, reservoirs, and to Reservoir Park, 
which was first made available to the public 
by the late Adie A. Stevens, the park being 
known as Stevens Park until the name was 
changed, after being acquired by the borough. 

The present municipal building at the cor- 
ner of Logan Avenue and 11th Street houses 
all municipal offices, including the police de- 
partment storage rooms, tax collector, bor- 
ough auditor, water department offices, office 
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ot the burgess, and the council room on the 
second floor. 

At present extensive improvements and 
extensions are being made to the sewage 
system of the borough, first erecting a 
large sewage-dicposal plant on the old Stine 
foundry property just east of the borough. 

The present borough council and burgess 
are: Emanuel E. Rodgers, burgess; J. Lynne 
Ferner, council president; J. Scott Hommer, 
borough secretary and secretary for the water 
department; Miss Charlotte Faust, assistant 
secretary of the water department; Benjamin 
C. Jones, solicitor; Edgar A. Guyer, borough 
treasurer; Joseph A. Dickson, tax collector; 
James W. Hutchinson, chief of police; John 
W. Keefer, chief of the fire department and 
building inspector. 

Members of the borough council are: First 
ward, James R. Black, John B. Jones; second 
ward, P. J, Meiklejohn and Bernard J. Oberly; 
third ward, Charles H, Cassady and Gilbert 
W. Kessler; fourth ward, John F. Dickson 
and Harry R. Gates; fifth ward, Edwin H. 
Woodring, Jr., and Sheldon Sellers; sixth 
ward, J. Lynne Ferner and Guy W. Hess; 
seventh ward, Robert H. Wilson and John T. 
Fitzpatrick. 


[From the Tyrone (Pa.) Dally Herald of 
August 9, 1957] 


Horses Hap IMPORTANT ROLE IN BUILDING 
or COMMUNITY 


(By William Robert Fuoss) 


Anybody who loves an outdoor horse show 
won't want to miss the big centennial cele- 
bration exhibition of Wednesday, August 14 
at Horesman's field, Athletic park. This is 
the show extraordinary—the first and best of 
tis kind ever staged at the field. It begins 
at 1 p. m. 

No prettier, more dramatic: spectacle is 
imaginable than the sight of one hundred 
silken-coated, brilliant-eyed and splendidly 
groomed sale horses making the grand entry 
to spirited music, into an outdoor ring 
where, for 3 full hours, these horses and 
their riders will give a classical portrayal of 
Tyrone’s century of progress. . 

Each set of ears will. be at alert and vel- 
vety-soft necks will be arched as never be- 
fore and long-flowing tails will be carried 
with a dash of extra pride for, consciously 
or otherwise, these beautiful creatures will 
know that they are putting on a show in 
Tyrone's honor. Even their glossy legs will 
glisten under the power of their great 
strength—these specially-trained animals 
that will come from far and near. 

In ancient times these honors—such as 
Tyroners will see for nothing August 14— 
were reserved for the great of earth, kings 
and potentates, the rulers of empires. Only 
those of noble birth then dared own a horse. 
Many a crown fell from a kingly head for 
the want of a horse—the means of safety 
and security. No king or queen was crowned 
without the horse being at the coronation. 

In this age of the mechanical, even the 
dawning of atomic power and wonders, few 
take time out to ponder what made this 
Nation great and strong and free. Three 
factors entered into the picture, the arduous 
labors of pioneering men, the advent of the 
steam engine and the domestication of the 
horse. It has been said “the railways 
brought civilization together and the horse 
kept it together.” The horse tilled the soil, 
hauled the grains to the grist mills where 
they were translated into food for the table 
of men, even brought the timbers from stern 
mountains so they could be transformed in- 
to lumbers for man’s home, his church, his 
school, his mill, plant and factory. 

In a century of peace and prosperity— 
1857-1957—men do well to think of the part 
three factors played in our today’s peace and 
Progress. These things will be faithfully 
told, in simple and understandable language, 
at the big show of August 14. Long hours 
have gone into the drills, the preparation, 
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and the planning. There will be a variety 
in this show—the kind you will like. 

Life then was stern—100 years ago, The 
hours spent on farm and in factory were 
long, the pay miserably meager. Evolution, 
Uke education, is slow and gradual and so, 
too, is progress and prosperity. The early 
man, the steam locomotive and the faithful 
horse were the trail-blazers, forerunners of 
the glories of today. “Our Proud Heritage,” 
factually speaking, dares not overlook these 
three factors—to do so amounts to a per- 
version of history. There will be a whole- 
some entertainment for all August 14. 
Plenty of food and plenty of souvenirs, too. 


The Kuykendall ‘ad Paarlberg 


Nominations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the de- 
gree of similarity or difference between 
this administration and its predecessor 
has been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion from time to time. Therefore, 
it was with considerable interest that I 
read an editorial entitled “There Is a 
Difference” in the August 18, 1957, issue 
of the Sunday Sun, of Baltimore. The 
editorial was quite thought-provoking 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERE Is A DIFFERENCE 


There has been a considerable argument to 
the effect that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is just New Dealism warmed over and 
that its strategy consists largely in stealing 
the old Roosevelt-Truman thunder away 
from the Democrats. This illusion could 
hardly survive three debates which have just 
occurred in the Senate. 

First there were the long wrangles over the 
confirmation of Mr. Jerome K. Kuykendall 
for another term on the Federal Power Com- 
mission and of Dr. Don Paarlberg as Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. Then there was 
the very lively discussion on the AEC capital 
authorization bill. - 

The essential issue in the Kuykendall con- 
firmation debate and in that over the AEC 
measure was the same. Mr. Kuykendall 
(who was finally confirmed) is anathema to 
men who want the Government to push for- 
ward in the deyelopment of power. The 
administration amendments to the AEC bill 
would have killed off plans for the AEC to 
build a 840 million nuclear powerplant at 
Arco, Idaho, and a $15 million plant at Han- 
ford, Wash. Both amendments were de- 
feated by substantial margins. 

The debate over the Paarlberg nomination 
turned into an argument between critics 
and friends of the Benson farm policies. The 
gist of these is a return as near to the nor- 
mal supply-and-demand market as possible 
and as soon as possible. Secretary Benson 
and Dr. Paarlberg. the latter a farm econo- 
mist of high caliber, thus oppose Govern- 
ment supports and subsidies, the whole farm 
machinery which for 20 years has expanded 
Government control of agriculture. This de- 
bate the administration won when Dr. Paarl- 
berg was confirmed. 

But the issues here show clearly the dif- 
ference between Eisenhower and his critics. 
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He wants to widen as much as possible the 
area where private business and nat 
market interests prevail. They want to ex- 
pand Government influence at strategic 
points. For the President, Government in- 
tervention should be marginal and excep- 
tional. For his opponents it could be nearer 
the center of things and a good deal more 
frequent. 

The President, of course, is not a laissez- 
faire man in the sense that the Reverend 
Dr. Adam Smith was—that the Reverend Dr. 
Smith conceded freely that the Government 
must do some necessary things which pri- 
vate operators could not or would not do. 
His opponents are not Socialists. But there 
is a perfectly obyious ideological divergence 
between them and people who deny it would 
have to deny that the Paarlberg, Kuyken- 
dall and AEC debates took place. 


School Construction in Federally 
Affected Areas 


SPEECH 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr, HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the pending 
legislation as it is. It would not have 
been voted out of the committee unless 
an emergency had existed with respect 
to the military bases. There are over 
150 bases that are affected by this CAPE- 
HART housing matter and I feel many of 
them are more important than the Air 
Force Academy. That is why I support 
it. 

It is true we intend to take up Public 
Law 874 when Congress convenes once 
again because we realize the school dis- 
tricts are having a tough time with their 
budgets and, speaking for the Repub- 
lican side, we intend to take it up thor- 
oughly next year and give all school 
oe plenty of time for their plan- 
ning. 

I supported the extension of Public 
Law 815 for an additional year beyond 
its present expiration date of June 30, 
1958. This is necessary to finance the 
construction of schools for approximate- 
ly 34,000 children that it is expected will 
be living in some 45,000 CAPEHART hous- 
ing units located on military installa- 
tions in 40 States and 3 Territories, 
which will be completed between the 
present termination date for Public Law 
815, and June 30, 1959. 

If this extension is not made at this 
time, none of the children may be 
counted for entitlement under the law 
as it is currently in effect; yet, it is 
this group of children which the law is 
intended to cover. a 

While much stress was laid upon-the 
necessity for passing this legislation to 
accommodate the children of military 
personnel who would be housed at the 
Air Force Academy, I found, after mak- 
ing a personal investigation, that 150 
bases covering all branches of the serv- 
ice would be affected by this Capehart 
housing and were in need for the exten- 

-sion of this legislation, 
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I certainly feel that authority should 
be given at this time so that the building 
of schools would be ready at the time 
the houses were completed and occupied. 
If this extension were not made, a year 
Would elapse, during which time the 
Children would have no school buildings 
as it requires on the average of 12 to 15 
Months to construct a school after Fed- 
eral funds are made available. 

There are some provisions of Public 
Law 815 which need amending. This is 
true also of Public Law 874, which pro- 
Vides Federal funds to local school dis- 

cts for the maintenance and operation 
Of their schools in impacted areas. It 


my judgment, which has been con- 


Curred with by the subcommittee and 
Tull Committee on Education and Labor, 
t there is no need to extend Public 
Law 874 at this time, primarily because 
© subcommittee plans to begin hear- 
S on this matter early in January. 
fact, the subcommittee expects to 
Bive a thorough study to the recommen- 
dations of the Department of Health, 
ucation and Welfare, and report out 
legislation early in the next session, 
Which should be in ample time for the 
schoo] districts to calculate their 
budgeting for Public Law 874 and make 
any modifications necessary due to the 
Changes made in Public Law 815. 


St. Stephen’s Day in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 950 years 
ago a king ascended the throne of Hun- 
gary; a king who by his Christian char- 

deter and benign rule gained the title of 

Apostolic King”; a king who was the 
founder of the Hungarian state as it has 
existed down through succeeding cen- 

Uries. In commemoration of the saint 
Who was the first King of Hungary, Hun- 
Sarians will celebrate on August 20, as 

they can, St. Stephen's Day. 

To remember their national founder 
today must bring mixed feelings to the 
hearts of the Hungarian people. On the 
one hand, it must arouse a feeling of 
pride in the history of the Hungarian 
Nation, ‘a history brightly studded with 

€vements in the arts, in the sciences, 
and above all, in the struggle for human 
and national freedom. On the other 
hand, it must bring a feeling of tragedy 
and sorrow as they consider their nation, 
ground under the heel of the oppressor, 
betrayed and dishonored by the ruthless 

Yranny of Soviet communism. 

Every American who cherishes deeply 
Within him the belief in human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, the belief in 

© sovereign right of self-government, 
Would have joined in some way, if he 
Could have, in the recent gallant fight of 

ay Hungarian people for the restoration 
f their freedom. The cruel exigencies 
= modern power politics and of modern 
arfare, made such a course impossible. 
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A liberation which precipated a world 
war would be a liberation of desolation, 
a silent freedom of the grave. What can 
be done now, however, is to keep aroused 
the world public opinion which has so 
sternly condemned the Soviet Union in 
the United Nations. What can be done 
now is to keep open the doors of sympa- 
thy and relief and rehabilitation and 
resettlement of those valiant freedom 
fighters who would have given their all 
for the redemption of their homeland. 
What can be done now, is for individual 
Americans to help in what way they can, 
those warriors of the cause of Hungarian 
freedom who have had to seek refuge in 
our own land. What can be done now is 
to keep alive the hope that some day, in 
the not too far distant future, St. Ste- 
phen's Day will again be celebrated in 
freedom, in joy, and in thanksgiving. 


The Fast Tax Writeoff Gimmick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a column by 
Richard L. Strout from the Christian- 
Science Monitor of August 3, which is a 
very clear and detailed discussion of the 
fast tax writeoff arrangement popu- 
larized by this administration and sub- 
stantially repealed by a recent act of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 3, 1957] 
THE Fast Tax Warreorr GimmicK—AN 
INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Wasnincton.—Suppose you owe the Treas- 
ury $500 in income tax. It’s a lot of money 
and makes you feel uncomfortable. For the 
next 5 years you will probably have about 
the same annual tax. But suppose the Gov- 
ernment allowed you to hold back $100 of 
this tax every year for 5 years. That would 
amount to 6500. And then suppose the Gov- 
ernment agreed to let you repay that debt 
through payments a little higher than the 
normal tax for the next 45 years, without 
interest. 

Would that aid you? You would have to 
sit down and figure. In the long run, the 
Government would get back the same num- 
ber of dollars as though you had paid the 
whole tax year by year. But you would have 
one advantage. You would have received 
what amounts to an interest-free loan of $100 
that first year, another the second year— 
$500 in all. Would that help you? 

Well, suppose you had invested that $500 
“loan” at 4 percent compound interest. Over 
50 years that mounts up. Even though you 
paid a little higher income tax over the re- 
maining 45 years, the initial advantage would 
outdistance it. Actuaries say that at the 
end of 50 years you would be $1,819.17 to the 
good. 

Put it the other way round. The 
would be the poorer by $1,819.17 at the end 
of 50 years, if it gave you this little favor 
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reckoned on a 4-percent basis. (The Treas- 
ury now has to pay 4 percent when it issues 
bonds to fill in for such deferred taxes.) 

If your neighbor did not have this tax 
advantage—which is called, in technical par- 
lance, the fast tax writeoff—and learned 
about yours he would probably be sore, 
“Why not to everybody?” he would say. 

The Federal Government has been granting 
fast tax writeoffs—but not to individuals, to 
corporations. They were meant to encour- 
age companies to undertake important de- 
fense contracts in emergencies. The war 
emergency is over but this tax bonanza 18 
still being handed out, It is going not merely 
to defense plants but to civilian companies, 
particularly private power groups, whose 
connection with defense is difficult for the 
layman to understand. 

An article in the current Reader's Digest 
on Northwest power discusses the fast tax 
writeoff. Under the plan, it explains, the 
Idaho Power Co., for example, could have 
deducted from its taxable income, for 5 years, 
some two-thirds of the construction costs of 
2 of the proposed Hells Canyon dams. But, 
continues the article, the company would 
thereafter have paid more than normal taxes. 
At the end of the lifetime of the two dams 
(50 years), it would have paid full Federal 
taxes on all of the income from the opera- 
tion of the dams. This, the article explains, 
is merely a temporary advantage. 

Under Senate criticism the Idaho Power 
Co. gave up the fast tax writeoff advantage 
which the administration had granted it. A 
Treasury official testified that the Treasury 
would have lost as much as $83,960,000 by 
this writeoff. This would have been spread 
over 50 years. 

The fast tax writeoff gimmick is hardly 
& paltry matter. The Treasury estimated last 
month that it has already lost more than $4 
billion since 1950 by it. Senator Estes KE- 
rauvrn, Democrat, of Tennessee, estimates 
that by 1958 private power utilities alone 
will have benefited by $6 billion. 

Former Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey called the fast tax writeoff an artificial 
stimulus of a dangerous type. Economy- 
minded Harry ByrD, Senator from Virginia, 
bluntly calls the practice a subsidy. Mr. 
Byrd described the particular (and now 
voided) grant to the Idaho Power Co, utterly 
indefensible, 

Anyone supporting free enterprise must 
think twice about a system of government 
interference in business which gives fat tax 
bonanzas to some companies and withholds 
them from others. 5 


This Land of Ours 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Camden (S. C.) 
Chronicle, of August 14, 1957: 


THIs LAND oF Ours 


Ours is a wonderful country filled with a 
lot of wonderful people. Take, for instance, 
the case of Dorothy Brown, the discovery 
out of the two-room shack in the North 
Carolina mountains backcountry. Since a 
newspaperman tripped upon her several days 
ago, she has received nationwide publicity, 
and now everybody, from piemakers to shoe 
salesmen, are ready to dump a fortune into 
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this dark-haired beauty's lap. 
happen in America. 

Then take another example. “Tennessee 
Ernie” Ford, Raised on cornbread, blackeyed 
peas and sowbelly, proud of it, too. Tells the 
world about it.. He could pick a guitar a 
little, had a pretty good voice. Now he 
counts his fortune in the millions, Again, 
it could only happen in America. 

And, then too, there was the late Senator 
Walter George, of Georgia. The son of a 
poor Georgia sharecropper. Very few ad- 
vantages, but he went far, a great leader of 
all the people of the Nation. 

_Capitalists, the Russians call us. The 
richer getting richer, the poorer getting 
poorer. The rich dominate the poor. No 
opportunity for the poor. Tommyrot. 

America is a great country, great in size, 
great in opportunity. The sharecropper's 
son wanted it badly enough to toil for it. 
He got it. The opportunity he had we all 
have. It's the fight and drive which sepa- 
rates the men from the boys. 


It could only 


t 


The Effects of the Decision in the Mallory 
Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
far-reaching and adverse effects of the 
Supreme Court decision in the Mallory 
case were demonstrated again yesterday. 

The United States Court of Appeals 
reversed a first-degree murder convic- 
tion of another confessed murderer be- 
cause of the precedent established by 
the Mallory case decision. 

Clarence E. Watson, Jr. has twice 
been convicted of first-degree murder 
for the slaying of Miss Alyce O. Taggart 
on July 5, 1953. But yesterday the 
United States Court of Appeals, relying 
on the Mallory case decision by the Su- 
preme Court, held that Watson had been 
detained too long after his arrest before 
he was arraigned.~ In referring to the 
Mallory case, the Court of Appeals said 
that “the circumstances there narrated 
so closely parallel those in the instant 
case that we see no basis for distinction.” 

Mr. President, law enforcement: offi- 
cers all over the country have voiced 
their fears that the Mallory case deci- 
sion will provide a basis for many serious 
crimes to go unpunished. 

This latest case, the Watson case, is a 
clear demonstration that the fears 
voiced by law enforcement officers are 
valid fears. The man whose conviction 
was reversed yesterday is already serv- 
ing a prison term of from 13 to 40 years 
on a conviction of rape. He committed 
murder when he was resisted in attempt- 
ing to commit the same crime in another 
instance. 

The lives of innocent citizens of this 
country are in increased danger from 
murderers and rapists so long as the 
Mallory case decision is permitted to 
stand unaltered. 

Mr. President, I hope that before the 
Congress adjourns action will be taken 
on the bills now pending in the commit- 
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tees of both the Senate and the House of 

Representatives to enact a law to prevent 

the Supreme Court from giving con- 

tinued protection to criminals at the ex- 
pense of innocent citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star yesterday, August 
19, entitled “Appeals Court Again Re- 
verses Watson Verdict.” This story 
points up the seriousness of the legal 
situation which has resulted from the 
Mallory case decision. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APFEALS Court AGAIN REVERSES WATSON VER- 
DICT—MALLORY PRECEDENT INVALIDATES 
DUCKPIN DEATH SENTENCE 

(By William G. Pollard) 

The United States Court of Appeals today 
for the second time reversed the first-degree 
murder conviction of Clarence E. Watson, Jr., 
23-year-old former Pentagon shoeshine boy, 
relying on the Supreme Court decision in the 
Mallory case dealing with detention prior to 
arraignment, 

Watson has twice been convicted of first- 
degree murder in the duckpin slaying of Miss 
Alyce O. Taggart, a 45-year-old Government 
secretary. on July 5, 1953. Miss Taggart was 
slain in her room in Scott’s Hotel, 2100 block 
of O Street NW. 

Watson's first conviction had been set aside 
on grounds that a written confession was 
illegally admitted as trial evidence. The 
court at that time ruled that an unreason- 
able length of time had elapsed between the 
time of arrest and arraignment. 


NEW TRIAL EXCLUDED CONFESSION 


Last December, Watson was again convict- 
ed at a trial where the written confession 
was excluded. 

A jury at that time found him guilty of 
slaying Miss Taggart while attempting to 
rape her, a first-degree count. At the same 
time, the jury found him guilty on a lesser 
charge of second-degree murder on a count 
which had originally charged murder 
through premeditation. He was sentenced 
to death. 

First Assistant United States Attorney Ed- 
ward P. Troxell said the decision will be 
studied to determine what future action will 
be taken. United States Attorney Oliver 
Gasch is on vacation. 

Court sources not wishing to be quoted 
expressed the view that it would be impos- 
sible to convict Watson upon retrial in light 
of the appellate ruling. 

ATTORNEY TO ASK DISMISSAL 


Attorney Albert J. Ahern, Jr., representing 
Watson, said he will seek dismissal of the 
murder indictment against his client in view 
of the appellate court decision. 

In the unanimous opinion today, written 
by Judge John A. Danaher, the appellate 
court declared it was bound to apply the 
Mallory rule in the Watson case. 

It was pointed out that Watson had been 
apprehended at 6:40 p. m. when he returned 
home from work. 

“During the evening and part of the night 
he was questioned, denying guilt until about 
3:15 a: m., when he made the first oral in- 
culpatory disclosures. They were repeated 
to various officers next morning before 9 
a. m. when the courts in the District were 
opened. Many judges were available, but 
Watson was not presented before any of 
them,” continued the court of appeals deci- 
sion. 

“After 9 in the morning, still without ar- 
raignment and lacking judicial warning, the 
accused reenacted the crime and accompa- 
nied by the police, went to his apartment 
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where the police obtained the articles of 
clothing later offered in evidence against 
him. The situation in this particular was 
not unlike that presented in Mallory, where 
the court had concluded that ‘the consent 
was an immediate accompaniment to a con- 
fession of the crime and derives color from 
the confession.’ Some hours later he was 
arraigned,” said the opinion, 5 

“Thus, his admissions, his reenactment of 
the crime, his consent to the visit to his 
apartment and his turning over the clothing 
were all unwarned, and the evidence had 
been so developed during a period following 
by many hours his arrest the previous eve- 
ning.“ 

TIME ELEMENT CITED 

On this score, the court of appeals de- 
clared: All must fall together, as Mallory v. 
United States requires, for he was not ar- 
raigned until ‘Judicial caution had lost its 
purpose.“ 

Judges E. Barrett Prettyman and Walter M. 
Bastian heard the case in the court of ap- 
peals with Judge Danaher. 

Watson is currently serving a prison term 
of from 13 to 40 years for breaking into an 
apartment and raping an airline stewardess. 

In its decision, the court of appeals 
pointed out that Watson had asked reversal 
of the conviction on the ground that Dis- 
trict court had erred in the denial of his 
motion to suppress the use in evidence of 
certain articles of clothing seized without a 
search warrant from appellant's (Watson's) 
apartment in that the Government had 
failed to establish a waiver of appellant's 
fourth-amendment rights or a voluntary 
consent to the search, 


MALLORY CASE CALLED PARALLEL 


The court commented on the motion, but 
pointed out that since the appeal was argued 
last June 10, the Mallory case had been 
decided. In connection with the Mallory 
case, the court declared the circumstances 
there narrated so closely parallel those in 
the instant case that we see no basis for 
distinction. 

In the Supreme Court's recent decision 
reversing the rape conviction of Andrew R. 
Mallory, the Court held that Mallory was 
held too long between arrest and arraign- 
ment. His confession reportedly came 7% 
hours after his arrest. The opinion has been 
interpreted as barring headquarters ques- 
tioning of suspects that leads to confessions. 

The Mallory decision has created nation- 
wide alarm in law-enforcement circles and 
prompted a series of hearings by a House 
Judiciary Subcommittee exploring the pos- 
sibilities of legislation. 


School Construction in Federally 
Affected Areas 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask 1 or 2 questions 
of the gentleman from Montana. There 
is no question about the fact that if 
874 were added to this bill by the other 
body the committee would go along with 
it? 

Mr. METCALF. I cannot speak for 
the committee. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] is chair- 
man of this committee. As far as the 
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subcommittee is concerned, we voted 
Unanimously for 874 as well as 815. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Did the subcom- 
Mittee recognize the urgency as far as 
Planning is concerned? We are par- 
ticularly concerned about that in some 
sections of my State. We are interested 
in the planning phases of maintenance 
and operation. z 

Mr. METCALF. Planning was con- 
fidered by Secretary Folsom and he sent 

recommendations up feeling it 
should not be extended. We in the sub- 
committee discussed that, 


Indirect Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Orn, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Lancaster (S. C.) 
News of August 12, 1957: 

INDIRECT TAXES 

Everybody talks about taxes. And, in 
doing so, practically everybody talks about 
direct, visible taxes, such as those on in- 
Come and property. That's natural enough, 
tor we can actually see and feel the inroads 
thore taxes make. They come out of pocket, 
or are withheld from our pay checks, or are 
& specified part of mortgage installments. 

But the tax problem and the tax burden 
don't end with these taxes—not by a long 
thot. Hidden or indirect taxes, which enter 
in the cost of anything, are a huge item of 
€xpense to the American people. As a mat- 
ter of fact, at many income levels they are 
a much larger item than direct taxes. 

Bem Price, an Associated Press News- 
features writer, has come up with an inter- 
esting account of what is involved. As ex- 
Amples, he takes a cheap commodity and an 
expensive one—a loaf of bread and an auto- 
Mobile. “Actually,” he says. “nobody has 
managed to count the taxes included in the 
Anal price of either.” It's an impossible 
job + * * for in the case of bread alone you 
Would have to trace back to the taxes on 
the machines that made the machines that 
Made the machines that planted and har- 
vested the tax-supported wheat, grown on 
tax-paid land by an income-tax paying 
farmer. 

The same problem arises in the case of 
27—Hildebrand — Nite Pats Aug. 20—43305 
the car. However, there are certain taxes 
that can be accurately totaled up. Mr. Price 
takes a car carrying a Michigan price of 
$2,000. The figurable tax is $559.83, of which 
$425.81 is hidden so far as the purchaser is 
Concerned. Included are estimated taxes 
on materials and parts, estimated income 
and other taxes paid by the manufacturer, 
similar taxes pald by the dealer, and so on. 
If the car is bought at a distant point in- 
Stead of Michigan, the hidden transporta- 
tion tax adds further to the cost. 

Going back to bread, Mr. Price quotes the 
Tax Foundation as counting 151 identifiable 
taxes which are passed along to the con- 
Sumer. An authoritative estimate holds 
that taxes take about $1 for every $5 spent 
on food. Searchers have run down 116 taxes 
on a man's suit, 600 on a house and 150 on 
a woman's hat. 

Dickson J. Preston of the Scripps-Howard 
Stal also has produced an intcresting piece 
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on hidden taxes. He says that about 20 
percent of all you spend is absorbed by taxes, 
and in the case of many items the propor- 
tion is much higher—nearly nine-tenths of 
the price of a bottle of whisky, for instance, 
And he quotes another Tax Foundation re- 
port, concerning a man earning $4,500 a 
year. This man pays a total Federal, State 
and local tax bill of $1,393. The visible part 
of that is only 6387. The invisible part is 
$1,006. 

The moral is found in Eem Price's last 
paragraph: “The man who wrote that song 
about the best things in life being free had 
better have another look. He might change 
his tune.” 


5 Smoking and Lung Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OP KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the extensive publicity that has been 
recently given to the proposition that 
there is a casual relationship between 
smoking and lung cancer, I feel that the 
observations set forth by Dr. Milton B. 
Rosenblatt, in a letter to Dr. Leroy E. 
Burney, Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, dated July 15, 
1957, will be of substantial and con- 
structive interest to everyone. Certainly, 
every bit of information, both pro and 
con, treating of this delicate and serious 
problem must be made available to all. 

Dr. Milton B. Rosenblatt is associate 
professor of medicine at New York Medi- 
cal College and visiting physician and 
chief of the chest clinic at New York 
City Hospital. 

Dr. Rosenblatt, with Dr, James R. Lisa, 
director of the pathology service, New 
York City Department of Hospitals, is 
author of an authoritative medical book 
entitled “Cancer of the Lung—Pathol- 


ogy, Diagnosis, and Treatment,” pub- 


lished by the Oxford University Press, 
New York City, 1956. Six other medical 
authorities contributed chapters to this 
book on aspects of the disease in which 
they specialize, 

Dr. Rosenblatt is also a fellow of the 
American College of Chest Physicians, 
the American College of Cardiology, the 
New York Academy of Medicine, and the 
American Medical Association. 

The Rosenblatt-Lisa book has received 
favorable notice in medical and scientific 
journals both here and abroad. 

Both Dr. Rosenblatt and Dr. Burney 
have approved the insertion of this letter 
in the Recorp. 

The letter follows: 

New Tonx, N. T., July 15, 1957, 
Dr. Lezoy E. BURNEY, 
Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Dran De. BURNEY: In an article in the New 
York Times on July 13, 1957, statements from 
my book Cancer of the Lung were quoted in 
regard to taking an official position on 
the etiological role of smoking in lung cancer, 

‘There is no question of the responsibility 
of the Public Health Service in bringing 
health facts to the attention of the health 
professions and the public. Should not this 
responsibility be extended to include a pres- 
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entation of all the facts from responsible 
sources? In an issue which seriously involves 
the public's welfare and which is so highly 
controversial, the official promotion of one 
point of view denies the public the oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the data which reject the 
Proposition that a casual relationship be- 
tween smoking and lung cancer has been 
established. May I summarize some of the 
facts: 

1. Cancer of the lung has been recognized 
for more than 150 years antedating the pcp- 
ularity of cigarette smoking by more than a 
century. 

2. In hospitals Interested in the disease, 
and/or with routine autopsies, there has 
been no real increase in lung cancer with 
respect to total cancers. This holds for the 
19th century as well as for the 20th century. 
For example, in a survey of the hospitals con- 
ducted by the London County Council, the 
percentage of lung cancer to total cancers 
was 25 in 1936 and 27.1 In 1947. 

3. The attempt to implicate tobacco was 
first made in this country by Adler in 1912. 
Inasmuch as cigarette smoking had not yet 
achieved popularity, the onus was placed on 
cigars. With the greater consumption of 
cigarettes in later years, the blame was grad- 
ually shifted to cigarettes, finally culminating 
in the recent barrage of statistical epidemio- 
logical studies conducted on the grand and 
loud scale. 

4. A statistical association does not imply 
a cause and effect relationship, particularly, 
when the validity of the conclusions is se- 
riously questioned by such responsible statis- 
ticians as Joseph Berkson of the Mayo Clinic 
or Edward Lew of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

5. Bronchogenic re has never been 
produced by tobacco or its products in any 
experimental animal despite the multiplicity 
of attempts. Dr. Greene, of Yale, who has 
devoted a lifetime to experimental cancer 
research found no casual relationship be- 
tween smoking and lung cancer. Actually, he 
found tobacco tar to be among the lowert of 
the carcinogenic agents used experimentally. 
The production of skin cancer by tobacco 
products is of little significance, particularly, 
when reputable investigators could not re- 
produce the experiment. 

6. History has repeatedly demonstrated 
that whenever an inaccessible cancer becomes 
accessible, the incidence automatically in- 
creases. Prior to 1930, the clinica? facilities 
for the diagnosis of lung cancer were few 
and far between even in thoracic disease 
hospitals, The perfection of diagnostic tools 
(exfoliative cytology, bronchoscopy, radi- 
ology, and exploratory thoractomy) occurred 
within the past 25 years. This is obvious to 
all who haye worked through this era. Many 
hospitals now perform more bronchoscopies 
per day than they did per year a quarter of 
a century ago. The records of a world- 
famous cancer institute show that its staff 
recognized only about half a dozen lung can- 
cers annually before 1930. 

7. Lung cancer is a disease of older age 
groups, There are more older people among 
us and more potential candidates for lung 
cancer. The total number of cases is in- 
creasing but the rate of increase is slowing 
down and will eventually be stabilized like 
laryngeal or other upper respiratory cancers 
in which diagnostic methods have been long 
established. 

8. The nasopharynx and the larynx are 
greatly exposed to tobacco products and if 
tobacco is a carcinogen for the lung, it 
should also act on the upper respiratory 
Passage. However, no statistical association 
has been demonstrated between increased 
consumption of cigarettes and increased in- 
eidence ot upper respiratory cancer. In 1940, 
the United States death rate from laryngeal 
cancer was 1.1 per 100,000 and in 1950, it 
was 1.2 per 100,000. 

9. The predominance of the disease in 
males has lent support to the smoking 
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theory on the assumption that men are the 
heavier smokers Be that as it may, women 
have been smoking prodigiously for a great 
many years. If smoking were à factor in 
lung cancer, the ratio between male lung 
cancers and female lung cancers should be 
gradually decreasing over the years. How- 
ever, although the disease is in 
females, the ratio is always predominantly in 
favor of the male suggesting that the greater 
susceptibility of the male is based on more 
basic sexual factors. 

10. The prevalence of lung cancer is more 
related to diagnostic facilities than it is to 
smoking, air pollution, or other urban fac- 
tors. No matter how remote the community, 
the establishment of a diagnostic center 
inevitably results in a greater incidence of 
lung cancer. A survey in East Pakistan dis- 
closed 20 new cases over an 18 month pe- 
riod; only 2 of the new cases were heavy 
smokers and these used the hukka, a water- 
filtered pipe. 

The recent increase of lung cancer 
throughout the world has occurred in coun- 
tries where cigarette consumption has in- 
creased (United States, Canada, Italy), and 
it also occurred in countries where cigarette 
consumption remained fairly stationary 
(Germany, Austria, Turkey, Japan). Na- 
tional origins have also been implicated in 
lung cancer. In an epidemiological study 
in New Zealand, Eastcott found a higher in- 
cidence of lung cancer among those who were 
originally born in England, the risk of con- 
tracting lung cancer being proportionate to 
the years in which they were exposed to the 
English environment. Smoking was absolved 
inasmuch as the smoking habits of both 
countries are similar. 

11. The epidemiological studies, unsup- 
ported by corroborative experimental data, 
show only the number of smokers who have 
lung cancer. Any other conclusion is specu- 
lative. In a disease like cancer, in which 
80 little etiological data has been established, 
it is presumptive to rely on epidemiological 
studies which are questioned by statistical 
experts and refuted by clinical experience. 

Until the etiology of lung cancer has been 
firmly established more will be gained by a 
circumspect point of view. Medicine has had 
its share of collossal blunders in the past. 
Not too long ago, tuberculosis was attributed 
to night alr and lung cancer, to tuberculosis, 

Respectfully submitted. 

- Mutton B. Rosenstiatr, M. D. 

P. S—References are available at the end 
of chapter 11, Cancer of the Lung, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 


326,000,000 adult male regular cigarette 
smokers in the United States, 15,000,000 
adult female regular smokers in the United 
States. 


The Small Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the South Carolina 
Gaffney Ledger of August 13, 1957: 

THE SMALL Farm 

An official of the Department of Agricul- 
ture recently stated that, in his opinion, there 
were too many farms in the United States. 
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While the official may be right, we dislike 
accepting such a statement. 

We like to belleve that in this country 
there is always room for the free farmer, who 
wants to till his land and make his life by 
working the soll. We hesitate to accept the 
conclusion that farming is only for the big 
operator, the mass-farmer, so to speak. 

We think that America will be a stronger 
Nation, and a greater one, as long as the indi- 
vidual and his family can farm a small area, 
living with the soil and keeping in touch with 
the earth in this fashion. We think that no 
occupation is nobler than that of farming. 

We suspect the trouble with the farmer 
today and the farm situation in the United 
States is that the farmer does not get an 
adequate share of the income and profits 
from his products. We think the Agricul- 
ture Department would do well to concen- 
trate its efforts in this direction, rather than 
in the negative field, by concluding that we 
have too many farms. 

Actually, the one-family farm can operate 
relatively cheaply today—with a few mech- 
anized vehicles—because much of the labor 
is performed by the family itself, in the 
tradition of the farm, and therefore labor 
costs are kept down to a minimum. 

If the farmer were getting his fair share 
of the income and profits derived from farm 
products, there would always be room in this 
country for the one-family farm. We hope 
there always will be. 


Jury Trial for Editors? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, it begins to 
appear that some of the newspaper edi- 
tors who so vigorously supported the 
House version of the civil-rights bill and 
who s0 militantly opposed the jury-trial 
amendment have suddenly discovered 
that the bill may not after all be entirely 
meritorious in every detail. They are 
afraid that one provision in the bill may 
Possibly expose them to criminal prose- 
cution for the disclosure of matters dis- 
cussed in executive session of the Civil 
Rights Commission. In connection with 
such prosecution they have not, signifi- 
cantly, protested the fact that they will 
pe 1 to the protection of a jury 

al. 


Touching that point in a most pierc- 
ing way was an editorial in the August 
18, 1957, edition of the Sunday Star 
which, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I quote herewith: 

Ir THIS Be Treason 

Some of the editors around the country 
are quite upset over one of the provisions of 
the civil-rights bill which could affect them. 
Under that provision, approved by House and 
Senate, anyone who releases or “uses” with- 
out the consent of the Commission on Civil 
Rights any testimony or evidence given in 
executive session of the Commission shall 
be fined or imprisoned. > 

The protesting editors, knowing they 
would print such testimony if they could 
get it, say this provision is very bad, and they 
argue that it Infringes upon freedom of the 
Press. Maybe so. Yet the editors may not 
realize how fortunate they really are. For 
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if they were prosecuted for violating the ob- 
jectionable provision, they would at least 
have the right of jury trial. 

According to some of the propaganda ema- 
nating from the Department of Justice, 
which some of the editors have been parrot- 
ing, jury trial has no place in the civil- 
rights bill. What is sauce for the goose, 
however, is sauce for the gander, Why should 
editors have jury trials? Perhaps the juries 
would not convict. What should be done, 
therefore, is to “strengthen” the provision. 
It should be amended to give the Attorney 
General the right to bring a civil action in 
the name of the United States to prevent 
acts on the part of editors in printing un- 
authorized news that leaks from executive 
sessions of the Commission. This would fol- 
low the basic pattern of the civil-rights bill 
in sgeking to protect the right to vote. 
Clothed with this new power, the Govern- 
ment could try offending editors without a 
jury. The process would sustain the power 
and dignity of the Federal judiciary, as this 
empty phrase goes, and send the editors to 
jail without undue delay. 

That, at least, Is the line some of the edl- 
tors have been taking in opposing the Sen- 
ate's jury-trial amendment. The civil-rights 
bill, therefore, should not be “weakened” or 
“emasculated” or “nullified” or “destroyed” 
by giving offending editors jury trials, or by 
safeguarding the freedom of the press at the 
cost of interfering with the rights of the 
Commission on Civil Rights to the privacy 
of its executive sessions. 

The irony of political circumstance which 
finds able editors defending freedom of infor- 
mation while swallowing the hokum that 
some citizens should forfeit the freedom of 


trial by jury is inescapable. So if this be 
treason, make the most of it. 
The Jaycee Safe Driving Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr, Speaker, I am 
sure the Members of this body are fa- 
miliar with and applaud the efforts of 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce to encourage safe and re- 
sponsible automobile driving on the part 
of our teen-agers and to report the 
progress being made. These efforts are 
made effective through the Jaycee chap- 
ters and members in the several States. 
The written examinations and road tests 
provided for afford an opportunity for 
all teen-agers to demonstrate to their 
community that they are interested in 
increasing their knowledge of traffic laws 
and improving their driving ability, and 
that actually they are doing so. 

Now in its sixth year as a national 
junior chamber of commerce safety 
program, the Teen-Age Road-E-O has 
gained steadily in teen-age participation. 
The demonstrated value of this type 
of traffic safety programing has at- 
tracted the support of teen-agers them- 
selves, their parents, educators, traf- 
fic authorities, and community lead- 
ers. Each year, State and National 
organizations, all interested in traffic 
safety, contribute time, abilities, and 
money to make every Teen-Age Road- 
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E-O a success. Businesses, law enforce- 
ment officials, driving instructors, and 
nce personnel cooperate with the 
Jaycees in staging the local, State, and 
National Teen-Age Road-E-O programs. 
On June 30, last, I had the privilege 
and pleasure of attending the New York 
State Teen-Age Road-E-O held in Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., in my congressional dis- 
trict. Upon this occasion the Batavia 
Jaycee Chapter, under the chairman- 
Ship of Mr. E. A. Thornton, Jr., of Ba- 
tavia, was host to the participants. Some 
seventy-odd teen-agers from all parts of 
the State were there to sit for the written 
examination and participate in the driv- 
ing tests. I was deeply impressed and 
encouraged by what I saw there. There 
is much to hope for from the enthusiasm 
and determination of those young peo- 
Ple and the results of their performances. 
Iam proud to report at this time that 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has honored the State of New 
York for conducting the outstanding 
Teen-Age Road-E-O in the Nation, The 
Welcome and gratifying decision to do 
60 was made upon the basis of the over- 
all excellence of the Batavia event the 
Splendid percentage of participation of 
Jaycee Chapters in the State the effective 
Promotion program used and the size 
and scope of the awards banquet. 

A handsome trophy was presented to 
the State by the national Jaycee organi- 
Zation. Its executive board made the 
Presentation to Past New York State 
Jaycee President F. Joseph Leone at a 
luncheon meeting in Tulsa, Okla., on July 
26. The inscription upon it réad: 

United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
Merce Outstanding Safe Driving Teen- 
Age Road-E-O 1956-57—New York— 
State President F. Joseph Leone, State 
Chairman E. A. Thornton, Jr,’ This is 
the first time that such an award has 

made and we of New York State 
are justiy proud of this outstanding 
record of achievement. l 


Communist Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20,1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
Of the greatest hazards to our way of 
life is the refusal or inability of our peo- 
ple to recognize the subversive individ- 
ual for what he is. I commend to you 
the following article by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the Herald Tribune 
this morning, August 20, 1957: 

Tonay IN NATIONAL Arrams—Sry ARREST, 
Monnos Reporr CALLED A WARNING TO 
GULLIBLE 

(By David Lawrence) = 

WASEINGTON, August 19.—The arrest of 
high officer of the Soviet secret police who 
has been gathering and transmitting secret 
defense data from this country to the Com- 
Munists, and the revelations of an American 
businessman who has for 12 years been an 
Undercover agent of the FBI, participating 
in Communist espionage operations in 
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America from the inside, ought to open up 
the eyes of many well intentioned but in- 
credibly naive Americans who have been 
pooh-poohing the Communist menace. 

Boris Morros—a counterspy for the FBI— 
issued a few days ago, with the permission 
of the United States attorney in New York, 
the most significant statement about Com- 
munist activity in this country that has yet 
come to light. He said: 

“I know from personal information and 
experience that Soviet esplonage has made 
considerable infiltration in this country. 
Many of the agents working for Russia are 
important people, financially independent 
and often held in high esteem. Many of the 
Soviet’s most active workers in this country 
dont come from the rank and file, nor the 
underprivileged. They are people who have 
the kind of contacts which will be useful to 
the Soviets, and they are being paid to do 
their jobs of treason in the United States.“ 

Those Supreme Court justices who live in 
a vacuum might well ponder what this under- 
cover man now tells. Likewise, those so- 
called liberals who have been unwittingly 
lending their prestige to a kind of bianket 
protection of Communists and sympa- 
thizers—as being merely addicts of some 
kind of philosophy or political belief— 
might prepare for a sad disillusionment as 
they read what Boris Morros has learned 
about the work of Soviet spies in America. 


MUST HAVE CONTACTS 


For no Communist spy calls directly on a 
newspaper editor or on & Member of Con- 
gress or on a political leader to exercise in- 
fluence. Somewhere in between the espio- 
nage apperatus and the official or institution 
sought to be reached is a contact—with no 
foreign accent or identification—who at- 
tempts to use Americans as tools of Moscow. 
This is the most baffling kind of screen that 
faces the detective arm of the Government, 
the FBI. Sometimes there is another type 
of contact who himself is unaware that any- 
thing has been planted on him. Also there 
may be other intermediaries beyond him who 
heip to relay a suggested course of action 
which ultimately would be favorable to the 
Communist cause, particularly in the field 
of propaganda. 

Then there is the cover technique by 
which, according to Mr. Morros, 55 business 
firms in the United States were covers for 
Soviet espionage, Mr. Morros told the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities how 
the Communists had proposed to expand his 
own small recording company in Hollywood, 

“This firm,” said Mr. Morros, “was to serve 
as an espionage cover and provide an oppor- 
tunity to legitimize Soviet agents as repre- 
sentatives of the firm,” 

COURT STAND RECALLED 

Yet a majority of the Supreme Court say 
they don't know what an un-American 
activity is and why the committee wants to 

e un-American activities. 

“r want to emphasize,” says Mr. Morros, 

“that the Russian plot is far more strongly 

zed in this country and throughout 
the world than is generally understood by 
our people. * * * 

“Another Russian agent, a prominent 
American woman * * not only said the 
same thing (suspicion about Morros) but she 


_reported her suspicions to the second sec- 


retary of the Russian Embassy in Washing- 
ton. I had a number of close shaves but 
none closer than when this woman's report 
on me was received in Moscow while I was 
there, conferring with the heads of the Rus- 
sian secret police.” 

Yet there are many persons who want to 
throw monkey wrenches into the machinery 
of exposure which congressional committees 
have been using effectively. Also, there is 
a concerted effort to assist in the evasive 
tactics of witnesses who could, if they chose, 
give important information that would tell 
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the FBI and the public about spies and their 
contacts with Americans, 

Unfortunately, the Supreme Court—by 
Tuling that the first amendment as well as 
the fifth amendment now can be invoked to 
help conceal treason—has thwarted the ef- 
forts of the Government to obtain much 
data necessary to protect the security of 
the United States. 

Maybe the testimony by Boris Morros will 
open the eyes of the American people to the 
barriers and obstacles being placed in the 
path of investigative agencies by well-mean- 
ing but misguided and ill-informed persons 
in what amounts to a protection of the 
espionage being conducted by the Soviets 
inside America. 


The Capitol Guide Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to establish a 
free guide service for the United States 
Capitol Building. 

The Capitol Building is the only build- 
ing in Washington where visitors are 
charged for guide service. 

The White House visitors do not have 
to pay for the privilege. 7 

One of the very interesting and curi- 
ous institutions in the Nation’s Capital, 
familiar to anyone who has visited here, 
is the Capitol Guide Service. This sery- 
ice has persisted for at least 80 years in 
its present form, so I have learned, and 
the 2 million to 3 million people who visit 
the Capitol Building annually are led to 
believe that they are required to pay a 25- 
cent fee for the services of these guides. 
Few know in advance of the charge and 
fewer still know that they are free to 
roam over the Capitol Building by them- 
selyes without paying the fee—they feel 
they have to pay to see their own Capitol. 

The anomaly of a guide service in the 
Capitol Building of a major Nation 
charging the sightseers for services is 
unique, and is remarked on constantly by 
visitors from abroad, being compared 
unfavorably with practices in their own 
countries. 

Personally, I never have had the 
slightest complaint to make about any’ 
of the Capitol guides as individual 
These guides are unusually fine men 
and women who make a contribution to 
an understanding of their Government 
by those who visit Washington, D.C. I 
simply am commenting on the practice 
of leading visitors to the Capitol Build- 
ing—who, after all, as citizens and tax- 
payers, own the very building housing 
the Congress—to believe they must pay 
to see their own property. Ever since 
I first had the privilege of going through 
this building, I have been convinced that 
it, of all buildings in the United States, 
ought to have free guide service. The 
present system just grew up without any 
thought being given to a permanent 
program. 
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I visited a few foreign capitals when 
abroad in the Navy during World War II 
and I have talked to widely traveled 
Members of the Congress as well as other 
experienced travelers and the consensus 
is that the system of charging is distinc- 
tive and that there is no foreign capital, 
and no capital in any of the 48 States, 
which has a similar system. 

Control of the Capitol Building is 
vested in the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and these distinguished officials 
delegate their authority to a board, com- 
posed of the Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper of the Senate, the Sergeant at 
Arms of the House of Representatives 
and the Architect of the Capitol. 


I would like to see the uniform practice 
for guide service established in the Na- 
tion’s Capital applicable alike to the 
White House and the other Federal 
buildings, extended to include the Cap- 
itol Building. The practice of charging, 
and herding visitors to this great Capitol 
Building into groups, to make sure that 
all pay and few escape, seems to me to 
be a cheap and degrading one. 

According to the best information I 
have been able to gather on the sub- 
ject, the present guides make at least 
$10,000 a year. 

Legislation was considered by the Con- 
gress in the 1920's to set up a free guide 
service but affirmative action to change 
the system did not result. Perhaps the 
time has come to abolish the present 
pernicious and unwise system and estab- 
lish a permanent and dignified guide 
service for the Capitol Building, one more 
in keeping with our historic character 
and traditions. 

It is interesting to note that on Feb- 
Tuary 12, 1925, Congressman \Taylor, 
Democrat, Colorado, sponsored legisla- 
tion at that time to establish a perma- 
nent guide service and told the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
that: 

In 1876, during the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia, great crowds visited Wash- 
ington and came through this building. Up 
to that time there had been no guide system 
of any kind. There were some shell-game 
and three-card fellows, numerous pickpock- 
ets, and other crooks got in here. As a result 
Congress decided to, establish some system 
in the handling of tourists, and they ap- 
pointed five guides to superintend the sight- 
seers, and they were allowed to collect tips 
as their remuneration. That is the way this 
thing started. 


I include here an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
August 18, 1957, entitled “The Bite in the 
Capitol“: 

THE BITE IN THE CAPITOL 


Many persons who have been made to feel 
that they were encroaching on a private 
preserve as they browsed through the Capitol 
without joining an organized tour will ap- 
preciate Representative Franx THOMPSON'S 
suggestion that free guide service be pro- 
vided. The Capitol is the center of inter- 
est for millions of tourists who visit Wash- 
ington. They ought to be able to see It and 
to hear a bit of the history that has been 
made within its walls without being solicited 
for a fee. No doubt the guides who now do 
the work are able and conscientious, and 
since they draw no salaries from the Gov- 
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ernment they must necessarily charge visitors 
for their services. Courtesy tours by salaried 
guides would certainly be much more in 
keeping, however, with the dignity of a great 
nation. 


Address by Mr. Henry Loomis, Director, 
Office of Research and Intelligence, 
United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D. C., at the 38th Annual 
Encampment of the Department of 
Pennsylvania Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States Held at Harris- 
burg, Pa., July 10 Through July 14, 
1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
38th annual encampment of the De- 
partment of Pennsylvania Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, held 
at Harrisburg, Pa., July 10 through July 
14, there were several outstanding ad- 
dresses delivered by prominent officials 
of the Federal Government in keeping 
with the theme of the encampment, 
Defense Means Freedom. 

On July 13, 1957, the following address, 
entitled “Propaganda in the Struggle 
With Communism,” was delivered by Mr. 
Henry Loomis, Director, Office of Re- 
search and Intelligence, United States 
Information Agency, Washington, D. C.: 


PROPAGANDA IN THE STRUGGLE WITH 
CoMMUNISM 


(Remarks of Henry Loomis, Director, Office 
of Research and Intelligence, United States 
Information Agency, before the 38th An- 
nual Encampment, Department of Penn- 
sylvania, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Har- 
risburg, Pa,, July 13, 1957) 

It is always a pleasure to meet with a 
group such as yours, who have demonstrated 
their awareness of and interest in forcign 
affairs. Your previous speakers have dis- 
cussed the varlous aspects of foreign affairs 
I would particularly like to concentrate on a 
specialized phase—that of information and 
propaganda. 

In his recent televisſon presentation to 
this country, Khrushchev merely repeated 
the basic Communist belief in the inevitable 
triumph of the Communist way—which he 
called the socialist way. In order to achieve 
this eventual triumph, nothing is over- 
looked. No tactic is rejected—any zigzag in 
policy is acceptable—threats, violence, com- 
promise, concession—peace postures—any- 
thing which serves to advance the cause. 
Strategy may change but the goal remains 
the same—world domination. 

The Communist arsenal is fitted with many 
weapons. One of the most important has 
been propaganda. 

The step-up in the total propaganda effort 
of the Communists to the free world has 
been increasing steadily over the past several 
years and we estimate that the step-up of 
1956 over 1955 is between 10 and 15 percent. 

But the most important development is 
the emergence of Red China as a major 
propagandist, 
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The warhead of propaganda is semantics. 
The manipulation of words to produce the 
desired effect—to confuse—to stimulate sup- 
port—or to dissolve opposition. The Com- 
munists attempt to capture words such as 
peace, democracy, peoples, socialism. Thus, 
Mr. Khrushchev speaks of the ultimate so- 
cialism of our grandchildren when he means 
the communism of our grandchildren. 

Just how does Communist propaganda 
maintain its appeal to all peoples in light of 
recent events? The zigzags may be obvious 
to us but they do work. Through counter- 
attack and falsification they lessen the im- 
pact of bad situations. When the crisis oc- 
curred in Hungary, what was their propa- 
ganda tack? First they emphasized Suez— 
then they counterattacked. The Hungarian 
revolution was, they said, obviously a West- 
ern invasion—and had the Soviet Union not 
courageously intervened, the situation would 
have lead to world war III and the bomb. 
The commies provided white papers, news 
stories, pamphlets, and films to all parts of 
the world—and even staged public trials— 
to prove this line. 

It would be very wrong to assume that the 
Communist propaganda output is ridicu- 
lous—to assume that they are merely dis- 
pensing obvious lies. On the contrary. 
They appeal to the natural aspirations of 
people. In Asia and Africa, for example, 
they appeal for immediate solutions to colo- 
nial problems irrespective of the practica- 
bility while we attempt to work out real solu- 
tions which the extremists tend to consider 
too slow. 


The warhead of propaganda ts semantics. 
The manipulation of words to produce the 
desired effect—to confuse—to stimulate sup- 
port—or to dissolve opposition. The Com- 
munists attempt to capture words such as— 
peace, democracy, peoples, socialism. ‘Thus, 
Mr. Khrushchey speaks of the ultimate so- 
clalism of our grandchildren when he means 
the communism of our grandchildren. 

Just how does Communist propaganda 
maintain its appeal to all peoples in light 
of recent events. The zigzags may be ob- 
vious to us but they do work. Through 
counterattack and falsification they lessen 
the impact of bad situations. When the 
crisis occurred in Hungary, what was their 
propaganda tack? First they emphasized 
Suez—then they counterattacked. The Hun- 
garian revolution was, they said, obviously 
a western invasion—and had the Soviet 
Union not “courageously” intervened, the 
situation would have led to world war III 
and the bomb. The Commies provided 
“white papers,” news stories, pamphlets, 
and films to all parts of the world—and even 
staged public trials—to prove this “line.” 


It would be very wrong to assume that 
the Communist propaganda output is ridic- 
ulous—to assume that they are merely dis- 
pensing obvious lies. On the contrary. They 
appeal to the natural aspirations of peo- 
ple. In Asia and Africa, for example, they 
appear for immediate solutions to colonial 
problems irrespective of the practicability 
while we attempt to work out real solutions 
which the extremists tend to consider too 
slow. 

As I mentioned earlier, Communist China 
has emerged as a major propagandist. In 
many areas of the world, their propaganda 
has advantages. China has become a world 
power in the last 5 years and makes the claim 
that its experience is therefore more help- 
ful to the other newly emerging indepen- 
dent countries and those striving to be in- 
dependent. The Chinese are nonwhite and 
non-European, which gives them an ad- 
vantage in Asia. They have demonstrated a 
subtlety and flair for propaganda which, in 
many areas, has made them a more effec- 
tive opponent than the Russians. Naturally, 
the large numbers of overseas Chinese— 


about 12 million—give them a special target. 


, 
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The Communist propaganda apparatus is 
e and complex. Three major devices are 
used, First, government-to-government re- 
lationships which provide the normal tools 
available to any major country—diplomatic 
missions, cultural attachés, friendship socie- 
ties. A single free world country may have 
as many as a half dozen bilateral friendship 
Societies, including Soviet, Chinese and sat- 
elfte. One of the half dozen societies may 
have as many as 100 branches within the 
Country. The second propaganda device is 
the activity of local Communist parties 
which exist in every country, though they are 
illegal in some. 

The third device is front groups, both na- 
tional and international—all of which are 
Controlled by Communists—although often 
this control is coyert and not apparent to 
Many well-meaning but nalve members. 

ere are 13 international fronts—the 
Major ones include organizations such as 
the World Peace Council and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Others are 
aimed at lawyers, doctors, women, youth, and 
80 on. Each front group has its own propa- 
Banda, hewing to the party line, 

All three of these propaganda devices 
Make use of the normal channels of commu- 
nication, For example: the Russians alone 
Published 28 million books in free world 
languages in 1956—in the first 6 weeks of 
1956, Red China sent more juvenile books 
into Southeast Asia than had the free world 
Countries during the entire year of 1955. 
Communists broadcast 2,141 hours to the 
Tree world and produced 182 films in 1956. 

Thus far I have dealt with only their post- 
tive propaganda directed to the free world. 

ey also spend considerable money on de- 
fensive effort for example: approximately 
$115 million was spent last year just in 
Jamming the broadcasts from the west 
incidentally, this is $20 million more than 
the entire 1958 budget for the whole United 
States Information Agency. 

What is the United States doing about this 
Communist propaganda? 

Responsibility for the official information 
effort of your Government rests with the 
United States Information Agency. It has 
& dual role—positive—to explain America 
and American policy abroad—and negative 
to combat the lies of communism. 

To see how this works exactly, I would like 
to explain how a typical post in the Mid- 
east looks and operates. It would have on 
its staff 5 to 10 Americans and 30 to 40 citi- 
Zens of the Mideast country. The major 
Post would be in the capital city and prob- 
ably there would be posts in the provinces. 

These people, working with the United 
States Ambassador and Embassy, handle the 
Public relations of the United States in that 
country. 

They serve as press officers, Issuing mate- 
rial for use in the local press and radio and 
Provi background information on a 
Myriad of subjects from official American 
Policy to current situations in American 
education to facts about the Hungarian 

volution. 3 

They operate an information center and 
library—often the only public library in the 
country—where people may come for infor- 
mation, to learn English—to see and meet 
Americans. These officers must be adept in 
the use of motion pictures, showing movies 
at the center, and taking them into the vil- 
lages through mobile units—movies covering 
everything from health and sanitation to 
Current news events. 

Our officers must work closely with min- 
istries of education, local institutions of 
learning—community cultural leaders and 
Students. They must interview and select 
Candidates for exchange scholarships. They 
Must be equipped to conduct classes in basic 
English—they must even be able to call a 
Food square dance when the occasion pre- 
Sents itself. In short, they must, day and 
night, perform a myrjad of duties all aimed 
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at improving the position of the United 
States in the country. 

To aid these field officers, materials are 
sent out from USIA-Washington—books, 
pamphlets, news and feature stories, exhibits, 
packaged radio and TV shows, films. Most 
of the material sent from Washington is 
translated and adapted in the field. Fre- 
quently this semifinished material is given 
to local people who use parts of it in their 
own publications. One of our primary du- 
ties is to provide reliable, basic facts about 
the United States for a host of people. This 
has paid off—even in countries as sophisti- 
cated as England, reputable editors come to 
us to check their facts about the United 
States. 

Our officers work long and hard hours— 
they often endure real physical hardships 
with sometimes considerable health risk. 
On small posts, away from the capital, they 
are sometimes the only American in miles— 
often the only contact which people will 
ever have with America. 

The United States bas its allies, who, from 
time to time assist in the job of countering 
Communist propaganda—but they do not 
explain America. 

Of course, the United States Information 
Agency is not the only source of information 
about the United States for overseas people. 
Where there is a sizable United States in- 
dustry, its actions and its public relations 
policy have a major local impact. American 
communications outlets, particularly, have a 
major impact—wire services, newspapers, 
book publishers, motion-picture productions. 
But these private concerns, of course, are 
not primarily interested in explaining United 
States Government policy or Americans. 
That is the primary interest of the United 
States Information Agency. 

Obviously, none of these private groups 
can be centrally directed—nor should they 
be. Much of what they do is helpful to 
USIA. Some of it is neither helpful nor a 
hindrance—frankly, a little of it has from 
time to time been counterproductive. 

To achieve some unity of action abroad 
the President recently inaugurated the Peo- 
ple to People program, of which the VFW 
is an important part. This effort is, neces- 
sarily, nongovernmental. USIA does stand 
ready to help or advise when called upon. 
As the President has said, the job of creating 
understanding between peoples is too big 
for one agency, too big, indeed, for Govern- 
ment itself. It demands the active partici- 
pation and support of all Americans. 

You cannot win the propaganda battle 
once and for all—it is a continuous ebb and 
flow. For example, the effect of Hungary is 
rapidly wearing off. None of us, either the 
United States Information Agency or the 
American people—can relax, any more than 
a business can give up advertising because 
its sales increased this year. 

We must keep punching away, day and 
night. This is a long-range struggle we're 
engaged in. The Communists view it that 
way and we must too. 


Shaker Heights Sun-Press Nation’s Top 
Suburban Weekly © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 
Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 


me great pleasure to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the recent journalistic 
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honors awarded to the Shaker Heights 
Sun-Press. This outstanding publica- 
tion under the editorship of my good 
friend, Harry Volk, assisted by his most 
accomplished and efficient staff won top 
honors in a national contest for urban 
and suburban weeklies conducted an- 
nually by the Accredited Home News- 
papers of America, 

The Sun-Press took 5 first-place cita- 
tions in the category of weeklies with 
from 41,000 to 50,000 circulation. It was 
awarded first place for: First, General 
excellence; second, Community service: 
third, editorial and news content; 
fourth, best use of illustrative material; 
and, fifth, color printing. 

I am particularly proud to bring this 
to your attention, for not only does the 
Sun-Press serve nearly one-half of my 
congressional district, but I know at first 
hand what a wonderful job Harry Volk 
has done in building this newspaper over 
the past few years from a little throw- 
away to a newspaper of general circu- 
lation, and it is an accomplishment of 
which Harry Volk can well be proud. 

This is not the first time that the Sun- 
Press has merited national recognition, 
for only a short time ago, Time maga- 
zine mentioned it in a most favorable 
manner citing the outstanding coverage 
this newspaper has. 

My sincerest congratulations to Harry 
Volk and the members of his Sun-Press 
staff. 


The Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
been of the opinion that our great coun- 
try must have a reservoir of trained 
available manpower in reserve to back 
back up our standing military force if 
we are to maintain our military 
8 . Recent developments have in- 
dicated that there is a move to weaken 
this Reserve strength. I am so strongly 
interested in what is happening to the 
Reserve that I have addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Secretary of De- 
fense: 

AucustT 19, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, the Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: Members of Congress 
heard with satisfaction Defense Department 
statements 2 years ago that plans were in 
the making to expand and strengthen the 
Reserves as the standing force is reduced in 
strength. These policy announcements 
were made in testimony on the Armed Forces 
Reserve Policy Act of 1955. 

The concept that this Nation rely for its 
military security upon a rleatively small but 
highly trained and gifted standing force, 
supported by a huge reservoir of trained 
available manpower in Reserve was given to 
us by President Washington and has re- 
mained ever since among America’s proudest 
and most realistic traditions. 

At the conclusion of World War H, Con- 
gress and the leaders of the Defense Estab- 
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lishment were in agreement that the 2 
must keep in readiness its huge 

of experienced and battle-trained 8 
sailors, and airmen. An incentive program, 
aimed particularly at keeping available for 
possible call-up our Reserve officers was put 
into effect, and now has been expanded to 
bring into the trained military manpower 
pool those who would serve in the enlisted 
ranks. 

There now are widespread reports that new 
Defense Department policies are replacing 
these incentive policies, and whether by ac- 
cident or design, many of the older officers 
are discouraged and even dismayed by what 
some consider to be efforts to force them 
into premature retirement. 

As an example of the incentive in reverse 
is the removal of the United States Army Re- 
serve school trainees and other officers from 
a part-time pay status. Some of these Army 
Reserve officers have taken this as an im- 
plied suggestion that they withdraw from 
the training program. Whether or not that 
was intended, it readily can be seen that the 
abandonment of a training activity whose 
cost was relatively insignificant in a $40- 
billion military program might be subject 
to such interpretation. 

More discouraging to the Reserve officer, 
however, has been the imposition of very 
low age ceilings on the United States Army 
Reserve school trainees, which will have the 
effect of forcing to the sidelines many of our 
finest, experienced officers with proven ma- 
ture leadership capacities. 

The overall effect of an unjustified cur- 
tailment of the Reserve training program 
could be dangerous to our security. 

Our traditional reliance upon the Reserves 
has been more than simply a safeguard 
based upon superior numbers and training. 
The United States has survived because of 
the fighting spirit of our Armed Forces who 
have been called temporarily from civilian 
life to repel a military threat. In our tra- 
dition, we know this as the spirit of the 
minuteman—in the pattern of the Amer- 
ican patriot who was called from his 
plow, his shop, and his home in 1776 to 
wrest our independence from the mother 
country. We cannot risk loss of this spirit, 
and a blow at our Reserve leaders, as a 
group, involves such a risk, 

We in Congress are concerned that the 
civilian policymakers of the Department of 
Defense may have overlooked this possible 
effect. It is not pleasing to see our citizen- 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen given cavaller 
treatment when their desire is to be ready 
to serve their country in time of need. It 
makes us “wonder if Defense leaders are 
dropping our guard and perhaps inviting 
disaster. 


It is hoped that careful scrutiny will be 
given to all aspects of the current new pol- 
icies governing Reserve training. The com- 
mittees of Congress will expect to review 
thoroughly all decisions which affect this 
program, particularly those which appear to 
be a departure from our traditional concepts. 

With good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Rosert L. F. SIKES, 
Chairman, Army Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee. 


“Thirty-one Knot Burke” Steams Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I herewith include an editorial 
from the San Diego Evening Tribune of 
Friday, August 16, 1957. This editorial, 
“*31-Knot Burke’ Steams Ahead,” is a 
highly deserved tribute to Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, whom we know and admire as 
the recently reappointed Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

As the editorial points out, Admiral 
Burke, as Chief of Naval Operations, is 
still going full steam ahead in assuring 
this Nation of a modern, versatile, highly 
mobile Navy that is an increasingly in- 
dispensable feature of our national se- 
curity. 

In this connection, the editorial points 
up the farsighted, technological advance- 
ments that are being made in our sea- 
power under the present leadership of 
our Department of the Navy. 

Thus, the editorial places particular 
emphasis upon the effective teamwork 
that characterizes the top-level relation- 
ship in the Navy. I am glad to note 
that the editorial specifically underlines 
a situation which has been the inspira- 
tion for many favorable comments by 
Members of this House. I refer to the 
widely admired relationship that exists 
between the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. The Burke-Pate team, based 
upon the personal and mutual respect 
and understanding, that exists between 
them provides, as the editorial also 
points out, perfect support for the able 
civilian leadership of Navy Secretary 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., in integrating our 
naval forces in the Department of De- 
fense. p 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services. Committee I have personally 
been impressed by the fine relationship 
that exists between the Navy and the 
Marine Corps within the Department of 
the Navy. This fine Navy-Marine Corps 
relationship is, I believe. the direct result 
of the example set by the personal and 
professional relationship existing be- 
tween Admiral Burke and General Pate. 
This Burke-Pate relationship, so faith- 
fully reflected in Navy and Marine Corps 
organizational matters, is a most re- 
assuring and refreshing one in view of 
the frequent reports of dispute and argu- 
ment within the Pentagon. 

The organizational efficiency and 
smooth personal relationships that have 
become the hallmark of the Department 
of the Navy under Secretary Gates are 
a genuine source of satisfaction to all 
who are interested in our national 
security. Unquestionably this fine Navy 
and Marine Corps relationship which 
stems from the Burke-Pate spirit of 
teamwork could well serve as an example 
for other agencies with the Department 
of Defense. 

I commend the following editorial to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House, 

“THIRTY-ONE-KNOT Burke” Sreams AHEAD 

During World War II, Arleigh A. Burke 
earned the colorful nickname of “31-Knot 
Burke“ for his habit of pushing his destroyer 
units at just under boiler-bursting speed. 

Today, as an admiral and chief of naval 
operations, Burke still is going full steam 
ahead—at far faster speeds than 31 knots— 
as he completes his first term and begins a 
second one as CNO. 

This is a significant anniversary. It is the 
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first time since World War II that a CNO has 
taken office for the second time. Upon com- 
pletion of his second term, Burke will become 
the first CNO since 1927 to have held the 
office for 4 years. 

But far more than lengthy tenure is in- 
volved in any discussion of Arleigh Burke. 
This Nation can take pride and assurance 
in the Navy's top man for the progress he has 
wrought in our seapower and in his grasp of 
naval strategy and significance. 

During his first term as CNO, the Navy 
launched the U. S. S. Forrestal, the first of a 
line of giant new carriers—actually floating 
airbases. Since 1955, the Navy has sent aloft 
such speedy jets as the Skylancer, Crusader, 
Skyhawk, and the Martin Sea Master, Two 
more nuclear-powered submarines, the Sea- 
wolf and the Skate, have joined the Nautilus, 
the world’s first atom sub. . 

Burke fully understands the importance 
of the earth's water surface and its control 
by peaceful naval surface, subsurface and 
aerial forces. 

And he is one of the most articulate and 
effective spokesmen in the country when it 
comes to championing the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff system which gives the Navy a full yoice 
in overall military affairs—as opposed to a 
single, Prussian-style command. 

The high degree of efficiency of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy ts credited to the effective 
teamwork in which Burke functions so ca- 
pably with Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. The personal 
mutual respect and understanding of the two 
uniformed heads of the Department unques- 
tionably provide perfect support for the able 
civilian leadership of Navy Secretary Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., in Integrating our naval forces 
in the Department of Defense. 

America is fortunate in having a man of 
the stature and ability of “31-Knot Burke” 
at the helm of its naval operations in these 
swiftly changing times. 


An American Legion Post Speaks on 
Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Hyde Park Post, No. 1089, of the 
American Legion, which is in New Hyde 
Park, N. V., adopted the following resolu- 
tion on August 15, 1957: 

Whereas the Walter-McCarran Immigration 
Act, after 5 years of intensive investigation 
and research, was overwhelmingly passed by 
both Houses of Congress; and 

Whereas the objectives of the act are to 
keep from American shores criminals, Com- 
munists, and subversives, and to preserve the 
historic national origins quota system of 
immigration; and 

Whereas the act represents the most liberal 
immigration law in American history; and 

Whereas organized pressure groups, some 
of them subversive, have launched an in- 
tensive attack against the Walter-McCarran 
Act, and introduced proposals which if en- 
acted into law would virtually wipe out all 
of the protection against unrestricted immi- 
gration; and 

Whereas the 16th anational convention of 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
on February 12, 1957, passed a resolution to 
give high priority to a plan of action on a 
mational basis to destroy the Walter- 
McCarran Act: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, New 
Hyde Park Post, No. 1089, does hereby oppose 
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any further attempts to weaken, destroy, or 
repeal the Walter-McCarran Immigration 
and Nationality Act either by direct weaken- 
ing amendments or by any other legislative 
Action. And be it further 

Kesolred, That copies of this resolution be 
lorwarded to Senators and Congressmen rep- 
resenting Jegionnaires of New Hyde Park 
Post, No. 1089. 

Adopted by the New Hyde Park Post, No. 
1089, American Legion, this 15th day of 
August 1957. 

Certified: 

HaroLD A. SANDFORD, 
Adjutant. 


Lt. Gen. Thomas W. Herren 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, on July 31, 
1957, a distinguished son of Alabama and 
a faithful servant of the United States, 
Lt. Gen. Thomas W. Herren, retired 
from the Army after serving more than 
40 years. 

General Herren marked his long years 
of service with the outstanding qualities 
Of integrity, intelligence, and fortitude. 
He is a credit to the traditions of faithful 
National service and sacrifice which have 
been characterized by military service. 

He was born in Dadeville, Ala., August 
9. 1895, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in 1917. He immedi- 
ately entered the Army and received a. 
Commission as second lieutenant after 
Completing the officer’s training course. 
Shortly afterwards, he decided his life- 
long career by accepting a commission in 
the Regular Army. 

General Herren served in France dur- 
ing World War I, and returned to the 
United States to serve as a distinguished 
horseman in the old cavalry units. He 
Was well known in and out of the Army 
as an expert polo player and a cham- 
Dion horseman. 

During World War II, he took three 
Tegiments of his division, the 70th In- 
fantry, into Marseille and moved the 
force, named Task Force Herren, to the 
West bank of the Rhine River where de- 
fensive positions were set up. The task 
force played an important part in halting 
the last-ditch German offensive effort of 
late 1944. When the remainder of the 
division arrived in France, Task Force 
Herren was dissolved, but General Her- 
ren continued to demonstrate his leader- 
ship and skill as a valued subordinate. 

After the war, General Herren held im- 
Portant assignments in Korea, and as the 
Chief of Army Special Services where he 
did much to improve the Army's splendid 
intramural athletics activities. He was 
Well known to many of us while he served 
as commander of the Military District of 
Washington. 

In 1952, General Herren returned to 
Korea, where he served as chief of civil 
affairs, and later as the commander of 
the Korean Communications Zone. 

General Herren’s enormous capacities 
for leadership and administration typi- 
fied his service in the Korean war. He, 
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was the engineer for the pattern of 
prisoner exchanges which repatriated 
gallant American fighting men. He met 
the demands, often urgent, for critical 
military supplies on the front lines, and 
he skillfully helped to maintain the 
democratic Government of Korea on a 
firm footing. His work was often behind 
the scenes, and rarely made the head- 
lines, but it was the sustaining life- 
blood of the action in Korea. 

Subsequently, General Herren took 
command cf the vast Northern Area 
Command of Germany at a time that the 
democratie Republic was truly beginning 
to assume its position among the leading 
nations of the world. Through his skill- 
ful, tactful, and understanding direction, 
lasting bonds were cemented between the 
American and German peoples. In the 
short span of 8 years, one of Germany's 
fiercest fighters had become one of its 
stanchest friends. 

In December 1954, General Herren took 
command of the First United States 
Army, where he directed the Army units 
in New York, New Jersey, and New Eng- 
land. In this populous area of the United 
States, General Herren became a valued 
counselor, benefactor, and rescuer. 

During the disastrous hurricanes and 
New England floods of 1955, General 
Herren directed the skillful and humani- 
tarian efforts of his troops to avert trag- 
edy which might well have followed had 
he not acted quickly and decisively. In 
the flight for freedom of the Hungarian 
patriots, it was General Herren who per- 
scnally directed the opening and Army 
operation of the Hungarian Refugee 
Center at Camp Kilmer. He threw ex- 
cuses and delays out the window and pre- 
pared the Kilmer center in a few days for 
the tremendous influx of grateful Hun- 
garians who have come to be a world 
symbol in defiance of the evil forces of 
communism. 

In his capacity as senior member for 
the Army to the Mililtary Staff Commit- 
tee of the United Nation, General Her- 
ren won the respect and admiration of 
that august body. He strengthened re- 
lations among the various armed services 
in his area, and he was counted as a val- 
uable friend by his New York City neigh- 
bors. His life is refiection of the 
highest standards of service to his coun- 
try. 

The citizens of the United States to- 
gether with their elected servants give 
their sincere thanks to Lt. Gen. Thomas 
W. Herren for his faithful and effective 
service, and all wish him every happiness 
in his retirement, 


Workers’ Paradise? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr.. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
August 16, 1957, commenting on the way 
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the Communist regime in Poland han- 
dled the recent streetcar strike at Lodz: 
WORKERS' PARADISE? 

The Communist regime in Poland won a 
pyrrhic victory at Lodz when it succeeded in 
crushing the strike of streetcar workers 
through familiar tactics—the employment of 
force. Regular troops and the so-called 
workers’ militia, meaning strong-arm 
squads of Reds, came to the assistance of the 
local police, employing guns, clubs, and tear 
gas to subdue the workers. Thus, Poland 
and the rest of the world, free and slave, were 
treated to another demonstration of the love 
and consideration of the Communist masters 
of the land have for their subjects. 

It will be interesting to see how the Reds, 
pledged to aid downtrodden, explain this 
“settlement” of the walkout. In the first 
place, the workers were not making extreme 
demands, seeking only an increase in wages 
from 15 to 20 cents an hour, so life might 
be sustained. They asked also an end to 
the lottery system under which they were 
paid according to the amount of collections. 

For seeking relief from these intolerable 
conditions in what Is supposed to be a work- 
ers“ paradise, they were pushed around by 
thugs until they capitulated. All demands, 
of course, were denied. 

But this is not the last of the incident. 
The Reds may not know it, but they have a 
lion by the tail, not just at Lodz and Poznan, 
but everywhere. Poland is ready to snap, 
but apparently the people want to be sure 
there will be no repetition of Hungary when 
they make their bid for freedom. 

The Red leaders in Warsaw these days 
must find their seat just as uncomfortable 
as their contemporaries in Moscow despite 
all the bluster with which they are confront- 
ing enemies at home and abroad. 


Bernard M. Baruch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News on 
the occasion of the 87th birthday of that 
great humanitarian and American, 
Bernard M. Baruch: 

Happy BIRTHDAY BERNARD M. BARUCH 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

On Monday Americans will honor Bernard 
M. Baruch on the occasion of his 87th birth- 
day. We express our gratitude for his great 
contributions to his country and to human- 
ity. We pray God that he will be spared to 
us for many more years of useful and hon- 
orable service. 

If we were asked to mame the man who 
has contributed most to America's greatness 
in the last half century, we should place 
Bernard M. Baruch at the top. He is a 
monarch of the mind, a giant of the Ameri- 
can spirit. He has crowded into his life 
the achievements of a veritable host of men. 
His gifts are varied and his pursuits many. 

Mr. Baruch has been for America first 
and always above all the rest of the world. 
His is a virile Americanism. It is the philos- 
ophy of his life, the touchstone of his 
thoughts, the mentor of his actions. 

He is giving himself to his country and 
his country's cause, justifying the appli- 
cation of Paul's tribute to the Macedonian 
church: “They first gave themselves.” Mr. 
Baruch is known as a President maker, a 
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presidential adviser, a park-bench states- 
man. He has never held public office, but 
he has been the head coach of his country. 

His towering integrity, his mighty heart, 
and his greatness of soul exercise far-reach- 
ing influence on world events, He is among 
the foremost leaders of the common good 
of our generation. He is a genius as a 
leader of men. 

His deep sympathy and sincere interest in 
all phases of human activity has attracted 
the admiration and confidence of the people 
of our Nation. A fidelity of purpose and a 
profundity of moral rectitude guides him in 
his public and in his private life. 

His splendid optimism, his lofty patriot- 
ism, and his unbounded faith in humanity 
never desert him. A magnificent individual- 
ity coupled with a magnetic personality en- 
dears him to all. His superb courage is 
neither halted by the magnitude of the task 
before him nor by the criticisms of those 
who differ with him. 

Bernard Baruch is the apostle of peace. 
His is the authentic yoice of our country. In 
Europe kings, presidents, and premiers have 
honored his name and heard his yoice. He 
speaks in denunciation of duplicity, cruelty, 
bigotry, and hate. He speaks in the name of 
standards unsullied and Ideals sublime. 

In every act, and in every utterance, his 
only motive is “my country.” His generos- 
ity knows no bounds, His life is an answer 
to that noble sentiment voiced by the poet, 
S. W. Foss: 


“Bring me men to match my plans, 
Men with empires in their purpose, 
And new eras in their brains. 
Pioneers to cleanse thought’s marshlands, 
and to cleanse old error's fen; 
Bring me men to match my mountains— 
bring me men.“ 


Loyalty and duty and reverence urge us to 
write, while memory is clear and events are 
fresh, what we know of him upon whom his 
fellow men place such great faith. Let us 
propose a universal toast to the health of 
Bernard M. Baruch. Let us resolve to do 
our full duty in the pursuit of his high 
ideals and concepts. Let us give thanks to 
Almighty God for him. 


Address by Congresswoman Kathryn E. 
Granahan, of Pennsylvania, at Annual 
Session, Imperial Court, Daughters of 
Isis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Sunday it was my privilege and 
pleasure to address the opening meeting 
of the 43d annual session of the Imperial 
Court, Daughters of Isis, as this group 
began an outstanding convention in my 
city of Philadelphia. 

A number of the Members have in- 
quired of me about the speech I made 
at that affair and indicated that there 
was some interest in my remarks among 
the membership of the House. I am 
flattered to think that is so. In any 
event, and in view of the inquiries, I am 
including the text of my talk under 
unanimous consent in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
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To the imperial commandress and to all 
the members of the Daughters of Isis, I bring 
you greetings from Philadelphia—and a 
warm welcome to each and every one of you. 
We are pleased and delighted to have this 
wonderful group meeting in our convention 
hall. I bid you welcome on behalf of every- 
one in this great city. 

Believe me when I say that I am deeply 
flattered—and that is the only word for it— 
to be invited to address this great gathering. 
The letter which came to me from my fellow 
Philadelphian, your imperial publicist, Mrs, 
Louise Stewart Jones, was so complimentary 
that the moment I received It I immediately 
accepted and said I would come. 

Congresswomen are not immune from 
fiattery, and a comparatively new Member of 
Congress such as I am is still at the stage 
of being a little surprised to be singled out 
for attention. 

But it was not just the nice invitation, 
addressed in such flattering terms by Mrs. 
Jones, which convinced me I should quickly 
accept the invitation. It was, rather, some 
of the information which I received about 
this organization, and the work you do, 
which convinced me I wanted to come and 
speak to you and meet with you and join 
you in this affair honoring your imperial 
commandress. 

The world is full of a lot of things, and 
everyone ls so busy that frequently we neg- 
lect to stop and look at the things of real 
value all around us. Each day, we have 
problems in the operation of our households, 
or problems on the job of one sort or an- 
other, or problems in finding the right shoes 
to go with the new dress or hat, or prob- 
lems in paying off debts or buying a car or a 
million and one other things. The day ends 
and we are exhausted and we wonder where 
all of our efforts have gone—and what we 
have accomplished, 

As individuals, I am sure all of us have 
had that experience from time to time. 
There are never enough hours in the day, 
never enough days in the week, for us to be 
able to do the things we plan for and intend 
to do. We just never seem to have enough 
energy to carry out our good intentions. 

But through your organization, I note that 
you have found the time and found the 
energy and found the leadership and found 
the will to do many fine things as a group. 
And for that I salute you and congratulate 
you. 

You seek, through this organization, to 
achieve as your goals the virtues ascribed 
to the goddess from whom your organiza- 
tlon's name is derived—the ability to change 
evil to good, to change sorrow to joy, to 
change poverty to plenty, to change igno- 
rance to shining light. 

You could have no greater goals, no finer 


goals. 

And I will say this, too: If we are, In fact, 
to carry out the theme of your convention— 
Building for Tomorrow’s World—then not 
only your organization, but all Americans 
must endeavor to change evil to good, to 
change sorrow to joy, to change poverty to 
plenty, and to change ignorance to shining 
light. 

And the people in every land must join 
us in that endeavor. 

We have in our power—in our country— 
the ability, just by a push of a button, to 
turn darkness to daylight, and life to death 
just by pushing a button, or throwing a 
switch. And in other countries—for in- 
stance, in the Soviet Union science has 
reached a similar pinnacle—it can also ac- 
complish the same miracle of brightening 
the sky with a brilliance which outdoes the 
brillance of the sun—at the same time 
plunging mankind to destruction. 

That is a great scientific accomplish- 
ment—there is no doubt about it. Scien- 
tista haye used their God-gtven brains and 
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reasoning power to unlock the secrets of 
nature, to give them the power of destroy- 
ing whole nations, whole continents, and, 
in fact, the whole human race, and every- 
thing which lives or breathes on this earth. 

“Give us time,” the scientists might well 
be saying to us, “and we will figure out 
how to blow up not only a continent but 
the entire earth, the moon and the nearer 
planets, and perhaps the entire universe.” 

That is one way that mankind can be 
said to be building for tomorrow's world. 
But it is building to a sorry goal if all effort 

toward mass destruction. - 

Who builds for a better world of tomor- 
row? 

Who organizes the brains of man to seek 
the end of suffering, the elimination of can- 
cer, the destruction of poverty, the opening 
of new opportuniies for every person—for 
every man, woman, and child on this earth? 

Well, for one, D think this group the 
Daughters of Isis, is building in the right 
direction. You may or may not have in 
your membership the genius the world needs 
who will find the solution to cancer. But 
that does not deter you from doing your 
part. There is a role for everyone in the 
fight on cancer, and you are making your 
contribution by the funds you provide in 
the fight. 

Jonas Salk developed the polio vaccine, and 
we honor him for it. But one man alone can- 
not eliminate polio. Everyone must help. 
You are helping. and I know will continue 
your efforts to see to it that every child and 
eventually every adult in the vulnerable age 
groups is vaccinated against polio. 

These are just some of the things you do 
in behalf of a better tomorrow through the 
activities of this organization. You have 
proved how an organization set up primarily 
for social fellowship can be utilized also for 
great good for your fellow citizens. 

To me, that is the reason for life, and 
the reason for organizations of people, and 
yes, even for governments. 

The test of our worthiness on earth la what 
we do for each other—not what we can grab 
for ourselyes. We learn that in our churches, 
and we learn it in the closeness of our fam- 
ilies as we grow from childhood, and we learn 
it in our schools—or we should. 

But how often we forget. And how easy 
it often is to forget. 

In our country, and even in Washington, 
there are frequently voices raised to appeal 
not to the greatness in men, but to the 
weaknesses in the character of human beings. 
The process of government is sometimes used 
not to help but te harm—to harm the great 
majority of the population in order to grant 
special privilege or special treatment to & 
few. 

It is a great tribute to the essential good- 
nees and rightness of the American form of 
government that these raids on the public 
interest are getting harder and harder to ac- 
complish, but that does not prevent many 
groups and individuals from making the at- 
tempt nevertheless. 1 

I think there is a greater alertness these 
days on the.part of the newspapers, joined 
by radio and television, in trying to keep 
the people informed on these self-seeking 
and self-serving efforts, but nevertheless, I 
know it is hard—it is extremely hard—for 
the average citizen to keep up with each new 
development. Even for those of us in the 
Congress, it is difficult to keep track of each 
step and each development on the major 
legislative issues which arise in one House or 
another, and are shuttled back and forth in 
committee, on the House or Senate floor, in 
conference committees, and so on. 

I know you are interested in the subject 
matter of the civil-rights bill which has so 
dramatically dominated the Washington 
scene these past few months, and yet I will 
tell you right now, as one who is intensely 
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interested in that bill and who ts deeply 
Concerned about the attempts which have 
been made to water it down or kill it, that 
no one can yet really tell you what is going 
to happen on it. 

Those of us who are sincerely concerned 
and want a good bill are deeply anxious. 
We have argued among ourselves hour after 
hour in the cloakroom of the House and in 
the Chamber and in our offices over the best 
Policy to follow at this point. 

We want a bill which is meaningful and 
Which will do some real good. We do not 
Want to kill off the possibility of having any 
Progress at all by insisting on the unobtain- 
able perfect bill. On the other hand, I do 
Not want to settle for the milktoast bill 
Which passed the Senate. Is there a real 
Possibility of compromise—or is this issue 
Once again going to be shaped and decided 
and determined by those who want no effec- 
tive civil-rights legislation? 

I just don't know at this moment. I wish 
I could bring you a final and decisive word 
On this. All I can do is assert to you my 
Own sincere conviction that we must not 
Surrender to those who would deny qualified 
Americans the full rights of citizenship, in- 
Cluding—and especially—the full rights of 
voting in our elections. 

It is not my intention to be political at 
this nne gathering, because I know that you 
have in your membership the same diversity 
Of political views as one would find in any 
large gathering of Americans. But I must 
Speak what is in my heart in connection 
With this great issue which we have been 
debating in the Congress. 

And this fact strikes me and worries me 
deeply: Why was the Attorney General of 
the United States, the man who drafted the 
Civil-rights bill, not on hand to defend it 
and fight for it and explain any unclear fea- 
tures of it when the fight was hot and heavy 
in the Senate? 

Why did he pick that particular time to 
go to London to make a political speech at- 
tacking former President Harry Truman's ad- 
ministration? 

It seems to me—and I make no apology 
for this statement—that if Mr. Truman were 
in the White House during this bitter strug- 
Ble he would not have allowed his Attor- 
ney General to be off somewhere abroad 
Making political attacking the 
Hoover administration, but would have in- 
Sisted on his chief lawyer being right on 
hand every moment of the debate to fight 
tor his handiwork, and to go down the line 
for the principles of civil rights and de- 
tency, 

And that's where the present Attorney 
General should have been. 

If he could not haye explained his bill 
better than he did to the President, so that 
the President wouid feel he knew what was 
in the legislation he was recommending, the 
Attorney General could at least have been 
on hand to explain it to critical Senators 
Who were intent on tearing it to shreds. 

If this bill had in it some of the things 
the President admitted he feared might be 
in it, then what sort of relationship is there 
between the President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral? Was the Attorney General guilty of 
Geliberately misleading the President about 
this bill? 

If so, then I would say the Attorney Gen- 
eral should either be asked by the President 
to resign or should be impeached. That 18 
& strong statement to make, and I do not 
Make it without a great deal of thought. 
The developments over this civil-rights bill 
have been little short of scandalous—the way 
the President supported it and then backed 
away from it and expressed doubts about it 
and allowed its enemies to use his own 
doubts to help shred the bill. If the Presl- 
dent was misled, or not properly informed on 
this legislation, the fault lies in his Attorney 
General—an official who could not even be 
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bothered to be on hand in Washington when 
the bill was under its most damaging fire, 

If we are going to build for a better to- 
morrow—and if we are to try to enlist all 
of the other nations of the world to join 
us in the hard tasks which must be accom- 
plished if we are to achieve a better world— 
then we, in this country, at least, have got 
to stop fooling each other. We have to stop 
trying to trick each other for possible politi- 
cal advantage or other purposes. We have 
got to stop misleading each other—or trying 
to mislead each other. 

Facts are sometimes elusive. We must 
search for them, We must think about their 
meaning, their significance. We must seek 
out the divine guidance we need to under- 
stand the facts. 

It is a hard and difficult process, but in a 
democracy it is a process which must take 
place among all citizens. We must be en- 
couraged and stimulated to think our prob- 
lems out together. 

But we cannot think out the issues if we 
are being deliberately mislead or unlead. 
In that connection, our President must 
show real leadership and understanding not 
just of the overall aims or objectives but 
of the day-to-day details of achieving those 
goals. 

He must work terribly hard at the job if 
the job is to be done. He cannot assign this 
responsibility to underlings. Under the 
Constitution it is his job, and under our 
way of doing things, he alone can execute 
its responsibilities. 

Now I hope what I have said is not taken 
to be partisan, for I do not mean it that 
way at all. We must look at these problems 
objectively. Neither party is ever completely 
right on any issue. Neither party is ever 
completely wrong on any issue. We must 
weigh the facts in each case. 

On the question of human rights or 
human dignity the protection of the in- 
dividual from violence or discrimination or 
persecution based on un-American concepts 
of race or creed or color the question is not 
partisan in that both political parties have 
in their membership high officials who op- 
pose civil-rights legislation. Largely, this is 
a sectional issue. Republicans and Demo- 
erats alike from the South joined to try 
to kill this legislation. This is often lost 
sight of, in view of the fact that the South 
is so often regarded as a one-party area. 
But there are Republican Congressmen from 
the South and they were jest as vehemently 
against civil-rights legislation as Democratic 
Congressmen from the South. So we can- 
not win this battle by ascribing partisan po- 
litical praise or blame. 

But win it we must. 

The Supreme Court and the lower Federal 
courts have led the way in recent years, 
in contrast to the experience of only 20 
years or so ago when the Supreme Court 
was standing squarely in the way of progress. 
Now it leads the way. 

And to me the most remarkable and en- 
couraging and heartwarming feature of this 
great advance in human decency, as repre- 
sented by the Supreme Court, is that the 
southerners on that Court were in agree- 
ment with the northerners on the need, for 
instance, of integration of the schools—on 
the unconstitutionality of segregation in 
the schools the most significant single for- 
ward step in civil rights, I believe, since the 
report of the Truman Commission on civil 
rights of 10 years ago. 

This means to me that the fight for civil 
rights in the South is certain to be won. 
Politicians who play the theme song of 
divisiveness and segregation and hate are 
going to learn that this issue has gradually 
lost its appeal to thinking people. They are 
going to find that it is poor politics, and is 
no longer the sure-fire road to votes and 
election. 
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I look forward confidently to that day, It 
will be part of the better world of tomorrow 
which you and I and all of us here today 
look to and pray for and are going to work 
for. And that is the kind of work which 
brings joy in the doing. Thank you, and 
have a wonderful time in Philadelphia. 


St. Stephen’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 20 the people of Hungary 
again will observe St. Stephen's Day, and 
it is fitting that on that day our thoughts 
and prayers should be with the valiant 
men and women of Hungary whose 
hearts were set on the day when again 
they shall dwell in a land of freedom. 

Over 900 years ago, Stephen I of Hun- 
gary fought to preserve Hungary’s right 
to choose, without outside coercion, her 
own form of government and to follow 
the dictates of her own conscience in 
choosing the religious faith she wished. 
His deeds of courage were successful, for 
he introduced Christianity into Hungary 
and established the Hungarian state on 
a healthy base. And throughout the 
years Hungarians have considered 
Stephen I such an outstanding patriot 
that they set aside one day in the year 
to celebrate his life, works, and achieve- 
ments. 

Today, however, the Hungarians look 
more than ever to Stephen as their sym- 
bol of liberty and justice, for once again 
Hungary has been forced into an abyss 
of despair and darkness by the forces of 
foreign tyranny and despotism, But, we 
ask, what possible succor can Hungary 
hope to find from a past so far removed 
from the realities of the 20th century? 
The answer is the past never is far re- 
moved from the present, for it is a part 
of the whole fabric of man's struggle for 
right, decency, and a better way of life. 

Tyranny and genocide are not new 
phenomena in the world. But as civil- 
ization has advanced and become re- 
fined so have the methods and techniques 
for making all the forces of evil more 
terrifying and capable of destroying civ- 
ilization completely. But Stephen's 
stand against tyranny and oppression 
900 years ago is the symbol for present- 
day Hungarian resistance to those same 
forces. Let us look more closely at the 
life of Stephen to see what is the real 
significance of his continuing adulation. 

Stephen I knew that if, Hungary was 
to survive as a nation, her ideas and her 
goals had to be free to develop. He knew 
initiative and progress suffocated in an 
atmosphere of oppression and subjuga- 
tion. Thereupon, he waged many wars 
against his oppressors, so that the Chris- 
tian faith would survive and the Hun- 
garian state would be preserved. And 
this struggle was not without adversity, 
for his enemies were in the homeland 
as well as outside Hungary. 
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Stephen's greatest triumph over the 
forces of evil was his uprooting of idola- 
try among his people. Of course, this 
act did bring down upon him the wrath 
of many dissident groups. In fact, in 
998 Stephen had to attack a rebel group 
who had resisted this action against 
paganism. ‘The church also became the 
disseminating center of information on 
cultivation of crops and the use of man- 
ual arts. The churchmen, by their ex- 
amples, taught the villagers and farmers 
western methods of agriculture and 
western methods of arts and handi- 
crafts. 

Last October in Hungary the spirit of 
St. Stephen I reasserted itself, when 
unarmed workers rose in rebellion 
against domestic traitors and foreign en- 
croachers to preserve their personal in- 
tegrity and national existence. It is 
true these courageous Hungarians were 
not able to crush the despotic domestic 
and foreign elements as had Stephen of 
old, but it showed 900 years of time had 
not eroded Hungary’s innate love of jus- 
tice and liberty. Nor will that spirit 
die under the heavy hand of Soviet Com- 
munist genocide and deportations. 

Today we Americans are bearing wit- 
ness to the continued courage of the 
Hungarian refugees who gained entrance 
into our country; we can be proud of 
our action which made that immigration 
possible. Of course, we could hope for 
more liberal and definite provisions in 
our immigration laws which would allow 
them to stay permanently or to have a 
regular status as immigrants. The fight 
for freedom by these refugees was for 
the whole world, not for one country, and 
should be recognized openly as such a 
fight. We are indeed proud to have them 
in our midst, and also wish to join with 
freedom-loving Hungarians everywhere 
in saluting the first Hungarian prince 
of peace, St. Stephen I. 


The President's 48-Carat, Multimillion 
Dollar Boondoggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, 58 bills to prohibit Government 
agencies from acquiring or using Na- 
tional Grange headquarters site in 
Washington, D. C., without specific con- 
gressional approval have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives. 
Similar or identical measures have been 
introduced in the Senate by 12 Senators 
on a bipartisan basis. 

One of the sponsors of this legislation 
in the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Mack], explained the matter 
as he saw it this way on Friday, August 
2, 1957—ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 
12251 and 12252: 


It is generally admitted that the Federal 
Government will have to pay $500,000 or 
more for the Grange property if it is acquired 
by GSA by condemnation. In addition to 
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this half a million dollars that will be paid 
for the property the taxpayers will be put 
to the expense of tearing down the present 
bullding, clearing its site and then sowing 
this 3,500 square feet of land to lawn and 
planting it to garden. This means a cost 
of as much as $150 to $200 a square foot for 
a lawn, Some lawn, 


Some lawn, indeed. In addition to 
the National Grange headquarters there 
are other beautiful, modern, efficient 
buildings on Jackson Place, adjacent to 
the Grange Building, which are con- 
sidered by many to be among the finest 
office buildings in Washington. Among 
these are the International Bank Build- 
ing, the Brookings Institution Building, 
and the United Auto Workers AFL-CIO 
Building. These buildings can serve the 
Federal Government well and it would be 
sheer extrayagance and waste to de- 
stroy them. 

There are other significant and im- 
portant structures facing Lafayette Park 
which go back to the last century and 
are intimately connected with the his- 
tory of the Nation’s Capital. Many dis- 
tinguished architects and the congres- 
sionally chartered National Trust for 
Historic Preservation strongly recom- 
mend that these buildings be preserved 
and that the new Federal Office Building, 
FOB No. 7, Veterans! Administration 
be confined to the Pennsylvania Avenue, 
17th Street, and H Street sides of square 
167. If this course were followed the 
buildings on Jackson Place and the Na- 
tional Grange Building would be pre- 
served. 


On July 17, 1957, President Eisenhower 
transmitted to the Congress the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Presidential Office Space 
for razing the present bulildings on Jack- 
son Place and the historic State, War, 
Navy Building as well. The President 
urged that these structures be replaced 
by expensive Federal buildings to house 
White House employees. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR], according to 
the Washington Evening Star, estimated 
it would cost $6 million to tear down the 
old State Building and said: 

If we keep giving space to White House em- 
ployees, I have the feeling that the executive 
branch will keep hunting people to fill it. 


The gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Bouton] had this to say about the State, 
War, Navy Building in a letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 13, 
1957, page A6624: x 

The $6 million it would cost to destroy the 
building might certainly be well used for 
cleaning it and altering the interior to a 
more useful arrangement of the rooms. 

I protest, as strongly as it is possible for 
one person to do, what I consider ruthless 
destruction of one of the most perfect ex- 
amples of French renaissance architecture 
in the United States. Tied in as it is with 
our history, how can we give consideration to 
its destruction? 


The Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 4 reported that the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of this House, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] 
was one of the traditionalists who were 
rallying to defend the State, War, Navy 
Building from destruction. The Speaker 
was quoted as saying he was very much 
opposed” to tearing this landmark down, 
and that if the building “does not. suit 
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them on the inside, then they can do as 
they did at the White House” and reno- 
vate its interior. He was reported as op- 
posing any efforts to obtain congres- 
sional funds for the purpose of building 
a replacement. 

The President's plans for expansion of 
the White House office space are made 
necessary by the Eisenhower way of do- 
ing business—first developed at 
headquarters during World War II and 
at NATO—and a staff expansion of un- 
precedented magnitude is planned to 
fill these buildings. 

The President’s plans for 2 office 
buildings to house an expanded staff con- 
stitute a 48-carat, multimillion dollar 
boondoggle. 

I can just imagine the kind of cam- 
paign that would have been mounted by 
the Republican Members of the Congress 
if either President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt or President Harry S. Truman 
had made such recommendations to the 
Congress. 

How things have changed. 

As the columnist George E. Sokolsky 
wrote in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 20, 1957: 

A criticism of President Eisenhower for 
pursuing some policy that Roosevelt or Tru- 
man pursued is yery wicked. It was all right 
to oppose Roosevelt and Truman, but it is 
bad form and intellectual degradation even 
to whisper a suggestion that while Mr. HF- 
senhower is a pretty decent person, he is not 
a deity to be adored and salaamed. 

An unparalleled opportunity is pre- 
sented in the President's grandiose plans 
“for the next hundred years” to save the 
American taxpayers several millions of 
dollars. 

The President recently recalled his 
1952 technique of using a small piece of 
pine wood which he broke in half, saying 
“Here’s what you get for 15 cents now.” 

The President’s plans for staff and 
office expansion certainly offer vivid 
proof of how far this administration has 
progressed from its thinking in the 1952 
campaign when it was running for office. 

I have discussed certain aspects of this 
matter many times before and call your 
attention particularly to my statement 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 31, 
pages A6183-A6186. I am confident this 
statement of mine contributed to the 
understanding which my colleagues 
have today as to the true size and shape 
of the President's glorified boondoggle. 

On Thursday, August 15, I introduced 
H. R. 9313, a bill to prohibit Government 
agencies from acquiring or using the Na- 
tional Grange headquarters site without 
specific congressional approval, to pro- 
vide for renovation of the old State De- 
partment building, and for other 
purposes. 

This measure has as its purposes (1) 
saving the National Grange headquar- 
ters building and the many important 
structures in the White House-Lafayette 
Park area from being destroyed; and (2) 
saving the taxpayers of this country - 
several millions of dollars that would be 
needlessly wasted if the President’s 
plans for expansion of his staff and office 
space are carried out as presently con- 
templated. 

My bill, H. R. 9313, is complementary 
to a bill. H. R. 9060. introduced by the 
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gentleman from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], and a companion measure to H. R. 
9060 introduced in the Congress by 
Senator James E. Murray for himself 
and Senator MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD as 
S. 2724. 

The Metcalf-Murray bill designates 
Lafayette Park, the Dolly Madison 
House, and the Commodore Stephen 
Decatur House as national historic sites. 

I am very pleased to be able to say 
to you today that a number of my col- 
leagues have joined me in sponsoring 
Measures identical to my H. R. 9313 and 
that these measures are a decided im- 
provement over the bills which have 
been previously offered on the National 
Grange headquarters site problem. 

The following have joined in sponsor- 
ing my measure: the gentleman from 

(Mr. Breeptnc], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CuarK], the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. COFFIN], 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the gentlewoman from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prost], the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Price}, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Ruopes], the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Borie], and the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PORTER]. 

I include here an interview with one of 
the leading American architects, Fred- 
erick Gutheim, a distinguished author, 
and Washington editor of the magazine 
Progressive Architecture which was car- 
ried in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 15, 1957. Also included 
is the text of my bill, H. R. 9313. 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 15, 1957] 
LAFAYETTE Square PLAN OFFERED 

A Washington architect recommended yes- 
terday that the residential aspect of Jack- 
son Place NW. be preserved in planning Goy- 
ernment office structures in the block, 

Frederick Gutheim, of Dickerson, Md., 
Writing in the current issue of Progressive 
Architecture, said this would be the best 
Solution in trying to preserve the once fash- 
lonable street and yet answer pressing de- 
mands from the White House and its agen- 
Cies for more working space. 

Gutheim said “tall office buildings that 
have been allowed to intrude on Jackson 
Place could be replaced with structures in 
residential scale.” However, he said, “suit- 
&ble private organizations such as the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, should 
be permitted to occupy these structures, 

One such structure might serve as an of- 
ficial residence for the Vice President, he 
Suggested, 

The Government is planning to build a 
$27-million office building in a block bound- 
ed by Jackson, Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
17th and H Streets, NW. All existing build- 
inges, except Blair and Blair-Lee House and 

tur House, would be torn down, 

Gutheim said a “frankly utilitarian struc- 

bout all we can expect of Federal 
bulding in these preoccupied and unin- 
pired days—could be allowed“ on the 17th 
Street side. 

As Gutheim saw it the pressures for the 
Government office building stem from the 
White House organization and its vast ex- 


Pansion by the Eisenhower administration. . 


A staff expansion of unprecedented mag- 
nitude was required by the Eisenhower way 
ot doing business at SHAEF headquarters 
during World War II and at NATO, accord- 
ing to Gutheim. 
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H. R. 9313 


A bill to prohibit Government agencies from 
acquiring or using the National Grange 
headquarters site without specific congres- 
sional approval, to provide for renovation 
of the old State Department Building, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted, ete. That no portion of lot 
816, square 167, in the District of Columbia 
(the headquarters and property of the Na- 
tional Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry) 
shall be acquired for or used by any agency 
of the Federal Government. A 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices (hereinafter in this act referred to as 
the Administrator“) is directed to with- 
draw the declaration of taking of such lot 
816 heretofore filed by him in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia and to take such other action as 
may be necessary to restore title to such lot 
816 to the National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. 

Sec. 3. No building situated on lot 3, 4, 
22, 46, 48, 809, 810, 811, 812, 813, 814, 815, 
819, 822, or 823, square 167, in the District of 
Columbia shall be razed by any agency of 
the Federal Government, but each such 
building may be improved, altered, added to, 
or repaired in such manner as (1) not to 
materially alter the appearance of its exterior 
(thereby preserving the historic Jackson 
Place and Lafayette Park), and (2) to make 
it suitable for use by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
trued to prohibit the construction of the 
Federal Office Building, FOB No. 7 ( Veterans’ 
Administration), which has the General 
Services Administration prospectus number 
3-DC-05, on lot 9, 25, 50, 800, 801, 802, 803, 
804, 805, 806, 807, or 808 in square 167 in 
the District of Columbia. 

Src. 4. The Administrator shall make such 
improvements, alterations, additions, and re- 
pairs to the old State Department Building 
situated on the southeast corner of the in- 
tersection of 17th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., as may be 
necessary to make such building suitable for 
use as an Office building by the President of 
the United States, except that no such im- 
provements, alterations, or repairs shall mate- 
rially alter the appearance of the exterior of 
such building. 


Lutheran World Federation, an Example 
in World Fellowship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
event of the greatest importance for the 
development of closer international rela- 
tions on a people-to-people basis, is tak- 
ing place in Minneapolis, Minn., August 
15 to 25. Quite apart from the religious 
significance which, of course, is great, 
the Lutheran world federation’s third 
quinquennial assembly is a wonderful 
demonstration of free congregation of 
free people for a common purpose. 

Lutherans came to Minneapolis from 
all over the world to attend this history- 


making conference. There are repre- 


sentatives from Germany, Chile, Indo- 
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nesia, Japan, India, to name a few of 
the 32 nations represented. This is the 
first time the United States has been so 
honored as to be host to this great as- 
sembly which has been called only twice 
before in history. 

I was so fortunate as to be able to 
attend this historic gathering and was 
tremendously impressed by the variety 
of costumes, the sounds of different lan- 
guages, the color, the warmth and the 
friendliness and understanding in evi- 
dence on all sides. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
have requested permission to insert 
three articles reporting the assembly: 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune of Au- 

gust 18, 1957] : 
THEY CAME FROM Many LAND AND THEY 
TALKED ABOUT THE LORD 


(By Ed Magnuson) 

Now it was in the city of Minneapolis in 
the State which was known as Minnesota 
that the people came from many lands and 
talked in many tongues about the wonders 
of the Lord. 

And they assembled together in a large 
building which the people of those days 
called the auditorium and they sat at long 
tables which were covered with green cloth. 
Men of dark skin and men of white sat they 
side by side and smiled one unto the other, 

They were met in the name of the Luth- 
eran world assembly and they were quiet as 
they listened to those amongst them who did 
rise to speak before a curtain which was light 
blue and in its center was the sign of the 
cross in red and in gold. 

And the words of the speakers were written 


on white paper so the other could consider 


them with great care. And the words were 
carried through the air to wondrous ma- 
chines at the green tables and each man 
could hear the words in a tongue which he 
knew. 

And the name of each man and the name 
of each woman was written on a white card 
and the name of his land was imprinted 
upon a white silk banner so all would know 
who his neighbor was. 

And it came to pass that Austrians were 
seated beside Australians and men of 
Hungary beside men of Iceland and men of 
Germany beside men of France. And if they . 
did not always agree on all things, they spoke 
of their differences without hate and each 
listened carefully one to the other. 

Their chairs were of chrome and the cush- 
ions were of bright red or bright blue. And 
their garments were of many kinds, some ac- 
cording to the dress of their 32 lands as had 
been the custom for generations before them. 

Above their heads were large blue flags and 
there was a red heart on each flag and within 
the heart was a black cross and these flags 
were the symbol of the love they shared for 
the Lord, 

And above the flags sat thousands upon 
thousands of other people who had come to 
watch this remarkable thing that had oc- 
curred. They talked quietly among them- 
selves when the speaker was not of their own 
tongue or they followed the words on the 
white paper. 

Some had come bringing all of their chil- 
dren and some were young and some had 
known many years and they remarked to one 
another about the strangeness and the good- 
ness of the sight before them, 

And when the members of the assembly 
tired of talking and of listening, their leader 
did call a rest period and the large hall did 
become noisy with their walking and their 
laughter and their conversing one with an- 
other. 
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And many among them did go forth into 
the halls and did partake of food and drink 
provided by women of the temples of the 
city. And the food they called cookies and 
the drink they called coffee. 

Now in the halls there was a great friend- 
liness as the men of one nation talked with 
the men of another about things of small mo- 
ment and they did pat one another on the 
back and they did smile. 

And underneath the great hall other peo- 
ple did walk among stalls in which were dis- 
played the goods a temple must have. There 
were among them vestments and toys for the 
nurseries of children and musical organs 
and stained glass windows and all manner 
of wondrous things. 

And there were books of the church and 
works of art and charts of the world showing 
where the work of the Lord was being car- 
ried on. And mothers carrying babies and 
women of high fashion and many other peo- 
ple did look and did wonder. 

And it was in another large room that 
travelers to the city did have their needs 
cared for and there they were helped to 
find places to sleep and places to see and 
they could receive epistles from their home- 
land and have their questions about the 
strange city answered. 

And so the people who were met together 
did both laugh about small things and think 
seriously about the things of the spirit. 

And their leader told them there were ve- 
hicles there to carry the women to the shops 
of the city. 

And he did tell them that there was a great 
need on the earth for men to work together 
in accomplishing the work of the Lord and 
that they should love one another as He 
had loved them. 

All this did come to pass in the city of Min- 
neapolis on the 17th day of August in the 
year of our Lord 1957. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune] 
BisHor Sars Reps Can’r KLL CHURCH—EDI- 
* TOR DEPLORES SMALL EFFECT or CHRIST ON 

UNITED STATES 

(By Daniel J. Hafrey) 

The Christian church will survive the on- 
slaught of communism in Eastern Europe, & 
man who has had a major share in keeping 
it aliye told the Lutheran World Assembly, 
Saturday. 

“It has never happened in our age that the 
state could permanently subdue the church," 
said Bishop Otto Dibelius, of Berlin-Bran- 
denburg, whose congregation straddles the 
Iron Curtain. 

The same meeting heard a leading Luther- 
an editor deplore the fact that Christian 
morality and canscience have remarkably 
little effect on American public life, 

“Thus it is more important in America 
whether a man is against private property 
than whether he is against God,“ said Dr. G. 
Elson Ruff, Philadelphia, Pa., editor of The 
Lutheran. 

“And being a Communist is more frowned 
upon than being an atheist.” 

Addressing a panel session on church and 
state, the fighting German churchman who 
has won worldwide respect for his sturdy op- 
Position to nazism and communism said: 

“The church has an eternal life. Thus it 
can be patient. We may suffer occasional 
defeats, But the church will always arise 
and recover as long as it is faithful and loyal 
to its fate.” 

“Our personal lot Is immaterial,” added 
the cleric who has been called the “one-man 
Berlin airlift’ because of his unceasing trips 
from his headquarters in the West to East 
Berlin, 

“Our children and grandchildren will win 
the battle, for our Lord won't desert us.” 

Dr. Ruff, to illustrate his point—without 
mentioning any names—spoke of Lutherans 
such as Representative WaTeR, Democrat, of 
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Pennsylvania, in whose opposition to immi- 
gration laws favored by most churches little 
Christian morality is noticeable. 

And he referred to a great Lutheran State 
nearby which has sent such a man as Joseph 
McCarthy to the United States Senate. 

Even where religious attitudes have entered 
into public acts, he said, such as into the 
18th amendment (prohibition), they have 
been misguided. 

Somehow, in our day-to-day affairs, he 
said, the gulf between Christian principles 
and public decisions has grown too wide. 
Among possible exceptions to this general 
State he singled out the Augustana Lutheran 
Church. 

Particularly he referred to Luther W. 
Youngdahl, former Minnesota Governor ap- 
pointed a Federal judge by President Tru- 
man, who wrestled with his Christian con- 
science and came up with a Christian deci- 
sion in the Lattimore case. 

Youngdahl dismissed the Government case 
against Owen Lattimore, former Johns Hop- 
kins University professor accused of working 
for the interests of Russia. 

Youngdahl’s stand and similar ones by 
others, Dr. Ruff said, are just surface signs 
of much thinking being done by Americans 
now about morality. He added: 

“Christian morality is beginning to have 
its effect on American Government. We 
American Christians are coming to under- 
stand that the church has insights of tre- 
mendous values which may influence the 
state.” 

Discussing the relation of church and 
state in America for the benefit of foreign 
visitors, Dr. Ruff pointed out that the state 
is absolutely neutral toward religion. Thus, 
he said, a teacher may not even put up the 
Ten Commandments in a classroom. 

But this does not mean, he said, that the 
state is unfriendly toward the church. Re- 
ligion is important in this country, he added, 
but because of the bewildering multiplicity 
of churches here, neutrality is the only possi- 
ble approach. 

The third panel member, Dr. Kristian 
Hansson, director general of the Ministry of 
Church and Education of Norway, described 
the relations of church and state in a na- 
tion with an established religion, as Nor- 
way is. 


CHUCH Must Serve WORLD, GERMAN Sars 

Christianity must be more than just “a 
pious feeling on Sunday morning,” the Lu- 
theran World Assembly was told Saturday 
night. 

In order to be a vital force in today's 
world, the church must show its concern 
for the entire community and the entire 
world, said Dr. Reinold von Thadden- 
Trieglaff, founder of the German Kirchen- 
tag (church rally) movement. 

“The church does not exist for itself,” he 
stressed to his audience in the Minneapolis 
auditorium. “It exists to serve the world.” 

He continued; “The test of a church that 
is alive is not only a growing membership 
and an increasing budget. 

“A deeper test is whether the society in 
which the church is called to serve is being 
transformed.” 

Out of this realization, said Von Thad- 
den, descendant of a 600-year-old noble 
family who lost his estate during the war, 
has grown his movement “to bring the 
church to the people, to bring it to bear on 
today’s realities.” 

Out of this, he added, have grown the 
mammoth rallies, attended by as many as 
500,000 persons, at which people from all 
walks of life gather to discuss life in the 
light of Christianity. 

“At these rallies,” he said, “we discuss not 
only the question of personal salvation, but 
also the burning problems of politics, of 
social welfare, of family life and education.” 

Addressing the same meeting, Dr. George 
Aus, vice president of Luther Theological 
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Seminary, St. Paul, said Christian congre- 
gations must be more than mutual admira- 
tion societies “made up of nice people like 
ourselves.“ 

He reminded his audience that “as the 
Body of Christ it is our mission at home in 
the congregation to be His heart, sharing 
His concern for others,” 

Where this concern is real, he said, “it 
cannot rest until it has reached the further- 
most nook and cranny of the parish; to the 
rich, the poor, the broken-hearted and the 
indifferent, the learned and the unlearned— 
those who know they need a physician and 
those who think they don’t.” 

On the heels of Friday's proposal for a 
study of Roman Catholicism, the assembly 
yesterday was warned of a “theological of- 
fensive” by the Catholic church. 

“If we lose the field theologically,” said Dr. 
Vilmos Vajta, Geneva, Switzerland, director 
of the federation’s department of theology, 
“we have lost everything.” 

He pointed to the fact that the Catholic 
offensive has “gained converts of leading 
theological and cultural personalities.” 

A call for an honest, frank look at theo- 
logical differences was issued yesterday by 
Dr. Han-Werner Gensichen, Madras, India, 
in a talk on “The Unity of the Church in 
Christ.” 

He referred several times to his experiences 


In India where Lutherans and other Protes- 


tants—by means of such discussion—have 
attained a high degree of cooperation in the 
United Church of South India. 


MINISTER TO REVIEW LUTHERAN SCHOOL LIFE 


The Rev. H. Hermon O. Hendrickson, Ed- 
monds, Wash., will review the history of 
Lutheran Normal school, Madison, Minn, at 
the school's sixty-fifth anniversary reunion, 
Friday. 

The dinner, which is open to all students 
and their wives or husbands, will be at the 
Minneapolis YMCA. Reservations may be 


obtained from Mrs. E. B. Eliason, 3731 Oak- 


land Avenue. 


Biography of George Augustus Finch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr, President, I have 
asked the Library of Congress to prepare 
a short biography of the late George 
Augustus Finch, along with a bibliogra- 
phy, and a list of the productions of his 
lifework. I ask that they be printed in 
the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHY or GEORGE AUGUSTUS FINCH 

George Augustus Finch, noted as an au- 
thority in the field of international law, was 
active in many other areas of endeavor; He 
was also recognized as an excellent lecturer, 
teacher, and author. Always, throughout 
his long and exemplary career, George Finch 
devoted his tireless efforts to the establish- 
ing, maintaining, and teaching of the prin- 
ciples of world peace on the lasting basis of 
law and justice. 

Born in Washington, D. C., to James and 
Emma Finch on September 22, 1884, George 
Finch sprang from a long line of Washing- 
tonians. His great-grandparents settled in 
the area during the early 19th century. His 
formal education, too, terminated in the 
same city of his birth and lifelong residence. 
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In 1907, George Finch received his bachelor 
of laws from Georgetown University. Forty- 
one years later, in 1948, he received an hon- 
orary doctor of laws degree from the Uni- 
versity of Thessalonika, Greece. 

Although George Finch received his law 
degree in 1907, his associations with institu- 
tions of higher education did not cease. In 
1928 he became a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Research in International Law 
of Harvard Law School, a position he held 
Until his death. From 1945 until 1952, Mr. 
Finch was active as a professor of interna- 
tional law in the School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University. He also lectured at 
universities and law schools the world over. 

In 1905, George Finch married Mae Wright. 
This long and happy union lasted more than 
50 years, Six children were born to the 
Finches: Eleanor Harrison, Augusta Emma, 
David Wright, Mary Roberta, George Au- 
gustus, and Beatrice Anne. 

George Finch began his long and illustrious 
Career in Government service. He first 
worked as a clerk in the War Department in 
1905. The following year, 1906, he joined 
the Department of State and served as a law 
clerk until 1911. In 1909, while with the 
State Department, George Finch gained rec- 
ognition for the manner with which he dis- 
charged his duties as the Secretary of the 
American Commission to Liberia. 

That same year, 1909, George Finch joined 
the staff of the 2-year-old publication, 
American Journal of International Law. He 
Served continuously with the Journal in 
various capacities until his death in 1957. 
He began his association with the publica- 
tion as its business manager. From 1914 
Until 1924, Mr. Finch was secretary of the 
board of editors of the Journal as well as its 
business manager. He was elected managing 
editor in 1924. In 1943, he succeeded Prof. 
George Grafton Wilson as editor-in-chief up- 
on the latter's retirement from office. In 
1953, Mr. Finch retired from the active posi- 
tion he held to become the honorary editor 
in chief and honorary vice president of the 
Journal, 

During his tenure in various capacities 
associated with the publication, George 
Finch devoted his energies and abilities not 
Only to the administration of practical af- 
Tairs, but also to the maintenance of a high 
Standard of scholarship in its contents, to 
which he contributed in good measure. Un- 
der his capable leadership the American 
Journal of International Law published many 
important contributions to the subject of 
international law both in articles and edito- 
rials by authorities in the field. 

George Finch joined the War Industries 
Board in 1918 as an expert on international 
Problems. In 1919, he served the United 
States again as the assistant technical and 
legal adviser of the American Commission To 
. Peace. 

is worldwide travels equi George 
Finch with an understanding repens insight 
Which enabled him to deal with interna- 
tional legal problems with great dexterity. 
He represented the United States at several 
inter-American conferences, Not only was 
Mr. Finch famillar with the inter-American 
Nations, but he had widely traveled in Asia 
and central and western Europe. His 
knowledge, gained from experiences in these 
countries, qualified George Finch as a con- 
Sultant to the United States delegation at 
the San Francisco Conference on the United 
Nations. He also served as the vice chair- 
man of the American Bar Association's com- 
wee on peace and law through the United 

ations, 

Se aspect of the career of 

nch began in 1911. In that year he became 
Tmclated with the Carnegie Endowment for 

ternational Peace in the division of inter- 
national law. From 1911 until 1940, Mr. 
Finch served as the assistant director of the 
division, He became the associate director 
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and s trustee In 1940, and, from 1943 until 
1947, he served as the director. He was a 
counselor to the Carnegie Endowment from 
1947 until 1950. 

George Finch was an active participant 
in the affairs of the American Institute of 
International Law. He was the assistant 
secretary general of the institute from 1927 
until 1942. In 1942 he became a member of 
the executive council of the organization. 
He was also elected president, in 1945, of 
the Inter-American Academy of Comparative 
and International Law at Havana, Cuba. 

More recently, George Finch is remem- 
bered for the active and wholehearted sup- 
port he gave to the Bricker amendment to 
limit the President's treaty-making powers. 
He had worked on the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Peace and Law whioh 
consulted with Senator Baicker regarding 
his position on treaties. Mr, Finch also 
drew up a statement for the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on the latest revision of the 
amendment. He offered his valuable opin- 
ions in testimony several times during con- 
gressional hearings regarding the amend- 
ment, 

A noted authority on treaty-making 
powers under the Constitution, George Finch 
was the author of learned articles regard- 
ing the case for the Bricker amendment. 

On July 4, 1957, George Finch suffered a 
heart attack. The attack proved fatal, and 
he died on July 17, 1957. 

BRIEF CHRONOLOGY 

1884, September 22: Born, Washington, 
D. C. i 

1905: Married J. Mae Wright, clerk, War 
Department. 

1906-11: Law clerk, Department of State. 

1907: Bachelor of laws, Georgetown Uni- 


versity. 
1909: Secretary, American Commission 
to Liberia. 


1909-24: Business manager and secretary 
of the board of editors, American Journal 
of International Law. 

1911-40: Assistant director, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, division 
of international law. 

1918: Expert on international questions, 
War Industries Board. i 

1919: Assistant legal adviser, American 
Commission to Negottate Peace, in Paris. 

1924-43: Managing editor and secretary, 
American Journal of International Law. 

1927-42: Assistant secretary general, 
American Institute of International Law. 

1928-57: Member, advisory committee on 
research in international law, Harvard Law 
School. 

1940-43: Associate Director, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, division of 
internal law. 

1942-57: Member, executive council, Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law. 

1943-47: Director, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of in- 
ternational law. 

1943-53: Editor In chief and vice presi- 
dent, American Journal of International Law. 

1945-57: President, Inter-American Acad- 
emy of Comparative and International Law. 

1945-52: Professor, international law, 
Georgetown University. 

1947-50: Counselor, Carnegie Endowment 
for Internationa] Peace, Division of interna- 
tional law. 

1953-57: Honorary editor in chief and 
honorary vice president of the American 
Journal of International Law. 

1957, July 17: Died. 
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Dr. Robert G. Neumann Analyzes France 
and the Algerian Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I placed in the Recorp the first of 
three articles by Dr. Robert G. Neumann, 
professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles on 
France and the Algerian crisis. Follow- 
ing are two articles: 


FRANCE AND THE ALGERIAN Crisis—II 
(By Robert C. Neumann) 


Tension and dissatisfaction in Algeria do 
not date from yesterday. The inequality 
between the European and Moslem popula- 
tions was most clearly expressed by the sys- 
tem of electoral colleges through which 1 
million Europeans elected as many deputies 
as did well over 8 million Moslems. The 
orientation of Algeria emphasized wine- 
growing which made Algeria a less. favored 
economic extension of France, rather than 
certain cereals which would have been more 
advantageous for the economy and the con- 
sumption of the Moslems. Resistance to the 
industrialization of Algeria did not give the 
Moslems a sufficient opportunity to develop 
an adequate middle class from which the re- 
quired number of civil administrators might 
haye sprung. 
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This point must not be exaggerated. The 
French did invest a great deal in the coun- 
try. They modernized it and gave it stand- 
ards of health and social services unequaled 
in any of the Arab countries. Moreover, a 
certain number of Algerians did enter the 
civil service and the army, and some of them 
reached high positions and had Frenchmen 
under them. But this was certainly not an 
adequate number by far. Hence, dissatisfac- 
tion began to seize wider and wider circles. 
They were often suppressed, but during 
World War II the atmosphere of liberation 
Was in the air and certain statements by 
General de Gaulle raised hopes of a new 
kind of regime. These hopes and aspira- 
tions were pushed and nourished by nation- 
alist movements, one of which was the move- 
ment of the Algerian manifesto of Ferrhat 
Abbas and the other the Algerian national 
Movement of Messali Haj. These move- 
ments grew in numbers, but they achieved 
no tangible results. 

What really tore the matter wide open was 
the decision of the Mendés-France govern- 
ment to grant independence to Morocco and 
Tunisia. Nationalist agitation had reached 
considerable heights in those countries while 
Algeria remained relatively calm. Now, after 
Many vicissitudes, they had achieved their 
aim; yet, Algeria remained unchanged as be- 
tore. How could the French have believed 
that they could get away with this? 

There are several reasons. To the French 
Public and the French Parllament the new 
Status of Morocco and Tunisia was presented 
as “independence within interdependence,” 
presumably a new formula which would 
somehow keep a measure of the “French 
Presence” intact in those two countries. 
But this was an empty phrase: the rush of 
events bypassed all finely wrought legal for- 
mulas and the two countries achieved their 
Tull independence actually before the treaties 
with France were ratified. This made the 
contrast between Tunisia and Morocco on 
the one hand, and Algeria on the other, 
much sharper than anticipated. 

The French like to say that Algeria is 
diferent from Tunisia and Morocco and 80 
It is. Algeria is very much larger and more 
important. But Tunisia and Morocco have 
& national tradition which Algeria lacks and 
which explains in part why those two coun- 
tries were able to develop a nucleus of man- 
agers and civil servants while Algeria lagged 
behind. On purely objective grounds the 
French statement that Algeria is less ready 
for independence than either Tunisia or 
Morocco is certainly true. But it would 
have been against human nature if the 
Algerians themselyes had not viewed it 
Otherwise. And yet, if large and generous 
concessions had been made at that time and 
applied quickly, all might have been well. 
But the dogma of the “one and indivisible 
republic.“ so illusory and yet so tenaciously 
upheld by the French, made it unthinkable 
that any part of the sacred soil of France 
should have a different status from any other 
Part and that Algeria should be permitted 
to develop a separate personality. And so 
Nothing was done and tragedy was invited. 

In all fairness I must state that there were 
Many Frenchmen who understood the needs 
ot the hour. But a radical change in Al- 
geria would have run up against much op- 
Position in France and furious resistance 
among the Europeans in Algeria. The Euro- 
Peans persuaded Government and Parliament 
that they knew “their” Arabs and that all 
Would stay quiet. The French aristocrats 
had also know “their” people before the great 
Revolution. This patronizing attitude which 
Often hides the absence of real knowledge 
and understanding is the surest road to the 
guillotine. 

The consequences of this blindness ap- 
peared quickly enough. Resistance to 
French rule became violent; the former, rel- 
atively moderate Algerian political move- 
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new force which became known as the Front 
ments were bypassed and outclassed by a 
of National Liberation (FLN). What the 
world has since come to call “the war in 
Algeria” had begun. 

It is well to understand what kind of a 
war this is. Many Americans are under the 
impression that this is an uprising of the 
masses against French rule, Some think of 
it as a regular military operation in the 
style of the war in Indochina. This is a 
most inaccurate picture. In the first place 
the FLN is not a popular, mass movement 
like the Neo-Destour of Tunisia or the 
Istiqlal of Morocco, but a very loose asso- 
ciation of independent operators, groups, 
or grouplets. On this point there seems to 
be general agreement among people whose 
views on Algeria are otherwise diametrically 
opposed. There are some chiefs, like Ben 


Bella whom the French captured through 


the use of a doubtful ruse; there is Quamrun, 
the military leader who enjoys a certain 
authority. But there is no evidence of a 
specific policy or direction. Ferrhat Abbas, 
who suddenly went over to the FLN tries to 
look and act like their minister of foreign 
affairs but his authority is somewhat 
doubtful. 

Their methods of combat are most effec- 
tive. They are the traditional ways of the 
terrorists. The number of active FLN fight- 
ers is surprisingly small. Official estimates 
run from 20 to 30,000. This is probably 
inaccurate as their is a considerable infil- 
tration from Tunisia. But even if their 
numbers had doubled they would still be 
a mere handful against the over 400,000 
well-equipped French soldiers stationed in 
Algeria, But numbers matter little in this 
deadly game. The principal target of FLN 
furor are not Frenchmen but Moslems. For 
each Frenchman killed 10 Moslems become 
victims of the FLN. Every Moslem who 
shows any sign of collaborating with the 
French, or even of being a moderate is 
marked for assassination and the FLN suc- 
ceeds only too often. Several hundred, as 
many as 800 per month, are thus dispatched. 

Of course they also kill Frenchmen. At- 
tacks on Isolated farms were frequent. Cars 
are shot at or destroyed by mines. With 
increasing frequency there are ambushes and 
usually small-scale fights with troops. If 
possible, they try to attack units of recently 
arrived draftees whose training may not as 
yet be up to snuff. Quite frequently FLN 
attacks are seemingly aimless, a grenade un- 
der a bandstand at a dance, a grenade tossed 
into a store crowded with Europeans and 
Moslems alike, a grenade tossed into a crowd 
taking a Sunday afternoon stroll. A gre- 
nade * it is an endless story. 

What is the FLN trying to achieve? Surely 
it cannot hope to throw 400,000 French sol- 
diers into the Mediterranean by such means. 
The answer is simple. Terror as a combat 
weapon is not designed to defeat troops in 
the field but to bring life to a standstill. 
If the Moslem population refuses to serve 
the Europeans, to cooperate with them in 
any way, the French will simply have to give 
up even if they do not lose a single soldier 
or a single gun emplacement. If the FLN 
can establish a parallel administration, that 
is to say if it can establish a secret network 
of agents whom the people will follow rather 
than the official administrators, French ad- 
ministration will grind to a halt. This is 
why the attacks are mainly directed against 
Moslems, in order to frighten them into 
obedience to the FLN. But the exercise of 
actual power has always legitimized power 
according to the Islamic tradition and makes 
a considerable impression on the Arabs. 
Hence, people are not merely terrorized into 
the arms of the FLN; the effectiveness of the 
terror is impressive and seductive to many 
Moslems and not all conversions are by di- 
rect force. 

The most bitter FLN hatred is reserved to 
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followers of Messali Haj’s Algerian Na- 
tional Movement (MNA). This was once the 
most radical of the Algerian groups but has 
long since been bypassed by the FLN. The 
MNA has little strength left in Algeria, but 
it dominates among the 300,000 Algerians 
working in France, This is not surprising, 
These Algerians are able to enter France 
freely and work there under conditions which 
are superior to those of Algeria because they 
are French citizens. As such they benefit 
by all the provisions of the far-reaching 
French social-security system, get better 
wages than they could get at home. They 
live frugally and send most of their money 
home to their families. Thus, the 300,000 in 
France effect perhaps 2 million people at 
home, a considerable number. 

Therefore the FLN must strike against the 
MNA in France proper. There is hardly a 
day without a murder and tempers are rising 
in France. 

Back in Algeria FLN terrorism arouses 
French counterterrorism. The young sol- 
diers, especially the tough paratroopers, the 
elite of the elite, are getting rattled over 
these attacks that dart out of the dark and 
which cannot, apparently, be combated ef- 
fectively by ordinary military means, And 
so, sometimes, when they get hold of a sus- 
pect they may commit acts which do little 
credit fo France. These acts are certainly 
not the wish of the French Government, 
They are the result of taut nerves cracking 
under the intolerable strain of an Invisible 
enemy who could be anybody in a crowd. 
They stem from the frustration of a war 
which can seemingly be neither won nor lost. 
They stem from bitterness over buddies shot 
in the back in silent streets or ambushed in 
the lonely bled. 

And then there are the violent European 
crowds who, after burying their dead result- 
ing from a grenade tossed into a dancehall, 
suddenly get out of control, roam the streets 
and kill every Moslem in sight. This sults 
the FLN fine. It makes it more difficult for 
Moslems to remain neutral; it is to remind 
them that they can never feel safe with the 
French. Another example of the old rule 
that extremists feed one another, > 


FRANCE AND THE ALGERIAN Crisis—III 
(By Robert G. Neumann) 


Pants. — The Algerian nationalists, the 
FLN, are determined to oust the French, to 
achieve independence and to be masters in 
their own homes. The Europeans are just 
as equally determined to stick it out. Make 
no mistakes about it: these Algerian Euro- 
peans are not just a bunch of colonialists 
fighting to keep their privileges. These are 
determined men who have made up their 
minds to defend the only homes they have 
ever known and to defend them come what 
may. One day when I was waiting in the 
Hotel Matignon, the French Prime Minister's 
office, I met a group of Algerian mayors com- 
ing out. Some of them were pro-French Mos- 
lems, most of them were Europeans. As 
human specimen they rather impressed me 
and reminded very much of the American 
memory of the West. These were men who 
knew how to live in the wilderness, who had 
become used to danger and had accepted it as 
a normal part of their existence. They 
looked far less worried than the French min- 
isters who had received them. Some of them 
were hopeful over the measures taken by the 
French Government, others were skeptical. 
But if need be they were all quite prepared 
to continue to live under the present condi- 
tion of strife without end. They were su- 
premely confident of their own ability to hold 
out; their only fear was that France might 
not continue to support them. 

What is to be done? France is a free coun- 
try and hence all shades of opinions can be 
heard, from those who want to drown the re- 
bellion in blood to those who want to pull 
out immediately and abandon everything. 
But the more rational spirits will certainly 
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reject either of these extremes. The French 
military effort is already very great. A 
drowning in blood could only be contem- 
plated by a wholesale killing of Moslems; no- 
body but a few isolated desperados could 
think in those terms. Nor can France simply 
pull out and leave over a million Europeans 
and untold Moslems who had worked with 
them to their fate. Only the Communists 
seriously advocate such a course of action. 

All serious discussion evolves more or less 
around two themes. The first is the work of 
Robert Lacoste, Governor General of Algeria. 
It envisages the creation, my military means, 
of pacified zones in which the Moslem popu- 
lation, then presumably free from FLN pres- 
sure and threat, will be encouraged to form 
its own local government and gradually de- 
velop a responsible, native leadership with 
whom a more permanent settlement could 
then be negotiated. Such negotiation would 
not consider independence but a better way 
of allowing the two communities of Algeria, 
the Moslems and the Europeans, to live to- 
gether in peace and equality. No return to 
the old, unequal double-college system of 
voting is contemplated. 

The Lacoste plan has many dimcultſes but 
it hinges above all on the practical pos- 
sibility of establishing such control that 
terrorism becomes impossible and large num- 
bers of Moslems may feel safe in collaborat- 
ing with the French administration. I have 
been assured on the part of well qualified 
authority that this plan is making head- 
way. Others dispute that strongly. I can- 
not pronounce this statement true or false 
until I go to and see on the spot. 
But I must admit to considerable skepticism. 
This ts not the first time that Mr. Lacoste 
has been confident and subsequent events 
did not support him. Worse, his plan seems 
too easily disturbed. It is not too difficult 
to slip a couple of men with knives and 
grenades into almost any area. A few ex- 
plosions, a few cut throats and the Moslems 
discover that under these circumstances no- 
body can really guarantee their safety. I 
think in general it is safe to say that Mr. 
Lacoste would have to produce very impres- 
sive, concrete results, before his plan is 
considered realizable, both in France and 
especially abroad. 

The other road is that of negotiation. 
Many people here talk about negotiations 
without being really quite sure what that 
means. Algeria is at war; hence, any ne- 
gotiation to bring about a cease-fire and 
eventual peace must take place between the 
two parties who do the actual fighting: 
France and the FLN. Some people here rave 
about negotiating with somebody else, of 
finding a valid “opposite number“ (inter- 
locuteur valable). The logic of the situation, 
however, is inexorable: the FLN may repre- 
sent little or nothing at all. It may be 
disunited and have no political direction. 
But it does the fighting. If you want to 
stop the fighting by negotiation you have 
to negotiate with them primarily or even 
exclusively. If you do not want to do this 
it would be better not to talk about negotia- 
tions. ` 

There are other consequences which fol- 
low. If the French were to start negotiating 
with the PLN in earnest the importance and 
prestige of the FLN would greatly‘rise. Some 
believe that in that case their political lead- 
ership might become more unified and more 
moderate. This seems to be the hope of 
President Bourghiba of Tunisia but there is 
no guaranty that this would actually be 
the case. And whatever the outcome, if a 
cease-fire could be negotiated it would cer- 
tainly, at the very least, give the FLN a most 
prominent place in the future life of Al- 
geria and that means that eventual inde- 
pendence is inevitable. Bourghiba sees this 
very clearly and he is trying to induce the 
FLN leaders to be more moderate because 
in that case, victory would soon be in their 
hands. It is perhaps an indication of their 


immaturity that they do not see the wisdom 
of this counsel. 

The best that could be expected from ne- 
gotiations with the FLN would be gradual 
independence which would give the Euro- 

time to adjust themselves or leave. 
But even that is not certain because the re- 
cent events in Morocco and Tunisia have 
shown that events which were supposed to 
take a certain amount of time may become 
telescoped into a day. The Europeans in 
Algeria understand this quite well and that 
is why most of them are bitterly against any 
negotiations. Some people believe that if 
the French Government were to take this 
road the Europeans of Algeria would rise up 
in arms and take over the country (Algeria) 
under the benevolent neutrality of the 
French army and police who would not 8 
against their fellow countrymen, 

One thing seems clear: the Lacoste plan oF 
pacification and the encouragement of a 
more cooperative Moslem leadership on the 
one hand, and the idea of negotiation with 
the FLN on the other, are mutually exclusive. 
One cannot expect a considerable number of 
Moslems to come out for cooperation if one 
plays with the possibility that they may one 
day be left to the tender mercies of the FLN. 
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And on the other hand one cannot expect 


to negotiate seriously with the FLN while 
at the same time pushing a plan which is 
designed to exclude the FLN. 

And yet the Prench Government does seem 
to do both. The Lacoste plan is the official 
version but contacts with the FLN leader- 
ship have recently been admitted by premier 
Bourgés-Maumoury. To give the French 
Government the utmost benefit of the doubt 
it is perhaps fair to say that this seeming 
lack of logic is the result of a genuine divi- 
sion within the Government itself, where 
Governor-General Lacoste leads the tough 
faction and his colleague, Foreign Minister 
Pineau (both are Socialists), favors negoti- 
ations. 

This was brilliantly illustrated by a recent 
event. The French Government used the 
occasion of the international conference of 
free trade unions in Tunis to make con- 
tacts with the FLN leadership. A special 
envoy was sent who met the FLN leaders. 
The latter wished to consult thelr chief, Ben 
Bella who is in prison in France, They sent 
him several messages which were to be de- 
livered by his lawyer who is also the general 
secretary of the leading Tunisian party, the 
Neo-Destour of President Bourghiba. But 
when the lawyer landed at Orly Field (Paris) 
he was arrested and the incriminating docu- 
ments naturally found on him. As the 
French Government must have had at least 
semiofficial knowledge of this trip this action 
seemed to make no sense at all. But it is 
now pretty clear that this was a move of the 
Lacoste faction against the Pineau faction 
which was to expose the tentative negotiation 
attempts and thus make their resumption 
more difficult. 

And so, as the difficult U. N. debate over 
Algeria approaches it is not quite certain 
what the French Government's policy is. 
Some people here suggested that if France 
is condemned by the U. N. or is in danger of 
such condemnation it should quit the or- 
ganization, But surely this is the counsel 
of despair. The U. N. and its majority may be 
judges of doubtful validity but France can 
hardly afford to isolate itself as the unhappy 
experience of the Suez debacle has amply 
demonstrated. And this time it would be 
even more isolated because Great Britain is 
not supporting such a French policy. 

Many people here speak of institutional 
reforms, of a Federal structure by which a 
semiautonomous Algeria might remain at- 
tached to France. Some think of a federa- 
tion of North Africa, including Morocco, Tu- 
nisia and Algeria maintaining some sort of 
commonwealth-type relationship with 
France, These are serious plans but they 
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are secondary. The first and inexorable de- 
cision is that between negotiation with the 
FLN or a purely French solution along the 
Lacoste line. Until this decision is reso- 
lutely taken all discussions of institutional 
reforms remain purely academic exercises 
without concrete value. 

Can the French Government, any French 
Government make such a fateful decision? 
The notorious instability of French Govern- 
ments makes this dificult. A short while 
ago, Christan Democrat (MRP) Pierre Piim- 
lin almost became premier; he only failed 
by a few votes. Had he been elected, his 
policy would probably have been quite dif- 
ferent from that of the present Premier, 
Bourgés-Maunoury. In October, when the 
National Assembly reconvenes, the picture 
could easily be reversed. How can a long- 
range policy emerge under such circum- 
stances? 

Short of a national catastrophe which 
might bring a strong man, such as the still 
immensely prestigeous Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle to power, there is only one policy- 
making group of stable composition in 
France, and that is the Parliament. What 
is needed of Parliament is a process of deep 
soul searching and something like a newly 
concurrent majority for a specific Algerian 
policy, This is not easy for French debates 
are more brilliant than constructive and 
compromise is not considered a virtue. 

The hour is desperately late. A few days 
ago, one of France's really grand old men, 
former Premier and Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman told me of his long experience 
which had taught him that often a bad de- 
cision is better than no decision at all. A 
bad decision can perhaps be lived with and 
adjustments are often possible. But ab- 
sence of decision usually makes the situa- 
tion worse. These are great words of wis- 
dom which the French Government, the 
Parliament and public opinion should seri- 
ously ponder. The coming U. N. debate in the 
fall will be bitter and contains many dan- 
gers for France. France must make up its 
mind quickly and resolutely, lest the de- 
bates of October become the Ides of March. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Record at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of specches in pamphlet form. 


National Security—A Vital Factor in 
Excessive Oil Imports Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no question at all that a 
Point exists at which imports of oil into 
the United States become a threat to our 
National security. 

That fact was brought out forcefully 
in an editorial published recently in the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, one of Texas’ 
truly great newspapers. 

The only way, says the Star-Telegram 
€ditorial, that we can be sure of having 
€nough oil in case of emergency is to rely 
upon our own resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 

ORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Securrry a REAL PACTOR IN OIL DISPUTE 

The Wall Street Journal, whose editorial 
Page we respect tremendously, leaves us a 
little perplexed at its stand on the question 
of oil imports, which the President has just 
undertaken to restrict in the interest of the 
domestic oll industry: 

If we understand the Journal correctly, 
it argues against the control of imports with 
the contention that the way to conserve our 
Own oll is to leave it hidden in the ground 
and to use oil from overseas, and that this 
also provides the consumer with cheaper 
Petroleum products and keeps the thumb of 
Government off the oil business. 

This is one way of looking at it, but we 
Cannot believe it is the right way or that 
any such program would be in the national 
interest. If there were no possibility of war 
it might work for a time to the consumer's 
advantage, as long as a domestic industry 
remained to provide competition. But even- 
tually it would kill or drastically curtail the 
Production of domestic oll and the search 
for new United States reserves because it 
Costs less to produce oil in the big foreign 
fields, 

Since there is no way of assuring ourselves 
War will not happen and since war would 
immediately endanger foreign petroleum 
Supplies, it is a fair question to ask what we 
Would do for petroleum in such an event if 
the domestic industry had been crippled and 
Our unfound reserves remained safely hid- 
den in the ground. It is not beside the point 
to inquire what would have happened in 
the Suez Canal crisis if we had been depend- 
ent upon oil from the Middle East. The 
American motorist would have been 
for the duration, and an oil policy would 
have been promptly reversed. 

More is involved in this question than con- 
Servation, While conservation of United 
States oll obviously is important, and while 
the import of some volume of foreign oil 
Obviously relieves the drain on our own re- 
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sources, there is a point at which imports 
become damaging to the domestic industry. 
And a vigorous domestic industry, we are 
persuaded, is essential to our strategy of 
defense. 

Price itself, even from the viewpoint of 
the consumer of oil products, would seem 
somewhat less important than the assurance 
of an oil supply in event of emergency, and 
the only way that can be accomplished with 
certainty is to rely upon our own resources. 


Record of Italians in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared paying a well deserved 
tribute to loyal Americans of Italian 


descent. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 

I wish today to offer a strong protest 
against a vicious insult which has been di- 
rected against all loyal Americans of Italian 
descent, against the good citizens of Italy 
itself, and, in fact, against every person who 
believes in the principles of truth and fair- 
ness. 

This insult was delivered recently by one 
of our retired admirals during testimony on 
proposed changes in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act, 

These changes, incidentally, were ones of- 
fered by the Eisenhower Administration to 
wipe out the Injustices and hardships which 
have arisen as a result of certain sections of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 

I shall not dignify the unfortunate state- 
ment made by the retired admiral by repeat- 
ing it at this time but, as a cosponsor of 
immigration legislation which would elim- 
inate the type of petty prejudice which he 
supported, I should like to make a few com- 
ments of my own. 

It is only natural that we deplore slurs 
against our fine Italian-American citizens 
because each such lie insults a culture which 
is 3,000 years old and which has contributed 
immensely to the progress of civilization in 
every corner of the world. 

Some idea of the advancements and glories 
which have flowed in unceasing torrents 
from the shores of Italy to other lands and 
climes can be gained from a visit to the Al- 
bert Memorial in Kensington Garden, Lon- 
don. There it will be found that of the 169 
statues representing benefactors of our hu- 
manity, more than half pay honor to Italians, 

In Italy was cradied and nourished the 
poetry of antiquity, and in Italy was found 
a group of historians who would preserve 
and continue the registry of civilization. 

When one thinks of literature, the theater, 
architecture, sculpture, art, navigation, sci- 
ence, music, or religion, it is Impossible not 


to think of the men and women of Italian 
blood who were primary contributors to 
their development. 

Ovid, Horace, Michelangelo, Verdi—I could 
go on and on and on. With each name, 
though, I think of a dozen more, and with 
each of the dozen comes the memory of the 
renowned accomplishments of still another 
dozen. It is not necessary that I call this 
honor roll, 

Suffice it to say that in age after age Italy 
has enriched civilization through her 
thought, talent and work, so that all the 
world can join with Macaulay, the 
historian, in the tribute he offered when he 
wrote: ; 

“Italian civilization, nearly 3,000 years old, 
has never faded out, 
` “The nights which have descended on 
Italy have been nights of Arctic summer, the 
dawn always reappearing before the refiec- 
tion of the preceding sunset has faded from 
the horizon.” - 

I have commented in a very general way 
on the contributions which Italy has made 
to the entire world, and now I should like 
to discuss some of her gifts to our United 
States, 

Any schoolboy will tell us, of course, that 
Christopher Columbus discovered America, 
and that the very name “America” is derived 
from that of an Italian mapmaker and 
navigator, Amerigo Vespucci. 

In addition, there have been such men: 
as Cabot, who laid the foundation for Eng- 
lish settlements in this country; Verrazzano, 
discoverer of New York Bay, and Malespina, 
who explored the West. Nor can we forget 
that Paolo Busti founded Buffalo; Father 
Cataldo, Spokane; Henry DiTonti, Detroit, 

In 1773, Philip Mazzei, a physician of Tus- 
cany, became a companion and adviser to 
Thomas Jefferson. The most interesting fact 
about Mazzel, however, is that he was the 
first writer to present the cause of the colo- 
nies to Europe and to encourage support 
from many Europeans of culture and refine- 
ment who had been deprived of liberty in 
their own homelands. 

One of the greatest of the Italian heroes 
of the Revolution was Col. Francis Vigo. In 
Vincennes, Vigo County, Ind., an im- 
mense boulder placed over his grave by the 
Francis Vigo Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution bears this inscrip- 
tion: 

“Francis Vigo—Patriot—Whose devotion 
to the cause of American Liberty made pos- 
sible the capture of Fort Sackett, February 
25. 1779. Born in Mondovi, Piedmont, Italy, 
1744. Died, Vincennes, Ind., 1836." 

Another, Cosmo de Medici, a Florentine 
captain, organized the first troop of Hght 
dragoons in the Revolution and fought with 
distinction throughout the war, many times 
under the direct command of Washington. 

Now we come to the present day, which 
also brings us face to face with the pros 
and cons of the Itallan immigration issue. 

If immigration from Italy were a detri- 
ment to the United States, as some mis- 
guided persons have claimed, we would not 
have in this body such a man as our worthy 
colleague from Rhode Island, Senator 
Pastore. 

If immigration from Italy were a detri- 
ment to the United States, as some mis- 
‘guided persons have tried in vain to prove, 
we would not have in the other House of 
this Congress such men as Representatives 
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Apponmto, ANFUSO, CRETELLA, FINO, Morano, 
Robo, and SANTANGELO. 

These men are representative of the thou- 
sands of Italian-Americans who are serving 
America faithfully and loyally in the exec- 
utive, the judicial, and the legislative 
branches of the government, on the na- 
tional, State, and local levels. 

At this time I would Uke to pay a very 
special tribute to the Marylanders in public 
and semipublic positions who can point with 
just pride to their Italian background. 

Again, it would be impossible to name 
them all. 

I will mention, however, that in Balti- 
more alone we have such men as Mayor 
Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., a former Member 
of the House of Representatives; Judge An- 
selm Sodaro, of the supreme bench, who for- 
merly served as State’s attorney; State Sena- 
tors Joseph A. Bertorelli and Anthony F. 
DiDomenico; State Delegate Samuel A. Cu- 
lotta, who is also a counsel to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and venerable of the 
Lord Baltimore Lodge of the Order of Sons 
of Italy in America; Joseph F. DiDomenico, 
commissioner of the Maryland Department 
of Labor and Industry; Mrs. Agnes L. Gior- 
dano, chairman of the State board of hair- 
dressers and beauty culturists; and Dr. Frank 
C. Moreno, member of numerous State 
boards and commissions, civic leader, and 
philanthropist. 

I would like to mention hundreds more— 
for instance, the great Metropolitan Opera 
diva Rosa Ponselle—but time forbids. 

Instead, I will turn once again to the na- 
tional picture to pay tribute to a very spe- 
cial group of Italian-Americans, and I will 
then conclude my remarks. 

The men to whom I wish to direct my spe- 
cial praise are the ones whose patriotism is 

reflected. in part, in the rollcalls which echo 
throughout our land each Memorial Day 
and whose names are etched in the Defense 
Department's records of wearers of Purple 
Hearts and other decorations, 


Now I should like to end my statement by 
quoting the words of Charles E. Russell, the 
historian. Russell wrote: “From the 
southern shore of Europe projects a penin- 
sula of no great size, partially filled with 
mountains and with stretches of land no 
better than any other terrain, and yet out of 
that strip of land has emerged a great flam- 
ing dynamic force that has influenced the 
entire Western World and made that world 
what it is, in its anatomy, in its essence and 
function, purely Italian.” 
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Proposed Electoral Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 197 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 1 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Key West 
Citizen of Tuesday, August 13, 1957, 
entitled “Electoral Reform Due.” 

The only comment I wish to make, 
Mr. President, other than to state that 
this is in my judgment a worthwhile 
editorial, is that the title should read 
“Electoral Reform Long Overdue.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
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ELECTORAL REFORM DUE 


Once again the ever-recurring attempt to 
reform the election laws is bobbing up in 
Congress. The latest proposal is to allow 
each State to divide its electoral votes by 
congressional districts. 

This constitutional amendment has been 
introduced in the Senate by two Democrats, 
Montana's ME MANSFIELD and South Caro- 
lina’s J. STROM THURMOND, and by two Re- 
publicans, South Dakota's Kant. Munpr and 
New Jersey’s ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Many observers have felt that the present 
system of electing a President is not in the 
best interest of the United States nor a 
healthy democratic process. As the current 
system now works, the candidate who re- 
celves the largest number of votes in a State 
receives all of that State's electoral vote. 

In other words, if one candidate received 
10 more votes than his next highest oppo- 
nent, and just a few more votes than the 
third-ranking candidate, he would neverthe- 
less receive all the State’s electoral votes 
and the votes of far more than 50 percent 
of those who went to the polls on election 
day would not even count. 

Under the proposed system, a State’s elec- 
toral vote would possibly be split as to con- 
gressional districts. Therefore, if half a 
State’s congressional districts voted in favor 
of one candidate and the other half voted 
for another candidate, the State's electoral 
vote could be split and the votes of most 
of those who went to the polls would usually 
count. 

Back in 1950, the Senate voted 64-27 for 
a plan whereby each candidate would receive 
in the various States the pfoportion of the 
electoral vote in that State equal to the 
proportion of the popular vote. The House, 
however, failed to pass this constitutional 
amendment with the n t two-thirds 
majority, and thus ended that effort. 

The question has come up again in recent 
years and, in 1956, the Senate voted, by less 
than the required two-thirds, however, in 
favor of another electoral vote amendment. 

‘The latest one seems to have a fairly good 
chance of passage. Eventually, the electoral 
voting system will be changed for it is ob- 
viously unfair for the highest candidate in 
a plurality to receive all the electoral votes, 
voiding the votes of all those who voted for 
the other candidate, or candidates, 


The Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


or NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup for August 15, 1957, 
and August 19, 1957, prepared by the 
public relations department of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association. 

There being no objection, the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundups were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GTA Dary Rapio Rounpup, Ausust 15, 1957 


Yesterday we were telling you about a mag- 
azine, Capper’s Farmer, that has stiffened its 
back, and is now fighting to save farm price 
supports. And, not long ago, we saw how 
another magazine, Prairie Farmer, admitted 
that it had been wrong in selling the idea 
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that all farmers needed was efficiency and 
free markets. It changed its tune and con- 
ceded this wouldn't do the job in winning 
for farmers the g power they so 
desperately need. To get such bargaining 
power takes laws—takes price supports. 
That's one of the economic facts of life, 

So, there we've got a couple of heartening 
examples of magazines starting to do some- 
thing to really tell the farmers’ side of the 
story. But such enlightenment is not uni- 
versal among magazine publishers. . For 
example, one of the old enemies of farmers 
and their efforts to build bargaining power 
through laws is Time magazine. It's part 
of a huge publishing empire of five other 
magazines, including Life and Fortune, as 
well as a string of radio and TV stations. 

Time is an old hand at doing a hatchet 
job on farm programs. The current issue 
features an article in which it unleashes 
another attack on these programs and, as 
always, fails to tell the true facts. It starts 
murdering the truth right in the headline, 
calling the farm situation, “The $5 Billion 
Farm Scandal.” In claiming that farm 
price supports are costing, annually, 
$5 billion or most of that figure, the maga- 
zine, of course, has given its readers a com- 
pletely distorted picture. The editors could 
easily have checked to learn the truth, but 
didn't do so. 

President Eisenhower blundered into the 
same trap last April, and shortly thereafter 
Members of the Senate told the true facts in 
Congress. Their breakdown showed that not 
much over 81.2 billion was in the form of 
direct benefits to farmers. The rest of the 
budget of the Department of Agriculture was 
going for programs to help people abroad—a 
foreign policy matter, or in programs that 
benefited all the country, like the meat- 
inspection program, the national forests, and 
school lunches. And then there are the loan 
programs like REA and FHA—money repaid 
by the borrowers. 

But Time does its job of discrediting the 
effort to build price-support programs by 
using that $5 billion figure. It wants to end 
the programs. It has no constructive alter- 
natives to offer. Yet it admits that a farmer 
is helpless in a free market. Its editors are 
telling the truth when they concede that “In 
a free market, even modest surpluses can 
send farm prices sinking drastically.” And 
they tell the truth when they point out that 
farmers don’t have collective bargaining pow- 
er like big corporations or big labor unions, 
and that “Vulnerable as they are, the farmers 
must look to Washington for help.” But 
Time, which is an old hand at getting sub- 
sidies in the form of low mail rates, continues 
to fill the air with attcak on price supports 
for farmers. 

Farmers have a tough job fighting back 
against such powerful enemies of farm pro- 
grams that protect farm prices. They've got 
to do that through their own organizations, 
such as GTA, the co-op way, marketing grain 
i farmers and working to get better farm 
aws. 


GTA Dau Rapio ROUNDUP, AucusT 19, 1957 

The people who view events in the Nation's 
Capital from the sidelines are still reminisc- 
ing with wideyed wonder at the massacre 
of the so-called farm bloc in Congress. A 
newspaper columnist writes that, “One of the 
extraordinary political phenomena of the 
Eisenhower administration is the complete 
and utter collapse of the once-powerful farm 
bloc. Its dissolution,” the writer states, “is 
80 complete it does not even put on an in- 
teresting struggle these days.” 

How well the farmers know that? They 
have waited in vain for a workable farm pro- 
gram, that would help feed into family farm 
pocketbooks.a more nearly equitable share of 
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the national income. What has happened to 
the farm bloc? This newspaper columnist 
takes the charitable approach and says its 
death is the result of widespread population 
shifts, the fight from farm to city. One 
Politician points out that when he arrived 
in Washington, back in New Deal days, about 
300 out of the 431 Members of the House of 
Representatives had to pay attention to farm 
heeds and complaints. Now only about 100 
have their ears tuned to the farm grass- 
Toots. 

This is a logical approach, no doubt, but 
it overlooks the fact that the farm bloc did 
not die a natural death. It was murdered. 
In a vicious, organized campaign, the farm 
bloc was run into the ground—beaten to 
death. The death campaign was organized 
by no other than Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson. He's in solid with the Eisen- 
hower administration, and it backed him in 
every move he made. 

Benson used great political know-how in 
tipping apart the cohesive group of Senators 
and Representatives, who had become known 
as the farm bloc. He played the cheap feed 
interests of eastern chicken raisers against 
the western feed-grain growers. By juggling 
Price supports, he set northern corn against 
Southern peanuts, and Great Plains wheat 
against Delta cotton. In a final blow, he 
insinuated to city consumers that farmers 
Were reaping the benefits of high retail food 
Prices—obyiously an untruth—but effective 
for propaganda and political purposes. No 
longer do big-city Congressmen trade votes 
With farm-State Members. 

Thus, the farm bloc was dismembered, 
And its epitaph might well read: Here lies 
one of the great keystones of American agri- 
Culture, done to an untimely death by one 
Ezra Taft Benson, and much mourned by 
the farmers of the Nation.” Even so, there 
is for farmers a fresh hope in the elections 
Of 1958 and 1960. If farmers are to have the 
Program they need—and, frankly, that the 
Nation needs, to keep the overall economy 
in balance—they must use their ballots to 
make the changes in Washington that must 
be made. 


Awarding of Government Contracts on 
Competitive Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the recent issue of Southern 
Textile News. It is entitled Let's Stick 
to Competitive Bids,” and it supports my 
bill, S. 5, which would prevent the chan- 
neling of Government contracts to labor- 
Surplus areas. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ler's Stick to COMPETITIVE Bms 

Senator STROM THURMOND, of South Caro- 
lina, has written a bill which would require 
that Government contracts be awarded on a 
Strictly competitive basis, eliminating spe- 
Cial considerations for disaster or labor-sur- 
Plus areas, This bill, it seems to us, is 
Worthy of full support and consideration. 
Competition is the basis on which our en- 
tire economy operates. Any attempt to step 
in, suspend the normal laws of economics, 
and award bids on a negotiated or appointive 
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basis opens the door to the worst type of 
graft and corruption. In addition to this 
such measures have the further evil of di- 
recting us toward a controlled, socialistic 
economy. 

Since the early days of our Republic, there 
have been those who wanted to use Govern- 
ment funds as a political football to be 
tossed around at the will of those who hap- 
pen to be in power. As long as the Govern- 
ment, like any sensible buyer, gives its busi- 
ness to those who offer the best value for the 
money involved, we can have some hope of 
keeping the situation under control. The 
minute we adopt any other standard, how- 
ever, and award contracts on the basis of 
need, economic planning, or any other arti- 
ficial factor, we can expect nothing but 
trouble. ; 

A few years ago when Mike DiSalle, Ches- 
ter Bowles, and other bureaucrats were try- 
ing to tell the American people how to run 
their business, we discovered that nobody 
is wise enough to operate our economy by 
means of arbitrary rules and forced regula- 
tions. Communist countries such as Russia 
and China are finding out the same thing. 
Therefore, we had better keep the planners 
and the politicians out of our Government 
procurement programs. If we want welfare, 
let's turn it over to the Welfare Department; 
if we want to build up or preserve industry 
in a certain section of the country, why not 
get the local chamber of commerce on the 
ball? What we don't need, though, is for a 
bunch of piddlers and meddlers to start 
doling our procurement money here and 
there according to the pressures of the mo- 
ment. That would be a good way to tear up 
our private-enterprise system and give rise 
to even more waste in Government, 


Texas Newspaper Opposes Proposed Re- 
visions in Firearms Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, opposition is being expressed in 
many quarters to proposed revisions in 
regulations on sale of firearms and am- 
munition. 

In Texas, the Tyler Courier-Times, a 
leading newspaper in the eastern part of 
our State, says editorially that the issue 
involved is “whether under the guise of 
executive department regulation, our 
rights in the private ownership of fire- 
arms can be strangled little by little 
without legislative action of any kind.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
thought-provoking editorial from the 
Courier-Times be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROPOSED FIREARMS REGULATIONS 


Attempted Government control of private > 


property is rooted in proposed revisions in 
the administrative regulations’ for enforce- 
ment of the Federal Firearms Act. 

A public hearing will be held on the prop- 
osition August 27 in Washington. 

Some tight controls in interstate traffic In 
firearms and ammunition are being sought. 
There are new demands that every firearm 
be minutely marked as to its manufacturer, 
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his address, serial number, model number, 
caliber number, and other details, A moun- 
tain-size amount of details would continue 
after the firearm entered trade channels, in- 
volving numbers, names, and numerous 
other entries and descriptions. The same 
endless process would apply to ammunition. 
Receipts would be signed and countersign: t 
in each transaction and any revenue officer, 
if designated for the part, could enter and 
examine all the books, papers, records, etc., 
with all the authority and thoroughness of 
probing into the affairs of a moonshine booze 
maker. 

Understandably, the proposed reculations 
have aroused the ire of many law-abiding, 
gun-owning citizens and of such groups as 
rifle clubs, sports associations, fish and game 
clubs and veterans’, fraternal and patriotic 
organizations, 

These opponents invite others to join in 
opposition to the proposed regulations and 
they ask that individuals and clubs urge 
their Congressman or Senator to help beat 
down the proposition that is regarded as an 
invasion on personal rights. 

It is a vital Guestion to every individual 
who believes in the right of American citi- 
zens to possess personal firearms for lawful 
purposes, free from arbitrary and unneces- 
sary governmental control. The issue here is 
of far greater importance than the merit or 
lack of merit of any of the proposed regula- 
tions. The issue is whether under the guise 
of executive department regulation, our 
rights in the private ownership of firearms 
can be strangled little by little without legis- 
lative action of any kind. 


Alabama and the River Boom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Monday, August 19, 1957 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, since 
the very beginnings of time, water has 
been a powerful influence in the devel- 
opment of men and nations. That this 


influence has not diminished is attested 


by the fact that today there is in prog- 
ress a gigantic industrial boom along the 
waterways of the United States. 

In 1955 new plants valuated at $6.5 
billion were located on waterside sites. 
That was triple the 1954 total. During 
the first half of this year, already, more 
than $34 billion have been earmarked 
for construction of industry along water- 
ways. 

In 1952 the midcontinent of the United 
States outstripped the industrial East as 
a producing area. The main reason was 
because industries, leaving the East, are 
settling along the inland waterways. In 
recent years freight business on water- 
ways in this country has increased from 
10 to 15 percent each year. Traffic on 
19 An waterways has tripled since 

As these developments take place, the 
areas around the waterways are under- 
going almost revolutionary changes, 
New towns and villages have sprung up, 
existing cities are bursting at their pros- 
perous seams, and population centers are 
being rearranged. 

Mr. Speaker, within the not-too-dis- 
tant future, there will be another im- 
portant industrial boom along another 
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important waterway. I refer to the 
Coosa-Alabama Rivers in Alabama, one 
of the principal rivers of the Southeast, 
which extends from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of northwest Georgia and 
southwest Tennessee southwesterly 
across the Piedmont Plateau down to 
the lowlands of the Gulf Coastal Plains 
in Alabama. The river cuts diagonally 
across Alabama to where the Tombig bee 
River joins it to form the Mobile River 
45 miles north of Mobile, Ala. The river 
system touches every county but one in 
Alabama's fourth congressional district, 
which I proudly represent. 

This area will reap a bountiful harvest 
of industry and growth when the water- 
way is developed in accordance with 
plans well underway. The Alabama 
Power Co. intends to build four new dams 
on the Coosa River and to improve one 
existing dam. The dream we of Alabama 
share is that soon the Coosa-Alabama 
Waterway will be complete with a com- 
prehensive system of locks and dams, a 
waterway navigable from Rome, Ga., to 
Mobile, Ala., with ample hydroelectric 
power and industrial sites. 

Mr. Speaker, these thoughts are an 
outgrowth of an editorial I read in the 
August 18 issue of the Selma (Ala.) 
Times-Journal. This editorial points up 
the extreme value of river development 
about which I have been talking. 

I submit the editorial: 

A Vision To Be CAPTURED 

If the Times-Journal were to attempt to 
present on its own authority even a reason- 
able estimate of what can be expected in the 
way of expansion for this section from de- 
velopment of the Coosa-Alabama River sys- 
tem, no doubt many would brand us as 
wildly visionary. 

Yet there are numerous substantial facts 
from the record of experience which prove 
that sound waterway development always re- 
sults in gigantic economic progress for a large 
area around it, Some of these expansions 
come immediately, while others accrue over 
the years, but never in recent times has there 
been adequate development of a feasible 
waterway program which did not carry the 
Midas touch. 

For instance, Just a few days ago the 
‘Times-Journal printed a dispatch from the 
Associated Press telling of almost overnight 
development of an extensive boom area in 
northern New York as the result of start of 
construction on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Every village in that area, we are told, 
literally is bursting at its economic seams 
as the result of an influx of thousands of 
high-type workers, who are contributing not 
only bustling prosperity but sound citizen- 
ship as well. 

Assurance that this construction prosperity 
will not be a short-lived impetus has been 
given by steps toward permanent location in 
the area of several multi-million-dollar in- 
dustries which will exploit water supplies, 
hydroelectric power, and cheap rta- 
tion resources made easily available by the 
seaway. Almost unlimited recreational pos- 
sibilities also comprise a potent attraction. 

It is Just such industrial miracles as these, 
that undoubtedly would be regarded as fan- 
tastic on the basis of mere assumption, which 
inspired the Wall Street Journal, widely 
known business newspaper, to make an ex- 
haustive survey of what it terms the Nation's 
“riverbank boom.” 

It found that “there’s an industrial boom 
surging along the Nation’s waterways.” 

Citing the fact that in 1955 manufacturers 
and public utilities picked waterside sites 
for a hefty $6.5 billion worth of new plants, 
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more than 3 times the 1954 total, the Wall 
Street paper adds “in the first 6 months of 
1956 they stepped up this pace, earmarking 
$3.6 billion for construction along water- 

“What's back of the river bank boom?” 
the paper asks. 

It answers its own question by explaining 
that industry's postwar urge to decentralize 
has sent companies scurrying around the 
United States looking for new plant sites. 

“Two assets,” we are informed, “are com- 
mon to all waterway sites: Low cost trans- 
portation and ample water supplies. These 
advantages have grown more alluring as rail 
and truck rates have risen and water short- 
ages have gripped many parts of the Nation. 
Some water sites, too, offer sources of cheap 
hydroelectric power. 

“The comeback of waterways now is well 
under way,” the Journal declares. 

Here, in brief form, is an answer to those 
who persist in the conyiction that Coosa- 
Alabama waterway development is nothing 
but a vision and always will remain so. 

What they overlook is that visions are 
things to be captured—and put to work. 

We can capture the vision of the Coosa- 
Alabama if our people so will it. We can 
sponsor development of this prospectively 
great river system so effectively and rapidly 
that the first culminations of it could be 
realized in our time. Beyond that, we could 
leave a great industrial asset and economic 
force for the generations coming behind us. 

To do that, we have got to work at the 
job—all of us. 

We have got to capture that vision. 


Mutual Security Statement by Secretary 
Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of the state- 
ment on mutual security made by John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
August 19, as printed in the New York 
Times of August 20: 

DULLES STATEMENT 

The House of Representatives, in its pend- 
ing bill appropriating funds for the Mutual 
Security program, has made drastic cuts. 
These are superimposed upon substantial 
cuts already made by the authorizing legis- 
lation. Also they are superimposed upon 
cuts made in prior years against the judg- 
ment of the executive. 

The cuts proposed for this year are, in the 
aggregate, of a magnitude and character to 
ralse grave policy questions. 

There can be honest differences of opinion 
as to how much money is required to carry 
out United States policy. But the cuts of 
prior years have brought the common de- 
fense into an area of serious risk. In Greece, 
Turkey, Pakistan, Vietnam, Free China, Ko- 
rea and elsewhere, there is concern because 
the needed military effort is creating an in- 
flationary threat not counterbalanced by our 
defense support. In other countries bases 
essential to the common defense are en- 
dangered because it is felt that the risks 
are not being adequately compensated for. 
When, in the face of that situation, the 
amounts requested by the President for the 
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current year are cut to the figure now in 
the House bill, the effect is to challenge the 
Mutual Security policy itself. 

The fact is that the Mutual Security 
program, which has been successfully holding 
together the free world and protecting it 
from Communist depredations, cannot con- 
tinue to function vigorously and well under 
such treatment as is accorded by the cur- 
rent House appropriations bill. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


The President requested $1.9 billion of new 
funds for military assistance, together 
with the reappropriation of certain unob- 
ligated balances. The House of Representa- 
tives cut this request by $650 million. 

It is the judgment of the President and 
the immediately retired and present Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that such 
a reduction in military assistance, the impact 
of which would come primarily in supplying 
new types of weapons, would deeply concern 
our allies, and that, particularly in the case 
of NATO, the failure to supply certain types 
of new weapons would have a serlous effect 
upon our NATO alliance. 

The report of the House Committee on 
Appropriations does not make clear whether 
the committee has a different political and 
military budget, or whether it is the judg- 
ment of that committee that it is now un- 
important to the United States whether or 
not the strength of our military allies dis- 


integrates. 


We believe, however, that the Congress be- 
fore it finally acts should be aware of what 
it is doing to the'security of the United 
States by making it impossible to supply our 
allies with the military, equipment needed 
to maintain the effectiveness and morale of 
their fighting forces. 


DEFENSE SUPPORT 


I turn now to the matter of defense sup- 
port. This is money which enables those of 
our allies which are economically weak to 
maintain the military forces which we judge 
necessary for their security. The President 
asked for $900 million. The House bill would 
appropriate $621 million. 

There is need to extend defense support to 
14 allies, chiefly in the Middle and Far East. 
Over $600 million is required to enable five 
countries, Korea, Free China, Vietnam, Paki- 
stan, and Turkey, to support the 2,100,000 
men they now have under arms. These five 
countries all He along the Sino-Soviet bor- 
der. They are all faced by powerful Com- 
munist forces. They have all been subjected 
to repeated Communist threats. The United 
States, by treaties overwhelmingly concurred 
in by this Senate, has found that the peace 
and security of the United States would be 
in jeopardy if they should be attacked by 
Communist aggression. 

It is the considered judgment of the Presi- 
dent and his military advisers and of the 
Secretary of State that the House cut in 
defense support would make it impossible to 
maintain in these areas, adjudged vital to 
the United States, the strength necessary to 
defend them. 

The report of the House Appropriations 
Committee does not make clear whether it 
judges that the danger is past. 

Again, before the Congress finally acts, it 
should be clear what the issues are and what, 
and where, is the responsibility. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


I turn now to the matter of special assist- 
ance. The Executive requested $300 million. 
The House provides $175 million. Already 
$100 million is required for specific programs 
underway. These would have to be cut 
nearly in half. 

The $200 million, requested for emergen- 
cies, would also have to be cut nearly in 
half, to about $115 million. This is sub- 
stantially less than the actual emergency 
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needs which have had to be met during each 
Of the last 4 years, 

There is no single item more vital than 
this President's emergency fund. At least 
that is the judgement of the executive branch 
Of the Government and that is a judgment 
buttressed by experience. 

Obviously, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee report takes the view, not shared 
by the President, that there are less apt to be 
emergencies in the future than in the past. 
We hope that it is right. But we think it 
ls reckless to proceed on the assumption 
that what saved Iran, Vietnam, Guatemala, 
Jordan, and the Hungarian refugees may not 
be required again. 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND ~ 


I turn now to the development loan fund. 
This was designed to make it possible for 
underdeveloped countries, most of whom 
have recently achieved new political free- 
dom. to find the way, in freedom, to strength- 
€n their economies so that they would not 
turn to communism to find that way. 

The plan of doing this by loans rather than 
grants and seeking a long-range approach 
Was based solidly upon the notable study 
made by the Senate Special Committee To 
Study Foreign Aid on which your chairman 
and banking minority members served. D 

The President recommended that the fund 
be launched with an assured capital of 
$2 billion; to be provided in three annual 
increments. The House bill would appro- 
Briate $300 million. 

The purpose of the fund is not to piddle 
away money but to engage in selected well 
Conceived major, long-range projects which 
Would really help get the economy out of 
the rut and make it easier to bring in pri- 
Vate capital, world bank loans, etc. 

The treatment accorded by the House bill 
is so severe as to jeopardize the basic con- 
cept that underlies the fund. In effect, 
the House bill is a policy measure, running 
Contrary to the almost uniform judgments 
or the executive, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions, and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees and also the judgments of numerous 
Special groups who have been studying the 
matter for the Executive and for the Con- 
gress during the past year. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


I turn now to the item of technical äs- 
sistance, The Executive requested $151 mil- 
lion. The House appropriated $125 million. 
The House action was designed to bring the 
Program down to the level obligated for fiscal 
year 1957. However, this ignores the fact 
that in 1957 two countries, Spain and Yugo- 
Slavia, had their technical aid financed from 
What was then known as defense support. 
Also it is deemed important in 1958 to ex- 
tend technical assistance to several newly 
independent countries. If we cannot slight- 
ly enlarge the program it will mean either 
Cutting the present programs elsewhere or 
else giving no aid to these newly eligible 
countries, 

CONCLUSION 

The House action, should it stand, would 
Involve a serious crisis of confidence in the 
United States and the dependability of its 
Policies, 

Throughout the postwar decade, the Con- 

gress, whether it was Republican or Demo- 
cratic, and on a bipartisan basis, has, broad- 
ly speaking, followed and implemented the 
Mutual Security policies proposed by the 
President and approved by the Foreign Re- 
lations and Foreign Affairs Committees. 

If the Congress is no longer willing to 
follow that kind of leadership, then the free 
World in turn may not be prepared to follow 
the leadership of the United States and the 
whole foundation of our security structure 
is end A Our allies, their forces, our 
bases abroad, all are required for the secur- 
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ity of the United States. If the Congress is 
unwilling to do what is necessary to main- 
tain them, then we face a new insecurity and 
a future of grave risk. 


Mutual Security Statement by 
Admiral Radford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of the state- 
ment on mutual security, made by Ad- 
miral Radford, retired, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on August 19, 
as printed in the New York Times of 
August 20. 

RADFORD STATEMENT 

I welcome this opportunity to again ap- 
pear before your committee in support of 
this year’s mutual-security program. Ex- 
actly 1 month ago, in my then official capac- 
ity as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
I appeared before you and stated unequivo- 
cally that I thought this program was both 
necessary and modest, and that it was an 
essential part of our own national-security 
program. I still think so. 

Reading the record of the debate on this 
program which took place last week in the 
House of Representatives, I am appalled at 
the fact that we have not been able to put 
this program in its proper perspective be- 
fore the American people. I say this because 
those Members of Congress who argued 
against the program, or for a greatly reduced 
program, for the most part, sincerely and 
undoubtedly reflected the views of their con- 
stituents. 

This opposition presented the program as 
a vast boon-give-away program reminiscent 
of the WPA era, When I hear statements 
like that made by sincere Americans, it wor- 
ries me. They are just not compatible with 
the military facts of life as they exist today, 
The time is past when we could depend on 
our vast industrial capacity to build a war 
machine that would pull us through—after 
an emergency occurred. The time is past 
when we would be given time to train our 
reserves of manpower, equip them, and 
transport them overseas to meet an enemy. 

DEPEND ON FORCES IN BEING 

In the next war, whether it be of the 
global or limited variety, we are going to 
depend almost entirely on trained forces in 
being and already in place in the danger 
spots around the world, That is where our 
mutual-security program comes In. For the 
past 9 years we have been developing a 
national-defense “posture which is integrated 
with, and depends upon—let me repeat 
that—depends upon indigenous forces and 
bases around the world. There are two 
alternatives to such strategy: 

First, United States forces in much larger 
numbers could take the place of these in- 
digenous forces. In most allied countries, 
they would be welcomed as visible evidence 
of our determination to stand with them 
against the Communist menace; but it 
would require a major mobilization effort on 
our part, and nearly every able-bodied young 
man of military age would spend several 
years in his life in military service overseas, 
The cost would be staggering. 
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Or, second, we could adopt a fortress 
America concept. In the world we live in 
today, such a concept is entirely negative 
and would merely mean that we postponed 
an ultimate and violent showdown with in- 
ternational communism or, in the long run, 
would capitulate. 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT CITED 

The program of national security which 
has been followed for the last 9 years is a 
positive program and has had bipartisan 
support. It is, in my opinion, the only pro- 
gram which offers us the hope of avoiding 
global war, and without such a war, of ulti- 
mately prevailing over Communist enemies 
who are still determined to destroy our way 
of life if they can. 

If our national security program is to be 
changed, let us make the change advisedly 
and not cover up the facts of life with argu- 
ments which avoid or hide the real issues. 

I am sure that the mothers—the moth- 
ers—the wives—in our country would vote 
for an adequate mutual security program if 
they understood it. Our mutual security 
program is not foreign aid—it is not a 
giveaway program—it is a program which is 
in the best interests of the people of the 
United States and their friends and allies 
of the free world who want to stay free. It 
does not mean that we hire our friends to 
do our fighting for us as the Communists so 
often charge. It means that each country in 


‘tHe free world is prepared to do what it can 


to defend itself and counts on the great 
reserve of power in the United States to 
come to its assistance when trouble starts. 


OFFERED RECOMMENDATIONS 


I do not maintain that our handling of the 
military aid program has been perfect. As I 
have traveled around the world in the last 
4 years, I have found evidence of mistakes in 
judgment and in administration. Whenever 
this happened, I took immediate corrective 
action if within my field of authority or dis- 
patched recommendations for changes to 
higher authority. 

Let me point out that this mutual security 
program in its magnitude and complexity 
is probably without precedence in history. 
Certainly, it is much more difficult to handle 
than the lend-lease program of World War 
II. The personnel of the Defense Depart- 
ment—civilian and military—in Washington 
and abroad are doing their best to administer 
the program efficiently. We have made great 
progress in the last 9 years—and admit there 
is still room for improvement. 

What we cannot admit is that this pro- 
gram can be materially reduced without en- 


~ dangering the entire foundation of the col- 


lective security policy the United States has 
been following for the last 9 years, As I said 
earlier, if this policy is to be changed, let us 
make that change the issue straightfor- 
wardly. 

I am certain there is not one citizen in the 
United States who wants war. Therefore, I 
am equally certain that if all our citizens 
understood the mutual security program for 
what it is—an important part of our national 
program to prevent war—they would unani- 
mously vote for it. 


Red Spies and Naive Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an en- 
lightening article by the distinguished 
newspaper columnist and magazine edi- 
tor, Mr. David Lawrence. It is entitled 
“Red Spies and Naive Americans.“ and 
it appeared in the August 20, 1957, issue 
of the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep SPIES AND NAIVE Americans—New REVE- 

LATIONS OF SOVIET ACTIVITIES CITED AS PROV- 

ING MENACE IS REAL 


(By David Lawrence) 


The arrest of a high officer of the Soviet 
secret police who has been gathering and 
transmitting secret defense data from this 
country to the Communists and the revela- 
tions of an American businessman who has 
for 12 years been an undercover agent of the 
FBI, participating in Communist espionage 
operations in America from the inside, ought 
to open up the eyes of many well-intentioned 
but incredibly naive Americans who have 
been pooh-poohing the Communist menace. 

Boris Morros, a counterspy for the FBI, 
issued a few days ago, with the permission 
of the United States attorney in New, York, 
the most significant statement about Com- 
munist activity in this country that has yet 
come to light. He said: 

“I know from personal information and 
experience that Soviet espionage has made 

_considerable infiltration in this country. 
Many of the agents working for Russia are 
important people, financially independent 
and often held in high esteem. Many 
of the Soviet’s most active workers in 
this country don't come from the rank and 
file, nor the underprivileged. They are peo- 
ple who have the kind of contacts which will 
be useful to the Soviets, and they are being 
pald to do their jobs of treason in the United 
States.“ 

Those Supreme Court Justices who live in 
a vacuum might well ponder what this un- 
dercover man now tells. Likewise, those 
so-called “liberals” who bave been unwit- 
tingly lending their prestige to a kind of 
blanket protection of Communists and sym- 
pathizers—as being merely addicts of some 
kind of “philosophy” or political“ belief 
might prepare for a sad disillusionment as 
they read what Boris Morros has learned 
about the work of Soviet spies in America. 

For no Communist spy calls directly on a 
newspaper editor or on a Member of Con- 
gress or on a political leader to exercise 
influence. Somewhere in between the espio- 
nage apparatus and the official or institution 
sought to be reached is a “‘contact’'—with no 
foreign accent or identification—-who at- 
tempts to use Americans as tools of Moscow. 
This is the most baffling kind of screen that 
faces the detective arm of the Government, 
the FBI. Sometimes there is another type 
of “contact” who himself is unaware that 
anything has been “planted” on him. Also, 
there may be other intermediaries beyond 
him who help to relay a suggested course of 
action which ultimately would be favorable 
to the Communist cause, particularly in the 
field of propaganda. 

Then there is the cover“ technique, by 
which, according to Morros, 55 business firms 
in the United States were “covers” for Soviet 
espionage. Morros told the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities how the Com- 
munists had proposed to expand his own 
small recording company in Hollywood. 

“This firm,” said Morros, “was to serve as 
an espionage cover and provide an opportu- 
* nity to legitimize Soviet agents as representa- 
tives of the firm.” 

Yet a majority of the Supreme Court say 
they don't know what an “un-American 
activity” is and why the committee wants to 
expose “un-American activities.” 

“I want to emphasize/' says Morros, “that 
the Russian plot is far more strongly organ- 
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ized in this country and throughout the 
world than is generally understood by our 
le. 2 „ „ 

“Another Russian agent, a prominent 
American woman * * *, not only said the 
same thing [suspicion about Morros], but she 
reported her suspicions to the second secre- 
tary of the Russian Embassy in Washington, 
I had a number of close shaves, but none 
closer than when this woman's ‘report’ on me 
was received In Moscow while I was there 
‘conferring’ with the heads of the Russian 
secret police.“ 

Yet there are many persons who want to 
throw monkey wrenches into the machinery 
of exposure which congressional committees 
have been using effectively. Also, there is a 
concerted effort to assist in the evasive tactics 
of witnesses who could, if they chose, give 
important Information that would tell the 
FBI and the public about spies and their 
“contacts” with Americans. 

Unfortunately, the Supreme Court—by 
ruling that the first amendment as well as 
the fifth amendment now can be invoked 
to help conceal treason—has thwarted the 
efforts of the Government to obtain much 
data necessary to protect the security of the 
United States. 

Maybe the testimony by Boris Morros will 
open the eyes of the American people to the 
barriers and obstacles being placed in the 
path of investigative agencies by Well-mean- 
ing but misguided and ill-informed persons 
in what amounts to a protection of the espio- 
nage being conducted by the Soviets inside 
America. 


Students in Staples Win National Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of August 19, 1957. 
The article relates to a teacher in Staples 
High School, in Staples, Minn., and the 
question of vocational education. The 
news story relates to the importance of 
vocational education activities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDENTS IN STAPLES. Win NATIONAL- Honors 
(By Miriam Alburn) 


STAPLES, MINN.—One of the proudest high 
school teachers in Minnesota right now is 
Michael Matanich. 

Matanich, who teaches the vocational ma- 
chine shop classes in Staples High School, 
has just seen his boys beat every other 
school in the country in one classification of 
the annual Ford Motor Co. industrial arts 
competition. 

John E. Wicht, Jr., a farmer's son from 
Aldrich (in the Staples school district), 
won 1 of 32 outstanding achievement awards, 
along with first place, for precision work on 
expansion reamers. 

In the same class—machine shop division, 
for which contestants enter blueprints and 
the objects made—Staples students took 
third place (Stanley Tyrrell), fourth (David 
E. Mertens), an honorable mention and two 
place awards. In other words, all the im- 
portant winnings but second place. 

The contest drew 50,000 entries. 

Matanich has seen his students burst 
ahead in this contest from 2 fifth places 2 
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years azo, to the best record in the State last 
year, and now the impressive collection of 
cash awards and medals. 

Wient's achievement will mean a trip to 
Dearborn, Mich., for Matanich and Wicht, an 
18-year-old football tackle, 6 feet 5 tall. 

Wicht graduated in June and is now work- 
ing at Northern Ordnance in Minneapolis, 
as are all the other 17 members of that class 
in shop work. The visit to the Ford plants 
will be his first plane trip and his first trip 
outside Minnesota, according to the teacher. 

With Matanich the record of awards stands 
for much more than the momentary honors. 
It is an indication of the ambition and per- 
severance which permeate, his classes. The 
fact that big industrial employers in the 
Twin Cities grab his graduates as soon as 
they leave the commencement stage is an 
even more Important indication. 

How does this teacher do it? How does 
he achieve this enthusiasm and devotion to 
high-quality work, not just in a few top stu- 
dents but throughout his classes? 

“I encourage the students’ confidence in 
their own work,” says Matanich. “I say, 
‘you'll only get out of a job what you put in— 
and even if you don't win a first place, if 
you exert all your effort, you’re qualified in 
this fleld.““ 

Matanich promotes competition in his 
classes constantly. 

“In our way of life in the United States, 
there’s always competition; if you're not 
good, you're replaced,” he reminds his boys. 

He starts early fostering interest in shop- 
work. One of his sidelines is fixing broken 
bicycles for the little kids in the neighbor- 
hood of the school. 

“They come in here to ask me about their 
bikes, then they look around and get inter- 
ested in the machines,” he says. 

y Occasionally a teacher brings a class of 
youngsters to visit. 

“I talk to them quite seriously—eyen thé 
second graders,” Matanich says. They 
don’t understand all of it, but they remember 
when it’s time to decide about taking 
machine shop courses.” 

The teacher, a Virginian, taught at Chanute 
Field, III., during the war and was a tool 
maker in Chicago after the war. He came 
to Staples 6 years ago. 

He praises the Staples school board and 
the other leaders who had the vision to build 
and equip the big shop in the annex to the 
high school, 

The town is now convinced of the value of 
the project, as it is apparent that the train- 
ing leads many of its boys to good jobs. 

“Hyery little town should know this—that 
it is worthwhile to put more money Into edu- 
cation,” Matanich says firmly. 

The big ambition tied to the boys at the 
training lathes is that in time the program 
may help to bring new industry to Staples. 

The town, a northern Pacific division point 
where most of the wage earners work in the 
railroad repair shops, sees some of those 
specialized jobs disappearing as steam en- 
gines go out and diesels come in. 

So Staples, a community of nearly 3,000, is 
searching for small industry which might 
move in. The town knows it has two basic 
drawing cards—the railroad and a new labor 
supply, coming out of that high school shop. 


U. S. S. “Arizona” 
SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I share 
in the gratification over the action of the 


1957 


House in passage of H. R. 5809, to author- 
ize construction of a U. S. S. Arizona 
memorial at Pearl Harbor. 

I am sure that the survivors of those 
who made the supreme sacrifice appre- 
ciate this added evidence that devotion 
to country has not been forgotten. 

Residents of the Third Congressional 
District of Michigan who are entombed 
in the Arizona are Edward Charles 
Morse, of Battle Creek; Laddie James 
Willette, of Battle Creek; Paul Daniel 
Keller, of Coldwater; Cecil Eugene Whit- 
Comb, of Homer; and Frank Hendrick- 
Sen, of Kalamazoo. 


Texan Gives Literary Treasure From 
Spain to All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Austin Independent School District 
of Austin, Tex., is noted for the excel- 
lence of its faculty and the high quality 
of its instruction. 

Within the last 2 months 2 teachers 
in the Austin public school system have 
Teceived national recognition. In June 
Mr. Guy Bizzell, a teacher of English 
and Spanish, won the National Teach- 
ing Award presented by McCalls maga- 
zine, Mr, Bizzell is at McCallum high 
Schoo]. And now, Miss Eloise Roach, of 
Stephen F. Austin high school, has had 
Published by the University of Texas 

„operated by the University of 
Texas and noted for its scholarly publi- 
Cations, the book Platero and I. 

This book is one of the rare treasures 
of literature. This translation gives that 
great Spanish classic to English-speak- 
ing people everywhere. This is the first 
authorized and complete English-lan- 
Euage translation of the book. 

The New York Times’ book review sec- 
tion and other scholarly publications 
have hailed this book. Life magazine 
anly 10-page full-color spread on the 


Eloise Roach is a teacher of Spanish 
and French, and she has been with the 
Austin school for many years. A quar- 
ter century ago she fell in love with 
Platero and resolved to translate it. In 
1936 she journeyed to Spain and visited 
Jiménez, who approved the chapters 

“which she showed him and gave her 
Slation his blessing. 

Returning to the United States, she 

attempted without success to find a pub- 


er; few Americans then had ever-- 


heard of Jiménez. It was only after the 
Nobel Prize was announced for Jiménez 
that Miss Roach got out her manuscript 
again and submitted it to the University 
of Texas Press. This time the complete 
translation was sent to Jiménez, now 
at the University of Puerto Rico, and he 
authorized its publication. 

This is a great achievement for this 
fine representative of the Austin school 
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system. It is also a fortunate one for 
English-speaking people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article entitled “United 
States Premiere for Famous Tales of a 
Donkey,” in the August 19 edition of 
Life magazine, printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES PREMIERE FoR FAMOUS TALES 
OF A DONKEY 


To millions of children—and grown-ups— 
in the Spanish-speaking world, a little don- 
key named Platero is as familiar as Winnie- 
the-Pooh or Peter Rabbit is to readers of 
English. “Platero,” wrote his creator, is a 
small donkey, a soft, hairy donkey; so soft 
to the touch that he might be said to be 
made of cotton, with no bones, * * * I call 
him softly. ‘Platero’ and he comes to me 
at a gay little trot that is like laughter of 
a vague, idyllic, tinkling sound. * When 
on Sundays I ride him through the lanes 
in the outskirts of the town, slow-moving 
countrymen, dressed in their Sunday clean, 
watch him a while, speculatively: ‘He is like 
steel,’ they say. Steel; yes. Steel and moon 
silver at the same time.” 

The man who wrote this is Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, a Spanish poet who won the 1956 
Nobel Prize for Literature and, at 75, is a 
living legend in the Spanish-speaking world. 
His best-known book, Platero y yo (Platero 
and I), is a warmly humorous and moving 
evocation of his young manhood in his na- 
tive town of Moguer (below) in southwest 
Spain. This week the University of Texas 
Press will publish the first authorized and 
complete English-language translation of it, 
by Eloise Roach. To celebrate this intro. 
duction of tle great work to its English- 
language audience, Life sent Photographer 
Mark Kauffman to Moguer to re-create the 
scenes of which Jiménez wrote. 

The simple style and compact storytelling 
of Platero make it ideal for young readers. 
But beneath its charm lies a poetic distilla- 
tion of love and sorrow, life and death, vio- 
lence and peace, in a setting that seems uni- 
versal. To Jiménez, who left Spain after 
the start of the civil war in 1936 and now 
lives in Puerto Rico, Platero and I conveys 
much of what he has tried to say in a life- 
time of- poetic writing. But of his art, 
Jiménez says, “God is my favorite poet.” 


Eisenhower's Methods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial from 
the Adrian Daily Telegram of August 19, 
1957: 


EIsENHOWER’s METHODS 

What kind of a President do the American 
people want? 

Do they expect him to crack the whip over 
the heads of Members of Congress, compelling 
at least those who are members of his party 
to do his bidding and do it quickly? 

Or do they expect the President to submit 
& legislative program and suggested appro- 
priations, explain the whys and wherefores 
but leave to Congress the adoption or rejec- 
tion? 
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These questions are prompted by ques- 
tions reporters have asked the President in 
recent press conferences, They have asked 
Mr. Eisenhower to comment about recent 
charges made in Congress and elsewhere 
that he has been weak in supporting admin- 
istration proposals. By the phrasing of the 
questions they have suggested that Mr. Ei- 
senhower does not use fully or effectively 
the power and prestige of his office. 

Replying to such questions, the President 
has patiently pointed out his conyiction 
that the executive and legislative branches 
of our Government are equal in authority 
and responsibility, It is not his policy, he 
says, to use the tricks of intrigue or the 
pressure of intimidation in dealing with 
Congress. He prefers to rely upon persua- 
sion and soundness of his case. He said: 

“If that is wrong politically, well then I 
suppose you will just have to say I am 
wrong, but that is my method.” 

One reporter offered the President an easy 
way out by attributing Mr. Eisenhower's 
difficulties to a weakening of influence re- 
sulting from the two-term limitation upon 
the Presidency. But Mr. Eisenhower re- 
fused to take advantage of that. 

Some Members of Congress, and from 
both parties, have been disappointed be- 
cause the President did not pound the table 
and insist upon passage of legislation they 
favored. But it is a fair guess that they 
would have been alleging dictatorship and 
shouting other critical words if he had in- 
sisted upon passage of bills they did not 
like. And these critics seem to forget also 
that the President deals with a 
organized by and controlled by the opposite 
political party. 

In such circumstances there is not much 
a President can do but reason with the op- 
position. Ranting and roaring would get 
him nowhere. Besides all that, we've an 
idea that the people do not want a Presi- 
dent to try to make Congress a rubber stamp. 


Our Ambassadors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, before 
the Congress closes, I would like to 
bring to the attention of all who are 
interested one of the paramount re- 
quirements which our United States 
must meet if she is to protect her people 
and give leadership to the free world. 

It is of the greatest importance, Mr. 
Speaker, that we build a Foreign Service 
second to none, consecrated to the pro- 
tection of our citizens wherever they may 
go and to all the implications of such 
protection. 

To this end we must be certain that 
those who enter our Foreign Service as 
a career have every opportunity to be 
made aware of the far-reaching respon- 
sibilities they assume and be given the 
training and the knowledge and the pay 
that will keep them alert and eager to 
do their best. 

We now have an increasingly good 
Foreign Service Institute which not only 
prepares new men and women, but gives 
refresher courses all along the way that 
prepare them for top posts. This insti- 
tute deserves to have Members of Con- 
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gress make themselves thoroughly aware 
of the courses available and the work 
done. 

Considered as an outstanding, satis- 
fying career as such, it is interesting to 
note that the career ambassador has 
been on the increase, as he should be. 
The records show that under the Roose- 
welt administration 51 percent of the 
American ambassadors were career offi- 
cers. Under Secretary of State Herter 
recently testified before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee that today 68 
percent of our ambassadors serving 
abroad are career men. This reportedly 
is as high as the percentage has ever 
been since the establishment of the 
career service. 

Of the 16 noncareer ambassadors 
nominated this year, only 3 were with- 
out previous Government experience. 
These 3 had broad executive experience 
in business; while of the other 13, 3 
had previously served as ambassadors 
and 10 had held other high Government 
positions. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that we 
have really begun to build. 


Charles E. Lofgren, National Secretary, 
Fleet Reserve Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, since 1922 the enlisted men of 
the United States Navy have had a de- 
termined champion representing them in 
Washington in the person of Charles E. 
Lofgren, who is retiring this year as 
national secretary of the Fleet Reserve 
Association. 

Charlie Lofgren has testified on behalf 
of all pay legislation affecting the Navy 
for the past 35 years. He has been an 
articulate spokesman for the enlisted 
personnel of the armed services, and his 
well-deserved retirement is bound to 
leave a void that will be difficult to fill. 

As evidence of the high regard and 
sincere esteem with which he is held by 
many fellow members of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, under unan- 
imous consent, I include as a portion of 
my remarks copies of letters addressed 
to Mr. Lofgren by members of this com- 
mittee and other members with whom he 
has worked for many years. 

I know I speak for the entire mem- 
bership of the Armed Services Committee 
when I personally wish Charlie Lofgren 
many more years of happy yet produc- 
tive life. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C, August 15, 1957. 
Mr. LOFGREN, - 
National Secretary, Fleet Reserve Asso- 

ciation, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. LOFGREN: I have learned, 
with deep regret, that you are about to 
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retire as National Secretary of the Fleet 
Reserve Association. 

I cannot believe it possible that your re- 
tirement from this ‘splendid organization 
will mean the termination of your long and 
distinguished association with the Fleet 
Reserve. Therefore, I will assume that I 
may in the future think of you and the 
Fleet Reserve Association as one and the 
same. Í 

I want to take this opportunity to tell 
you that in. my opinion you have not only 
ably represented the Fleet Reserve and the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, but also many 
millions of other men who have served in our 
Armed Forces. In your many appearances 
before the Committee on Armed Services you 
have always stood for sound principles in 
legislation affecting pay, retirement, promo- 
tion, and other matters of vital concern to 
service personnel, 

You have established an entiable record 
as an able advocate and a staunch repre- 
sentative of a distinguished naval organiza- 
tion. I wish you well for everything in the 
future and sincerely hope that your good 
advice will continue to be avallable for many, 
many years to come. 

Very sincerely, 
Cant. VINSON, 
Chairman, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1957. 


Mr. CHARLES LOFGREN, 


National Secretary, Fleet Reserve Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Lorcren: It has come to my 
attention that you are about to retire from 
the Fleet Reserve Association. 

It will be difficult for me to think of the 
Fleet Reserve Association without your pres- 
ence before the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to express the views of your association 
on legislation affecting the personnel of our 
armed services. 

In the many years that you have appeared 
as a witness my respect for your ability and 
your reasonableness has grown. 

I can assure you that the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Fleet Reserve Association, the 
Committee on Armed Services, and in many 
ways, all of the enlisted personnel of our 
armed services, will be conscious of your 
absence. 

I sincerely hope that the years ahead hold 
many pleasant thangs in store for you and 
that your sound counsel will continue to be 
available to all who have learned to hold 
it in such high regard. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL J. KILDAY, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES LOFGREN, 
National Secretary, Fleet Reserve Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Farenp: Word just reached me that 
you are soon to retire as national secretary 
of the association. 

I would Uke to take this opportunity to 
express my sincere appreciation of your many 
instances of cooperation with me personally; 
and, of course, your help and cooperation 
with the Armed Services Committee, of 
which Iam a member. I hope we may still 
see you around from time to time. 

You have made a distinguished record 
representing this worthy organization and 
I wish you continued success and high 
achievements, 

With kind personal regards, 

Cordially, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES LOFGREN, 
National Secretary, Fleet Reserve Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Ma. Lorcrzen: On the occasion 
of your pending retirement as natio: secre- 
tary of the Fleet Reserve Association, I wish 
to take this opportunity to express to you 
the admiration I have for you personally 
and the Fleet Reserve Association. 

I have observed your conduct before the 
Committee on Armed Services on many occa- 
sions. I have always found you to be a man 
of high integrity, extremely well informed, 
and invariably guided by sound principles in 
all of your testimony. 

I think it is sufficient for me to say that 


on every occasion when you appeared before 


the committee your stature rose even higher. 
May I wish you every success in the future 
and also express the hope that your sound 
counsel and advice will always be available 
to the Fleet Reserve Association, the United 
States Navy, and the House Armed Services 
Committee. 
Sincerely, 
LESLIE C. ARENDS. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE r REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1957. 
Commander CHARLES LOFGREN, 
National Secretary, Fleet Reserve Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Dran COMMANDER LOFGREN: I want to join 
with your thousands of friends in wishing 
you well in your retirement and expressing 
my personal gratitude for the magnificent 
job you have consistently done for naval 
personnel, whether active or retired. 

We will all miss working with you, but 
know that, despite your retirement, you will 
ever be behind all those working for the 
common cause. 

Most sincerely, 
Cratic Hosmer, 
Member of Congress, 18th District, 
California. 


Cargill: 92 Years as “Servants to 
5 Agriculture” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
that appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune of August 18, 1957, entitled 
“Cargill: 92 Years as ‘Servants to Agri- 
culture.“ It is a very informative 
article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorb, 
as follows: 

CARGILL: 92 Trans as “SERVANTS TO 
AGRICULTURE” 
(By Russell Hurst) 

A rural mailbox mounted on a common 
post with 2 others 17 miles from down- 
town Minneapolis marks the entrance to the 
headquarters of the Nation's largest grain- 
handling firm. 7 

The name on the box: “Cargill, Inc.“ 
Down a winding, black-topped roadway 
flanked by tree-studded hills, up a gentle 
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Slope and you arrive at an imposing Norman 
Mansion, 

Inside is the nerve center of the only firm 
in the Northwestern United States that had 
more than a billion dollars’ worth of sales 
last year. 

In the industry itself, Cargill has been 
established for decades past as one of the 
Major grain firms of the world. 

The public, however, has heard relatively 
little of the company, since its officials long 
have shied away from the idea that bigness 
in itself is worth telling the world about. 

Cargill's size, and it is an enormous opera- 
tion in many respects, has been played in a 
low key party because of a traditional rural 
distrust of big business. 

“But times have changed,” said Cargill 

an, 56, who assumed the presidency 
this month, succeeding his brother, John, 
61, who stepped into the role of board chair- 
man and chief operating officer. 

“Farmers today realize that bigness can 
also mean efficiency. We like to think that 
We can pay more for the farmer's product. 
And that's how we've grown,” he said. 

That simple formula obviously has worked. 

m a single country elevator in Iowa 
Close to a century ago, the Cargill interests 
have bloomed steadily into a network of 
elevators, plants, warehouses, seaport fa- 
Cilities and offices from coast to coast and in 
Several foreign countries. 

“Sales have passed the billion-dollar mark,” 

Millan said. “However,” he was quick to 
add, “many firms make more money than 
We do. 

“In a word, though, we have big sales and 
We operate on a small unit margin with 
a small staff’ (5,000 employees). 

Last year the firm handled 14 million tons. 
(You'd need 4,662 freight trains, each han- 
dling 60 carloads of 50 tons per car to move 
that volume—or 1,400 shiploads of 10,000 
tons per ship.) 

Manufactured products accounted for 2 
Million tons. These included feeds, copra, 
Coconut oil, soybean meal and oil, linseed 
Oil and meal, resins, seed, and specialty oils. 

But while processing accounted for about 
One-seventh of the volume, it brought in 
about half the firm's total income—a figure 
Which is not made public. 

Cargill MacMillan bears the name of two 
. — long synonomous with the grain 

His grandfather, W. W. Cargill, acquired 
&n interest in several grain elevators in Iowa 
shortly after the Civil War. 

In the years following, he entered a num- 
ber of partnerships in the grain business, 
most lasting of which were with his broth- 
ers. Samuel D. and James F. Cargill. 

John H. MacMillan, who had married 
W. W.'s daughter, became manager of the 
Cargill interests in Minneapolis in 1903, 3 
years after the present president was born at 
La Crosse, Wis. 

MacMillan was joined by his brother, 
Daniel D. MacMillan, and later by Austen 8. 
Cargill, youngest son of the founder, and 
the trio set about expanding the firm's ele- 
Vator facilities, country operations, and sales 
Organizations. Austen Cargill, who retired 
obec chairman in 1953, died earlier this 

Cargill MacMillan started with the firm 
after graduating from Yale in 1922. His first 
Job was statistics, a task he felt ill 
Prepared for. So he asked for, and obtained, 
& short leave to study the subject in depth 
at Cambridge University, England. 

He returned in 1923, became a grain mer- 
chant the next year, and gradually entered 
the administrative end in the late 1920's. 
He became a director in 1930, vice president 
in 1936, and executive vice president in 1950. 

Along the way, he gained the respect of the 
industry and those close to him for a per- 
Ceptive, methodical yet humanistic approach. 

Through the years he has been chiefly 
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responsible for personnel] policies that have 
kept Cargill employes ahead of or even with 
large-corporation employe benefits else- 
where. 

“He likes people instinctively,” said a close 
associate. “You get that impression when 
you first meet him. 

“And you go away with the feeling that 
you've been analyzed and evaluated—with a 
gentle touch—and you don't resent it.” 

MacMillan arrives each workday from his 
home at Orono, a 10-minute drive, at 8:45 
2. m. 

Conferences with key executives usually 
consume the next hour and a quarter until 
10 a, m., when most of the lake office staff 
adjourns to the employe cafeteria for coffee. 

(As is the case at many companies, “cof- 
fee“ means “business as usual,” but at a 
different pace.) 

Returning to his second-floor office, which 
follows the French provincial decor of the 
rest of the building, MacMillan launches 
into a loose routine In which correspondence 
and a steady stream of phone calls are sand- 
wiched between report reading and con- 
ferences. 

Outside the office, MacMillan likes golf (he 
shoots in the 80's), he plays less frequently 
than in previous years (that handicap keeps 
getting bigger”). ’ 

Hunting game birds and fishing for trout 
fill much of his leisure time. Indoors, he 
reads pocket thrillers or heavies in geology, 
archeology, and history. “There is nothing 
in the middle—it's one extreme or the 
other,“ he confessed with the chuckle of a 
man who enjoys a joke on himself. 

In carefully measured words, MacMillan 
sketched the overall role—the mission—of 
the Cargill complexity: 

“We look upon ourselves as servants to 
agriculture. 

“Our principal ‘product’ is the ability to 
smooth out a production-consumption pat- 
tern in an industry where production hits 
in a rush and consumption is spread out 
over a long period.“ 

This takes: 

Vast sums of money. Cargill is one of 
the largest users of bank credit in the na- 
tion. 

Vast storage facilities. The firm's 100 
strategically located storage depots will hold 
135 million bushels, largest of any single 
company. (The 14-million-bushel elevator 
at Port Cargill includes 4 7-million-bushel 
bin, largest of its kind in the world.) 

Technical know-how necessary for having 
the right grain at the right place at the 
right time. 

Cargill frowns on speculation. The firm 
believes it is unn because of the 
hedging facilities provided by the futures 
market, which eliminates most of the risk. 

Hedging is the process of offsetting a pur- 


chase of cash grain with a similar sale in 


the futures market to protect the original 
purchase price. 

(In the futures market, farmers, elevator 
men, millers, processors and others buy and 
sell grain to be delivered at some later date. 
Grain delivered on futures contracts must 
meet official grading requirements.) 

“This is an incredibly efficient business,” 
MacMillan said. “We average about $200,000 
in annual sales per employee; but," he added, 
“our net profit on sales per unit is very low.” 

Macmillan turned for a bristling moment 
to the subject of Government handling of 


“Our best service is distributing as cheaply 
as possible—and we think the Government 
is doing just the contrary. 

“For example, in the main, the Govern- 
ment uses rail transport, whereas 
would use the cheapest form avallable, be it 
rail, barge or truck. 

“They shouldn't be in the business,“ he 
snapped. 


most 
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“I guess we were doing research —of the 
practical kind—before we thought of 
applying a label to it,“ MacMillan reflected. 

A great uncle, James F. Cargill, invented 
cribbed storage, which is the design of to- 
day's typical country elevator. 

MacMillan'’s older brother, John, had a 
leading role in two developments that reyo- 
lutionized the grain-han business: 

Temperature control inside huge storage 
bins. Cargill officials belleve no one else has 
duplicated the process, and they won't 
elaborate on how it's done. 

Equipment for unloading huge bins in jig- 
time. These methods also are kept within 
company circles. 

“We had some Russian visitors once,” 
MacMillan recalled. “We showed them a 
bin and told them we could unload it over- 
night. They laughed it off as impossible. 

“The next day we showed them the empty 
bin—but didn’t tell them how it was done.” 

The MacMillan brothers complement each 
other. 

“John is energy and creative thinking 
personified,” said one business intimate. 

John is credited with many firsts in the 
industry, including huge-capacity storage, 
control systems, barge design, and seaport 
elevator construction. — 

His inventions range from alr- supported 
structures patented 20 years ago to ship hull 
designs that increase the propulsion efficiency 
of ‘river, lake, and ocean-going vessels by 
15 to 20 t. 

His associates cite his fearless approach to 
pioneering steps and a penchant for ef- 
ficiency and economy as John’s trademarks, 

The chain of command begins with 
the MacMillan brothers and 7 other 
members of a close-knit directorate, only 1 
member of which is not in the company 
(James Dorsey, Minneapolis attorney). 

Members, in addition to the MacMillans 
and Dorsey, are H. Terry Morrison and Erwin 
E. Kelm, executive vice presidents; Fred Seed, 
vice president and head of the vegetable oil 
division; James North, president of Nutrena 
Mills; R. C. Woodworth, vice president for 
public relations; and A. G. Egermayer, vice 
president for financial matters. 

Next comes a group of five key upper 
echelon men: H. Robert Dierks, vice presi- 
dent for grain; H. B. Juneau, yice president, 
administrative division; C. W. Mooers, vice 
president and treasurer; Donald C. Levin, 
secretary; and R. J. Harrigan, vice president 
and comptroller. 

Problem solving isn't complicated by long- 
distance calls to scattered executives. Most 
of these men are available immediately at 
the lake office, where informality (everyone 
is on a first-name basis) is the rule. 

It’s an unlikely setting for the headquar- 
ters of a billion-dollar business. 

The 63-room mansion (17 bathrooms) was 
acquired from Rufus M, Rand, Jr., former 
Minneapolis businessman, who used it as 
his Minnetonka Lake home. 

Thick carpeting extends through most of 
the offices, heavy ornate chandeliers shed 
their light over smooth-topped desks and 
complex business machines. 

The president’s office looks more like a 
sitting room. MacMillan’s uncluttered 
French provincial desk—with cubbyholes on 
the left—sits unobtrusively in a corner, 
(Its mate, with cubbyholes on the right, is 
in John’s office.) 

The firm's founder looks down from a por- 
trait over a fireplace imported from a Euro- 
pean castle. 

Through the branches of fir and oak trees 
spaced on a well-manicured lawn sloping 
down from the front of the mansion, the 
visitor can see a huge kidney-shaped swim- 
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ming pool, and farther away, Grays Bay, 
where the waters of Minnehaha Creek begin 
a meandering course to the Mississippi. 

“We were among the first to leave down- 
town,” MacMillan noted. “And we've found 
it a good move—both economically and be- 
cause we've achieved greater efficiency in a 
relaxed atmosphere.” 

Most incongruous of the various offices 
and conference rooms is the wire room—a 
a miniature grain exchange—where clerks 
post market figures on a long blackboard. 
Merchandisers sit at a battery of desks fac- 
ing the board. 

The communications center handles from 
4,000 to 6,000 messages a day, ranging from 
crop reports to actual transactions, giving 
the company up-to-the-minute information 
on every grain market in the country. 

The lake office is home base for the top 
operating executives of Cargill’s major di- 
visions, The five operating divisions and 
their activities, in profile, are: 

Grain: Buys grain at country and term- 
inal market levels, collects and stores 
stocks of grain in terminal and subterminal 
warehouses, and sells grain to flour millers, 
feed manufacturers, alcohol and beverage dis- 
tillers, cereal manufacturers and other proc- 


essors, 

Vegetable oil: Operates plants which ex- 
tract vegetable olls, principally from soy- 
beans, flax and copra; sells oils and meal by- 
products to processors who manufacture feed 
(including Cargill's own feed division), re- 
fined oils, paint and other products. Also 
refines technical oils and synthetic resins. 

Nutrena Mills, Inc.: Operates the feed di- 
vision, a subsidiary company. Manufac- 
tures and sells feed for cattle, dogs, poultry, 
hogs and other farm and domestic animals. 

Cargo Carriers, Inc.: Transports grain and 
other commodities by water, rall and truck; 
merchandises various cargo commodities. 
Uses 40 percent of all Great Lakes grain 
space. 

Hybrid corn: Produces and distributes hy- 
brid eorn throughout the Corn Belt. 

In addition, the administrative division, a 
nonoperating element, exercises top man- 
agement control, coordinates staff activity 
and provides services which can be per- 
formed most economically and efficiently 
through a central agency. _ 

Research now is centered in a new two- 
story laboratory building a half-mile down 
McGinty road from the lake office. 

Other research facilities are located in 
Minneapolis and St. Peter, Minn., Missouri, 
Iowa, and Florida. 

About one-fifth of Cargill's 5,000 domestic 
employees are in the Minneapolis area. Four 
offices are maintained in downtown Minne- 
apolis, in addition to a feed plant and an oil 
plant. 

Stretching from coast - to- coast and from 
North Dakota to Texas is a network of more 
than 200 installations including elevators, 
plants, offices, country stations, feed ware- 
houses and research centers. 

The number of installationss has been 
doubied in the last 10 years. Personnel has 
more than tripled in the last two decades. 

North of the border, Cargill operates 
through four Canadian subsidiaries and em- 
ploys about 50 grain merchandisers. . 

Largest producer of hybrid seed corn in 

tina is Cargill Sociedad Anonima Com- 
mercial & Industrial, which also has a branch 
in Chile. Only two of the employees are 
Americans. The balance—up to 1,000 dur- 
ing harvest—are Argentines. 

Cargill is an important factor in world 
trade of agricultural commodities. 

Through the firm’s 9 seaport grain ele- 
vators located on all 3 coasts pass hundreds 
of millions of bushels of United States sur- 
plus grain, soybeans, soybean oil, and meal 
and animal feeds, 

Cargill carries on the management, trans- 
portation and sale of export grain to the 
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point of turning it over to foreign buyers. 
Export volume has reached an all-time high 
this year. 

Greatest growth in the company’s 91-year 
history has come in the last 5 years, during 
which 8 seaport facilities were added. 

Diversification—always allied closely to the 
firms roots in agriculture—has brought en- 

In the last year alone Into salt dis- 
tribution, briquet manufacture, molasses and 
poultry and petlitter- processing. 

Five new elevators, each with more than 
a million bushels’ capacity, were completed 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. 

A multi-million-dollar soybean oll extrac- 
tion and refining plant was opened in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., an automated livestock feed 
plant completed at Peoria, III., and so the 
story goes. S 

Future expansion and refinement of Cargill 
facilities and techniques is a foregone con- 
clusion. “No company like ours can afford to 
stand still,“ said MacMillan. 

Greater initiative probably also will be 
forthcoming in the vital area of public rela- 
tions. 

Cargill has been little publicized in the 
past for two primary reasons: 

It’s largely a family-owned firm with no 
public stockholders to report to. 

Cargill officials disdain boasting of size 
and growth. 

“But we've found that when we have in- 
frequently hit the newspapers, it was usually 
over a court case. MacMillan explained, “and 
we saw signs of negative reactions that 
would not have been there had the public 
known the company better.” 

Last year the firm hired one of the coun- 
try’s biggest public relations firms. Result, 
an enormous improvement in that area, ac- 
cording to MacMillan. 

No change of direction can be read into 
the recent change that put Cargill MacMil- 
lan into the presidency, said MacMillan. 

An ironclad company rule is retirement 
at 65. 

“We reorganized to pass on the chain of 
command—to pave the way for bringing up 
younger blood.“ he said. 

The younger blood, consisting of a large 
number of young executives, includes Cargill 
MacMillan’s sons, Cargill, Jr. and Whitney; 
John's sons, John Hugh MacMillan III and 
William Duncan MacMillan and Austen Car- 
gill's son, James, 

Their challenge, in the new president's 
words: “Continued growth—through con- 
tinued service to agriculture.” 


Appearance of Representative Charles O. 
Porter on Meet the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED ‘STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
August 4, 1957, a most unusual honor 
came to Representative CHARLES O. POR- 
TER, of the Fourth Oregon District. It is 
comparatively rare for a freshman Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives to be 
interviewed on the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. network program, Meet the Press. 
On that occasion, Representative PORTER 
was interrogated by four veteran inter- 
viewers and newspapermen. ‘They were 
Luke P. Carroll, New York Herald 
Tribune; Marquis Childs, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; Richard Wilson, Cowles publi- 
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cations, and Lawrence E. Spivak, regular 
panel member. 

Incidentally, one of these outstanding 
journalists has told me that he thought 
Representative PorTeR was one of the 
most adroit and effective public figures 
yet to appear on Meet the Press. 

Representative Porrer has taken a 
particular interest in the entire contro- 
versy surrounding the Government of the 
Dominican Republic because Gerald 
Murphy has tragically disappeared in 
that country. Mr. Murphy is an out- 
standing airplane pilot, 23 years old, and 
a resident of Eugene, Oreg., where his 
parents live. Eugene is located within 
the Fourth Oregon Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

So that Members of the Senate may 
learn of the questions put to Represent- 
ative Porter and his answers, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the Meet the Press program of Sunday, 
August 4, 1957, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the program was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEET THE PRESS—AMERICA'S Press CONFER" 
ENCE OF THE Am 
(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak; guest, 

Representative Charles O. Porter, Demo- 

crat, of Oregon; panel, Luke P. Carroll 

(New York Herald Tribune), Marquis 

Childs (St. Louis Post-Dispatch), Richard 

Wilson (Cowles publications), Lawrence E. 

Spivak (regular panel member); modera- 

tor, Frank Blair) 

ANNOUNCER, Now, Meet the Press, the 
prizewinning program produced by Law- 
rence E. Spivak. Ready for this sponta- 
neous, unrehearsed conference are four of 
America's top reporters. Please remember, 
their questions do not necessarily reflect 
their point of view; it is their way of getting 
a story for you. While Ned Brooks is on va- 
cation, here is our guest moderator of Meet 
the Press, Mr, Frank Blair. 

Mr. BLA. Good evening and welcome once 
again to Meet the Press. Our guest this eve- 
ning is Congressman CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Democrat from Oregon. Most freshman Con- 
gressmen are seen and not heard, but Mr. 
PORTER in his first 7 months in office has been 
involved in a sensational cloak and dagger 
tale.of international intrigue. His speeches 
in Congress on the subject have been widely 
reported. He has been the hero of Calypso 
ballads in Latin American countries. He has 
been attacked as a self-appointed interna- 
tional revolutionary by fellow Congressmen, 
and he has been advised by police author- 
ities to carry a gun for r in our 
Nation's Capital. 

The facts in the case are these: Dr. Jesus 
de Galindez, a Columbia University teacher 
and a critic of Generalissimo Trujillo, the 
dictator of the Dominican Republic, disap- 
peared from New York City without trace on 
March 12,1956. Gerald Murphy, a young air- 
plane pilot from Congressman PORTER'S home 
town in Oregon, told friends he had flown 
an invalid believed to be De Galindez from 
the United States to the Dominican Republic 
on that date. Then on December 4, 1956, 
Gerald Murphy himself disappeared in the 
Dominican Republic. Congressman PORTER 
insisted there is a direct link between the 
three events and persistently demanded an 
investigation. Congressman PORTER'S one- 
man crusade, and an aroused public opinion, 
forced State Department action, and as a 
result the Dominican Republic has taken an 
extraordinary step in international affairs. 
It hired an American public relations man, 
Sidney Baron, who hired the American law- 
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Yer, Morris Ernst, to investigate the Murphy- 
dez mystery. This investigation is soon 
W begin. And now seated at the press table, 
Teady to interview PORTER, are, 
Marquis Childs of the St, Louis Post-Dis- 
Patch. Richard Wilson of Cowles Publica- 
tions, Luke P. Carroll of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Lawrence E. Spivak, our regu- 
lar member of the Meet the Press panel. 
Now Congressman Porter, if you are ready, 
We will start the questioning with Mr. Spivak. 
Mr. Sprvak. Congressman Porter, in Coro- 
net magazine recently you were quoted as 
Saying this; “The shocking fact is that a 
highly paid organization of killers is at-large 
Our country, operating chiefly in New York 
City and Miami, whose job it is to assassi- 
nate or intimidate the enemies of Trujillo in 
the United States. They don’t draw the line 
at expatriate Dominicans. They will mur- 
Americans, too.” That is a serious 
against a man who has long been con- 
Sidered a friend of this country, General- 
Trujillo. You are a lawyer; have you 
evidence that will stand up in court to prove 
these sweeping statements? 
Representative Porter. Yes; I have such 
ence, Of course, this charge didn’t 
Originate with me, and I wouldn't say that 
Generalissimo Trujillo has long been re- 
Barded as a friend of the United States by 
Many people who have facts similar to this. 
e can cite all sorts of cases; we can start 
With people like Bencosme and Requena. 
© can name cases that are very familiar in 
New York. But we can come down to date, 
if you want evidence of this network of ter- 
Tor. You can recall a radio show that Ed 
Murrow had not long ago and how 50 of the 
130 people he talked to didn’t want to say 
Anything or have their names used. In an- 
Swer to your question, yes, I do have. 
Mr. Sprvak. You say that, as a lawyer, you 
ve evidence to make out a case on which 
=) Kit would convict the people you men- 
Representative Porrer, The crime of mur- 
der in the Murphy case; yes. I suppose it is 
no crime to have a network of terror, spe- 
cifically, although it is something that we 
don't want to have here. y 
Mr. Srrvax, Are you prepared to furnish 
this evidence to Morris Ernst, who is now 
Carrying on the investigation of the charges? 
: Representative Porter. No; I am not, and 
bat represents a change in my point of 
‘lew, I have given all this evidence as I 
have gotten it to the FBI, because they are 
© ones conducting the investigation. I 
told Mr, Ernst just last week when’ he called 
me that I was going to give him full access 
to my files. I have thought the matter over, 
a even before I received telephone calls 
Tom people who said, “Don't show him let- 
ters I wrote to you because if they get back 
to Trujillo—," I decided I would not make 
material available to Mr. Ernst. He, in 
fect, is working for Trujillo, and I would 
turning over information to him which 
_ Would mean trouble for these people who 
ae helping our Government to solve the 


Mr. Spryak. You say you have given this 
evidence to the FBI? 
Representative Porter. Yes; I have. 
8 Spivak. I take it you have great con- 
dence in the FBI as an organization? 
S Representative PorTER, I have great con- 
ence, 
K Mr. Srivax. Do they know what you 
nhow—that there is a network of spies here 
"nd are they letting these people get away 
With murder? 
Representative Porter. No; I wouldn't say 
t; I would say the FBI is working hard 
on this case. I am not one of those who 
keine the FBI is infalitble. I think they are 
allible like the rest of us. 
Mr. CARROLL, To go back to Mr. Ernst for a 
Moment, Mr. Porter, do you think it is im- 
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possible for him to make an objective study 
of this crime? 

Representative Porrzr. I don't know Mr. 
Ernst. I know him by reputation. I know 
people who like him and respect him. The 
circumstances, I think, Just make it impos- 
sible for him to come up with a conclusion 
that the public will accept, because he is 
paid by the man who is charged with the 
murder. 

Mr. Spivak. But he has said that if he is 
handicapped in any way he will get out of 
the investigation. . 

Representative Porter. Then, I think he 
should get out now, because I think he is 
handicapped by the way he has gotten into 
the investigation. 

Mr. Sprvax. It ls impossible for some of our 
authorities to question some of the people in 
the Dominican Republic who may or may 
not be involved—the former consul general 
in New York. Why would you not allow 
Mr. Ernst to question him and then to turn 
over his material to the proper authorities? 
Wouldn't you be one step ahead that way? 

Representative Porter. I am not saying 
there are not advantages in it, but I think 
the disadvantages overweigh the advantages 
because it will make people think because a 
man like Ernst is in this, those who do know 
him, that we are going to come up with 
something that we can rely on. It won't 
be anything that will be generally acceptable 
because it can't be. But Espaillat, the man 
you are talking about, could come up here 
and be questioned as we have asked, twice, 
officially, of the Dominican Government. 
They want to cooperate. If they want to 
clear the record, let them send General Es- 
paillat up here. Why have their client, or 
their attorney, go down to the Dominican 
Republic to question him there? To me, 
that doesn’t seem in accordance with the 
usual processes of investigaton. 

Mr. Curmps. You and others have repeat- 
edly made charges in the Galindez and Mur- 
phy cases, but there has never been any- 
thing more than circumstantial evidence in 
these cases, isn’t that correct? 

Representative PORTER. Many people, Mr. 
Childs, go to prison, to death, on what is 
called circumstantial evidence. Actually 
there is also real evidence—the forged note. 

Mr. Cups. That is not proof of murder in 
itself. 

Representative Porter. But to show that 
someone who is accused of murder would 
make up a purposeful lie, as in this case 
the Dominicans did when they presented us 
an explanation of Jerry Murphy's death. 
Circumstantial evidence and real evidence 
those are the two classes of evidence, if 
you want to make the legal distinction, but 
circumstantial evidence when it is powerful, 
when it convinces a lot of juries, every 
da oi D 

Mr. Critps. But you, as a lawyer, would 
hesitate to send a man to death on circum- 
stantial evidence? 

Representative Porter. It is done all the 
time. I hesitate to send any man to his 
death, bu. 

Mr. Curios. Let me ask you this further 
question. The murderer or murderers are 
obviously in the Dominican Republic, won't 
you say? 

Representtaive Porter. I would say the 
murderer or murderers, the actual ones are 
dead, but they were in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Mr. Camps. Or those who ordered the 
murder? 

Representative PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. Camps. Then, do you see any point in 
this grand jury investigation that is now 
going on? Do you think this is a complete 
dead end, Congressman? 

Representative Porter. No, we can't reach 
Trujillo himself, because of international 
law. He is the man, I believe, who ordered 
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the murders. Getting his minions like John 
Frank, who has been indicted for being an 
agent and haying a part in this—and I am 
told by high State Department officials that 
much of the evidence which has to do with 
connecting the Dominican Government will 
come out in the course of the trial of John 
Frank, and, I assume, any other trials that 
result from the present grand jury’s indict- 
ments. 

Mr. Css. You think the administration 
moved quickly enough and vigorously 
enough in this case? 

Representative Porter. No, indeed. 

Mr. Cuttps. Do you think anything more 
than the indictment of an incidental person 
such as Mr, Frank will come out of this 
grand jury investigation? 

Representative PORTER. After they began 
to move they got Mr. Frank, but not in the 
very first, last December and January when 
they wanted to slough this thing off, and 
when Trujillo had every reason to think they 
would slough it off because he had always 
gotten such fine treatment by our Govern- 
ment, many of whose personnel treat him 
as though he is respectable when he is not. 

Mr. WiLson. Mr. Porter, some of your critics 
speak of the anti-Trujillo script writers as 
being responsible for building up what they 
say is this fanciful tale of kidnaping and 
murder. Your insertions in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on this subject are quite com- 
prehensive and even journalistic in tone. 
Did you write all of those, or did you get 
any help in writing them? 

Representative Porter. I had -help from 
the Library of Congress experts in this mat- 
ter, but every word that went in there could 
have been based on fact, much of it was 
based on facts by people who know more 
about historical matters and current matters 
than I do, but they are my words, and no- 
body writes my script. 

Mr. Wiison. You got no help from any- 
body except the Legislative Reference people? 
Representative Porter. That is correct. 
Mr. Wiuson. You state that you have evl- 
dence that a crime was committed here, 
What evidence do you have that either de 

Galindez or Murphy is dead? 

Representative PORTER. This is the old 
problem of the corpus delicti which many 
people think mean the dead body, but, of 
course, it is the body of the wrong in crime. 
Murphy disappeared in December, and he is 
gone. De Galindez disappeared. We have 
a great deal of circumstantial but very 
strong and legally acceptable evidence to 
show that they were murdered because they 
crossed Mr. Trujillo. 

Mr. Wr.son. What evidence, sir? 
Representative Porter. Starting at the 
first we know that de Galindez worked for 
Trujillo for some time. He went there and 
was there during the war. He learned about 
Trujillo's methods, he went to Columbia to 
write his thesis about Trujillo, a thesis which 
was very detailed with regard to Trujillo's 
wrongs and the kind of government he had. 
Trujillo didn’t want that published. We 
have evidence that he especially didn't want 
it published because it showed how his own 
bloodline was not exactly pure, in his own 
terms. It showed things which he didn't 
like, at all. Shortly, after it was finished, 
before it was published, he disappeared. 
After there had been threats, which had been 
reported to the FBI, from people we know 
were working for Trujillo. The circum- 
stances of his disappearance pointed a finger 
at Trujillo. Of course, there was this blind 
alley. The evidence is very complete. I 
couldn’t go into all of it. There is a good 
deal of it. 

Mr. Witson. You haven't cited any evi- 
dence that would impress me, as a curbstone 
lawyer, but let me pass that. The Domini- 
can Ambassador de Moya asserts that the 
answer to de Galindez’ death—he was a Span- 
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ish Basque, as we all know—he says, “The 
answer is to be found in Manhattan’s Span- 
ish-speaking colony, ànd I have a feeling 
that the final solution is not far distant.” 
What is your reaction? 

Representative PORTER. Like so many of 
Ambassador de Moya's statements, it isn’t 
supported. As a matter of fact, one of your 
panel members knows that de Moya is a lar, 
because he lied to him and was found out. 
The Ambassador made statements like that 
in San Francisco about this Murphy-de 
Galindez operation being a Communist plot. 
Going back to your question about evidence, 
our State Department, based on FBI find- 
ings, has already said there is a connection 
between Murphy and de Galindez. 

Mr. Wiuson. I want to ask you about this 
note which was found in de Galindez’ apart- 
ment. Much has been made of the note as 
being a substantial piece of evidence. In 
this note it was stated that his kidnapers—~ 
he apparently assumed he might be kid- 
naped—should be looked for in the Domini- 
can Republic. Is it true that this note was 
not found until the third search of the de 
Galindez apartment, although when it was 
found it was lying in plain sight on top of 
a desk and that two previous searches had 
failed to disclose it? 

Representative Porter. I have heard those 
allegations. I do not regard the note as the 
most important item of evidence in hooking 
de Galindez to the Dominican Republic. I 
do not know whether it is true. 

Mr. Spivak. You yourself and others have 
said that Trujillo knows how to get rid of a 
man in this country. Why would he kidnap 
him and take him over there to get rid of 
him when you can buy somebody in this 
country to “bump a man off” for a good deal 
lees? 

Representative Porrer. I think there are 
two answers to that. One is that he wanted 
to stop publication of the book, which he 
would do, if he just disappeared. If he dies, 
it goes to his heirs. The other explanation, 
which is probably more credibie, is that in 
this book he had written, “The Era of Tru- 
\jillo,” he had criticized the Generalissimo, 
said he had part Negro blood, pointed out 
the illegitimacy both above him, and below 
him, something about his children being 
born at embarrassing times and by two dif- 
ferent marriages. That sort of thing, we are 
informed, made the Generalissimo very 
angry, and he said he was going to have 
de Galindez eat this article; he wanted per- 
sonal revenge. 

Mr. Srrvak, But you yourself said in that 
Coronet article, “Only one thing could suc- 
cessfully silence the work. De Galindez 
must disappear.” He hasn't silenced the 
work. Some of these things appeared in 
Mexico, they appeared in Chile, and chap- 
ters have appeared already here. He hasn't 
been successful, at all, has he? 

Representative Porter. He hasn't always 
accomplished what he wanted to accomplish. 

Mr. Spivak. Congressman Reece recently 
charged you appear to have used your office 
“for the purpose of advocating the violent 
overthrow of the Dominican Government.” 
Would you like to see that Government over- 
thrown by revolution? Z 

Representative PORTER. I would. 

Mr. Spivak. Do you think such overthrow 
would be in the interest of this country in 
view of what is happening in all of Latin 
America? 

Representative Porrer. I favor people any 
place, whether in Hungary or Poland or any 
other country where there is a dictator, over- 
throwing that dictator. I would not take 
any personal part in it, but I sympathize 
with people who want to overthrow dictators. 

Mr. Sprvax. And you would take chaos at 
this time in that country rather than a 
58 dictator who has been a friend of 
ours 
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Representative Porter. Chaos, Mr. Spivak, 
does not come from an emerging democracy; 
it comes from the death pains of a dictator- 
ship. I would say the chaos, at least, is 
leading to something which means freedom 
and justice, and the dictatorship is not. 

Mr. Sprvak. What do you want to get out 
of all this thing? Do you want to send 
Marines over there, to bring Trujillo back 
here and try him? 

Representative Porter. No; some of my 
criticis have said that that is what I have 
in mind, but I have never advocated that. 
We know that that wouldn't work. All that 
I want our country to do is to differentiate 
between the dictators and the democracies 
and frame our policies accordingly. If we 
just publcly said which are the dictators and 
which are the democracies, we would be a 
big step ahead. 

Mr. Sptvak. Don't you think our President 
and Secretary of State have said that? You 
are not the only man who said that. 

Representative Porter. A high State De- 
partment official told me the other day that 
the reason President Eisenhower had never 
said “Bravo, Colombia" after Colombia came 
out on May 10 from 8 years of dictatorship— 
the President said nothing because he 
thought he would make Venezuela which is 
a dictatorship, of course, mad. 

Mr. Sprvak. At one point you called for an 
investigation by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. You felt that was the only way 
to get anywhere with this. But you also 
said “Again and again Latin Americans tell 
me they have no faith in the OAS, because it 
is controlled by the dictators with the tacit 
approval of the United States.“ Why would 
you want an organization which you yourself 
have condemned to do the investigating? 

Representative Porter. I have been told by 
some responsible Latin Americans that the 
reason they believe that is because the United 
States has been.treating these dictatorships 
as though they were respectable. If we 
change our attitude, the OAS would change 
its attitude and could be effective in pro- 
moting inter-American relations. 

Mr. CARROLL. To go back to the former 
Dominican Republic Consul General in New 
York, General Espaillat, you have suggested 
that he come to the United States and sub- 
ject himself to our juridical system. Would 
you apply this in reverse, if a representative 
of the United States was involved in some 
questionable matter, or if the Government 
wanted to investigate to make inquiry of a 
representative of the United States and if 
that government was a backward, primitive, 
even Communinst country, would you say 
“Yes, our representative should be turned 
over to that country?” 

Representative Porter. I would say, yes, if 
the circumstances were exactly the same as 
in the case of Mr. Espaillat. 

Mr, 'CARROLL. Who would determine those 
circumstances? 

Representative Porter. The circumstances 
in this case are yery plain. 

Mr. CARROLL. They are plain to you. 

Representative Porter. They are plain to 
everybody in New York, or everybody who has 
followed this case. He said time and again, 
“I want to cooperate to the fullest extent. 
My country is innocent; we are much 
wronged.” And then what happened? Two 
days after the State Department sent a note 
to his Government saying, “We want Espail- 
lat available, amenable to the usual processes 
of investigation and trial,” he packed up on 
the fourth and went back to the Dominican 
Republic and refuses to come out. In other 
words, he turned tall and ran. 


Mr. CaRroLL. Wouldn't this be a precedent 
In diplomatic relations? Has it ever been 
done before? 

Representative Porter. We had no way to 
demand it. We have no way to require it. I 
don't know whether it has or not. 
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Mr. Cannot. I think not. Let me ask you 
one question about Generalissimo Trujillo's 
holdings in the United States: You havé 
asked that these be investigated. Have you 
any evidence at all to indicate what the re- 
sult of that investigation might be? 

Represenative Porrer. The evidence I have 
is that he own considerable real estate in 
Florida, in New York, and some Middle West- 
ern cities—that he has very considerable 
holdings in the United States, 

Mr. Cannot. What would that prove one 
way or the other? 

Representative Porter, It would prove for 
one thing we shouldn't send him $250,000 a 
year point 4 aid, and we shouldn't as Look 
magazine says in an issue coming out this 
week, give him $6 million in military aid. 

Mr. Cannot. Do you think all this money 
is going to Trujillo? 

Representative Portrr. I know it is. 
There is nobody familiar with the setup down 
there who doesn’t know he controls the 
economy of the country. It is his plantation, 
and then we give him aid. 

Mr. Cs. While advocating we stop our 
aid to four Latin American dictatorships, you 
have gone along with the administration in 
urging or continuing aid to Tito in Yugo- 
slavia because you said we would get some 
benefit out of this. Isn't it true that now 
that Tito has made his peace with Moscow, 
there is no point in this? - 

Representative Porrer. And, the aid to 
Yugoslavia is conditioned on that. If we 
consider him lost to the other side, we don't 
give him aid. That is the way it should be 
done. If we see a military advantage in 
terms of security to the American people, 
sure, we “sup with the Devil with a long- 
handled spoon,” but we don't do it when 
there is no military reason for it. 

Mr. CAR ROLL. It is a pretty risky policy, 
though, isn’t it? Do you make a distinction 
between a dictatorship of the left and the 
right? 

Representative Porter. No; I say they are 
the same, but where we have a military ad- 
vantage to gain—I don't say we are close to 
them or show we like them or think they 
are respectable, but we have bases in Spain 
because it is going to mean our protection. 
Then we deal with the government, and we 
spend $400 million there, 

Mr. CARROLL. Our new Ambassador in Cuba, 
Mr. Smith, has just spoken out apparently 
against the Batista dictatorship. Do you 
think this is right, or do you think it was 
a blunder? 

Representative Porter. I think it was very 
right, indeed. I think, Mr. Smith is to be 
congratula ted for speaking up as an American 
would. He didn’t speak up -against the 
regime; he spoke out against the terroristics 
or the police methods, turning the fire hose 
on some defenseless women who were pro- 
testing a treaty that had been violated 
namely, that American arms were being use 
to kill their boys. The Ambassador simply 
said, III give this my serious consideration,” 
which he should do, because those arms were 
given to Cuba on the basis they would not be 
used internally. I say, Mr. Smith is acting as 
a good American and not as his predecessor 
did, who was so close to Batista that every- 
body, all the oppressed people in Cuba—and 
there are some oppressed people there 
thought that the American Government was 
on the side of the dictator. 

Mr. Wrtson. Mr. Porter, you mentioned 
the article in Look magazine which charges 
that a half dozen very well known people in * 
this country, including a son-in-law of Sec- 
retary Dulles and several other prominent 
people—a relative by marriage to the Presi- 
dent’s wife have received large sums of 
money, some of them as high as $270,000. 
Are they a part of all this scheme of Tru- 
jillo's to spread a network of terror? 
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Representative Porter. He works in two 
Ways, Mr. Wilson, generally, cold cash or cold 
terror. He gets what- he wants either by 
Spending his money, or he gets it by sending 
Ris boys to do it another way. So it is part 
Of his way of exercising his influence for his 
Own profit, his own power. 

Mr. Wizson, Does he get his money's worth 
Out of these highly placed people? 

Representative Porter. I don't know. 
Some of them I suppose he does, and some 
he doesn't. i 

Mr. Bram. There is one question I would 
like to ásk you before we conclude: Do you 
Carry a gun? 

Representative Porter. Whenever I think 
It is reasonably necessary. The Washington 
Police have so advised me, and when I think 
It is necessary I carry it. 


Let's Tighten Safety Standards in Plants 
Using Nuclear Radiation Materials 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a recent 
issue of the Department of Labor maga- 
zine, Monthly Labor Review, contained 
an important article as regards the prob- 
lem of expanding workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverage for employees working in 

zardous nuclear energy industries. 

The plain fact is, as a recent AFL-CIO 
Sponsored conference pointed out, that 
in dealing with radioactive materials, 
literally hundreds upon hundreds of 
plants throughout the United States are 
for the first time venturing into an area 
in which the highest precautions must 

continually observed. 

The health of worker and supervisor 
forces is directly involved, as is the 
health of entire communities. 

Meanwhile, there is need for a tight- 
ening of State and local safety codes 
and safety inspection systems, as well 
as a need to strengthen workers’ com- 
Pensation coverage. My own State is 
but one of 15 out of the 48 States in the 

nion offering the kind of broad-scale 
Workmen’s compensation for radiation 
hazards which is essential in this day 
and age. h 

Obviously, nuclear energy. holds great 
Promise for the Nation: But we cannot 

ve “horse and buggy” safety standards 

the atomic age. I am sure that 
ing management will agree, as will 
all other segments of society. 

Let us not allow carelessness to result 
in wholesale tragedy which some day 
Might have to awaken us to this prob- 
em. Let us show foresight and vision. 
Let us neither be fearful about atomic 
energy to the point of paralysis nor 
reekless to the point of folly. 

I send to the desk three related items: 

(a) The first consists of excerpts from 
ae article from the Monthly Labor Re- 

W. 

(b) The second is an excerpted article 
from the July 27 New York Times show- 

Widespread violations of the radia- 
tion code in one State, New York. 

(c) The third is an excerpted article 
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from the March 8 issue of Labor's Daily 
illustrating hazards affecting all kinds 
of workers in plants using radioactive 
isotopes, 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles, necessarily abridged, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From Monthly Labor Review for April 1957] 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND RADIATION 
HAZARDS 
(By Earl F. Cheit, St. Louis University) 

(Eprron's Nore.—The AFL-CIO Conference 
for Affiliated Unions on Atomic Radiation 
Hazards was held in Washington, D. C., on 
February 27 and 28, 1957. The following 
paper was one of several delivered at the 
2-day meeting of experts in various fields of 
atomic science and of unlon leaders asso- 
ciated with the industrial application of 
atomic energy.) 

New industrial methods and materials are 
frequently accompanied by new job haz- 
ards—for example: enameling processes and 
the danger of lead poisoning; fluorescent 
lighting and berllium-caused death and 
disease; increasing industrial uses of atomic 
energy and radiation injury and disease. As 
the industrial uses of atomic energy develop, 
the possibility that [more] workers will be 
exposed to disabling ionizing radiation makes 
urgent a reexamination of what protection 18 
available to them. 

In only 15 States (California, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin) can we say with cer- 
tainty that [such] cases will receive full 
coverage, unlimited medical benefits, and in 
general, the same protection offered all other 
injured workers. The other State laws offer 
combinations of uncertain coverage, limited 
medical benefits, and indefinite recovery. 

Beyond the general weaknesses in the com- 
pensatioh protection of some States are oth- 
ers which have special significance for radia- 
tion cases. And unless many States make 
significant legislative changes, workers suf- 
fering radiation-caused disability will joint 
a group of second-class beneficiaries under 
a system whose first-class citizens are not to 
be envied. 

Basically, the radiation hazard of atomic 
energy is an occupational disease problem. 
Disability or death due to explosion or burn 
are clearly covered under all laws. But for 
those persons who escape death or imme- 
diate injury from atomic blast and who are 
subsequently afflicted, the problem of trac- 
ing disability to the accident and of gaining 
coverage may be more difficult, These per- 
sons, as well as those disabled from chronic 
exposure to ionizing radiations (a more sig- 
nificant group numerically), [will] likely en- 
counter barriers to compensation for their 
disabilities. 

Chronic exposure, either externally or 
through inhalation or ingestion, | may] cause 
injury or disease if it exceeds permissible 
safety limits. But, as experience with cases 
of tissue damage or ulcer from over-exposure 
to X-rays or radium rays has taught, radia- 
tion- caused disease or injury may not de- 
velop its symptoms or create disability until 
months or even years after the harmful ex- 
posure. 

Bone tumors suffered by young women 
working with radium dial paint in the 1920's 
were discovered as early as 2 years after ex- 
posure; yet new ones have been discovered as 
late as 1954, some 36 years after exposure.* 
Data from the [National] Cancer Institute, 
United States Public Health Services reveal 
that although the average latent period of 
occupational skin cancers due to X-radiation 
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is 7 years, this period ranges from 1 to 12 
years. Lung cancer from ionizing radiation 
has an average latent period of 25 to 30 
years, and a latent period range of from 7 
to 50 years. 

Hopefully, there is much that can be done 
in the prevention of disability due to chronic 
exposure to ionizing radiation, With the 
aid of its labor advisory committee, and the 
published radiation protection standards of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, New York 
State has developed and put into effect a 
pioneering safety code for atomic radiation 
covering industry in that State“ Recom- 
mendations for legislative action in this field 
are available,' as are details for procedures, 
evaluation, and control of radiation hazards.“ 
Even more encouraging, where such proce- 
dures and precautions have been used, safety 
records, such as those reported by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, have been very good." 

But sometimes exposures within permis- 
sible safety limits can later prove harmful. 
Industrial cases in which workers are not 
protected by safety standards must look to 
workmen’s compensation laws for their eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. But they will find 
that disability due to occupational disease 
does not receive as good coverage or protec- 
tion as does disability due to accidental in- 
jury under our compensation laws. 

No one would seriously argue that a worker 
suffering bone destruction or a tumor due to 
chronic job exposure to radioactive mate- 
rial is less a casualty of industry than a 
coworker who loses a hand in a machine tool 
mishap, yet the compensation laws of many 
American jurisdictions will deny these work- 
ers equal treatment. There are three bar- 
riers to equal treatment: (1) failure to cover 
occupational disease; (2) time barriers to 
occupational disease claims; and (3) poorer 
medical benefits than those provided for the 
accidentally Injured. 

: COVERAGE FAILURE 

Two States, Wyoming and Mississippi, pro- 
vide no workmen's compensation coverage 
for injury or death due to occupational di- 
sense. By contrast, full “blanket” coverage 
of all occupational disease is provided by 33 
compensation laws.’ The remaining 19 jur- 
isdictions* offer the limited “schedule” type 
of coverage—that is, compensation only for 
certain stated diseases. The number of di- 
senses covered ranges from 6 in Louisiana to 
46 in Texas, - 

Experience under the laws of those States 
which have provided full coverage for some 
years seems to indicate quite clearly that 
[despite fears to the contrary] the costs of 
such coverage have actually proved to be 
remarkably small and have created no great 
problems of abuse or administration.” Even 
when a flood [of accrued liability cases] has 
been threatened, such as in nontraumatic 
occupational loss of hearing, the provision of 
adequate protection has proved neither 
burdensome nor beyond administrative solu- 
tion. 

. . * * » 

Schedules of occupational-disease coverage 
tend to become inflexible; change is re- 
sisted; and even when schedules are revised, 
they very quickly become obsolete as the 
processes of work change. Most States with 
occupational-disease schedules include radia- 
tion-caused disability, But after a study of 
these schedules, Ashley St. Clair, an official 
of a leading compensation-insurance carrier, 
concluded that in a number of these laws 
the description used is so restrictive 
that some workers in those States who here- 
after suffer radiation diseases as a result of 
work exposure to radioactive isotopes or to 
other forms of atomic energy will not be 
entitled to compensation benefits. *” 


TIME BARRIERS 


The statutes of limitations which many 
jurisdictions maintain are only slightly less 
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serious in their effect of barring compensa- 
tion for disability due to occupational dis- 
eases. In all States a claim will be denied 
unless two notices are filed within a speci- 
fed time after the disability. Although 
these requirements vary from State to State, 
the first notice, that to the employer, must 
be given usually within a month of injury; 
and the second, that for filing a claim, must 
be made within 1 year.. 

But a limitations statute can deny dis- 
abled workers benefits that are rightfully 
due them. This problem could be particu- 
larly acute in cases of radiation injury and 
diseases where the latent period may range 
as long as 50 years, Failure to give timely 
notice to the employer has in the past proved 
a minor problem, since it has been easily 
excused. But for many jurisdictions such a 
waiver is not likely under the second time 
limit—that for filing claims. In general, 
these statutes of limitations can be grouped 
into two types—those which run from the 
date of last exposure (or last day of work 
for the employer) and those which do not 
run until the date of disability. It is the 
former type of bar which, unless chan f 
will operate to preclude claims of many 
(perhaps most) radiation cases. 

. * „ * . 

Fortunately, the harsh effects of the stat- 
utes of limitations have been reduced 
through liberal court interpretation. Case 
law has in seyeral jurisdictions stated that 
the time bar will not run until the disease 
is reasonably discernible,” or until the first 
manifestations of the disease, or until it is 
reasonably discernible that the disease is 
due to the employment. Although liberal 
court interpretation has brought many wel- 
come changes to workmen's compensation 
laws, it is no substitute for adequate leg- 
islation. 

MEDICAL BENEFITS 


Some victims of radiation disease will be 
denied equal treatment with accidental in- 
jury cases because of the statutory limits 
on medical benefits for occupational disease. 
Like the occasional Indemnity benefit limits 
found in the laws, most of these apply to 
silicosis and asbestosis cases only. Never- 
theless, they are part of the larger problems 
of limits,on medical benefits under compen- 
sation laws. Perhaps the easiest way, briefly 
to examine the amount of medical care which 
radiation cases will receive under present- 
day workmen's compensation is to divide 
the laws into two groups. In the first group 
are those compensation laws which offer both 
full occupational disease coverage and un- 
limited medical benefits; in the second 
group are laws which limit either occupa- 
tional disease coverage or medical benefits to 
the occupationally diseased, or both. 

Twenty-five™ of our 54 workmen’s com- 
pensation jurisdictions™ provide complete 
protection. Radiation cases, as well as all 
other occupational disease victims in these 
jurisdictions, will be assured of coverage as 
well as of unlimited medical benefits. Only 
one thing mars the admirable record of 
these 25 laws—7 of them also provide for 
time bars to recovery which run from last 
date of exposure (or employment). These 
are Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and South Carolina. 

The second group—those that limit cov- 
erage and/or medical benefits to occupa- 
tional disease cases—|is composed of 29 
laws}. Radiation disease victims in these 
jurisdictions will face a wide range of situa- 
tions—most of them undesirable. 

> = * . . 

To anyone who has had experience with 
the treatment of radiation cases, the mean- 
ing of these limits on medical benefits is 
devastatingly clear. Treatment may require 
months, sometimes years, and often, many 
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thousands of dollars. There has been an 
encouraging trend toward unlimited medicat 
benefits, but until the remaining 17 juris- 
dictions * who limit them revise their laws, 
it is clear that radiation cases stand a poor 
chance of getting adequate medical care in 
these States. 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Radiation cases raise other important 
workmen's compensation issues. Since ra- 
diation hazards are likely to produce cases 
with long latent perlods, the question of how 
thelr liability should be apportioned between 
employers is bound to become an important 
one. So will the long-debated issue of the 
right to select a physician for medical care. 
Efficient administration of the specialized 
medical care needed for radiation cases may 
require a greater degree of supervision over 
medical care than now exists under our work- 
men’s compensation laws. In fact, it is 
sometimes suggested that because of their 
somewhat unique nature these casas be given 
separate and special administration under 
the laws. Methods of insuring workmen's 
compensation liability may also be outmoded 
for this new hazard. 
l SUMMARY 

Regardless of the level of this protection, 
radiation cases can be assured equal protec- 
tion with victims of accidental injury when 
all States: (1) adopt full coverage of occu- 
pational diseases; (2) adopt flexible statutes 
of imitations on claims filings; (3) remove 
barriers to equal medical benefits; and (4) 
where they exist, remove other special re- 
quirements for occupational disease bene- 
fits. 


Eart F. CHEIT, 
St. Louis University. 


[From the New York Times of July 27, 1957] 


RADIATION CODE FOUND VIOLATED—STATE SUR- 
very SHows Laxity IN 6 PERCENT OF 
PLANTS—TIGHTER REGULATION Is SOUGHT 

(By A. H. Raskin) 

State inspectors found violations of the 
safety code on the industrial use of radioac- 
tive material in 6 percent of the plants they 
surveyed in the code's first 18 months of op- 
eration. 

This was disclosed in a report filed with 
Industrial Commissioner Isador Lubin yes- 
terday by Dr. Morris Kleinfeld, acting di- 
rector of the division of industrial hygiene of 
the State labor department. 

Dr. Kleinfeld made it plain that he con- 
sidered the number of plants in which the 
exposure of workers to radiation exceeded 
possible limits to be relatively low. Ho added 
that after the violations had been disclosed 
only 1 of the 9 plants involved had falled to 
bring its dose rate down to levels at or close 
to those prescribed in the code. 

The State has begun court action against 
the one noncomplier. Three of its nine em- 
ployees were reported to have suffered in- 
juries as a result of chronic excessive radium 
dosage. Another company moved out of 
the State for economic reasons after being 
cited for infractions of the code. 


GROWING HAZARD FORESEEN 


The report indicated that only a handful 
of the State’s 7 million workers were now 
employed in industrial applications of radio- 
active material outside the national security 
field. The total exposed to ionizing radia- 
tion, even of the minimal variety, was put at 
3,500. This represents only 1 percent of the 
combined work force in the 320 plants that 
registered under the safety code. 

However, Dr. Kleinfeld warned that, in 
terms of the strength and diversity of 
sources, the hazard was of sufficient magni- 
tude to justify the increasing effort devoted 
to its control. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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{From Labor’s Daily of March 8, 1957] 

“STRANGE” DISEASES PLAGUE Atomic Work- 
ERS—INDUSTRIES VIOLATING STANDARDS OF 
SAFETY 


(By Al Tofer) 

WASHINGTON.—Last week a bawdy-house 
madam, a two-bit gambler, and a few petty 
politicians appeared as witnesses before @ 
Senate probe attempting to substantiate 
charges of labor racketeering. Their testi- 
mony became front-page headlines across the 
Nation. 

But, at the very moment that the hear- 
ings were taking place, another, far more 
significant labor event was occurring at 
Washington's ornate Mayflower Hotel, a few 
miles away from Capitol Hill. 

The meeting was the first national con- 
ference on atomic radiation hazards held by 
any nongovernmental or nonscientific group. 
Sponsored by the AFL-CIO, it brought to- 
gether 150 union officials, safety and com- 
pensation specialists, and—more important 
dozens of honest-to-goodness atomic workers 
from installations all over the country. 

These men are on the firing line every 
workday of their lives, and they had more 
than a few uncomfortable stories to tell. 
But reporters weren't there to listen. 


IMPORTANT TO YOU 


That radiation hazards are of vital con- 
cern to you, even if you live a thousand miles 
from Oak Ridge, Tenn., should be obvious. 
In case it isn't, take a look at these facts 
about the spread of new, potentially dan- 
gerous processes involving use of radioactive 
materials. 

At the end of 1951, less than 500 Institu- 
tions—hospitals, schools, laboratories, and 
research institutes—were authorized by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to procure and 
use radioactive isotopes. By 1956, according 
to Leo man, nuclear-energy expert for 
the Uni Auto Workers, this figure had 
skyrocketed to 5,600. 

You may think that the radiation danger 
exists only in big, well-marked installations 
guarded by sentry posts and high wire 
fences. j 

If so, you'ré wrong. It mey exist in 
the building next door to your home, or— 
without your knowing it—in the shop where 
you work. For radioactive substances are 
now in use in thousands of big and small 
plants for a wide variety of purposes. 

At the end of 1951, there were 134 indus- 
trial firms using isotopes of sufficient poten- 
tial danger to require licensing by AEC. AS 
of May 1956 the number had zoomed to 
1,360 in 44 States. And this represents com- 
panies, not individual plants. GM, for exam- 
ple, with its scores of factories, is only one 
of the 1,360. 


The spread of these new processes is con- 
tinuing at an accelerated pace. Experiments 
now underway may lead soon to additional 
applications in plants breeding, pest control, 
food preservation, and other fields. 

What has all this meant to the workers di- 
rectly involved? 

Charles Romine Is a husky, healthy-look- 
ing atomic worker at the Goodyear Atomic 
Corp.’s big Portmouth, Ohio, installation 
where uranium 238 is produced. He ts pres- 
ident of Local 10689, Ou, Chemical, and 
Atomic Workers. 

Indignant and articulate, Romine told me 
that within the last 2 weeks 1 member 
of his local, a man named Herbert Smith, 
died of leukemia, a rare blood disease closely 
linked to radiation. The man was healthy 
and working until about 3 weeks before his 
death. Nobody spotted the disease in ad- 
vance. 

Two other men, Romine charges, are in 
hospitals now with lung cancer and are ex- 
pected to die, if the doctors are right in 
their predictions. The company has taken 
the position that the cases had no connec- 
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tlon with the work, but the men were em- 
Ployed in “contaminated areas,” according 
to Romine. 


STANDARDS VIOLATED 


Other Oak Ridge unionists at the confer- 
ence told of three cases of mental disorder 
that were traced to kidney ailments—also 

uently associated with radiation, 

The unionists charge that the companies 
Violate even the AEC’s loose prescribed 
Safety standards every day of the week, At 

Ridge, for example, Green says, decon- 
ation crews always work in hot areas 
Where the radiation exceeds AEC's so-called 
Permissible limits. He charges that the 
company constantly underplays the dangers 
Of radiation and coaxes the workers to work 
in high radiation areas. It tells them that 
AEC standards are so strict that a little 
laxity won't hurt. 

The truth is, many unionists and scientists 
agree, that AEC's standards are far from 
being stringent enough. 

In fact, safety standards are so abused? 
the union men say, that the conference 
Went on record calling for a sweeping inves- 
tigation of situation by Congress. But that 
didn't get in the papers either, 

Anyway, Congress is busy investigating 
labor racketeering. 


mS 

Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions (IAIABC), 
1955, Bureau of Labor Standards, Bull. 186, 
1955 (p. 192), 

* Proceedings of the Annual Conyention of 
the IAIABC, 1954, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, Bull. 180, 1954 (pp. 126-144). 

i * See Monthly Labor Review, January 1956 
P. 62), 

*Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the IAIABC, 1955, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, Bull. 186, 1955 (pp. 195-198). 

* Ibid. (pp. 180-186). 

* Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the IAIABC, 1949, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, Bull. 119, 1949 (p. 68). 

T Alaska, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Hawali, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 


uri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New ` 


York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 

vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, 

Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 

consin, Federal Employees Compensation 

Act, and Longshoremen's and Harbor Work- 

€rs' Compensation Act. 

Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Ver- 
mont. 

* Herman M. Somers and Anne R. Somers, 
Workmen's Compensation, New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954 (pp. 50-53). 

“See William R. Schneider, Workmen's 
Compensation Text, St, Louis Thomas Law 
Book Co., 1943, Vol. III (pp, 619-520). 

* California, Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Hawail, Indiana, 

land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 

Sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 

York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 

vania, Rhode Island. South Carolina, Wash- 

ington, Wisconsin, Federal Employees Com- 
pensation Act, and Longshoremen's and 

Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

Hann States, Alaska, District of Columbia, 
Wail, Puerto Rico, Federal Employees 
mpensation Act, and Longshoremen's and 

bor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

“Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, 
N gia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
8 South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 

tah, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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New York Times Appraisal and Praise 
of Senator Paul Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by Ed- 
ward H. Collins on the first page of the 
business and financial section of the New 
York Times of August 19, 1957, as fol- 
lows: 

BATTLE ON INFLATION—-AN APPRAISAL—AND 
PRAISE—ON THE FIGHT MADE BY SENATOR 
DoucLas To Cur SPENDING 

(By Edward H. Collins) 

In the course of last week's hearings on 
administered prices before the Senate Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, Senator Estes KEFAUVER 
introduced figures from certain trade jour- 
nals that purported to show that the United 
States Steel Corporation's estimates on the 
dollar amount of the steel price increase of 
June 28 underestimated its potential infla- 
tionary significance. 

One gathered, however, that he regarded 
the Increase, even on the basis of the com- 
pany's own figure of approximately $170 mil- 
lion as constituting a destabilizing influence 
on the economy. 

This writer would be inclined to agree with 
the chairman's position on this point. But 
he is also inclined to agree, and much more 
emphatically, with the position taken by 
another Senator who, as recently as August 
8, attacked another inflationary action of ap- 
proximately the same magnitude but in- 
comparably more indefensible. That Sena- 
tor was Paul Douctas of Iliinois, who hap- 
pens to be not only far and away the ablest 
economist in that chamber, but who, by 
virtue of his frequently demonstrated ca- 
pacity for putting the country's welfare 
above his own immediate political fortunes, 
enjoys a public respect and a public confi- 
dence that knows no party lines. 

The object of Mr. Douglas“ attack that 
day was the then pending Public Works 
Appropriation bill. Had this one-man fight 
on that $900 million piece of political log 
rolling succeeded, the Senator from Ilinois 
Would not only have saved the country’s 
taxpayeqrs $213 million; it would also have 
reduced the poténtial inflationary pressure 
on a highly vulnerable segment of the na- 
tional economy by the same amount, And 
the passage in his speech with which it was 
particularly easy to agree was this: 

“The Senate Committee on Finance 1s 
holding a very elaborate study of inflation, 
The Secretary of the Treasury and the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board haye been 
subjected to lengthy and punishing ques- 
tioning as to why they have not been able 
to check this inflation, I think some of that 
intellectual effort could also be employed in 
the field over which we have some direct 
control, namely, our appropriations.” 

Like the rest of us, every Senator can be 
expected, presumably, to have his own par- 
ticular weaknesses in the eyes of his col- 
leagues, and the key to Senator Dovcras’ 
weakness (if one likes to think of it that 
way) is visible here in that telltale word 
“intellectual.” 

The trouble with the Senator from Hlingis. 
it seems, is even after 9 years in the 
Senate he has shown little disposition to re- 
linguish the sense of human values ac. 
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guta m 25 pornu 30 years of his life, 
most o evo to the teaching and writ- 
Ing ot economics. f i 

It seems to be widely agreed that he still 
cherishes what must seem to those of his 
colleagues, to whom running for office and 
holding office has long been both a voca- 
tion and avocation, as an almost patho- 
logical confidence in the human intellect, 
To be more explicit, he has an unshakable 
belief in the ability of the human intellect, 
acting under the discipline of logic and 
driven forward by the merciless application 
of human energy (sometimes referred to as 
hard work) to provide the answers to the 
great economic and social problems of our 
times, = 

HIS OWN WEAPON 

Once one understands the seriousness and 
the unique nature of this affliction of 
Senator Dovcias it is easy to understand 
why he should disdain the fight on inflation 
in the news headlines and should elect to use 
the weapons in which he places his greatest 
confidence and in the handling of which 
he is most accomplished, 

It takes a high degree of courage for a 
Senator to challenge his colleagues to their 
faces; but to think of the episode of August 
8 as merely an exhibition of courage would 
be to give the Senator from Illinois but a 
fraction of the credit he deserves, for not 
even his defeat in this doomed cause by a ` 
vote of 85 to 1 can erase, or dim the fact that 
his speech on that day can be rated among 
the best of his many masterpieces and an 
example of sound economics and unanswer- 
able logic, 

Senator DoucLas laid the economic foun- 
dation for his plea by showing, with appro- 
priate statistics, that the pending measure 
called for spending another $900 million on 
the very products in which inflationary 
pressures are strongest. He then proceeded 
to remind his colleagues that virtually 
everyone of them was in agreement on the 
principle that public works programs should 
be accelerated in times of recession. 

“Should we not realize,” he asked, “that 
the logical corollary of this principle is that 
public works projects should be slowed down 
in times of boom and inflation, such as the 
present?” 

UNANSWERED QUESTION 


These points were, of course, logically un- 
assallable. But they didn't answer the ques- 
tion of how the job of cutting back this $900 
million spending program, representing well 
over 400 different projects, was to be carried 
out. If the Senator from Illinois had no 
plan, if he was proposing to use the meat-ax 
approach, or if he had in mind some other 
oversimplified formula, he would clearly be 
wasting his time. That would provide his 
colleagues with the very out they needed— 
an excuse, even if a feeble one, for proceed- 
ing, as they intended to do, to pass a measure 
that in essence meant that they placed their 
own and each other's local political popu- 
larity above the welfare of the country. 

But these 85 Senators with a single mind 
were given no escape hatch. Senator 
Dovctas quickly made it clear that he was 
not opposing worthy projects, which, he de- 
clared, were in a decided majority; he was 
seeking to sidetrack, for the time being at 
least, those projects that couldn't justify 

themselves in the economic climate prevail- 
ing today. 

There is not space here to give a detailed 
account of how, with the aid of some very 
able staff assistants, he studied everyone 
of the more than 400 projects involved, 
tested them in terms of what is known as 
their benefit-cost ratios (as worked out by 
the Army engineers), and showed, at least 
to the satisfaction of this nonexpert on such 
ratios that enterprises with a ratio of 140 
or below were expendable. 
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It would appear that the Senator's col- 
leagues were equally convinced, because not 
one of them, including such usually vocal 
experts as Senator Kerauver and Senator 
Kerr, showed any inclination to throw so 
much as a single dainty punch in the direc- 
tion of the Illinois assassin. Unfortunately, 
it is necessary to add, in the light of the 
85 to 1 vote that came a few minutes later 
that if they were convinced, they were 


against their will. 


Let’s Begin the War Against Fire Ants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


t OF ALABAMA 
* THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, until 
one has actually seen what damage the 
imported Argentine fire ant can do, it is 
hard to realize the dire necessity for im- 
mediate action to eradicate this pest. 
Earlier this year, I walked across Ala- 
bama farmland and saw the havoc that 
had been wrought by fire ants. The 

_ ravage was typical of what is happening 
in an ever-spreading section of our 
country. 

In March legislation which I strongly 
supported was enacted, authorizing the 
Department of Agriculture to enter into 
a program to eradicate this uninvited 
and dangerous pest. Up until now, 
USDA has dragged its feet on this pro- 
gram, claiming that it did not have the 
money to implement this project. 

Tam extremely happy that both Houses 
of Congress now have approved funds to 
initiate an eradication program. The 
$2.4 million authorized in the supple- 
mental appropriation budget for com- 
bating fire ants is not much, considering 
the vast job that must be done, but it is 
a start, a step in the right direction, and 
I am grateful. Thousands of stricken 
farmers and cattlemen are also grateful. 

Mr. Speaker, even while there was no 
action taken by the Department of Agri- 
culture to fight fire ants, some States 
have taken the initiative in finding prod- 
ucts to eradicate this pest which is tak- 
ing an annual toll of millions of dollars. 

In Arkansas, Union County has suc- 
cessfully ridden itself of the fire ant. I 
have a report which shows how success- 
ful their program was. Using granular 
heptachlor at the rate of 2 pounds per 
acre and applying this chemical by air, 
ground, and hand equipment, the State's 
plant board covered 11,153 acres. 

Mr. Carter P. Seymour, head of the 
department of plant pathology and 
entomology, Arkansas State Plant Board, 
reports that he has reinspected the 
treated area and is unable to find any 
fire-ant activity in mounds located with- 
in the treated area. 

This, Mr. Speaker, shows that fire 
ants can be beaten. I submit that they 
must be beaten. The experiment station 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute reports 
that fire ants are known to be in 40 or 
more counties in Alabama and are 
spreading rapidly. If left alone, the 
pests will multiply to such an extent that 
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the value of land will drop and certain 
farming operations will become very 
difficult, if mot impossible. In many in- 
stances, this has happened. This is 
typical of what is happening in a num- 
ber of States. 

One of the problems which has been 
necessary to overcome is very technical, 
since it involves pesticide residue in milk. 
The fire ant prefers open, sunny sites in 
pastures or uncultivated areas, but they 
also build their mounds in woods and 
cultivated areas. These mounds average 
in size from 10 to 12 inches high, but 
around posts, stumps, or bunches of 
grass, they sometimes reach 2 feet or 
more in height. 

On pastures, farmers must be ex- 
tremely careful since many chemicals 
which have been used have been found 
to show up in the of dairy cows or 
in the fat of meat animals. At present, 
the only product cleared under the 
Miller pesticide residue amendment to 
the Federal Food and Drug Act is 
heptachlor. This chemical, when used as 
it was in Arkansas, that is, as prescribed, 
does not show up in milk or meat; and 
farmers do not have to worry about their 
products being seized by Food and Drug 
as being adulterated. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, we have a 
chemical—heptachlor—which can safely 
and effectively kill fire ants; and we 
have funds—S$2.4 million—to initiate an 
eradication program. I see no reason 
why the Federal Government, through 
the Department of Agriculture, should 
not begin immediately full-scale war 
against fire ants. 


St. Stephen, Symbol of Hungarian 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, Speaker, in the 
days before the*Communist occupation, 
August 20, St. Stephen's Day, was a 
happy feast day in Hungary. On this 
occasion the Hungarian people with 
great pomp and religious ceremony cele- 
brated the feast of the saint who 
brought them out of the darkness of 
paganism into the light of Christianity. 

Although the Hungarians today will 
not be celebrating this holy day with 
jubilance, they nevertheless will observe 
it with solemn prayer. They still piously 
and graciously cherish the memory of 
Saint Stephen. They remember that 
during his reign, Hungary was a free 
nation ruled by Christian laws rather 
than by fear, as it is today. 

St. Stephen was a deeply religious 
monarch. It has been said that all his 
life he had Christ on his lips, Christ in 
his heart, and Christ in all he did. When 
he became King in 1000 A. D. he vowed 
that the task of his reign would be the 
extension of Christianity throughout his 
kingdom. He accomplished this by root- 
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ing out idolatry, breaking the power of 
paganism, and establishing monasteries 
and churches throughout Hungary. 

King Stephen was also a benevolent 
monarch. He passed good laws and saw 
to their execution. The King was easily 
approached; he listened to all his sub- 
jects no matter how minor their station 
in life. A large sum of his royal funds 
were distributed to the poor. Under his 
benign leadership Hungary became a 
great nation. He died in the year 1038. 
Forty-five years later he was canonized 
by Pope Benedict IX. 

Today, the Communists will prevent 
any open celebration of this great feast 
day. Nevertheless, the day is still 
hallowed to hismemory. The Hungarian 
people still refer to his holy acts, judg- 
ment and knowledge. He still is a source 
of inspiration to them during these 
troubled days. On this holy day, they 
will fervently pray to St. Stephen to 
ask God for sustenance enabling them 
to endure the brutality of communism. 

To all Hungarians St. Stephen is a 
symbol of a free Hungary where truth 
and justice prevailed and where the dig- 
nity of man was recognized. Conse- 
quently, on this August 20, they will be 
praying for the return of this freedom. 
All freedom-loving people will join them 
in their prayers. 


Address by Hon. Basil L. Whitener to 
Adelphotis Arahoviton Karyae Annual 
Greek-American Reunion 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, August 18, 1957, our colleague, 
Congressman BASIL L. WHITENER, of the 
11th District of North Carolina, delivered 
an excellent address to the Greek-Amer- 
ican Society known as Adelphotis 
Arahoviton Karyae at its annual reunion 
in Gastonia, N. C. 

This assemblage of approximately a 
thousand Americans of Greek descent is 
an annual occasion in Piedmont North 
Carolina. It brings to that area citizens 
from all parts of the United States. 

The- sentiments expressed by Con- 
gressman WHITENER as to the worth and 
value of our citizens of Greek descent 
conforms to the high regard which I 
have for those splendid citizens. It is, 
therefore, a pleasure for me to bring to 
the attention of our colleagues in the 
House the splendid address made by our 
colleague, Mr. WHITENER. 

“Appress py Hon. Bast L. WHITENER TO 
ADELPHOTIS ARAHOVITON KARYAE ANNUAL 
Garex-AMERICAN REUNION 
I consider it an honor and a great privi- 

lege to have the opportunity to meet with 
you this afternoon. Of course, I always 
feel at home among my friends of Greek 
ancestry. 

For many years it has been my great pleas- 
ure to attend your annual reunion held here 
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at Karyne Park. Each of these events has 
been most enjoyable and informative. The 
bringing together of your friends and rela- 
tives from every section of the United States 
is of great value to you in keeping the ties 
of kinship and friendship more tightly 
bound. 

This convocation of distinguished and 
Splendid citizens also constitutes a great 
compliment to the people in our section of 
North Carolina, All of us appreciate your 
Selection of this beautiful property at the 
foot of Crowders Mountain as a permanent 
Park and recreational facility for the in- 
gathering of your families and friends for a 
week each year. 

And may I say to you that the churches of 
all faiths, the civic clubs, and the citizens 
generally appreciate the generosity of your 
Society in making these excellent. recrea- 
tional facilities available to them for public 
Gatherings and events. This is a further 
evidence of the type of unselfish citizenship 
which is exercised by you from day to day, 

And, I will say to you that I personally 
am deeply appreciative of the warm friend- 
hip which I have had through the years 
With so many of you. In the professional, 
Political, and social activities in which I have 
Participated you have been most helpful and 
generous toward me. 

Your devotion to the principles upon 
Which our great Nation is founded and your 
Glorious heritage of enlightened civilization 
Stretching back through 3,000 years of his- 
tory have always been an inspiration to 
me. Free people everywhere have been fascl- 
nated and thrilled by the magnificent history 
Of Greece. One never tires of reading and 
Studying of the land of Aristotle, Socrates, 
Hippocrates, and Demosthenes. k 

Greece given so much beauty to the 
World. The art galleries in every lanti reflect 
her glory. The mind of man from early an- 
Ugquity has been enriched and disciplined 
by Greek philosophy, and Spartan courage 
has thrilled all ages and given hope to man- 
kind. in its unceasing struggle for liberty. 

No country on earth can boast of a more 
glorious, constructive, or romantic history 
than Greece. 

Our Nation's Capital is full of Greek tem- 
Ples. I remember the first time I saw the 
United States Capitol. This beautiful shrine 
Of representative government is supported 
by countless columns whose very names re- 
flect the glory of ancient Greek cities and 
islands. The fluted and delicate columns of 
beautiful Corinth support the wing where I 
sit as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. Throughout our magnificent Capitol 
Building are many stately Ionic and Doric 
columns of polished marble. To walk among 
the Government buildings in Washington 
actually is to take a journey into the distant 
past and stroll over the slopes of the majestic 
Acropolis. 

The civilized world owes a debt to Greece 
impossible to repay in material things. 
Wherever you find men who love freedom 
and cherish the forms and modes of repre- 
Sentative government, you will find friends 
Of Greece. She gave the first representative 
government to the world, and it was her 
Protan treasure that was first sacrificed 

order that civilization ht not perish 
trom the earth. ra 

Had there not been a Greece the world 
Would not have successfully struggled forth 
from the savage bondage of antiquity, Had 
there not been a Greece our Christian faith 
Would not have flourished so soon after the 
crucifixion of the Man of Galilee. 

Greece has been a defender of the Chris- 
tian faith for nearly 2,000 years. Her de- 
votlon to the teachings of Christ has been 
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and is reflected in the character of her peo- 
ple. The very name of Christ—Christos—is 
Greek. The New Testament was written in 
the Greek language and for many centuries 
even the Old Testament was preserved in the 
Greek language. 

It was to the Athenians that Paul preached 
his great sermon that has come down in 
ringing tones through the ages to comfort 
mankind. 

Greece is the cradle of democracy, the 
lover of liberty. She is the mother of 
philosophy and creator of the drama; the 
patron of medicine, philosophy, mathema- 
tics, astronomy, and oratory. 

The bonds between the United States and 
Greece have been strong and enduring for 
many years. The American people, ever 
mindful of the price paid for their own 
liberty, have been quick to support and culti- 
vate the friendship of other nations devoted 
to democratic principles and representative 
government. No one can deny that this mu- 
tual friendship has been of inestimable value 
to both nations. 

When the heroic Greek struggle for in- 
dependence broke out in 1821 the United 
States rallied to the side of the Greeks. The 
American people sympath with the Greek 
patriots in their effort to throw off the 
tyrannical yoke of foreign despotism. Our 
great statesmen, Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster, lifted their eloquent voices in sup- 
port of Greece, President Monroe in a 
message to Congress paid special tribute to 
the Greek patriots fighting for their liberty. 
Greek independence became a reality, and 
the spirit of freedom in the hearts of her 
people remains alive and vigorous unto this 
day. P 

Greece has known great tragedy in her 
march through history. She has been 
trampled upon by barbarians of old and fre- 
quently threatened by totalitarian foes in 
modern times. All too well we remember 
the yoke of Turkish domination that 
strangled Greece until the early 1920’s, and 
we shall never forget Greece's heroic defense 
against the German and Italian invaders in 

orld War II. 

n after stiff resistance, the Greek 
nation continued to harass the invader and 
keep large numbers of Italian and German 
troops immobilized. 

After the defeat of the Axis powers Greece 
again faced a grave problem that threatened 
her free existence. International commu- 
nism decided to make Greece a testing 
ground for Marxist ideology. The memory 
of Greek resistance to that menace is fresh 
in our minds. f 

As she had resisted other forms of tyranny 
over the mind of man during 3,000 years of 
history the Greek nation successfully threw 
off the yoke of Communist domination. To- 
day she stands as a stalwart sentinel in the 
front line of the defense of the free world. 

America is proud of Greece and her un- 
surpassed contribution to civilization. 
America Is proud also of the many thousands 
of her citizens of Greek ancestry. 

Our great Nation is made up of people of 
many lands. Here they have been assem- 
bled, and in our wonderful climate of free- 
dom they have been welded into a common 
Nation, 

Some of our American citizens of foreign 
birth have found it difficult to become as- 
similated into American life. They have 
held on to their ancient customs and alle- 
giances, and as a result they have been ac- 
cused by some as not being first-class Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Such has not been the case of the Ameri- 
cans of Greek descent. Wherever Greek im- 
migrants have gone in the United States 
they have become active and patriotic 
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American citizens. They haye bought 
homes. established businesses, and assumed 
an active part in the social, educational, and 
religious life of their communities. They 
have been proud to call themselves Ameri- 
cans and anxious to fulfill their obligations 
of citizenship. 

When one reads the list of persons of 
Greek origin who have become leaders in 
the business and professional life of the Na- 
tion, one realizes how completely our people 
of Greek ancestry have become a part of 
America. 

In every phase of American life we find 
outstanding examples of your contribution 
to our society. The story of men like Spyros 
Skouras, head of the giant 20th Century Film 
Corp., is in keeping with the best American 
business tradition. A poor immigrant boy, he 
rose to be a giant in his industry, and his 
many philanthropic activities have done 
much to help his fellow Americans. 

In the entertainment world we also have 
of Greek ancestry the famous Elia Kazan, 
noted for his production and direction of 
such films as On the Waterfront. Of Greek 
origin is Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. And 
in the popular music feld the Andrew sis- 
ters, who are of Greek ancestry, are Interna- 
tionally known, 

In the field of government and politics. 
we find that Americans of Greek ancestry 
have been honored by election to public of- 
fice in every part of the country. San Fran- 
cisco has the able and popular George Chris- 
topher as mayor. Just below us in South 
Carolina, Peter Lempesis is serving as the 
mayor pro tempore of Charleston. And you 
and I are all proud of our mutual good friend, 
Ernest Kerhulas, who has served with such 
distinction as mayor pro tempore of the 
lovely resort city of Tryon, N. C., in my own 
congressional district. ‘Then, too, one of 
your sons, young George Miller, is making 
& great contribution to good government in 
Charlotte, the metropolis of the two Caro- 
linas, as he daily serves as prosecuting attor- 
ney in the Charlotte municipal court, ; 

I do not want to overlook another great 
man whose tireless efforts have contributed 
immeasurably to the spiritual life of the 
United States. I refer, of course, to the 
great Archbishop Michael, head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in North and South Amer- 
ica. Archbishop Michael's tireless efforts in 
behalf of his great church and of Americans 
of every creed is an example of the highest 
type of religious leadership. 

Yes, the roll of distinguished Americans of 
Greek origin is a long and honorable one. 
There are countless other examples of their 
accomplishments which time limitation will 
not permit us to discuss. 

Your people have a record of patriotic citi- 
genship that is admired and respected by all 
America. Here in the Carolinas your splen- 
did contributions toward the betterment of 
your individual communities has endeared 
you to all of our citizens of whatever na- 
tional origin, or religious persunsion. You 
are thought of as proud and honorable Caro- 
linians. I know of no greater tribute that 
can be paid to any segment of our society. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
your community and Nation as a whole is 
appreciative of your leadership In the area of 
good citizenship. 

Ours is a great freedom-loving country. 
The blood of many lands and many races 
flows in our veins. No finer blood is to be 
found than that of the Hellenic race, 

I salute you for your many past accom- 
plishments and envision for you an even 
greater role in the life of this great Nation 
of ours as she marches forward to a more 
glorious future. 
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Disposal of Federally Owned Property at 
Obsolescent Canalized Waterways 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much surprised at the position of the 
gentlemen on the left side of the aisle 
who have discussed this proposal, The 
gentleman from California, my good 
friend Mr. Scupper, referred to it as a 
charity proposition. I wonder what he 
thought I had in mind during the last 
11 years when I voted for a half billion 
dollars for flood-control improvements 
in the State of California. It was not 
charity. 

Mr. SCUDDER. It was not charity. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to say the 
same thing for the distinguished gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Mack l. I 
voted for improvements on the Colum- 
bia River and the Coulee Dam. Yet 
they talk now about a charity proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Every 
project on the Columbia River was rec- 
ommended by the Army engineers and 
the Bureau of the Budget. In no place 
has the Congress given them more 
money than recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. BAILEY. We are talking about 
the Government taking care of its just 
responsibility. I want to pay my re- 
spects also to the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. McGrecor}. S. 1520 was spon- 
sored by Senator REvercoms, a Republi- 
can Member of the Senate from the 
State of West Virginia. This particular 
project is in a Republican county. 
Your Congressman is just acting as a 
Boy Scout in the hope of doing a good 
turn for some people in Wirt County, but 
the Army engineers have that included. 

I want the opportunity of making good, 
so I am supporting the Senator's posi- 
tion. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think I will not yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman 
used my name; I think he should yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman has 10 
minutes in which to discuss the matter. 

I like for people at least to be consist- 
ent. The situation is this: In 1874 a 
private corporation built five locks on the 
Little Kanawha River in the State of 
West Virginia. It is a small river inter- 
secting the Ohio River at Parkersburg, 
W. Va. It was operated as a pri- 
vate concern until around 1905, at which 
time Congress appropriated funds to pur- 
chase it and Army Engineers took over 
its operation. They continued to operate 
it as a navigation project until the close 
of World War II. I think about 1947 was 
the last active participation. It was neg- 
lected by the Army engineers over the 
years right following World War II until 
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1954. In 1954 a break occurred in the 
lock which diverted the flow of the Little 
Kanawha River considerably. 

Right there is the time when the Army 
Engineers’ responsibility began. They 
totally ignored doing anything about this 
situation in 1954 when this break in the 
locks occurred. It is their business and 
it was their business to keep those locks 
in repair, or at least it was their business 
to take action at the end of World War II 
when they ceased to use it as a navigation 
facility. It was their business then to 
try to get rid of the responsibility. But 
they waited until 1955, 2 years ago, and 
Public Law 996 was the result of it. But 
their responsibility began at that time. 

They have continued to neglect it de- 
spite Public Law 996 passed by the 84th 
Congress. They are still neglecting it 
because they have not done anything to 
comply with the provisions of Public Law 
996. They never even asked for an ap- 
propriation of the $20,000 which was car- 
ried in Public Law 996. 

So the responsibility of the Federal 
Government is well established. They 
failed to take care of this situation, 

Let me explain to the members of the 
committee the situation affecting the 
State fish hatchery. It is true that the 
fish hatchery is not on the water im- 
pounded by Lock No. 3; it is Lock No. 4; 
but the Army Engineers allowed Lock 
No. 4 to wash out completely. There was 
damage to the State fish hatchery and 
they submitted to me an estimated cost 
of building a retaining wall. That esti- 
mated cost was turned over to the com- 
mittee by former Congressman Burnside 
when we were considering Public Law 
996. It was in the amount of $94,000. 

On two separate occasions I have vis- 
ited the scene of this particular lock. I 
have inspected the fish hatchery and the 
damage that has been done there. I have 
consulted with property owners whose 
property has been damaged. This land 
is particularly susceptible to caving 
banks. It is mostly sand. When the 
current of the stream is changed and it 
hits a bank of the river, there is under- 
mining. If it were possible to do so, I 
could take the members of the commit- 
tee and show you 50 or 60 acres of land 
that have fallen into the riverbed. This 
is fine bottom land, and it has been lost 
forever due to change in the course of 
the river. 

The people there are not responsible 
for this situation. Those property own- 
ers are not responsible. I want to say 
to the Members of the House that unless 
this legislation is approved and this com- 
mittee report is agreed to, the Govern- 
ment will face damage suits involving 
$4 million or $5 million filed by 8 or 10 
property owners, the State Conservation 
Commission of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, and other people who have been 
adversely affected by this situation just 
because it was not taken care of at the 
time it should have been by the Army 
engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I wish to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia’s Fourth District 
who at one time was a Member of Con- 
gress when this particular county was a 
part of his district. The gentleman is 
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thoroughly familiar with the situation 
and I am going to ask him to make a- 
statement. i 

Mr. NEAL. I thank the gentleman. 
It is rather surprising to me that some 
Representatives of other States of the 
Union who have proverbially partici- 
pated in the great benefits of public 
works in their own areas now come be- 
fore the House today and object to an 
appropriation as small as this in an area 
of a State that has been neglected not 
only in the way of public works but it 
has been the little stepchild ever since 
we have had support prices on grains 
and anything else of that nature. It 
has had to bear its proportion of the 
cost without in any way participating 
in the benefits. 

The State of West Virginia is entitled 
to a proportionate amount of public 
funds in whatever way it may be spent, 
provided there is a useful purpose. I 
consider this proposition a very useful 
purpose. 

While it is not in my district, it just 
borders on my District. The little Kan- 
awha Basin from the headwaters to the 
point where it empties into the Ohio 
River is one of a series of mountains and 
lowlands. The floodwaters run off very 
rapidly. The floods they have down 
there do a great deal of destruction. 
Where this little stream flows into the 
Little Kanawha. Valley is an area of the 
State of West Virginia where droughts 
are frequent, where the rainssare heavy 
and where the runoff is heavy. For the 
protection of those people who have 
farms along the river it is very important 
that they have some storage of flood 
waters some place. 

It is probably 10 to 12 miles from the 
point of this proposed dam down to the 
mouth of the river at Parkersburg. As 
has been said before, the dam at the 
mouth of the river is now being main- 
tained by the Army. 

As a matter of flood protection this 
is not such a great problem because it is 
only 10 to 15 miles from the dam to the 
mouth of the river, but as a matter of 
water storage for these farmers in this 
valley who have to dig deep for their 
water and who during the dry season 
are almost without water at all, this 
would be a wonderful protection. 

When the Department of Agriculture 
goes all over the country and enables 
headwater areas to build dams for the 
preservation and conservation of water, 
that is one thing. Here we have the 
Public Works Committee representing 
the Army engineers proposing to have 
a proposition built on a navigable stream 
that serves the very same purpose as 
these headwater dams and construction 
works due to the preservation of the 
water system. 

To my mind, this is not asking too 
much. I have visited this location per- 
sonally and I know the damage that has 
been done up and down this valley by 
reason of these heavy floods and by the 
diversion of the stream and by reason 
of a portion of it haying fallen in, de- 
positing material on the other side. To 
my mind, the amount of money that is 
necessary to do this job is not too much. 
It is not overestimated, when you accept 


the committee’s recommendation of 
$112,500. 

May I say to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Banery} I sincerely hope 
that the Members of this House will see 
his side of the proposition and sustain 
the committee. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I believe, Doctor, you 
will recall that several years ago a com- 
mittee, of which you and I were mem- 
bers, went on a trip to the great North- 
west and inspected some public-works 
Projects. We looked over projects that 
cost, some of them, $300 million and 
$400 million. Is it not ironic for you to 
come in here and ask this House for 
$112,500 in the face of what we have 
seen all over this country in public-works 
Programs? 

Mr. NEAL. As I said in the beginning, 
it seems unusual and rather surprising 
that representatives from States who 
have asked so much and received so much 
Public funds for various improvements 
that are not any more deserving than 
the one we present today should oppose 
this. I feel they are just a little incon- 
Sistent, even though they are members 
of my own party. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from the Fourth West 
Virginia District. He knows the situa- 
tion and he had given you the facts. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another item of 


‘responsibility that would attach to the 


Army engineers. This little county seat 
town of Elizabeth, of some 1,200 or 1,500 
population, has drilled some water wells 
along the riverbank from which they 
get their water supply. When this dam 
Was breached and the impounded waters 
Teceded and disappeared, their water 
Wells dried up, and they are going to 
have to redrill them much deeper in 
order to maintain their municipal water 
Supply. So I again point out that 
through the neglect of the Army engi- 
neers not handling this property and not 
taking care of it when the first break 
came, great sections of it have washed 
away since then until practically the en- 
tire dam has to be rebuilt and the locks 
Sealed off. So, there is a definite Gov- 
ernment responsibility, and that is all I 
am asking for at this time. And, I am 
certainly objecting to anyone referring 
to it as charity when again I want to say 
to you that I have voted for hundreds of 
millions of dollars—yes, even billions of 
dollars—for reclamation projects and for 
flood control projects in the districts of 
the gentlemen who are today raising the 
Question about the difference between 
this project and those they were inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. I believe the gentle- 
man stated that a great deal of damage 
has resulted from the neglect of the 
Army engineers in the maintenance of 
this dam and lock. Did I understand 
correctly? 

Mr. BAILEY. I inferred as much, yes, 
and I am correct. 

Mr. SCHERER. Then the gentleman 
Said that the Government was facing a 
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series of damage suits totaling possibly 
$5 million or $6 million. 

Mr. BAILEY. I say that individuals 
have already consulted attorneys, and I 
know the State conservation commission 
is getting ready to file a suit against the 
Government, 

Mr. SCHERER. What assurance do 
we have that if we pass this legislation no 
suits will be brought? 

Mr. BAILEY. This bill provides that 
the responsibility for the maintenance 
of it rests with the people, and I can as- 
sure you there will be no suits filed if 
this lock is repaired. 

Mr. SCHERER. In spite of the fact 
that this damage of $5 million or $6 mil- 
lion has already been sustained, you can 
assure us that if we pass this legisla- 
tion the Government will not be facing 
those suits? 

Mr. BAILEY. There will not be any 
suits filed by the State conservation 
commission. I could not speak for the 
individuals, but I think they will assume 
the same attitude. We want the lock re- 
paired. We need it, and we are not in- 
terested in bringing suit. We are en- 
titled to it. I hope it will be the pleasure 
of the House to support the findings 
of the conference committeee. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
am I to understand that the people of 
West Virginia and all of its officials be- 
lieve that this is absolutely necessary for 
the good of West Virginia? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Is it not a 
fact that West Virginia has received 
practically nothing from the Federal 
Government in the way of public works, 
at least to compare with that received 
by other States? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. For the 
benefit of the gentleman, may I remind 
him that the last military construction 
bill carried one item for West Virginia. 
That was the first installation that West 
Virginia has received in 2 or 3 bills of 
that kind. It was the only State of the 
Union that had not received a military 
installation. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I can say to the gentleman from West 
Virginia that West Virginia being in this 
situation and facing this need and hav- 
ing received so little from the Federal 
Government, it will have the support of 
our Democratic colleagues from Illinois. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 


Fantastic Federal Aid to Dallas County 
Revealed - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Dallas, Tex., Mr. ALGER, has 
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placed his newsletter in the CONGRES- 
sIONAL Recorp each week. These state- 
ments have told at great length what a 
statesman is the gentleman from Dallas, 
and he has been modest enough to admit 
that he is apparently the only Member 
of Congress interested in economy in 
Government. 

I have nothing against newsletters, 
and believe they often are useful in in- 
forming the people of governmental ac- 
tions. But the gentleman from Dallas 
is unusual in that he is one of the few, 
and perhaps the only, Member of Con- 
gress who places his newsletter in the 
Recorp each week, at a cost of some $200 
per week to the taxpayers, for the pur- 
pose of saying he is opposed to spending 
Government funds. 

In Dallas, Mr. Speaker, it is chic in 
some circles these days to be a Repub- 
lican, and in those same circles it is pop- 
ular to condemn Federal grants, loans, 
or any form of Federal assistance. The 
gentleman from Dallas, who apparently 
represents a very vocal oligarchy in his 
city, does not deviate from the norm in 
this respect, with relation to his public 
utterances and literary efforts. 

But the idea that Dallas does not want, 
and does not accept, Federal funds is 
so false and misleading I am almost will- 
ing to ask the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to investigate it as unfair adver- 
tising. While the gentleman from Dal- 
las, Mr. Acer, and the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce board of directors flay Fed- 
eral aid in all forms, that aid pours into 
Dallas County in great abundance. It is 
a well-known fact that Dallas has two 
full-time paid lobbyists in Washington 
for the purpose of obtaining Federal 
projects, and furnishes them with an al- 
most unlimited expense account, a suite 
of rooms at a swank hotel, and a modern 
office in downtown Washington. 

I do not condemn the programs, for 
the most part, that are made available 
to the good people of Dallas. But I do 
think this House should be informed as 
to the true amount of Federal funds and 
projects going into this conservative 
stronghold, Dallas County, Tex,, United 
States of America. For the facts are not 
consistent with Mr. Atcrr’s public state- 
ments. 

Let me say at this point I believe I 
am privileged to make these remarks 
for two reasons: first, I am Texas born, 
and although I hold the State of Cali- 
fornia near and dear to my heart, I am 
not anti-Texas nor anti-Dallas. As a 
matter of fact, I have been in Dallas 
many times, and I found it to be a beau- 
tiful city populated by many very cor- 
dial, friendly, fair people. Second, the 
fact that the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. ALGER] spends tax money in repro- 
ducing remarks showing him to be 
economy minded is a direct invitation 
for the full facts to be brought out. 

I believe at this point I should relate 
that while the gentleman from Dallas 
was in his district recently, telling the 
people how he opposes foreign aid and 
other spending programs, a huge foreign- 
aid program was then under House con- 
sideration. On July 15, 1957, a foreign- 
aid bill came up in which the House 
trimmed more than $800 million from 
the measure: Mr. ALGER was not present 
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in this Chamber to vote either way on 
the measure. I submit that Mr. ALGER 
can fight programs to which he is op- 
posed much more effectively in Washing- 
ton, D. C., than he can in Dallas. 

I have said that many of the Federal 
projects in Dallas are good ones. That is 
true. But it is not true of a proposed 
Federal building there, which is billed 
as a $24 million building, but which will 
actually cost much more, According to 
General Services Administration, this 
huge Federal building is apparently for 
the sole purpose of consolidating agen- 
cies from their present widely scattered 
locations. The GSA admits the Federal 
Government already owns one enormous 
building in Dallas at 1114 Commerce 
Street, but says it is not quite nice enough 
for their purpose. 

Now it would cost only $870,000 to re- 
novate the present building in Dallas. 
But apparently the administration 
had rather spend a great deal more 
money. This proposed new building 
would be financed at 4 percent interest 
rates, and during the first 25 years the 
Government would pay out $2,361,000 
annually. At the end of that time, there 
would still be an annual custodial and 
maintenance upkeep cost of approxi- 
mately $746,000 annually. The upkeep 
on the new building would be almost 
double the present $428,000 total rent the 
Federal Government pays annually to 
provide space for these widely scattered 
agencies that will be brought into this 
costly new building. Average cost to the 
Federal Government for this. building 
will be $1,553,800 annually for a period 
of 50 years. 

It would appear that if the gentle- 
man from Dallas is really as economy 
minded as he would have us believe, he 
would protest the construction of this 
building. Iam sure that, being a mem- 
ber of the Republican Party, which con- 
trols the executive branch; he could 
convince the Government this is an ex- 
travagant spending proposal. But I 
have searched the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in vain for an objection to this con- 
struction by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ALGER]. I point out, too, that the 
gentleman from Texas | Mr. ALGER] is a 
member of the committee to which such 
construction matters are assigned for 
the necessary legislative action, and 
that he cannot, therefore, logically plead 
ignorance of this proposed building. 
Yet, within his committee he has not 
opposed this costly proposal. Now, he is 
either for economy or he is either for 
construction of this Federal building at 
great expense to the taxpayers. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] can- 
not be for both. How will he declare 
himself on this matter? 

Dallas is a prosperous city. It is a 
city of wealth and great abundance. 
Yet, according to the Texas Education 
Agency in a report dated August 1, 1957, 
Dallas County last year received Fed- 
eral funds in the amount of $135,437.93 
for its school-lunch program. And the 
Government gave Dallas County a total 
of $613,276 in Federal subsidy for its 
lunch program since 1952, and an addi- 
tional $96,941.08 for its school-milk pro- 
gram. In addition to this, the Federal 
Government has reserved approximately 
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$654,000 for Dallas County schools un- 
der the Federal-aid-to-impacted-areas 
program. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, ALGER] says he is against Federal 
aid to education. Does it not follow, 
then, that he wants the benefits herein 
described withdrawn from the school- 
children of Dallas? And yet, I have not 
heard him make such a suggestion. 
Dallas County last year received $249,- 
617 from the Federal Government for 
medical research, and another $53,899 
for denta] research. In fact, the Fed- 
eral Government has sent almost $847,- 
000 into Dallas County for this research 
during the last 10 years, and put up 
$1,500,000 in Federal funds to help con- 
struct a fine hospital completed there 
in 1955. It would appear that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] and his 
conservative physician friends would 
have objected to the Federal Govern- 
ment's helping the sick folks of Dallas. 


According to Charles R. Grant, budget 
officer of the Department of Agriculture, 
Dallas County, during fiscal years 1955 
through 1957, received $7,496,000 in Fed- 
eral money from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. I believe the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ALGER] has been in Congress 
during that period, and, although he has 
said he is opposed to farm subsidies, the 
records do not show that he has pro- 
tested 1 penny of the money sent into 
Dallas County. 

During the year ending June 25, 1957, 
the Small Business Administration 
granted 52 loans in Dallas totaling $1,- 
849,913 of Federal money, and additional 
$69,420 in disaster loans. No protests 
are filed. 

Mr. ALGER hates Federal contributions, 
social security, and what he calls Gov- 
ernment handouts if we can believe his 
newsletters. Then how does he feel 
about the people of Dallas County who 
receive $1,641,281 per month—or almost 
$20 million per year—in connection with 
the old-age and survivor's insurance pro- 
gram? Some 31,582 Dallas residents re- 
ceive such checks every month. Does the 


gentleman from Dallas wish these checks- 


to be discontinued? If he does, why does 
he not say so? And if he does not, then 
why does he insist upon verbally flaying 
that program that assists so many of his 
constituents? 

According to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, for the year ending June 25, 
1957, some 3,523 Dallas residents ob- 
tained GI home loans totaling more than 
$41 million, with a Government guaranty 
of $22,945,706. Since the end of World 
War II, veterans in Dallas County have 
received loans on 45,575 GI homes for 
a total of almost $350 million, with a 
Federal guaranty of more than $194 mil- 
lion. Would Mr. ALGER, have these more 
than 45,000 Dallas families move out of 
their homes because a Government pro- 
gram is involved? No telling how many 
of these veterans and many others re- 
ceived $75 monthly Government checks 
for some time while attending Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas under 
veterans’ educational program. Would 
the gentleman from Dallas have these 
veterans surrender their diplomas from 
SMU because they are trained by Federal 
assistance? 
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I do not have the figures, but I am 
certain that much money from the Fed- 
eral Government goes to thousands of 
Dallas County veterans in connection 
with pensions and disability compensa- 
tion. Mr. ALGER says he is opposed to the 
veterans’ program. Does he mean the 
Dallas County veterans should turn back 
their checks to the Government? 

Another example of these terrible Fed- 
eral funds is found in connection with 
Love Field, a commercial airport located 
in. a heavily populated section of Dallas. 
Then entire project at Love Field was 
created and constructed outright by the 
Federal Government at a cost of $3,- 
412,000, and all told the Government has 
given $5,832,109 to Love Field construc- 
tion, expansion and renovation. And 
even this does not account for all Federal 
funds going into Dallas County for the 
use of airports there. The total figure 
for all Dallas County airports is $7,- 
465,866. Why does not Mr. ALGER pro- 
test this encroachment by the Federal 
Government upon Dallas’ commercial air 
industry? 

Mr. ALGER recently attacked a flood- 
control project passed in the district of 
one of his Texas colleagues, shortly after 
the area for which it had been passed 
had suffered a damaging flood. He is- 
sued press releases and wrote in his 
newsletter that he could not in good faith 
vote to spend Federal money on the 
project. Where was Mr. Atcer’s good 
faith when the Government was consid- 
ering a project known as the Dallas 
floodway? I did not see him rise to 
object to the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is putting up $8,996,000 in Fed- 
eral funds for this project, while the 
Dallas local government will put up only 
$1,400,000. ` 

In addition to the federally financed 
Dallas floodway, Dallas directly gets the 
benefit of three other dams, located in 
adjoining counties, costing a total of 
36,123,000 Federal dollars for construc- 
tion, maintenance, studies, and general 
operation. The dams were constructed 
for the primary purpose of helping Dal- 
las citizens. Would Mr. ALGER say to 
the Government: “Remove these dams, 
they are not needed nor wanted by the 
people I represent, because they were 
constructed by tax funds”? 

And how about those socialistic mili- 
tary payrolls? In Hensley Field, Dallas, 
the Federal Government last year paid 
out $1,462,000 to civilian employees, and 
another $1,526,000 to military personnel 
stationed there. Grand Prairie Naval 
Air Station in Dallas County got $581,- 
415 for the civilian payroll and another 
$2,104,000 for the military payroll, dur- 
ing the past year. Should the mer- 
chants of Dallas reject these evil“ 
Federal dollars, I ask the gentleman 
from Dallas? 

Even those payrolls pale when com- 
pared with the Federal contracts given 
Temco Aircraft Corp. and Chance 
Vought Aircraft in Dallas County. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Defense, 
the Government contracts at Temco 
total $33 million, and at Chance Vought 
the total Government contracts amount 
to $463 million. Yes, these plants are 
free enterprise in name, but who will 
dispute the fact that money from the 
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Federal Government provides employ- 
Ment for thousands of Dallas citizens 
and brings food to their tables? Should 
these plants be moved from Dallas 

County, Mr. Aucer, or should the Gov- 
ernment cancel its contracts because you 
Say you are opposed to Government in 

usiness? 

There are many Government employ- 
ees in Dallas, and they receive a great 
deal of Federal money with which they 
bay their local taxes, buy their cars, 
their food, their clothes, their entertain- 
ment, and other items from Dallas 
businessmen. Mr. ALGER apparently has 
not protested any of the fine buildings 
and projects constructed by Federal 
Money in Dallas, nor the excellent 
€quipment placed in these buildings by 
Federal funds. But how has Mr. ALGER 
reacted to the workers who are employed 
in these buildings and on these projects? 
Why, he has voted against pay raises in 
Congress that would give these many 
Dallas employees added compensation, 
and allow their purchasing power in 

to increase for the benefit of the 
economy. 

Dallas Post employees number 2,505, 
&nd in a single year, fiscal 1957, their 
Payroll amounted to $11,431,000, Would 

- ALGER have mail service in Dallas dis- 

Ontinued because it.costs some Federal 
funds to provide service? Would he toss 
the faithful Dallas postal workers out of 
jobs? Or, does he feel he is being big 
hearted because he has not asked for 
their jobs, but “only” opposed their re- 
cent pay raise, designed to bring up their 
Standard of living? ý 

There are numerous other Federal of- 
fices of regional and district importance 
in Dallas, including the District Internal 
Revenue Office, the Immigration Service, 
Customs, General Services Administra- 
tion, Regional Post Office Department, 
Small Business Administration, Depart- 
ment of Labor, and so on. I don't have 
the figures for all these agencies, but let 
us consider one as an example. 

Let's look, for instance, at the Regional 
Veteran's Administration office in Dallas. 
The Government constructed a hospital 
there at an original cost of $11,397,652. 
The real estate was purchased at a cost 
of an additional $10,358,263. The Gov- 
ernment has since invested more than 
$2 million in additional equipment, and 
the payroll at the Dallas VA office is al- 
Most $5 million—to be exact, $4,899,804 
per year. 

How about the Commodity Credit Cor- 
Poration? Well, one man, the epitome 
of conservatism,” received more than $8 
million from this agency for storing Gov- 
ernment wheat, then became outraged 
when the Government insisted he make 
good on most of the wheat because he 
allowed it to spoil and ruin from faulty 
Storage. And that is only one case of 
Federal money being released in Dallas 
through this agency. 

Dallas County has some excellent roads 
and highways. Some 109.9 miles of this 
Was constructed by Federal funds total- 
ing $19,128,800 through fiscal 1957, from 
fiscal 1953. I will bet Mr. ALGER drives on 
those roads, and I know many of his con- 
Stituents do. Shall we rip the roads up, 
I ask the gentleman from Dallas, who 
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loves economy and hates Federal money? 

Why, Mr: Speaker, I don't believe there 
is a field in which Dallas citizens have 
failed to receive some Federal aid. At 
Seagoville, Tex., in Dallas County, the 
Government spent a great deal of money 
constructing a Federal Correctional In- 
stitute, During fiscal 1957, the Federal 
Government spent $752,919 operating 
this correctional institute. Would Mr, 
ALGER say open the gates, turn the in- 
mates loose on Dallas County’s law-abid- 
ing citizens and never mind the danger, 
because, after all, we'll save the Govern- 
ment some money? 

Now the figures I have recited to you 
certainly do not account for all Federal 
money in Dallas County. Think of the 
untold dollars that could be added to this 
total if one but had the time to figure 
them out. This does not include con- 


- struction and upkeep of many regional 


and district offices, salaries for each of 
these agencies employees, and many, 
many other items. The best I can fig- 
ure, the total amount of Government 
expenditures revealed here today, count- 
ing grants, loans, gifts, subsidies, guaran- 
ties, and other programs, is $902,105,597, 
and that is only a drop in the bucket, as 
I only hit the high spots. 

So let the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Acer], and the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce directors, and others of this high 
oligarchy which prides itself in “con- 
trolling” Dallas County, cease from their 
verbal spoutings against Federal aid, 
while they enjoy the fruits of Federal aid 
in so many, many ways. Let us dispel 
the idea that Dallas County is so con- 
servative it stands alone without any 
Federal assistance. Let the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, which gleefully chronicles the 
statements of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. ALGER], to all and sundry, reflect 
for a moment on the good the Federal 
Government has done for Dallas County. 
Let this newspaper and the chamber 
board of directors and its Congressman 
realize, for once, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is here to help, not hurt, our 
people. 

I am sure the great majority of the 


thinking people of Dallas already know 


these facts. Iam sure the average Dallas 
regident loves his city, loves his State, 
loves his Nation, and the Government 
that works for the benefit of the people. 
Most thinking Dallas people, I am sure, 
are fully aware of the bountiful blessings 
they enjoy, and will no longer be fooled 
by the utterances of the gentleman from 
Dallas [Mr. ALGER], who wants to pre- 
tend Dallas gets no Federal aid, who 
wants to speak against Federal aid, but 
who knows within his heart that the good 
people of Dallas benefit from almost 
every Federal program known to the 
mind of man. 

Either the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER] is opposed to these programs, and 
is, therefore, against the benefits his city 
and its people get, or he is not opposed 
to them. And if it is the latter, Mr. 
Speaker, then he should change his 
speeches to fit his views accordingly. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, this has set the 
Recorp straight with relation to con- 
servative Dallas and its Federal-aid- 
hating leaders.” 
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Twenty-second, Twenty-third, and Twen- 
ty-fourth in a Series of Editorial Letters 
by F. F. McNaughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, following 
are the 22d, 23d, and 24th in the series 
of editor's letters by Mr. F. F. McNaugh- 
ton currently being published in th 
Pekin Daily Times, Pekin, III.: . 
From the Pekin 5 of August 15, 

‘THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 


In fairness to Russia, I think I should 
write this. 

Russia fears Germany, 

Twice in the memory of most adult Rus- 
sians, Germany has jumped on Russia. 

In both cases, Germany, damaged Russia 
savagely. It is as though you, a farmer, had 
a neighbor farmer who twice had jumped 
on you and beaten you, and busted your 
skull with a rifle butt, and rammed a bayo- 
net through your body a few times. 

How would you feel toward that neighbor? 

I can remember when I said, after Ger- 
many had done it only once, that Germany 
must never be allowed to lift its head again, 

Then Germany did it again. 

The person in Russia whom I most surely 
believe (he has lived there as head of a big 
news agency for many years) told Ceil and 
me that he believed 25 million Russians were 
killed in the last war. A Russian woman 
whom we knew in America said: “The men 
of my age were killed.” 

One thing sure: i 

Russian men of that age are not in sight. 
Women are doing the work from hotel clerks 
to hog tenders. 

“I was here during that war,” sald our 
friend.. “I was in Moscow when the Ger- 
mans bombed and shelled it. The Germans 
destroyed city after city; and killed entire 
armies. They came within an ace of de- 
stroying Russia. 

Now, oddly, we Americans have gotten 
around on the side of the Germans, We are 
mad at the Russians because they object to 
Germany being reunited and made strong 
again, 

But the Russians—they cannot understand 
why we encourage an enemy that not only 
has fought us twice in one generation, but 
started both figbts, and (especially if they 
get strong) probably will start world war II. 

The Russians pointed out that Germany 
already has recovered so well that it is the 
most prosperous nation in Europe. Eng- 
land is poor. France, Italy, Spain, Austria 
are much poorer: Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Switzerland, Portugal, and Greece are little. 
But Germany is getting richer and stronger 
every day, and (Russia believes) more dan- 
gerous again, Why (asks Russia) put a gun 
in the hands of a man who has twice run 
amuck already? 


[From the Pekin Daily Times of August 
16, 1957] 


Tue Eprror’s Wire SPEAKS TODAY 


“Now you come see us.” 

Isn't that what every polite guest says to 
a host who has gone all out to please? 

We have met some pleasant and gracious 
Russians who have put themselves out to be 
kind to us, but when we invite them to 
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“Come see us sometime,” 
times sadly: 

“Your Government won't let us.” 

We've invited Britons—and they have 
come. 

We've invited Arabs—and they have come. 

We've invited Indians—and they have 
come. 

But Russians? 

I don't know much about such things, 
but they tell me Communists are barred 
from visiting America. 

And fingerprinting. 

No Scotland Yard, no uppish dictator 
anywhere in this world has ever demanded 
that we be fingerprinted upon entering a 
country. 

Russians tell us that the United States 
requires that tourists from Russia be finger- 
printed. Wisdom may dictate that this is 
mecessary; but Russia thinks it is an insult. 

Mister Mac and I both think that the 
best way to convince Russians that the 
American way is better than the Communist 


they reply, some- 


5 way is for ordinary Russians to come over 


and see the American way of life. 

We wish a million would come. 

We think it is highly important that since 
those Russian farmers visited the United 
States a couple years ago, there has been 
unrest farmers whereyer Communist 
dictators make farmers work as hired hands 
of the state. Perhaps my husband will 
write more about this tomorrow, 


[From the Pekin Daily Times of August 17, 
1957] 
THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

There's unrest on Communist farms, 

You may recall that I wrote that the two 
things most damaging to communism in re- 
cent months were: 

1. Massacre of Hungarian workingmen and 
students on orders from Moscow; 

2. Russia's permitting some of her farm- 
ers to come to America to see how American 
farmers work and live. 

Both were major boners. 

The second was made much worse by per- 
mitting Russian reporters to come along with 
the Russian farmers. 

You know the song: 

“How you gonna keep em dows on the 
farm, after they've seen Paree?” 

No Russian who has ever seen an Ilinois 
farm would ever again be content as a hired 
man of the state on a collective farm. 

You remember the political upheaval here 
in Moscow this summer, with Khrushchev 
coming cut on top. The first government 
decree issued after that was: 

“Ease up on farmers.” 

Do farmers like collective farms on which 
the state owns the land and the former 
owners work as hired men? 

They do not. 

Here is the proof. 

When Tito in Yugoslavia gave farmers 
permission to dissolve collective farms, the 
farmers quit in a rush and went back to 
individual farming. 

I've just talked to a well-informed Pole 
and he told me that when Gomulka gave 
Polish farmers to quit collec- 
tives, 80 percent of them quit the collec- 
tives in a few months. I verified later that 
Poland has only 2,200 collective farms left. 
They had 10,600 last year. 

In Hungary, after the massacre, half the 
collective farms collapsed. 

Some of the big bosses in Moscow must 
find this hard to understand for plainly many 
peasants are better off in collectives than 
in the old days; but it must be the natural 
yen of a man of the soll to be his own boss 
and reap the profit from his own toll. 

So, when you add the discontent of the 
farmers to the fact that the collective farm 
plan is failing to come anywhere near Amer- 
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ican production, you can see that commu- 
nism in agriculture in Russia (and China) 
may fail—and if it does, can communism 
live? 


New Idea Division of Avco Manufacturing 
Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
page A6621 of the Appendix to the 
RECORD, dated August 13, 1957, appears 
extension of remarks of the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. DINGELL., The re- 
marks refer to the New Idea division of 
Aveo Manufacturing Corp., which is 
located in my district, fourth, Ohio. 

Iam in recipt of a letter from Mr. Blair 
Williams, assistant general manager of 
New Idea which contains some pointed 
statements concerning such extension. 
The letter will follow my remarks. 

I suggest that Mr. Williams’ letter be 
carefully read by every person who was, 
or may now, be interested in the dispute, 
which, fortunately, was settled by 
mutual agreement 10 days, or more, ago: 

New Inea DIVISION, 
Avco MANUFACTURING CorP., 
Coldwater, Ohto., August 20, 1957. 
Hon. Wittiam M. MCCULLOCH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. McCuLtocH: My attention has 
been directed to an extension of remarks the 
Hon. Jo D. DINGELL, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan, placed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on Tuesday, August 13, in 
which he presented inaccuracies, misleading 
statements and false inferences about a labor 
dispute that had existed in your district and 
which had been settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties more than 48 hours before he 
chose to make this improper use of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I protest the use of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record of the United States In this unortho- 
dox manner. However, because this ill- 
considered and improper attack has been 
made by Mr. DINGELL on Avco Manufacturing 
Corp., and on its New Idea Division in Cold- 
water, Ohio, I respectfully request that the 
following facts be given equal prominence, 

As evidence of the satisfactory settlement 
of this work stoppage, I quote from a state- 
ment issued jointly by a company repre- 
sentative and S. K. Brock, president of the 
New Idea local of the Steelworkers which 
was published in the Daily Standard, Celina, 
Ohio, on Monday, August 12: "* * * the new 
settlement, which assures almost 3 years of 
uninterrupted labor-management relations, 
will be extremely beneficial to both parties.” 

To give you the major features of the new 
contract, I quote from a joint company- 
union release to newspapers made on Satur- 
day, August 17: 

“The farm equipment plant (New Idea, at 
Coldwater) resumed full production August 
12, after union members unanimously ac- 
cepted the agreement at a meeting August 11, 

“The new contract expires April 15, 1960, 
and contains automatic wage increases in 
lieu of a wage reopening arrangement as in 
the past. 

“The wage increase that was put into effect 
immediately provides for a 14-cent increase 
in the lowest labor grade. Employees in all 
other Jabor grades will receive a 9-cent 
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across-the-board increase plus additional 
increases in each grade of 1 cent increments. 

“Across-the-board increases of 7 cents in 
1958 and 8 cents in 1959 are included in 
the contract. Under the new agreement, 
wages reflecting the first of these increases 
will range from $1.69 to $2.65 per hour 
through 18 labor grades. 

“Other economic increases include im- 
proved hospitalization and insurance bene- 
fits and increased vacation pay. A cost-of- 
living provision based on the BLS index 
level of November 1957 will go into effect 
July 1, 1958, should any increase in the 
cost of living occur. An extra half holiday 
has been added, bringing the total paid holi- 
days to seven and one-half. 

“The contract provides also for arbitra- 
tion of incentive standard grievances and 
incentive payment figured on a job basis.” 

Parenthetically, in reference to the second 
paragraph of the news release, the company 
insisted on a 3-year contract with a no-strike 
clause to insure labor peace—something 
New Idea has not experienced since the 
steelworkers became the authorized bargain- 
ing agents for its Coldwater employees. It 
is my understanding that our new contract 
grants more generous increases than any ne- 
gotiated in our industry to date in 1957. 

Mr, DINGELL refers to a wage lower than 
50 cents an hour below that paid by other 
organized companies in the industry. He 
doesn't state what companies, or what in- 
dustry. I wish to point out that in a com- 
prehensive survey of farm-equipment fac- 
tories, made by New Idea before the strike, 
in no case was there a wage differential 
even approximating the amount to which 
Mr. DINGELL referred. Indeed, New Idea 
wage rates before the strike compared fa- 
vorably with those of other farm-equipment 
plants, and our new rates place us among 
the highest in our industry. 

Mr. DINGELL states that New Idea can af- 
ford to meet the wage standards generally 
prevailing in the steel industry. I'm sure 
you know that manufacturers of farm Im- 
plements cannot be correctly placed under 
the broad heading of the steel industry. 
the farm implement-industry, in general, 
pays lower wages than the steel industry, 
because of the type of production work done. 
Farm-equipment production involves lighter 
work and a smaller percentage of highly 
skilled labor than steel production. 

New Idea, in its months of negotiations 
with the steelworkers, was in a real sense 
fighting the farmer’s battle against price 
increases on the machines they use to earn 
their living. Our sales are to farmers, and 
their plight—caught in a cost-price squeeze 
for seyeral years—is of especial interest 
to us, as it is to the Congress. Farming 
is the critical area in the national economy. 
In our judgment it is not practical for New 
Idea to pass on to farmers the full impact 
of higher costs resulting from wage increases 
and other employee benefits. 

In a prestrike survey of 13 other manu- 
facturers in this area, employing from 89 
to 1,709 production personnel, New Idea 
wages were shown to be above the average 
and the only ones ranking above New Idea in 
wage rates were those having a higher per- 
centage of highly skilled employees. 

Mr, DINGELL made passing reference to 
cost-of-living clauses, As examination of 
our new contract would reveal, the cost-of- 
living section as agreed to by the company, 
incorporates the steelworkers’ own cost-of- 
living escalator clause. 

Mr. DINGELL brought up the subject of de- 
fense contracts. New Idea is Avco’s farm 
equipment division and has no defense con- 
tracts. During the firm's 58-year history, it 
has had only 3 small Government contracts, 
in 1951, amounting to only $336,000. 

Mr. Drycett implied that Avco’s profits 
are such that the company could well afford 
to grant wage increases of most any size, 
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while the truth of the matter Is the corpora- 
tion showed a substantial loss for the latest 
full year—1956. Each division of Avco is 
expected to stand on its own feet, and New 
Idea itself lost money in 1955 and has not 
made adequate profits in the last 4 years. 
A major factor has been the frequent strikes 
by the steelworkers at this location, totaling 
7 months in the past 4 years. 

Your efforts to give the above facts equal 
Prominence to the inaccuracies, misleading 
statements, and false inferences made by 
Mr. DELL will be appreciated not only by 
Myself, but by many other citizens in this 
area who know the issues involved in the 
work stoppage and who share my happiness 
that the community now looks forward to at 
least 3 years of labor peace. 

Sincerely, 
Bram WILLIAMS, 
Assistant General Manager, 


Cruelty to Animals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the Senate today 
referring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet 
entitled “An Experiment To Subject 
Dogs to Poison Gas and Thus To Repeat 
Observations Made on Gassed Soldiers 
in the First World War.” 

There being no objection, the leafiet 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An EXPERIMENT To Sussecr Docs To POISON 
Gas and THUS To REPEAT OBSERVATIONS 
MADE on GasSED SOLDIERS IN THE FIRST 
Wonlo War á 
This experiment is reported in the Journal 

of Clinical Investigation, volume 26, No. 5, 

dated September 1947, pages 936-944. It is 

reported by its perpetrators: H. D. Bruner, 

Robert D. Boche, Charles C. Chapple, Mary 

H. Gibbon, and Miles D. McCarthy. 

This group of investigators starts right out 
by admitting, in their article, that doctors 
have known since World War I that the 
breathing of atmosphere having abnormally 
high oxygen content is the best treatment 
for poison-gas cases. That is, a polson-gas 
case—if there were any today—would be 
treated in an oxygen tent, 

The investigators knew that before they 
Started their experiment, and they knew it 
when they got through: But it is only fair 
to mention that, if their experiment had 
Seemed to show that oxygen therapy is not 
Worth while in poison-gas cases, sensible 
doctors would have paid no attention to 
them whatever, since sensible doctors know 
that oxygen therapy is indicated in such 


Here ls the way the vivisectors justify this 
experiment while flying in the face of the 
Tact that their whole admitted purpose was 
to learn nothing substantial whatever: They 
Cite the fact that doctors, since the First 
World War, have had “a uniformly high 
Opinion of breathing oxygen.” They state 
that “the use of oxygen in subsequent acci- 
dental polsonings has confirmed that evalua- 
tion"; that is, the evaluation given to oxygen 
therapy during World War I. But the vivi- 
sectors go on to say, “While it is generally 
agreed that oxygen therapy is clinically indi- 
cated + * no data have been found which 
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permit statistical confirmation.” In other 
words, here were some vivisectors setting out 
merely to pile up statistics, which they 
thought valuable. - 

Their method of going about it was to use 
phosgene gas on dogs in groups of 4 or 6. 
Phosgene gas is a cyanide product. The dogs 
exposed to it were placed in a special cham- 
ber where the gas was poured in upon them 
for periods of 30 minutes. 

Then came the part of the experiment 
which perhaps was most interesting, at least 
from the standpoint of the dyed-in-the-wool 
gambler. A lottery was held to determine 
which of the gassed dogs would be given 
oxygen therapy and which would be allowed 
to go untreated. 

The unluckiest group—that is, the group 
for which the vivisectors decided to do noth- 
ing—was put aside, while its members were 
free either to recover or to gasp out their 
lives as quickly as they could. 

There is little point in going into the 
terrible details of poison gas. Everyone is 
generally familiar with them. The symp- 
toms include nausea horrible gasping. Who 
has not seen a motion picture, at one time 
or another, showing the plight of a soldier in 
World War I staggering through a gassed 
area, coughing and clutching miserably at his 
throat? Indeed poison gas is generally con- 
ceded to be so cruel that the whole world 
long since has agreed to outlaw it alto- 
gether. Even the Nazis abided by this deci- 
sion during the recent war—so that poison 
gas is used today, apparently, in only one 
place; the vivisectional laboratory, where 
nothing is barred, no matter how repulsive 
it may be to humanitarians, 

The dogs to be treated, meanwhile, were 
placed in an oxygen chamber and kept there 
either for 72 hours or until they died, even 
in spite of receiving treatment. It should 
be noted that the original gassing was 80 
severe as to invite death even with treat- 
ment. 

Indeed the gassing was so severe that 
about two-thirds of the untreated dogs died; 
and almost that percentage of the treated 
dogs also succumbed. However, as the vivi- 
sectors point out, the abnormally large 
amount of oxygen breathed by the dogs un- 
der treatment had, in itself, a harmful ef- 
fect. That is, the oxygen content was just 
naturally too high—higher than would be 
used in the sensible treating of human pa- 
tients. Therefore the vivisectors admit that 
it is impossible to tell whether many of the 
treated dogs died as a result of the phosgene 
gas or of the oxygen treatment itself. 

Consequently, the vital statistics devel- 
oped in this experiment admittedly mean 
very little even as meaningless statistics. 
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Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the title of 
the following editorial should be “Time 
for Adjournment.” Appearing in the 
August 19 issue of the Marion (Ohio) 
Star, it reflects the feeling in the Eighth 
District of Ohio that the people want 
Congress to quit and go home. It also 
points up the fact that some of the issues 
which we here in Washington think are 
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Important are not received with the 
same enthusiasm at home: 

Reports from Washington of plans to push 
for adjournment of Congress not later than 
August 24 are being heard in an atmosphere 
of complete consent from the constituents 
of Representatives and Senators, 

There is no popular pressure on Congress 
to stay in session beyond August 24. There 
has been no popular pressure on Congress to 
stay in session this long. 

The Ist session of the 85th Congress has 
been and will continue to be free from pres- 
sure. The only issue that generated any 
steam was the budget, and the that 
was built up against a $72 billion budget 
was dissipated by adroit management which 
made it appear the total would be whittled 
down without drawing blood or leaving scars. 

The civil-rights issue, which threatened to 
start a fillbuster in the Senate, also was 
adroitly handled. Aside from it, no other 
proposal could have produced a time-con- 
suming tleadlock, 

The circumstances of deadlock were not 
present this year. There were no burning 
isues to inflame public opinion. President 
Eisenhower's proposals for legislation were 
neither arbitrary in nature nor in the man- 
ner of their presentation, 

Adjournment by August 24 is entirely 
feasible. There is a time for Congress to 
get out of Washington, just as there is a 
time for everything else—and the time this 
year Is before Labor Day. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. «Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet 
entitled An Experiment Concerning the 
Administration of Adrenalin to Cats 
Which Have Been Skinned Alive.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN EXPERIMENT CONCERNING THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF ADRENALIN TO Cars WHICH Have 
BEEN SKINNED ALIVE (DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
SCHOUL OF MEDICINE) 


This test was carried out in the department 
of physiology, University of Buffalo School of 
Medicine. It was reported by the men who 
performed it, Charles E. Whitcher and Fred 
R. Griffith, Jr., in the American Journal of 
Physiology, volume 156, dated January 1949, 
pages 114 through 116. 

Adrenalin, being & stimulant, normally 
causes a slight rise in temperature soon after 
it is administered. 

On the other hand, it is well known that 
the skin is an animal's heat regulator: If all 
the skin is removed, temperature may be ex- 
pected to drop. 

At the risk of oversimplifying this experi- 
ment to a slight extent, it may be said that 
the Drs. Whitcher and Griffith, Jr. reasoned 
that if a cat were skinned alive, even the 
administration of adrenalin wouldn't pre- 
vent the animal's temperature from drop- 
ping. 

So they proceeded to make temperature 
comparisons between skinned cats and an- 
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other variety of creature which they described 
as an intact cat. That means à normal cat 
wearing a skin. 

‘The vivisectors used 14 cats in this experi- 
ment, removing all skin save on the heads, 
feet, and tails, Each animal was given what 
the vivisectors call anesthesia by means of 
dial urethane (Ciba). 

It just happens, however, that dial ure- 
thane (Ciba) is not an anesthetic, It is a 
hypnotic drug, somewhat stronger than a 
sleeping pill, to be sure—but still a hypnotic 
and not an anesthetic. The Ciba people do 
not sell it as an anesthetic. 

In this experiment (though the vivisectors 
do not say so) the dial urethane probably 
had two advantages. First, it rendered each 
cat dopey enough to make him largely un- 
able to fight back against having his skin 
torn off. Second, it did not, of itself, cause 
the sort of temperature drop usually asso- 
ciated with real anesthetics. And that was 
important—because the vivisectors wanted 
to measure the drop in temperature resulting 
from being skinned, not the drop resulting 
from being given an anesthetic. 

With the cat completely skinned, the doc- 
tors placed a thermometer in his rectum, 
gave him adrenalin, and then watched him 
for half an hour—noting that his tempera- 
ture, sure enough, did decline markedly. 

There is no statement as to what happened 
to each cat at the end of the half hour, 
though it is only reasonable that all had to 
be destroyed—probably as painlessly as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 
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HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a leafiet en- 
titled “An Experiment To Determine 
How Much Pressure Must Be Applied to 
an Animal's Tail To Cause It To Rot 
Away.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An EXPERIMENT To DETERMINE How MUCH 
Pressure Must Br APPLIED TO AN ANIMAL'S 
Tat. To Cause Ir To Ror Away (Drrarr- 
MENT OF PHYSIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY or Mix- 
WESOTA) 


This strange test was reported in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Physiology, volume 158, 
dated July 1949, pages 113 through 118, by 
the two men who carried it out—Arnold L. 
Lehmann and Roger M. Reinecke, of the De- 
partment of Physiology, University of Min- 
nesota. 

At first glance, the reader will wonder how 
on earth two sane human beings could have 
thought of such an experiment—let 
alone suppose that it could have had an 
actual purpose. 

Actually, it did have a “purpose,” in a 
sense, That is, it appears to be utterly with- 
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out relationship to anything sensible what- 
soever—and yet it does bear some slight re- 
lationship to work that already has been 
carried out by doctors engaged in ioe 
day-to-day patients. The connection 
slight, but admittedly it does exist. 

First let us examine the technique of this 
experiment. The Vivisectors Lehmann and 
Reinecke knew to start with that if blood 
circulation is cut off in any member of the 
body, the result will be that the member 
will “die” and rot away. 

Accordingly, they worked out a novel way 
to cut off circulation in the tails of mice, 
and thereby to cause those members to rot. 

The implement used in this “work” is de- 
scribed as a pneumatic sheath. Imagine the 
sheath for a sword. Imagine that when the 
sword is in the sheath, the mouth of the 
sheath can be made air tight. Then imagine 
that a hole in the sheath makes it possible 
to connect an air hose so that compressed 
air can be forced into the sheath, thereby 
bullding up pressure on the sword blade. 

Now, a sword blade would not be affected 
much by a sheath full of compressed air— 
but the tail of a mouse is a little more sensl- 
tive. 

The Vivisectors Lehmann and Reinecke 
fitted sheaths to the talls of a large number 
of mice and then built up the inside air 
pressure, more in some cases, less in others. 
When the air pressure became sufficiently 
greater than the blood pressure, it squeezed 
shut the blood vessels within the tail, thus 
cutting off the flow of blood. Anyone who 
has had a tourniquet applied to his arm for 
a few seconds can understand to some de- 
gree how this would feel. 

The experimental animals spent not a few 
minutes but an entire week with their tails 
under high air pressure. 

What the vivisectors learned, according 
to their report, was this: If a tail is kept 
under a pressure of 30 millimeters of mer- 
cury for a week, recovery still is possible. 
But if the pressure is held at 40 millimeters, 
the tail will rot away. That is what the ex- 


perimenters learned. It is what they re- 


ported. It is substantially all they reported. 

The reader may wonder, now, what bearing 
this has on any sensible medical problem. 
The answer is that the bearing is slight. It 
is this; In recent years, practicing doctors 
have worked out a form of dressing for 
wounds known as a “pressure bandage.” It 
is especially useful in treating such things 
as burns. 

Formerly, burns were coated with tannic 
acid. This caused a crust to form over the 
burned area, and thus prevented seepage of 
plasma. But at the same time, infection al- 
most always formed to some extent under 
the crust. But with a sterile dressing, kept 
under pressure by means of elastic material, 
infection can be avoided and at the same 
time the pressure can be made sufficient to 


prevent the seepage of blood plasma from 


the surface of the wound. 

The question, then, is how tight may a 
pressure dressing be without causing serious 
damage to the circulatory system? Prac- 
ticing doctors of course know the answer. 
They learned by tentative trials with their 
human patients—subjecting those pa- 
tients to careful experiments“ which, 
nevertheless, were bound to be an improve- 
ment over the old tannic acid system. 

That, presumably, is what gave the Vivi- 
sectors Lehmann and Reinecke their basic 
idea for squeezing animals’ tails to dry rot 
and death, The reader may form his own 
opinion as to the need for this particular 
animal experiment in the interests of medi- 
cal science. 
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OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a leaflet en- 
titled “An Experiment To Observe the 
Carbon Dioxide Content After ‘Sharp 
Freezing’ the Brain of Conscious but 
Paralyzed Cats.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN EXPERIMENT To OBSERVE THE CARBON Drox- 
IDE CONTENT APTER “SHARP FREEZING" THE 
BRAIN or Conscious BUT PARALYZED CATS 
(DEPARTMENTS OF PSYCHIATRY, PHARMACOL- 
OGY AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY, UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF MEDICINE) 


This experiment was reported by its au- 
thors—James A. Bain and J. Raymond Klein, 
of the Departments of Psychiatry, Pharma- 
cology, and Biological Chemistry, University 
of Ulinois College of Medicine—in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Physiology, volume 158, No. 3, 
dated September 1949, pages 478 through 484. 

The vivisectors set forth at the outset that 
upsets in the central nervous system are 
linked to the degree of concentration of 
carbon dioxide in the blood as it passes 
through the brain. That is, extensive breath- 
ing of carbon dioxide can cause panting, con- 
vulsions, and coma. At the same time, petit 
mal (a slight epileptic attack) can be re- 
lieved by forcing the victim to breathe 8 
higher concentration of carbon dioxide. 

Knowing this, the vivisectors decided that 
they wanted to pile up some exact statistics 
on the subject. Specifically, they wanted to 
make notes concerning the amount of carbon 
dioxide found in the blood and brains of 
animals which had been forced to breathe 
various concentrations of it and which, also, 
had been given various sorts of drugs in- 
tended to produce convulsions and certain 
other unpleasant conditions. 

One medical critic, looking over the report 
of this experiment, made the following ob- 
servation: "The exact point of all this escapes 
me. Either it is an investigation of a high, 
complex, and distinctly theoretical nature, 
or else I am feeling more than usually dull 
this morning.” 

At any rate, it may be of interest to exam- 
ine the technique used by the vivisectors. 
The subjects of the experiment were cats, 
apparently at least 13 in number, Each cat, 
to use the vivisectors’ own wording, was 
“paralyzed with dihydro-g-erythroidine.” 
This does not mean that the cat was placed 
under anesthesia. It means simply that the 
cat was given a drug which caused paralysis. 
The cat's breathing, from that point onward. 
had to be accomplished by means of artificial 
respiration. À 

The cat then was strapped down, and the 
top of its skull was sawed off to expose the 
brain. 

Then various cats were treated in various 
ways. Some breathed room air; some 
breathed varying concentrations of carbon 
dioxide. Some were stimulated to the con- 
vulsive stage by electrical shock. Others 
were thrown into convulsions through injec- 
tion into the veins of a number of drugs 


hydrochloric acid, sodium cy- 

anide, and metrazol. 

Pn Cat was subjected to an additional bit 
Surgery; the vivisectors cut into its neck 

and tied off the carotid arteries. 

One hour after the start of such procedures, 
ach cat was given the final blow; its exposed 
brain was “sharp frozen.” That ts, the viyi- 
pean poured into the brain cavity a quan- 

ty of liquid air, having a temperature of 

below zero Fahrenheit. The liquid air 
tment of course killed the cat, because it 
instantly caused the animals brain to be 
n rock hard. The frozen brains then 
removed for examination. 
Sonnection with this experiment, it may 
noted that doctors often object to the word 
tion.“ meaning to cut up aliye,” be- 
Cause (they contend) experimental animals 
ver really are cut up alive. The present 
ent offers an interesting sidelight on 
the truth or falsity of this oft-repeated medi- 
fal statement. 

It may also be noted that the experimenters 

T case drew the following conclusion 
tom their work. They state in their report 
hat the breathing of carbon dioxide “raises 
convulsive threshold to certain drugs and 
to electric shock, whereas it lowers the con- 
Yulsive threshold to other drugs.“ This was 
ot course, before the start of the 
experiment. z 
NATIONAL HUMANE EDUCATION 
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tow: MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
í my remarks in the Senate today re- 
erring to experiments on animals, I 
5 unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recor a leaflet 
Entitled An Experiment To Observe the 
eg of Intense Chilling Applied to 21 
„There being no objection, the leafiet 
As ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN Expramrenr To OBSERVE THe EFFECTS or 
INTENs, CHILLING APPLIED TO 21 Docs 
(Deparraent oF PHYSIOLOGY, 
Univeasrry SCHOOL oF MEDICINE) 

nonis adventure into science -was car- 
d out by the Drs. Hans O. Haterius and 

nee L. Maison, of the Department of Phy- 
eincr, Boston University School of Medi- 
©. They reported this apparently point- 

Phy experiment in the American Journal of 
Yslology for February 1948. 

Ma. © technique employed by Haterlus and 

21 ison was very simple. They took dogs 

to ot them in all—and immersed them up 

5 their necks in a tub of ice water having 

1 temperature just barely above the freez- 

ug point. The idea in submerging an ani- 

roy up to his neck was to observe the length 
time it would take him to sustain a 

Collapse, 

apnaterius and Maison, having caused an 

— imal to collapse, then proceeded to re- 

tenn him in another tub with water at a 
Mperature of about 112° F. If the dog 

aged not to die they sometimes put him 

‘at * In the ice water to see how well he could 
thstand a second supercooling, 

tbe ose with pure scientific curiosity may 


Boston 
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in water just above the freezing point may 
collapse in as little as 67 minutes—although 
his ordeal may extend to 193 minutes, 3½ 
hours for all practical purposes. 

The vivisectors made some interesting 
observations in connection with their report 
on all this. Here is what they had to say 
about anesthesia: x 

“While recourse to anesthesia in this type 
of experiment is dificult of defense on a 
strictly physiological it proved desir- 
able from certain standpoints to Induce an 
initial narcosis sufficient at least to offset 
the intense psychomotor disturbances other- 
wise incurred by abrupt immersion in a 
chilled bath.” ~ 

What the experimenters mean is that an- 
esthesia itself tends to lower body tempera- 
ture, among other things, and consequently 
an animal under anesthesia would succumb 
to the cold water treatment more quickly 
than an unanesthetized animal. However, 
the vivisectors did not wish to be disturbed 
apparently, with the intense psychomotor 
disturbances displayed by their subjects— 
which is to say, shivering and perhaps in- 
voluntary and voluntary struggles—so they 
gave to each dog, not anesthesia, but such 
light and short acting drugs as sodium 
pentothal in sedative doses. This would be 
something like taking the cold water treat- 
ment after being anesthetized only to the 
extent of having swallowed a sleeping tablet. 

Incidentally, Haterius and Maison appar- 
ently consider themselves fairly merciful at 
that, for in their article they refer to the 
fact that C. R. Spealman did this same ex- 
periment without any pretense at anesthesia 
whatever. He reported his work along this 
line in the American Journal of Physiology, 
volume 146, page 262, issued during 1946. 

In the course of their article Haterius and 
Maison make an interesting observation. 
They announce the finding that continued 
shivering is a distressing experience. And 
they add that concentration is difficult, one 
thought dominating—the desire for termi- 
nation of shivering. 7 

And while their 21 experimental dogs, one 
after the other, were lying in the iced water, 
presumably dominated by a desire for free- 
dom and the termination of shivering, Ha- 
terius and Maison learned the best treatment 
for an animal suffering from supercooling. 
They learned that the proper therapy in 
such a case is to warm the animal up. They 
say so in their article. That statement is, in 
brief, their total scientific Contribution 
which might be regarded as constructive. To 
be specific about it, they found that an 
animal which had been in the cold water 
long enough to collapse as a result of either 
the failure of his heart or of his lungs, usu- 
ally could be revived by being placed in a 
bath of warm water. 

It is interesting to note that out of the 
total of 21 dogs, only 8 died as a result of 
the treatment meted out to them by Haterius 
and Maison. The other 13 lived—and pos- 
sibly were subjected to other vivisectional 
whimsies later on. 
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ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet en- 
titled “An Experiment To Demonstrate 
Certain Known Characteristics of Shock 
by Mashing the Legs of Dogs With a 
Rawhide Hammer,” 

There being no objection, the leafiet 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: = 5 
AN EXPERIMENT To DEMONSTRATE CERTAIN 

KNOWN CHARACTERISTICS OF SHOCK BY 

MASHING THE Lrcs or Docs WITH a RAW- 

HIDE HAMMER (DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOL- 

OGY, COLUMBIA UNIVEssIry) 

This experiment was the project of Mag- 
nus I. Gregerson and Walter S. Root, of the 
department of physiology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. They reported on it in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Physiology, volume 148, dated 
January 1947, pages 98 through 123. 

On a great many occasions—but especially 
during the First World War—doctors treat- 
ing human patients noticed a reduction in 
blood yolume during the development of 
shock. It was this observation, made in 
Flanders’ Field, which caused doctors to 
realize that transfusions should be given in 
shock cases. r 

However, Gregerson and Root decided that 
it would be interesting to watch blood vol- 
ume drop in dogs as a result of shock. It 
should be noted that they knew at the out- 
set that blood volume could be expected to 
drop in shock cases. In this experiment, 
Gregerson and Root were not searching for 
a means of preventing shock. They were 
not searching for any details as to the proper 
administration of plasma. They were not 
searching for a cure for anything in par- 
ticular. They were intent merely upon 
shocking dogs by means of a procedure 
which neither man nor dog very well could 
be expected to encounter in ordinary living. 

The “surgical” part of this experiment was 
very simple, The dog was strapped down. 
He was given a very light administration of 
ether—apparently enough to make his strug- 
gies ineffective, but, according to Gregerson 
and Root, not enough to blot out his sense 
of “feel.” To use their own words: “Al- 
though we were able to produce a fatal 
shock consistently in a high percentage of 
the animals, we never eliminated the ele- 
ment of ‘feel’.” 

Protective hair covering over the dogs’ 
hind legs was removed with clippers. Then 
a rawhide mallet was brought into play. 
Each dog received from 700 to 1,000 blows on 
each of his hind legs. Perhaps it would be 
well to let the vivisectors tell this part of 
it in their own words: “The contusions 
(injuries) produced marked swellings and 
hemorrhage into the tissues. The swelling 
extended into the flank and groin. The first 
few hundred blows usually caused a greater 
degree of swelling than did the later blows.” 

The ether, never given in any great 
amount, was stopped as soon as the beating 
was finished. The dog was allowed to get 
up, if he could, on his mashed hind legs. 

Of 30 dogs treated in this fashion, 25 
died—but first they lived. for periods rang- 
ing from a bit less than 1 hour to 9 hours 
and 21 minutes. 

Numerous interesting observations were 
made: Dogs able to survive for less than 215 
hours panted and gasped. An injured dog, 
allowed to drink water, immediately vom- 
ited. When death was near, the animals 
frequently twitched. These are the contri- 
butions to scientific knowledge made by the 
vivisectors Gregerson and Root. 

It has been noted that of 30 dogs, 25 
died within less than 10 hours. But what 
of the other 5? 

They were brought back to the vivisection 
room the following day to be beaten again. 
Three of them died the moment they were 
placed once more upon the vivisection board. 
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Apparently they died of terror. Here is the 
way the vivisectors express it: “We have 
seen three dogs which survived shock sud- 
denly expire the following day when they 
were again placed upon the animal board. 
We do not know how great a role this may 
play in our experiments” (the placing of the 
animals on the board; that ts). 

The vivisectors give no clue as to the ultl- 
mate fate of the surviving dogs in this 
experiment. 
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OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today refer- 
ring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a leaflet en- 
titled “An Experiment To Verify Certain 
Failures Already Confirmed in Human 
Surgery.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT To VERIFY CERTAIN FAILURES 
ALREADY CONFIRMED IN HUMAN SURGERY 
(DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY, HARVARD MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL, AND THE DEPARTMENT OF NEU- 
ROLOGICAL SURGERY, CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
Boston) 

This experiment, or long series of experi- 
ments, was reported in the Journal of Neuro- 
pathology and Experimental Neurology, 
volume 7, No. 2, dated April 1948, pages 123 
through 143. The following  vivisectors 
made the report: Franc D. Ingraham, Don- 
ald D. Matson, Eben Alexander, Jr., and Rob- 
ert P. Woods, of the department of surgery, 
Harvard Medical School, and the depart- 
ment of neurological surgery, Children’s 
Hospital, Boston. 

The experiments had to do with the dis- 
ease known as hydrocephalus, which means 
a collection of fluid in the ventricles of the 
brain. The brain ventricles are a series of 
connected cavities running through the 
brain; and under normal circumstances fluid 
rises from the blood stream, flows into these 
cavities, through them, and out of them 
again, being absorbed by other body tissues 
and finally being carried away by the blood 
stream as waste. 

But when the exit from the brain ven- 
tricles becomes plugged up, the fluid has 
nowhere to go. The volume of the fluid 
rises, exerting undue pressure throughout 
the brain. After exhibiting numerous dis- 
tressing symptoms, the patient generally 
dies. That is hydrocephalus. 

Naturally, doctors would like to find a 
way to relieve this ailment, and as a matter 
of fact, serious surgeons have been trying 
to do so for years. At one time or an- 
others, they have operated upon human 
patients, and while some of them have ren- 
dered favorable reports, others have not. 
The general consensus is that hydrocephalus 
is not likely to respond to surgical tech- 
niques for a number of technical reasons. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, it may be 
said that about the only apparent surgical 
approach is to create or to install an artifi- 
cial passage leading from the brain ven- 
tricles, around the stopped-up point, and 
thence back to the blood stream. The trou- 
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ble is that venous blood pressure is always 
greater than brain-fluid pressure, even when 
the fluid pressure is much too high—so that 
the flow of liquid in the artificial drainage 

tends to go in exactly the wrong 
direction. This is unfortunate, but it seems 
to be just as flat and final as the loss of a 
leg. 

Nevertheless, the Drs. Ingraham, Matson, 
Alexander, Jr., and Woods went right ahead 
with their experimént. In their report, they 
noted that it has been “apparent to sur- 
geons interested in hydrocephalus for a long 
time“ that a shunt, or detour, around the 
stopped-up point would seem to be neces- 
sary. They noted that surgeons have tried 
to accomplish this—but they called it un- 
fortunate that most of the methods 
have consisted of sporadic clinical trials in 
uncontrolled individual instances or in small 
series of human cases.” 

It may be proper to point out that the 
word “uncontrolled" is uncalled for in the 
above quotation and that the phrase “small 
series of. human cases” tends to belittle the 
work of surgeons attending real cases merely 
on the basis that such surgeons do not rush 
through the volume of work that may be 
done on a limitless supply of animals. 

Before examining their procedure, let us 
see what the vivisectors produced as the 
achievement of their experiments. First, 
they appear to have had less surgical success 
in treating hydrocephalus than has been 
reported by various surgeons; and, second, 
they produced the following nonsurprising 
conclusion: “It is felt * * * that all at- 
tempts to achieve ventricular decompression 
by ventricular-venous shunt will fail and 
should not be submitted to clinical trial.“ 

Now let us see what they did in order 
to reach this scientific discovery concerning 
matters previously discovered. 

They first operated on a number of dogs, 
inserting rolls of cellophane in the vessels 
intended to carry fluid out of the brain- 
ventricle system. This produced hydro- 
cephalus in from 8 to 14 days—including 
paralysis, loss of muscular control, weak- 
ness, loss of appetite, drooling, irregular 
breathing, palsies, and coma. The vivisec- 
tors said nothing about pain, because while 
they, of course, were able to observe the 
palsies, only the dogs were in position to 
observe the pain. f 

The vivisectors found (though all doctors 
know it anyhow) that temporary relief of 
hydrocephalus results from a brain punc- 
ture in which excess fluid is removed through 
a hole drilled in the frontal part of the 
skull. This treatment, they reported, often 
causes an animal to revive, howl, and 
struggle. 

There is little need to describe here the 
surgical failures the vivisectors encountered 
in their efforts to create shunts by surgery. 
This work, at least, was done under anes- 
thesia. But it met with no success, and 
the animals that were submitted to it lived 
only until they were sacrificed for examina- 
tion—or until they died natural hydro- 
cephalic deaths, often a matter of weeks 
after the ailment had been given to them. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
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ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a leaflet en- 
titled An Experiment To Make Further 
Recordings of Brain Waves of Animals 
Suffering Fatal Convulsions.” 

` There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


"AN EXPERIMENT To MAKE FURTHER RECORDINGS 
oF BRAIN WAVES OF ANIMALS SUFFERING 
FATAL CONVULSIONS (DEPARTMENT OF PSY- 
CHIATRY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE) 


The vivisectors Arthur A, Ward, Jr., of the 
department of psychiatry, University of plii- 
nois College of Medicine, reported this ex- 
periment in the Journal of Neurophysiology: 
volume 10, No. 2, dated March 1947, pages 
105 through 112. 

In his report, he stated that he had tried 
the experiment on a number of dogs an. 
cats, Specifically, however, he gave details 
only concerning his cat work, since the re“ 
sults on the dogs had been entirely similar. 

His purpose in this experiment was to 
measure certain brain waves, minute elec- 
trical activity of the brain of a creature suf- 
fering deadly convulsions which are of 4 
subcortical nature and therefore beyond the 
animal's control, Vivisector Ward supplied 
numerous charts of the brain waves in ques- 
tion, but he did not suggest a manner in 
which these could be put to any particular 
use. 

His method of producing convulsions con- 
sisted to giving each animal an injection of 
sodium fluoroacetate. There was no ques- 
tion, of course, of using any anesthetic 
whatever for this series of tests. 

One hour after receiving his injection, the 
animal began to retch and drool. He showed 
appearances of fright, began looking for * 
hiding place, and emitted what Ward calls 
distressed crying. 

In a few minutes, the animal began suf- 
fering violent fits of an epileptic nature. 
His back bent inyoluntarily, his legs stif- 
fened, and often he was thrown to the 
ground. 

At first, these terrible seizures came only 
once in every 10 minutes or so. But as time 
passed, the seizures became more frequent 
and more severe. Finally, the animal 
into a state of continued seizure, This con- 
tinued until death, an occurrence which took 
place after a total elapsed time of from 3 
to 5 hours, depending on the individual ani- 
mal's ability to stand the strain. 
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Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to my remarks in the Senate to- 
day, referring to experiments on ani- 
mals, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a leaflet entitled An Experiment Into 
the Injurious and Fatal Effects of In- 
jecting ‘DFP’ Into Rabbits.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 
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A EXPERIMENT Into THE InsuRIovs AND 


Para Errecrs or INJECTING DFP Into 
(ARMY CHEMICAL CENTER, IN 
YLAND) 


This procedure was carried out by A. M. 
Freedman and H. E. Himwich, at the Army 
5 cal Center, in Maryland; and it was 
€ported by Freedman and Himwich in the 
American Journal of Physiology, volume 156, 

January, 1949, pages 125 through 128. 

ere is a drug called di-isopropyl fluoro- 
Phosphate (DFP for short), and the experi- 
Menters knew in the first place that rabbits 
Would be injured by heavy doses of it. They 
in ned that if the drug were to be injected 
to a rabbit's leg, the leg would show signs 
or injury before the head would—and if it 
Were injected into the neck, trouble would 
Start in the head before it reached the hind 

- This profundity is something like 

Stating that if one is kicked in the shin, his 

will hurt before he develops a head- 
ache —or like saying that if ink were injected 
into the arm, the blood in the arm would 
pe stained black before the blood in the little 

The vivisectors have a more ponderous way 
of Stating it, of course. They put it this 
Way: “Symptoms and lethality may be ex- 
Pected to vary with the site of injection.” 

So they set out to prove this weighty point. 

They strapped down their rabbits and 
Bave each one a short pentothal anesthetic. 

explain it, the anesthetic lasted only 
While they were attaching electrodes to the 
Tabbit's brain and while they were placing 

Jection tubes in one or more of the rabbit's 
Major blood vessels. 

é Then—with the rabbit fully conscious— 
hey began injecting DFP. They made obser- 
vations as to how the rabbit acted under 

8 treatment. The electrodes attached to 

€ rabbit's brain enabled them to note the 
weng th of the electrical impulses or brain 

aves, which the animal’s brain gave off. 

1 © use their own words, the vivisectors timed 

"thal exitus—meaning that they noticed 
how long it look the rabbit to die. 

jectlons were given at several points 

On various rabbits: (a) at the carotid arter- 

(b) at one of the carotid arteries, (o) 
t the femoral vein, (d) at the femoral 

. (e) and at the portal vein. 

Incidentaljy, each rabbit, not being under 

anesthesla, received a dose of curare suf- 
t to paralyze him so that he could not 
t back. 

Results of this etperiment were very inter- 
ing: If DFP were injected into the leg, 
Yely activity was noted by the vivisectors. 

it were injected close to the ‘intestinal 
et. hypermotility was observed—meaning 
Violent changes in breathing took place. 
5 finally, when it was injected into the 
eck, near the head, convulsions of the 
*Plleptic type were produced—and death 
ended the experiment. 
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10 MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
f my remarks in the Senate today re- 
erring to experiments on animals, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
oe Appendix of the Recor a leafiet en- 
ted “An Experiment To Deliver Elec- 
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tric Shocks to the Brains of Unanesthe- 

tized Animals in Ways Never Tried Be- 

fore.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT To DELIVER ELECTRIC SHOCKS 
TO THE BRAINS OF UNANESTHETIZED ANIMALS 
IN Wars Never TRIED BEFORE (DEPARTMENT 
or ANATOMY, CHICAGO MEDICAL SCHOOL, AND 
James W. WARD, OF VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL SCHOOL) 


This procedure was described in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Physiology, volume 158, No. 3, 
dated September 1949, pages 474 through 477. 
The report was made by the men who per- 
formed the experiment—George Clark, of the 
department of anatomy, Chicago Medical 
School, and James W. Ward, of Vanderbilt 
University Medical School. 

Clark and Ward begin their report by re- 
calling that “a number of (previous) reports 
have been made of the effect of stimulation 
of the cerebral cortex in anesthetized ani- 
mals, but we have found none concerning the 
effects of concurrent or immediately consecu- 
tive stimulation of two or more cortical 
points.” 

This passage means that numerous vivi- 
sectors have made copious notes on what 
happens when one shocks an animal's brain, 
one point at a time. But Clark and Ward 
thought it would be interesting to deliver 
the shocks two or more ata time. Also, they 
mention in their article that fruitful results 
have been noted as a result of trying this 
experiment on animals under anesthesia. 
They were not satisfied with that. They 
wanted to shock the brains of animals not 
under anesthesia. 

Here was their technique: They collected a 
number of immature monkeys and (using 
anesthesia) they operated on the animals to 
place electrodes in contact with their brains 
at numerous points. That is, each monkey 
emerged from his surgical operation with a 
number of electrical connections imbedded 
in his skull and all ready to be hooked up 
with an outside electrical power supply. 

The next day, when the monkeys had re- 
covered from this rather startling piece of 
surgery, they were experimented upon. Each 
monkey was strapped into an examining 
chair. Using no anesthesia, the vivisectors 
then proceeded to give the monkey a sort of 
scientific hot foot—in his head. Power was 
supplied from a 60-cycle sine wave current 
derived from the lighting circuit. Of course, 
the usual voltage was greatly reduced to 
prevent the monkey from dying outright at 
the first jolt to his brain. 

The results recorded by the vivisectors as a 
result of this experiment are very illuminat- 
ing. Let us examine a sample. 

Monkey No. 23, after being strapped down, 
was shocked via electrode No. 2, the current 
being delivered for 4 seconds. His head 
turned to the left, but no eye movements 
were observed. That result could have been 
predicted on the basis of similar experiments 
previously made. 

Then Monkey No. 23 was given another 
jolt—this time via electrode No. 4. As a re- 
sult, the left leg was flexed. That, too, could 
have been predicted on the basis of previous 
experiments. 

Then came the big moment. Monkey No. 
23 was shocked through both electrodes at 
once. 

Sure enough—his head turned leftward 
and his left leg also was fiexed. Whatever 
else may thereby have been proved, it un- 
doubtedly is safe to say that the vivisectors 
demonstrated that both electrodes were 
working fine. A 

By.way of conclusion, the vivisectors 
ported that, in general, double shocks deliye- 
ered to the unanesthetized brain invariably 
produce more reaction in the victim than do 
mere single shocks. The vivlsectors definitely 
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did not suggest, however, any methods by 
which these data might be put to prac- 
tical use. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet entitled 
“An Experiment To Investigate a Par- 
ticular Phase of the Phenomenon of 
Pain.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

An EXPERIMENT To INVESTIGATE A PARTICULAR 
PHASE OF THE PHENOMENON OF PAIN 
(NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
ScHOOL, CHICAGO) 


Vivisectors frequently declare that there is 
no pain connected with vivisection; but in 
making this statement they overlook many 
things—including such laboratory experi- 
ments as the ones which are conducted for 
the purpose of investigating pain itself. 

The present report appeared in the Journal 
of Neurophysiology, volume 12, No. 1, dated 
January 1, 1949, pages 1-15. The report was 
made by the vivisectors Irving C. Sherman, 
Eli L. Tigay, Alex J. Arieff, and Maurice A. 
Schiller, all of the Northwestern University 
Medical School, Chicago. ~ 

We have no desire to suggest that this ex- 
periment was particularly painful, as pain- 
ful vivisectional procedures go; but it should 
be noted that the experimenters were dealing 
with pain itself, and they were reobserving 
certain characteristics of pain which have 
been observed before. Thus, we wish to make 
two points: (a) that the experiment dealt 
primarily with pain and, (b) that there ap- 
pears to have been no particular point in 
performing it. 

The vivisectors Sherman, Tigay, Arieff and 
Schiller begin their report with a discussion 
of certain general principles concerning pain 
which have been known for a long time— 
that if a major nerve is cut, a loss of feeling 
results in the area which the nerve formerly 
served; that, after a time, sensation tends to 
return; that this is due to the fact that nerve 
fibres in areas adjacent to the paralyzed area 
learn to reach out and pick up pain responses 
in the area where the nerve connection no 
longer exists. 

In connection with this experiment, the 
vivisectors severed the sciatic nerves in the 
hind legs of a number of cats. The sciatic 
nerve is the principal line of nervous com- 
munication leading from the spine to the leg. 

After the cats recovered from the cutting of 
their sciatic nerves, there was a period during 
which they could feel nothing in their hind 
legs. But as they moved along on the road 
to recovery, sensation began to return to the 
maimed legs so that the cats again showed 
a tendency to withdraw their feet when these 
members were squeezed by the vivisectors. 

The vivisectors now restrained the cats and 
indulged in repeated pinpricking of the hind 
legs. This, they say in their report, allowed 
them to determine the areas in which the 
animals could and could not feel pain. 
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The vivisectors make this sage observation: 
“When the pain was perceived the animal 
would cry, shiver, or withdraw the foot.” 

The vivisectors do not go into detail con- 
cerning the extent to which they indulged in 
pinpricking, nor do they make any statement 
concerning whatever other methods they may 
have used to prove that their cats—sciatic 
nerves or no sciatic nerves—still were capable 
of being-hurt in their hind legs. 

We are unable to state, meanwhile, exactly 
what addition to scientific knowledge this 
experiment made or could have been ex- 
pected to make. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet en- 
titled “An Experiment To Study the 
Known Results of Freezing a Member 
in Which the Nervous System Has Been 
Destroyed.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An EXPERIMENT To STUDY THE KNOWN RE- 
SULTS OF FREEZING A MEMBER IN WHICH THE 
Nervous Systrm Has BEEN DESTROYED 
(SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE OF YALE AND INDIANA 
UNIVERSITIES) 

This procedure was described in the Yale 
Journal of Biology and Medicine, volume 21, 
No. 5, dated May 1949, by the Vivisectors E. 
TLempke and Harris B. Shumacher, Jr., of the 
Schools of Medicine of Yale and Indiana 
Universities. 

The vivisectors in this case wished to see 
whether the effects of frostbite are more or 
less severe in a foot or a leg whose nervous 
system has been cut away by surgery. Of 
course, they knew the answer to this ques- 
tion in advance. In their own report, they 
start right off by pointing out that Hynd- 
man and Wolkin have reported that in hu- 
man patients denervated skin remains 
warm longer and does not become as cold 
as normal skin. The vivisectors remark that 
this peculiarity of nerveless tissue “is 
readily demonstrable on all patients who 
have been treated by sympathectomy"—that 
is, treated by the cutting of the nervous 
system by surgery. 

“On the basis of what we know * ® it 
could be anticipated that sympathectomy 
would afford some protection against frost- 
bite,” observed the vivisectors. Let us note 
that they knew this before performing their 
experiment. Let us note also that the 
knowledge is largely of academic interest to 
the extent that not even the Vivisectors 
Lempke and Shumacher would venture to 
suggest that patients have their nervous 
systems ruined by surgical means in order 
to protect themselves against the possibility 
of frostbite. 

At any rate, knowing what the end result 
of their experiment would be, the vivisectors 
went to work. Here's what they did. 

They performed operations upon 10 dogs, 
cutting the animals’ nerves in such fashion 
as to disconnect the nerves of 1 hind leg 
trom all the other nerves in the body. This 
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was done under anesthesia which the vivi- 
sectors describe as light—though why it 
should have been light is a question which 
they do not venture to explain. 

After each dog had recovered from his 
sympathectomy—that is, 8 days after the 
sympathectomy—the vivisectors again took 
him in hand and removed all the hair from 
his hind legs. Both his hind feet up to the 
hocks then were placed in a freezing mixture 
consisting of ether chilled by solid carbon 
dioxide. Temperatures ranged from 15 de- 
grees Centigrade to 30 degrees Centigrade— 
which is to say, as low as 22 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit. 

This sharp freezing was performed under 
more light anethesia—and again the vivi- 
sectors do not bother to say why they kept 
the anesthetic ight. We may note, however, 
that recovery from a light anesthetic would 
occur very soon, perhaps even within a few 
minutes after the actual freezing of the 
hind legs had occurred. 

With both hind legs thus frozen solid, each 
dog was returned to his cage to wake up and 
experience the torments of how it feels to 


_ have the hind legs frozen as hard as a sharp- 


frozen steak. As the animals lay in their 
cages, their feet began to-thaw out and swell. 
In some cases the swelling was so marked 
that the skin was torn apart. The vivisec- 
tors, meanwhile, made observations on the 
extent of the swelling and on certain other 
symptoms in which they weré interested. 
Their observations continued until gangrene 
developed in the maimed and frozen mem- 
bers—or until a particular dog somehow 
managed to recover. Needless to say, all the 
legs were horribly injured. A few of them 
actually fell off. 

In the end, the doctors succeeded in re- 
stating the fact which they had known in 
the first place—namely that the effects of 
freezing are not quite so severe if all the 
nerves have been severed in advance. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks and in the Senate today 
referring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a leafiet 
entitled An Experiment To Observe 
Anew That Cats Can Survive Immense 
Convulsions.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT To OBSERVE ANEW THAT Cars 
Can Survive INMENSE CONVULSIONS (Ar 
FRED ULLMAN LABORATORY FOR NEURO- 
PSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH, SINAI HOSPITAL, 
BALTIMORE) 

This procedure is recorded as experiment 
No. 15,957 in the proceedings of the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Medicine, vol- 
ume 65, No. 2, dated June 1947, pages 348- 
351. The report was made by the Vivisectors 
H. S. Rubinstein and Albert A. Kurland, of 
Alfred Ullman Laboratory for Neuropsy- 
chiatric Research, Sinai Hospital, Baltimore. 

The two vivisectors lead off by remarking 
that cats have been shown to be able to with- 
stand terrific convulsive shocks of electricity 
without dying. = 
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However, the vivisectors observe, there are 
few graphic reports of the exact types and 
kinds of brain waves which a cat suffers dur 


ing convulsive shock. That is, not very many 


people have bothered to draw specific pic- 
tures of the zigzagging waves. Just what 
those pictures could be used for, the Viri- 
sectors Rubinstein and Kurland do not bap- 
pen to explain, but they do describe the man- 
ner in which they went ahead to make such 
pictures. 

Twelve cats were used in this experiment. 
Each cat had electrodes attached to its skull 
to record the minute brain waves. Heavier 
electrodes were attached elsewhere for the 
purpose of shocking the animal. The cat— 
entirely without anesthesia—then was pla 
in a shielded box; and within the confines 
of that small prison cell, began to come the 
shattering jolts of electricity. i 

Each shock was made strong enough bY 
the vivisectors to cause the cat to suffer 2 
marked conyulsion. Shocks were delivered 5 
minutes apart. If the cat survived a 
many of these, it was removed from the box 
to be shocked again some other day. Some 
of the cats were thrown into as many a5 
separate convulsions within a period of 3 
weeks, Some died too soon to endure that 
much. 

Among all 12 cats, 7 died, 5 lived. 

The vivisectors conclude their report sub- 
stantially where they started—by remarking 
that cats show a surprising ability to re- 
cover from shock treatment. It should be 
noted, by the way, that the shock treat- 
ment given the cats was far more severe than 
any shock treatment ever given to human 
patients. The vivisectors do not attempt to 
explain what connection there might be be- 
tween the shocks given to their cats and the 
shocks sometimes given to human patients bY 
physicians who are seriously attempting t? 
relieve illness. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have prmted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a leafiet en- 
titled “Another Experiment To Study the 
Results of Smashing a Dog's Hind Legs. 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: F 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT To STUDY THE RESULTS 
oF SMASHING A Doc's HND Lecs (SECTION 
or PHYSIOLOGY, BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY; 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY) 


In recent months, a great deal of public 
attention has been drawn to the fact that 
the vivisectors, Gregerson and Root, indulged 
in the procedure of tying down a number 
of dogs and pounding their hind legs to 
pulp with a rawhide mallet, But it should 
be noted that Gregerson and Root are by no 
means alone in the performance of this pro- 
cedure which has horrified so many people. 

Let us examine the American Journal of 
Physiology, volume 140, No. 4, pages 490- 
498, dating all the way back to January 
1944. At this point in the medical literature 
there is an article by the vivisectors, W. J- 
Eversole, W. Kleinberg, R. R. Overman, J. 
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Pas Remington, and W. W. Swingle, of the sec- 
on of physiology, biological laboratory, 
Princeton University. 

AS early as 1944, these five vivisectors were 
Pointing out that “traumatization of the 
leg Muscles has been used often to produce 
Saack in dogs.” They then go on to name 
aoe of the vlvisectors who have beaten 
ates legs to pulp and have written articles 
l ut it. These include the following: Bla- 
5 et al.; Parsons and Phessister: 
Wonsughnessy and Slome; Lorber, Kabat, 
Boe and Freedman; Kendrick, Essex and 

€lmholz; Best and Solandt—and, last, but 

from least, Dr. Donald Meek of the Uni- 
Versity of Wisconsin, who is the man who 
dude testified before a legislative committee, 
© agony is too acute to be inflicted upon 
ean infinite number of animals if in the 
Anden of the least member of any medical 
“culty there is the slightest chance for 
to the sum of human knowledge— 
and this without reference to the question 
Of whether such addition shall be of any 
p use or not” 
So—Vivisectors Eversole, Kleinberg, Over- 
ther” Remington, and Swingle decided that 
hia’ also would have a turn with the raw- 
de mallet on the hind legs. 
hare particular speciaity, they observe, is 
shu they were studying the “nervous fac- 
Occurring in dogs which have had their 
legs mutilated. 
lay Pecifically, the vivisectors in this particu- 
experiment mutilated first a group of 15 
and then a second group of 12, They 
den an ether anesthetic during the actual 
ting which was administered to each ani- 
te atter which they allowed each animal 
ir recover and consciously linger between 
1 and death as the result of the fearful 
Jury it had sustained. 
In the group of 12 dogs, the vivisectors 
Bave an additional spinal anesthetic with 
Per result that 3 of the 12 animals survived. 
haps this may be due to the fact that 
12 suffered far less than the 15 

dogs in the other group. 


ü In the group of 15, the animals were kept 
n their backs, fastened to the animal 
and left in that position either until 
wey died or until a total of 7 hours had 
sed. All but one died. Fourteen of them 

h from 1 to 8 hours, thë average being 4 

Ours of torture while stretched upon the 
Whi board. Of the group of 12 dogs 
ee were given spinal anesthesia and put 
th * in their cages instead of being left on 
tier board, 3 recovered, 4 lived a compara- 

vely great length of time—as much as 24 

in one case—while the rest died in a 
Period of about 4 hours. 

This experiment would seem to prove two 
things: (1) That an animal won't die so 
Wickly if he is treated a little less savagely, 

nd (2) that the vivisectors, Gregerson and 

t, have a great deal of company when it 
wi es to the practice of smashing dogs’ legs 
th a rawhide mallet. 
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= Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
nt to my remarks in the Senate today 
referring to experiments on animals, I 
ry unanimous consent to have printed 

the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet 
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entitled An Experiment To Obserye the 

Results of Choking a Group of Dogs to 

Death.” 

There being no objection, the leafiet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT To OBSERVE THE RESULTS OF, 
CHOKING A GROUP or Docs TO DEATH—DE- 
PARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


This procedure was reported by three men— 
Francis J. Haddy, Gilbert S. Campbell, and 
M. B. Visscher, all of the department of 
physiology, University of Minnesota, in the 
American Journal of Physiology, volume 161, 
No. 2, dated May 1950, pages 336-841. 

As the vivisectors point out, it often has 
been noted that pulmonary edema, or a swell- 
ing in the tissue of the lung, has been seen to 
occur whenever it is made difficult for a 
creature to breathe. This is true whether the 
creature is strangled, whether an obstruc- 
tion is placed in his throat, or whether he is 
unable to take air into his lungs properly 
as a result of having a disease, such as in- 
Tantile paralysis. 

So, knowing that this pulmonary edema 
with consequent strain on the heart always 
takes place in any sort of strangulation case, 
the vivisectors decided in this instance to re- 
produce the choking effect in a group of 
dogs—though, of course, the dog choking was 
to be done in a fashion that would never 
be encountered in actual day-to-day experi- 
ence. 

Now it should be noted that the vivisectors 
used anesthesia. The particular type of 
anesthesia administered was pentobarbital 
sodium, 30 milligrams for each kilogram of 
a particular dog's weight. This is the normal 
amount of anesthesia to keep an animal 
asleep for perhaps 2 hours—but it should be 
noted that these experiments “in most in- 
stances were permitted to run as long as the 
animal lived and varied in length from 1 to 
24 hours.” 

Let us see precisely what the vivisectors 
did. They ran catheters (or tubes) through 
the pulmonary artery and through the pul- 
monary vein in order to measure blood pres- 
sure at the heart. They inserted somewhat 
similar tubes in large blood vessels running 
beneath the flesh of the hind leg and in other 
large vessels located in the neck. The vivi- 
sectors say this: “Induction of anesthesia 
and insertion of the various cannulae and 
catheters (tubes) consumed a period of ap- 
proximately 2 hours.” 

In other words, the“ vivisectors seem to 
be telling their colleagues at this point that 
the animals awakened and became conscious 
at just about the time when the business part 
of the experiment was due to begin. Each 
dog subjected to this experiment, we may 
assume, awakened to find half a dozen or so 
of his major blood vessels rigged up to an 
extensive “plumbing system,” and,his body 
strapped helplessly to a standard “animal 
board.” 

Now the “resistance to breathing” were in- 
stalled. That is, some sort of impediment 
was placed in the dog's alr-way. In one group 
of dogs, the vivisectors permitted the animals 
to breath out freely enough, but they made it 
dificult for the animals to inhale. Speci- 
fically, each animal could draw air into his 
lungs only against a resistance of 15 to 20 
centimeters of water, To say it another way, 
the dog’s lung muscles, before drawing in any 
air, first had to do enough extra work to 
move a column of water 15 to 20 cubic centi- 
meters in height. This does not sound like 
much, perhaps, but it makes a very great 
amount of extra work when applied to the 
commonplace task of breathing. 

The second group of dogs was permitted 
to inhale freely enough, but this group could 
not breathe the old air out except against a 
resistance of 15 to 20 centimeters of water. 

A third group literally was “half drowned.” 


That is, dogs in this group suffered the partial 
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flooding of their lungs by massive quantities 
of salt water. 

As the vivisectors had known it would, 
the treatment applied to all three groups of 
dogs caused edema, or the gathering of body 
fluid within the tissues of the desperate 
animals’ lungs. In the end, all the dogs died. 
The vivasectors made extensive measure- 
ments of the precise amounts of swelling 
and of the precise changes in blood pressure. 

In their article, however, the vivisectors 
give no clue of one thing which may have 
been a considerable factor contributing to 
the death of the victims: specifically, they 
gave no data as to how much the death of 
each dog may have been hastened as a re- 
sult of terror induced by the slow strangula- 
tion process to which he was subjected. 
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OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals and 
birds, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD & 
leaflet entitled “An Experiment To See 
How Long It Takes To Starve a Pigeon 
to Death.” 

There being no objection, the leafiet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


An EXPERIMENT To SEE How LONG Ir TAKES 
To STARVE AND FREEZE A PIGEON TO DEATH 
(MEDICAL DIVISION, ARMY CHEMICAL CEN- 
TER, MARYLAND) 


Before discussing this experiment, It may 
be well to ask the reader this question: “In 
order for your doctor effectively to treat any 
illness you may have, do you think it is vital 
for him to know precisely how long a pigeon 
can live without food at a temperature of 40° 
belew zero Fahrenheit?” 

If you answer yes, then undoubtedly the 
foliowing experiment was important. But 
if your answer is no, then you may be in- 
clined to wonder why grown men wasted 
their time on such an experlment—for it 
should be noted here and now that pigeons, 
for some reason or other, are very much more 
nearly impervious to cold weather than are 
human beings, The length of time that a 
pigeon can survive in the cold does not cor- 
respond at all with the length of time that 
a man could survive. 

This experiment was reported by the Vivi- 
sectors Eugene Streicher, Donald B. Hackel, 
and Walter Fleischmann, of the Medical Divi- 
sion, Army Chemical Center, Md. They re- 
ported their work in the American Journal 
of Physiology, volume 161, No, 2, May 1950, on 
pages 300-306. 

Briefly, as the vivisectors explain in their 
article, they knew that pigeons could stand 
a great amount of hunger and cold before 
dying. The question was to determine pre- 
cisely and exactly how much. 

Each pigeon used in this test first was 
placed in a sealed jar and after a time the air 
he had been breathing in the jar was exam- 
ined—this giving the vivisectors an accurate 
index as to his metabolism (the rate at which 
his body was burning up his food energy) in 
a normal temperature. 

‘Thereafter, the pigeon in his jar was placed 
in a cold chamber whose temperature was 
40° below zero Fahrenheit, This experiment 
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involved not one pigeon, of course, but a good 
many. At intervals of 24 or 48 hours, certain 
pigeons were removed from the cold and 
were killed and studied. 

Others continued simply to freeze and 
starve in the cold chamber. 

The details of the metabolism of the birds 
are of course merely the highly technical 
story of a living organism's struggle to sur- 
vive in a set of impossible circumstances. In 
the end, the vivisectors learned that husky 
pigeons could live under these circumstances 
for ab long as 144 hours—6 full days—before 
losing their unsporting battle with the cold 
chamber. 

Of course, no anesthesia was used in this 
experiment. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today refer- 
ring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a leaflet en- 
titled “An Experiment Into the Effects of 
Striking a Dog’s Exposed Brain With a 
Steel Weight.” 

There being no objection, the leafiet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 


AN EXPERIMENT INTO THE EFFECTS OF STRIK- 
ING A Doc’s Expose Bratn WIrH A STEEL 
WEIGHT (DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND DI- 
VISION OF NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY, AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO) 


This diverting procedure was carried out 
by 3 vivisectors: Lillian Eichelberger, Jerry 
J. Koliros, and E. Earl Walker, of the depart- 
ment of medicine and division of neurologi- 
cal surgery, at the University of Chicago. 

They made their report on it in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Physiology, volume 156, 
dated January 1949, pages 129 through 136. 

For a long time, it has been contended 
generally that if a living creature receives a 
blow on the head hard enough to be de- 
scribed as “concussion,” swelling will occur 
shortly afterward. Numerous experiments 
prove this, and it has been borne out any- 
how by ordinary clinical observation, 

Incidentally, one of the treatments often 
used in concussion involves the intravenous 
injection of a normal solution of salt and 
water. Clinical observation generally has 
indicated that such treatment is advisable. 

But the Drs. Eichelberger, Koliros, and 
Walker wished to make more profound 
studies. They wanted to measure the water, 
nitrogen and electrolyte concentrations in 
brains that had been subject to concussion. 
In order to achieve pure concussion, they 
rigged up a novel apparatus. In the first 
place, they removed a piece of the skull bone 
from each of 28 dogs, thus exposing the 
brains. Then they carefully placed above 
these skull holes a 5-foot length of hollow 
pipe. They placed water in the pipe to a 
depth of 2 inches. 

With this set up in place, they dropped 
into the pipe a steel weight, weighing 140 
grams (4% ounces). The idea was that the 
weight hit the surface of the water after 
a 5-foot drop—and the blow was transmitted 
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evenly by the water to all exposed surfaces 
of the brain. 

The Drs. Eichelberger, Kollros, and Walker 
report that the shock to the animals was 
considerable. Some only missed a heart 
beat. Others had to be given artificial 
respiration. 

The weight dropping procedure was car- 
ried out under nembutal anesthesia—but 
then the animals were placed in their cages 
to revive. At various times after the con- 
cussion, the dogs were killed, their brains 
removed, and studies made. Four of the 
dogs were killed as soon as 15 minutes after 
concussion. Probably they still were under 
anesthesia and did not suffer at all. The 
other dogs, however, had more time to lie 
in their cages and think over the effects of 
@ severe blow delivered to a hole in the 
head. 

Four dogs were allowed to live from 14% 
to 314 hours; 6 of them were allowed to go 
for 5 hours; 3 suffered for 24 hours; and the 
unluckiest 3 of all were allowed to live for 
periods from 48 to 72 hours, 

Here is what the experiment proved, 

It proved that brain concussion does not 
cause swelling—a conclusion disputed in 
many quarters. 

And it showed that the brain tissues had 
suffered a loss in sodium and sodium-chior- 
ide (salt). Thus, the dectors concluded that 
the dogs would have been helped if they had 
been given injections of normal solutions 
of salt and water, a point well known before 
the experiment was started. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a leaflet 
entitled “An Experiment To Pile Super- 
fluous Detail Upon Certain Facts Long 
Since Known and for a Long Time 
Regularly Used.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An EXPERIMENT To PILE SUPERFLUOUS DETAIL 
UroN CERTAIN Facts LONG SINCE KNOWN 
AND FOR A LONG TIME REGULARLY USED 
(DEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY AND Nxuno- 
LOGICAL SURGERY, UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE or MEDICINE, aT CHICAGO) 


The following account has to do with an 
experiment which has been done countless 
times over dozens of years. It is perhaps 
one of the most horrifying experiments ever 
recorded in vivisectional literature. The 
present report comes from the Journal of 
Neuropathology and Experimental Neurol- 
ogy, volume 7, No. 2, dated April 1948, pages 
182 through 189. The report was made by 
O. Sugar, J. G. Chusid, and J. D. French, of 
the Department of Neurology and Neuro- 
logical Surgery, University of Illinois College 
of Medicine, at Chicago. 

A word of explanation is necessary here. 
If you go to your family doctor and com- 
plain that your left little finger often feels in- 
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sensitive and that your left eyelid sometimes 
shows a strange and uncontrollable droop: 


the chances are that your doctor will touen 


a point on the right side of your head 

ark you if you have received a hard bump 
there lately. If you answer, in amazement, 
that you did receive such a bump some time 
ago, your doctor probably will send you tO 
a brain specialist who may, after careful ex- 
amination, perform an operation to relieve 
pressure at a point on the right side of your 
skull. 

The reason this is possible is that doctors, 
long ago, noticed the connection between 
certain brain injuries and certain later symp- 
toms in other parts of the body. Little by 
litle, they thus “mapped” the brain. 

That is, the brain surgeons learned what 
brain areas control which parts of the body— 
and they learned to relieve brain injuries. 
always with the reservation, of course, that 
there is and always will be a limit to the 
amount of surgical tinkering that can be 
done with any brain no matter how de- 
sirable such work otherwise might seem. 

But the vivisectors Sugar, Chusid, 
French were not content with these practi- 
cal and workable facts. Like so many other 
yivisectors, they wanted to pile up the most 
minute details on “brain mapping,” even if 
such detalls scarcely could be expected to 
have any practical use, and even if the very 
minuteness of the details tend to 
them meaningless and perhaps confusingly 
unreliable. 


Here is the technique the vivisectors fol- 


lowed on numerous occasions: 

They strapped down a monkey and gave 
him Dial, sold as an analgesic rather than 
an anesthetic, They reinforced this some- 
what with a modified form of ether gas 
“during the beginning of the surgical pro- 
cedures,” to use their own words; but they 
stopped the ether “well before the begin- 
ning” of the real business of the experimen 

To use the vivisectors’ own words again. 
“No further anesthesia was used, even in 
experiments which lasted many hours. 
However, they did keep the monkey from 
going into profound shock by him 
with an electric blanket. It should be 
stressed that the reason anesthesia was not 
used in this experiment—save as a con- 
venience to the vivisectors just at the start— 
was that the fullest success of the experi- 
ment depended upon the monkey's ability 
to feel, to respond, to twitch, to jump, to 
struggle, moan, and—in short, suffer. 

In the past, vivisectors have performed ex- 
periments such as this under anesthesia— 
not so in the present case. 

Here is what happened to the monkey. 
The entire top of his skull was sawed off 50 
that his brain was left bare. Probably he 
did not feel much pain for the few minutes 

g the time when he regained 
consciousness and full ability to react to 
what was going to be done to him in ex- 
periments which lasted many hours.” 

With the monkey conscious, the vivisectors 
now began to poke here and there at his 
brain with electric needles. On a chart con- 
yeniently nearby, they recorded the exact 
way in which the monkey showed his suffer- 
ing. A poke at one part of his brain would - 
cause his leg to twitch. Another poke would 
cause his leg to twitch somewhat differently- 
Yet another poke would wring a groan from 
him, Another would seem to make it im- 
possible for him to groan, More pokes would 
cause his face to be contorted. And so on. 

The vivisectors missed none of this. They 
posted three observers—one to watch the 
lower extremities, one to watch the upper 
extremities, and a third to watch the changes 
of expression on the victim's face, 

Their report did not state which observer 
found his point of observation the most 
fascinating. However, disregarding the harm 
done to the monkeys, it appears that no 
harm was done to science in general—for, 
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After discounting the numerous differences 
in detail between the human and the mon- 
brain, the results produced by the vivi- 
seem to be generally not out of 
agreement with truths about the brain 
Which brain surgeons long have known. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to my remarks and in the Senate to- 
referring to experiments on animals 
and birds, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
Ord a leaflet entitled “A New Experiment 
© Observe the Deaths of Animals 
Pulp e Hind Legs Have Been Beaten to 


There being no objection, the leaflet 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

A New EXPERIMENT To OBSERVE THE DEATHS 
OP Antats WHOSE HN Lecs Have BEEN 
Beaten to PULP (DEPARTMENT oF PHYSI- 
OLOGY, UNIVERSITY or GEORGIA SCHOOL or 

CINE) 

Here is yet a third report on an experiment 

Which involves strapping down a number of 
and using a heavy mallet to pound the 
tissues of their hind legs to pulp, thereby 

Using fatal shock. 
ne was reported in the American Journal of 
19 Yslology, volume 161, No. 1, dated April 

50, pages 125-131, by the six vivisectors 
Who performed it—J. W. Remington, W. F. 
Hamilton, H. M. Caddell, G. H. Boyd, Jr., 

: C. Wheeler, and R. W. Pickering, all of the 

ent of physiology, University of 
School of Medicine. 

tnAPParently the idea of studying the shock 

bees occurs in a dog whose hind legs have 

the mashed with a hammer is capturing 

i imagination of vivisectors everywhere; 

Or an examination of the medical literature 

la this selfsame procedure cropping up 

tely with surprising frequency. 
toe this particular experiment, the vivisec- 
Ta lead of by asking a question as to how 
uch—or to what extent—death may be due 
we Such shock cases to vasoconstriction, 
hich means the closing down of blood ves- 
th The vivisectors explain that it was 

eir purpose to check on whether vasocon- 
sitiction is a factor in death by preventing 
en mstriction from occurring in the pres- 

t cases. They prevented its occurrence by 
giving their victims small doses of a drug 
v dibenamine which is known to check 
*80constriction in dogs. 
th 9 undosed dogs which had suffered 

è fate of having their legs mashed, death 
t universal in periods ranging from 1 or 2 
hee hours. But in the dogs which had 

n given a dose of dibenamjne, 8 out of 9 
ved and even the ninth one, which died, 

Managed to hang on to life until he had 

8ged out 15 terrible hours. By the way, 
gi vivisectors mention that no water was 

* to any ot the survivors for a period of 

ours. 

5 Of course, the vivisectors used anesthesia 

toe the short time required to mete out 

Lach dog his fatal beating: but each ani- 
= recovered from his anesthesia soon 

ough so that he was in just as good a 
ton to observe his own plight as were 
vivisectors themselves. 
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All of this—aside from whatever cruelty 
may be involyed—means very little, since it 
is well known that severe blows administered 
to a man cause an immediate drop in blood 
pressure and consequently a quicker occur- 
rence of shock than is the case in a dog 
whose blood pressure first rises. Hence it is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to translate the 
results of this experiment (if any) from dog 
to man. 

Suffice It to say that here we have yet an- 
other glimpse of scientists“ systematically 
beating animals to death with the measured 
and scholarly blows of a massive hammer. 
Against the backdrop of what we like to con- 
sider a civilized society, it is indeed an inter- 
esting picture. 
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Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today refer- 
ring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet 
entitled “An Experiment To Redemon- 
strate the Effect of Breathing Carbon 
Dioxide During Convulsions.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT To REDEMONSTRATE THE EF- 
FECT OF BREATHING CARBON DIOXIDE DURING 
CONVULSIONS (DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY, 
University OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF MEDI- 
CINE, CHICAGO) 

This experiment was reported by Vivisector 
George Howard Pollock, of the department 
of psychiatry, University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, Chicago, in the Journal of Neuro- 
physiology, volume 12, No. 5, dated Septem- 
ber 1949, pages 315-323. 

At the start of his report, Vivisector Pollock 
points out that back in 1939, McQuarrie and 
Zeigler reported that dogs breathing a 15 or 
20 percent mixture of carbon dioxide were 
prevented from having conyulsions. This 
was confirmed, says Pollock, by Gellhorn 
later on in a series of tests on rabbits. Later, 
Gellhorn and Yesinick proved it all over 
again on cats, and later still Moussatche 
proved it yet again on dogs. Still later, 
Moussatche and Mello again proved the point 
on guinea pigs. 

So, following the method of reasoning 
common to vivisectors, Pollock decided that 
he would start out to pile up new figures all 
over again, giving details concerning the well- 
known fact that the breathing of carbon 
dioxide tends to halt convulsions. He wished 
to show that convulsions may be checked in 
an animal, no matter whether the animal 
has been shocked into a convulsive state by 
electricity ranging up to 100 volts, or whether 
it has been given massive doses of such con- 
vulsive drugs as metrazol, insulin, picrotoxin, 
coryamyrtin, absinthe, strychnine, or cam- 
phor. As it happened, Pollock concentrated 
in his own series of experiments on electricity 
and metrazol. 

He used a number of cats in his work. 
This is what he did to them: Under an 
anesthetic of divinyl ether, he cut into their 
hind legs and exposed the principal veins to 
be found at that point. He inserted a 
breathing tube in each animal’s mouth, 
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reaching all the way down to the entrance 
of the lungs. He cut into the head and ex- 
posed the skull. With the animal in this 
condition, the anesthetic was discontinued. 
To use Pollock's own words, “the anesthetic 
Was removed and paralysis was induced by 
dihydro-beta-erythroidine hydrobromide.” 

Let us visualize this. The cat now finds 
himself with his anesthetic gone, but he is 
paralyzed by means of a drug flowing into his 
system through a tube inserted in one of his 
hind leg veins. Being paralyzed, he is unable 
to breathe and artificial respiration, is main- 
tained by means of the tube inserted in his 
windpipe. He finds electrodes (for shock 
purposes) placed one in his right foreleg 
and another in his left hind leg. Into his 
exposed skull bone are screwed two other 
electrodes for the purpose of measuring the 
brain waves which he will experience and 
which will give a reliable index as to the 
convulsions he is about to undergo. 

Vivisector Pollock gave no indication as 
to how much time was required for the 
carrying out of each one of these experiments 
on paralyzed but perfectly conscious ani- 
mals. 


However, he relates that the animals were 
tested by being given nonconvulsive doses 
of metrazol, and thereafter were given con- 
vulsive doses, Then each animal was tested 
with varying concentrations of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide for various periods of time. 
Pollock also says, “The interval between at- 
tempts to induce convulsions varied from 
5 to 30 minutes.” Of course, a number of 
attempts were made in the case of each in- 
dividual animal from which it probably can 
be deduced that each animal spent several 
hours and perhaps an entire day. 

Suffice to say that, in the end, Pollock 
demonstrated precisely what one would have 
expected him to demonstrate: he showed that 
an animal which normally would have con- 
vulsjons either from electric shock or as 
the result of being given a powerful drug, 
actually will not suffer a convulsion if he is 
forced to breathe carbon dioxide. This is, of 
course, precisely what had been shown 
previously on half a dozen different occasions, 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the Senate today 
referring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet 
entitled “A Series of Experiments To Pro- 
duce Fatal Shock by Means of the ‘Bla- 
lock Press,’ a Flesh-Crushing Machine.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Serres OF EXPERIMENTS To PRODUCE FATAL 
SHOCK BY MEANS OF THE "“BĻALOCK Press,” 
A FLESH-CRUSHING MACHINE (DEPARTMENT 
or RADIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
School or MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.) 


In vivisectional circles, there is a standard 
piece of laboratory equipment called the 
“Blalock press.” It is a machine in the 
sense that it is a mechanical device, It also 
is a machine in the sense that it produces 
more efficiently than could a workman using 
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hand tools. Its end product, among other 
things, is torture and slow death. 

The Blalock press looks like an implement 
used in a medieval torture chamber. Indeed, 
its operation is similar to the operation of 
the “boot” and the “iron maiden,” two of 
the torture devices used in the ages before 
men had become intelligent enough to begin 
working out the modern concepts of ordinary 
decency. 

It is odd that, among vivisectors, the 
Blalock press is so called in order to honor 
its inventor—somewhat as if our culture also 
boasted devices known as the Jones lash 
or perhaps the Smith eye gouger. 

The series of experiments presently under 
consideration was reported in the Journal of 
Clinical Investigation, volume 24, No. 2, 
dated March 1945, starting at page 127 and 
running all the way to page 151. In these 
pages, the slow deaths of literally hundreds 
of animals are described by the Vivisectors 
Renato A. Ricco, K. Fink, Leonard I. Katzin, 
and Stafford L. Warren, all of the department 
of radiology, University of Rochester School 
of Medicine and Dentistry, Rochester, N. Y. 

The reasons these hundreds of flesh- 

crushing experiments were performed is that 
the four vivisectors wanted to prove that 
other vivisectors had not been performing 
still other flesh-crushing operations with 
sufficient accuracy and attention to detail. 
Specifically, they declare that despite the 
great number of shock reports, there is 
sufficient lack of standardization to intro- 
duce a large element of confusion and con- 
troversy. 
They then set forth that changes In ordi- 
nary room temperature alter the speed at 
which dogs die under the Blalock press; and 
they say that these changes in temperature 
influence or control the outcome. 

Throughout the experiments, the vivisec- 
tors are intent on this point—that room 
temperature changes the times at which 
animals die of torture and shock. The vivi- 
sectors seem little interested in making any 
other point. 

They report that at a temperature of 83 
degrees Fahrenheit, a 5-hcur ordeal in the 
Blalock press will kill 90 percent of the dogs 
subjected to it—but at a temperature of 
only 61 degrees, only a few animals expire. 
Thus, the vivisectors seem to prove that an 
animal body in shock is better off in an 
atmosphere that enables it to keep its own 
inner temperature as nearly normal as 
possible. Apparently (from the fact that 
the experiments were performed) the vivi- 
sectors felt unable to arrive at this conclu- 
sion by means of the strenuous exercise of 
common sense. 

The Blacklock press is what its name 

It is somewhat similar to an 
ancient printing press in which one opposing 
face descends upon its mate by means of a 
screw arrangement. But the faces of the 
Blalock press are not smooth. Instead they 
are equipped with two rows of dull steel 
teeth. This mechanical jaw is scientifically 
clamped together at measured pressures 
ranging from 500 to 4,000 pounds. In gen- 
eral, the Vivisectors Ricca, Fink, Katzin, and 
Warren bit into their dogs’ hind legs at a 
pressure of one ton. 

The ure was to take each dog and 
give him anesthetic of nembutal in suf- 
cient quantity to render him unconscious 
during the worst of the experiment. Ad- 
-ditional anesthesia was given as required 
during the first 4 hours under the press. 

But in no case was anesthesia given dur- 
ing the last hour—and of course none was 
given in the later hours when the animal 
lay dying as a result of his ordeal. Some of 
the dogs remained alive as long as 24 hours 
after removal from the press. But the vivi- 
sectors state that death usually came in 
from 5 ½ to 1244 hours after release from the 
press. 
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In the first experiment reported, 69 dogs 
were used. 

Here is what the vivisectors say about it: 

“The surviving dogs were restrained on the 
table (tied down, that is) for 12 hours 
following the removal of the press. If the 
animal still survived after 12 hours it was 
placed on the floor on a leash * * +” It 
received water as soon as it was able to drink, 
usually 3 hours after removal from the press. 

In another report (pp. 140-145) the vivi- 
sectors crushed the legs of more than 300 
dogs to check on room temperatures again 
and to illuminate often-discussed data con- 
cerning changes in body fluid which result 
from shock. 

In yet another report (pp. 146-148) the 
vivisectors used 85 dogs, remarking on the 
rather obvious point that the sulfas do not 
help in shock cases—and commenting again 
on room temperatures. y 

On pages 149-151 the vivisectors discuss 
additional flesh-crushing inflicted upon 97 
rabbits, half of which were given no anes- 
thetic whatever. The only point gleaned 
from this mass adyenture into pain was that 
normal temperature aids survival—an idea 
which begins to grow tiresome by repetition. 

But there is one point which should be 
borne in mind concerning so much attention 
paid via so much agony to the above remarks 
concerning room temperature and shock. 
It is this: The findings of the Vivisectors 
Ricca, Fink, Katzin, and Warren disagree 
absolutely with other findings by other 
vivisectors. working along the same lines 
and making their reports in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Experimental Biology and 
Medicine and in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

It is hard, sometimes, to know what to 
think. 

NATIONAL ANTIVIVISECTION SOCIETY. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the Senate today 
referring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a leaflet 
entitled An Experiment for the Purpose 
of Comparing the Methods of Artificial 
Respiration in Suffocation Cases.” 

There being no objection, the leafiet 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,. 


as follows: 

An EXPERIMENT FOR THE PURPOSE OF COM- 
PARING THE METHODS OF ARTIFICIAL RES~ 
PIRATION IN SUFFOCATION CASES (DEPART- 
MENT OF CLINICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS MEDICAL SCHOOL, AND OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY, NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL) 


This experiment was reported in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Physiology, volume 156, No. 2, 
dated February 1949, pages 145 through 148. 
Its authors were H. Schwerma, Andrew C. Ivy, 
W. L. Burkhardt, and A. F. Thometz, of the 
Department of Clinical Science, University of 
Illinois Medical School, and of the Depart- 
ment of Physiology, Northwestern University 
Medical School. 

The stated purpose of this procedure was 
to learn whether there is a difference in the 
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efficiency of artificial respiration applied bY 
hand and artificial respiration given 
machine. 

In connection with the machine type of 
resuscitation, the vivisectors also showed 
some interest in which worked better—* 
machine using pure oxygen, or a machine 
using some mixture of oxygen and a little 
bit of some other gas. However, little at- 
tention was paid to this latter detail, 
according to the authors, the figures on it 
are of no significance and may be ignored. 

Thus, the whole experiment may be con- 
sidered as a test of artificial respiration— 
manual versus machine. 

In all, there were 103 dogs used in this ex- 
periment, divided into 5 groups of 20 to 23 
each. 

Each dog was treated In the same way? 
He was strapped down and given local anes- 
thesia at the throat and at one hind leg. 
‘This was to make it easier for the vivisector 
to prepare for the experiment, not to save 
pain or discomfort during the experiment 
itself. 

With the local anesthetic administered. 
the vivisectors inserted a tube in a leg artery 
so that they could record the dog’s bl 
pressure. Then they cut into his windpipe 
and inserted there a T-shaped tube. The dog 
could breathe normally through his wind-. 
pipe and through the top section of the T- 
But the vivisectors kept the lower end of the 
T tube in their own hands. 

When all was ready, and with the animal 
fully conscious, the vivisectors rammed ® 
plunger down the T until it blocked off the 
dog's breathing altogether by completely 
shutting off the air passage through the toP 
part of the T. 

The dog now found himself with no choice: 
he could only lie there and slowly suffocate- 

The vivisectors used a stopwatch to see 


no long it took him to do this. They found 


that the average dog could bear only 4 min- 
utes of total airlessness. Then he collapsed- 

To be more precise about it, the average 
dog stopped struggling to breathe in 230 sec- 
onds. The average suffered heart failure in 
259 seconds. 

In one group of 20 dogs, no treatment at 
all was given. The dog was simply put aside 
to die or gasp his way back to life as best he 
could. In this group, 32 percent actually aid 
struggle back to life, and hence were avall- 
able for ather kinds of vivisectional experi- 
ments later on. z 

In another group, artificial respiration. was 
given to the dogs by hand, and among these 
animals, 35 percent survived, possibly indi- 
cating that manual artificial respiration is 
better than no treatment at all. 

The rest of the dogs were treated by ma- 
chine. That is, they were given the services 
of a Pulmotor, or inhalator—and of these 
animals, split in 3 groups, 75 percent, 71 
percent, and 85 percent pulled through 50 
well as to be fit for other experiments af ter 
recovering their strength later on. 

This experiment proves one thing only- 
It does not pretend to prove anything else- 
It proves that a Pulmotor is much more effi- 
cient than a boy scout in cases where arti- 
ficial respiration is indicated. 

No practicing physician has gone on record, 
as yet, stating that this fact comes as any 
surprise. 

In connection with this experiment, one 
point in particular should be made. One of 
the four vivisectors involved is Andrew C. 
Ivy, well known in vivisecttonal circles the 
world over. Almost any doctor will swear 
that Ivy is an important man and that his 
work as a vivisector is vital. 

Without examining the rest of his work at 


all, we may take note of the fact that the 


work described in this experiment ranks rel- 
atively high in Ivy's own estimation. For 
otherwise he and his colleagues would not 
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have bothered to publish an article about it. 
In other words, most of the vivisectional 
Work done by Ivy from day to day obviously 
is less important than this experiment rather 
than more so. . 
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Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, pursuant 
my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet 
entitled An Experiment To Learn the 
Fate of Dogs Subjected to a Particular 
of Kidney Surgery.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ax EXPERIMENT To LEARN THE Fate or Docs 
BUBJECTED To A PARTICULAR TYPE OF KIDNEY 
Surcery (DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY, 
Untversrry or LOUISVILLE SCHOOL OF MEDI- 
CINE) 

This procedure was reported by N. S. R. 
Maluf, of the department of pharma- 
cology, University of Louisville School of 
Medicine. He made his report in the Ameri- 
dan Journal of Physiology, volume 156, dated 
January 1949, pages 79 through. 85. 

There is a sursical operation known as 
omentopexy in which a flap of tissue asso- 
Clated with the big intestine is attached to 
the liver in such fashion that the liver is 
able to share its blood supply. The idea is to 
Correct conditions of poor blood supply in 
the liver. 

The same operation also would seem capa- 
ble of improving blood supply to the kid- 
neys— and while some doctors have reported 
Such improvement, no one has bothered to 
Make adequate measurements, according to 
Vivisector Maluf. 

Instead of troubling to make such meas- 
Urements—an admittedly annoying, long- 
drawn, and perhaps costly procedure—Malut. 
decided to resolve the question the cheap 
and convenient way. 

Using full anaesthesia, he performed an 
Operation in which he wrapped the omen- 
tum around the kidneys and kidney arteries 
Of a number of dogs. He allowed healing to 
ive the kidney a chance to borrow from the 

supply of the omentum if it could. 

With healing accomplished, he then made 
& series of new operations. In there, he cut 
into the normal biood supply to the kidneys, 
Teducing it greatly in some dogs and not so 
much in others: 

In some of the animals he tied off only 
one In some of the animals he re- 
moved a whole kidney and largely destroyed 
the other. Then he waited. 

Anyone who has had a kidney removed 

Ows that such an operation, under anaes- 
thesia, is not painful in itself. But such a 
Person also knows the misery which follows 
Such an operation. 

In one 6-month-old puppy, Maluf car- 
Tied his experiment to the limit. He first 
removed a kidney and one kidney artery. 
When the puppy managed to survive and 

e healthy again, he tried a new op- 
eration, leaving the puppy only about one- 
eighth of normal kidney blood supply. 
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The puppy no longer was able to urinate. 
On the third day, polsoning had set In and 
the puppy lay twitching in his cage. He 
then was put to death and examined. As 


had been generally assumed in the first place 


on the basis of inadequate measurements, 
it was found that omentopexy had not suc- 
ceeded in giving the kidney a substitute 
blood supply. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet 
entitled “An Experiment To Study the 
Hearing Ability of Animals Near Death 
From Lack of Oxygen.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT To Srupy THE HEARING 
ABILITY or ANrMaALS NEAR DEATH From Lack 
OF OXYGEN (PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY) 


This experiment was reported by four vivi- 


sectors, Ernest Glen Wever, Merle Lawrence, 
Richard W. Hemphill, and Charles B. Straut, 
of the psychological laboratory of Princeton 
University. They made their report in the 
American Journal of Physiology, volume 159, 
No. 2, dated November 1919, pages 199-208. 

This experiment was a study of one of 
the results of depriving a living creature of 
oxygen. Specifically, it was a test of the 
ability of cats to hear when they are near 
death from lack of oxygen. The vivisectors 
point out that only a few studies have been 
made along this line, “and,” they add, “their 
results have been conflicting.” The vivi- 
sectors make no statement as to why their 
own present studies should be considered 
any more valid than studies made in the 
past. 

The animals used in this experiment were 
cats, 11 of them in all. They were anes- 
thetized with a drug known as dial. But 
it happens that on page 255 of the. Modern 
Drug Encyclopedia and Therapeutic Index, 
fourth edition, dated 1949, dial is described 
as a hypnotic or sedative just as are such 
mild drugs as allonal and veronal—t. e., sleep- 
ing tablets. 

Thus the experimental animals were anes- 
thetized with an anesthetic so light that it 
presumably could not disturb their bodily 
functions to any great extent (as deep anes- 
thetic is bound to do), nor, presumably, 
could it do very, much to dim their pain. 

An interesting slant on this Idea is pro- 
vided in the article by the doctors them- 
selves. They point out that the cochlear 
potentials (meaning the responses of the 
inner ear) become impaired when the physio- 
logical condition deteriorates for some rea- 
son, as perhaps a faulty use of anesthesia. 
They do not explain what faulty anesthesia 
is; but, under the circumstances, it would 
seem likely that they mean too much. 

At any rate, the inadequately anesthetized 
cats then were deprived of the ability to 
move or struggle by means of the drug 
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curare, which paralyzes a living creature 
completely but does not check pain in any 
way whatever, 

Under curare, a perfectly conscious creature 
is unable to move in any manner, It can- 
not even breathe. Consequently, the cats 
used in this experiment had to be given con- 
tinuous artificial respiration with a device 
similar to a fire-department pulmotor. 

Electrical instruments then were con- 
nected to each cat's ears so that graphs could 
be drawn to show how well the ears were 
working, 

The main part of the experiment con- 
sisted of cutting down the being 
furnished by the artificlal respirator so that 
each experimental cat found himself receiv- 
Ing as little oxygen as one would find in an 
airplane at 40,000 feet if one were not wear- 
ing an oxygen mask. 

Briefly, the graphs which were drawn 
showed that hearing wes not impaired until 
oxygen was almost entirely lacking. This 
might be interesting save that it is a fact 
already widely reported by aviators, and 
hence is well-known to doctors. The vivi- 
sectors make note of this fact in their report, 

The animals, still helplessly paralyzed, 
were kept in various steges of oxygen-lack 
for long pelrods of time. In their report, 
the vivisectors mentioned intervals up to. 4 
hours. 

When oxygen was cut down to the point at 
which death is likely to occur, the vivisectors 
found that they were able to revive the cats, 
sometimes by giving them oxygen, sometimes 
by injecting adrenalin. Even after a cat ap- 
peared to have died, the vivisectors found 
that they usually could bring him back to 
life—after which they again began taking 
his oxygen away. thus bringing him once 
more to the point of death. 

A number of the animals used in the ex- 
periment did die. The remainder were able 
to struggle back to life, presumably to be 
used in other vivisectional experiments at 
a later time. x 
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Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn a leaflet, en- 
titled “An Experiment in the ‘Sham 
Feeding’ of Dogs.” 

There being no objection, the leafiet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT IN THE “SHAM FEEDING" OF 
Docs (DEPARTMENT or CLINICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS) 

Vivisectors- contend that many vivisec- 
tional experiments do not involvé cutting up 
animals and do not cause pain. 

Here is an experiment which indeed does 
not cause pain. It remains to be seen 
whether its nature is such—or its purpose 
such—that men should be allowed by law to 
perform it. 

This experiment was reported in the Amer- 
lean Journal of Physiology, volume 159, No. 
1, dated October 1949, pages 143-148, by its 


— 
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authors, Henry D. Janowitz and M. I. Gross- 
man, of the department of clinical science, 
University of Dlinols. 

The vivisectors, in this case, wanted the 
answer to a profound point: Why does a 
creature feel like not eating any more once 
its stomach becomes full? 

Commonsense would indicate an answer 
(if indeed an answer is considered vital)— 
namely, that when the stomach becomes full 
and distended, the jaws tired of chewing, 
the taste buds temporarily bored with the 
flavor of food, then the nerves associated 
with all these functions telegraph a message 
to the brain: “You've had enough. Quit 
eating.” 

In the same fashion, if a fingertip is 
applied to a hot stove, the nerves associated 
with that finger telegraph a message to the 
brain: “Move. Snatch your hand away.” 

But the Vivisectors Janowitz and Gross- 
man weren't satisfied so easily. Here's what 
they did: 

They took 5 dogs and fed them a little bit 
20 minutes before their normal mealtime. 
Result: the dogs ate somewhat less at meals. 
The mother of any child could have told the 
vivisectors that the dogs were spoiling their 
dinner by thus eating between meals. 

Now the vivisectors moved on a step. In- 
stead of letting the dogs take a little food 
into their stomachs the usual way before 
supper, the doctors operated (under anes- 
thesia) and permanently installed in each 
dog a tube through the flanks leading into 
the stomach. Each tube was equipped with 
a cork stopper. 

By means of this tube, the vivisectors 
could place in the dog’s stomach, whenever 
they liked, either food or indigestible bulk 
to give the impression of a full stomach. 
This tube arrangement led the vivisectors to 
a notable discovery: If they placed 40 to 46 
percent of food or bulk in the dog's stomach 
shortly before his mealtime, the result was 
that he ate 33 to 50 percent less (roughly a 
corresponding amount). 

But the experimenters weren't satisfied. 
They now took a group of dogs and cut their 
throats (under anesthesia), so that whatever 
each dog took into his mouth and swallowed 
fell right out again on the floor through the 
hole in his throat. 

This novel arrangement gave the vivisec- 
tors an interesting choice: While the dog 


“was trying to eat—and spilling his food out 


onto the floor through the hole in his neck— 
the vivisectors were free either to help him 
or not help, That is, they could—if they 
wished—fit a tube into the lower part of his 
severed food pipe and pump food into his 
stomach thereby. Or, of course, they could 
do nothing, allowing the dog to try to eat 
without satisfying his hunger. 

This, too, produced interesting results. 
The vivisectors proved that whereas the 
average normal dog will eat for 2.5 minutes, 
a dog with a severed food pipe will go on 
gulping down food and trying to obtain 
nourishment for an average of 14.1 minutes. 
More amazing still, he still will prove to be 
hungry an hour later—possibly as a result 
of the fact that he has had nothing to eat. 

But if while the dog “sham feeds,“ spilling 
his food on the floor, the vivisectors also fill 
his stomach through a throat pipe, he will 
become satisfied with his eating in about 7 
minutes. 

Don't laugh about this. It is very serious 
business. 

The Vivisectors Janowitz and Grossman 
decided on the basis of all their observations 
that there are gastric factors and oral fac- 
tors that tell us when we've had enough to 
eat. That is, our stomachs get full and our 
jaws grow tired. The full stomachs—those 
are the gastric factors, The tired jaws— 
those are the oral ones. 

Both factors tend to tell us when to quit 
eating—but we are told better (and stop 
eating sooner) if both factors tell us at once. 
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This is one of those contributions to scien- 
tific knowledge which vivisectors describe as 
absolutely vital to human welfare, 

True, the dogs in this experiment were 
not hurt more than any surgical 
patient, although it is obvious that they 
were teased and annoyed relentlessly, The 
question is: What would the average decent 
citizen do if he were to catch his neighbor 
opening up a dog’s food-pipe and running a 
series of sham feeding tests? Would he con- 
sider it all very scientific and worth While 
or would he have his neighbor arrested as 
a man too cruel to be allowed to own a dog 
in the first place? 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet 
entitled “An Experiment To Demon- 
strate the Known Fact That Plasma 
Transfusion Is Valuable in Treating 
Shock.” g 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An EXPERIMENT To DEMONSTRATE THE 
Known Fact THAT PLASMA TRANSFUSION 
Is VALUABLE IN TREATING SHOCK (SURGICAL 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, BETH ISRAEL Hos- 
PITAL, BOSTON, AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Surcery, Harvarp MEDICAL SCHOOL) 


This procedure was reported in the Jour- 
nal of Clinical Investigation, volume 23, No. 
5, dated September 1944, pages 731 through 
741. The vivisectors making the report were 
Jacob Fine, Howard A. Frank, and Arnold 
M. Seligman, of the Surgical Research De- 
partment, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, and 
the Department of Surgery, Harvard Medical 
School. 

During the First World War, doctors began 
to realize that whole blood transfusions, or 
plasma transfusions, ought to be adminis- 
tered in shock cases. They began giving 
transfusions more and more, and the suc- 
cess of that therapy was so marked that, 
by the time World War II came along, all 
doctors were agreed that transfusions 
should be given at once in all shock cases. 
That point was decided. Everybody was in 
accord on it. The writer of this commen- 
tary, for example, learned it—not in medi- 
cal school—but when he was a boy of 13, 
attending a Boy Scout first aid class in the 
early 1920's. 

Apparently the vivisectors fine, Frank and 
Seligman were not satisfied. 

They decided to throw a number of dogs 
into fatal shock in order to study the bene- 
fits of plasma transfusions. Their method 
of throwing dogs into shock was to take 
heavy walled rubber tubing and twist 5 or 
6 turns of it around a dog's thigh, pulling 
the tubing as tight as a man's strength 
would allow. In some cases, they gave this 
treatment to both of the dog's hind legs. 

They used no anesthesia. Here is what 
they say on this point: “A review of the 
technics hitherto employed reveals that all 
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experiments so far reported were carried out 
under anesthesia—usually a barbiturate. 
The notorious effect of anesthetics on the 
shock state led us to omit all anesthetics or 
sedatives except intravenous or intramus- 
cular morphine sulphate.“ They go on to 
state that this was of effect only while the 
tight rubber tubing was being applied to the 
victim's legs. 

Once it was applied, the dog was put aside 
to endure his ordeal. The tourniquets were 
left on his legs from periods ranging any- 
where from 5 to 11 or more hours. 

The vivisectors made the discovery that a 
dog subjected to this treatment for only 5 
hours seldom goes into a serious state of 
shock, no matter how uncomfortable he may 
be. But animals so treated for periods from 
8 to 11 hours almost always suffer shock. 
As the vivisectors put it, 79 out of 80 de- 
veloped “profound shock.” If they received 
no treatment, they invariably died within 
another 12 hours after shock set in. Of 
the 79 profoundly shocked dogs, 61 were 
treated. The other 18 received no treatment 
and all died. 

In this experiment, however, the vivi- 
sectors explain that “survival” means merely 
that the dog lived for 24 hours. He then 
could be said to have recovered from shock 
though numerous dogs lingered on for some 
days, only to die of necrosis and infection 
in their mutilated hind legs. 

As previously stated, this ordeal of so many 
animals was intended to prove only that 
blood transfusion is here to stay. Undoubt- 
edly, any vivisector would swear under oath 
that here is one of the procedures vital to 
medical progress, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a leafiet 
entitled “An Experiment To Record Cer- 
tain Changes in Blood Pressure Result- 
ing From Shocks and Piecemeal De- 
struction of a Dog's Brain.“ 

There being no objection the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT To RECORD CERTAIN CHANGES 
In BLOOD PRESSURE RESULTING From SHocks 
AND PINCEMEAL DESTRUCTION or a Doc's 
Brain (DEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY AND 
NEUROSURGERY, MCGILL UNivensrry, MON- 
TREAL) 

This experiment was reported by vivi- 
sectors B. P. Babkin and W. C. Kite, Jr., de- 
partment of neurology and neurosurgery, 
McGill University, Montreal, in the American 
Journal of Physiology, volume 161, No. 1, 
dated April 1950, pages 92-100. 

Babkin and Kite begin their report by 
pointing out that there have been many 
studies concerning changes in blood pres- 
sure due to shocks delivered to the brain. 
But, they point out, no one has paid much 
attention to the fact that in addition to 
major changes in blood pressure, brain shocks 
also set up what the vivisectors call “waves” 
in blood pressure, That is, under certain 
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forms of excitation or injury to the brain, 
the blood pressure not only receives a big 
Jolt, but thereafter it varies in a rhythmic 

manner —winging up and down the scale of 
the blood pressure measuring device in a 
manner of great interest, at least to the vivi- 
Sectors Babkin and Kite. In their report, 
Babkin and Kite fail to mention what bear- 
ing these blood pressur. waves“ might 
have on the treatment of any illness likely to 
confront a medical man. 

Briefiy, it may be said that the dogs experi- 
mented upon by Babkin and Kite were 
hooked up to machines measuring their blood 
Pressure and their respiration, The vivi- 
sectors then proceeded to make exhaustive 
notes on their blood pressure waves“ in 
Tesponse to electric shocks delivered first to 
the animal's whole brain, and then to smaller 
and smaller parts of his brain as the yiyi- 
Sectors systematically proceeded to remove 
the brain bit by bit. 

Now the question of anesthesia in this ex- 
Periment is a little bit complicaed. At a 
glance, the reader of the American Journal of 
Physiology would see that Babkin and Kite 
£0 into some detail on the subject of anes- 
thesia. But let’s see precisely what they say 
about it. They point out that in an earlier 
Series of experiments on a different subject, 
they found that nembutal stopped the very 
blood pressure wayes that they wanted to 
Study, even if it was given in as little a 
Quantity as 30 percent of the anesthetic dose. 

wever, they say, another anesthetic, 
Namely chloralose-urethane, allowed the 
blood pressure waves to come through no 
Matter whether it was given at the rate of 
five one-hundredths of a gram for each kilo- 
Eram of the animal's weight, of five-tenths of 
& gram for each kilogram of weight. 


It will be noted that this littie discussion - 


does not provide us with much detall— 
but from it we may conclude that the vivi- 
Sectors gathered their information by operat- 

On some dogs under full nembutal an- 
€sthesia, on other dogs under only 30 per- 
dent of adequate anesthesia, on some dogs at 
Perhaps a sufficient dosage of cloralose-ureth- 
ane, and upon still other dogs at only one- 
tenth that amount of chloralose-urethane, 
In other words, some of the animals experi- 
mented upon undoubtedly felt no pain, but 
it is difficult to conclude anything save that 
certain other animals were opera upon 
at elther one-third the proper unt of 
anesthesia, or one-tenth the proper amount 
ot anesthesia. 

With a particular dog thus presumably per- 
Tectly well able to feel pain, the vivisectors 
tied him down and literally picked his brain 
to pleces, meanwhile shocking his brain 
with electricity at each step of the procedure 
to see what results would be produced in 
the blood-pressure chart, 

Bewteen electrical shocks, the vivisectors 
first removed the brain cortex, which is to say 
the outer layer which covers the brain. The 
tissue of the cortex, as may be noted, was 
drawn of by suction. The withdrawal of 

th the cortex and part of the white matter 
at the brain itself then was accomplished by 
uction and by an electric cautery. Finally, 
the whole brain stem was removed with a 
surgical knife. 

Needless to say, all the animals involved 
in this experiment died. As an end result 
Of the experiment, the vivisectors~ found 
themselves in possession of a great deal of 
data relating to minute changes in brain 
Waves which may be expected in case a doc- 
tor ever meets a patient, part of whose brain 
110 been withdrawn from his skull by suc- 

n. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a leaflet 
entitled An Experiment for the Purpose 
of Producing Intestinal Peritonitis in 
Dogs.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An EXPERIMENT FOR THE PURPOSE OF PRO- 
“pUCING INTESTINAL PERITONITIS IN Docs 
(Division OF EXPERIMENTAL SURGERY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL 

SCHOOL) 

This experiment was reported in Surgery, 
volume 22, dated September 1947, pages 550 
through 551. It was carried out at San 
Francisco by the Drs. Sanford Rothen- 
berg, Henry Silvani, and H. J, McCorkle, all 
of the division of experimental surgery of 
the University of California Medical School. 
The doctors frankly state that their only 
intention was to make dogs desperately and 
fatally 111, They were seeking merely to 
kill dogs with peritonitis, the same horribly 
painful ailment from which a human being 
usually suffers as the aftermath of a ruptured 
appendix. 

If the doctors used anesthesia in this ex- 
periment, they did not mention it; and it is 
only fair to point out that, both in the in- 
terests of scientific completeness and in 
protecting themselves from charges of 
cruelty, doctors make it an almost invaria- 
ble point to mention the type of anesthesia 
(if any), the quantity administered, and the 
method of administration. Therefore, it 
seems reasonable to infer that no anesthesia 
was used in this experiment. 

In their article, the vivisectors refer to 
the fact that there already existed a method 
of producing peritonitis in dogs. This con- 
sisted of tying off the base of the appendix 
(a surgical procedure), and then giving the 
dog-victim about a quarter glassf{ful (54 cen- 
timeters) of castor oil. 

But, they explain, they wanted to “im- 
prove“ this method. They Improved“ it by 
applying a technique far more agonizing. 

With the animal strapped down and his 
belly laid open, they interrupted the blood 
supply to the appendix, and then tied off the 
appendix with 14-inch cotton tape. The 


“appendix itself then was crushed by re- 


peated clamping. Then the omentum (part 
of the intestinal tract) was cut out, as was 
the spleen. 

With the dog’s intestinal system thus mu- 
tilated and unable to function in anything 
Uke normal fashion, the immense, one- 
fourth-glass does of castor oil was given. 

The authors state their results thus: “A 
fatal, fulminating, diffuse peritonitis of ap- 
pendical origin may be uniformly produced 
in dogs” by means of the procedure already 
described. 

One may wonder what happened to the 
56 dogs used in this experiment. They all 
died—but the doctors state that the aver- 
age survival time for these obviously suffer- 
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ing animals was 39 hours—more than a day 
and a half, 

The animals, by the way, were not treated. 
Nothing was done to relieve their slow prog- 
ress toward death. Any human being who 
has suffered even a nonfatal peritonitis is 
in excellent position to estimate the extent 
and the scope of the horrors visited upon 
this group of dogs. 

As stated previously here, the purpose or 
this experiment was merely to cause perito- 
nitis. There was no reported effort to cure 
it, once it was caused, nor was there any 
apparent desire in the first place to make use- 
ful observations concerning it. The Dra. 
Rothenberg, Silvani, and McCorkle made no 
observations in their report. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet en- 
titled An Experiment Attempting To 
Show What Causes Fever.” 

There being no objection, the leaflet 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD, as follows: 

An EXPERIMENT ATTEMPTING To Show WHAT 
Causes FEVER (DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL oF 
MEDICINE) 

This experiment was reported in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Physiology, volume 159, No. 2, 
dated November 1949, pages 209-216, by the 
vivisectors, W. W. Chambers, H. Koenig, 
R. Koenig, and W. F. Windle, of the depart- 
ment of anatomy, University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine. 

They begin their report by stating that 
the temperature of an animal body is regu- 
lated by the hypothalamus, an area of tissue 
located near the base of the brain. At least, 
say the vivisectors, numerous investigators 
have believed that the hypothalamus causes 
fever or cold; but they point out that other 
experimenters have been unable to agree to 
this. So Chambers, Koenig, Koenig, and 
Windle decided to make a test of their own. 

They obtained a new drug called Pyromen, 
a preparation which is known as a pyrogeny 
A pyrogen is a drug that causes fever. 

The vivisectors wished to know whether 
Pyromen would produce fever in dogs and 
cats if the animals“ hypothalamuses were 
disconnected from other parts of their bodies. 

Using anesthesia, the vivisectors created 
such disconnections on a number of dogs 
and cats. The animals were surgically 
maimed in a variety of ways. Spinal cords 
were cut at yarious points, the brain cortex 
was scooped away, or other damage was done 
to the victims’ nervous systems. 

Some of the animals in this series of tests 
were experimented upon and killed there 
and then, so that they never recovered from 
their anesthesia. These animals undoubt- 
edly were not hurt. 
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The others, however, were allowed to re- 
cover. 

In from one to several days after their 
“operations,” the animals were given Pyro- 
men, and then were studied to see whether 
they exhibited fever. 

The doctors “proved,” if that word may 
be used, what they apparently had realized 
in the first place—that there seems to be an 
area near the base of the brain which makes 
it possible for a creature to experience fever. 
Fever can be caused, the vivisectors found, 
if most of the brains have been cut out. 
But they found themselves unable to produce 
fever symptoms in animals which had suf- 
fered spinal injuries of such nature as to 
disconnect: successfully the hypothalamus. 

The vivisectors were persistent in their 
efforts. If a dog of cat failed to develop a 
fever after one injection, he received an- 
other. Tests were made upon the injured 
animals over and over again for periods up 
to 2 months. 

It should be understood that the animals 
used in this series of tests were hopeless 
cripples. Their nervous systems had been 
ruined beyond repair. In some cases the 
animals were completely without the ability 
to maintain normal body temperature and, 
hence, could be kept alive only by being 
maintained in a specially heat-regulated 
room. 

In addition, it should be understood that, 
on top of the fact that their day-to-day lives 
had been made totally burdensome, the ani- 
mals suffered greatly upon receiving each 
dose of Pyromen. According to the vivisec- 
tors, the administration of the drug com- 
monly caused “retching, vomiting, defeca- 
tion, urination, drowsiness, and respiratory 
changes.” 


We have no desire to comment at any 
length on the scholarliness“ or scientific 
worthwhileness of this report. But let us 
examine just one sentence, as an example. 
Under the heading “Discussion,” in the body 
of the vivisectors’ report we find the follow- 
ing sentence: “The fever that occurs In a 
pyrogenic response is the result of increased 
heat production and reduced heat loss.” ` 

First, let us see what a “pyrogenic re- 
sponse” is. “Pyrogenic” means “fever pro- 
ducing.” Thus, the sentence can be made 
to read this way: “The fever that occurs in 
a fever-producing response is the result of 
increased heat production and reduced heat 
loss." 

Now, of course, a fever always means more 
heat produced and less heat radiated away.” 
That's what a fever is. So a still simpler 
method of rendering this sentence would be 
as follows: “The fever that occurs in a fever 
is the result of a fever.“ 

We have no idea why this seemingly point- 
less sentence should be included in a pub- 
lished article; indeed, we have no idea why 
the article should have been published at all, 
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Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a leaflet en- 
titled “An Experiment To Observe the 
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Results of Feeding to Dogs a 

Known To Be Violently Poisonous.” 
There being no objection, the leafiet 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT To OBSERVE THE RESULTS OF 
FEEDING To Docs a Dau Known To B 
VIOLENTLY Porso Nous (DIVISION or Ex- 
PERIMENTAL CHEMOTHERAPY, SLOAN-KET- 
TERING INSTITUTE, NEw YORK) 

This experiment was reported in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Experimental Bi- 
ology and Medicine, volume 72, No. 2, dated 
November 1949, pages 401-408. The vivisec- 
tors making the report were Frederick S. 
Phillips, and J. B. Thiersch, of the division 
of experimental chemotherapy, Slean-Ket- 
tering Institute, New York. 

This is a “study” made on a compiex drug 
about which very little is known at pres- 
ent. This drug, being strictly in the labora- 
tory stage, has no popular name as yet. For 
the time being. the chemists call it by the 
complex “2, 6-diaminopurine.” 

To start with, the vivisectors knew per- 
fectiy well that this strange commodity, 
2, 6-diaminopurine, was highly irritating to 
the intestinal tract in small doses. That is, 
they knew that—if in the future this drug 
should prove to be good for say, rheuma- 
tism—it still would be impossible to give 
it except in very weak doses because of its 
irritating quality in the intestines. One 
might suppose that this practical knowledge 
as to limits of dosage would prove to be suffi- 
cient. But the vivisectors in this case weren't 
satisfied. They wanted to know what would 
happen if 2, 6-diaminopurine were given in 
quantities so large as to be completely be- 
yond the upper limits of commonsense. 

In other words, they wanted to see what 
would happen if they gave it in doses which 
they knew in the first place were of such 
size as to be nonsensical. To use their own 
words, they wanted to see what would hap- 
pen if gross doses were administered. 

Of course, chemical analysis of 2, 6-diam- 
inopurine told them the nature of the 
drug's structure and thus made them sure 
of their answer in üdvance— but still they 
had to see it with their own eyes. 

For the sake of brevity, we may as well 
pass over the fates of groups of mice and 
rats to which gross doses of 2, 6-diam- 
inopurine were given. This brings us di- 
rectly to the account of what happened 
when the drug was given to 8 dogs by injec- 
tion every day over periods ranging from 2 
days to about 3 weeks. Here, in the vivisec- 
tors’ own words, is a picture of what these 
dogs endured; 

“Vomiting occurred at 3 hours and con- 
tinued profusely until death. (Note: From 
this 1 line we undoubtedly may assume that 
some of the dogs vomited profusely and 
almost continuously for 2 days, and that 
some endured this same condition for a 
full 3 weeks.) Food was refused after the 
first day. Hemorrhagic diarrhea appeared 
within 24 hours and increased in severity 
progressively. During the course of intoxi- 
cation (poisoning) animals lost weight and 
developed severe upsets in fluid and electro- 
lyte excretion. * * Dogs 1 and 2 succumbed 
after 40 hours; dog 4 after 54 hours; and 
dog 3 was sacrificed when moribund (ob- 
viously near death) after 54 hours.” 

Some of the other dogs received smaller 
doses and—naturally—didn't suffer quite so 
much. 

* Needless to say, no anesthesia of any sort 

Was used during the lengthy course of this 

experiment. ¢ 

This experiment is interesting when con- 
sidered against an occurrence which took 
place at a congressional committee hearing 
in Washington some years ago. At that 
hearing a vivisector poured out a whole 
glassful of a new kind of worm poison and 
suggested to antivivisectionists attending the 
hearing that, since they opposed the use of 
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dogs in research, perhaps one of them would 
be willing to step up and drink the glass of 
poison. Obviously, no antivivisectionist 
accepted this foolish challenge—and so the 
vivisector managed to make a kind of dra- 
matic hit before the committee. 

Now obviously enough, there would have 
been no point in the drinking of a whole 
glassful of that worm poison, The vivisector 
in question knew in advance that the 
drinking of so great a quantity would cause 
death—just as the vivisectors in the present 
experiment knew that the injection of gross 
amounts of 2, 6-diaminopurine would cause 
death. 

There is little purpose in the administra- 
tion of such meaningless, massive doses, since 
any person equipped with ordinary common- 
sense is likely to be interested in studying 
only the minute doses which safely can be 
presumed to be harmless or at least not 
unreasonably painful or fatally dangerous. 

Serious doctors will wish to test out such 
minute doses, not so much upon animals as 
upon themselves, or upon their volunteer- 
ing students or patients. They know that 
such tests may prove occasionally unpleas- 
ant, though not fatal—and it is such tests 
as these, made upon man, which undoubted- 
ly are necessary for the gaining of valuable 
practical knowledge. 

But practical commonsense information, 
likely to be useful in realistic practice, very 
often is not the sort of information in which 
vivisectors appear interested. This is the 
point principally to be gained from the ex- 
periment reported herewith. 
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Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to my remarks in the Senate today re- 
ferring to experiments on animals, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a leaflet en- 
titled “An Experiment To Pile Up Statis- 
tics on 15,000 Animals Scalded to Death.” 

There being no objection, the leafiet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An EXPERIMENT To PILE Ur Sratistics om 
15,000 ANIMALS ScALDED TO DEATH (RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORY OF CEDARS OF LEBANON 
HOSPITAL AND THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA MEDICAL SCHOOL) 

This experiment, staggering not merely for 
its brutality but for its amazing scope in 
terms of the number of animals sacrificed. 
was reported in two standard medical pub- 
lications—the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, volume 122, No. 11, 
dated July 10, 1943, pages 720 through 723; 
and the Journal of Clinical Investigation, 
volume 23, No. 5, dated September 1944, 
pages 795 through 806. 

The two reports were made by Myron 
Prinzmetal, Oscar Hechter, Clara Margoles, 
and George Feigen, of the research laboratory 
of Cedars of Lebanon Hospital and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Medical 
School, 

This group of vivisectors wanted to test a 
specific substance, a liver extract, to com- 
pile on its worth in treating shock. 
It should be noted that they knew, in ad- 
vance of the experiment, that practicing 
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Physicians had tried and approved the liver 
extract. What the vivisectors wanted was a 
Staggering array of statistics. They used 
rats and mice over a period of a year and a 
half, reaching a grand total of 15,000 ani- 
Muls—and in reporting on the matter, they 
call this a sufficient number of animals to 
Yield results of statistical significance, 
Here is the technique they used. They 
k each animal (under anesthésia) and 
dipped it to its neck in scalding water for a 
Standard length of time, a matter of a few 
seconds. Since this experiment was carried 
Out on so grand a scale, animals received 
their anesthetic in groups. Hence, none 
received any individual attention. Hence, 
some died of the anesthetic. If an animal 
died within 30 minutes, it was presumed that 
the anesthetic had been too much for him 
as an individual and his death therefore was 
attributed to the anesthetic, not to use the 
scalding. 
The yivisectors make no comment along 
line, but it may be fair to wonder how 
Many of the animals found the anesthetic 
not too much for them as individuals—but 
too little, so that they found themselves 
being dipped in scalding water while still 
Conscious, It is to be presumed that, in 
mass anesthetizing, a normal average 
amount of anesthetic would be given—and 
naturally would be too much for some 
individuals and too little for others. 
any case, the animals that did not die 
Of the anesthetic were allowed to revive and 
Suffer until death or recovery. If an animal 
Pulled through 48 hours, he was auto- 


Matically listed as a survivor, even if his 


were serious enough so that he died 
later on anyhow. 

After the scalding, the vivisectors divided 
the animals into several groups—a group 
Given no treatment at all, a group given 
normal saline solution, and a group given 
Saline solution plus the preparation of liver 
extract that was being studied. As had 

n expected, the liver extract group showed 
a better survival average than the other 
groups. 

It should be noted here that, by inflicting 

tal scalding on 15,000 diferent animals, 
the vivisectors disclose their own ignorance 
ot elementary statistics. To wit: 

It is a statistical fact that if you flip a 
Coin 6 times, it may come heads all 6 times. 
But if you go on flipping, it will start to come 

8. If you continue flipping, there soon 
Will be periods in which tails may come up 
6 or 8 times in a row, maybe more. And if 
You still go on flipping to a total of 100 
times or so, the law of averages will show 
Gefinite signs of operating. That is, the 
law of averages operates in such fashion that 

You go on flipping a coin, heads will turn 
Up exactly half the time—within very nar- 
Tow limits. You will find, at 50 flips, that 
Your half-and-half ratio is off by perhaps 
Only halz a dozen flips. It still will be off 

only half-a-dozen or so at 100 flips, at 

at 300, at 400, at 500, and so on. In 
Other words, the law of averages is a real and 
definite arithmetical law. It is not merely 
& theoretical fancy. So by the time you 
reach, say, 500 flips, you know that your 
heads-tails average is going to be 50 to 50— 
and you know that it is not going to be any- 
else even if you go on flipping to a 

total of 100,000 or 1 million or 1 billion. 

In short, assuming that a point is worth 
Proving statistically it is possible really to 
Prove it in fairly short order. To go beyond 
that point may be amusing if one has noth- 
ing better to do—but from an arithmetical 
Standpoint it is utterly unnecessary and con- 
sequently an absolute waste of time. All 
Methematicians are agreed on this. Any 

għ school boy who has had a few weeks of 
` Advanced algebra should know it. 

The only question, then, is why the vivi- 
Sectors insisted upon the torture of not 50, 
not 150, not 1,500—but 15,000 animals in or- 
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der to prove a point that already had been 
proven before they started. This experi- 
ment, it should be noted, undoubtedly would 
be defended by every vivisector in the coun- 
try as one of the procedures absolutely vital 
to the progress of medical science. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday Bernard Baruch, adviser to 
Presidents, park-bench philosopher, and 
friend of man, observed his 87th birth- 
day. 

Mr. Baruch has a host of friends in the 
Paterson, N. J., area I am privileged to 
represent and he has been very kind and 
helpful to me during my congressional 
tenure. Whenever I have called on him 
for advice he has given it most willingly, 
always basing his conclusions on his own 
experiences in life. 

An exceedingly fine likeness of Mr. 
Baruch bearing a personally auto- 
graphed message hangs in a beautiful 
frame in the offices of his lifelong 
friend, Mr. Harry B. Haines, publisher of 
the Paterson Evening News which Mon- 
day ran the following editorial tribute: 

Harry BIRTHDAY, Mr. BARUCH 

This is the birthday of one of the great 
men of our times—a man whose wise counsel 
has guided rulers of nations and whose 
abundant good sense has charted safe courses 
for the world through enveloping dangerous 
shoals. 

Bernard Baruch, America’s No. 1 citizen, 
is 87 today, and with all the civilized world 
which is so keenly aware of his benefactions, 
we of New Jersey join in joyous felicitations 
to him and the fervent prayer his health will 
continue unimpaired, his enjoyment of life 
undiminished, and the keen perceptiveness 
of his wisdom and vision ever sharper. 

The world more than ever needs men like 
Bernard Baruch because statesmen of gen- 
uine stature seem so sadly lacking. Either 
their viewpoints are narrow and provincial 
or walled in by restrictive political consider- 
ations, so that what is good for the country 
or for the world is often submerged, wit- 
tingly or unconsciously, in a welter of con- 
fusion. 

Not so with the venerable Mr. Baruch. 
His thinking cuts through the dense fog of 
ignorance of selfishness and reduces the 
most complex problem to a simple ABC 
wrapped up in a magnificent soundness of 
judgment. 

During and after the Korean War, Mr. 
Baruch urged the United States Govern- 
ment to institute rigid controls, operative 
against us all, to avert the calamity of un- 
controlled costs and ravaging inflation. Un- 
less we did so, he cautioned, we would be 
paying fabulous sums beyond what was nec- 
essary for the things we needed. 

What he favored was price control, ceil- 
ings on climbing wages, tightening of our 
belts to win the war and pay for it in the 
spirit of gratitude for victory, rather than 
with bacchanalian rejoicing. 

The advice went unheeded, and we're pay- 
ing dearly today for turning a deaf ear to 
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his counsel. Prices are at an all-time peak 
and still going up, the clamor for higher 
wages to meet the rising scale goes on un- 
checked,-and economists divide as to the 
Significance of the inflationary cycle and 
how to check it. 

Now, on his birthday, the esteemed Mr. 
Baruch offers advice which should fall on 
receptive ears in Washington, where our 
statesmen are on a new economy bender. 

Economy in Government is most desirable 
and indeed, essential in the right places, 

But when it comes to cutting of our de- 
tense lines, let's hearken to Mr. Baruch's 
counsel; 

“The one sure thing in all operations is 
that the cardinal rule is to protect yourself, 
In the prize ring and from there, in widening 
circles, to the protection of a nation. 

“Therefore, nothing that we Americans 
spend for defense is too much. This should 
be plain enough. If we lose, we are finished. 

“I don't think it will happen that way in 
our great country. Yet why gamble and I'm 
a gambler at heart—by trying to save today's 
pittance against posterity and our country’s 
future? There we could be gambling against 
the perpetuation of civilization itself.” 

Who but Bernard Baruch could speak out 
50 5 and with such simple effective- 
ness 4 

We trust Washington will note the sig- 
nificant warning and act accordingly. 

America is indeed fortunate in its pos- 
session of this precious man whose generosity 
of heart and soul have matched the greatness 
of his mind. Many are the benefactions 
he has worked for countless people in the 
exemplary spirit handed down to him by the 
father he so deeply revered, the late Dr. 
Simon Baruch. 

Similarly, through the years, Mr. Baruch 
has sat in the seats with the mighty—with 
the late President Woodrow Wilson, with 
President Herbert Hoover, and with the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. President Eisen- 
hower has looked to him for counsel. One 
of his dear friends—a buddy with whom he 
has communed through the darkest days in 
world history, is Winston Churchill who has 
leaned so heavily on this magnificent citizen's 
incomparable wisdom. 

On this the anniversary of his natal day, 
Henry Holt & Co. releases Baruch-My Own 
Story,” and we recommend it as must read - 
ing for young and old, for people as well 
as for governments, as the fountain of guid- 
ance in an era when troubled minds are 
seeking comfort and a surcease from tur- 
bulence. 

Prince among men, counselor to world 
statesmen, benefactor and incomparable citi- 
zens, happy birthday, Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
May your light never grow dim, may it con- 
tinue to glow with unimpaired brilliance 
as a beacon for world happiness, 


Let Us Stop Fumbling Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
cidents that have been occurring re- 
cently in Syria should give all of us more 
than ample reason to wonder where our 
foreign policy is leading us. 

I hurried home from the Middle East 
in December 1955 to warn our State De- 
partment, and everyone else in the ad- 
ministration who would listen to me, as 
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to what was happening there, pointing 
specifically to the danger of the Soviet- 
ization and communization of Syria and 
the threat to world peace that would fol- 
low thereon. à 

I testified at length on the subject be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee on May 8, 1956. 

I elaborated upon the subject in my 
testimony before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on January 16, 1957. In 
my January 1957 testimony I said, 
among other things: 

We must serve notice now that we will not 
permit the Communists to enslave any of 
those peoples or subjugate any of those coun- 
tries, and-we must serve notice that, if neces- 
sary, we will move our Armed Forces into 
those countries to prevent the Communists 
from taking them over. Nothing lees than 
that will stop them. If we do not intend to 
do that, we should take our 6th Fleet out of 
the Mediterranean, recall our Marines from 
that area, and let the world know that we 
do not intend to act; if we do intend to act 
and to use those ships and troops, we should 
let the Communists know in no uncertain 
words that an infringement upon the lib- 
erty of any people anywhere in the world 
is an infringement upon the liberty of all 
the free peoples in every part of the world. 


When the Eisenhower doctrine was 
being considered before the House on 
January 30, 1957, and again on May 7, 
1957, I pointed out how meaningless was 
the so-called Eisenhower doctrine. 
There, too, I indicated that Syria would 
not ask for our help against Communist 
subversion, infiltration, and subjuga- 
tion. I also said that we could not keep 
the peace by saying to the Communists 
anywhere, that if and when someone 
asks us for help, we will then move in. 
I indicated that we must do in the Mid- 
dle East, precisely what we have done 
in Formosa and Guatemala. 

I most sincerely regret that I can say 
to my colleagues today: I told you so. 
Syria has fallen to the Communists and 
we stand idly by and commiserate with 
the Syrian people whose past miseries 
will be as nothing when compared with 
what the future holds for them. 

In that connection, permit me to di- 
rect the attention of our colleagues to 
the editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of August 20, and an edi- 
torial from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of August 21, 1957, as follows: 
[From the New York Times of August 20, 

$ 1957] 
SYRIA Versus THE DOCTRINE - 

In the gravest challenge to the Eisen- 
hower doctrine thus far the Soviets have 
apparently scored a major success by precipi- 
tating a virtual coup d’etat in Syria which 
has put pro-Soviet and even reputedly Com- 
munist officers in control of the army which 
controls the country. This coup, executed 
behind the smokescreen of trumped-up 
charges that American diplomats plotted to 
overthrow an already leftist, Syrian Govern- 
ment, appears to have been the price exacted 
by the Soviets for lavish promises of both 
military and economic aid to Syria of the 
type extended to Egypt, Yemen, and others. 

Because of the rigid Syrian censorship the 
exact nature of the coup arti the precise 
political orientation of the men now on top 
is still obscure. But irrespective of whether 
the new rulers are Arab nationalists who 
have hitched their wagon to the Soviet star 
or are outright Communists, they threaten 
to reduce Syria to a new type of Soviet satel- 
lite giving Moscow a firm basis in the Middle 
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East for further penetration. That is what 
the Eisenhower Doctrine is designed to pre- 
vent. 

Syria, the only Arab country to legalize 
the Communist Party, has long been a mem- 
ber of the Moscow-Damascus-Cairo axis that 
gave the Soviets their first foothold in the 
Middie East. This axis was created by 
President Nasser when he turned to the So- 
viet bloc for arms and organized an Egyptian 
joint command for the Egyptian and Syrian 
Armies to promote his campaign against the 
West and for his projected pan-Arabic em- 
pire. But Syria remained divided. Now the 
extreme leftists led by General Bizi and 
Colonel Serra] have seized control and are 
crushing all actual or potential opposition. 

The challenge to the Eisenhower doctrine 
is all the more formidable because the coup 
has been legalized by President Kuwatly’s 
signature, which, under whatever pressure it 
may have been obtained, makes the upheaval 
a Syrian domestic affairs. Yet the main aim 
of the Eisenhower doctrine is to provide mili- 
tary aid, including American forces, to help 
middle eastern nations asking for such aid 
to resist armed aggression from any nation 
controlled by international communism, 
Thus, unless the new Syrian rulers launch 
new adventures against either Israel or Jor- 
dan, both of which they claim as “southern 
Syria.“ that part of the doctrine will be dif- 
ficult to apply. 

The doctrine does provide economic aid 
against. internal subversion, and the Syrian 
upheaval is an urgent warning to Congress 
against courting similar developments else- 
where by cutting the mutual defense pro- 
gram. But Syria will now scarcely ask for 
such ald. That imposes on all the Western 
Powers, on all the members of the Baghdad 
Pact and on all still independent Arab na- 
tions the grave responsibility of finding the 
proper measures to deal with a situation 
threatening all of them. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

August 21, 1957] 
TIME ror THE UNITED States To LEARN How 
To Use WORLD POWER 


The Eisenhower Doctrine was brought for- 
ward on the theory that a vacuum of power 
existed in the Middle East. The British and 
the French, according to this theory, had 
progressively been edged out of their posi- 
tions in the area; it was too late to reestab- 
lish them, and the new sovereignties that 
arose in their place were weak and divided. 
Consequently, the Soviet Union began to 
move in. To prevent this, the United States 
would offer guaranties to the nations of the 
Middle East against Soviet aggression. That 
was the theory. 

But the power vacuum persists. The 
Soviet Union has succeeded in placing a 
Communist at the head of Syria’s army, 
and the civil government in that country is 
subservient to the army. The Soviet Union 
has its beachhead in the Middle East. The 
Eisenhower Doctrine, as such, has no pro- 
vision against the effects of infiltration and 
subversion. The policy of the United States 
has been wunsuccessful—if, indeed, any 
serious effort was made in that direction—in 
preventing the Syrian Red coup. At best, 
this country has helped to awaken Syria's 
neighbors to the danger of overly close asso- 
ciation with that Soviet base and has been 
instrumental in preserving Jordan from a 
similar fate. But the danger of Communist 
subversion, trading on nationalism, exists 
throughout the Middle East and North Af- 
rica—indeed, it is critical throughout Asia 
and Africa and many of the Pacific islands. 
How does the United States propose to meet 
those threats? 

It must be by the exertion of power— 
moral, economic, political and military. 
There has to be a concept and a capability 
for exerting this power at any threatened 
point. There must be more than general 
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principles, more than paper alliances, more 
than broad programs of economic welfare. 
And above all, the power must be exerted, 
overtly or covertly as the case may demand, 
before the crisis. To wage the peace requires 
action, not ad hoc committees after the fact; 
preventive medicine, not autopsies. 

The United States has to be prepared to 
resort to massive retaliation against major 
aggression—and the Soviet Union must 
know that that purpose and potential exists. 
One may hope knowledge of such retaliatory 
power will serve as a deterrent to an open 
Soviet assault on a grand scale. But there 
must also be developed within the Ameri- 
can military system the ability and the will- 
ingness to use force locally, and with dis- 
crimination, when the necessity arises and 
when the great strategic weapons are inap- 
propriate to the case. This too, the Soviets 
must know. For so long as they feel free to 
wage minor wars and local insurrections 
without fear of American intervention they 
will do so to the detriment of order, peace 
and freedom. 

The Syrian situation, like that of Egypt. 
was before the Cabinet and the National 
Security Council for several years. There 
was indecision, and inaction until matters 
had reached the point of no return. So Syria 
slipped within the Soviet orbit. The dan- 
gers along the Arabian coast, in the little 
principalities,-are known. Yemen is receiv- 
ing Communist arms and raiding over the 
border of British-held Aden. The Oman re- 
volt—a very minor military episode—has not 
yet been wholly crushed. But the United 
States has no agreed policy with Britain on 
this vital area. American power—the com- 
plex of all the qualities that this country 
can bring to bear to keep the free world 
(including the United States) free—is 
neither known nor respected in many areas 
of strategic importance. If there is another 
fallure—as in Syria—there could only be an- 
other post mortem. 

The techniques of bringing power to bear 
for the defense of freedom are, of course, 
varied and intricate. They require adapta- 
tion to particular cases. But behind them 
must be the will, the determination, and 
the resolute policy to act, to act intelligently 
and to act first. The United States wants 
peace, The President stands as a symbol of 
that desire. But peace cannot be won with- 
out risks and the willingness to fight for 
peace if need be. President Eisenhower and 
his administration will have to adapt them- 
selyes to a climate in which peace cannot 
be preserved by merely wishing it, or even 
confining themselves to broad, beneficient, 
and constructive programs. Syria was given 
ample opportunity to join in peaceful, useful 
work for the benefit of its own people 
those of the whole Middle East, with the 
assistance of the United States. But the 
Soviet Union ‘bored from within, took over 
the army and subverted the government. 
There must be no more Syrias, and the 
United States must learn how to prevent 
them. 


Cotton Treadmill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include in the REC- 
orp an editorial from the Arizona Re- 
public dated August 12 entitled “Cotton 
Treadmill.” There follows the editorial: 
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COTTON TREADMILL 


If Secretary of Agriculture Benson isn’t 
Careful, he will be the victim of his own ener- 
Betic attack on farm surpluses. Take cotton, 
for instance, In the year ended July 31, the 
United States sold 7.6 million bales of cot- 
ton abroad, compared with 2.2 million bales 
the previous year. To be sure, it was a cut- 
Price deal, with the taxpayer making up the 
loss actually suffered. But it did help re- 
duce the surplus cotton in this country from 
& onetime high of 15 million bales to roughly 
11.5 million bales. 

Last week the Agriculture Department 
Published its first estimate of the current 
crop, forecasting 11.8 million bales for this 
Year, compared with 13.3 million bales last 
year. The smaller crop is due to the flexible 
Government support program, to land with- 
drawn and put in the soil bank, and to some 
bad weather. If the estimate is correct, 2 or 3 
Million bales of the surplus will be required 
to meet the 1957-58 domestic demand. 

It is obvious that the Benson program is 
getting somewhere. We could probably go 
a full year without picking another pound 
of cotton and still supply all our normal 
needs, but at least the walls of the Govern- 
ment storehouses have stopped bulging. It 
Might even have been hoped that current 
Steps would bring the surplus down to a 
normal figure and allow the Government to 
retire gracefully from the entire business of 
sup cotton, running soil banks, and 
dumping surpluses abroad. 

But such hopes fail to take notice of the 

facts of life. Any chance of restoring 

a free market is blocked by a law providing 

that higher price supports must be put into 

effect as soon as the supply drops to a cer- 

tain figure. Like Lewis Carroll's Red Queen, 

tary Benson has to run faster and faster 

in order to stay in the same place. If he 

reduces the surplus, the price support will 

boosted, and the farmers will raise more 
Cotton, and the big surplus will be back. 

Here is something that Congress really 
should go to work on. Unless it expects to 
Continue agricultural handouts as a perma- 
nent way of life, it must restore a situation 
in which cotton farmers produce for the mar- 

» not for the Government warehouses. It 
Won't achieve that goal so long as incentive 
Payments go up automatically whenever the 


oe shows signs of becoming manage- 
e. 


Murder Case Ends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
August 20, 1957: 

MURDER CASE ENDS 


Fortunately for this community, Clarence 
E. Watson, Jr., is serving a 13 to 40 year 
Sentence for another crime. So this de- 
Praved criminal, whose conviction for the 
Murder of Miss Alyce O. has just 
been set aside for the second time by the 
court of appeals, will not be wandering 
earongh the streets of Washington any time 

n. 


This, however, is a coincidence. For the 
murder case undoubtedly will have to be 
dropped, and Watson soon would be a free 
man if he were not already serving a jail 
Sentence for rape. 
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The court of appeals had no choice in the 
matter. More than a year ago it reversed 
Watson's first conviction on the ground that 
he had been held too long by the police be- 
fore arraignment. But the court held then 
that confessions made between 6 o'clock in 
the evening and 9 o'clock the next morning 
were legal. These served as the principal 
basis for the second conviction. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Court decided the 
Mallory case. This ruling held that Mallory 
had been detained too long (about 7% 
hours) and, although clearly guilty of rape, 
he had to be released. When last heard 
from, he was heading south. This ruling 
was binding on the court of appeals and it 
clearly had no choice except to set aside 
Watson's conviction, 

Watson is a vicious criminal with a long 
record. There is not the slightest doubt 
that he murdered Miss Taggart, and that he 
should escape punishment for his brutal 
crime is an affront to justice. But he will 
not be punished for it, and in fact he would 
not be punished at all had he not been 
caught and convicted in the other case. 

This is a situation which calls for some 
second thinking on the question of balanc- 
ing the rights of an accused against the 
rights of a community. As things stand 
under the Mallory ruling, the police cannot 
conduct any appreciable investigation or 
questioning of an arrested suspect until 
after he has been arraigned and charged be- 
fore a judge. The purpose of this is to insure 
that the suspect will have access to counsel 
and will be advised that he need not an- 
swer any questions asked by the police. The 
advantages of this, from the point of view 
of the accused, are obvious. It seems equally 
obvious, however, that the police, if they 
cannot investigate or question a suspect be- 
fore arraigning him, are going to find it 
extremely difficult and often impossible to 
solve such crimes as the murder of Miss 


Taggart. 

This has nothing to do with coercion, 
duress or third degree tactics of any kind. 
They have not been sanctioned in the past 
and they were not involved in the Watson 
and Mallory cases. If the public is to have 
the protection from criminals to which it is 
entitled, however, the police must have rea- 
sonable opportunity to question suspects 
and check out their stories. At the request 
of the District Council on Law Enforcement, 
a bill to provide for this is under considera- 
tion in Congress. It probably will not be 
acted on in the adjournment rush of this 
session. But the ruling in the Watson case 
argues strongly against needless delay when 
Congress reconvenes, 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention to two excellent editorials. As 
one who has opposed foreign aid during 
this session of the Congress, I am in com- 
plete accord with the views set forth in 
the editorials which follow: 

From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of August 
16, 1957 
Foreticn Am Cur 

One word from President Eisenhower and 
the House Appropriations Committee does 
what it pleases, 
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Late Wednesday the President signed the 
bill authorizing foreign aid appropriations 
totaling $3,367,083,000. This was half a bil- 
lion less than he wanted, but in a special 
news conference he said he thought it would 
be enough, provided Congress appropriated 
the full amount. If it didn’t, he might have 
to call a special session, 

A few hours later a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee approved a 
bill authorizing the expenditure of $2,524,- 
760,000—a cut of more than $800 million. 

Yesterday morning President Eisenhower 
issued a statement calling for a restoration 
of the cut, “in the conviction that the na- 
tional interests of this country are deeply 
involved.” 

Whereupon the full committee met and 
promptly voted to uphold the subcommittee’s 
$800 million cut. So who's out of step with 
whom? 

The House committee’s action, we believe, 
simply reflects the sentiment of the people. 
They're fed up with the idea of perpetual 
foreign aid. They think it's about time our 
friends and allies—if such they be—stood 
on their own feet, economically, and financed 
their own defense needs to a greater extent 
than they are now doing. They are skeptical 
of the results claimed for the foreign-aid 
program and they are not sold on the merit 
of foreign aid to Tito and the possibility 
that it may be extended to other Communist 
countries. In general, if we interpret the 
public pulse correctly, the people want 
Government spending cut and their taxes 
reduced. 

While the Appropriations Committee was 
defying the President, another House com- 
mittee—the one on Government Opera- 
tions—made news. It reported that the 
State Department had illegally tapped the 

's emergency fund for more than 
a half million dollars in -the last 14 years 
to pay for public opinion polls. Even if this 
had been done legally, through appropria- 
tions made by Congress, it woud seem to be 
a silly sort of business and a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. By clipping the Gallup 
Poll out of any one of the scores of news- 
papers which use it, the Department could 
have found out what the public’s opinion 
was on almost every conceivable issue. 

It might be useful to know what the De- 
partment's poll found out about the public’s 
opinion of foreign aid, but Congress will 
never know because, in a crowning act of 
stupidity, the results were labeled “confi- 
dential.” Oh, well. 

We don't think the foreign-aid outlook is 
as dark as the President pictured it. To 
begin with, the Senate will probably restore 
some of the cuts made by the House and 
there will be a compromise appropriation of 
possibly $2,800,000,000. And if that isn't 
enough, the foreign-aid spenders have un- 
expended balances of more than $6 billion 
to draw on. 


{From the Cleveland Press of August 16, 
1957 


THE FACTS ABOUT Forricn Am 


President Eisenhower has a real fight on 
his hands in attempting to avoid deeper cuts 
in the appropriations for foreign aid. 

Judging by his extraordinary efforts, he 
regards this as the biggest issue between him 
and Congress. He puts is virtually on a life- 
and-death basis. 

The cuts approved by the House in a rous- 
ing battle were made in the face of the Presi- 
dent’s dramatic pleas, which included a 
threat to call Congress back in special ses- 
sion. 

Despite all the fuss, the amount of the 
House reduction is less than Congress cut 
from foreign-aid requests in any year of the 
Eisenhower administration except 1955. 

But what the House obviously had in mind 
was the huge backlog of forelgn-aid money 
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still in the pipelines. As of June 30, more 
than 86 billion previously appropriated still 
was unspent—enough in itself as the House 
Appropriations Committee pointed out, to 
run the program well into 1959. 

Beyond this, another couple of billions will 
be available for assistance to other countries 
in foreign currencies accumulated under the 
surplus crop disposal program abroad. 

Both the President and some of his sup- 
porters allege that the cuts cannot be justi- 
fied. But it is not the cuts which need 
to be justified. It is the spending of tax- 
payer money, for whatever purpose. 
President simply has not made out a case. 


Help Block the Drive for More 


Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiaia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present herewith a very force- 
ful editorial which appeared in the Sun- 
day, August 18, 1957, issue of the Shreve- 
port Times, Shreveport, La. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Help Block the Drive 
for More Immigration” and is as follows: 
HELP BLOCK THE Drive ror More IMMIGRATION 


During the 12 months ending last June 
30, with the much-maligned Walter-McCar- 
ran Immigration Act in full effect, 343.738 
aliens were permanently admitted to the 
United States. For most Americans, this 
total is sufficient, marking a level at which 
the inflow of allens should be held, 

However, the total is not sufficient in the 
eyes of powerful propaganda and lobbyist 
groups now at. work in Washington. 

Under the terms of a dozen or more amend- 
ments now being urged as necessary changes 
in the Walter-McCarran Act, the number of 
aliens admitted to the United States would 
be more than doubled—the proj an- 
nual increase being estimated at 378,200. 

One proposed amendment which Congress 
is considering would change the base year 
for fixing quotas from 1920 to 1950. Be- 
cause of the increase in the Nation's popu- 
lation, that would mean boosting quotas by 
approximately 65,000 annually. 

Another proposed amendment would 
transfer annually about 70,000 in unused 
quotas from northern and western European 
countries to the countries of southern and 
eastern Europe and Asia. There was sound 
logic in assigning the quotas originally to 
the northern and western areas of Europe, 
based upon the origins to which this coun- 
try's population is traced, and there is no 
Treason to disregard that logic now. 

Still another amendment would permit 
Asiatics born outside of Asian countries to 
use the non-Asiatic quotas, and if born in 
nonquota countries to immigrate to the 
United States without quota limitation. 
One estimate is that 600,000 Asia ties now in 
the New World would become eligible for 
immigration to the United States under this 
amendment. 

The other changes being urged upon Con- 
gress are similar in general effect to those 
above. 

In addition to these highly undesirable 
proposals to relax restraints upon immigra- 
tion, other proposed amendments to the 
Walter-McCarran Act would break down 
such security safeguards as the fingerprint- 
ing of aliens, One amendment would require 
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court review of the action of American con- 
suls in issuing or declining to issue visas. 
Another would provide waiver to travel docu- 
ments presently required of all aliens seeking 
admission to this country. 

Taking the lead in urging Congress to re- 
ject any and all changes in the Walter- 
McCarran Act is the American Legion, which 
has throughout its history wielded a strong 
influence in behalf of sound immigration 
legislation. The Legion denounces each of 
the amendments mentioned above, and urges 
citizens generally to take the same position, 
and to communicate their views to their 
Senators and Representatives. The Times 
unreservedly recommends this course. 

While there are no doubt some worthy 
organizations working for immigration-law 
changes, it is an undeniable fact that the 
most vociferous foe of the Walter-McCarran 
Act is the Communist Party. The aim be- 
hind Red opposition to the act is partly to 
bring about the entrance of alien Commu- 
nists and partly to destroy unity within the 
United States by increasing the number of 
aliens in the population. 

Congress should turn a deaf ear to all 
pleadings for revision of the immigration 
law. The Walter-McCarran Act was drafted 
carefully, after long study. It has func- 
tioned well. It should be retained intact, 
no matter how much howling for amend- 
ments echoes through Washington. 


Objections to H. R. 8002 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to place in the Recor a tele- 
gram which I have received from Mr. 
William M. Allen, president of the Boeing 
Airplane Co., analyzing many of the ob- 
jections to the enactment of H. R. 8002. 
Mr. Allen speaks from the experience of 
the Boeing Co. as one of the principal 
defense contractors, I feel the objections 
he states to this bill are valid and 
strongly urge my colleagues to study 
them carefully before supporting this 
legislation which would, I am afraid, 
throw a monkey wrench into our system 
for defense procurement and in the end 
result in more—not less—Federal ex- 
penditures. 

The telegram follows: 

SEATTLE, WasH., August 20, 1957. 
The Honorable Don MAGNUSON, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Our study of the proposed change in meth- 
ods of appropriating funds and authorizing 
contracts, as contained in H. R. 8002, leads 
me to believe that this bill, in its present 
form, contains the following defects which 
might adversely affect the defense 
of Boeing Airplane Co., and thus the economy 
of the State of Washington. The defects are 
principally applicable to programs extending 
over more than 1 year, and such programs 
constitute the bulk of the defense business 
of this company as well as the aircraft indus- 
try generally. 

1. The change to annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis of appropriating funds would re- 
quire detailed advanced estimating of con- 
tract cash expenditures by year. Past ex- 
perience has shown that actual rates of ex- 
penditure by time periods are extremely dif- 
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cult to accurately determine. This is par- 
ticularly true when a substantial portion of 
the end product is purchased and/or subcon- 
tracted from thousands of subcontractors 
and vendors. Furthermore, if the rate of ex- 
penditures exceed the estimates, funds might 
not be available to make payments to the 
contractor. This could also tend to increase 
overall costs of programs by requiring a con- 
tractor to pace his efforts to stay within 
estimates of expenditures rather than pro- 
ceed on most economical total program basis. 
2. Any delay by Congress in appropriating 
funds for a new year would result in invoices 
not being paid, which could seriously disrupt 
the financial program of the company, a5 
well as its ability to maintain a stable work 
force, and, in addition, its ability to make 
timely payments to its subcontractors and 
vendors. 

3. The bill contains authority to enter into 
contracts for programs in excess of funds ap- 
propriated for the next ensuing year, but 
statements in committee reports indicate 
that contract authority would be good for 
1 year only. This could result in a year-end 
rush to place contracts before authority ex- 
pired, which is an old evil of several years 
ago, now eliminated from the present method 
of appropriating funds which are available 
until expended. 

4. In those instances where contracts ex- 
tending over more than 1 year are termi- 
nated, the contractor might have to await an 
appropriation by Congress before termination 
costs could be paid. 

For the reasons indicated above, I belleve 
this bill should be given further study before 
it is adopted by Congress. As you may know, 
a majority of the members of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee is opposed to this 
bill. If you agree with my views and those 
of the majority of the members of the House 
Appropriations Committee, I would appre- 
clate whatever action you may take to delay 
enactment of this bill~until its impact upon 
defense contractors can be better analyzed 
and considered. 

WILLIAM M. ALLEN, 
President, Boeing Airplane Co. 


Conflict-of-Interest Statutes Conflict With 
Best Interests of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, success 
in private life is at least a good indication 
that a man will be successful in Govern- 
ment service. It is at least some assur- 
ance that qualities which the business 
world was willing to pay handsomely for 
will be brought to Government service 
and thereby the Government and the 
people will benefit. It is also assurance 
that the possessor of such qualities is 
pretty unlikely to be a thief, chiseler, 
racketeer, grafter, or other slimy-type 
character because people of that type are 
so seldom successful in legitimate pur- 
Suits. 

A look back at the pre-1953 era of 
scandals in Government discloses few, 
if any, culprits that could be classified as 
successful men prior to their entry into 
Government service. Thus the conflict 
of interest statutes, based on the as- 
sumption that successful people are 
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Crooks and must be stripped of any pos- 
Sible temptation to make their decisions 
in Government posts on the basis of what 
is good for themselves and their friends 
instead of the United States and its peo- 
ple, just do not stand up. The practical 
effect of such statutes, when combined 
With the constant abuse these people get 
from congressional committees and free- 
Wheeling, one step above Confidential 
Magazine type newspaper columnists, is 
to keep a lot of good talent away from 
Washington that is badly needed. 

A further amplification of the problem 
is set forth in the following editorial by 

wrence A. Collins, Sr., appearing in 
the Long Beach Independent: 

USELESS SACRIFICE 


As Neil H. McElroy takes over the tre- 
Mendous responsibilities as Secretary of De- 
tense he must dispose of all interests he has 
in any enterprise that may have contracts 
With the Government. He will be succeed- 
ing Charles Wilson who-sacrificed several 
Million dollars when he sold his General 
Motors. stock to accept the Defense post in 
the Cabinet. In addition, Mr. Wilson gave 
Up a salary of over $600,000 a year. Mr. 
— is giving up a salary of $285,000 a 


Each of these men achieved success in 
industry after years of working up from the 

ttom. They proved their ability and hon- 
esty. Each of them has long records of un- 
Selfish public cervice. The can afford to take 
Over great public responsibility only because 

ey have accumulated enough money and 
securities to make up for the difference in 
the Cabinet post salary of $25,000 a year. 

Mr. McElroy must sell his 600 shares of 
Genera} Electric and 200 shares of Chrysler 

: stock. These are a minute percentage 
ot the stock In these corporations. The in- 
Come to the holder would be $1,800 a year. 
Tt would be difficult for the money to be in- 
Yested in the stock of any industry that did 
Rot do some business with the Government. 

In our opinion the rule requiring disposal 
ot all ties with former employment or in- 
vestments is unrealistic. The type of man 
Who is sought for these high positions is big 
enough to refuse favoritism to companies in 
Which he holds stock. In fact, it is probable 
zuch men would lean over backwards in such 
affairs. To be sure they are not to be criti- 
Cied they would make it harder on former 
associates than they would if they had no 

&ncial connections, 

There are always a few in Government who 
Play favorites. But men who have been suc- 
Ctssful in operating big enterprises have to 

ve a lot of commonsense and character. 
The chiselers are usually men who never op- 
crated a legitimate business or who were 
never successful before taking public em- 
Ployment. 

If the “conflict of interests” theory were 
sound it would have to go much further than 
the kind of securities owed by the individual. 

t would be concerned with the man’s chil- 
Gren and friends. A man might do a favor 
that would be helpful to a relative when he 
Would scorn doing so because he happened 
to own stock in a company. 

Most Cabinet officers in the President's 
Official family are responsible for more em- 
Ployees and money than is the head of any 
Private enterprise in the Nation. Our only 
hope for efficiency and sound judgment in 
handling the people’s business is to have 
men who have proved their ability. Such 
men are already employed. The only reason 
they are willing to leave that employment is 
that they feel they owe it to their country— 
or they are wealthy enough that they can af- 
Tord to take on a new challenge. 

It is becoming even harder to get such men 
to accept public office. The pay of $25,000 
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a year is less than many salesmen or union 
leaders receive. Young men cannot afford 
to take such jobs. Mr. McElroy is only 52 
years of age. But he has been one of the 
outstanding successes of the Nation. He has 
long shown his devotion to public service. 
His having to dispose of all his interests with 
any enterprise dealing with the Government 
is demanding a sacrifice which is unreason- 
able and actually meaningless from a prac- 
tical standpoint, 


The Spirit of Babe Ruth Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
written by Harry H. Schlacht for the 
East Side News, a publication circulated 
in the 19th Congressional] District of 
New York on the anniversary of the 
death of the immortal Mr. Baseball 
Babe Ruth: ; 

Tue (SPRIT or Base RUTH Lives ON 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Today marks the ninth anniversary of the 
death of Babe Ruth, He was a great sport. 
He was a great sportsman. He was a great 
showmen. He was Mr. Baseball. 

The story of Babe Ruth will fascinate the 
children for years to come. He was a great 
influence for good in the life of American 
children. He exemplified the truth that 
only in America can a poor lad rise to fame 
and riches through his own athletic prowess. 
in the fashion of a Horatio Alger hero. He 
rose to become the toast of the Nation. 

Babe Ruth was a symbol of what can be 
achieved in the face of handicap. He was 
an emblem of American sportsmanship. He 
was a product of American opportunity. 
His name is written of American opportu- 
nity. His name is written large in the an- 
nals of the sporting world. His living per- 
sonality is enshrined in our hearts. 

In youth, he was a problem child. In 
manhood, he was a respected citizen. He 
was cast in the American mold. He was 
tough and rough, and yet he was as gentle 
as a lamb with children whom he loved and 
who loved him. Babe Ruth loved his fellow 
man. 

The three images which will remain long- 
est in the memory of our people will be the 
sight of Babe knocking the ball out of the 
park, will be the sight of Babe sitting be- 
side a kid's bed in a hospital, will be the 
sight of Babe giving a new lease on Ife toa 
sick child. ; 

He was a God-loving man. He was a true 
American. Babe Ruth loved his church. It 
was there that he was fired with ambition. 
It urged him to overcome obstacles. It as- 
sured him against all dangers. It sustained 
him against all fears of failure. 

If there is anything on earth that made 
him dream Heaven, it was what he felt 
within the sacred walls of St. Mary's Indus- 
trial School. It was the joy that he brought 
to little children. It was the happiness that 
he brought to his fellow man. His joy of 
service was the tenderest note on the key- 
board of our hearts. 

Babe Ruth believed that the gate of 
Heaven is the door to the church temple; 
the key to Heaven is the key to His taber- 
nacle; the Joy of Heaven is the possession of 
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that God whom first he found within his 
church's holy precincts, 

He was a man who practiced friendship 
and friendliness to a fault. His life was 
filled with prayer. His life was aflame with 
love. His life was winged with faith. His 
life was vibrant with spiritual force. 

Babe Ruth's life has become a legend. 
His name will linger long after the pages 
that carried his fame will have yellowed with 
age. His memory will be measured not in 
length of years, but in his achievements. 
His feats on the diamond will be the golden 
page of baseball. 

Babe Ruth is not dead. He will live 
among the immortals of our national pas- 
time. He will live as long as baseball lives. 
Men who have achieved do not die. 


Address by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Vice 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, at 
the Annual National Convention of the 
Jewish War Veterans at Boston, Mass., 
on August 17, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr, CARRIGG, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein the following ad- 
dress by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Vice 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, at 
the annual national convention of the 
Jewish War Veterans at Boston, Mass., 
on August 17, 1957: 

ADDRESS BY GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER, VICE 
CHIEF or Starr, UNITED STATES ARMY, AT 
THE ANNUAL NATIONAL COMMANDER'S DIN- 
NER, 62D ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE U. S. A., 
Statier HOTEL, Boston, Mass., Aucust 17, 
1957 
I deeply appreciate the opportunity to join 

you tonight on this important occasion. I 
was very pleased to recelve an invitation to 
talk to this distinguished group of American 
citizens who, after serving your country in 
uniform, continue to devote considerable 
time and effort to the furtherance of our 
national security. 

The combat service of such men as your 
national executive director, Ben Kaufman, 
stands as a testimonial to the extent of your 
wartime contributions. As a fighting infan- 
try sergeant during World War I, his bravery 
was recognized by awards from nine 
allied governments and our Nation's highest 
decoration, the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
The wartime records of Mr. Kaufman and 
many other members of your organization— 
in two World Wars and the recent war in 
Korea—are those of which you may well be 
proud. X 

We in the Army and in the other services 
also are keenly aware of the achievements 
of your national legislative director, Bernard 
Weitzer, which reflect the continuing efforts 
of the membership of this organization In 
support of maintaining adequate military 
forces to preserve the security of the United 
States and the free world, I assure you 
that we in the Armed Forces share your de- 
sire for military forces which provide, both 
in quantity and quality, an adequate deter- 
rent to war and the capability of winning 
a war if deterrence falls. I hope in my com- 
ments tonight to provide you with a better 
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understanding of the situation which con- 
fronts us in the world today and the way 
the United States is designing our military 
forces to cope with it. 

First, in turning to the situation we face, 
it is hardly necessary to underline to this 
audienee that the aim of international com- 
munism is world domination. This aim has 
been deeply rooted in Communist minds 
since the October revolution in 1917 and 
has been repeatedly stated by Communist 
leaders since that date. It is their aim today 
as surely as it ever was, and from it stems 
the real threat to the future of the United 
States. 

This threat to the security of our country 
and the measures we must take to guard 
against it fall into four main categories: 
military, economic, political, and psycho- 
logical. Since the news media keep you suf- 
ficiently informed on the nature of the other 
threats, I shall confine my remarks to the 
military threat that confronts us. 

Fortunately, the military threat is a tangi- 
ble one. Thus, it is possible—indeed es- 
sential—to take concrete steps to meet it, 
The simple truth is that the Communist bloc 
today possesses vast military power in both 
Europe and in Asia with which it is capable 
of launching an attack anywhere along the 
entire frontier of the free world. 

What are the specfic forces that make up 
this Communist military threat? First, the 
powerful, well-trained and moderniged ar- 
mies, supported by a strong tactical air force, 
provide the foundation of the Communist 
military strength. These large armies of 
the Soviet Union, the Chinese Communists, 
and their many satellites represent far 
greater strength than that required solely 
for defense.. Second, a serious naval threat 
is posed by the Soviet Navy with its power- 
ful submarine fleet which is capable of seri- 
ously interfering with our sea lines of com- 
munication and the ability to supply our 
allies and to support our own forces overseas. 
Third, Soviet air power has achieved a strong 
alr bombardment capability against coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia and an increasing 
ability to launch a surprise atomic attack 
on the United States and free world nations. 

This does not imply, however, that inter- 
national communism will not resort to ag- 
gressions short of general war. The 40-year 
history of Communism is far too replete with 
examples of subversion and deliberate ag- 
gressions short of general war for us to bar- 
bor false hopes regarding Communist intent 
and capabilities. Greece, Korea, and Viet- 
nam—3 of the 8 limited-type wars 
that the Communists have initiated or par- 
ticipated in since World War II—clearly in- 
dicate their recent record in this regard. 

The possibility of the small war is, there- 
fore, one which we cannot overlook. As 
atomic capabilities approach parity, it is 
certainly a likely type of conflict. Should 
it break out, it must be dealt with quickly 
and effectively. Otherwise, it could result 
in the piecemeal erosion of the free world, 
or it could spread into the general war which 
we are trying so urgently to avoid. 

At this point you may well ask: How do 
the Armed Forces contribute to preventing 
war? Since the threat to our country's se- 
curity is multiple—on the land and sea and 
in the air—each service has indispensable 
role to play. The Army, Navy, and Air Force 
form a unified team to deal with these 
threats. I can best illustrate how the de- 
terrent efforts of the three services are 
meshed together by outlining some of the 
major forces which contribute to the main- 
tenance of our security. 

First, the Air Force-Navy air retaliatory 
forces—a powerful deterrent with which I 
know you are familiar—serve as an obvious 
warning that a surprise attack on the United 
States will surely bring immediate retalia- 
tory attacks on the enemy. 
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Related to our air capability are those 
forces located here in the United States de- 
signed to defeat a surprise enemy air attack. 
The continental air defense of our country is 
a triservice effort combining the Air Force 
early-warning radar stations in the Arctic, 
Navy radar ships at sea, and airborne early 
warning planes, Air Force interceptors, and 
Army air-defense missile units. 

The forces of our Army, Navy, and Alr 
Force deployed overseas represent another 
important part of our deterrent structure. 
In Europe, the United States Sixth Fleet in 
the Mediterranean is a powerful influence 
in maintaining stability in the Middle East. 
Ready units of the Air Force clearly indicate 
our ability to retaliate promptly and effec- 
tively should the Communists attack. Fac- 
ing the Communist armies, strong Army 
forces—along with the armies of our allles 
yisibly block the paths of aggression, These 
Army forces form the protective shield which 
covers the bases of the three services, there- 
by permitting us to deliver the full weight 
of the free world’s military power in the 
event of war. x : 

On the other side of the world in the Far 
East we find a very similar situation. The 
United States Seventh Fleet patrols the 
waters off the China coast. Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine units comprise additional, 
visible deterrent strength. In Korea, two 
United States Army divisions are an integral 
part of the United Nations Command. This 
powerful blocking force—built around the 
battle-tested divisions of our stalwart ally, 
the Republic of Korea—assures the so-called 
Chinese People's Volunteers and North 
Korean Communists that the initial success 
of their deliberate attack in 1950 will never 
again be possible. 

Here at home the Armed Forces keep their 
ready backup strength. The Army, for ex- 
ample, maintains additional divisions, which 
are the forces the Communists would quickly 
encounter in increasing numbers if they 
launched an attack anywhere in the world. 
In a general war these ready forces would 
promptly reinforce our troops overseas, which 
would be heavily engaged from the start of 
the war by powerful enemy armies. , 

In addition to our own Armed Forces—de- 
ployed overseas and available at home to re- 
inforce our overseas forces in event of at- 
tack—we are assisting our free-world friends 
in developing forces required for our collec- 
tive security. We are accomplishing this 
important objective through our mutual- 
security program—frequently misnamed the 
foreign-aid program, This program stresses 
mutual security—the security of both the 
United States and our free-world friends. 

As the first Department. of Defense Direc- 
tor of the military aid program—one part of 
the overall mutual-securlty program—I have 
been particularly interested In what the pro- 
gram is accomplishing throughout the free 
world. I have recently returned from the 
Far East, where I have been the commander 
in chief of the Far East and United Nations 
Commands for more than 2 years, Accord- 
ingly, I have had the opportunity to observe 
at firsthand the tremendous’ accomplish- 
ments of our mutual-security program, As 
in Europe, where our NATO allies possess 
much greater military strength today than 
would ever have been possible without the 
assistance rendered under this program, our 
allies in the Far East stand as a strong bul- 
wark against further Communist aggression. 
They, too, are a strong deterrent against 
future attacks. 

In Korea in 1950 we saw the price of mili- 
tary weakness, and as a result we and the 
other nations who answered the call of the 
United Nations Security Council to come to 
the aid of the Republic of Korea paid a very 
heavy price in blood and treasure to defeat 
the Communist aggressor who deliberately 
planned the attack to eliminate the last free- 
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world foothold on the northeast Asian Con- 
tinent. 

Our mutual-security program is designed 
to assist in maintaining a common world- 
wide defense against the constant threat of 
international communism. It is the pro- 
gram that saved Greece and Turkey in the 
late 1940s without the necessity of our 
direct armed support and consequent ex- 
penditure of American lives. What feature 
of the program could more convincingly and 
effectively recommend it to the American 
people than its demonstrated service, not 
only to the security of our friends but to our 
own security as well? 

Now let us sharpen our focus on what 
our mutual-security program is doing for 
ourselves and our allies in this battle against 
international communism, Let us take a 
look at the Republic of Korea—one of our 
stanchest allies. I have selected the Re- 
public of Korea because I am most familiar 
with the situation there where during the 
last 2 years I commanded the military forces 
charged with the mission of protecting that 
Republic from renewed Communist. aggres- 
sion. 

The military situation in the Republic of 
Korea can best be described as that of sus- 
pended war, No progress whatsoever has 
been made in attaining a political settle- 
ment of the shooting war which was sus- 
pended 4 years ago when the military armi- 
stice was signed on July 27, 1953. The Re- 
public of Korea—as the result of Commu- 
nist actions—still remains a divided nation. 
Along the 155-mile Korean front strong 
enemy forces have the capability of strik- 
ing powerful blows—as they did in 1950— 
without warning. 

That front is held by the forces of the 
United Nations Command comprising prin- 
cipally the battle-tested Republic of Korea 
Army, two famous United States divisions— 
the 7th and 24th—and thé forces of our allies 
in the United Nations Command. The air- 
space in the vicinity of the front is patrolled 
by our 5th United States Air Force and the 
Republic of Korea Alr Force. Coastal naval 
patrol against Communist infiltration and 
smuggling is provided by the’ Republic of 
Korea Navy. 

Here in the United States, we devote about 
one-half of our budgetary expenditures to 
national defense. The Republic of Korea 
devotes about 71 percent of its budget for 
defense purposes. Even with this heavy ex- 
penditure, the Republic of Korea with its 
limited resources cannot meet all defense 
costs. They can and do provide in large 
measure the requirements of courage, deter- 
mination, and deyoted service in opposing 
the Communist threat which faces them. 
They must, however, look to us+since they 
have no means of providing their own—for 
ammunition, guns, planes, ships, equipment 
of all kinds, gasoline, and the other military 
supplies essential to maintaining constant 
readiness against a surprise attack. While 
I have used the Republic of Korea as an 
example, many of our other allles being aided 
under the mutual-security program ars 
equally dependent upon us for support. 

I am sure that the members of this audl- 
ence—who themselves have actively and per- 
sonally participated in the defense of our 
country—appreciate fully how important it 
is to keep these forces of our allies—espe- 
clally along the frontiers of the free world— 
equipped and ready to defend themselves 
and oppose any future Communist aggres- 
sion. In defending themselves they also 
defend the United States. These are the ob- 
jectives of our mutual security program. I 
am sure that you will agree with me that 
money spent for these purposes contributes 
substantially to the security of the United 
States, as well as to the security of our 
allies, and makes military, economic, and na- 
tional security sense. : 
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I would like to say a few words about the 

ent discussions presently taking 

Place in London. How—you may properly 

ak — do these fit into the situation I have 

been discussing: namely, military strength 
and national security? 

The meetings in London of the United Na- 

ns Disarmament Subcommittee represents 
a concerted effort upon the part of the 
United States and {ts free world allies to 

an agreement with the Soviet Union 
Which will provide a safeguarded—I repeat, 
Safeguarded—tfirst stage agreement. 

I would like to make one point crystal 
Clear. In spite of the Communist propa- 
Ganda to the contrary, the United States 

for years consistently taken the lead in 
Seeking a safeguarded agreement on disarm- 
ament. To this end, the United States has 
made positive and constructive proposals 
that would bring under control the nuclear 
t; bring about controls on conventional 
armaments and armed forces; bring about 
Controls in the development of outer space 
Objects, and the creation of aerial and 
ground inspection to provide against sur- 

Prise attacks. 
Until first-stage, safeguarded agreements 
in these regards have been reached, how- 
rer, it Is vital to the security of the United 
tates and our free world allies that we 
Maintain a strong military posture that will 
our individual and collective security. 

I hope that my remarks tonight have pro- 

ded you with a better understanding of 

situation we face and the measures your 
country and its Armed Forces are taking to 

Cope with the current situations. 
In conclusion, I would like to emphasize 
t national security is everybody's busi- 
not the concern of our Armed Forces 


alone. Our strength—at home and abroad / 


ela accurately reflect your demands—it will 
no better than you insist that it be. 
E deeply appreciate the opportunity—and 
has been a real pleasure—to talk to a 
Koup that has shown so much interest and 
voted so much time and effort in the in- 
terest of our national security as you have. 


Why the South Must Prevail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


k Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, so much 
as been written in the newspapers and 
Periodicals of sections of our Nation out- 
de of the South concerning the so- 
called civil-rights bill, definitely slanted 
to prejudice the minds of the American 
ple against the South, that I was 
agreeably surprised to note in a maga- 
t published in Orange, Conn., Na- 
ponal Review, a weekly journal of opin- 
on, an artiele entitled “Why the South 
ust Prevail.’ Under leave to insert 
My remarks 1 include this article: 
Way Tux Sovran Must PREVAIL 
The most important event of the past 3 
ks was the remarkable and unexpected 
Vote by the Senate to guarantee to defend- 
. in a criminal contempt action the priv- 
Mea of a jury trial. That vote does not 
®cessarily affirm a citizen’s intrinsic rights: 
al by jury in contempt actions, civil or 
it 1, is not an American birthright, and 
Cannot, therefore, be maintained that the 
mate's yota upheld, pure and simple, the 
n law. 
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What the Senate did was to leave undis- 
turbed the mechanism that spans the ab- 
stractions by which a society is guided and 
the actual, sublunary requirements of the 
individual community. In that sense, the 
vote was a conservative victory. For the 
effect of it is—and let us speak about it 
bluntly—to permit a jury to modify or waive 
the law in such circumstances as, in the 
judgment of the jury, require so grave an 
interposition between the law and its vio- 
lator. 

What kind of circumstances do we speak 
about? Again, let us speak frankly. The 
South does not want to deprive the Negro 
of a vote for the sake of depriving him of 
the vote. Political scientists assert that 
minorities do not vote as a unit. Women 
do not vote as a bloc, they contend; nor do 
Jews, or Catholics, or laborers, or nudists— 
nor do Negroes; nor will the enfranchised 
Negroes of the South. 

If that is true, the South will not hinder 
the Negro from voting—why should it, if the 
Negro vote, like the women's, merely swells 
the volume, but does not affect the ratio, of 
the vote? In some parts of the South, the 
white community merely intends to prevail! 
that is all. It means to prevail on any issue 
on which there is corporate disagreement be- 
tween Negro and white. The white commu- 
nity will take whatever measures are neces- 
sary to make certain that it has its way. 

What are such issues? Is school integra- 
tion one? The NAACP and others insist that 
the Negroes as a unit want integrated schools. 
Others disagree, contending that most Ne- 
groes approve the social separation of the 
races. What if the NAACP is correct, and the 
matter comes to a vote in a community in 

which Negroes predominate? The Negroes 
would, according to democratic processes, win 
the election; but that is the kind of situation 
the white community will not permit. The 
white community will not count the marg- 
inal Negro yote. The man who did not count 
it will be hauled up before a jury, he will 
plead not guilty, and the jury, upon delib- 
eration, will find him not guilty. A Federal 
judge, in a similar situation, might find the 
defendant guilty, a judgment which would 
affirm the law and conform with the relevant 
political abstractions, but whose conse- 
quences might be violent and anarchistic. 
The central question that emerges—and it 
is not a parliamentary question or a ques- 
tion that is answered by merely consulting a 
catalogue of the rights of American citizens, 
born equal—is whether the white commu- 
nity in the South is entitled to take such 
measures as are necessary to prevail, po- 
litically and culturally, in areas in which it 
does not predominate numerically? The 
_ sobering answer is “yes"—the white com- 
munity Is so entitled because, for the time 
being, it is the advanced race. It is not easy, 
and it is unpleasant, to adduce statistics 
evidencing the median cultural superiority 
of white over Negro; but it is a fact that ob- 
trudes, one that cannot be hidden by ever-so- 
busy egalitarians and anthropologists. The 
question, as far as the white community is 
concerned, is whether the claims of civiliza- 
tion supersede those of universal suffrage. 
The British belleve they do, and acted ac- 
cordingly, in Kenya, where the choice was 
dramatically one between civilization and 
barbarism, and elsewhere; the South, where 
the conflict is by no means dramatic, as In 
Kenya, nevertheless perceives important 
qualitative differences between its culture 
and the Negroes’, and intends to assert ‘ts 
own. 

National Review belleyes that the South's 
premises are correct. If the majority wills 
what is socially atavistic, then to thwart the 
majority may be, though undemocratic, en- 
lightened, It is more important for any 
community, anywhere in the world, to affirm 
and live by civilized standards, than to bow 
to the demands of the numerical majority, 
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Sometimes if becomes impossible to assert 
the will of a minority, in which case it must 
give way, and the society will regress; some- 
times the numerical minority cannot prevail 
except by violence: Then it must determine 
whether the prevalence of its will is worth 
the terrible price of violence. 

The axiom on which many of the argu- 
ments supporting the original version of the 
civil-rights bill were based was universal suf- 
trage. Everyone in America is entitled to 
the vote, period. No right is prior to that, 
no obligation subordinate to it; from this 
premise all else proceeds. 

That, of course, is demagogy. Twenty- 
year-olds do not generally have the vote, and 
it is not seriously argued that the difference 
between 20- and 2i-year-olds is the differ- 
ence between slavery and freedom. The 
residents of the District of Columbia do not 
vote; and the population of the District 
of Columbia increases by geometric pro- 
portion. Millions who have the vote 
do not care to exercise it; millions who 
have it do not know how to exercise it 
and do not care to learn. The great ma- 
jority of the Negroes of the South who do 
not vote do not care to vote, and would not 
know for what to vote If they could. Over- 
whelming numbers of white people in the 
South do not vote. Universal suffrage is not 
the beginning of wisdom or the beginning of 
freedom. Reasonable limitations upon the 
vote are not exclusively the recommenda- 
tion of tyrants or oligarchists (was Jeffer- 
son either?). The problem in the South is 
not how to get the vote for the Negro, but 
how to equip the Negro—and a great many 
whites—to cast an enlightened and respon- 
sible vote. 

The South confronts one grave moral chal- 
lenge. It must not exploit the fact of Ne- 
gro backwardness to preserve the Negro as 
a servile class. It is tempting and con- 
venient to block the progress of a minority 
whose services, as menials, are economically 
useful. Let the South never permit itself to 
do this. So long as it is merely asserting 
the right to impose superior mores for 
whatever period it takes to effect a genuine 
cultural equality between the races, and so 
long as it does so by humane and charitable 
means, the South is in step with civiliza- 
tion, as is the Congress that permits it to 
function. 7 


Foreign Aid Versus Postal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARR S 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe it is most pertinent at this time 
to submit the following editorial entitled 
“Foreign Aid Versus Postal Aid,” which 
appeared in the Davenport (Iowa) Dem- 
ocrat and Times on Sunday, August 18, 
1957: 

FOREIGN Am Versus Postat Am 

Postal workers of the Nation are deserving 
of better salary considerations, as pointed 
out in another article on this page today. 

Deterioration in postal services, already evi- 
dent, will surely get worse unless the Con- 
gress takes its sights off foreign-ald appro- 
priations long enough to face up realistically 
to the serious problems at our own doorsteps, 

When compensation in the postal services 
is so low that it has to draw on undesirables 
who can’t hold down jobs in the other posts, 
it would seem that the President and the 
Congress should. take prompt action to rem- 
edy the situation, 
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Patrons of the United States mall services 
certainly don’t want to entrust their pre- 
cious letters and packages to carriers re- 
cruited right off the streets. 

While the House of Representatives recog- 
nizes the need for postal pay increases, and 
has passed a bill to accomplish this end, the 
Senate hasn't even had any hearings on the 
measure. President Eisenhower has indi- 
cated he would veto a pay hike for postal 
and other Federal employees on the grounds 
that it would generate more inflation, 

The President and the Senate need to be 
aroused by citizens of the Nation to put first 
things first. The matter of handing out bil- 
lions in foreign aid, which is getting all the 
attention in these closing days of Congress, 
could well have waited until our own good 
postal servants were taken care of properly. 


The Hungarian Fight for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from the edi- 
torial staff of the newspaper, Nemzetor, 
which is published by the Free Hun- 
garians in Munich: 

GENTLEMEN: We wish to appeal to the in- 
tellectual elite and youth of the free world 
in this, our first, English-language edition. 

We, the young writers of Hungary's fight 
for freedom, are unknown here in the West, 
even our own country knows little of our 
existence, for our literature was born in 
prisons, concentration camps, and the under- 
ground movements of our universities. Ex- 
amples of our work were never published, 
they were passed on by word of mouth or in 
manuscript form, ‘keeping awake the spirit 
of resistance and fostering that ideal which 
makes us feel part of the free world. 

Inspiring our modest efforts was that in- 
stinctive need—alive in us all—of giving 
expression to truth, Our generation grew 
up in the past 15 years, excluded from the 
intellectual community of Europe and the 
free world, whereas in its thoughts and de- 
sires considered itself part of that commu- 
nity. Our only means of contact with cur- 
rent free intellectual life were the fragments 
of information which reached us through the 
double bars of prison and the Iron Curtain. 
Among us younger writers the refusal to ac- 
cept notorious ideologies and theories created 
an intellectual vacuum, which we eagerly 
tried to fill with the culture of the real 
Europe, Our translations and studies were 
born out of this desire. 

The hatred of the well-known existing re- 
gime and the deep desire to resume closer 
relationship with the free world brought 
about the revolution. Today, our youth at 
home is once again the victim of terror; out 
here political and power groups, through 
their organizations, use it to achieve their 
own ends. We guard the volce of this youth, 
and make its aims our own. What these 
aims are? To tell the world what we expe- 
rienced behind the Iron Curtain, to say also 
what we expect, what we ask for in the inter- 
est of our future, the future of all nations 
of the world. To achieve this end, we are 
prepared to risk causing discomfort to those 
who consider themselves the world’s masters. 

The uprising came suddenly, but found us 
not unprepared. After taking our part in the 
fighting, we founded, on November 3 in Buda- 
pest, the newspaper called Nemzetor. The 
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paper's first edition should have appeared on 
the following day but for the Soviet attack 
on the city. Nemzetor was originally 
founded by Kossuth in the days of the 1848 
revolution. In 1956, fighting once again for 
our national independence, we have carried 
on Kossuth’s tradition. 

There is not one professional journalist 
among us, nor any great authors, The paper 
is written and edited by students, workers 
and intellectuals scattered all over the globe. 
We are independent of all parties, ideologies 
and groups. To remain independent we had 
to make sacrifices here in the West, where 
not arms and ideologies, but money and 
power politics wage constant war. In the 
early days of our existence we were strongly 
advised to attach ourselves to some inter- 
ested group if we wished to survive. We did 
not accept this advice and we are still in 
existence after half a year. It is true, that 
even our Hungarian edition can only appear 
fortnightly, and that this is our first at- 
tempt at a foreign edition, but, at least, we 
remained independent to this day. We re- 
fused security and the offers of world pub- 
licity. All over the world new friends turn 
toward us, moved perhaps by their con- 
science or the feeling of impending world 
catastrophy. 

Perhaps our call has found an echo: the 
sounding of the alarm in a common army of 
intellect, above all national or power inter- 
ests, in this hour of fast approaching danger. 

We turn to you: students, writers, politi- 
cians to those of you who have not yet sold 
your words or pens, help in this common 
fight. Show our paper to your friends, use 
our articles in your publications, Call at- 
tention to our problems, problems on which 
your own bare existence may soon depend. 

You have the right to publish all our 
articles, we only ask you to mention our 
name, and send us three file copies of the 
publication. We do not ask for any remuner- 
ation, but would accept gratefully any sup- 
port you may be able to give. 

Accept the warning of those who fought 
in the front line, and who still keep fighting, 
in the struggle which you will have to face 
some day. 

EDITORIAL STAFF OF Nemzeror. 

Mar 1957. 


Senate’s Chance To Aid United States 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Gould Lincoln appearing in the 
Washington Star of August 20, entitled 
“Senate’s Chance To Aid United States 
Security“: 
Senate's CHANCE To Am UNITED STATES 
SECURITY 


The Senate Appropriations Committee and 
the Senate, itself, have an opportunity to 
act strongly in support of the security of the 
United States. It remains to be seen 
whether the Senate, like the House, is willing 
to play political football with that valuable 
commodity. The mutual security appropria- 
tion bill was slashed by the House last week 
to approximately $2.5 billlon—which is $800 
million less than the authorization bill 
passed by both tHe House and Senate and 
now law. Further, it is $1.3 billion less 
than President Eisenhower said originally 
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was needed to bolster the strength of the 
free world. 

A determination on the part of many - 
Democrats to kick the Republican President 
around, plus the willingness of too many 
Republican Congressmen, in the name of 
economy, to play the same kind of game, was 
responsible for this drastic action. When 
the bill was before the House, a final effort 
to have $715 million restored to the mutual- 
aid funds, made on motion of Representa- 
tive Jupp, of Minnesota, Republican, was de- 
feated by a vote of 254 to 129. The Demo- 
cratie vote against this motion was 171, and 
only 43 Democrats voted for it. The Re- 
publicans—on whom the President might 
have relied for aid—were divided almost 
equally on this vote—86 for and 83 against. 


THE ECONOMY DRIVE 


Early this year mutual security appropria- 
tions—which go to support armed forces 
other than American in key spots in the 
free world, and to give economic aid to na- 
tions needing it and which might turn to 
the Communists—became the prime target 
of the political minded, including those 
who think they will gain support from econ- 
omy-minded voters. The word went out 
that they had sharpened their knives to cut 
these appropriations to the bone. They were 
singled out in the Presidential budget, which 
was regarded.in many quarters as too high 
in these days of peace. And now the blow 
is about to fall. 
~ The Senate is in a position to restore 
some of these funds for mutual security 
and to fight it out with the House in con- 
ference on the appropriation bill. j 


President Eisenhower has appealed again 
and again to Congress not to make these 
drastic cuts in funds which go in major 
part to help finance the armies of Korea, 
Greece, Turkey, Vietnam, and Formosa. 
Without these funds, those countries will 
have to reduce their armed forces materially- 
The cut for Korea, for example, will mean 
a reduction of 5 army divisions—5 out of 22 
divisions. Without striking a blow or firing 
a shot, the Communist armed forces, which 
haye been constantly augmented along the 
Korean border, will see the potential 
strength of the Republic of Korea deprived 
of five divisions. Such a loss in actual war 
would be considered tremendous and vital. 
Considering the fact that American Armed 
Forces and billions of dollars were used only 
a few short years ago to halt the Communist 
drive to ake over the Korean Republic, the 
action of the House seems little short of 
insane. As President Eisenhower . has 
pointed out, we “invested” 135,000 casual- 
ties—Americans boys—in the Korean war, 
and now it is proposed to endanger, or even 
to cast down the drain, that priceless invest- 
ment, 

MOSTLY FOR MILITARY AID 


Almost all of the mutual security funds 
go for military aid—a fact the economists in 
Congress fall to emphasize. They like to 
speak of the mutual aid appropriations as & 
giveaway program. They do not, ap- 
parently, pay attention to the fact that if 
we permit large decreases in the armed 
forces of nations we have as allies in a war 
against the Communist nations, war be- 
comes more probable. They do not reflect 
that if our money for these armed forces is 
withdrawn, our allies cannot maintain their 
strength, for they have not the resources to 
do so. And the money we give to these allles 
of ours puts soldiers under arms and in 
training which would cost us many times 
our contributions if we undertook to arm 
and train a similar number of our own men 
and keep them in the service. 

President Elsenhower was overwhelmingly 
reelected last year because the American peo- 
ple believe (a) he is dedicated to maintain- 
ing peace and (b) he is qualified to perform 
that task. To that end, the President has 
given his utmost effort. Wo have peace, al- 
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though it is constantly threatened by the 

unist ambition to take over the world. 
The military and economic strength of the 
United States remains the great deterrent. 

the President is determined to retain. 
But he has pointed out that without allies 
and their strength in the free world, the task 
Of assuring peace is a burden that would be- 
Come enormous and in all probability im- 
Possible. He rates the mutual-security pro- 
Bram as essential; so essential that he is pre- 
Pared, if world conditions demand it, to call 
Congress back into special session if the 
Program is thrown out of the window now. 


4-H Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us familiar with the 4-H Club 
Program throughout the United States 
are aware of the splendid training of- 
fered to the fine boys and girls who are 
Members. Within the 10th Congres- 
Sional District of Texas, which I am privi- 

ed to represent, we have some very 
Outstanding 4-H Clubs, such as the one 
at Lexington in Lee County, Tex., under 
the expert guidance of Mr. Brown O, 

vey, Lee County agricultural agent. 

One of the members of the Lexington 
4-H Club, John Alexander, has written 
an excellent story about his accomplish- 
Ments through his 4-H Club work, and 

use I know it will be of interest to 

Ose of us in Congress, especially the 

bers from agricultural districts, I 
Would like to have it included in the Con- 
GRESsIonAL REcOoRD. John's story is as 
follows: 

4-H STORY: My 4-H EXPERIENCES AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

(By John Alexander, Lexington, Tex.) 
LESSONS LEARNED 

What I have learned in 4-H Club work. I 
have learned to keep good records on my 

jects, to be submitted in the county 
agent's office on the right date. 

What I have learned to make in 4-H Club 
Work, I have made lamps, brooders, hog 
heds, hog wallows, and self-feeders. 

JOYS AND SATISPACTIONS EXPERIENCED 
What joys and satisfactions I have had in 
H. Some of the joys and satisfactions I 
have had in 4-H are as follows. Fairs and 

evement Days. 

The most exciting day of my life was the 

y of the F. F. A. Livestock Show. I was 
Boing to show my gilt for the first time. 
After the judging was over I was very happy 

use my gilt had taken first place. 

The next satisfaction of my life was when 

€ same gilt took second place at the county 

Another satisfaction of my life was 
when our county agent asked me if I wanted 
to go to the district leadership lab. I had a 
Wonderful time there. Because I learned a 

t of new games that are a lot of fun. I 
alao learned a lot about county councils and 
o ces, because that was the class I was 
in. We discussed a lot about county coun- 
cils. The other group I was in was the 
inging group. We discussed what you had 
to have before you could be a good singer. 
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DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


When I joined 4-H I didn’t know hardly 
anything about livestock. But, with the help 
of our county agent I learned how fast. Be- 
cause he showed me how to keep records on 
my projects. He showed me how to care for 
hogs, cattle, turkeys, chickens, sheep, and 
goats. Our county agent showed me how to 
take care of our tractor and equipment. 


INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY 


Before I was in 4-H I didn't have hardly 
any responsibility. Now since I have been in 
4-H I have had increased responsibility, be- 
cause my parents think that 4-H has taught 
me something about responsibility. 

HELPED OTHERS 


I was in 4-H about 3 years and then I told 
my sister, Vivian, all the fun I was having in 
4-H. After talking to her a long time I 
finally talked her into becoming a 4-H mem- 
ber. She said that she didn’t have a project. 
So I said that was O. K. because she could 
write an essay to win one of the Sears gilts 
that were to be given away. So she said 
that she would write the essay and so a 
helped her to write the essay. About a 
month later she found out that she had won 
a gilt. 

HOW 4-H HAS HELPED OUR FAMILY 


The 4-H has helped us a whole lot, espe- 
cially my parents. Because with all the 
projects that I have I can buy my own clothes 
and I have all the spending money I need 
without asking them for any money. The 
4-H has taught our family a lot about farm- 
ing, and many other things that we didn't 
know about. I am going to save my money 
from my projects to buy me some cattle. 
When cattle are cheap this fall I'm going to 
buy as many as I can so I can sell them this 
spring, when the cattle market is up. 

With that I'm going to build me a fairly 
large brooder house. Because I am going to 
write an essay to try winning 300 baby chicks. 

WHY I LIKE 4-H 


Because it has helped me and my family 
so much. It has really showed us how to 
make better crops. 

What I believe the most important reason 
of all is that I really like our county agent. 
Because he helps us with all our problems 
that we ask him about, and it doesn't mat- 
ter on any subject either. Whenever there 
is a contest he tries to let us know about 
it. Because he likes to see us get awards, he 
tries very hard to get each of the 4-H mem- 
bers to enter each and every contest that 
comes around. 


Sportsmen, Dealers Oppose Unwarranted 
Restrictions on Firearms, Ammunition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
Members in Congress from Montana are 
deeply concerned about a proposed In- 
ternal Revenue Service administrative 
action to place sharp restrictions on fire- 
arms and ammunition. A hearing on 
this matter has been scheduled by the 
Revenue Service here in Washington, 
August 27. 

I should like to present the views of 
our Montana delegation and also the 
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views of our western sportsmen and 
equipment. dealers, which I believe are 
very well expressed in a letter I have just 
received from an eminent physician and 
sportsman, Dr. Alexander C. Johnson, of 
Great Falls. 

The Montana delegation has directed 
the following letter to Mr. Dwight E. Avis, 
Director, Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Divi- 
sion, Internal Revenue Service: 


Dear Mr. Avis; In the opinion of the Mon- 
tana congressional delegation, the proposed 
regulations pertaining to interstate traffic in 
firearms and ammunition appearing in the 
May 3, 1957, Federal Register, represent an 
invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
sportsmen in our State as well as those 
throughout the Nation. Furthermore, the 
procedures that would be established would 
work a hardship and an inconvenience upon 
manufacturers and dealers in sporting arms 
and ammunition. 

The idea of firearms registration by owner 
is not new. In application, however, it ‘s 
associated with attempts to suppress crime 
and amounts to no more than a penalty on 
the millions of law abiding sportsmen and 
gun owners in the hopes of frustrating those 
few individuals who would use firearms for 
illegal purposes. $ 

It is conjectural whether the authority for 
the proposed regulations is contained in the 
Federal Firearms Act. In fact, it appears 
that the Internal Revenue Service is going 
beyond the implications of that act with the 
proposed regulations. 

We object to the adoption of the proposed 
regulations in that they impose unreason- 
able and unwarranted restrictions on mil- 
lions of sportsmen and other gun owners, on 
dealers and the manufacturers and importers 
of firearms and ammunition, 

Sincerely yours, 
$ James E. MURRAY, 
United States Senator. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senator, 
LEE METCALF, 
Member oj Congress. 
LEROY ANDERSON, 
Member oj Congress, 


A BUREAUCRATIC EDICT 


The letter from Dr. Alexander C. 

Johnson is as follows: 
GREAT FALLS, MONT., August 13, 1957. 
The Honorable LERoy ANDERSON, 
Representative From Montana, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am taking this 
opportunity to add my voice to the numerous 
protests you have undoubtedly already re- 
eeived concerning proposed revisions of the 
Internal Revenue Service Regulations per- 
taining to the Federal Firearms Act. 

Hearings on this are scheduled for 10 a. m., 
August 27, Room 3313, Internal Revenue 
Building, Washington, D.C. These hearings 
are in reference to proposals on the part of 
the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the 
Internal Revenue Service which would im- 
pose a multitude of new regulations concern- 
ing the identifications of firearms, firearms 
records by manufacturers, and to add 
absurdity to the ridiculous even the require- 
ment that complete and detailed records be 
kept of over the counter ammunition sales, 
I venture in regard to this latter item alone 
it would take a 10-story building of bureau- 
crats (heaven forbid) to keep the files and 
records alone during an average hunting 
season in Montana. 

A particular item that is particularly dan- 
gerous is the proposal that the Internal Reve- 
nue Service would have the authority to 
examine records, etc., of arms and ammuni- 
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tion dealers at any time during business 
hours. This alone would appear to violate 
the constitutional provisions concerned with 
search and seizure. 

All of these proposals constitute a usurpa- 
tion of legislative action since various pro- 
posals encompassing the matters under con- 
sideration have been many times introduced 
as bills in State legislatures throughout the 
country and by and large have been rejected 
through the education and efforts by the 
honest law abiding sportsman of the country 
who use and enjoy firearms for hunting and 
marksmanship competition. There is no 
need for the proposals of the Internal Reve- 
nue Department and the only excuse that I 
can conceive for these matters even being 
considered is the desire of the Internal Reve- 
nue Department to enhance its own bureau- 
cratic stature. 

The history of all restrictive firearms legis- 
lation shows that the proponents of such 
action fall into two categories: The largest 
group are merely misguided individuals who 
feel that registration and control of firearms 
and ammunition will have beneficial effects 
from the standpoint of law enforcement. 
This is manifestly not so since some areas of 
the most rigid statutes and attempted con- 
trol such as New York City are among the 
highest in crimes of violence involving fire- 
arms. The criminal can always get firearms. 
Restrictive legislation only disarms the hon- 
est sportsman. The second and possibly more 
dangerous group are the subversive elements 
who are aware of the value of a disarmed 
American public should there ever be an in- 
vasion or a war in which internal sabotage 
or turmoil would. be much more easily car- 
ried out by armed subversive groups in the 
face of a disarmed public. This was the ex- 
perience in numerous invaded countries dur- 
ing World War II where the invading army 
simply confiscated registration books and 
either collected the weapons or executed 
those who did not have the weapons listed 
in thelr name. The recent disclosures of ac- 
tive espionage networks in the United States 
suggests that this is not an idle supposition 
or fear. 

I urgently commend to you that you 
exert all efforts to suppress this reprehensible 
attempt of the Internal Revenue Department 
to usurp the legislative prerogatives of the 
Congress by mere bureaucratic edict. 

ALEXANDER C. JOHNSON, M. D., 
Commissioner Great Falls Police De- 
partment, Life Member National 
Rifle Association. 


Address by Col. T. S. Ivy, USMC, 
Director 4th Marine Corps Reserve and 
Recruitment District, Representing 
Headquarters United States Marine 
Corps, Washington, D..C., at the 38th 
Annual Encampment of the Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Held at Harrisburg, Pa., July 10 
Through July 14, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
38th annual encampment of the Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania Veterans of For- 
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eign Wars of the United States*held at 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 10 through July 14, 
there were several outstanding addresses 
delivered by prominent officials of the 
Federal Government in keeping with the 
theme of the encampment Defense 
Means Freedom. 

On July 11, 1957, the following address 
titled “Defense Means Freedom: The 
Role of the Marine Corps,” was delivered 
by Col. T. S. Ivey, USMC, director 4th 
Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment 
District representing Headquarters, 
United States Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

DEFENSE MEANS FREEDOM: THe ROLE OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


(Address by Col. T. S. Ivey, USMC director, 
4th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment 
District, Department of Pennsylvania Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, 38th Annual En- 
campment, Harrisburg, Pa.) . 

It is a very great pleasure to meet with you 
men and women of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars here 
at your 38th annual encampment. 

I have the honor to represent the Marine 
Corps in your encampment program. The 
Commandant of our Corps, General Pate, has 
asked me to convey his best personal wishes 
to all of you and express his hope that 
your State encampment will be a most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable affair. 

Few citizens have such an investment in 
the welfare of our country as those who have 
fought on the field of battle to safeguard our 
Nation's interests. Nor is there any group 
which has a greater reason to want a future 
of peace. 

Your keen interest in our national secu- 
rity remains a vital asset to our overall 
strength. You have every reason to be proud 
of your continuing efforts to promote and 
support an adequate Military Establishment 
for our country. The theme of this encamp- 
ment, Defense Means Freedom, is in keep- 
ing with those efforts. I speak for all ma- 
rines when I express our gratitude for your 
achievements in encouraging public support 
for the national-defense program. 

In any discussion of national defense, it 
seems to me that we should always keep 
clearly in mind why our Nation is engaged 
in a defense effort that dwarfs anything we 
have ever had in time of peace before. We, 
as a Nation, certainly have no designs on the 
territory or rights of any of our neighbors 
in the world community. On the contrary, 
since World War II. we have contributed 
generously in men, money, and the material 
to ald and assist other nations to recover 
from the effects of that war and to safe- 
guard our freedom and integrity. 

I need hardly remind this audience that 
our defense efforts are rather the direct re- 
sult of the menace posed by militant national 
communism. Despite announcements re- 
garding reductions in armed strength, the 
Communists will still retain armed forces far 
in excess of anything needed to defend their 
home territories. This, coupled with the 
expansionist policy of the Communist world, 
means that, for our own safety, we must 
keep our defenses strong. 

We must be so strong and so ready, In 
every department, that it is obvious to the 
entire world, to friend and foe alike, that we 
cannot be defeated on any battlefield, in a 
big war or in a little war, in a global or ina 
peripheral war, by sneak attack or in the long 
pull. 

This is our task today, and it will be our 
task for a long time to come, Our aim is to 
prevent war by our apparent ability to win 
it. 

Today I want to tell you what the Marine 
Corps is doing as its part in maintaining 
defense for freedom. I want to give you an 
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up-to-date report on the role of the corps, 
and how it is organized to play its role. 

Our present regular or active strength 
stands at approximately 200,000 officers 
enlisted. Backing up our active-duty ma- 
rines, and ready to furnish the incr 
strength we would need in event of a large- 
scale emergency, we have a Reserve of ap- 
proximately 265,000 officers and enlisted. 

The condition of the corps today is ex- 
cellent. We attribute this to the high sense 
of motivation which prevails among our in- 
dividual marines. We are made up 100 per- 
cent of yolunteers—vigorous young Ameri- 
cans who share a common desire to serve 
their country. 

The Marine Corps responds to the needs 
of a country which is primarily a maritime 
power. Our Nation, by virtue of its geog- 
raphy and the genius of its people, has ex- 
ploited the value of seapower for almost tw? 
centuries. Seapower is the means which 
enables us to extend our national strength 
beyond our own borders. Without seapower. 
our land strength and our air strength might 
well be confined te bases far removed from 
those areas of the world where we need them 
most. 

Seapower means more than just ships that 
move upon the ocean. It means all the ele- 
ments that make the seas a source of 
strength for us and, conversely, a source o 
weakness for our enemies. It means surface 
strength, air strength, undersea strength. 
and in the particular area of the Marine 
Corps, it means amphibious strength also. 

It is this principle—dependence upon sea- 
power—which dictates the necessity for the 
Marine Corps, the Nation’s amphibious forcé 
in readiness. As such, the corps is con- 
stantly available on the shortest possible 
notice for service beyond the seas in time of 
emergency. 

The corps provides a compact, flexible, mo- 
bile air-ground striking force, ready for em- 
ployment in any sector of the globe on the 
shortest possible notice. The value of such 
a force in the light of present world condi- 
tions cannot be overestimated. f 

To meet its responsibilities as America’s 
emergency military force, the corps is organ 
ized into two main groups: the operating 
forces and the supporting establishment. BY 
act of Congress, we are required to maintain 
3 marine divisions and 3 aircraft wings. 

These forces operate as close-knit air- 
ground teams. They constitute the bulk of 
our operating forces. Our lean supporting 
establishment, consisting of schools, train- 
ing and supply depots, and posts and sta- 
tions, exists for the sole purpose of support- 
ing the operating forces. 

The hard core of our combat organization» 
the 3 divisions and 3 aircraft wings, make UP 
the Fleet Marine Forces assigned to the At- 
lantic and Pacific Fleets. These are strate- 
gically disposed to meet the situation which 
exists in the world today. 

The Second Marine Division and its avia- 
tion partner, the 2d Marine Aircraft 
Wing, are based on the east coast in North 
Carolina. One battalion landing team of this 
air-ground force is afloat with the 6th 
Fleet in the Mediterranean. If the need 
arose, the rest of this division and wing could 
leave for the Mediterranean, or anywhere else 
in a matter of days. 

In southern California, the ist Marine 
Division is based at Camp Pendleton. Its 
supporting Marine Aircraft Wing, the 3d 
is located at nearby El Toro. These units 
are welded together as taut, highly trained 

forces, needing only the co 
and the necessary shipping to load out for 
combat operation. 

Overseas, we have the Ist Marine Brigade 
an air-ground team in the fullest sense—sta- 
tioned in Hawaii. 

Further west, in Okinawa and Saipan, the 
3d Marine Division and ist Marine Air- 
craft Wing (less the units forming the 
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brigade in Hawaii) are poised on the edge of 
a vast area where the flames of aggression 
may break out at any time in many localities. 

All of these units are prepared to move to 
any trouble spot in the world as fast as ships 
or transport aircraft can be made available. 
And they are ready to go into action upon 
Arrival. 

At the moment, the Marine Corps’ primary 

is to help prevent war by deterring 
aggression against the United States or any 
of our allies. 
As I have already indicated, to be effective 
in deterring war, our military strength must 
create in the mind of any potential aggressor 
firm conclusion that any attack against 

the United States or our free world allies, will 
contested and the aggressor will be the 
T. 


To be convincing, our Nation's military 
am must be based on reality. It cannot 
be mere talk or threat. It must be sup- 
Ported by flexible evidence of sufficient armed 
th in being. To be effective, this 
armed strength must be balanced so that it 
is &pplicable to a variety of possible situa- 
Ons. Balance does not mean equal 
Strength in Army, Navy, Air Force, and Ma- 
rine Balance means flexible, mobile, 
Proportioned strength to deter or fight any 
of armed conflict, from jungle or arctic 
Warfare to atom or nonatom wars of any size. 
The Marine Corps contributes to this 
balanced strength primarily through its am- 
Phibious capability and its readiness in 
g. To any potential enemy, the Marine 
represents the immediate striking force 
he would encounter after the outbreak of 
War or the initial act of local aggression. To 
the extent that the Marine Corps is well 
ned, highly mobile, and always ready for 
Prone it is an important part of our Nation's 
eterrent strength. We best serve our coun- 
and its citizens by preventing war, if by 
Our readiness we can accomplish that end. 
In the event deterrence fails, what type 
— war do we expect to have to fight? In 
€ Marine Corps, we rate the all-out atomic 
War as only one form, and not necessarily 
most likely course which war may take. 
This evaluation stems from sound reasoning. 
in atomic capabilities grow, it seems increas- 
ney improbable that an aggressor would 
> tentionally embark on the gamble of àll- 
Ut atomic world war. So as long as we 
kun ataln adequate atomic retaliatory power 
© danger of a general war diminishes. 
At the same time, however, it is becoming 
easingly apparent that what may be a 
2 ut to general war is of much less value 
The deterrent to other forms of aggression, 
d e€ Communists, in their drive for world 
mination, have turned to another kind of 
*truggle—the limited war. This is the kind 
Warfare which has confronted us and our 
in es in Korea, in Indochina, in Malaya, and 
the Middle East. It is the war by proxy, 
It war by satellite, the war by subversion, 
can be argued with logic the real war. 
2 panne Corps e set itself the task 
readiness for any kind of war, the general 
or the limited war. 8 
na all-out war occurs, we see our fleet 
— forces in the role of exploited troops, 
th, g the initiative and capitalizing upon 
the air victory which we must win during 
first weeks of such a war. It may be, of 
* that the enemy would surrender 
5 he found ne could no longer contest 
lik Mastery of the air. But we think it more 
ely that the end would not come until we 
invaded his homeland, defeated his 
8 €s, and seized control of his economic 
Political centers of gravity. 
oat the more likely event of limited war, 
Tole is even more immediate and direct. 
type of disturbance must be dealt with 
Ptly before it precipitates the big war 
no one can truly win. 
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I would call your attention to the fact 
that most of the critical areas where limited 
wars are about to start have a common 
characteristic—they are exposed to the sea, 
Thus sea power can be used effectively in 
the cessation and control of limited wars. 
This is a type of operation in which naval 
power—the Navy and Marine Corps to- 
gether—has had extensive experience and 
significant success, 

The man on the ground with a rifie and 
the warship in the harbor are tangible 
symbols of the power of the United States 
of America. But the threat of nuclear at- 
tack, like the high altitude bomber that 
backs it up, is impossible to see with the 
naked eye. It is like the electric chair; not 
like the policeman on the corner. 

It is probably true to say that one H-bomb 
could kill more people in a millisecond than 
a marine landing force could kill in a year of 
combat. However, it is certainly true that 
a Marine landing force can do a lot of things 
that an H-bomb cannot do. An H- bomb, or 
even the threat of an H-bomb, cannot pro- 
ject our national policy ashore on foreign 
lands. An H-bomb cannot cover the evacua- 
tion of American citizens from a troubled 
area. An H- bomb cannot seize an advanced 
base, or defend it. An H-bomb cannot re- 
store law and order, or bring about con- 
structive changes in the political arrange- 
ments of an area vital to our national 
security. An H-bomb can only destroy. 

So long as this country maintains forces 
that are capable of fighting—and winning— 
limited wars, it is much less likely that we 
will have to fight an all-out, hydrogen war. 
Our nation has such forces today. 

The versatile striking forces of the Navy 
combining with the strategic mobility of 
the Fleet Marine Forces give our Nation a 
tremendous military advantage over any po- 
tential enemy. Let us keep it that way. 

Finally, as we look toward the future, we 
do not expect to meet the conditions of to- 
morrow with the tactics, technique and 
equipment of yesterday, or even of today. 

Marines will not again make landings of 
the type we made at Guadalcanal, Saipan, 
Iwo Jima, or Inchon, With the advent of 
nuclear warfare, time has run out for this 
type operation, with its large concentrations 
of vulnerable shipping and its intricate and 
time-consuming manuevers. Since the end 
of World War II, the Marines and the Navy 
have been working together to perfect a new 
doctrine for amphibious operations, a doc- 
trine built round the helicopters and new 
weapons of great power. 

The amphibious assaults of the future 
will be made by Marines in transport hell- 
copters, taking off from fast, widely dis- 
persed ship formations under the cover of 
supporting fires delivered by planes, guns, 
and missiles. 

Besieging difficult beaches and heavlly de- 
fended areas, the Marines will seize key 
objectives and then quickly spread out to 
consolidate a beachhead for further expan- 
sion. Such landings will haye more speed 
and flexibility, and a greater shock effect 
than the amphibious operation we have 
known before. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, in conclu- 
sion, I would like to express the Marine 
Corps’ appreciation to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars for your continued interest in all 
of our affairs, You have our very best 
wishes for success in your many worthwhile 
projects in the interest of our country. 

As for our part, I assure you we are ready 
for anything the future may hold. In ful- 
filling our important military role, we are 
determined to uphold the high standards 
established by the Marines of the past. In 
doing so, I am confident we will always 
have the strong support of your splendid 
organization. 
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Donald J. Russell, Southern Pacific 
President, To Receive Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the able 
and distinguished president of the 
Southern Pacific Co., Donald J. Russell, 
has been selected for this year’s National 
Defense Transportation Association 
award. He is the first railroad man to be 
so honored by the organization. The 
Southern Pacific Co. is of vital im- 
portance to the fourth district of Oregon 
where much lumber, fruit and other 
commodities rely principally on rail 
transportation to reach their markets. 

The citizens of southwestern Oregon 
look to the Southern Pacific for im- 
proved freight and passenger service and 
especially to Mr. Russell. The company 
has made great strides under his leader- 
ship and we have every expectation that 
its performance will continue to improve. 

Following is a complete item from the 
New York Times for Sunday, August 18, 
and an item which apeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star's column Today in 
Business, by William A. Millen for Mon- 
day, August 19, telling about Mr. Rus- 
sell’s award: 

[From the New York Times of August 18, 
1957} 

Donald J. Russell, president of the South- 
ern Pacific Co., has been selected for this 
year’s National Defense Transportation Asso- 
ciation award. Mr. Russell is the first rail- 
road man to be so honored by the organiza- 
tion, . 

This eighth in the series of annual awards 
will be formally presented at the associa- 
tion's annual dinner on November 21 during 
it 12th annual convention. The 4-day meet- 
ing opens in Washington on November 18. 

The association annually honors the per- 
son who has made the most outstanding 
contribution in the preceding year to the 
solution of emergency transportation prob- 
lems affecting national defense. The 1956 
award was presented to Donald W. Douglas, 
chairman and president of the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., at Salt Lake City. 

A spokesman for the association said Mr. 
Russell last year directed the establishment 
of a microwave railroad control installation 
between Dunsmuir and Black Butte, Calif., 
which will provide 100 percent reliability 
during all weather conditions in an area 
subject to 100-mile-an-hour winds and 10 
feet of snow in winter. 

The Denver-born railroad executive started 
with Southern Pacific in 1920 as timekeeper 
of a maintenance-of-way gang, shortly after 
completing his engineering studies at Stan- 
ford University. He now lives in San Fran- 
cisco. 

This year’s convention and transportation 
forum has as its theme, The Shape of Things 
To Come in Transportation and Logistics, 
Presentations during the meeting by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force will permit a 
look at equipment, operations and techni- 
ques included in the services’ transportation 
and logistical planning for the next few 
years. 

More than 60 prominent Government, 
military and clvillan leaders of transporta- 
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tion will appear before the convention at 
various meetings and forums. These include 
Edmond H. Leavey, president of the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corp.: 
Gordon Gray, director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion; Carter L. Burgess, president of Trans 
World Airlines; John M. Franklin, president 
of United States Lines; James T. Pyle, Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator, and Clarence G. 
Morse, chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board, along with top officers in the Armed 
Forces. 

Clark Hungerford, president of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway, is president of 
the association. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

August 19, 1957] 

When the National Defense Transporta- 
tion Association meets here at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, November 21, the president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co., Donald J. 
Russell, will be specially honored. 

This was announced today by the Defense 
Department, which said the formal presen- 
tation of the eighth annual award will be 
made to Mr. Russell at the association’s an- 
nual dinner. It will be bestowed on the 
person who has made the most outstanding 
contribution in the preceding year to the 
solution of emergency transportation prob- 
lems affecting national defense. 

The Joint Transportation Committee of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff selected the winner 
of the award. The Defense Department said 
Mr. Russell has devoted his entire career to 
the expansion and improvement of Ameri- 
can railroads for commerce and defense. He 
began work with the railroad as timekeeper 
for a maintenance-of-way gang in 1920. 

Among his contributions, the department 
cited Mr. Russell's development of a common 
alternate railroad route around the con- 
gested city of Los Angeles; his work in 
clearing earthquake-damaged railroad tun- 
nels when rail service on the San Joaquin 
route in California was interrupted and the 
present building of a rock causeway across 
Great Salt Lake, scheduled for completion 
in 1960, to allow full-speed operation of 
trains across the lake. He is a member of 
the business advisory council of the Com- 
merce Department and a director of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 

The theme of this year’s convention and 
transportation forum of the association to 
be held here is “The Shape of Things to 
Come in Transportation and Logistics.” 

More than 60 distinguished Government, 
military, and civilian transportation leaders 
will appear before the convention at various 
meetings and forums, officials said. These 
include: Director of Defense Mobilization 
Gordon Gray, General Services Admin- 
istrator, 


Billboards Are Winning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Waterville Sentinel of August 20, 1957: 

BILEBOARDS ARE WINNING 

Unless there is greater public pressure 
than has thus far been brought to bear, 
there may be no antibillboard legislation 
come out. of the present session of the Con- 
gress. 
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At the present writing the philosophy ex- 
pressed by the lobbyist for the billboard in- 
terests, former Senator Scott Lucas, seems 
to have the upper hand. 

“This country was built on economics, not 
beauty,” said Lucas, seemingly satisfied that 
this statement should settle the argument 
for once and for all. 

It is a public-be-damned attitude which 
presumes that the expensive new highways 
the motorists will pay for through their 
taxes are being built, not for the motorist, 
but for any interest that can capitalize on 
them. 

Certainly, economics is a vital factor in 
the country’s growth, but Lucas’ implication 
that his clients should have free rein be- 
cause of it is a non sequitur. 

The motorist is paying for the new high- 
ways. He ought to be entitled to an unob- 
structed view of the country’s beauties as he 
travels over them. Maybe if enough motor- 
ists yell loudly enough to their Congressmen 
they may get some action. Thus far, the 
billboard lobby seems to have been yelling 
louder even though it is a small minority. 


Address by His Excellency John J. Hearne, 
Ambassador of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by Ambassador Hearne at Col- 
lege Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., at the 
commencement exercises of the college: 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY His EXCELLENCY JOHN 

J. Hearne, S. C., LL.D., AMBASSADOR OF IRE- 

LAND, AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 

COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PA., ON MON- 

bar, May 27, 1957 í 

Your excellency my lord bishop, right 
reverend monsignori, very reverend and rev- 
erend fathers, Mother Provincial, Sister An- 
nunciata, my dear graduates, ladies, and gen- 
tiemen, I was greatly honored and very 
happy to receive your gracious and kind in- 
vitation many months ago, to be your guest 
on this occasion. I am honored again by 
the spontaneity and warmth of the welcome 
which you have accorded to me this evening 
at this exquisite academic ceremony in the 
presence of His Excellency and so distin- 
guished and representative a gathering. 

Ever since the time when, as a child, I 
first heard of, but scarcely understood, the 
legend of the glory of this land, I learned 
also of, and realized a little more, the re- 
nown of your many famous American col- 
leges and universities. Irish scholars, of 
whom I was told, whose names were to me 
of fabulous fame, had come to lecture in 
these great centers of learning. Irish pro- 
fessors had come to join the faculties. And, 
ever since their foundation, students of 
Irish or other birth or forebears had flocked 
to their hallowed halls. So that, as a young 
man, I had long associated the story of your 
educational progress with the unfolding of 
the Irish phenomenon on this continent, 
and both with the greatness of America. 

You will not marvel, therefore, at the feel- 
ing of happiness with which I crossed your 
portals this afternoon to enter into the in- 
heritance of this place. For me, this is an- 
other experience of a great academic occa- 
sion which is a mark of the character and 
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in earnest of the continuity of Trish-Amerl- 
can friendship. For, the long and intimate 
friendship between our two countries is 
more clearly symbolized by our association 
today in this commencement than by any 
other circumstances surrounding or inspir- 
ing our entirely felicitous and never more 
fruitful diplomatic relations. Through all 
the vicissitudes of our separate but con- 
verging fortunes we have been bound to 
each other by many ties, but never more 
clearly or closely united than in the patri- 
mony of a great intellectual tradition, class- 
ically founded and perennially reformed; al- 
Ways assailed, yet always secure; never un- 
threatened, yet forever enthroned. 
Misericordia College has, since its estab- 
lishment, been a custodian of that tradition 
in its integrity, and a citadel here in the 
State of Pennsylvania of the moral suprem- 
acy of its code. I am speaking, as you ob- 
serve, of what has come, somewhat mis- 
takenly, to be called Western civilization. 
We are met at a time when that civiliza- 
tion, the greatest the world has known, or 
will ever know, has come upon its greatest 
crisis, and already, in one region of the world, 
its greatest catastrophe. We who are as- 
sembled in this commencement are the 
descendants and, in a special sense, repre- 
sentatives of Western European nations 
whose destinies meet, again and again, 
throughout the Christian centuries, and 
become inseparably interlinked, at crucial 
junctures in affairs, with the supreme cause 
of the supernatural destiny of all * 
Speaking for my own country, you will 
let me, in this address, recall to you that she 
stood sponsor at the birth of that France 
around which all Europe grew up and grew 
old. She held a lamp and was herself a light. 
through all that long dark night which cov- 
ered, yet concealed not, the final horrors 
the reeling Roman scene, out of which broke 
at last upon her weary waiting eyes the 
splendor of the first bright morning of the 
Christian Western World. You recall how. 
in the end, when the cult of Christianity 
became a continental civilization, and 
Europe first became one, as she must become 


one again, it was the legend of Tours as 


its victor, and of Martin, the kinsman 
Patrick, and of Columban of Luxeuil, which 
encircled the throne of Charlemagne. 

That was in the early time. But it was 
ever likewise as the centuries rolled by, and 
the epoch was complete, in which Europe 
became the center of the world and the 
leader of world order. Irish statesmen 
in the councils, Irish envoys in the chancel- 
leries of the new Europe. Irish prelates ruled 
in its metropolitan sees. Irish monks and 
missionaries began the ceaseless pilgrimage 
of the Irish, then from Calais to the Ukraine, 
which, one day, would be slung like the sash 
of á great sodality from shoulder to hip and 
hip to shoulder around the two hemispheres 
of the globe. Irish soldiers served in the 
armies of the Christian continent. Trish 
scholars studied in its libraries, And Irish 
doctors lectured or learned in the schools 
the fame of whose jurists “utriusque juris 
made the doctorate of laws the crowning 
academic distinction in every university in 
the world today. Out of that gleaming and 
glorious Christendom has poured for 4 Or 
5 centuries in a ceaseless flood into the 
Americas that mighty tide of thoughts, tra- 
ditions, and memories which now forever 
laps the shore of all the lands and breaks 
today about our feet in this commencement, 
in this storied center of American culture, 
at the heart of American life. 

And, when the West moved west again, see 
how our people go on meeting the other 
peoples of the European family of nations, 
Italians or Spaniards or French at crossroads 
of destiny. You know the legend of Colum- 
bus kneeling at Holy Mass in Galway before 
the Santa Maria put to sea. You recall that 
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Picture of Jacques Cartler walking the quay 
at St. Malo, arm in arm with the young kins- 
man of Silken Thomas, Earl of Kildare, be- 
fore the one set sail on his prodigious voyage 
and the other returned to his fate in the 
Tower of London. There is, again, that 
glimpse of the great Jesuit Pilgrim Father 
St. Jean de Breboeuf at Rouen when the 
great ONeill passed through the city on his 
Way to Rome after the Gaelic Christian 
civilizations had gone down to seemingly 
permanent disaster at the Battle of Kinsale. 
And there is the coincidence of the saint's 
last journey of all across the sea to his 
Martyrdom up there in Canada, as Michael 
O'Cleary, chief of the Four Masters, hurried 
from Louvain across the English Channel to 
Save the Irish manuscripts from the most 
Senseless holocaust of historical records the 
World had ever known. 

Jean de Breboeuf and Isaac Jogues—the 
first priest in what is now the State of New 
York—stand at the end of the pagan, and 
Near to the beginning of the Christian era 
in North America. The great Earl of Tyrone 
directed at Kinsale the last rearguard action 
in Western Europe to restore the unity of 
European society shattered by the 16th cen- 
tury schism. The Four Masters stand be- 
tween the Jesuit martyrs and the exiled 
Irish prince at the turning point, rather 
than the turn—of the 17th century as the 
rescuers of the chronicle of old Ireland which 
Was to inspire an Ireland one yet distant 
day to be born again, its spiritual tradition 
Unbroken, its secular civilization inherited 
as a relic rather than a legacy, but no longer, 
alas, intact as a framework of national order. 
The agony of our people is stretched over the 
Period of which I am speaking. But at the 
end their mission was again secure, and the 
Irish migrations which followed each other 
West across the ocean brought to this land 
the whole glorious inheritance amassed, cen- 
tury after century, by the sacrifice, sanctity, 
and genius of storied Christian nations, 
Buarded by a noble Christian knighthood in 
shining armour from the flight of the Roman 
eagles to the fight of the Irish earls. 

Your excellency, I have not woven these 
Tantastic cross-threads that flash through 
the texture of history as an academic exer- 
cise, I have done so so that we may glimpse 
together the meeting of my people with 
Other European peoples, and with your own, 
at crossroads of history, where the light 
Catches, and transfigures them a moment 
before they shuffle down the crowded high- 
Toad, on which they mingle with the multi- 
tude, and, like the great apostles, seem to 
Gisappear. And I have done so secondly, and 
chiefly, because our meeting today takes 
Place at another crossroad which is a mile- 
Stone on the road of Irish-American destiny, 
and takes place, at the same time, at a 
crucial point in human affairs. 

As you all know, the chief tragedy of 
Modern political history has been the fall- 
ure of free nations to make the framework 
Of the state the shield of civil society. 
European nation after European nation had 
imperiled its freedom by forsaking the path 
Of truth, honor, and virtue. It is the truth 
Which makes us free. European nation after 
European nation had given up the practice 
Of the faith upon which it was historically 
founded. They had deprived their public 
law of its final sanction, and the morality 
Of thelr people of its final motive. It is the 
faith which makes us whole. But the code 
itself was not destroyed. ‘The whole in- 
tellectual tradition survived, the tradition 
of objective truth, of objective beauty, and 
Cbjective virtue or goodness, a sense of the 
issues of right and wrong, of justice and in- 
Justice, and a sense of standards in private 
and public behavior. Let me put it to 
the graduates of this great college in this 
way: The pattern of life which survived 
the vicissitudes I have been describing was 
the same as that which had united Europe 
tor a thousand years, the Europe which had 
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defeated the last depotisms of the Roman 
Empire, which had hurled back Hun and 
Goth and Vandal, and had contained the 
tide of Islam. It is the pattern of life which, 
woven into the fabric of new communities 
and new political systems, became the de- 
sign for the two great democracies of North 
America. I must not presume, Your Excel- 
lency, to speak in the commencement on 
what that patrimony means at the present 
juncture to this country and to the world 
at large. This institution is, as I said at the 
beginning, a chief custodian of all that noble 
estate and domain, 

But may I say one thing to the young 
graduates who are in the thoughts of us all 
at this Commencement, before whom, in this 
early summer, their lives are opening upon 
prospects of golden harvests brimming far 
horizons. May I remind them that the for- 
mation secured for them in this great centre 
of the highest education America or any 
other country today can offer was purchased 
at too heavy a price for any one who has re- 
ceived to lightly regard, or ever disregard it. 
The whole effect of that formation upon 
your career you will not understand or ap- 
preciate for years and years to come. It may 
be that, before you do so, the most terrible 
avalanche ever unleashed upon the civiliza- 
tion of which you are now graduates and 
citizens will break upon this hemisphere 
which is now the keeper of the conscience 
of the West and the guardian of the peace 
of the world. It will depend on you whether 
or not this country can weather the mael- 
strom. Be not believers merely but doers 
also. Let the excellence of your lives shine 
for all to see in the community in which 
you live, in your professional relations and 
your social surroundings. Be intellectually 
honest and intellectually humble. Teach 
your friends and neighbors, aye, and your 
enemies how to distinguish money from 
wealth, interference from influence, noto- 
riety from fame, pride from self-respect, 

from progress, luxury from elegance, 
glamour from distinction, fashion from good 
taste, respectability from worthiness, I mean 
the spurious from the genuine, and the 
temporal from the eternal. 

And this brings me, in a final word, to 
what seems to me to be the circumstance of 
your graduation today which has for your 
beloved country its greatest significance of 
all at this tremendous juncture in its af- 
fairs. The world solidarity of the interna- 
tionalists can be achieved without removing 
or impairing national distinctions which 
have existed for so long, or the separate cul- 
tures which have enriched so many coun- 
tries. I am deeply convinced of this, and 
of the mission to which in that connection 
this great land of yours Is called. Can any- 
one doubt the providence which is shaping 
the destinies of your country today? For, 
out beyond the rough and ruthless inter- 
regnum through which we are now passing 
there stretches away into the future the 
gleaming prospect of the refulfillment of the 
American dream in farflung fields of your 
influence. Was there ever, my fathers and 
my sisters, in all history a mission field so 
vast? Was there ever a missionary people 
of past centuries so well prepared and so 
manifestly predestined as yours to sow the 
crop or reap the harvest? You do not, as 
did Portugal and Spain and France and 
Britain seek the conquest of other lands or 
the subjugation of other peoples to build 
or embellish an empire or to enrich or em- 
broider a throne. You seek not political 
control or commercial supremacy or mili- 
tary domination. Your history shows no 
such colonial ambition. On the contrary, 
your armies have brought liberty to millions 
in bondage. Your ships of the sea and the 
air have brought life to the millions you 
have freed. Your statesmen stand for jus- 
tice and freedom and peace in the council 
of the world. Freemen everywhere and men 


struggling to be free 


titude to this country of free peoples whom 
your charity has aided and uplifted and 
saved. Show to all the nations, slave if you 
can, and free if you will, the mighty Com- 
monwealth you have made here in which 
men of all races and conditions and creeds 
can live together and work together in a 
brotherhood of men under the fatherhood 
of our Father who is in heaven. And wher- 
ever your destiny leads you never forget that 
the story of which I have been speaking 
today is woven forever into the legend on 
your shield. And should you also, in the 
providence which has led you thus far, be 
called upon—iike so many of those nations 
whose protector and leader you have be- 
come—to endure for justice’s sake, oh, never 
forget that there is not malice enough in 
the hand of evil in high places to destroy 
the image of our Creator in His masterwork 
or energy enough in the entire universe to 
blast the sign of our salvation, and of the 
sortatan of all mankind out of American 
es. 


“Castles are sacked in war s 
And chieftains are scattered far— 
But truth is a fixed star.” 

Eileen Aroon. 


A Thoughtful Suggestion for Increasing 
Consumption of Surplus Farm Com- 
modities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent, Mr. Helmer Linder, of Oklee, 
Minn., has written me a very interesting 
suggestion for increased consumption of 
farm commodities. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I request permission to 
insert in the Recorp this thoughtful and 
provocative idea. 

The letter follows: 

Ox er, MINN., 
August 18, 1957. 
Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, © 

Dear Cora: This letter is inspired by an 
article I read in the May 1957 issue of Cap- 
per’s Farmer. It was written by a woman 
correspondent who had traveled with her 
husband all over the country and ate in 
restaurants. 

She told about the small portions being 
served to customers such as 2 small pats of 
butter, small servings of meat, not enough 
for a normal well-balanced diet, and small 
6-ounce glasses of milk instead of 8 ounces. 
She told of one eating place who did it 
differently and really gave liberal portions, 
and how she and her husband enjoyed it. 
She also told of the general dissatisfaction 
of the restaurant eaters with these small 
portions and how she wouldn't dare to give 
such small portions to her family or guests 
in her home. 

Now she said there are 200,000 eating places 
in the country serving 50 million meals a day 
conservatively, she cited the impact it would 
have on our farm-surplus problem if all 
restaurants could be induced to serve larger 
portions. 

Now, how could this be brought about? 
Well, here's my 2-cent idea. You know how 
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certain eating places claim they are recom- 
mended by Duncan Hines. They lived up 
to a certain standard of cleanliness and when 
Duncan Hines came around he gave them 
permission to use his recommendation in 
their advertising. 

I believe a similar idea could be used for 
getting restaurants to serve larger portions, 
for instance, a Commission under the De- 
partment of Agriculture could issue permits 
to an eating place who agreed to serve por- 
tions up to the Commission's standards sub- 
ject to regular inspection by proper authori- 
ties, and these permits could be used in 
their advertising as long as they lived up to 
the standards set by the Commission, the 
idea being that such restaurants would get 
so much extra trade to compensate them for 
the extra costs. 

Now this scheme shouldn't cost much in 
tax money, every farm organization ought to 
be for it, labor, who are the eaters should 
be for it. These products are the ones we 
produce in surplus at depressed prices, so, 
why not dish it out to hungry people, freely 
received, freely give. 

If you think this idea has any merit, you 
nad better read it in the May 1957 issue of 
Cappers Farmer, which Im sure you can 
obtain a copy of. It's called “Who is chisel- 
ing?” 

If you think it’s all rot, don't hesitate to 
throw this in the waste basket, I know there 
are many angles which aren't apparent to 
us guys out in the sticks. 

I get and enjoy your news letter, Capitol 
Chats, regularly. Thank you. 

Your friend and supporter, 
HELMER LINDER. 


Freedom of Choice and the Consent of the 
Governed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial by Dr. James 
A. Chandler, 32d degree Knights Tem- 
plar, which appeared in the July 1957 
issue of the Masonic Monthly, published 
in Mobile, Ala., entitled “Freedom of 
Choice and the Consent of the Gov- 
erned”: 

FREEDOM oF CHOICE AND THE CONSENT OF THE 
GOVERNED 
(By Dr. James A. Chandler, 32d Degree 
Knights Templar) 

“To secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government.“ (The Decla- 
ration of Independence.) 

God is the author of freedom. He created 
man in His own imagine and likeness. Man 
was made, as the Psalmist said, “a little less 
than God.” 

God gave freedom of choice to our first 
parents. It is that which differentiates man 
from the brute creation. God could not have 
made man, if He had made man less than a 
sovereign endowed with the awful powers of 
choice and its responsibilities. 

Man deprived of freedom is like a caged 
eagle that looks with longing eyes to the 
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heights of his native element. Pitifully, with 
utter defiance, he beats his wings against 
the bars of his imprisonment until they are 
all bleeding and sore. 

In McGuffey’s Reader, as we believe the 
best ever published, a story is told of a man 
who, while walking down the street, found a 
lad who had a caged bird for sale. The good 
man paid the price, and, to the utter amaze- 
ment of the lad, opened the door of the 
cage and gave to the bird its freedom. That 
but feebly illustrates what Jesus came to do— 
to restore to man his freedom. 

The freedom of man was proclaimed by 
patriarchs and prophets, and Jesus, the Son 
of God, was the embodiment of democratic 
principles. Said He,.“You shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.“ 
He definitely claimed that the Spirit of the 
Lord had anointed Him “to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound.” 

The mother of James and John was very 
ambitious for her sons. Believing that the 
Christ had come to establish some form of 
a politico-religious organization among men, 
she asked that her two sons be given very 
prominent offices in His kingdom, the one 
upon His right and the other upon His left. 
When the other disciples heard of it, they 
were very Jesus called them unto 
Himself and said, “You know that the rulers 
of the gentiles lord it over them and their 
great men lord it over them. But it shall 
not be so among you, but whoever would be 
great among you must be your servant * * *” 
servants of the people, not lords over them. 
That teaching is the foundation of qur Re- 
public. Our democracy derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed 
through the exercise of their freedom of 
choice. That freedom was given to man in 
his creation, The Declaration of Independ- 
ence recognizes man's liberty as an endow- 
ment from God and a self-evident truth. 
Being so, no power on earth, no tyrant, ne 
government, no oligarchy, no decree can take 
that right away from man. It may be de- 
nied him, or he may be robbed of it, but it 
remains his inalienable right. ` 

A lawyer once dreamed that ail the demo- 
cratic ideas of Jesus were stricken from his 
jJawbooks, only to find them utterly mean- 
ingless. So we would find it today, if the 
teachings of Jesus, relative to those powers 
of government derived from the consent of 
the governed through the exercise of their 
freedom of choice, were expunged from our 
courts of law and jurisprudence, 

Moreover, such eminent jurists as Black- 
stone and Storey, such masters of the rules 
of evidence as Starkey and Greenleaf, such 
legal geniuses as Chief Justice Marshail and 
Daniel Webster likely could not have at- 
tained the eminence that graced their pro- 
fession but for their faith in the Christ and 
His democratic principles. And certainly 
there would have been no Washington, no 
Jefferson, no Franklin, no Madison, no Jack- 
son, no Lincoln, nor the long line of notables 
that have made our country great but for 
their faith in those democratic principles 
that grew out of the teachings of Jesus. 

We now have a Supreme Court that would 
strike down a way of life built upon free- 
dom of choice, “a way of life that has been 
developed over a period of 160 years.” If the 
integration decision of the Court is enforced, 
it will destroy our great public-school sys- 
tem. 

That decision of the Supreme Court is a 
blow against the greatest democracy this 
world has ever known, because it is a blow 
against the basic law of God and all Just gov- 
ernment, freedom of choice. 

Emerson says in his essay on Politics. “The 
form of government which prevalls is the 
expression of what civilization exists in the 
population which permits it.“ and Plato says 
in his Republic, “Like man, like state; * * * 
states are made out of the human natures 
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which are in them.” There hangs the tale of 
this hour. We have a rule of men, not of 
laws. Our Constitution has not changed, 
but men have decayed, “while freedom 
weeps, wrong rules the land, and waiting jus- 
tice sleeps.“ 

The Honorable Thomas Marshall, of Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex., a constitutional authority, 
very pertinently observes that “an uncon- 
trolled Supreme Court is the road to tyr- 
anny.” It seems that upon that road we 
have traveled far during the past 20 years. 
It is the plain duty of the Congress to give 
it a roadblock. 

It should be increasingly apparent that 
the rights of the States and the people are 
being usurped by the Federal Government. 
Restrictions to the authority of the Federal 
Government, as set forth in the Constitu- 
tion are being brazenly violated by those 
whose sworn duty it is to uphold and defend 
them. 

Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Jackson, 
and a long line of national leaders have re- 
peatedly warned the people against the con- 
solidation of the functions of Government 
in Washington, D. C., particularly those 
rights reserved by the Constitution to the 
sovereign States and the people to govern 
their own internal affairs. 

Interpretations of the Constitution by the 
greatest judicial minds this country has ever 
produced, such as John Marshall, Joseph D. 
Story, Samuel P. Chase, Roger Taney, Melvin 
W. Fuller, Edward las White, William 
Howard Taft, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Louis 
D. Brandeis, Charles Evans Hughes, Harland 
Fiske Stone, whose decisions became legal 
precedents respected and lauded by all men, 
have been ruthlessly violated by a Court that 
esteemed more highly the opinions of a few 
Communist-tainted sociologists, if not 
soaked with communism, than they did the 
legal opinions of the greatest Justices that 
ever sat upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court, 

It is a matter of record that “when the 
Court included such great Justices as Taft, 
Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone, it declared in 
Gong Lum y. Rice (275 U. S. 78), in an 
unanimous opinion, written by Chief Justice 
Taft, that segregation in public schools had 
been many times decided to be within the 
constitutional power of the State legislatures 
to settle without interference of the Federal 
courts under the Federal Constitution. The 
Court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Hughes, said in another case that the ques- 
tion could ‘no longer be considered an open 
one’ (235 U. S. 151)." (The Honorable 
James F. Byrnes, formerly Justice of the Su- 
preme Court.) Can it be that the present 
Supreme Court has all the wisdom that all 
our former great Justices have lacked? 

Yet, there are those who say that the inte- 
gration decision of the Supreme Court is the 
law of the land, but our greatest constitu- 
tional lawyers, such as Dean Clarence Man- 
ion, Charles Wallace Collins, and others say 
in effect that that decision of the Court has 
not the slightest vestige of legal authority 
for its existence, that it is a plain violation 
of the law of the land. It is not the States 
that flout the law of the land, but the Court 
itself. And it does not require a legal mind 
to understand that fact, but only enough 
common sense to understand plain English. 
Certainly no decision that is based upon 
error, the perversion and antithesis of law, 
can be law that is worthy of the name. 

Freedom of choice is the whole meaning 
of this moral universe. God made man 
like that. Freedom of choice being basic, 
such as the right to choose one's own com- 
pany, the integration decision of the Su- 
preme Court was and is the violation of 
the basic law of God and of human rights. 

That law is basic in all government whose 
just powers are derived from the consent 
of the governed. Those who rebel against 
that law, or would force themselves, or be 
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forced by a court decree, into a society 
where they are not wanted, should feel free 
to migrate to some other land more in keep- 
ing with their desires. We canont recom- 
mend Russia, because they would find that 
the Kremlin preaches social equality, non- 
discrimination, integration, and brother- 
hood to all the world, but does not practice 
it among her own people, as these columns 
have previously shown and verified by the 
highest type of documentary evidence. 

Freedom of choice, the basic law of God. 
is a two-way street. Common decency, re- 
spect for the feelings of others, the Christ- 
taught virtue of humility and deference, 
forbid intrusions, Fellowship and fellow 
feeling can exist only by mutual consent. 
Any court, civil or ecclesiastical, that ig- 
nores those primary truths, has no defense 
Or justification in either religion or law, 
because a forced integration of Negroes upon 
white people, or of white people upon Ne- 
groes, in school relations, or other circles 
of society, violates the basic law of God and 
all just government, 

In all the annals of history and its long 
line of cruelty and injustice, no such evil 
has ever been forced upon any people until 
May 17, 1954, by the Supreme Court. For 
long years, the Communists have been in- 
filtrating various spheres of American life, 
and it seems thet they have outsmarted 
many of our national leaders when they 
Can be led to deliver tirades against com- 
Munism while they at the same time do the 
Works of communism. It seems that the 
Communists have done a magnificent job 
under the guise of religion and law. 

If freedom of choice is the basic law of 
God and concomitant with all just govern- 
Ment, could it be that we should obey God 
Tather than the decisions of men, whose 
decisions are based not upon law or legal 
Precedent but upon the opinions of Karl 
Marx, Karl Gunnar Myrdal, and a few other 
Modern sociologists, better named Social- 
ists, Marxists, or fellow travelers? 

Our best legal minds declare that the Con- 
gress has no authority to intermeddle with 
the social customs or preferences of the 
People; that there is no law that gives to 
the Supreme Court, or to any Federal judge, 
the power to nullify the basic law given of 
God to man in his creation, or the laws of 
the States, conformable thereto, giving to 
the people freedom of choice in their social 
relations, without the intrusion of one upon 
the other. 

But the present. Supreme Court ignores 
the rights of white people and their chil- 
dren to choose their associates of the same 
color and kind, and the right of Negroes 
to choose their associates of the same color 
and kind. This is an evil under the sun, 
Particularly so, when the vast majority of 
every race naturally prefer to associate with 
thelr own kind in both school and church, 
for the simple reason that their teachers 
and their ministers better understand their 
Problems and their needs. 

The integration decision of the Supreme 

urt was based on a strange thesis when 
it decided that the best way to promote 
What it considers the rights of one race is to 
rob another race of rights equally precious 
to it; namely, the right of the individual 
to freedom of choice, or the right to be let 
alone. That strange thesis is Insulting to 
the intelligence of the southern people and 
an insupportable indictment of a whole 
People. 

We predict that the time will come when, 
in this world or some other, the members 
of the Supreme Court will be repentant for 
their betrayal of the American people, to- 
gether with all who have su them 
im the rape of the Constitution of the United 
States. We predict that in time the decree 
of the Court on May 17, 1954, will be re- 
versed by the popular demand of the people 
in all sections of the country, because that 
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decision has no foundation in law, reason, 
nature, or God, and that for that reason 
the said decree of the Court will become 
blacker and more despised with the coming 
years. 9 


A Great Injustice Will Be Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 15 the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service favorably re- 
ported the bill S. 1740. Just how neces- 
sary and desirable this bill is was out- 
lined most clearly in a column by John 
Cramer appearing in the Washington 
Daily News of August 20, 1957. Every 
Member of the House and Senate should 


read this statement which is here in- 


cluded and then proper action should 
follow promptly: 
A Great INJUSTICE WILL Be DONE 
(By John Cramer) 


This is an open letter to Members of the 
House. 

Before Congress adjourns, you probably 
will be given a chance to yote on a bill di- 
recting Civil Service Commission to take over 
and protect the life insurance of 90,000 Fed- 
eral employees and former employees who 
are insured by nine big Federal worker bene- 
ficial associations. 

Similar but not identical legislation has 
been before the Mouse in the past. 

There has been much misunderstanding 
about it. 

Here are facts about it: 

Fact No. 1: Unless the legislation wins 
House approval, a great injustice will be done 
to the 90,000. They will lose insurance poli- 
cies on which they have paid premiums for 
years. 

Fact No. 2: Many of the 90,000—certainly 
no less than 25 percent—are elderly retired 
people, who will have no possible way of 
replacing the insurance they lose. 

Fact No. 3: This injustice will be solely 
and entirely the fault of the United States 
Government. 

Why? 

Because when the Government set up its 
own group life insurance program for Federal 
workers, it made it impossible for the bene- 
ficial association to continue in business. 
They can't sell insurance in competition with 
the Government program—because Govern- 
ment pays a third of the cost of the Goy- 
ernment insurance. 

Pact No. 4: The administration, when it 
first recommended the Government pro- 
gram, explicitely assured Congress that no 
injustice to beneficial association policy- 
holders would result. As it turned out, this 
assurance was 100 percent wrong. 

Fact No. 5: Government failure to take 
over association insurance not only would 
bring injustice—but also would constitute 
& very large breach of faith on the part of 
the Government, 

Here is why: 

For years, Government went out of its way 
to encourage the beneficial associations. It 
made Government office space in scores of 
cities available to them. It encouraged top 
career employees to become association offi- 
cers, It permitted solicitation of new busi- 
ness and collection of premiums on Govern- 
ment time. 

All this caused many employees to think 
the associations had Government endorse- 
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ment. In a very real sense they did—even 
though it wasn't a matter of law or contract. 

And now Government itself is destroying 
the associations. 

Fact No. 6: Some 16 associations with 
55,000 members, already have had their in- 
surance taken over and guaranteed by the 
Government. Failure to take over the re- 
maining 9 associations, with their 90,000 
members, would be rankest discrimination. 

Fact No. 7: The potential injustice to 
elderly retired Federal employees who are 
association policyholders clearly is greater 
than the potential injustice to those who 
are not retired. 

But the potential injustice to those not 
retired is very large, too. 

They stand to lose association insurance 
whose face value remains unchanged, regard- 
less of their age. Their Government insur- 
ance in no way replaces it—because the face 
value of the Government insurance drops 
75 percent in the first 3 years after the 
individual reaches 65. 

Fact No. 8: There’s no possible formula 
whereby Government could protect the in- 
surance of elderly retired people—while de- 
clining to protect those not retired. Civil 
Service Commission once thought this was 
possible—and so informed Congress. Later 
it discovered there Is absolutely no legal way 
to do it. 

Fact No. 9: A Government guaranty of 
association insurance doesn’t, in any sense, 
constitute a gift or bonanza. It merely pro- 
tects the policyholder against loes which 
would not be threatened had the Govern- 
ment not set up its own program. 

Fact No. 10: Association policyholders 
will pay the full, going premium if Govern- 
ment guarantees their insurance. Rates will 
be frozen at present levels. Government will 
not pay a third of the premium—as it does 
with its own insurance. 

Fact No. 11: Not a single penny of appro- 
priation would be required. The entire 
amount would come from the Government 
group insurance fund. 

Fact No. 12: The total cost to the fund, 
till the last association policyholder died, 
would be $22 million by Civil Service Com- 
mission estimate. 

Fact No. 13: Less than $7.5 million of this 
could be considered a charge against the 
Government or the taxpayers—because only 
a third of the money in the insurance fund 
is contributed by the Government. The 
remaining two-thirds comes from employee 
premiums. > 


The Big Change in Richard Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
September 3 issue of Look magazine car- 
ries an interesting article by Mr. Richard 
L. Wilson concerning Vice President 
RICHARD Nixon. The article points up 
the excellent leadership the Vice Presi- 
dent is giving our country and describes 
how he has made the vice presidency a 
more important position than ever be- 
fore. 

The article follows: 

Tue Bra CHANGE IN RicHanp Nixon 
(By Richard L. Wilson) 

It is a good while now since Vice President 
RicnHarp M. Nrxon has been called “tricky 
Dicky.” Cartoonists no longer picture him 
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poking his head out of the manhole of the 
sewers of politics. Few Washington observ- 
ers, in fact belittle him any more. 

Nom has changed, and there has been 
a big change in the public and political at- 
titude toward him, The changes are re- 
flected in the public-opinion polls, in the 
attitude of reporters toward the Vice Presi- 
dient, in the public reception he receives on 
his travels, in the respect generally accorded 
him by most of his fellow Republicans and 
even by some Democrats. 

The image of Nrxon that people now hold 
carries only the faintest shadow of his Red- 
hunting days. A prolonged attack on him 
in a recent book by Alger Hiss aroused vir- 
tually no response from circles which, a 
couple of years ago, would have been quick 
to strike. 

Nrxon’s 1957 image in the Washington and 
national political communities is this: 

He is regarded as the smartest politician 
in the Republican Party. 

He is the prevailing favorite for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination in 1960, 
and any Democrat will find him hard to 
beat. (An Elmo Roper poll shows that as 
many as one-fourth of the people who say 
they actively disliked Nixon in 1952 have 
either softened toward him or have been 
won over completely.) 

He is developing political principles and 
convictions as he grows in experience. 

He applies these principles and convictions 
so that they serve him well. No Republican 
in this century, for instance, has made more 
progress with the Negro voter. 

He has become a leading advocate of co- 
operation with, and aid for, foreign nations. 

He has made a distinct turn to the left. 
When the choice has been between the Re- 
publican right and the Republican left, 
Nixon has sided with the Republican left. 

Finally, he has matured as a man. He is 
more certain, less eager. He emerges as a 
candidate uncommonly wise in politics and 
statecraft. 

Nrxon’s progress with the Negro voter 
shows his keen appreciation for the details 
of politics. 

When most other Republicans wanted to 
avoid sharpening the issue in the South, 
Nixon made it razoredged. First, he select- 
ed Houston, Tex., as the place to recall that 
he was an honorary member of the NAACP. 
Then he decided not to shun the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, leader of the Montgom- 
ery, Ala., bus boycott, as so many other 
Republicans were doing. He arranged to ap- 
pear with the controversial preacher in the 
South. His purpose: to let all Republicans 
there see that the Vice President of the 
United States stands without political fear 
for the constitutional rights of Negroes. 


NEGROES IN THE NEW HOUSE 


The first social event at Nrxon’s new $70,- 
000 home in the sheltered Wesley Heights 
district of Washington brought Negroes 
through his front door as guests. They were 
Negro editors, reporters, and officials who had 
accompanied him on his trip in March to 
Africa, where he represented the United 
States at the birth of the new Negro state of 
Ghana, formerly the British Gold Coast. 
He demonstrated a genuine interest in basic 
Negro problems. His unsolicited reward was 
page after page of pictures in Ebony, the 
widely read Negro magazine, showing him in 
sympathetic company with African and 
American Negroes. 

The public record of Nrxon’s career as Vice 
President is largely confined to his trips 
abroad, to ceremonial activities and to his 
renomination and campaign for reelection. 
Inside the administration, his record in- 
volyes conflict with influential members of 
the Eisenhower team and conservatives on 
the Republican National Committee. 

He has been a lonely, harassed and some- 
times heartsick man, He has been ready to 
quit and seek the riches and personal secu- 
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rity his abilities could earn in private life. 
Instead, he is taking the big chance for the 
Presidency, and doing so openly and frankly 
as a trained political careerist and politician, 

President Eisenhower, who has trained 
Nrxon for greater responsibilities, thinks 
highly of him. The President's closest asso- 
ciates maintain that his fondness for Nixon 
has grown since the 1956 election and that 
the President now looks upon him as a 
favorite nephew who is living up to his 
early promise, 

Nixon now is rising on his own mo- 
mentum, but the President's blessing to his 
ambitions, while not essential to his success, 
certainly will not harm him. Eisenhower 
often talks with intimates about his suc- 
cessor, mentioning Harold E. Stassen, Gen, 
Alfred M. Gruenther, and Robert Anderson, 
the new Treasury Secretary, as well as 
Nixon, But the more the President talks, 
the more his listeners tend to conclude that 
the man most likely to carry forward the 
Eisenhower program is NIXON. 

Something new in Nrxon’s career is a more 
tolerant attitude toward him by many of the 
1,000 Washington reporters, columnists and 
commentators. Among them have been the 
severest critics of his methods, It is too 
much to say that he is overwhelmingly 
popular with the press corps, but their re- 
spect for him has vastly increased. 

Several other things have happened to 
Nixon. But the more the President talks, 
gratiated himself with the regular Repub- 
lican organization in an impressive way. He 
has calmed the anxieties and doubts of not 
all, but many, Eisenhower Republicans. His 
views on world problems have broadened. 

The Vice President also has developed a 
very tough political philosophy which he ap- 
plies to himself as well as to others. He 
brought it to bear when the late Harold E. 
Talbott, an old-time regular Republican 
fund-raiser, was found careless of relation- 
ships between his business enterprises and 
his position as Secretary of the Air Force. 

Nixon came down hard on Talbott per- 
sonally after having advised the President to 
act promptly and conclusively in the case. 
The Vice President told Talbott that unless 
he or any other high official could hold 
public opinion on his side, he was expend- 
able. Talbott later resigned, although not 
solely on Nrxon’s advice, of course. 

Without support of public opinion Nixon 
also considers himself expendable, and thus 
he has been doing everything he properly 
can to win and hold a more favorable pub- 
lic Judgment. 

Since the 1952 flareback on the private 
fund to promote his own political fortunes, 
Nixon has developed puritanical sensitivity 
to the faintest hint of private gain from pub- 
lic office, He refuses fees for public speeches, 
though the late Alben Barkley, his predeces- 
sor, pocketed as high as 85,000 for a single 
appearance. And Nixon instantly dropped 
his old campaign manager, lawyer Murray 
Chotiner, after Chotiner took the cases of 
clients in difficulty over questionable deal- 
ings with the Federal Government. 

Events at the San Francisco national con- 
vention, where Nixon displayed colossal po- 
litical strength, have had a lasting impact on 
the Republican Party. But the Vice Presi- 
dent is not without opposition—some of it 
quite determined. 

The shadowy opposition from the Republi- 
can left, centering around Harold E. Stassen, 
still persists and can be fourid lingering 
among some elements of the White House 
staff. Concrete opposition also threatens 
from the right in the person of Senator 
WLAN F. KNOWLAND. KNOwIANn shortly 
will decide on running for Governor of Cal- 
ifornia in 1958. If Nixon and KO WAND 
should be pitted against each other in an 
open California primary in 1960, a split might 
result in the big California delegation. Nixon 
needs that delegation solid. 
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FLAWLESS EFFICIENCY IN ALL THINGS 


If there is anything wrong with Nixon's 
present political position, it is that he gives 
the same impression of flawless efficiency as 
the twice-defeated Republican nominee, 
Thomas E. Dewey. His tours abroad have 
been so universally perfectionist and con- 
structive as to be commonplace. His be- 
havior in very trying situations as Vice 
President during the President's illness has 
been totally discreet. . 

He does not play games of any kind except 
for golf. (His scores are in the 80's.) He 
does not smoke, nor does he drink or eat 
much. (He hates to feel stuffed.) Neither 
does he dance, a Quaker attitude carried to 
such a point that he avoided dancing with 
the Duchess of Kent at Ghana independence 
ceremonies, 

Nixon works endlessly from early morning 
until late at night. In Ghana, he honored 
a call for an uncomfortably early appoint- 
ment with the Prime Minister by skipping 
breakfast. 

It is this Dewey-like quality of apparently 
heartless efficiency that plagues Nixon. The 
most devastating criticism of him is that he 
lacks real heartfelt convictions and adjusts 
his views to political expediency. 

Nixon’s devotion to perfection, though, 
often pays off. This came through in Tuni- 
sia, after an allnight celebration by the pop- 
ulace preceding the first anniversary of Tu- 
nisian independence. A parade was called 
for 8 a. m., and Nrxon accepted the Govern- 
ment's urgings literally—appearing in bis 
seat exactly on the hour of 8. Most review- 
ing-stand seats were vacant; other diplo- 
matic representatives knew that nothing 
ever happens on time in Tunis. 

So Nrxon and his wife, Pat, sat alone for 
nearly an hour in the early morning chill. 
They attracted an admiring crowd. “See 
how he respects us," said one impressed Tu- 
nisian. “He doesn’t even offend Tunisia’s 
climate by shivering." 

Nixon cannot be taken separately from Pat 
as a political entity. This has been his 
choice, and she has gone along with it hap- 
pily, though it strains her endurance 
diminishes her life with their two daughters, 
Patricia, 11, and Julie, 9. 


FIVE TIMES AROUND THE WORLD 


No wife of a public official since Eleanor 
Roosevelt has worked so hard as she, but 
Pat is merely on view in politics and is main- 
ly a companion, an official hostess, and an 
adornment. She has traveled the equivalent 
of five times around the world with him and 
has engaged in some of the most charmingly 
artless diplomatic conversations on record. 

Nixon ignores illnesses in his work; Pat 
does not get sick at all, though she has 
grown thinner. Nixon traveled 20,000 miles 
on his African tour and barely missed a day 
running a fever from a cold, which he did 
not permit to interfere with a single appoint- 
ment, dinner, or reception. The plain fact 
is that among the things Nrxon has not yet 
learned is the art of relaxation. 

The public image of Nixon as R goodwill 
traveler, as a stand-in for the President and 
as the busiest Vice President in history has 
obscured the dramatic development of his 
political character. 

His movement away from the conservative 
wing of his party came slowly, but it pre- 
ceded his election as Vice President. His 
parting with late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy is an important part cf this story. 

Nixon has kept this quiet until now, but 
he lectured McCarthy several times. One 
occasion was in 1950, when the Senator 
charged the Acheson State Department with 
keeping 80 or more known Communists on 
its payroll. Lacking proof for his charges, 
the Senator asked Nixon for advice. “Your 
mistake,” Nixon told him, “is in calling 
these people Communists. You'd have been 
on sounder ground to say they are sympa- 
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thetic toward Communist points of view, are 
fellow travelers, or haye Communist-front 
Nover make a charge unless you can 

it up. Always understate your case.” 

Nixow, as Vice President, was later to try 

guide McCarthy away from the Com- 
Munist issue, telling him: “For your own 
» you should devote yourself to other 
flelds. You should not be known as a one- 
Shot Senator.” 
Again Nixon devoted a long lunch to try- 
to reason with McCarthy at the time 
the Senator's feud with the Army had 
brought him to the point of self-destruc- 
tion, “I urge you,” Nrxon told him, “to be 
More gracious toward (Army Secretary) Bob 
Stevens. Dont let this thing force 
the President to break with you.” The plea 
not work, and McCarthy subsequently 
Was condemned by the Senate. 
Ona question of principle, Nrxon under- 
t one severe test that required him to 
©Ppose powerful forces in the Eisenhower 
tration. Congress opened in 1957 
With two paramount issues, One was a pro- 
to change Senate rules to curb fill- 
1 ters, a first step toward opening the way 
Or civil-rights legislation. The other was 
x © President's request for approval of his 
thority to use American troops to pro- 
nations of the Middle East from Com- 
Munist attack. The President wanted this 
Quickly, for utmost peace-keeping 
ee Administration leaders feared that a 
nate fight over rules might unduly delay 
action on the Eisenhower doctrine. 
TXON was the key. Senate procedures re- 
Qulred him to rule first on the proposed rules 
The fight then would center on his 
Senators KNOWLAND, STYLES BRIDGES 
Of New Hampshire, and Leverett SALTONSTALL 
of usetts, the GOP hierarchy, talked 
With Nixon and urged him not to rule at that 
e in favor of the filibuster curb. Secre- 
Of State John Foster Dulles called to re- 
Mind him of the urgency of the Middle East 
resolution, Everyone feared that a prolonged 
t over Nixon's ruling would indirectly 
tring foreign policy at a critical time. 
en Nixon asked the President for advice, 
Was told that he was on his own. 
the Vice President decided to rule, re- 
of consequences, on the basis of his 
oe Conviction, that filibusters were wrong. 
1 e ruling did not stick. The Senate de- 
®ated the rules change, 55 to 38. The issue, 
é ever, was settled without undue delay in 
Pproving the Eisenhower doctrine. 

Nixon had argued for years in high Repub- 
ior Circles in favor of full speed ahead on 
er chte legislation. Influentlal members 

the Republican National Committee 
et to soft-pedal the issue in 1956, hoping 
— Offending Eisenhower voters in the 


he 


Nixon insisted that such an attitude ran 
t the grain of Republican tradition 
a Would not be acecptable to the voters. 
an Views prevailed in the party platform, 
d he talked about it—in the South—dur- 
the campaign. 

tha. ntly, the Vice President told associates 
$ t he thought the biggest distinction be- 
Ween him and the President was that he, 
yeh would more often take emergency 
ction on domestic matters. On most ad- 
Tative questions, Nixon is less patient 

the President. 
He visited Central America in 1955 and 
ra ded that the Inter-American Highway 
as the biggest boondoggle of the last 20 
years, At its snail's pace, construction would 
Ot be completed for 15 years. He came back 
und pushed through Congress $25 million a 
85 tor the next 3 years, aiming to finish the 
“year-old dream during the Eisenhower 

tration. 

Ne metimes Nixon gets ahead of himself. 
© urged Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
nson in 1954 quickly to support hog prices. 
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Benson, sure of the soundness of his do-it- 
yourself economy, would not budge, even 
though low hog prices were politically bad for 
the administration. 

Hog prices have risen since then, and 
Nixon grudgingly has admitted that he was 
probably wrong in pressuring Benson. But 
he still thinks it is in the national interest 
somehow to conyince the Midwest farmers 
that they should regain their lost confidence 
in the GOP, even if the economics aren't 
100 percent Benson- proof. 

Nixon. favors Federal ald for school con- 
struction, expansion of the Federal health 
program as a hedge against socialized medi- 
cine, and income-tax credits for parents to 
offset the costs of higher education. His 
biggest break with old Republican tradition, 
however, has been on foreign aid. 

With congressional demands for economy 
at a peak, a high-level administration strat- 
egy meeting was consoled by the idea that 
toreign-ald costs probably were headed 
downward—once past the current period. 
Nixon nailed this as a glib assumption. He 
maintained the total of Government and 
private funds going into underdeveloped 
areas was surely going up. 

Many millions of people in these coun- 
tries, Nrxon said, are determined that they 
will join the world’s economic progress. If 
they can’t get financial support from the 
United States they will get it from Russia. 
he said. They need funds from private in- 
vestment, from grant aid, and from loans, he 
pointed out, and the country ought to be 
prepared for the prospect. 

Nrxon thus lined up with the most ad- 
vanced thinkers among Republicans, leaving 
behind such stanch oldtime supporters as 
Senators WILLIAM E. Jenner of Indiana, 
Grone W. Matone of Nevada, and Joux W. 
Bricker of Ohio. But he leaves the Republi- 
can left on China. He is dead set, under 
present conditions, against changes in policy 
looking toward admitting the Chinese Com- 
munist regime to the United Nations or 
extending diplomatic recognition to Peiping. 

His experience in Government has led him 
to the conclusion that most administrators 
are empire builders. He recalls that when 
he sought a raise from his $3,600-a-year sal- 
ary for writing OPA tire-rationing regula- 
tions (prior to his own naval service) dur- 
ing World War II, a superior told him he 
would have to build up a little staff before 
he could earn more money. 

Nrxon has told Government administra- 
tors that the whole system of promotions is 
haywire, and that officials who reduce their 
staffs ought to get promotions and merit 
awards. His world travels have convinced 
him that headquarters staffs can be cut to 
the bone, and thereby improved. 

The years, then, are building up in Nrxon 
a set of convictions he did not have 4 years 
ago. As he grows with these convictions, 
and becomes better known, voters will find a 
basis to judge his political readiness to go 
beyond his training stage—and into the 
White House. 


Brownell Stand Called Ironical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Drew Pearson, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of August 21, 1957, makes 
most interesting reading: 
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BROWNELL STAND CALLED IRONICAL 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Here aresome ironies about the breast 
beating of the Justice Department for a 
tough civil-rights bill, a bill even tougher 
than that now urged by the National Asso- 
clation for the Advancement of Colored 
People: 

Irony No. 1: Attorney General Brownell 
and the Justice Department have played ball 
for 4 years with Senator JAMES EASTLAND of 
Mississippi, bitterest opponent of civil rights. 
No judges, United States attorneys or United 
States marshals have been appointed in 
Mississippi without his O. K. 

Irony No. 2: Attorney General Brownell 
gave private backstage encouragement last 
year to the move to oust the one Negro 
who is a member of the Republican National 
Committee, Perry Howard of Mississippi. 
Howard has been a national committeeman 
longer than anyone in history—33 yeare—a 
matter of pride to Negroes. Brownell en- 
couraged the drive to oust him. 

Irony No. 3. Brownell has been working 
to build up the Republican Party in the 
South through E. O. Spencer, owner of the 
Walthall Hotel in Jackson, Miss., in which 
the Mississippi White Citizens Council was 
first organized. The council has had an 
office in Room 203 of the hotel. Brownell 
usually entertains Spencer in his home when 
the Mississippian comes to Washington. 


KEEPING ISSUE ALIVE 


Irony No. 4. For four years the Justice 
Department dragged its feet on civil rights, 
thereby making it an issue in the 1956 presi- 
dential election. Today the Department is 
opposing the Senate bill, thereby keeping 
civil rights an issue in the 1958 congressional 
election. 

Senator Tom HENNINGS, Missouri Demo- 
crat, whose great-grandfather was one of the 
biggest slave-holders in Georgia, developed 
some of the facts regarding this stalling in 
a withering cross-examination of Brownell 
last year. 

“You have come up with no program dur- 
ing your 4 years, until April 1, I believe,” 
HeENNINGS challenged. 

Brownell replied that he had worked on 
such civil rights as restaurant segregation, 
discrimination in the Armed Forces, and 
Kindred measures, 

“You know these were initiated in the 
preceding administration,” HENNINGS was 
quick to point out. 

“A great many of them, yes," Brownell 
admitted. 

“We welcome your suggestion that there 
be a Commission on Civil Rights in the De- 
partment of Justice,“ HENNINGS continued. 
“At my request on March 22, 1955, this letter 
was addressed to you.” 

He then read Brownell a letter one year 
old asking for his views on legislation pro- 
posing a civil rights commission. 

“There was no reply from you whatsoever 
over a year ago relating to the establishment 
of a commission or a division,” HENNINGS 
pressed. 

The Attorney Gencral squirmed and 
sparred. He could give no adequate expla- 
nation. Real fact is that while civil rights 
was being pushed for 4 years by HENNINGS 
and Congressman CELLER in the House, they 
got no help from Brownell or from his de- 
partment or from the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 
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phrey, Scott, Symington, Talmadge, Aiken, 
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District of Columbia: Mr, Chief Justice 
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First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp~ 
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Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 


Islands, 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
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Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia 
Louisiana, Mississipp!, Texas. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Ilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawalli. 

Tenth fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Wyoming. 


Development of Foreign Manufacturing 
Units by Wisconsin Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the other 
day in commenting on a related subject 
I stated that a man cannot live unto 

lf alone and that nations cannot 
live unto themselves alone. This state- 
ment is emphasized by the matter which 

I shall place in the Recor» today, show- 

ing how Wisconsin business is going 

abroad and businessmen are building 
industries, and so forth. 

Mr. President, very shortly the mutual 
Security appropriation bill will be com- 

up for action on the Senate floor. 

Inevjtably, at that time, we will be- 

ering the subject, not only what 
the Federal Government can and can- 

Not do abroad, but what private enter- 

Prise can do and should do in helping 

to increase the economic health of the 

free nations. 

We of the Congress have long em- 
Phasized that it is far preferable to have 

€rican business invest private dollars 
abroad than it is to have Uncle Sam give 

Sut public dollars. 

More and more American companies 
are setting up manufacturing operations 
throughout the world. More and more 
companies are licensing foreign com- 
banies to produce American products. 
Mis a background to this trend, I send 

the desk an article which appeared in 
an issue of the Milwaukee Journal earlier 

year. It describes the experience 
of some of the leading companies of my 

State in developing foreign subsidiaries. 

; It is a frank statement of the reason 

or this trend and of how it has de- 
veloped. 

z I ask unanimous consent that this 

pee be printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD, 

S There being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

From the Milwaukee Journal of March 24, 

1957] 

FOREIGN MANUFACTURING Untrs GAIN Favor 
WITH Untren STATES FIRMS—DOLLAR SHORT- 
AGE, ImrorT Curss, Lower Costs Are FAC- 
TORS IN INDUSTRY TREND—SUBSIDIARIES on 
License DEALS FOUND BETTER THAN EXPORTS 
ALONE ux STATE COMPANIES , 

x (By Emil Schneider) g 
n company that falls to get into foreign 
à ufacturing operxtions is going to be a 
22 duck so far as its overseas sales are con- 

erned.” 

PA statement of a Milwaukee Industrial- 

Points up a growing trend in American 
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industry to set up manufacturing operations 
in other countries. 

In the dozen years since the end of World 
War II, a substantial number of companies 
in an equally substantial variety of indus- 
tries has gone into Canada, Mexico, and over- 
seas with subsidiaries and licensing arrange- 
ments to supplement export operations. 

The trek has rerched many far away spots 
throughout the free world. American de- 
signed products are being manufactured in 
almost every European country, in Africa, 
the Middle East, India, Japan, Australia, and 
an increasing number of Latin American 
countries. 

CANADA Is FIRST 

Canada, largely because of its close prox- 
imity and its stability of government and 
economy, continues to be the No. 1 foreign 
location for United States firms. 

Reasons behind the trend are several: 

Shortage of American dollars to pay for 
imports from this country and other currency 
exchange problems. 

Protectionist restrictions barring imports. 

Raw material restrictions. 

Cost differentials that price American 
made products out of competition with 
domestic products in foreign markets. 

The importance of these factors differs be- 
tween industries and different areas of the 
world. But the net result, according to 
foreign trade officials, boils down to the same 
thing: It has become increasingly dificult 
to open new foreign markets—and maintain 
existing ones—by export operations alone. 


JOHNSON IS SCATTERED 


The most extensive foreign manufacturing 
operations of a Wisconsin company are those 
of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, maker 
of waxes and cleaners for the home and 
factory. 

The company has eight subsidiaries in 
Canada, Mexico, South America, Europe 
and Australia and currently is organizing a 
ninth in the Philippines. It aiso has 10 
manufacturing distributors under licensing 
agreements, In addition, a good many of its 
50 other distributors around the world per- 
form partial manufacturing operations. 

These operations form the bulk of the 
company’s foreign business, a spokesman for 
the firm said. About half of the overseas 
production operations have been organized 
since the war. The first subsidiary was 
formed in 1920. 

Another firm with widespread operations 
abroad is Parker Pen Co., Janesville. It has 


seven subsidiaries and seven licensees, most 


of them set up in the postwar period. 
HEAVY INDUSTRIES PARTICIPATE 
George Parker, assistant to the vice presl- 
dent in charge of foreign sales, said that 
overseas sales—exports and foreign opera~ 
tlons combined—had grown from 40 percent 
of total sales in 1947 to about 50 percent 
today. The foreign operations, he added, 
have contributed significantly to this growth. 
In the heavy industry field, the impor- 
tance of foreign manufacturing operations is 
less pronounced, but it has been growing. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co, has 
subsidiaries in Canada and England and 
more than a dozen licenses in Europe and 
the Far East. Koehring Co. has a Canadian 
subsidiary, eight licensees in Europe and 
Australia, and a combination license-part 
ownership arrangement in Japan. Har- 


nischfeger Corp. has 8 licenses in 7 foreign 
countries around the world. 
EXPLAINS THE REASON 

Almost all of these are postwar operations, 
An official at Harnischfeger explained: 

“It was a case of necessity if we wanted to 
hold our foreign markets. In Europe it was 
& Severe dollar shortage and import restric- 
tions that initially hurt our exports. Now 
the price differential is coming into more 
importance. The higher cost of manufac- 
turing in this country, plus transportation 
and duty costs, make it difficult for exports 
to compete with European products, Pro- 
duced over there, the products are more 
competitive. 

“In the case of Brazil, import restrictions 
closed that market completely to exports, 
but a licensee operation within the country 
has reopened it. In the Far East we figured 
those markets also would eventually be 
closed to us unless we got In there on the 
ground floor.” 


HELPS LIFT RESISTANCE 


Foreign manufacturing operations can 
help boost a company's export sales as well as 
supplement them, according to an official of 
Cutler-Hammer. 

“We used to meet a certain amount of 
resistance in trying to sell our products in 
Australia before we went in there about 18 
months ago with a licensing arrangement,” 
this spokesman said. “Now, because we've 
given new work to a local manufacturer, 
we're finding there's a lot more interest in 
our products down there.” 

This problem of resistance to exports be- 
cause of a philosophy of “buy locally manu- 
factured products” is another reason, in ad- 
dition to tariff barriers and dollar shortages, 
for setting up manufacturing operations 
abroad. Sometimes, the Cutler-Hammer of- 
ficial added, it is the basic reason, 

Various factors, such as potential of the 
market, stability of the country involved, 
availability of a suitable manufacturer for 
a license agreement, determine the kind of 
foreign manufacturing operation to adopt. 


Sometimes it is a matter of personal pref- 


erence, 
LICENSING IS COMMON 

“Generally speaking,” one company official 
explained, “a subsidiary operation involves 
greater risk of capital. But if it's successful, 
it also offers a greater return on investment.” 

Several Wisconsin firms have only licens- 
ing arrangements in their foreign operations, 

Milprint, Inc, Milwaukee packaging firm, 
has 22 licensees in Europe, Latin America, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, Leb- 
anon, and India. One of them, La Cello- 
phane of Paris, is the inventor of cellophane, 
a product that Milprint uses extensively in 
production of printed packaging, 

Lakeside Laboratories, Milwaukee ethical 
pharmaceutical firm, has more than 10 li- 
censing arrangements, all set up within the 
last 2 years. The firm started in Europe, 
now has gone into South America and Japan. 
In looking for licensees, the company tries 
to find foreign drug producers that have 
products which could be marketed profitably 
in this country under a reciprocal agree- 
ment. 

STICKS WITH SUBSIDIARIES 

Cooper's, Inc., Kenosha, men's underwear 
manufacturer, has licensees in 15 foreign 
countries, 
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An example of a “subsidiary only” company 

is Square D Co., which has its big Industrial 
controller division in Milwaukee. The firm 
has manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada 
and Mexico and a sales subsidiary in Eng- 
land. 
A large number of Wisconsin firms have 
subsidiaries in Canada. Among the larger 
operations there are those of the State's two 
largest papermakers, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, and Marathon. Corp., Menasha. 
Kimberly-Clark, stepping up its foreign 
operations, also has several facilities else- 
where around the world and is planning 
more. 

American Motors, like the other auto pro- 
ducers, has a Canadian subsidiary for cars 
and an affiliation in England. Its Kelvina- 
tor division has manufacturing operations 
in 12 foreign countries. ; 

Among other Milwaukee companies with 
subsidiaries or licensing arrangements for 
manufacture abroad are Allen-Bredley Co., 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., Johnson Service Co., 
Globe-Union,; Inc., Chain Belt Co., and Eyin- 
rude Motors division. 


Kopolakment of A. R. Jones as Member of 
TVA Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Press of Saturday, August 10, 1957, en- 
titled “TVA Has Only the Truth To 
Fear.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TVA Has ONLY TRUTH To Fran 


The Nashville Tennessean it seems is 
carrying on an intensive campaign to block 
the confirmation of A. R. Jones, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Budget, as a member of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Board to which 
he was appointed by President Eisenhower, 

Having personally known Mr. Jones for 25 
years, during which time he served the 
State of Kansas in various capacities, and as 
a CPA, we're astounded by the one-sided na- 
ture of the evidence used by the Tennessean 
in its efforts to condemn the appointee. Not 
merely in is editorial, which was included 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as an attack 
on the said Mr. Jones, but in its series of 
articles which were republished in the Wash- 
ington Post, it presented one-sided versions 
of what it describes as Jones’ standpat con- 
servatism and his alleged dislike of coop- 
eratives and public power. 

In our intimate knowledge of the Jones 
record since he first entered public like in 
Kansas as State accountant, it has been one 
of solid, sound business sense, absolute in- 
tegrity on his own part and expected of his 
associates, assistants, and clients, and & per- 
severance for finding the facts and evidence 
that is matched only by his own ability for 
uncovering the truth. 

A full study of Mr. Jones’ biography as 
® public servant and as a certified public 
accountant, and a full report of his career 
will show that he is neither a conservative 
nor a liberal, but a middle-roader as far re- 
moved from prejudice as an honest man 
with convictions can be. The examples of 
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outstanding public service deliberately 
omitted from the Tennessean's accounts are 
the jobs done by Mr. Jones in serving as 
the State’s examiner in the prosecution of the 
Kansas bond scandal in 1933-34, the State 
tax and budget legislation which he helped 
to write in the same years, again in 1939 
and the governmental reorganization plan 
which he worked out for the State in the 
past decade. 

The Jones record as Deputy Director of the 
Budget, we know without the intimate per- 
sonal knowledge we have of his other work, 
will inevitably fit into the same pattern of 
efficient, loyal, and able service, for he can 
give no other. And as for his performance 
on redtape, it has been directed toward sim- 
plification with good sense—the minimum 
possible while maintaining sufficient records. 

Not only will this full investigation show 
that Mr. Jones is a man of rare integrity, 
courage, and thoroughness in public and in 
private, but also of remarkable ability as an 
accountant and businessman. His courage 
and integrity prevail in his dealings with 
those above him as well as in those under 
him. He is absolutely impartial and just 
with foe as well as friend. 

It is astounding that the one most impor- 
tant authority used to condemn Mr. Jones 
by the Tennessean is one whose ability and 
integrity are so inferior to the appointee as 
to be unworthy to tie his shoe. Actually, 
that same authority is one who not too long 
ago was discredited as a public servant. Yet 
the Tennessean has used him as their fore- 
most authority to launch their smear attack 
on A. R. Jones. x 

We can see no reason why friends of TVA 
should in any way fear or oppose Mr. Jones 
unless the facts about it are something to be 
feared or distrusted for those facts will be 
examined and uncovered honestly, faithfully, 
and the Authority expected to operate as ef- 
ficiently and as well as is humanly possible. 
Mr. Jones will expect only the best of TVA 
as he has of himself and of all utilities, pub- 
lic and private. + 


Termination of Federal Supervision Over 
Klamath Indian Reservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
since passage of Public Law 587 in the 
83d Congress to terminate Federal su- 
pervision of the Klamath Indian Tribe, 
much thought has been given to the 
social and economic problems involved 
in such action. Both in and out of Gov- 
ernment, there is great concern over 
the potential dangers of hasty termi- 
nation. 

Many proposals have been advanced 
to overcome the probable difficulties. 
Since passage of legislation to extend to 
August 1960 the effective termination 
date, time is now available to work out 
revisions which have become obviously 
necessary. During the coming congres- 
sional recess, the Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate plans to hold hear- 
ings in the vicinity of the Klamath 
Reservation so that the needed changes 
can be fully explored. 

The need for changes in Public Law 
587 was recently documented in a 
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thoughtful series of articles by Mr. Wil- 
liam Dean which appeared in the Eu- 
gene Register-Guard. Mr. Dean's arti- 
cles emphasized that the difference in 
status of various members of the tribe 
made difficult the application of a ter- 
mination plan which applied equally to 
individual tribal members. This phase 
of the termination problem deserves and 
requires further study. Some of the 
conclusions that could be drawn from 
Mr. Dean’s study of the Klamath termi- 
nation problem have been outlined in a 
recent editorial in the Eugene news- 
paper. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix the editorial entitled Termina- 
tion, an Individual Problem,” which ap- 
peared in the Eugene Register-Guard, of - 
Eugene, Oreg., on August 15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TERMINATION, AN INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM 


A different approach to the termination 
of Federal supervision over the Klamath In- 
dian Reservation is needed. Termination 
was started 3 years ago with the idea that 
all 2,000 of the men, women and children 
who have a degree of blood relationship 
with the Klamath tribe are fully prepared to 
accept a position of personal responsibility 
in a non-Indian society. 

This is not so. 

Some of the Klamaths are ready. But cer- 
tainly the majority, because of their limited 
experience in “he outside world, are no more 
prepared than a high school freshman who 
is given $50,000 and told to go to England 
where he must make out on his own, far 
from everything to which he is ‘accustomed. 

These are the people who, like the high 
school freshman, are unprepared for the ar- 
bitrary termination contemplated in Public 
Law 587. That law sets August 1960, as the 
termination date for the Klamaths. It as- 
sumes that they are all at the same stage 
of social and economic development. It 
makes termination an irrevocable fact as of 
that date. 

True, the law gives the Klamaths a choice 
of withdrawing from the tribe or remain- 
ing under a corporate entity or trust pro- 
gram. As a practical matter, however, this 
is thin frosting on the cake and no real 
choice. 

The only actual choice available is the 
one that must be made by the non-Indians 
of this country who have set themselves uP 
as supervisors, guardians and trustees of the 
Indian. And that choice is whether the 
Klamaths and the many thousands of other 
Indians under Federal supervision are to be 
dumped wholesale into a e new life, 
or whether we will take the time and have 
the patience to work them into our world 
as each individual becomes prepared. 

Such a choice must be made now. In fair- 
ness to the Indians and to the rest of us it 
can only be a decision to revamp the termi- 
nation act completely. : 

Such a revision should cover many points 
of which these seem the most vital: 

1. The resource—some 414 billion board 
feet of ponderosa pine timber and a limit- 
less flow of water—must be converted into 
cash, As it is now planned by Public Law 
587 this would lead to destruction. So far. 
the only alternative which would give the 
Indians a fair value on their property 18 
Federal purchase at the appraised price- 
The lands then would be turned over to the 
Forest Service for administration. Such leg- 
islation already has been proposed by Sens- 
tor RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. 

2. The right of one-third of the tribe to its 
share of the tribal estate should be hon- 
ored, There are the Klamath descendants 
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Who already have terminated themselves by 
Moving from the reservation. Individually, 
these persons are as well prepared to care for 
themselves as any of your other neighbors. 
3. A test must be established to determine 
the competency of the remaining members 
Of the tirbe. This must be a positive, deñn- 
able—albeit arbitrary test. It could be 
based on @ number of factors, but foremost 
among them should be the individual Indi- 
an's proved ability to support himself out- 
Side his income from the tribal estate, Such 
A test will be no more complicated nor sub- 
ject to lawsuits than the procedure outlined 
in Public Law 587. 
Finally, provision must be made to en- 
. — the one-half to two-thirds of the 
tribe who cannot (or at least should not) 
Pass the competency test to make them- 
Selves ready for the day when they will be 
allowed to withdraw. This is the most dif- 
ficult problem. It would take a generation, 
ar maybe two. But some progress along this 
Une has been started in the program spon- 
sored by the State Department of Education. 
Numerically, the effect has been slight but 
Tor some individuals the progress has been 
termendous. And termination is an indi- 
Vidual, Indian by Indian, problem. 


Another Unfair Report on Southern 
Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Another Unfair Report 
on Southern Voting,” from the Williston 
(S. C.) Way of August 15, 1957. This 
excellent editorial refutes figures placed 

the ConcressionaL Recorp from the 
Southern Regional Council which indi- 
fated discrimination against Negroes 
registering to vote in Calhoun and Me- 
Cormick Counties in South Carolina. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 
ANOTHER UxrAm Report ON SOUTHERN VOTING 
* During recent years when the Communists 
8 been to wreck this great Nation 
rv developing a rift between the two races, 
the of the most unfair advantages taken of 

© South was the one-sidedness of news 
and supposedly factual articles appearing in 

5 press and the national maga- 
tneomehow, we weren‘t too surprised about 

ese false and unfair reports and kind of 
took it in our stride, feeling that eventually 
We could crack this paper curtain and bring 
2 Side of the segregation issue out in the 

pen and before the people of the Nation. 
d all during this time we never expected 
aS & southern organization being unfair 


to 
to 


However, last week the Southern Regional 
Stag an organization composed of mem- 
a of both races and with headquarters 

Atlanta, Ga., published reports of a 1956 
8 of Negro voter registration in 11 
ch thern States. In this report they 

“rged that the prevalence of discrimina- 
is tactics in some South Carolina counties 

quite evident. 

12 reported that in Calhoun County no 
too are registered. “Any Negro who tries 
get a registration certificate is called a 
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smart Negro and sooner or later leaves tho 
community.” 

The quote used by the council was attri- 
buted to an unnamed “field consultant.” 

J. B. Morris, of the Calhoun County Voter 
Registration Board, said about 50 Negroes 
are registered in the county. He said, 
“Nothing is done to discourage them from 
registering as long as they meet the require- 
ments.” 

Another county charged in the survey 
with discriminations against Negro voters 
was McCormick. This brought a prompt 
denial from a board member of that county. 

What we dislike is the publicity that has 
been given the survey and the fact that 
little, if any, publicity will be given the 
rebuttals by the board members so in many 
parts of the Nation the report will be con- 
sidered as correct and another black mark 
will be made against the South—another 
black mark which is not deserved. 


Soviet Penetration Into Syrian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Syrian Pawn,“ published in 
the New York Times of August 22, 1957. 

This editorial points up the great 
danger to the free world of the Commu- 
nist base of operations in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and concludes by saying: 

The Russians appear to have made a clever 
move Syria, but the game is far from over. 


What we do about the foreign-aid ap- 
propriations and our Middle East policy 
in the executive department will deter- 
mine whether we win the game, even 
though we may have suffered a reverse 
in one inning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SYRIAN Pawn 

It is Important to note that the deep 
Soviet penetration into Syrian affairs, now 
dramatically revealed, is not surprising. As 
Secretary of State Dulles put it on Tuesday, it 
“is not a wholly unexpected development.” 
It fits smoothly into the whole pattern of 
events that began in September 1955, when 
President. Nasser of Egypt made an arms deai 
with Czechoslovakia. From that day on, and 
for the first time in history, Russia became a 
power in the Middle East and Mediterranean, 
From that day the No. 1 problem for 
the United States in Middle Eastern affairs 
was not Colonel Nasser, nor even the Suez 
Canal; it was Moscow and its expanding 
power politics. 

In this general framework Syria can only 
become a detail, although an important and 
dangerous one. If the Russians get an effec- 
tive political and economic hold over Syria, 
with the Syrian forces armed and directed by 
Soviet technicians, they will have a base of 
operations on the Mediterranean itself. 

However, they will not and could not have 
the same sort of control they exercise over a 
gatellite whose boundaries are contiguous 
and whom they can overawe, as they did 
Czechoslovakia, or conquer, as they did Hun- 
gary, with force. Syria would have to be a 
willing satellite, Moreover, a hostile Turkey 
would lie between Syria and Russia. Syria's 
four neighbors—Iraq, Jordan, Israel, and 
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Lebanon—are at present all anti-Communist 
and more or less prowestern. The posses- 
sion of vast quantities of Soviet arms did not 
save Egypt from a humiliating defeat at the 
hands of Israel last year nor is a similar situ- 
ation likely to save Syria if another conflict 
occurred. 

Even Nasser’s Egypt has shown signs in re- 
cent days of being disturbed by the extent to 
which Syria has moved into the Soviet orbit. 
Colonel Nasser likes to play with Russian fire 
but believes and hopes that he will not be 
burned. We may feel sure that this is a 
false hope, and in any event we know that 
Nasser is playing a dangerous and pernicious 
game from his own Egyptian viewpoint, 
However, he does not think so, and he has 
tried in clumsy and devious ways to avoid 
being caught in a Communist stranglehold. 
Therefore, it is presumed that he does not 
like to see Syria enmeshed to an extent he 
must consider unwise. 

‘To complete the Arab picture, Saudi Arabia 
is anti-Communist. Yemen is now accept- 
ing arms and technicians from Russia, but is 
too insignificant to make them more than a 
nuisance against the British in Aden. 

Pinally, there is the picture within Syria 
itself. Politcally, Syria is notoriously un- 
stable, and what the pro-Communists have 
done this week could be undone by the anti- 
Communists next week or next month. The 
conservative and rightist officers and their 
civilian supporters are not all in jail nor all 
crushed. Some are lying low and some are 
out of the country. K. 

We have by no means heard the end of 
the Syrian story. Power in that country, 
which only achieved independence in 1945, 
has rested on military cliques and per- 
sonalities, Assassinations and attempted 
assassinations dot the history of these last 
12 years. Maj. Gen. Afif Bizrt, the new army . 
chief of staff, has reason to fear sudden 
death even though his apparent belief that 
the Americans are out to orphan his children 
is silly. The group that has now assumed 
power will have its troubles consolidating its 
position. 

All things considered, there Is ample rea- 
son for the Washington administration to 
play a cautious game. The situation does 
not yet warrant drastic action. It may take 
care of itself. It is legitimate diplomacy for 
the United States to encourage all the anti- 
Communist countries in the Middle East to 
use what pressure they can to restrain Syria. 
We are entitled to express our opinions. If 
any kind of action has to be taken it will be 
risky, and the longer it can be avoided the 
better. > 

Middle Eastern problems are deep, wide, 
complex, and delicate and we shall be 
struggling with them for a long time to 
come, They are bound to be complicated by 
what Secretary Dulles called the malicious 
and nilschievous activities of the Soviet 
Union which, in reality, are natural and 
obvious moves in the game of power politics, 
‘The Russians appear to have made a clever 
move In Syria, but the game is far from over. 


Jury Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn a very clear 
and forceful editorial appearing in the 
August 2 issue of the Baltimore Sun, 
Baltimore, Md., of just how the jury trial 
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amendment adopted by the Senate gives 
the judges in the courts complete au- 
thority in enforcing voting rights under 
the civil-rights bill without the interven- 
tion of ajury. The Sun, in this editorial, 
makes a clear distinction between civil 
and criminal contempt, and is a good an- 
swer to those who seek to confuse the is- 
sue by saying that under the Senate 
amendment voting rights could not be 
enforced. ` 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JURY TRIALS 


The House rejected a Jury trial amendment 
to the civil-rights bill in June by 199 to 167. 
The Senate has now adopted an amendment 
on this subject by a vote of 51 to 42. Sen- 
ator KNowLAND says that this Senate vote 
probably means the civil-rights bill is dead 
for this session; his theory is that the House 
won't accept the Senate amendment and 
that the bill will remain in conference when 
the Senate adjourns. 

True, the big industrial States such as 
New York, Michigan, and Illinois have big 
delegations in the House and these States 
oppose the jury trial amendment. Whether 
their opposition is insuperable is another 
question. In any event, the amendment 
represents an acceptable and even a desir- 
able improvement in the bill. It does not 
deprive the bill of its teeth, as many Sen- 
ators have claimed. On the contrary, there 
is in this measure an abundance of legal 
weapons with which to protect the right 
of Negroes in the South to vote. 

This point becomes clear in any detailed 
consideration of what the jury trial amend- 
ment is. In the first place it modifies the 
provisions of the bill authorizing the Attor- 
ney General to go into court and ask for 
injunctions to forestall and forbid any inter- 
ference with voting rights. The amendment 
says that in all cases of criminal contempt 
arising out of violations of such injunc- 
tions, the defendant may ask a jury trial. 

The pivotal point in this business is the 
difference between civil and criminal con- 
tempt. This is a legal question to be dis- 
cussed by laymen with some hesitation, but 
since it has been so extensively explained 
in the Senate debate a brief outline may 
be given here. It is based on an example 
offered by Senator Krravuver, coauthor of the 
jury trial amendment. Mr. KEFAUVER started 
with the hypothetical case of a registrar 
refusing to enroll a Negro citizen as a voter. 
The Attorney General asks an injunction 
from the proper Federal court. The judge 
brings the registrar into court with the com- 
plaining witness or witnesses. An injunc- 
tion against the registrar is granted. He still 
does not register the Negro. His noncompli- 
ance causes him to be brought before the 
court on a contempt charge. 

This is a civil-contempt matter, because 
the aim at this stage is not to punish the 
registrar but to get the citizen on the voting 
lists. The Judge hears the evidence without 
a jury, and if it is-convincing, he sends the 
registrar to jail. But, as the United States 
Supreme Court said in an important case, 
the registrar still has the key to his cell in 
his own pocket. He can unlock the prison 
door and obtain his freedom at any time by 
agreeing to do what the court ordered. 

If he does so agree, he is free and the case 
is at an end. Suppose, however, he persists 
in his refusal until after the date on which 
the registration books close for the election, 


It is then too late to register the citizen. 


and the court must punish the registrar for 
flouting the injunction. He is haled before 
the judge on a new contempt charge and 
this time it is a criminal-contempt matter. 
A jury can be demanded under the amend- 
ment just adopted in the Senate, 
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As this example suggests, the general dis- 
tinction is that where the purpose of a con- 
tempt hearing is to secure action or com- 
pliance with the injunction it is a civil mat- 
ter. When it is too late for compliance to 
do any good, and the purpose is to punish a 
violation of the injunction, it is a criminal 
contempt. In the former case there is no 
right to a jury trial under the amendment. 
In the latter case such a right would be 
available. 

This does not interpose any obstacle in 
the path of a court seeking to secure com- 
pliance with an injunction designed to pre- 
vent interference with voting rights. It 
only provides for jury trials after the right 
has been stubbornly and willfully denied in 
defiance of the injunction. Leaving aside all 
question as to whether southern juries will 
convict in cases of discrimination against 
Negro voters, this amendment leaves the De- 
partment of Justice and the courts ample 
power to enforce voting rights. 


The Coup in Syria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
which appeared in this morning's Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald under the 
byline of Walter Lippmann. I think it 
is a very important article, because it 
ties in with the speech made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] on the Aswan Dam some 
days ago and the speech made yesterday 
by the distinguished minority leader in 
rebuttal to the Senator’s speech, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE COUP IN SYRIA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Washington has been reacting calmly to 
the events in Syria, almost certainly because 
they have long been foreseeable, and are not 
a surprise. The events stem from the basic 
situation among the Arab nations in the 
Middle East: first that-the great powers are 
rivals competing for their favor; and second, 
that there is rivalry among the Arab ruling 
classes, who are competing for the support of 
the great powers. 

For these reasons, there has never been 
any chance that all the Arab countries would 
line up with us under some sort of pan-Arab 
Eisenhower doctrine. As we have been mak- 
ing our deals with one group of Arab coun- 
tries, another group—as it happens Syria, 
Egypt, Yemen—have been making tentative 
deals with the Soviet Union. 

We are involved in a complicated and 
tricky game of power politics, and we must 
expect to have losses as well as gains. We 
have had gains in Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and 
Lebanon. Now we have had a loss in Syria. 
The one thing that we can be fairly sure of 
is that the whole region is in flux, and that 
neither the gains, as in Jordan, nor the 
losses, as in Syria, can be counted on as 

nt. 

For while it may turn out to be the fact 
that the new military dictatorship in Syria 
is firmly under Soviet control, there is, I 
venture to think, bound to be a radical dif- 
ference between a contiguous and a noncon- 
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tiguous satellite—between one that can be 
reached over land by the Red army and one 
that can be reached only by sea and air. It 
was possible for the Red army to march into 
Hungary, to occupy it and to crush the re- 
belllon. That would not be nearly so easy 
to do—what with the Baghdad allies being 
interposed—if there were a rebellion in 
Syria. For the Soviet Union it can be said 
that Egypt as well as Syria are rather in the 
nature of outposts than true satellites. 

It is generally agreed, as the President 
said at his press conference Wednesday, that 
the coup in Syria does not call for any re- 
action under the Eisenhower doctrine. The 
Syrian coup is a successful intrigue in which 
the legal Government of Syria has acquiesced, 
at which it has probably connived. The 
basic principle of the Eisenhower doctrine 
is that we will intervene only at the request 
of a legitimate government, and in the case 
of Syria the legtitimate government is 
stridently hostile to the Eisenhower doctrine 
and to the United States. 

The right course is the one that the ad- 
ministration appears to be taking—to leave 
the initiative to Syria's neighbors, allowing 
them to decide on the only action which is 
possible—whether the new Syrian Govern- 
ment should be put in quarantine. That is 
the limit of action. There can be no intrigue 
under the Eisenhower doctrine unles Syria 
first openly makes war on one or more of 
her neighbors, on Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 

Israel. Insofar as Syria is under Soviet 
influence, it will probably not be encouraged, 
in fact it will probably not be permitted. 
to do anything which could precipitate @ 
general war. 

In retrospect, it looks more and more as 
if Senator FULBRIGHT is right, and that our 
crucial mistake in the Middle East has been 
the abrupt rejection of the Aswan Dam. 
Not only did this touch off the calamitous 
series of events which began with Nasser’s 
seizure of the Suez Canal Co., but it also 
deprived the Western World of the chance 
10 cooperate with Egypt in a great project 
which is of vital interest to the Egyptian 
people. The fact of our withdrawal, com- 
bined with the rude manner in which ve 
withdrew, has excluded us from the chance to 
exercise a friendly influence. It has left the 
field open to the Soviet Union, and made it, 
certain that Nasser’s demogogy would be 
turned against us all over the Arab world. 

Yet it is probably true that Nasser does 
not want, and will try his best to avoid, 3 
complete entanglement with the Soviet orbit. 
The central idea of his foreign policy seems 
to be that he can profit most by keeping 
the Soviet Union and the West bidding 
against each other. To do that he must be 
independent enough to keep both sides gues- 
sing, which, we may suppose, is what he 
means when he talks about a positive neu- 
trality. 


Publisher of Chicago Defender Opposes 
Jury-Trial Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert a telegram received from 
John H. Sengstacke, publisher and editor 
of the Chicago Defender, one cf the larg- 
est Negro newspapers in the country, 
stating his strong opposition to the jury- 
trial amendment in the civil-rights bill: 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
JoseP W. MARTIN, In., 
Representative, Washington, D. C.: 
Present civil-rights bill makes mockery of 
erican citizenship at a time when ‘the 
Whole world is focusing attention on con- 
Sressional disposition of a basic issue. The 
jJury-trial amendment is incompatible with 
the intent and application of President 
Eisenhower's original legislative proposal. 
As a matter of simple justice the measure 
should be so strengthened as to restrain vio- 
lations of its provisions. We believe you 
Wield enough influence to press successfully 
for such a revision. We urge you to do sọ; 
There should be no compromise on that 
Point. We will not be satisfied with half 
* loaf, 
JOHN H. SENGSTACKE, 
Publisher and Editor, the Chicago 
Defender. 


Address by the Honorable James C. 
Davis, of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am glad to include a most able and 

ely address delivered by our distin- 
Zuished colleague from Georgia, Repre- 
Sentative James C. Davis, before the 
Tennessee Federation of Constitutional 
Government, at Nashville, Tenn., on Au- 
gust 16, 1957. The addres is as follows: 
Or REPRESENTATIVE Jans C. Davis 

TO THE TENNESSEE FEDERATION OF CONSTI- 

TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT, NASHVILLE, TENN., 

Avcusr 16, 1957 


Tt is a privilege for me to accept the invi- 
tion to speak to this group of Tennes- 
Fou are striving to preserve a 

right which belongs to us, a possession which 
Precious to us, which is at this moment 
great danger of destruction—namely, 
Constitutional government. The Govern- 
rene in Washington is stretching its long 
the into your State and community, through 
es Federal courts, to strike down State 
to Aelentr. to destroy local self-government, 
deprive you and your legally chosen 
School authorities of the power to operate 
Your public schools as you have been operat- 
g them and as you want to continue to 
8 them. It proposes to substitute in- 
Tas d control by court orders and edicts 
wan l upon a new philosophy which 
shia through our land, and which we are 
hse We must accept whether we like it or 


a is demanded of us that we cast aside 
tio liefs, that we surrender our convic- 
wee that we give up customs under which 

Were reared and to which we subscribe. 
thre Obedience is demanded. Resistance is 
altes nad with dire consequences and pen- 


tone situation, indeed, is critical; 
es are perilous. 
eA have we come suddenly face to face 
iro this unbelievable situation? It stems 
tion & wrongful and fraudulent usurpa- 
ryt pains and power by the United 
preme Court, a usurpation of power 
Which amounts to tyranny. 
In every section of America today earnest 
tests are being voiced against the arbi- 


the 
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trary, dictatorial action of the Federal Su- 
preme Court, and its wrongful usurpation 
of powers it does not possess. Americans 
have always been quick to recognize and 
to protest injustice in the courts. It is 
significant that when the Colonies revolted 
against the injustice and tyranny of George 
III, the Declaration of Independence com- 
plained of judges who were dependent on 
the will of the King alone for the tenure of 
their offices, the amount and payment of 
their salaries, and that the administration 
of justice was obstructed by the sovereign 
power, These acts of tyranny and oppression 
were intolerable then to a free and liberty- 
loving people just as similar acts are in- 
tolerable now. 

We are facing today, I believe, the most 
critical period- which America has faced 
since 1776, when that small group of men 
met in Philadelphia to choose between se- 
curity and peace on the one hand, which 
could be purchased at the price of continued 
submission to tyrannical oppression, or rev- 
olution and war with the world’s greatest 
power on the other hand, With the certain 
knowledge that years of misery and suffering 
lay ahead, that they would fight against 
heavy odds, and that defeat and death might 
be the portion of everyone who participated, 
they believed in their hearts that free gov- 
ernment was worth the price they had to pay. 
They threw their all into the balance as they 
fought for it. Our Government of liberty, 
freedom, and opportunity today is the result 
of that choice and of the fight which they 
made. 

Freedom was not just a topic of idle con- 
versation with them, Integrity was more 
than a word in the dictionary. Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, their associates, 
and their followers preached the doctrine 
that resistance to tyranny is obedience to 
God. They had the courage to practice what 
they preached. 

When victory finally came to our fore- 
fathers they set up not a centralized govern- 
ment with unlimited powers, but a republic 
of sovereign States. And this was done for 
the purpose of guaranteeing local self-gov- 
ernment to the citizen. They provided that 
the Federal Government should function 
as 3 coequal departments, each of the 3 to 
be separate from and independent of the 
others. The foundation of this free Gov- 
ernment was a written Constitution, It was 
put in writing so that its lasting principles 
would not be subject to passing whims or 
fancies. They provided a specific way to 
amend the document, if changing times and 
conditions ever required it. All of us are 
famillar with that method of amending. 
Nothing less than a vote of two-thirds of 
the Congress to be ratified by three-fourths 
of the States will serve to change it. With- 
out such concurrent action by those over- 
whelming majorities not a sentence or a 
word of the Constitution can legally be 
changed. Both those who wrote it and 
those who adopted that Constitution knew 
the need for reciprocal checks and balances 
in maintaining free government. George 
Washington, the Father of our Country, the 
greatest general, patriot, and statesman, 
knew that freedom and liberty would be 
preserved if these reciprocal checks and bal- 
ances were maintained. He knew these 
checks and balances would be maintained if 
the Constitution were respected and fol- 
lowed, and if it were amended only in the 
manner provided by the instrument itself. 
Warning against any other method of 
change, he said in his farewell address on 
September 17, 1796: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be, in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment, in the 
way which the Constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the 
dnstrument of good, it is the customary 
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weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” 

Thomas Jefferson feared, as George Wash- 
ington did, wrongful usurpation of power by 
the Supreme Court. Jefferson e 
himself far more vigorously on the subject 
than did Washington, On this subject 
Jefferson said: 

“The judiciary of the United States is a 
subtle corps of sappers and miners con- 
stantly working underground to undermine 
the foundations of our confederated fabric.. 
They are construing our Constitution from 
& coordination of general and special gov- 
ernments to a general and supreme one 
alone. * * Having found from experience 
that impeachment ts an impractical thing, 
a mere scarecrow, they consider themselves 
secure for life; they skulk from responsi- 
bility to public opinion * * * an opinion is 
huddled up in a conclave, perhaps by a ma- 
jority of one, delivered as if unanimous, and 
with the silent acquiescence of lazy or timid 
associates, by a crafty Chief Judge, who 
sophisticates the law to his mind, by the 
turn of his own reasoning.” 

Jefferson, that stanch believer in in- 
dividual liberty, that fine advocate of States 
rights and local self-government said this 
about the provisions in the 10th amend- 
ment: 

“I consider the foundation of the Con- 
stitution as laid on this ground: that ‘all 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States or to the 
people.“ To take a single step beyond the 
boundaries thus specially drawn around the 
powers of Congress is to take possession of a 
boundless field of power, no longer suscep- 
tible of any definition.” 

Today our free Government is face to face 
with the danger of destruction which 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
feared, and against which they warned us 
in the words I have just repeated. That 
Court, with a brazeness and al- 
most unbelievable is undertaking to amend 
the Constitution and make statutory law 
through so-called judicial decisions and 
court opinions. In the school segregation 
cases the Court has arrogated unto itself, 
first, the functions of Congress and the 
States to change the Constitution; second, 
the function of Congress to make enforce- 
ment law, and third, the functions of the 
Executive Department to carry out such en- 
forcement. This is rank usurpation of au- 
thority the Court does not possess. 

In the structure of our Government there 
is no fact more certain than this; the nine 
Justices of the Supreme Court cannot change 
our Constitution. 

The Congress with its 531 Members of the 
House and Senate cannot change it. 

The President of the United States, with 
all his power, cannot change it. 

Neither one of these alone can amend the 
Constitution. All three together cannot 
amend it. 

It can be changed only by an amendment 
voted for by two-thirds of the House and 
Senate, and by three-fourths of the sov- 
ereign States of the Union. 

Any attempt to change our Constitution 
in any other manner is a fraud—a gross 
fraud which it is the duty of all patriotic 
citizens to expose and to prevent. Again 
I am reminded of the philosophy of Jeffer- 
son and Franklin, that resistance to tyranny 
is obedience to God, 

The principle Involved here goes far be- 
yond our right to operate our schools, al- 
though that in itself is a valued right, and 
a right we are not called upon to surrender 
merely because the Supreme Court under- 
takes to usurp power it does not possess. 

The real issue is: Shall we permit the Su- 
preme Court, one Department of Govern- 
ment, whose powers are defined and limited 
by the Constitution, to successfully assert the 
power to change that precious document, 
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by reading into it language it does not con- 
tain, and which those who wrote the Con- 
stitution and its amendments, never in- 
tended it should contain? 

The question is, if changing conditions re- 
quire s change in the Constitution, shall 
it be changed as the Constitution says, by 
drawing an amendment with definite and 
specific language which shall receive the 
people's overw stamp of approval 
through a vote of two-thirds of the Con- 
gress, plus three-fourths of the States? 
This is the legal way. 

Or. shall it be amended by the arbitrary 
act of nine men, to whom this authority has 
not been given, who are not elected, and 
who can in no sense of the word be said to 
represent the will and wishes of the people 
regarding amendments to the Constitution? 

We have amended the Constitution 22 
times in the past by following legal and 
regular procedure, The 22d amendment was 
proposed in 1947 and certified in 1951. What 
has happened that we no longer must sub- 
mit amendments to the Congress for a two- 
thirds vote and to the States for a three- 
fourths vote? 

We have not yet lost this right to have a 
voice in adopting amendments to the Con- 
stitution, or in rejecting them. But this 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, is 
a brazen effort to destroy this right. 

Can the Court today strike down the ac- 
cepted and declared meaning of the Consti- 
tution? Can it nullify a construction on the 
exact point involved, which has been fol- 
lowed and approved in dozens of instances, 
by the Supreme Court itself and courts of 
many other jurisdictions, and in doing so 
rely upon nothing but its own arbitrary will, 
to support the decision, and read into the 
Constitution language which ts not there? 
If it can do this today, then it can tomorrow 
or next month strike down any other pro- 
vision which does not conform to its so- 
ciclogical beliefs. While it may be Georgia 
or Tennessee which suffers today from such 
wrongful usurpation of authority, next year 
it may be Oregon, Maine, or Illinois, 

While the subject today is schools, its 
next usurpation may involve taxes, or crim- 
inal law, or the right to own property. Once 
the precedent is established—once we have 
acknowledged the right of the Supreme Court 
to trifle with the Constitution, there Is no 
limit to its possibilities. 

Those of us who support local self-govern- 
ment and States rights have been slow to 
believe that we could lose these precious 
rights. We know now that we can lose 
them. We know now that if we are going 
to keep them we must arouse ourselves. We 
must throw off apathy and indifference. 

The right to be segregated goes back for 
thousands of years before our Government 
was established. That right never was chal- 
lenged until this present Supreme Court de- 
cided to make new law on the subject. Yet 
the Court is not a lawmaking body. Con- 
gress alone has the right to legislate and 
introduce new matter into the body of our 
law. Congress, in the proper exercise of its 
function, has time and time again refused to 
make new law on this subject. There is no 
question about the fact that Congress alone 
can change the law and that the Court 
cannot. 

For the nine men who sit upon the Su- 
preme Court to usurp these powers which do 
not belong to them, but which belong exclu- 
sively to Congress and to the States, is a 
monumental fraud which is shocking, out- 
rageous, and reprehensible. 

Such fraudulent conduct imposes no ob- 
ligation upon the States to acquiesce, or 
upon the people to bow the neck to this new 
form of tyranny. 

Let me say to you, as we counsel together, 
do not be concerned about what is said by 
the Communists, the pinkos, the radicals, 
the NAACP, the ADA, the one-worlders, and 
all that motley group of crackpots who are 
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clamoring for desegregation and mongreli- 
gation. These groups of organized minori- 
ties are chanting a chorus that opposition 
to the fraudulent order of the Supreme 
Court is defiance of law, Of course that is 
not true. The decision of May 17, 1954, is 
not law. It is an attempt to make law 
where none existed before, by a nonlaw- 
making body. The defiance of law comes 
from the other side of this dispute. It is 
an arrogant defiance of law for the Supreme 
Court to usurp authority which it does not 


SS. 

This claim that opposition to, and criti- 
cism of, the fraudulent Supreme Court de- 
cision is defiance of law is a sham. It is 
intended to draw attention away from the 
truth in this matter. That truth is that 
the Supreme Court is boldly and brazenly 
attempting to change the form of our Gov- 
ernment. 

A stock contention of the integrationists 
and mongrelizers is that a Court decision is 
the last word in the law, and must be ac- 
cepted; that the Court's function is to ex- 
pound the law. 

As long as the Court sticks to the law its 
decisions will be accepted. When it files in 
the face of the law, as the Court has done in 
this instance, it commits a wrong. It per- 
petrates a fraud upon the people. It com- 
mits as grievous a wrong as a tax collector 
commits when he demands more than just 
taxes from a taxpayer. It commits a wrong 
as grievous as a warden of a penitentiary 
commits who would seek to imprison a con- 
vict beyond the limits of his legal term. It 
commits as grievous a wrong as any other 
public official commits who seeks to assert 
authority which he does not possess, or to 
exceed the authority which he does possess. 
No right-thinking citizen can acquiesce in 
brazen usurpation of authority by any public 
official. 

Free Americans are under no obligation 
whatever to permit any public official to take 
from them that which is theirs merely be- 
cause that public official occupies a seat of 
authority, if he attempts either through ig- 
norance or malfeasance to go beyond the 
bounds of that authority. 

We owe Allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States. That instrument is the 
bedrock upon which our structure of gov- 
ernment is built. It is our guaranty of Itb- 
erty. But the allegiance we owe is to the 
Constitution itself, which was drafted by the 
Constitutional Convention and ratified by 
the sovereign States, and to such amend- 
ments thereto as have been legally proposed 
by two-thirds of the Congress and ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, and no one can 
dispute that solemn truth, 


There are some who say that the Consti- 


tution means what the judges say it means.. 


But that is not true. The Constitution it- 
self proclaims its meaning. No court or 
Judge possesses any authority to change the 
language or meaning of any phrase or word 
of the Constitution in the slightest degree. 
It is only when the wording of the Con- 
stitution is ambiguous or needs interpreta- 
tion that the judicial department of the 
Government has authority to go into the 
question of what it means. And the judi- 
cial department never has had—it does not 
have now—authority to add anything new 
or take anything old from the instrument. 
That can only be done by amendment. 

So the Constitution is not, as some would 
have us believe, what the judges say it 18. 
It has no such unstable or uncertain mean- 
ing. The Constitution, and all of its amend- 
ments, is the compact of the sovereign States 
who consented to its operation. It is the 
document under which we live—which we 
understand, and which the courts have un- 
derstood for years and generations, Its 
Meaning has been proclaimed again and 
again. It is the document which every pub- 


lic official is sworn to uphold, and to which 
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the loyalty of every public official is due. 
And let us never lose sight of this fact— 
that our loyalty is to the Constitution it- 
self—not to a perverted opinion of nine men 
who happen for the moment to be occupy- 
ing seats in the Supreme Court, and who seek 
because of that fact to change that true 
meaning, the established and accepted mean- 
ing, of our Constitution. That authority 
does not belong to these nine men. It be- 
longs to two-thirds of the membership of 
Congress and to three-fourths of the States, 
joining in concurrent action. 

The members of the Supreme Court have 
also sworn to uphold the Constitution. 
They owe the same loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion that every other citizen does. The Con- 
stitution does not mean one thing yesterday, 
another thing today and something else to- 
morrow, aud they have no right to so hold. 

If the logic or reasoning employed by the 
Supreme Court in order to reach this deci- 
sion is allowed to become standard practice; 
if the Constitution means one thing today 
and something entirely different tomorrow, 
then actually we have no Constitution at 
all. 

And when anyone, whether he be Presi- 
dent, legislator, or judge, deals with the Con- 
stitution unlawfully, it is the part of patriot- 
ism and in keeping with loyalty to the 
Constitution, to protest and oppose such 
unwarranted action. The preservation of 
our Government depends upon it. Our Gov- 
ernment cannot survive in any different 
climate. 

Now it is not only on the segregation issue 
that the Court is following this pattern of 
usurpation. In other fields also it is fol- 
lowing a pattern of consistent and continu- 
ous usurpation of legislative functions—a 
pattern of stealthy erosion of the Constitu- 
tion without resort to legal amendment as 
provided for in that document, 

The segregation question is only a part of 
this pattern of usurpation. 

In such recent decisions as the Steve Nel- 
son and Slochower cases, the Court has 
rendered the States and our cities powerless 
to protect themselves against communism. 
On April 2, 1956, in the Steve Nelson case,* 
the Supreme Court said that the State of 
Pennsylvania cannot punish Communists for 
knowingly advocating the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States. The 
flimsy excuse given by the Court was that 
Congress had passed a law on the subject 
and when the Federal Government occupies 
the field on this vital subject, no room is 
left for the States to act. 

One week later on April 9, 1956, the same 
Court in the Slochower case = declared a sec- 
tion of the charter of the city of New York 
unconstitutional because it permitted the 
city to dismiss a teacher in a college operated 
by the city when the teacher refused to state 
whether or not he was a Communist. 

In the Yates* case, the Smith Act was 
Tendered useless. In this case, decided on 
June 17 of this year, the Supreme Court re- 
versed 14 convictions of conspiracy (a) for 
advocating and teaching the duty and neces- 
sity of overthrowing the Government of the 
United States by force and violence, and 
(b) for organizing a society of persons who 
so advocated and taught—all with the intent 
of causing the overthrow of the Government 
by force and yiolence. In this decision, the 
Court was actually legislating by writing into 
the Smith Act the intent of Congress—an 
intent undreamed of by the Congress when 
passing the act. 

Earlier, on April 30, 1956, in Communist 
Party v. Subversive Activities Control Board,“ 
the Supreme Court had rendered useless the 
Subversive Activities Control Act and nulli- 
fied the action of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board in its efforts to require known 
Communists to register. 
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In the Jencks case," the Court put shackles 
and handcuffs on the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, In the Mallory case,’ by turning 
a self-confessed convicted rapist scot-free, 
the Court tied the hands of police, sheriffs, 
and law-enforcement agencies. In the cases 
Of Konigsberg v. the State Bar of California* 
and Schware v. the Board of Bar Examiners 
Of New Mexico," the Court told State courts 
and bar associations that they cannot make 
their own regulations on admission to the 

that they had no power to protect them- 
Selves against Communists; and that it is 
UN-Constitutional to deny a Communist ad- 
mission to the bar. 

The Watkins“ decision struck a mortal 
blow at effective machinery for exposing 
Communists through congressional inquiry. 
Under this newly declared philosophy, Com- 
munists may now thumb their noses at con- 
Fresslonal and senatorial investigating com- 
mittees. There are other similar decisions 
Which time does not permit me to take up. 

But I do not come tonight to discuss in 
detai! these shocking and outrageous deci- 
sions which amount to the making of new 
laws to free Communists and criminals, to 
tie the hands of State legislatures, State 
Courts, police officers, and congressional in- 
Yestigating committees. I shall talk about 
these in other times and at other places and 
in due time I shall join with what I believe 
Will be a great majority of my colleagues in 

ess to enact laws to correct the evils 
Of this pattern of usurpation, and to re- 
establish the security of our people and of 
country, both nationally and locally. I 
t to give you tonight, from firsthand 
knowledge, some of the evils which follow this 
Philosophy of integrated schools; this Court- 
Made law which is being pushed and pro- 
Moted so vigorously by the power-usurping 
Supreme Court of the United States and the 
radicals of this country. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court made 
Public its opinion in the school segregation 
Cases. On June 18, 1953, in the case of Dis- 
trict of Columbia v. Thompson's Restaurant, 

Court had already made some more new 
laws to the effect that it was illegal in the 
District of Columbia for the owner of a res- 
taurant to operate it on a segregated basis. 

Although the Court in its May 17. 1954 
opinion deferred any further action on the 
school cases until the October term, so as to 
Stve the legal representatives of the States 
àn opportunity to present further argument, 
the radicals and the social equality advo- 
8 were champing at the bit and straining 
2 the leash. They could not wait. Follow- 
ng a statement by the President of the 

hited States that the Washington schools 
Should serve as a model of integrated schools 
do be copied by the rest of the country, they 
Proceeded full speed ahead to transform an 
Orderly, effective school system into what 

ter proved to be a veritable nightmare by 
Ordering the schools to be integrated at the 

tember term that year. On May 25, 1954, 
— 8 days after the Supreme Court ruling, 
b © District of Columbia Board of Education, 

y a 6-to-3 vote, ordered the schools opened 
on an integrated basis in September. 

„is undarles for each school were established 
th compulsory attendance of each pupil 
Tequired at such school, A rule was made 
biomed records should not be kept or informa- 
{on given out on the basis of race. 

If there is any place in the United States 
Where integration could be expected to suc- 
ceed, that place is Washington, D. C. For 
many years Washington has had no segrega- 
tion in t rtagion or residence. For 
any years it has had Negro policemen on 
2 ted basis. For many years it 

as had Negro firemen and by official order 
the Fire Department was placed on an un- 
Segregated basis in 1954. Since 1953, segrega- 
tion has been unlawful in restaurants and 
— — 
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hotels. Long before that, segregation was 
abolished in theaters, ball parks, motion pic- 
tures, and so forth. For many years there 
have been Negro judges, prosecutors, and 
court officials there. 

Thousands of Negroes work on an un- 
segregated basis in all of the Government 
agencies in Washington. The Negro per 
capita income in the District of Columbia 
is higher than the white income in some 
areas of the Nation. All publicly owned 


swimming pools have been open to Negroes ' 


for years, as well as tennis courts, play- 
grounds, and parks. 

All the public facilities of the Nation's 
Capital are, and have been, available to them 
for years, such as libraries and auditoriums. 
Here is the Nation’s Capital, the people of 
the District of Columbia enjoy more cultural 
advantages than the people of any other 
city of America. The District of Columbia 
Negroes have had school facilities superior 
to most other school districts in the Nation. 
Washington has been spending $307.80 per 
child per year in its public-school system, 
as compared with $269.70 in Baltimore. 
$260.80 in Montgomery County, Må., adjoin- 
ing Washington, $240.73 in Prince Georges 
County, Md., and as compared with $138.60 
per pupil per year in Memphis, Tenn. 

In June 1956, after 2 years’ experience 
with integrated schools in the District of 
Columbia, the Legislative Committee on the 
District of Columbia in the House of Repre- 
sentatives created a subcommittee and or- 
dered it to make an Investigation of the 
public-school system in the District of Co- 
lumbia, The subcommittee was strictly 
nonpartisan. It was composed of 6 mem- 
bers, 3 Democrats and 3 Republicans. I was 
named chairman of that subcommittee. For 
its counsel, the subcommittee selected, by 
unanimous vote, an able lawyer from your 
own State, Mr. William Gerber, of Memphis. 

Those who had promoted the mixing of 
white and Negro children in schools uttered 
loud protests against this investigation. The 
radical organization, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
held a mass meeting in Washington to pro- 
test it. They sent telegrams to President 
Eisenhower, to Presidential Candidate Adlai 
Stevenson, to Chairman Leonard Hall of the 
Republican National Committee, to Chair- 
man Paul Butler of the Democratic National 
Committee, to Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn, to Democratic Floor Leader John 
McCormack, to Republican Floor Leader Joe 
Martin, to Chairman John McMillan of the 
House District of Columbia Committee, and 
to each member of that committee, urging 
them to prevent the subcommittee from 
carrying out the function it was created to 
perform. The Washington Post, one of the 
most ardent advocates of mixing the races, 
began to carry editorials charging that the 
committee was stacked, that it was biased 
and prejudiced, and that its investigation 
would not result in a true picture of the 
school system, Frantic efforts were made to 
prevent the committee from beginning its 
work, and to prevent a continuance of the 
investigation after it began, In the 11 years 
I have served in Congress, I have never seen 
as much effort put forth to prevent a duly 
constituted committee of Congress from per- 
forming its work. When witnesses began to 
testify regarding the sordid facts and de- 
plorable conditions of the schools, one of the 
Negro school board members issued a public 
statement containing a veiled threat to the 
effect that the school superintendent, Dr. 
Corning, should reexamine the competency 
of some of the principals" who had testified 
at the hearings, and who, he said, had “made 
severe admissions of inadequacy.” Our 
counsel and staff interviewed hundreds of 
teachers, principals, and school officials. 
Some of them were afraid to testify and told 
the staff they could not because they “had 
to live and eat.” 
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Be it said to their credit, however, a major - 
ity of the witnesses, who were teachers, prin- 
cipals, or school officials, came voluntarily 
and testified. Not a subpena was issued by 
the committee to compel a single witness to 
appear, and witnesses consisted of both white 
and Negro teachers, and those who favored 
integration as well as those who did not. 

In spite of all the roadblocks thrown in its 
path, the subcommittee made a thorough in- 
vestigation and the hearings consisted of 512 
printed pages of testimony. 

We learned in this investigation that 
Negroes are moving into Washington in in- 
creasing numbers, and the white people are 
moving out. This exodus of white people 
Irom the District of Columbia began when 
the first steps of race began in public 
housing and other fields. It increased as 
the agitation for integration increased, 
When the Supreme Court decision was ren- 
dered resulting in the integration of the 
schools, there was a marked and noticeable 
increase in the number of white people mov- 
ing from Washington into Maryland and 
Virginia. This movement continues. Many 
formerly all-white areas have changed into 
all-colored areas. Many all-white schools 
have changed almost completely. 

Twelve of the elementary schools which 
were all white in 1953 now have 92 percent 
Negro and 8 percent white pupils. Typical 
of the change is Wheatley Elementary School 
which was all white in 1953. In 1954, it had 
589 white pupils and 139 Negro pupils. By 
1956, the whites had dwindled to 24 and the 
colored had increased to 576. 

Just a few years ago the school population 
in Washington was two-thirds white and 
one-third Negro, but the school census 
showed that in October 1956 white students 
were 32 percent of the school population and 
Negro students 68 percent. The rate of de- 
cline of white pupils is rapidly increasing 
year by year. In 1953 this rate of decline was 
2.7 percent; in 1954, 7.8 percent; in 1955, 6.3, 
and in 1956, 10.4 nt. The percentage 
decline of white pupils from 1949 to 1956 was 
28.6 percent. This trend of whites moving 
out of Washington and Negroes moving in, 
and the rate of changeover, justifies the pre- 
diction that In just a few years the District 
of Columbia will be a predominately Negro 
community, 

Before integration white and Negro pupils 
had equal opportunity in the schools, The 
same amount of money was spent per pupil. 
A white teachers college and a colored teach- 
ers college were provided. Although there 
were about twice as many white pupils as 
Negro pupils, there were 60 white elementary 
schools and 61 colored elementary schools, 
There were 6 white senior high schools and 
4 colored, The same equipment was pro- 
vided for each and the same amount per 
pupil was spent. 

Prior to integration, the integrationists 
claimed that the maintenance of 1 school 
System instead of 2 would mean substan- 
tial economy in operating expenses. Yet no 
economy has resulted. On the contrary 
operating costs have increased greatly. In- 
formation furnished me on August 12 this 
year by the District of Columbia school de- 
partment, shows that operating expenses 
jumped from $26,700,000 in 1953 to $35,600,- 
000 in 1957, with an estimate of $371% million 
for 1958. 

The committee had testimony that so 
much extra time is required for coaching 
Negro pupils that the teachers are unable to 
devote proper attention to the white pupils, 
who consequently suffer under this new 
system. 

The Supreme Court and the NAACP have 
created strife and turmoil where no strife 
and turmoil existed before. Their joint ac- 
tion has increased tension between the races, 
and has caused hatred and hostility where 
before there was good will and harmony, 
This strife is chargeable to, and responsibil- 
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ity for it müst rest with, the Court and the 
radical NAACP, which has been encouraged 
by the Court's action to stir up hostility be- 
tween the races. 

I have been talking to you about the Con- 
stitution and the legal phase of this ques- 
tion. I want to say something now about 
the human side, and the moral justification 
we have for insisting upon segregation. 

Much false propaganda has been spread 
within recent years, and much effort has 
been made to brainwash the public with the 
utterly false doctrine that there is no dif- 
ference between whites and blacks. It is 
time to look behind this brainwashing prop- 
aganda, and have a straight look at the 
facts. 

There are obvious and well-known differ- 
ences between whites and blacks which no 
amount of glossing over and covering up by 
subversive so-called anthopologists and 
pseudoscientists can hide. 

Let's look at some facts from the record 
which have a direct bearing on the question 
of desirability or undestirability of integrated 
schools, aside from the legal aspect of the 
problem. 

Among the many other reasons why the 
white people object to their children having 
this close association with Negro children 
are health, the Negroes’ high crime rate, 
and disrespect for law, the lower mentality 
level, and the high rate of illegitimacy among 
N 


egroes. 
It is well-known that the crime rate among 
Negroes far exceeds that of whites. This is 


true in Washington, D. C., although Negroes" 


have every advantage they could ask for. 
The schools and colleges are open to them; 
also hotels, restaurants, theaters, parks, 
swimming pools, tennis courts. They buy 
property and live in any section they choose. 
The President and his appointed city com- 
missioners apparently want to make a second 
Harlem out of Washington, and they boast 
that Washington is a model example of a 
nonsegregated city. 

But Washington is noted for the great 
number of serious crimes committed in its 
limits. Its crimes of violence are more than 
twice those committed in Boston, a city of 
comparable size, more than twice those of 
Milwaukee, and nearly twice as many as 
New Orleans, La. 

Negroes are responsible for this high crime 
rate. Crime statistics show that throughout 
the years the Negroes in Washington have 
committed the bulk of the crimes of vio- 
lence, although until recently they have con- 
stituted about one-third of the population. 
In 1955, out of 11,072 crimes of violence, 9,- 
056 were by Negroes. This is 82 percent of 
the total, and the percentage for the last 3 
months of 1955 was 88 percent of the total. 

Let's look at the District of Columbia 
health records. A report for the year 1955 
made by the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Public Health of venereal diseases in 
children of school age and under, showed 834 
Negro children, 17 years and under, treated 
for gonorrhea, as compared with 20 white 
children. Of the 834 Negro children, 10 
were under 6 years of age. The total cases of 
gonorrhea of all ages, children and adults, 
for 1955 were Negro, 10,243, or 97.5 percent 
of the total; white, 271, or 2.5 percent. 

These are repulsive statistics, but they 
show some of the impelling reasons for seg- 
regated schools, and what a tragedy it is for 
white children to have integration forced 
upon them. 

From the standpoint of mentality, the 
Negroes have not been able to keep pace 
with the white children of the District of Co- 
lumbia. This has resulted in lowering of 
educational standards. 

The tragic consequences of throwing white 
and Negro children together in the public 
schools of W. n, D. C., were brought 
to light by the subcommittee investigation 
conducted by us of the integrated school 
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system in the Nation's Capital which was 
supposed to be a model for the entire Nation 
to follow in setting up integrated schools. 

One of the first steps taken when white 
and Negro children were thrown together in 
the Washington schools was the adoption of 
the rule which prohibits the keeping of rec- 
ords according to race. Failure to keep rec- 
ords by race prevents comparison of scholas- 
tic achievements, and mental capacity be- 
tween white and Negro pupils. 

The subcommittee was able, however, by 
careful and detailed investigation of the 
school records, to gather sufficient informa- 
tion to make comparisons in a number of 
schools of the scholastic achievements, men- 
tal capacity and intelligence quotient be- 
tween the white and Negro students. 

At the time of the hearings, there were 
still some schools in Washington which were 
nearly 100 percent colored; some still 100 
percent white, and some nearly 100 percent 
white, 

Accurate comparisons based upon recog- 
nized achievement tests, known as the Iowa 
achievement test, Stanford achievement 
tests, and I. Q. tests, showed that there was 
a very wide difference in scholastic achieve- 
ment and mental ability between white and 
Negro pupils. 

To illustrate, we found that in Cardoza 
High School, which had only 6 white puplls 
and 1,694 colored pupils, there were 512 
pupils in the 10th grade; of the 512, 230 
were able to read only from 4th grade to 7th 
grade level; more than 300 were able to work 
arithmetic only at 7th grade level or below, 
and 283 of the 512. which is 55 percent, were 
classified as being in a category which would 
neyer be able to achieve beyond the 6th 
grade level. 

One teacher in Roosevelt High School, with 
a class about 75 percent colored, said she 
had more failures in 1 year on integrated 
teaching than she had in 10 years of teach- 
ing in a segregated school. 

The assistant superintendent in charge of 
all senior high schools testified that in 4 
high schools, having a total of 8 white stu- 
dents and 5,011 colored students, these 4 
colored high schools, tested under the Iowa 
achievement test, rated or scored in the 
lowest 5 percent in the Nation of schools 
taking this test. He testified that in 3 high 
schools having a total of 3,030 white stu- 
dents and 99 colored, these 3 predominantly 
white schools, under the same test, rated or 
scored in the top 5 percent of the Nation. 

In a group of 11 junior high schools with 
a total of 10,304 Negro students and only 
205 whites, 2,991 were given a test on “read- 
ing and paragraph meaning”; 2,161 achieved 
at the level of sixth grade or lower. Of 
these, 676 were at fourth grade level and 
385 at third grade level. 

Testimony of many of the teachers showed 
that the Negro pupils; because of low 
achievement and mental ability, required so 


-much time and attention that the white 


pupils had to be neglected, and falled to re- 
ceive the time and attention they would 
have had otherwise. 

All of these facts had been concealed be- 
hind an tron curtain in Washington. The 
NAACP and the other sponsors of Integrated 
schools wanted desperately to keep the facts 
concealed, and they were concealed until our 
investigation brought them to light. 

I have given you a few examples of testi- 
mony concerning scholastic achievement and 
mental ability of Negro pupils in the Wash- 
ington schools, This testimony is typical of 
the bulk of testimony we took for 9 days 
from school officials, principals, and teachers. 

We asked about personal relations between 
white and colored pupils both as to pupils 
of the same sex and pupils of the opposite 
sex. 

Practically without exception, the testi- 
mony was that dances, plays, senior proms, 
picnics, and similar social functions were 
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discontinued when the schools were inte- 
grated. 

At Roosevelt High School, where white and 
colored were about equally divided, it was 
necessary to discounting girl cheerleaders 
and use only male cheerleaders because of 
remarks and incidents which occurred at the 
basketball games. 

Negro girls were antagonistic to white- 
girls, and did such things as stepping on 
their heels in the halls, sticking pins in 
them; a Negro girl will stand in the aisle 
and dare a white girl to pass her. A group 
of Negro girls will attack a white girl on the 
way home from school and inflict personal 
injuries upon her. 

Similar personal antagonism exists be- 
tween N. boys and white boys. At 
McKinley High School a group of Negro boys 
attacked two white boys who had been cir- 
culating a petition opposing an integrated 
prom. They beat them and left one of the 
boys unconscious on the sidewalk. Four- 
teen stitches were required to sew the 
wounds inflicted inside this boy's mouth. 
His father brought him to the Capitol 50 
that I could see the serious injuries he re- 
ceived, 

There were numerous fights, beatings, 
stabbings, and so forth. The principal of 
McFarland Junior High School testified that, 
although it was never necessary to call for 
police assistance when operating segregated 
schools in the last year in his integrated 
school, he had to call for police assistance 
approximately 50 times to prevent fights 
and keep order. 

Many of the witnesses testified as to ob- 
scene remarks, obscene literature, indecent 
proposals, indecent handling and indecent 
approaches of Negro boys to white girls. 

The principal ot Roosevelt High School 
testified that she had two cases of Negro 
boys approaching white girls in her school 
the same week she was testifying as a wit- 
ness. She said she had this trouble last 
year and the year before, which was the 
entire period of integrated schools. 

The former principal“ of Eastern High 
School swore that he retired last year be- 
cause of ill health brought on by conditions 
resulting from integrating the schools. He 
stated it was necessary to require last year 
that all teachers leave their desks when the 
bells rang to keep order in the corridors- 

He said he heard colored girls at times 
use language that was far worse than any 
he had ever heard, even in the Marine Corps. 

He said that fighting, including several 
knifings, went on continuously—that such 
incidents became more or less commonplace 
following integration; that there were more 
thefts in his school in 2 years of integra- 
tion than he had known in all his 30-odd 
years of experience before; that there were 
many sex problems following integration; 
that colored boys wrote notes to white girls 
giving their telephone numbers and asking 
for the girls’ telephone numbers; that col- 
ored boys touched white girls in a suggestive 
manner when passing them in the halls, and 
made obscene remarks about them. 

He stated that one white girl was sur- 
rounded by a group of colored students after 
leaving school one afternoon; that a colored 
boy put a knife to her back, forcing her 
down an alley and against a wall, and 
while they were debating making her take 
her clothes off, she broke away and ran 
home. : 

This principal stated that a dozen or more 
colored girl students became pregnant at 
his school during his last school year. 

The principal of Jefferson Junior High 
School testified to 27 pregnancies in his 
school during last year, 2 white and 25 
colored. 

The number of pregnancies among the 
Negro girl pupils has created a serious prob- 
lem in the high schools and junior high 
schools, 
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Sro Howard West of the District of Colum- 
Department of Public Health testified 
1 in 1955 there were 996 illegitimate 
bies born to girls of school age in Wash- 
926 tis, ages 18 and under. Of these 
Were colored and 70 whites; 86 of them 
were born to girls under 15 years of age, 5 
hite and 81 colored. 
ere were 3,533 illegitimate births of all 
-Ages in Washington in 1955, of which 382 
Were white and 3,151 colored. 
All white births in Washington in 1955 
The ed 8.556, of which 382 were illegitimate. 
illegitimate white births were approxi- 
l 44 percent. All colored births in 
š ler ngton in 1955 totaled 11,404, of which 
151 or 27 perecent were illegitimate. 
— testified that it is a close estimate to 
y that 1 out of every 4 colored school 
— in the District of Columbia public 
propia is an illegitimate child, and this 
his ment is based on the birth records in 


department. 
So, 


ie ee you were the parent of a school- 


her ughter in Washington, D. C. and sent 
to one of the model integrated schools, 
atma are the surroundings and this is the 
a Osphere in which she would be edu- 
8 and trained, and in which her life's 
We ph would be formed. 
legiti thought the testimony regarding fl- 
wae children before our committee 
Howebecking almost beyond comprehension. 
ever, it has grown much worse since this 
— ony was given. Illegitimate pregnan- 
have increased to such an alarming de- 
to in the junior high schools of Washing- 
the that on June 21 Dr. John R. Pate, of 
è Southwest Health Cetner, made public a 
In this disgraceful condition. In his 
an rt Dr. Pate said that Washington faces 
trop; enormous moral and economic catas- 
he," and that the District could no longer 
— the problem. His report was based 
detailed records of children from 13 of the 


Mh 23 junior high schools, who reported to 
tion thwest Health Center for confirma- 
re of their pregnancies, in order to be 
Pate’ from school. I have with me Dr. 

report, which consists of 25 mimeo- 
the Nen ee I cannot begin to give you in 


allotted to me tonight but a small 
Tepe Of the shocking facts contained in this 
5 rt, which for want of a better name was 
3 “Junior Mothers.” 
Fate reported that a rise of over 1,000 
trent in the number of pregnancies among 
early teen-age group had occurred in 
State oe wtih the 1948-49 school year. He 
that in 1948-49 there were only seven 
timate pregnancies in this junior high 
the nr group that came to the attention of 
ealth center clinic, 
the first paragraph of his report he 
— that during the current school year 
e been an alarming increase in the 
eighth, of pregnant girls in the seventh, 
eke — ninth grades of the junior high 
— Health Center to have completed and 
fhe — 
hig rar of a number of these cases in 


of „ Port. It is full of such cases as that 
Meg htt 14 years of age, herself one of 6 


is that of a 14-year-old girl, 1 of 8 
ane timate children whose twin sister is 


“The fact ts that during the current school 
mas OUr records show an increase of approxi- 
¥ 1,000 percent in the number of il- 


legitimate pregnancies as compared to the 
1948-49 school year in this age group.” 

He also says that: 

“In practically every school the report is 
not completely accurate, falling short of the 
total number of pregnancies for several 
reasons.“ 

He also says: 5 

Further, many of these children being 
born out of wedlock are dependent solely 
upon public assistance funds for their sup- 
port. This economic burden merely adds an- 
other complication to the emotional and 
moral one in the community.” 

He also says: ; 

“On the question of public assistance to 
these children, it might be assumed that it 
will be the responsibility of the taxpayer 
for many years.” 

A shocking feature of this report is that 
the age of these school girls range from 11 to 
15 years, one of them having become preg- 
nant when she was 10 years old. 

This report shows that in the elementary 
schools of a total of 8 such cases all were 
colored, in the Junior high schools of a total 
of 129, 119 were colored, 10 white. In the 
high schools of a total of 44, 43 were colored 
and 1 white. In a total of 190 such cases 
throughout the school system 178 were 
colored and 12 white. 

Dr. Pate says in his report regarding one 
of these mothers of illegitimates, that their 
support and hers is from funds provided by 
the Department of Welfare. He says, “she 
readily admits the more children she has, 
the more income she expects to receive from 
this course and does not anticipate changing 
her pattern of living.” He says that this 
pattern is repeated time and time again. 

Dr. Pate's report compares conditions in 
Washington with those in Baltimore, a city 
which integrated its public schools at the 
same time Washington did. He states that 
in Baltimore of the total illegitimate babies, 
50 percent occur among girls 18 years of age 
and lower, and that in 1954, the first year of 
integration, 36 percent of the total number 
of live births among the nonwhite were ille- 
gitimate, which was an increase of 6 percent 
over 1953 figures. He said that there was 
no noticeable increase in illegitimacy among 
white teenagers in Baltimore during that 
same period. 

One of the Washington cases was an elghth 
grade girl who was a close personal friend 
of another girl who had a baby. The “jun- 
ior mother” kept showing pictures of her off- 
spring to the eighth grade student, which 
created “a strong desire in the eighth grader 
to duplicate the feat of her friend. After 
having intercourse with a number of young 
males and not getting pregnant, she has de- 
veloped a definite psychosis.” 

Another portion of the report states that 
in the early part of the 1956-57 school year 
one southwest Washington school reported 
that more than one-half of the children en- 
rolled were illegitimate. 

Getting back to our Investigation, Mr. 
Howard West, of the District of Columbla 
Department of Health told the committee 
that in 1955 the total number of cases of 
venereal disease reported to the Department 
age 17 and under was 854. Of that number, 
20 were whites, 7 male and 13 female; 834 
were colored, 263 male and 571 female. There 
were 11 cases under 6 years of age, 1 white 
and 10 colored. 

In the short time I have to talk to you 
tonight, I can only give you a few of the spe- 
cific facts which our investigation has un- 
covered and brought out into the light. We 
heid hearings for 9 days, and the testimony 
fills 512 printed pages. 

The hearings show that instead of being a 
model integrated school system, the District 
of Columbia schools have been turned into a 
nightmare of chaos, indecency, lack of discip- 
line, and inability to learn. It is causing 
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white people to move out of Washington so 
rapidly that the school population which 
before integration was approximately two- 
thirds white and one-third colored, is now, 
according to the latest estimate, approxi- 
mately 68 percent colored and 32 percent 
white, with the percentage of colored pupils 
constantly increasing and white pupils de- 
creasing in a Corr degree. 

These are some of the many valid reasons 
why white people are justified in the position 
taken regarding segregation. 

I have given you these facts about the 
situation in Washington because in the wake 
of the Supreme Court decision to integrate 
schools, the President declared that Wash- 
ington would be an example of how good 
integration would be. The present sicken- 
ing conditions of the Washington schools are 
mute testimony to this example. 

Not only have mixed schools been a scho- 
lastic failure but as an experiment in human 
relations it has been a nightmare. 

In December 1955, principals in 
schools and junior high schools found it 
necessary to hold “shake-down” inspections 
of their students in compliance with numer- 
ous complaints that students were carrying 
knives. 

Two cases of attempted assault by Negro 
boys on white girls were reported in 1 
day at 1 junior high school. These cases 
involved language and action so vile and so 
sordid that it staggers the imagination. 

We cannot afford to subject our children 
to such a malignant experiment. The same 
integrationists and mongrelizers have stated 
that they only want equal rights and oppor- 
tunities for the Negro. Yet the radical 
NAACP has repeatedly declared that their 
ultimate goal is intermarriage and complete 
mongrelization of the American people. The 
fact that this is also the identical aim of the 
Communist Party of the United States is 
more than just coincidental. If they are 
successful in cramming this school decision 
down our throats, they will follow it with a 
decision invalidating our marriage laws, and 
that will be the end. ~ 

The time to end this judicial usurpation is 
now. The time to restore the Constitution 
to the people is now. 

I have given you tonight, In brief, a picture 
of the deplorable situation in Washington. 
I have seen there the tragic results which 
come from the breakdown of segregation and 
substitution of an integrated public-school 
system. 

This same thing can happen here and 
will happen to you if the people meekly 
accept wrongful usurpation of power, and 
a Supreme Court dictatorship, as they did 
in Washington. 

It is not inevitable. It does not have 
to happen. The attitude that we cannot 
prevent it and that we must accept it is 
unworthy of a people with our heritage. 
There are many legal ways in which we can 
prevent such a catastrophe. The one thing 
which is needed is a determined attitude 
and a willingness to do whatever may be 
found necessary to preserve these precious 
rights. 

I can say to you that we in Georgia are 
determined, and will not accept these fraud- 
ulent efforts to take from us our constitu- 
tional rights. 

It need not happen here or elsewhere, and 
it will not happen, if we as free, liberty- 
loving Americans band together to retain 
our constitutional rights. 

By organization at home, you can give in- 
spiration to your public officials who must 
lead In this fight—to your governor, legis- 
lators, public-school officials, all those who 
must lead in this fight here at home, and 
to your Senators and Representatives in 
W. on. We must signify our deter- 
mination to fight this battle to a successful 
conclusion, You have a most important 
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part to play. It is your individual struggle, 
and your neighbor's individual struggle. 
Let me urge you to accept your responsi- 
bility, and to do your part. Urge your 
neighbor to do his part. This is a time 
when it is true, as never before, that “united 
we stand, divided we fall.” This is a fight 
which can be won, and I pray that it is 
the will of Almighty God that it will be 
won. But it will not be won by default. 

Shakespeare said, He is thrice armed who 
hath his quarrel just.” Never was there 
any people with more just reason to prevail 
than we in this struggle. = 

Let us not lose sight of this truth in these 
critical times. Let us remember that the 
„fight is ahead of us—not behind us. 


1 Pennsylvania v. Nelson (1956) 350 U. S. 
497). 

* Slochower v. Board of Education ( (1956) 
350 U. S: 561). 

3 Yates v. U. S. ((1957) 25 Law Week 4475 
on the Smith Act (18 U. S. C. 2385)). 

*((1956), 351 U. S. 15.) 

ë Decided June 3, 1957 (Jencks v. U. S. (25 
Law Week 4365) ). 

*Decided June 24, 1957 (Mallory v. U. S. 
(25 Law Week 4560) ). 

Decided May 6, 1957 (Konigsberg v. State 
Bar of Cal. and the Committee of Bar Erami- 
ners of the State Bar of Cal, (25 Law Week 
4281) ). 

* Decided May 6, 1957 (Schware v. Board of 
Bar Examiners of New Mexico (25 Law Week 
4277)). 

*Decided June 17, 1957. Watkins v. U. S. 
(25 Law Week 4510). 


Europe Can Dream, Can't It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, some 
call Europe old, a cradle that nourished 
a grown America. 

Others call it a parched battlefield that 
slakes its thirst on American blood. 

So it has been. Europe, in this cen- 
tury, restive, incapable of solving its 
problems short of war. 

Now, Europe dreams. It seems to turn 
to thinkers, doers, and to engineers out- 
side of government for a more prosper- 
ous future. 

Europe plans a verdant island in the 

, & Seaway to the oilfields in south 
Algeria, a motor that will fly, a tunnel 
under the English Channel, and a 
Sausage skin to haul oil hitched to an 
underwater vessel. 

The New York Times tiptoes this 
Europe through a midsummer night’s 
dream as follows: 

MIDSUMMER NICHT’S DREAMS In EUROPE 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, August 18.—Every now and then we 
are likely to forget that Europe, despite po- 
litical agonies and economic worries, re- 
mains one of the most imaginative popula- 
tion centers in the world. Right now, be- 
neath a surface of international problems 
beclouded by the A-bomb and Algeria, Eu- 


rope is bubbling with ideas of how to make 
for itself a better life, 


For example, a French group called Ar- 
temis is now investigating a scheme to 
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create an artificial inland sea in northern 
Africa. The purpose would be to irrigate 
the desert, changing its climate, and to open 
a direct waterway to Tunisian iron and phos- 
phate deposits and the new petroleum fields 
in south Algeria. 

This, its sponsors calculate, could be ac- 
complished for something like a quarter of 
& billlon dollars. It would require a. 91-mlle- 
long maritime canal involving the removal 
of 6 times as much earth as was once taken 
from the Suez excavation, 

Another consortium of French and British 
financiers and experts has begun study of 
a tunnel to connect France and the United 
Kingdom by road beneath the English Chan- 
nel. This is an old idea; today it breathes 
new life. 

Back in 1802 an audacious Frenchman, 
Camille Nathieu, first dreamed of such a 
submarine highway for carts and horses. 
For more than a century the insular British 
opposed it for strategic reasons. They didn't 
fancy the thought that enemy divisions 
might some day pop up beneath Dover's 
white cliffs, 

But 5 years ago SHAPE headquarters, 
NATO’s command post, blessed the project. 
And since the Suez Canal Co. was put out of 
business by Nasser it is looking around for 
ventures in which to invest its capital. To- 
gether with the Channel Tunnel Co., Ltd. 
of London and the French state railways it 
is surveying the advisability of an under- 
water route from Folkestone to Gris-Nez. 

AN UNDERWATER TANKER 


These are massive thoughts. On a smaller 
scale is a long roster of inventions being 
concocted in European laboratories. A 
Frenchman named Camille Rougeron has 
compiled a study of the practicability of 
transporting oil by submarine tankers. 
These would be streamlined to avoid fric- 
tional wave resistance, increasing speed, and 
reducing operational costs. 

Two. engineers at England's Cambridge 
University are developing a still more novel 
way of moving liquid fuel. This envisions 
construction of huge sausage skins of nylon 
or artificial rubber. These could be folded 
up and easily transported empty. Or they 
could be pumped full of petroleum and 
towed. 

Similar calculations concerning what he 
calls plastic barges have been made by Ernst 
H. Doerpinghaus, of Hamburg, in West 
Germany. He estimates it would cost only 
$714,000 to construct 3 such envelopes 
and another $580,000 to build a 3,000-ton tug 
to pull them, They could carry as much oil 
as a 30,000-ton tanker costing $5 million— 
and at one-eighth the operating expenses. 
Or so says Herr Doerpinghaus. 

France's aviation industry has again begun 
to demonstrate the vital originality that 
marked it for so long before the war. During 
the past 10 years it has developed 28 new 


types of military and 7 of civilian aircraft. . 


The latter include the famous Caravelle 
twin-jet, soon to become Europe's most 
popular middle-range plane. 


A FLYING ENGINE 


The strangest device turned out by French 
aeronautical engineers is a thing—that is 
the only applicable word—called the flying 
atar, Atar is a powerful gas turbine engine 
with a 13,000-pound thrust, But a flying 
atar is nothing but that same motor, its 
fuel supply, plus an adventurous pilot who 
sits on it and simply takes off. It goes up, 
down, and sideways without visible means 
of support conceivable to the ordinary mind. 
A diplomat saw it at the last French aviation 
show. He remarked: “I have seen it, but I 
don't believe it.“ 

Some of these projects sound like mid- 
summer night's dreams and some of these 
devices sound like plain midsummer mad- 


ness. But perhaps a few of them may help 
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to change the nature of this century's second 
half and the world’s way of living. 

Europe has experienced revolutionary 
changes in power status and political organ- 
ization. From Oman to Algeria its bigger 
nations desperately seek to hang on to the 
remaining imperial appanages that once sus- 
tained a greatness which has gone. 

European statesmen are trying valiantly to 
begin a continental federation which would - 
shed restrictive bonds of nationality. Euro- 
pean politiclans are attempting to build viable 
democracy from the wreckage left behind bY 
Hitler, Grave difficulties—perhaps insuper- 
able ones—remain in these administrative 
fields. But European thinkers, uninhibited 
by the trials of those who govern them, pro- 
ceed once more along original and experi- 
mental paths. It is this persistent quest 
that has made of this continent so long ® 
civilizing force, 


Address by Maj. Gen. William Childs 
Westmoreland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual textile festival held at Mount 
Holly, N. C., each year is one of the out- 
standing occasions in our section 
North Carolina, The junior chamber of 
commerce of that city always strives to 
get an outstanding speaker to deliver 
the principal address for the week of 
festivities. 

On Saturday, August 17, 1957, Maj. 
Gen. William Childs Westmoreland, sec- 
retary of the General Staff, United States 
Army, delivered a magnificent address 
before a crowd of over 2,000 people as- 
sembled at Costner Field. 

This brilliant and outstanding Army 
officer captivated the entire audience 
with the eloquence of his presentation 
and with his wonderful personality. He 
carried to our people the Army story in 
a manner which reflected credit upon 
the Army. 

His address is of such excellence that, 
under unanimous consent, I ask it be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY MAJ. Gen. WILLIAM CHILDS WEST’ 
MORELAND, SECRETARY OF THE GENERAL 
STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY, AT THE AN? 
NUAL TEXTILE Festival, Mount Hold. v, N. C+ 
Audusr 17, 1957 


It is my pleasure to be back in this sec- 
tion of the country where I was born and 
raised, but where I unfortunately have not 
had the pleasure of living since I gradua 
from Spartanburg High School in 1931 and 
proceeded on a military career. I frequently 
look with pride on my early upbringing in 
our textile communities which have made 
such a great contribution to the economle 
life and strength of America, and which hav® 
played an essential role in providing for 
the neéds of the armed services. 

In the era in which we are living today. 
the leadership of the free world is, in large 
measure, the responsibility of our coun- 
try, the United States of America. To fulfill 
successfully this worldwide responsibility 
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requires the contributions of an segments of 
Our way of life—the farms, factories, schools, 
churches, and our military services—each 
Playing a vital role in weaving together the 
Strong fabric of our national makeup. As- 
YOu so well appreciate, one cannot make a 
t of cloth without a warp and a woof, 
can our democratic society prepare itself 
to meet the challenges of today and the fu- 
e without the essential tying and blend- 
el together of all of its strongly constructed 
ements, 
4 You here In Gaston County have a greater 
umber of looms for the production of tex- 
tee goods than any other county in the 
Hited States. This is, indeed, the heart- 
in of the textile industry. It may be of 
metrest to you to know that the organiza- 
2 which I represent, the Army, spent 
bout $250 million last year for the pur- 
of of textile goods. No doubt much 
this material was manufactured in this 
Aan: in fact, some right here in Mount 
Olly. Your community can be justly proud 
10 your contributions to the Armed Forces, 
zust as you can be proud of our democratic 
arm of government, the freedom that it 
Provides us as citizens, and the great ma- 
pl benefits that our vast industrial com- 
8 provides for our comfort and well- 
ce Many benefits of American citizen- 
P which we look upon with great pride 
os Satisfaction have not been developed 
t ernight. Rather, they are the results of 
tng: t, imagination, wisdom, and great 
who 115. on the part of our Founding Fathers 
lived generations before us. Also, we 
à Overlook the strong spiritual guid- 
nce that we inherited from them. 
ane plain truth is that for almost two 
turies, Americans have been carrying for- 
th the cherished traditions and ideals of 
sn first settlers of our country who felt 
War hip of oppression. The Revolutionary 
k ar battlefield at nearby Kings Mountain 
ds as a symbol that our forefathers 
ton give anything, even their lives, to pro- 
Aas oe principles for which they stood. 
of that time, it has been characteristic 
Carolinians that, in war and in peace, 
mr willingly share the burdens of meeti 
threat that faces our country. / 
duda. our country is threatened by a great 
Unie power in the form of the Soviet 
1917 n. Since the October revolution in 
Worle ne Communists have had but one aim, 
true domination. Today, this is just as 
bring o at ever was. They are trying to 
or E about the downfall of our free system 
enter ernment and to superimpose their 
Á chan; based upon the rule of the many by 
such 2 20. few. History has shown us that 
little System results in less productivity and 
The or no freedom for the individual. 
ha? want to replace freedom with the 
tod, est form of government in the world 
ay, Sng they will use any of their de- 
to do it. ans, all repulsive to Americans, 
cee insure that the Communists do not suc- 
tt A in achieving their goal, we have found 
Tenses to create strong military de- 
und, on the land, in the air, and on and 
er the sea. We have found it to our ad- 
8 to maintain military alliances in 
er to provide in advance adequate meas- 
atre for our own security and to assist in 
ngthening the forces of our free world 
— This formidable military power is a 
11 we one, but it is an essential price to pay 
are to maintain our freedom. 
mt a uently in peacetime, after the ravages 
tases have been forgotten, we Americans 
ares l oned upon our Armed Forces as an 
Theres Which great economies can be made. 
nikas been a tendency to view a strong 
Arm, ry posture as nonessential and let our 
en Forces suffer from neglect. 
prep seen the unhappy results of un- 
Kore, edness in World Wars I and I and in 
a. In all of those wars, the necessary 
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rapid build-up in strength. was costly and 
extravagant—in dollars, in national re- 
sources, and by far the most important, in 
the unnecessary loss of the lives of our 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen. Nevertheless, 
thanks to the initiative and resourcefulness 
of the people of our country, we have suc- 
cessfully maintained the security of the 
United States and contributed greatly to the 
defense of the free world. 

The question that I pose to you today is: 
Do we want to let this happen again? To 
ask the question in another way: In the light 
of tremendous advances in communications, 
transportation, and great increases in the 
destructive power of modern weapons, can 
we afford to follow our practices of the 
past? 

My answer is an emphatic No.“ Time and 
space factors have shrunk the oceans. The 
day of deliberate mobilization and unhurried 
training is past. We must have military 
forces ready on any day that the Communists 
should decide to force a war upon us, 

In addition, we must have military forces 
that will provide us with security against 
any type of Communist threat. We cannot 
assume that any future war will conform to 
a particular form or pattern. In other words, 
we must design our military insurance 80 
that it will protect us against all types of 
weapons and any form of aggression that 
the Communists are capable of using. We 
cannot assume that Communist aggression 
would have to begin with a surprise atomic 
attack upon the United States. Certainly we 
must have, and do have, a strong air atomic 
capability to insure the Communists that 
such an attack would bring immediate de- 
struction to their homeland. But we must 
remember that since World War II the trend 
in warfare has been toward local aggressions, 
such as happened in Korea. Since 1945 there 
have been 15 limited wars, in 8 of which the 
Communists have been involved. 

If our military preparations are not de- 
signed to resist limited aggression immedi- 
ately, the Communists no doubt will take 
advantage of the situation and broaden their 
aggressive activities by making quick land 
grabs around the frontier of the free world. 
In such a way they could further their aim 
of world domination by biting off the free 
countries one by one and slowly nibble away 
the democratic nations of the world. 

Since the Army has the conclusive capa- 
bility of resisting aggression on the ground 
and physically controlling land areas, it is 
the Army which has been designed to move 
to any part of the earth in order to halt 
aggression and to defend and secure land 
areas. I think that you will be interestet 
to know that the Army trains continually 
in order to perform this important role, and 
by so doing provides the military means w 
control effectively all types of aggression. 

Now, what are the military means that the 
Army provides to control all types of aggres- 
sion? 

First, the Army has some 40 percent of its 
strength deployed overseas. I know that 
many of you have sons, relatives, or friends 
serving overseas with these forces; therefore, 
I would like to outline the important role 
that our soldiers in foreign countries play in 
preventing aggression. 

In strategic areas overseas, as in Germany 
and Korea, our soldiers serve alongside our 
allies, physically blocking the enemy routes 
of aggression, These troops, United States 
and allied, provide visible evidence to the 
Communists that an attack will bring down 
immediately the armed might of our coun- 
try and that of the rest of the free world. 
In addition, the presence of American sol- 
diers, facing the Communists along the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains, demonstrates to friend 
and foe alike our determination to keep the 

ace. 

9 second means that the Army provides 
to control aggression is the assistance it gives 
our allies in helping to develop their own 
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military strength. I often feel that the 
benefits we are receiving from the military 
aid program are not fully understood, The 
Army, for example, is helping train some 200 
allied divisions. These. divisions provide 
military strength for internal stability and 
the means to check in varying degrees Com- 
munist subversion and local aggression. 

Our troops in the United States, such as 
the 18th Airborne Corps, at nearby Fort 
Bragg, whose splendid band has been here 
with you today—provide another vital ele- 
ment of our Army designed to prevent aggres- 
sion. These units In the United States can 
reinforce Our troops overseas or our allies in 
an emergency as quickly as transport can be 
provided. 

Ido not want to leave you with the mistak- 
en idea that the Army Is not concerned with 
the possibility of Communist thermonuclear 
weapons belng launched against our country 
by aircraft or missiles, The Army, with its 
air-defense units manning guided missiles 
is looking far into the future to provide the 
United States with the capabllity to shoot 
down anything that files. 

Many of our large cities and industrial 
complexes are now protected around the 
clock—24 hours each day—by Army missile 
units. The Army's Nike is one of the great 
products of American technology. Its capa- 
bilities are continuously increasing to pro- 
vide more and more security against a ther- 
monuclear attack. The citizens of this area 
may well be proud that one of our Nike man- 
ufacturing plants is located at Charlotte and 
contributes directly to the growing effective- 
ness of our air defense. 

The soldiers of our active Army, at home 
and abroad, serve notice that our country 
will resist all types of Communist aggres- 
sion. However, we in the Army are the first. 
to realize that our country cannot afford to 
have in peacetime sufficient military strength 
to bring a war to a successful conclusion. 
Consequently, there is another vital element 
in our military forces—the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. 

We can be certain that before the Commu- 
nists would embark on any military venture, 
they would weigh the strength and prepared- 
ness of our Reserve forces and the time it 
would take them to physically enter the 
battle. To insure that our Reserve forces are 
in fact ready for immediate action in the 
event of a national crisis, we must provide 
them with realistic and sufficient training in 
times of peace. 

As a native son of this part of the country’ 
and as a professional soldier, I have always 
been proud of the contributions of our 
citizen soldiers, I know that my own pride 
in our guardsmen and reservists is charac- 
teristic of the feelings of all Carolinians, 
Our citizen soldiers today, in carrying for- 
ward the traditions established on the field 
of battle, must continue to receive all-out 
support and encouragement from every one 
of us so that they will successfully meet the 
challenges of the future. 

I have outlined briefly the military means 
that the Army provides to help prevent ag- 
gression. However, our active Army, the 
National Guard, and the United States Army 
Reserve will never be any better than the 
quality of the men who compose them. Our 
country requires a continual flow of young 
men who measure up to increasingly higher 
standards and who willingly accept the 
challenging requirements of modern military 
forces, 

To the young men and their fathers and 
mothers here today, I can speak of Army life 
based upon 21 years of service. I can assure 
you that service in the Army is a privilege. 
It is a clean and wholesome life that Offers 
many advantages such as travel, education, 
and skilled technical training. Your Army 
of today ts modernizing as rapidly as possible 
and provides unlimited opportunities to the 
quality young men of America. Most of all, 
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Sam. 


Our Armed Forces, active and reserve, 
provide our great country with a type of in- 
surance similar to that of your fire depart- 
ment here in Mount Holly, The fire depart- 
ment, an essential part of the community, 
strives to avoid fires by taking every possible 
measure within its means to prevent their 
outbreak. In addition, your firemen are 
alert and ready, 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, to extinguish any fire that might break 
out and threaten your homes and your 
plants. 

The Armed Forces I am representing here 
today provide the same type of insurance for 
our country. Our first efforts are designed 
to prevent war by deterring our enemies from 
launching an attack on our country or any 
other country in the free world by making 
it clear to them that aggression will not pay 
and will be promptly and thoroughly 
crushed. In so doing, we must be alert 
around the clock. Just as the fire depart- 
ment, your Armed Forces must be prepared 
to quell any conflict which does occur in 
spite of our best efforts to prevent war of 
any type. 

We hope and pray that our efforts to deter 
war will be successful. This, you can be 
assured, is the primary aim of those of us in 
uniform. 


Maurice H. Kirby, of Henderson, Ky. 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an article per- 
taining to Maurice H. Kirby, which was 
written by Francele H. Armstrong, and 
appeared in the August 18, 1957, issue 
of the Gleaner and Journal, of Hender- 
son, Ky. 

Maurice H. Kirby was born in Warren 
County, Ky., his forebears being out- 
standing citizens of hardy stock who 
were responsible, in large part, for carv- 
ing the history of our county and pay- 
ing the way for its future development. 
This leadership and ability has been 
handed down to Mr. Kirby. While at- 
taining personal success, he has, at the 
same time, given unstintingly of his time 
and energy to civic projects affecting the 
welfare of his community. Any city 
would be the richer by virtue of having 
such a gentleman residing within its 
environs. His good judgmént, char- 
acter, and high levels of endeavor pro- 
claim him to be a person whom all citi- 
zens would be proud to call friend. 

The article is as follows: 

Now Tmar Mavrice H. Kinpr’s G-J Dimec- 
ron, THE TRUTH Can BE TOLD 

Some months ago I was asked to do an 
article about Banker Maurice Helm Kirby 
which was subsequently used to introduce 
Editor Kirby to the members of his family 
who received copies of the genealogy which 
he prepared. During the interviews which 
preceded my writing of the article, I at- 
tempted to secure a promise from Maurice 
that 1 might have permission to write of 
him and his book when it was published. 

But Maurice is the tricky one, and when 
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the book came out he found one after an- 
other excuse to put me off. 

However, I have finally backed him into 
® corner and extracted permission to do this 
article—the reason for his change of heart 
being my present claim upon him. Since 
July 1, 1957, Banker, Editor, Photographer 
Kirby has been Director Kirby—a new mem- 
ber of the Gleaner & Journal Publishing 
Cos board. Though Maurice claims to know 
nothing about newspapering, he knows 
enough about public relations to fill a Sun- 
day paper. So we gained his consent to the 
directorship and at the same time I found 
a way to get the story of his life and book 
into print. 

In reading over the materials of the arti- 
cle which is contained in the introductory 
pages of the genealogy, I've decided to run 
my original story as is. Unfortunately for 
the general public, the genealogy is not avall- 
able at libraries, having been a limited edi- 
tion publication copies of which went di- 
rectly to members of the family. 


FACTS ABOUT THE EDITOR 


When Maurice Helm Kirby returned to his 
native State of Kentucky after some years 
away, a friend in Bowling Green said to 
him: 

“Maurice, you are kin to almost everyone 
in Warren County.” 

Kirby, then 32, reflected on the statement. 
For the 16 previous years he had pursued 
the profession of banking. Now, he was at 
that point in life when a statement that 
pushed back the veils of the past aroused 
him to examine the facts that prompted it, 
and he began to ask questions. What he 
learned led him to interesting conclusions. 

Throughout the early years of his life, his 
home at Smith Grove, a prosperous farm- 
ing community between Bowling Green and 
Glasgow, had been a rendezvous, a veritable 
rallying point, for his immediate family, for 
relatives, neighbors, friends, and many 
strangers. Always, whether occasioned by 
his parents’ hospitailty or by their pleasure 
in ancestral reminiscence alone around the 
hearthstone at “Smoky Row,” the names, 
lives, and experiences of his forebears had 
enlivened the subjects themselves in mem- 
ory, and many a casual conversation, But 
his mind in those years had been too occu- 
pied with school work and subjects in text 
books. 

When he had finished school at Smiths 
Grove, he started to work in his father’s 
bank, at the very bottom. He had worked 
his way upward to the position of cashier 
and director in the Farmer's Bank, before 
going to Florida during boom times. At St. 
Petersburg he had assisted in the organiza- 
tion of one bank, then organized another 
which later became a branch of the First 
National Bank of St. Petersburg. He had 
served this institution, the First Security, as 
cashier, vice president and director. 

A NEW GOAL 

With his return to his home State, he be- 
came secretary and treasurer of the Bowl- 
ing Green Trust Co., and assistant cashier of 
its parent institution, the Citizens National 
Bank. It was then that Robert Rodes, 
the bank’s president, made the remark that 
was to set the young man on the road to a 
new and challenging goal. 

“You are kin to almost everyone in War- 
Ten County,” set Maurice Kirby to the task 
of assembling data on members of his fam- 
lly, present and past. The Kirby genealogy, 
now in print, is the culmination of 25 in- 
tervening years of devoted labor. 

The task of assembling the story of eight 
generations of Kirbys has been monumental. 
It was complicated by the roving existence 
necessitated by Mr. Kirby's appointment as 
examiner for the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. He and his wife, the former 
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Martha Louise Richardson, of Smiths Grove. 

lived in 27 homes during the years of his 

service as a Federal bank examiner. It was 

& trail which led southward into Florida. 

7 505 to Atlanta, and finally to New Tork 
ity. 

Each transfer meant moving the historical 
treasures to a new and different bank vault. 
As they accumulated through the years 
Kirby became more and more convinced that 
the inspiring and challenging facts about 
the Kirby ancestors must be made available 
to posterity. 

It is not unusual to find that the de- 
manding duties of banking, either as an ex- 
aminer or as an executive, bring the four 
walls of the institution close about a person. 
shutting off the freshness of outside interests 
and activities. Such was not the case with 
Maurice Kirby. With the aid of a cousin, J. 
Quince Kirby, Sr., the materials began to 
take shape as deeds, wills, letters, and other 
recorded data added to the sum total of 
family knowledge. 

Meanwhile Mr. Kirby's advancement tn his 
vocation continued. He was at one time in 
charge of all bank examinations in Florida 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. Later he was 
assistant supervising examiner of the fifth 
Federal Deposit Insurance district involving 
722 insured banks of Louisiana, Mississippi 
Alabama, Florida, and Georgia, The success 
of these assignments finally led to head- 
quarters in New York City, with the position 
of principal examiner. 

The Kirbys were unhappy in their life on 
the eastern seaboard. One day there came 
a query from Louisville: “Will you take 4 
position as executive vice president of ® 
bank in one of Kentucky's finest cities?“ 

Mr. Kirby answered an unequivocal and 
enthusiastic “Yes.” 

That was 9 years ago. Those 9 years of his 
service, first as vice president of the fast- 
growing First National Bank, of Henderson, 
and then as president, have found the re- 
sourceful and nonconforming Banker Kirby 
moving into various types of pioneering aĉ- 
tivities. As if inspired by the godfather for 
whom he was named, he has made the name 
of Maurice Kirby synonymous with progress 
and enlightenment. 

FOREBEAR A FOUNDER 


The original Maurice Kirby, who came to 
this Ohio River town following the War Be- 
tween the States, is credited with having 
founded the public school system of Hender- 
son. His namesake will be credited by fu- 
ture generations not only with the editor- 
ship of the Kirby family history, but also 
with having introduced a new form of pub- 
lic relationship into local banking. 

Mr. Kirby has extended his interests into 
the community through many local organ- 
izations. He is a member of the Henderson 
Rotary Club, has been its president, and 18 
now a yeep and a director, the Loyal Order 
of Moose, the First Presbyterian Church, the 
Henderson (Ky.) Lodge No. 206 BPO EIK5, 
member of Henderson chapter of Jerusalem 
Lodge No. 9 Free and Accepted Masons, Hen- 
derson chapter No. 88 Royal Arch Masons, 
Henderson Commandery No. 14 Knights 
Templar, is also a Shriner, being a member 
of Rizpah Temple of Madisonville. He is 3 
member of the Henderson Audubon Society, 
and is a Kentucky colonel. 

Another organization in which he has been 
an ardent member for a number of years 18 
a British society known as the Newcomen 
Society of England in North America 
Broadly, this British society has as its pur- 
poses: to increase an appreciation of Ameri- 
can-British traditions and ideals in the arts 
and sciences, especially in that bond of 
sympathy for the cultural and spiritual 
forces which are common to both countries; 
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and. secondly, to serve as another link in the 
intimately friendly relations existing be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
ot America. 

His hobbies have brought him personal as 
Weil as business acquaintanceships, He is 
an avid camera fan, wor with several 
types of equipment including a Bolex movie 
Camera, a Rolleiflex, a Bell & Howell Turret 
Camera, a Retina 2A, a Leica, 3F, a Polaroid, 
an Ikonta B. an Eastman 16mm Royal and 
Revere Stereo. He has his own darkroom 
at his home, an interest which has coincided 
With his collection of photographs to illus- 
Wate the Kirby family genealogy. 

He has other absorbing hobbies, He is a 

‘keeper who handles his own bees, eats his 
homemade honey. He shares a hobby 
With his son in the model railway which they 
Dave bullt at the 12th and Elm Street resi- 
ence, He assists his wife in collecting 
Priceless antiques for the 100-year-old brick 
me, another hobby which ties into his 
Benealogical interests. 

He takes an active role in bankers’ organi- 
ations, both State and national. He is now 
Serving his fourth term as member of the 
Country Bank Operations Commission ap- 
Pointed by the American Bankers Associa- 
— 5 to improve operations in its 15,000 mem- 
h Country banks. Answering this challenge 

e Prepared a booklet: Do's and Dont's for 

Tellers which has already sold 50,000 
Sopies. He is a director of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association, and was commended for 

highly original ad in that group's trade 
— which emphasized Henderson's rich 
1 tage in history. He is responsible for the 
dunding of the Henderson County Savings 
at Corydon, and is a director and its 
President, 

The bank employees have found a new 
— in the First National Building, 
tio. remodeled, expanded and aid condi- 
thas There is a pleasant lounge in which 
3 relax, and music is piped to the 

floors on which banking activities are 
carried on. 
nag hough Mr. Kirby's brothers and sisters 

splendid educational opportunities, he 
* lf did not go to college. In later years, 
ves has enhanced his appreciation of things 

Ucational. He takes great pride in the 
Ir held by his son, Maurice Helm Kirby, 

» Who graduated with honors in naval 
ja cs, mechanical engineering and business 

tration, and is now assistant to the 

— of the Bucyrus Erie companies in 
®nsville. The junior Kirbys have two chil- 
n, Karen Kathleen and Maurice Helm III. 


AN IDEAL 


“ 
neh want these children, my nieces and 

Phews, and generations succeeding them, 

I ot whom I have never seen, some whom 

never see, to feel my interest in them 

ay this genealogy which I am making 

the dab le to them,” he said as he discussed 
D of the family, 

T feel that our ancestors have given up 
dam upon which to build that is fun- 
What aan American. I feel that reading of 
dea Our forebears endured, what they en- 

Cred to do, to make this country free 
Prosperous, will make the present and 

th Benerations better appreciate what 
ae have inherited. It should inspire them 
ee diligently and faithfully, as others 

‘ve done, to preserve our democracy. 

u, T Rope,” continued this dedicated man, 
will work will be the marble shaft that 
it 8 my resting place, and that through 
eplta re generations of Kirbys will read my 

Ph as that of a man who loved his 
pio and his family, and endeavored in 


wn way to x 
tions of oak ia preserve the priceless tradi 
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Report of Airline Pilots Association on 
Problems Created by Liquor Consump- 
tion Aboard Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting letter 
including further testimony presented 
by the Airline Pilots Association ad- 
dressed to the Honorable A. S. MIKE 
Mownroney, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, in support of Senate bills 4 
and 593, which would prohibit the serv- 
ing of alcoholic beverages to passengers 
on aircraft in flight. 

The letter follows: 

Am LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ili., August 21, 1957. 
Hon. A. S. MIKE Monroney, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoNnRONEY: We indicated to 
your committee during testimony in support 
of S. 4 and S. 593 that we would supply them 
with a report of incidents illustrative of the 
type of problem created by the consumption 
of intoxicating liquor by passengers aboard 
aircraft. Such a report is contained in this 
correspondence. 

However, before listing such incidents, I 
would like to briefly reiterate a statement 
made in our testimony as to our viewpoint 
on such matters. We stated that there are 
some hazards that are so obvious that inci- 
dents, or worse, serious accidents are not 
necessary to establish them. We feel that 
the problems created by the consumption of 
intoxicating alcohol on aircraft fall in this 
category. 

It should not be necessary for an intoxi- 
cated passenger to create a problem result- 
ing in the destruction of an aircraft with the 
loss of scores of lives in the aircraft or on 
the ground to establish that a hazard exists. 

As an example of the foregoing, we invite 
your attention to an accident which occur- 
red to a Varig Constellation aircraft ditched 
at sea, Friday, August 16, 1957, during a 
three-engine ferry flight. The airline pilots 
have condemned the practice of taking off 
and ferrying 4-engine aircraft on 3 engines 
for many years and the airline pilots will 
not accept such flights. 

Despite this, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
have refused to rescind the authority granted 
to air carriers to perform such flights and 
continues to permit them when the alr car- 
riers are able to find someone who will oper- 
ate such trips, The pilots have contended 
that this is an obvious hazard and that it is 
only a matter of time before such an aircraft 
plunges into the ground killing the crew 
and, possibly, people on the ground. 

The Varig accident of last Friday, if press 
reports are accurate, confirmed the pilots’ 
view and justification for their refusal for 
many years to engage in what they consid- 
ered an obviously hazardous practice. In 
out opinion, the service of alcohol to pas- 
sengers under as inappropriate conditions as 
aboard an aircraft in flight under low oxy- 
gen pressure falls in the obvious hazard 
category requiring only common sense to rec- 
ognize the hazard. 
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In our testimony, we referred to a number 
of situations where we felt that an intoxi- 
cated passenger created a hazard. We shall 
list incidents under each condition, 

1. ATTEMPTS TO ENTER THE FLIGHT DECK AND 
INTERFERE WITH THE OPERATION OF THE Am- 
CRAFT BY THE CREW 
(a) Northwest Airlines, Tokyo to Shemya, 

Alaska; received, Air Line Pilots Association, 

April 23, 1957: My flight, No. 10 of April 22, 

1957, en route from Tokyo to Shemya, Alaska 

passenger boarded at Tokyo by the name of 

Passenger became very drunk 

and belligerent on the free whisky provided 

by Northwest Airlines on overseas flights. 

Kept trying-to force his way into the cockpit, 

I was particularly busy at the time copying 

Teanalysis and keeping track of other traffic. 

Copilot and purser attempted to quiet pas- 

senger down and get him to return to 

his seat. He refused. I went aft shortly 
thereafter and attempted to get him seated 
diplomatically and without offending him, 

He wouldn't listen to reason and the situa- 

tion was getting out of hand so I advised him 

if he didn't sit down, fasten his seat belt, 
and quit making a out of himself and 
bothering other passengers that I would 

. Inasmuch as the top of his head 

was about level with my chin he sat down. 

I strapped him in. No further word heard 

from passenger N 
(b) National; received, Air Line Pilots As- 

sociation, March 8, 1956: I remember when 

a large man under the influence of liquor 

started to come up to the cockpit yelling 

that he was going to kill the captain because 
he was going to make an emergency landing 
in an open field instead of an airport. The 
only emergency was with him. We hap- 
pened to have a sixth crew member on board 
who, with other male passengers, stopped 

him at the cockpit door, He put up such a 

struggle that they had to take his belt off 

and wrap it around his neck and tie him 
down. The captain got out of his seat and 
took his large flashlight, to use as a weapon 

I suppose and went back to help. 

(c) Delta, New Orleans to Dallas; received, 
Air Line Pilots Association, September 30, 
1955: On a Convair trip from New Orleans 
to Dallas one night and while on final ap- 
proach to Alexan Air Base, a short, well- 
inebriated man ered into the cockpit 
and began to berate me for being “manda- 
torily angry with him and just what did I 
have against him anyhow?” A circle of the 
field was necessary while a hammerlock was 
applied to convince him that the captain 
was not mad at him and that he should re- 
turn to his seat. 

(d) London; received, Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, September 27, 1955: About 15 min- 
utes after reaching cruising altitude, the 
cockpit door swung open and a lady rushed 
in and wanted to talk to me. She pushed 
by the engineer and sat down on the floor. 
The steward had seen her rush up to the 
cockpit and followed her to inform me of 
her inebriated condition. I returned her to 
the cabin and she sat down in a seat in the 
tourist compartment. I went back to the 
galley to find out where she belonged. In 
that length of time the tourist passengers 
were objecting to her presence. Hénce, I re- 
moved her to her assigned first-class seat. 
The lady's seat mate was an unaccompanied 
child. I later found she had been offering 
him beer. 

2. CREATION OF DISTURBANCES IN PASSENGER 
CABIN REQUIRING PILOTS TO LEAVE FLIGHT 
DECK 
(aj American Airlines, Dallas to Idlewild; 

received, Airline Pilots Association April 11, 

1957: A passenger, who had been drinking 

prior to boarding the fight became very ob- 

noxious before and after being served cock- 
tails, plus other sources; his own and taking 
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drinks from other passengers, , insulting 
stewardesses, causing one to cry, and in gen- 
eral profanely disturbing the other passen- 
gers. Captain had to talk to the 
drunken passenger three times, the last time 
he was actually put bodily back to his seat, 
because he refused to cooperate. Landing 
would have been made at Nashville if we 
were not overweight and the inconvenience 
so great. Police met the plane in New York 
and hauled the passenger, who had passed 
out, or faked it, away on a stretcher. 

(b) American Airlines, Los Angeles; re- 
celved, Airline Pilots Association March 26, 
1957: Approximately 1½ years ago (1955) 
while being based in Los Angeles were 
returning to Los Angeles via El Paso and San 
Diego; when just before reaching 20,000 feet 
out of Dallas, one of our stewardesses came 
to the cockpit and almost hysterically told 
us she had just been struck (slapped) by 
a big drunken man (passenger). 
that I go back and check. I did, and before 
reaching the buffet area I noticed an obvi- 
ously very drunk man approximately 50 
years of age, 220 pounds, 6 feet 2 inches. 
He was so incoherently drunk I advised the 
stewardesses to stay completely clear of him 
and proceeded to coax him into a double 
empty seat in the rear of the ship. On the 
way back to the cockpit I was stopped by 
passenger and asked if I got his gun—they 
had observed he had a shoulder holster and 
also heard him boast of killing a man by the 
same name of our stewardess and he 
told these passengers if anything happened 
to the crew not to worry, he could and would 
fly—with this additional information I re- 
turned to the cockpit and advised 
there was a big drunk back there and 
was reported armed and if he (captain) 
wanted any more checking done he would 
have to do it himself. After the captain 
checked further he sent the F/E back to sit 
in the empty seat by the drunk. It took 
three Texas troopers to remove him at El 

*Paso—put him in jail overnight. (Later I 
was informed) he came out next day and re- 
turned by another flight to Dallas (sober). 

(e) United Alr Lines, Chicago-Los Angeles; 
received, Air Line Pilots Association, February 
20, 1956: Approximately 2 hours after de- 
parture from Chicago, the flight engineer 
returned from a routine cabin inspection to 
report abnormal behavior on the part of a 
female passenger. He stated that she was 
screaming, babbling and otherwise creating 
a general annoyance. He relayed a request 
from the stewardess that I return to the 
cabin and speak to the passenger. I pro- 
ceeded to the buffet area where the stew- 
ardess briefed me on the situation. The 
stewardess had spoken briefly with the pas- 
senger at boarding, at which time there was 
no suspicion of irrationality. Shortly after 
drinking a 4-ounce cocktail however, unusual 
behavior became evident. I walked back to 
the longe area which was occupied by 4 men 
and a female passenger 55 to 60 years of age. 
The woman was engaged in an incoherent 
rambling increasingly loud, which was dis- 
tressing to all within ear shot. When she 
became conscious of my presence I was given 
to understand this much that she was 
“going to show me how to fly this airplane.” 
Consideration was given to an attempt to 
isolate this person, but with our passenger 
load this was impossible. With this survey 
of the situation I satisfied myself that there 
was no immediate safety problem, but spent 
some thought in determining my course of 
action should this passenger become com- 
pletely unmanageable. I instructed the 
stewardess to give her a dramaine tablet in a 
cup of coffee, while I raised the cabin altitude 
to 8,000 feet. The possibility and impact of 
an unscheduled landing to deplane this pas- 
genger caused me considerable concern, con- 
cern which more logically should have been 
directed to the conduct of the flight rather 
than the conduct of the passenger. We were 
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10,000 pounds overweight for a landing and 
400 miles from a terminal or familiar airport. 
This unpredictable passenger was more than 
a match for the two little coeds who were 
playing barmaid. At this point I was heartily 
damning the governmental agency which 
permitted a flying bar but did not require a 
250 pound bartender to keep order. 

(d) Colonial to LaGuardia Field; received, 
Air Line Pilot Association, November 3, 1955: 
After causing the stewardess considerable 
trouble I, as captain, was forced to leave my 
seat several times to control this character 
who had been drinking to excess before and 
after boarding the aircraft. Each time I 
would talk to him he would reply to my 
threats and instructions, “Yes, officer, I will 
behave” which lead me to believe he did not 
know he was talking to the captain. Prob- 
ably thought I was a policeman. The man 
was accompanied by his wife who sat next 
to him but was unable to control him. De- 
spite the fact that I had in mind freezing 
his eyeballs with CO, from a fire extinguisher 
he continued to walk up and down the aisles 
and I found out later was restrained by the 
stewardesses from entering the cockpit which 
could easily be done as the galley in our ships 
is forward and the door is seldom used. This 
was a night flight so I did not see him try to 
come into the cockpit or else I would have 
had to forceably eject him. To conclude, 
this character fell through a plate glass door 
in the immigration room at LaGuardia. 

(e) American Airlines, LaGuardia to Dallas; 
received, Air Line Pilots Association, January 
20, 1956: A party of 4 (2 couples) boarded in 
Washington. I took their coats and it was 
obvious that they had been drinking. Dur- 
ing the filght they became increasingly 
noisy and used vulgar and indecent language 
much to the embarrassment of the other 
passengers. They could be heard through- 
out the plane which by then smelled like a 
brewery. One of the men in particular kept 
grabbing at us as we went by and proposi- 
tioning us. We warned them to be quiet. 
While opening a champagne bottle it splashed 
on one of the men. I took his coat to hang 
up to dry and noticed he was carrying a 
gun under his belt. I said nothing to him 
but reported it to the captain who came back 
to the cabin and spoke to him. During the 
beverage service the gun was pointed at the 
other stewardess as the man asked for his 
coffee. We fed them lunch and they settled 
down. As these people deplaned at Dallas 


one of the women collapsed at the bottom. 


of the ramp. We administered icepacks 
and ammonia. We notified the lead agent 
that one of the men had a gun. A wheel- 
chair was ordered for the lady. 

(t) National Airlines; received, Air Line 
Pilots Association, July 18, 1956; At Salisbury 
the stewardess called for assistance. She 
complained of a male passenger being drunk 
and unruly. I went back and he was stand- 
ing in the center aisle, next to the buffet. 
He was having trouble standing and walk- 
ing without falling on other passengers. I 
helped him back to his seat, and fastened 
his safety belt. I heard other passengers 
complaining about his activities. 

(g) Delta; received, Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, September 17, 1955: Trip departed 
Dallas 1817, central standard time, and when 
out approximately 2 hours the stewardess 
advised me that one of our passengers 
wanted to see me. I was greeted by 5 people 
in the lounge that insisted on having more 
than 2 drinks served to them, at that time 
there were no dinners served to any of the 
passengers and some of them were very hun- 
gry and angry too. One of the passengers 
who did all the talking for the other 4 was a 
and insisted that I go get the bottle 
and pour all of them a few drinks, in fact he 
said that told him that he could have 
all the cocktalls he wanted at any time. 
During the flight a passenger became argu- 
mentattve with his seat mate who was a 
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young sailor. During the course of this 
argument the man pulled a switch-blade 
knife and put it under the sailor's chin. I 
became alarmed and rushed up to the cock- 
pit to inform the crew as to what was trans- 
piring. The crew instructed me to lock the 
cockpit door and go back and engage the 
irate passenger in conversation. However,. 
by the time I got back Into the cabin some- 
one had gotten the knife away from the 
passenger involved. 

3. IN-FLIGHT EMERGENCIES REQUIRING UN- 
SCHEDULED LANDINGS TO REMOVE INEBRIATED 
PASSENGERS WHO ARE HAZARDOUS OR CREATING 
DISTURBANCES = 
(a) Eastern Airlines, Salisbury to Norfolk; 

received, Air Line Pilots Association, April 

20, 1957: Midway between Salisbury and 

Norfolk at 2:43 the stewardess came for- 

ward to advise me that she had a drunken 

passenger who was getting out of hand. He 
was using obscene, vile, and vulgar language, 
and was trying to pick a fight with the rest 
of the passengers. I advised this character 
in person that if he didn’t sit down and 
behave that I would land at the nearest 
airport and have him put off. In a few 
minutes the stewardess came forward again 
and advised that our drunk was going to 
hit her because she had told me about him. 
We immediately reversed course with the 
ald of Norfolk radar and control and pro- 
ceeded to Washington to have this drunk 
removed because I had no intention of going 
any further with him aboard. The weather 
at Washington was 600 overcast, 2½ miles 
with fog and rain. About 10 minutes out of 

Washington the stewardness rang again and 

called for help. This time I asked the engi- 

neer to go back and give her a hand as we 
were then making our instrument approach. 

I told him to stay back there with her but to 

make him sit down even if he had to sit 

on him to do it. 

(b) American Airlines, Dallas to Idlewild; 
receiver, Air Line Pilots Association, April 
11, 1957; A passenger, who had been drink- 
ing prior to boarding the flight, became very 
obnoxious before and after being served 
cocktails, plus other sources: his own and 
taking drinks from other passengers, insult- 
ing stewardesses, causing one to cry, and in 
general profanely disturbing the other pas- 
sengers. Captain had to talk to the 
drunken passenger three times, the last time 
he was actually put bodily back to his seat, 
because he refused to cooperate. Landing 
would have been made at Nashville if we 
were not overweight and the inconvenience 
50 great. Police met the plane in New York 
and hauled the passenger who had pi 
out, or faked it, away on a stretcher. 

(e) January 1956: While the other stew- 
ardess was attempting to open a bottie in 
the galley, the bottle exploded and flying 
glass cut her in the temple and about the 
arms. It was necessary to make an un- 
scheduled stop in order to secure medical 
attention since the crew was unable to con- 
trol the bleeding. 


4. INEBRIATED PASSENGERS INADVERTENTLY AC- 
TUATING OR DAMAGING EXITS OR PRESSURIZA~ 
TION DEVICES IN FLIGHT 


(a) St. Louls—-Washington and Washing- 
ton-St. Louis; received, Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, March 21, 1957: One day I heard 
one hostess ask the other if she thought 
“that passenger might sue the company.” 
I inquired about the reason and was told 
that the night before on our flight into 
Washington, there was a group of passengers 
in the front compartment buying drinks and 
drinking from their own bottles (the host- 
esses provide set-ups). One of this group 
of jolly boys threw a partially filled bottle 
(a fifth, not a miniature) to or at one of his 
companions and the bottle hit another 
passenger (not one of the revelers). The 
hit passenger was naturally considerably an- 
noyed. This could have been the start of 
areal brawl. Or the bottle (which is a con- 
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siderable missile) could have hit one of the 

Windows, 

(b) CAL Council No, 49; received, Air Line 
Ots Association, March 26, 1957: On CAL 

‘tip 175 of March 16, 1957, we had an intoxi- 

fated passenger on board who was obnoxious 

to the hostess on several occasions and who 
in a mistaken attempt to get a drink of 

Water, mistook the main cabin door handle 

of the DC-3 for a water tap and had grasped 

the handle of the door before he could be 

Stopped by the hostess. Had he been suc- 

Sessful in moving the handle, we would 

have lost him and the hostess. 

(c) United Air Line; received, Air Line Pi- 

Ui Association, February 22, 1956; Aboard 
ited Air Lines trip 326 on May 29, 1953, we 

had a passenger who was drinking as some 

Will on the sly. He was a large man and had 

much (probably had a fairly good buzz on 

When he boarded). On final approach into 
Sungstown, Pa., he left his seat, came into 

the Companion way and grabbed the main 

door lever and attempted to open the door 

w of course work in conjunction with 

the main steps. The hydraulic system is so 

ed to prevent this, but had his in- 
tentions been directed toward the cockpit 

We would have been placed in a most unde- 

Arable position. As it was we had a me- 

I on landing and the left engine 

fathered coming out of reverse, due to 

R problems. : 

. FIRE HAZARD FROM INEBRIATED PASSENGERS 
AND REFUSAL TO COMPLY WITH SAFETY REGU- 
LATIONS 
(a) Delta, received September 30, 1955: A 

e€ passenger became extremely uncoop- 
frative as a result of overindulging in flight. 
Tefused to fasten his seat belt and observe 
no-smoking sign when approaching for 

R landing. I told him several times to ex- 

his cigarette which he did, except 
that he relit another one as soon as I turned 
eld, BACK. Upon telling him to ext 
igarettes for the third time, he did so by 

Putting it out in the palm of my hand. 

(bd) American Airlines, Los Angeles to Dis- 
ct of Columbia nonstop, received Air 
e Pilots Association, August 15, 1957: 
We taxied away from the Los Angeles 

1. the stewardess advised me that one 

Ntoxicated passenger refused to fasten his 

— belt or to refrain from smoking. The 

tee engineer was sent back and received 

aoe Same refusal, punctuated by obscene and 

usiye language. We returned to the ramp 
and had police officers remove the offending 
erunk. Departed 30 minutes later—forecast, 
thunderstorm—danger to passengers as well 

a to others and resulting cost of 


(c) Trans-World Airlines, Chicago to Los 
N eles, received Air Line Pilots Association, 
Ovember 2, 1955: There were 3 steward- 
se aboard this plane. Early en route, there 
wee 2 male passengers who were drinking 
®avily in the lounge, 1 of whom accord- 
ton to his drinking acquaintance, returned 
his seat and “passed out.” Approximately 
hours later, the 2 men returned to the 
Be, together with other men and again 
began drinking, this time standing in the 
1 eway which blocked the passageway 
Pad all passengers attempting to get to the 
at rooms. They continued to drink again 
Until quite intoxicated, one of whom be- 
dame boisterous, vulgar, and so forth. It 
became necessary for him to be placed in a 
. secured with a seat belt. For the last 
5 minutes to an hour of the trip the most 
Intoxicated of the two had to be restrained, 
Aden made for a most unpleasant experience 
or other passengers. 
(d) United Air Lines, received Air Line 
ts Association, February 22, 1956: En- 
Sines had just been started and the all clear 
2 received when the stewardess came 
3 to advise she could not get one of 
he to sit down and fasten his 
seat belt, He insisted on going to the blue 
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room. She had advised him that he could 
go as soon as the seat belt sign was turned 
off but not before then. The captain shut 
down the engines and went back to talk 
to the passenger. He found him barricaded 
in the blue room. When the captain told 
him to come out, he refused, Only after 
starting to take off the blue room hinges and 
summoning the airport policemen, could the 
drunken passenger be removed. Result: 
the flight was delayed 1 hour because of one 
drunken passenger. 

(e) American Airlines, Los Angeles to Dal- 
las received, Air Line Pilots Association, Jan- 
uary 20, 1956: A party of 4 (2 couples) 
boarded in Washington. I took their coats 
and it was obvious that they had been drink- 
ing. During the flight they became increas- 
ingly noisy and used vulgar and indecent 
language much to the embarrassment of the 
other passengers. They could be heard 
throughout the plane which by then 
smelied like a brewery. One of the men in 
particular kept grabbing at us as we went by 
and propositioning us. We warned them to 
be quite. While opening a champagne bottle 
it splashed on one of the men. I took his 
coat to hang up to dry and noticed he was 
carrying a gun under his belt. I said nothing 
to him but reported it to the captain who 
same back to the cabin and spoke to him, 
During the beverage service the gun was 
pointed at the other stewardess as the man 
asked for his coffee. We fed them lunch and 
they settled down. As these people deplaned 
at Dallas one of the women collapsed at the 
bottom of the ramp. We administered ice 
packs and ammonia. We notified the lead 
agent that one of the men had a gun. A 
wheel chair was ordered for the lady. 

6. SOCIAL AND MORAL PROBLEMS 

(a) American Airlines, Chicago to San 
Francisco; received, Air Line Pilots Associa- 
ation, March 25, 1957: On American Airlines 
flight 41 which departed Chicago at 0158, 
March 20. one of the passengers who 
boarded the plane was under the in- 
fluence of alcohol at the time he boarded 
the airplane. Daring the fiight—nonstop 
Chicago to San Francisco, this passen- 
ger began abusing his wife physically to 
such an extent the stewardesses felt it 
was necessary to separate him from his wife 
and make them sit in different sections of 
the airplane. Some little time thereafter, 
this passenger slipped up to the front of the 
cabin to where he thought his wife was 
seated to give her a goodnight kiss. In his 
inebriated condition he leaned over and 
kissed the wife of another man. (The cabin 
was darkened as it was early morning.) The 
man whose wife he kissed happened to be 
awake and became very angry and almost 
started swinging at the offender but was dis- 
suaded by the stewardess who had quickly 
followed to the front of the cabin. The wom- 
an who had been wrongly kissed was awak- 
ened from her sleep abruptly by this drunken 
stranger bending over her after having been 
thus kissed, and naturally was considerably 
offended and somewhat distraught. Only a 
very alert stewardess’ action prevented this 
frem becoming a more serious incident. 

(b) American Airlines, Los Angeles to Dal- 
las; received Air Line Pilots Association, 
January 20, 1956: A party of 4 (2 couples) 
boarded in Washington. I took their coats 
and it was obvious that they had been drink- 
ing. During the flight they became increas- 
ingly noisy and used vulgar and indecent 
language much to the embarrassment of the 
other passengers. They could be heard 
throughout the plane which by then smelied 
like a brewery. One of the men in particular 
kept grabbing at us as we went by and propo- 
sitioning us. We warned them to be quiet. 
While opening a champagne bottle it 
splashed on one of the men. I took his coat 
to hang up to dry and noticed he was carry- 
ing a gun under his belt. I said nothing to 
him but reported it to the captain who came 
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back to the cabin and spoke to him. During 
the beverage service the gun was pointed at 
the other stewardess as the man asked for 
his coffee. We fed them lunch and they 
settled down. As these people deplaned at 
Dallas one of the women collapsed at the bot- 
tomoftheramp. We administered ice packs 
and ammonia. We notified the lead agent 
that one of the men had a gun. A wheel- 
chair was ordered for the lady. 

(c) United Airlines, received, Air Line 
Pilots Association, February 22, 1956: I was 
riding as a passenger on a DC-6 flight. An 
Air Force lileutenant who was somewhat ine- 
briated but holding up well at takeoff, started 
for the blue room at about 18,000 feet alti- 
tude. As he walked toward the blue room he 
suddenly fell flat on his face unconscious. It 
took oxygen to revive him. This fact illus- 
trates that increased altitude, with its de- 
creased oxygen content will cause slightly 
drunk people to become very drunk. 

(d) Trans-World Airlines, Chicago to Los 
Angeles; received, Air Line Pilots . Associ- 
ation, Noyember 2, 1955: There were three 
stewardesses aboard this plane. Early en 
route, there were two male passengers who 
were drinking heavily in the lounge, one of 
whom, according to his drinking acquain- 
tance, returned to his seat and passed out. 
Approximately 2 hours later, the 2 men re- 
turned to the lounge, together with 2 other 
men and again began drinking, this time 
standing in the passageway which blocked 
the passageway for all passengers attempting 
to get to the rest rooms. They continued to 
drink again until quite intoxicated, one of 
whom became boisterous, vulgar, and so 
forth. It became necessary for him to be 
placed in a seat secured with a seat belt. For 
the last 45 minutes to an hour of the trip the 
most intoxicated of the two had to be re- 
strained, which made for a most unpleasant 
experience for other passengers, 

(e) Pan American Airways, Honolulu-Los 
Angeles; received, Air Line Pilots Association, 
February 29, 1956: Female passenger, having 
too many drinks in the lounge of 
377, after driving all other passengers from 
downstairs with vulgar and suggestive lan- 
guage, proceeded to disrobe and shout de- 
mands that purser satisfy her sexual desires, 

(1) August 1, 1956: On a trip from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to Los Angeles, I left early in the 
morning and was told that lunch would be 
served soon after leaving Chicago on the 
TWA's finest plane, the Super G. We were 
late in leaving Chicago and as soon as we 
were airborne, the two hostesses started to 
serve free liquor. It was how ju- 
venile many of the adults were in clamoring 
to get one drink after another. I have never 
seen two hostesses have to work so hard 
except for one other flight during a very vio- 
lent storm. Several times I rang for a host- 
ess for some service but found that they 
were not answering any calls. They con- 
tinued to serve for approximately 2 hours 
which meant that it was 3:30 before we were 
served our luncheon. I was seated in the 
tail position of the plane where the seats 
are narrower than forward. The individual 
sitting next to me was taking full advan- 
tage of the free drinks and it was very un- 
pleasant to have liquor spilled on me. Sev- 
eral men were constantly standing around 
the hostesses from where they were serving 
and becoming obnoxious. One of the host- 
esses who saw that I was not drinking told 
me that she thought she was going to quit 
because she was hired as an airline hostess 
and not as a barmaid. I now find myself 
avoiding, as much as possible, flights on 
which liquor is served as I do not care to 
go through this ordeal again. 

(g) American Airlines; received, Air Line 
Pilots Association, July 18, 1955: A recent 
incident, where our flight was conducted 
under rather difficult conditions, a man who 
rides our flight often and is always a proper 
gentleman, proceeded to “hang one on“ en- 
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route. The stewardesses gave him water 
“chasers” as, at the time, he was not bother- 
ing anyone. A few hours at 8,500 feet and 
a few drinks later we had a drunk who be- 
haved as many do. Mean, belligerent, and 
unmanageable, grabbing the stewardesses 
and yanking on their clothing. I asked him 
to refrain from drinking, but to no avail. 
This sort of thing has happened to me sey- 
eral times and I even had one passenger 
taken off the airplane, but this is not always 
possible. i 

(n) Trans World Airline; received, Air Line 
Pilots Association February 24, 1956: Last 
night, February 26, 1956, my flight arrived 
at Kansas City with a passenger who was 
very obviously drunk. The incoming hos- 
tesses reported him as being “obnoxious.” 
During the ground period he was observed 
and was indeed obnoxious. A fist fight was 
narrowly averted and much uncalled for 
conversation emanated from the person in 
question. Aside from the fact that he was 
making the flight unpleasant for the rest 
of the passengers I adjudged him as a po- 
tential danger to have aboard in his condi- 
tion, I requested that he be removed. This 
was done. 

(i) Trans World Airline, Phoenix and Los 
Angeles; received, Air Lines Pilots Association 
March 24, 1956: Unbeknown to me a small 
dog in a box was placed in the forward 
cabin to accompany a passenger. Another 
passenger boarded who apparently was under 
the influence of alcohol and also occupied 
the forward section of the airplane. After 
the flight became airborne the dog began 
a long, loud, and continuous spell of bark- 
ing which disturbed the passengers and 
crew, and particularly the drunken pas- 
senger, who became obnoxious and bellig- 
erent toward the hostesses and later the 
others of the crew. During the course of 
events the said passenger entered the galley 
and demanded a soft drink, which was given 
to him by one of the hostesses. This he 
immediately spilled on another nger. 
Because of the loud barking of the dog the 
engineer opened the door between the flight 
deck and front pasesnger compartment and 
moved the dog pen to the doorway. By 
placing his hand on the dog pen he was 
able to quiet the loud barking for a short 
time. The intoxicated passenger took this 
opportunity to come to the cockpit door and 
proceded to lambast and disturb the engi- 
neer, as he had previously done to the hos- 
teases and demanded the engineer open a 
window so he could throw the dog out of 
the airplane. One of the hostesses came for- 
ward and took the dog to the galley and the 
cockpit door was closed. A routine landing 
was made in Los Angeles. After the touch- 
down the engineer opened the door between 
the cockpit and cabin, whereupon I heard 
one of the hostesses plead for the passengers 
to keep their seats. A glance in the cabin and 
I discovered the intoxicated passenger stand- 
ing in the galley disturbing the hostess, amid 
the loud barking of the dog, Since the pas- 
senger refused to be seated the aircraft was 
brought to a complete stop on the taxiway. 
The first officer dispatched to the cabin to 
seat the passenger. After the passenger was 
seated the airplane was taxied to the gate. 

(J) National Airlines; received, Air Line 
Pilots Association, July 18, 1956: After land- 
ing at Idlewild, another passenger, a woman, 
was so drunk she had to be helped down 
from the airplane. It was necessary to have 
an agent help her down the steps or, other- 
wise, she would have fallen all the way down. 

(X) Delta; received. Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, September 17, 1955: Trip departed Dallas 
1817 central standard time, and when out 
approximately 2 hours the stewardess advised 
me that one of our passengers wanted to see 
me. I was greeted by 5 people in the lounge 
that insisted on haying more than 2 drinks 
served to them. At that time there were no 
dinners served to any of the other passengers 
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and some of them were very hungry and 
angry too. One of the passengers who did 
all the talking for the other four was a 
Mr. and insisted that I go get the 
bottle and pour all of them a few drinks, in 
fact he said that told him that he 
could have all the cocktails he wanted at 
any time. 

During testimony on this subject, discus- 
sion was had on the question of whether 
certain incidents resulted from consumption 
of alcohol before or after boarding the air- 
craft. We believe that it is practically im- 
possible to distinguish the source of intoxica- 
tion when consumption is permitted on 
board the aircraft. The drinks served in 
flight when added to a reduced oxygen pres- 
sure and strange environment may be the 
final step in causing a normal, well-adjusted 
individual to become an uncontrollable haz- 
ard. Also, we believe that the condoning 
of alcohol consumption in flight has caused 
a deterioration in the enforcement of present 
regulations against boarding passengers un- 
der the influence of alcohol since it is 
hypocritical to deny transportation to an 
individual who has had a drink and promptly 
serve drinks to all passengers who are per- 
mitted on the flight. 

Just as we believe that it should be un- 
necessary to permit serious accidents to occur 
before a readily recognized hazard is elimi- 
nated, we believe that it is impractical to 
refuse passage to people under the influ- 
ence of alcohol and then promptly bring 
them under the influence in flight. It is 
impossible to determine when the last drink 
will turn a well-adjusted person into a men- 
ace and social problem, as pointed out in my 
testimony. 

The practice of serving intoxicating bever- 
ages on domestic airlines is relatively new 
and still confined to a limited number of 
flights on eight airlines. However, the prac- 
tice is spreading and competitive pressures 
are being created on carriers still refusing 
to adopt the practice. As the practice 
spreads, it is only reasonable to assume that 
the number of incidents will increase with 
the resultant increase in the potential 
hazard. 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit 
this additional information. 

Very truly yours, 


C. N. SAYEN. 


A Word of Appreciation to Army 
Legislative Liaison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, as this 
first session of the 85th Congress draws 
to a close, it is only fitting and proper 
that we look about and thank those 
agencies and persons in the Government 
who have helped us discharge our obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, as Members of 
Congress, to our individual constituents, 
to our districts, and to the Nation. 

In the forefront of these alert and re- 
sponsive people are the personnel of the 
Army legislation liaison, under the able 
leadership of Maj. Gen. J. H. “Mike” 
Michaelis and Col. Donald “Sandy” Mac- 
Grain. They have with them as fine a 
staff of intelligent and cooperative young 
men, as, I am sure, the Army can assem- 
ble. The results are self-evident. We, 
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the Members of Congress, can call for 
Army liaison no matter what the situa- 
tion and be assured of a correct, prompt, 
and courteous response. If we need an 
officer by our side to meet with visitors to 
our office, we can be sure they will be 
there and tide us over smoothly and 
smartly. > 

Many of my colleagues have expressed 
these same sentiments on many occa 
sions.. I feel that they should be offic- 
ially and properly reflected in the Recor? 
before we adjourn so that there will be 
some tangible evidence of our apprecia- 
tion for Army liaison's fine work in be- 
half of us all. 


AFL-CIO Steelworkers Hit Bigotry in 
Levittown, Disproving Goon“ Stereo- 
type Which Senate Rackets Committee 
Is Developing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, district 7 of the United Steel- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO, has called 
on its membership in the Levittown ares 
to conduct themselves like true Ameri- 
cans and not participate in any acts of 
bigotry in relation with the William A- 
Myers, Jr., family at the giant housing 
project. 

The steelworkers are to be congratu- 
lated for their stand on this matter of 
basic Americanism, ) 

I do not suppose the Nation’s news- 
papers will take the trouble to tell this 
stirring story. They are too intent on 
creating the stereotype of labor “goons 
and racketeers which the Senate Rackets 
Committee is contributing to by its pres- 
entation of one small fraction of the im- 


portant story of organized labor in the 


United States. 

Included herewith are articles from 
the Trentonian, and the Trenton Eve- 
ning Times, Trenton, N. J., and the New 
York Times. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Trenton Evening Times of August 
21, 1957] 
Srertworkers Hir Bicorry IN LEVITTOWN 

District 7 of the United Steelworkers 
of America called on its membership in the 
Levittown area to conduct themselves Like 
true Americans and not participate in any 
acts of bigotry in relations to arrival of ® 
Negro family in the community. 

District 7 director, Hugh Carcella, of 
Philadelphia, issued a statement as a re- 
minder and guidance for the many union 
members in and around the area. He 
they should ald law-enforcement authori- 
ties in helping stop acts of bigotry and un“ 
American demonstrations. 

Principal parts of this statement follow: 

“The policy of the United Steelworkers of 
America in respect to equal housing as well 
as equal job opportunity is well known. 
We, therefore, call upon our many members 
in the Levittown area not to participate in 
any un-American acts of bigotry, but to aid 
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and assist in stopping such actions against 
& family because they happen not to be white. 
“The desire for a better home and a better 
Way of life is truly American and the right 
se ee to seek to better himself 
amil a fundamental principle of 

our union, — p 
“The continual efforts of the steelworkers 
Union for better housing, better and more 
Schools, higher wages, and better working 
conditions are predicated upon the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for all regardless 

ol race, creed, color, or national origin. 

“INHERENT RIGHT 


r “This veteran, William Myers, Jr, and his 
amily, have an inherent right to a better 
Ome, a right he has fought to protect, and 

a home he has worked and saved to buy, 

bs as an American citizen he and his fam- 

8 entitled to the full protection of the 


“In this respect the steelworkers union 
t ends Governor Leader on his quick and 
Orthright position—likewise, the local au- 
thorities who acted promptly to forestall 

re serious violence.“ 


[From the Trentonian of August 21, 1957] 
New VIOLENCE FLARES IN LEVITTOWN 


Wr. August 20—Police using night- 
Sticks charged into a crowd of 250 to 350 
ms tonight to break up an anti-Negro 
Onstration after a police sergeant was 
Knocked unconscious by a large stone hurled 
Tom the crowd. 
ot Thomas R. Stewart was struck above 
* right ear by a piece of gravel the size of 
ball as he talked to a group of re- 
i hear the home of Negro William 
th ers, Jr., whose purchase of the house in 
© previously all-white community brought 
the week-long series of demonstrations. 
tewart was placed in an ambulance and 
— to Lower Bucks County Hospital for 
ae tment of a head cut and injuries to the 
He was unconscious for 5 minutes. 
ud dur 50 other policemen on guard out- 
Stes the home of the Negro family immedi- 
ly swung into action, Wielding their 
tsticks, the patrolmen charged into the 
ds and sent the demonstrators scurrying 
Several blocks. 
ter dispersing the crowd, police began 
5 ting anyone acting suspiciously or 
Outing remarks at the patrolmen. Two 
ns were arrested within a half hour 
disorderly conduct . 
el ee persons were injured last night as 
Ub swinging State policemen dispersed the 
wd of more than 350 persons, the seventh 
monstration since last Tuesday when the 
yers home was placed under police guard. 
* token guard of 10 to 12 policemen was 
on the Myers ranch-type home today 
reported things were quiet with no 


tor 


on 


crowd. The force was reinforced to some 
asin tonight as the expected crowds be- 


gathering. 
* fanwhile, the United Steelworkers of 
de erica officially condemned the nightly 
stapa trations at the Myers home. In a 
Car ment to the union membership, Hugh 
ating director of the USW’s District 7. 

re on union members to “unite with the 
Peo enforcing bodies and the many. good 
of PE in Levittown to help stop these acts 
5 igotry and un-American demonstrations 
ae an American family.” 

© said the Myers family has “an inherent 

fo t to a better home, a right he (Myers) 

usht to protect, and a home he has worked 
Saved to buy.” 


(Prom the New York Times of August 22, 
1957 
EMBATTLED HOMEOWNER WILLIAM A. 
MYERS, JR. 
mek Town, Pa., August 21—William A. 
h “ec Jr., looked tired today, but insisted 
ni Was not discouraged. He is sure the 
Shtly eruptions of violence will soon sub- 
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side and he will be able to “sit down and 
talk this thing over with the neighbors.” 
Mr. Myers, his wife Daisy, and their 3 
small children are the first Negro family to 
move into this postwar development of 
15,500 ranch-type dwellings. Their. recep- 
tion has consisted of mob violence—stone 
throwing and name calling. State troopers 
are assisting local police only in dispersing 
crowds of 200 to 400 that have been demon- 
strating every night near the Myers’ home 
at the corner of Deepgreen and Daffodil 
Lanes, 

The tumult took Mr. Myers by surprise. 
Before buying the $12,150, 3-bedroom 
house, he had talked with several of his 
neighbors-to-be in the Dogwood Hollow sec- 
tion. They were cordial, even warm. 

"I knew all the reaction wouldn't be favor- 
able," he said. “I expected some trouble, 
but I never thought it would be so bad.” 

Then he added: “I don't believe these 
demonstrations represent the true feelings of 
the people of Levittown.” 


DEVELOPED FRIENDSHIPS 


The Myerses had outgrown a two-bedroom 
house in adjacent Bloomsdale Gardens, In 
that community, which is racially integrated, 
they lived 2'4 years and developed warm 
attachments with their neighbors, white and 
Negro. 

The Myerses are churchgoing people. In 
their former community, they were members 
of the Bristol Township Democratic organ- 
fzation and the Bloomsdale Gardens Civic 
Association. Mrs. Myers was active in the 
League of Women Voters. 

Mr. Myers was born fifty-four years ago 
in York, Pa., where his parents still reside. 
He had completed a year at the Hampton 
Institute in Virgina when he was drafted in 
1943. He served two and a half years in the 
Army Quartemaster Corps, including fifteen 
months overseas, and was discharged with 
the rank of staff sergeant. 

He returned to Hampton where he was 
graduated in 1949. There he met his wife, 
who was doing advanced study. She is a 
graduate of Virginia Union College in Rich- 
mond and has done graduate work at New 
York University. 

STUDIES ENGINEERING 

Mr. Myers studied briefly at the New York 
Technical Institute in Washington. He 
needs two more semesters to get a degree 
in electrical engineering, and hopes to en- 
roll soon at the Drexel Institute in Phila- 
delphia. 

Meanwhile, he is earning just under 
$5,000 a year™ as a laboratory technician 
for the C. V. Hill Co. in nearby Trenton, 
N. J. The company manufactures large 
refrigerating units. Occasionally Mr. Myers 
supplements his income with part-time jobs, 
Not long ago he worked as a dish washer 
in a Howard Johnson's restaurant. < 

An athletically built 6-footer weighing 
192 pounds, Mr. Myers played on the Hamp- 
ton varsity basketball teams. 

His daughter, Linda, is 1 month old. The 
boys, William. 3d, 4, and Stephen, 3, are 
staying with their grandparents in York. 


Editor’s Letters by F. F. McNaughton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
should like to insert the 25th, 26th, 27th, 
and 28th—the final—in the series of edi- 
torial letters written by my good friend, 
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Mr. F. F. McNaughton, of the Pekin Daily 
Times, Mr. and Mrs. Me- 
Naughton's recent trip to Russia. These 
last four editorial letters are in a gen- 
eral sense a summary of their objective 
excursion. 

In concluding the series, Mr. Me- 
Naughton makes several timely observa- 
tions on what might be done to increase 
our prestige and strengthen our position 
in the world. He suggests that the 
breaking down of Russia's Iron Curtain 
restrictions on the foreign travel of their 
own citizens would go a long way in 
removing those people from secrecy and 
terror and enable them to also compare 
objectively their system with democracy. 
I am sure we would all agree that this 
would undoubtedly be an excellent pre- 
scription for curing those minds now in- 
fected with communism. 

It has been a privilege for me to intro- 
duce these remarks into the Recor, and 
I, as well as Mr. McNaughton, have re- 
ceived numerous compliments, orally and 
written, both from my colleagues and 


individuals throughout the United 
States: 
[From the Pekin Daily Times of August 19, 


1957 
THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

We come now to our conclusions about 
Russia. 

Today we'll write about secrecy and terror; 
tomorrow about Peace or War?; Wednesday 
about What the Russians Have; and Thurs- 
day about what we should do. 

It’s to bad that after Intourist tries so 
hard to make guests happy, certain Russian 
officials have to act so “police state.” : 

Not at the border. 

They were fine to us—never opened a bag. 

But the Russians seem to have a craving 
to hold one's passport. I wrote you from Fin- 
land about the American citizen who was 
lured to Russia during our depression. They 
lifted his passport and refused to return it 
for 9 years. 

To have your passport taken (to be checked 
by police) is common in any country. Usual 
ly you get it right back. 3 

Not so in Russia. 

I kept pestering them for mine. 

Answer: “Later today.” 

Then: “Tomorrow.” 

And my tickets. 

It is standard practice to phone the air- 
port and confirm“ your intention to be 
there for flying. It takes a minute. But 
with no phonebooks in Russia, I asked the 
woman at the “service desk" to phone the 
Russian airline. 

She reached for my tickets. 

I handed them to her. 

She kept them. 

„Well.“ I said, please give me a receipt.” 

_ “We do not,” she said. 

So I called our guide into the room and 
showed her the tickets and made her a wit- 
ness that this woman had taken my tickets, 
worth $1,000. 

The woman was furious. 

We finally got our passport and tickets 
back just in time to catch our plane. 

We were leaving at midnight, and I can- 
celled a show so I could sit and wait for our 
tickets to be returned to me between 9 and 
10 p. m. 

And our mall. 

I know there is mail here in Moscow for 
us—probably a dozen letters. 

But they won't give it to us. 

But this is true: The terror that we saw 
(and felt) here before is not here now. No 
longer do wives wonder if thelr husbands 
will return when they leave for work. No 
longer are a few shot now and then just to 
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keep everybody in terror. I think this Is be- 
cause the men at the top got tired of it and 
wanted some relief from terror for them- 
selves. 


` — 
[From the Pekin Daily Times of August 20, 
1957 
‘Tre EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 
PEACE OR WAR? 


Last time we visited Russia we were greeted 
by the huge sign (written in four languages): 
Workers of the world, unite. 

This time the word printed in huge letters 
and many languages is “Peace.” 

I imagine that most of you readers think 
Russian peace talk is all bluff. 

Let me make a point. 

In one of our Illinois papers on page 1 in 
black type was the headline; “Peace is parade 
theme.” 

People whom I know and who are friends of 
mine had chosen “peace” as the theme for 
every float and every unit in that Illinois 
town's parade. Future Farmers, Future 
Homemakers, 4-H groups, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Rural Youth, Little Leaguers—all 
were to march with banners and displays 
that called for peace. 7 

Suppose every home in Russia had been 

tted for that one day to do the for- 
bidden thing, namely, read a newspaper from 
the outside. Suppose they had read that the 
youth of America were parading for peace. 

What would they have thought? 

They would have thought it was a big 
bluff. They think capitalists want war. 
They know that we have them surrounded 
with land airbases and floating airbases. I 
myself have seen this: Have seen our fleets 
and bombers that are ready to pounce upon 
Russia from all sides (and I’m thankful for 
it); but the Russians believe that that means 
we want war, and that someday we will start 
a war to destroy their way of life. 

So they don't believe that our parade for 
peace is in earnest, 

They think it is a lie. 

And most of us think their talk of peace 
is a hoax. 

But here is what I believe: 

I believe that 99½ percent of Americans 
want peace. (The other one-half percent 
might be a few munition makers and some 
sonless workers who get big overtime in war.) 

And I believe that 99 percent of Russians 
want peace with all their hearts. (The other 
1 percent may be the party's hard core that 
want to see capitalism totally destroyed while 
they are still alive.) = 

Don’t misunderstand me: 

Russia's goal still is for the workingmen 
of the world to unite and rule the world— 
from Moscow. They are smart enough, how- 
ever, to know that they are not ready for 
war yet. Now war Would ruin them. Mean- 
while (until the Hungary massacre) they 
were making vast steps toward winning all 
the world without war. Their brutal mas- 
sacre of students and workingmen in Hun- 
gary set them back severely; so now they are 
trying to appease Communists everywhere, 
including in Russia. 

But be sure of this; The Russian people 
want peace, 

From the Pekin Daily Times of 
August 21, 1957] 
‘Tue EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton} 
WHAT HAS RUSSIA GOT? 


1. A vast, rich country dominating Europe 
and Asia. It is one-sixth of the earth's land, 
reaching from the Arctic to sunny Georgia. 

2. Two hundred million patriotic people, 

much like Americans and immensely proud 
of the fact that under communism, in a brief 
time, they have Jumped from a backward 
nation of ineffective and illiterate people to 
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one of the two great and powerful nations 
of the earth. (However, speaking of popu- 
lation, I think Cell's observation was Accu- 
rate: Few babies, few pregnant women. 
Millions of men were killed in World War IT. 
Nearly all women want to work. They have 
no church to tell them not to prevent the 
birth of children. The United States may be 
gaining on the U. S. S. R. in population.) 

3. Dictatorship, ‘Tis generally admitted 
that democracy is a most inefficient form of 
government because people vote, not for good 
of country but for their selfish selves. But 
a dictatorship (of one or a dozen) can plan 
only for the good of the country; can make 
decisions in an hour; can kill all good farmers 
in a week; can forbid its people to buy auto- 
mobiles or lipstick; can half (or totally) 
starve its people while putting energy into 
making guns. 

4. The lie. A people without religion and 
(shall we say) conscience, has no hesitation 
to tell any lie, or pull any trick to gain 
advantage. 

5. The might of the world's second indus- 
trial power. 

6. Skill in taking advantage of our bone- 
heads. If we had pulled the boner they did 
in Hungary, they would have turned the 
hatred of the world against us in a devastat- 
ing manner. But our side goofed the chance 
because Israel, France, and England pulled 
a bonehead of their own simultaneously, and 
Russia yelled 10 times more loudly about that 
than we did about Hungary. Among the 
uncommitted billion, the Soviet really takes 
us for a cleaning in the propaganda contest. 

7. Vastly better understanding of the un- 
committed billion. Poor people from the 
lands where that billion lives come to Russia 
in droves as visitors and they rejoice to see 
a people, so recently like them, climbing from 
far down the ladder to next to the top run— 
and reaching for the top rung. Russia has 
that billion cheering for the U. 8. S. R. 

8. Education, 

9. The bomb. 

[From the Pekin Daily Times of August 22, 
1957] 
THE Eprror’s LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

As we leave Russia, I ask; “What can 
America do to make American free enter- 
prise more attractive to the uncommitted 
billion than Russian communism?” (For 
if they join the billion already under com- 
munism, we are lost.) 

Let's suppose some bright students from 
countries where the uncommitted billion 
live, visit the United States. 

1. They would be dismayed to find that 
bright young persons cannot get an educa- 
tion in America because they do not have 
money. I'm thinking of two in-laws of our 
children. One was meant to be a physician. 
The other would have made a brilliant scien- 
tist. Neither could afford schooling; so both 
are living dull lives, unhappy, and depriving 
America of their talents. 

2. They would be aghast at the fact that 
color (most of the billion are colored) could 
keep millions of Americans in a second-class 
citizen status. “If that is America,” they 
say, “we want nothing like it.” 

3. They would be frightened by the heart- 
aches and, poverty into which thousands— 
tens of thousands—of American families are 
thrown because of illness, I'm thinking of 
our “chicken lady.“ She and her husband 
have a few acres and made a meager living 
raising fowl and garden truck, Then he had 
a stroke. Now she is having to try to do all 
the work alone in addition to taking care 
of him, and paying his heavy doctor bills. 
Too, I'm thinking of Clara Bell. A proud 
Kentucky girl, she wed a good man and they 
were getting on fine. Then he got cancer— 
the slow kind. It involves constant trips to a 
city 56 miles away, and repeated operations, 
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To keep the wolf away from the door, Clara 
Bell, a goodlooking and proud woman, scrubs 
and cleans for us. Small ailments? Sure, 4 
family can take care of them. But the cost 
of devastating illness should be shared by us 
all. 
4. We need more honest and especially 
more intelligent religion. Never will I for- 
get what a brilliant monk told Ceil and me 
one Sunday on the banks of the Ganges. 
“Worship of the cow,” he admitted, “is what 
we call priestcraft. Because, way back when, 
it was good for Indians to keep their cows, 
no matter how near the owner seemed to 
starvation, the priests told the illiterate In- 
dians that the cow was sacred. Thus the 
cows, which furnished the family's milk and 
furnished the power to tread the Persian 
wells and to plow the fields, were saved.“ 
But the day has now come when the Indians 
need to take a more intelligent look at their 
religion, and learn that cow manure is 

for plastering walls and polishing floors— 
instead it is for putting on wheatfields. 
Young students visiting America would not 
be satisfied with some phases of our religion. 

5. We need to show more respect to 
teachers; and to give more room and time 
for culture; and (above all in this para- 
graph) to put far less emphasis on money 
and the furs and finery that money will buy- 
Nearly all the world joins the Communists 
in the criticism that Americans, as a breed, 
think nearly 99 percent of material things- 

6. Most of the world that is not Com- 
munist is Socialist. Under communism the 
state owns nearly everything and no man 
may hire (exploit) another. Under social- 
ism, the state owns postoffice, express com- 
pany, telephone and telegraph, rail, ship, and 
airlines in varying degrees. Individuals on 
stores, farms, factories, clinics, etc. Our 
visiting guests from the uncommitted billion 
could not understand an America that would 
let individuals own coal, zinc, iron, copper 
mines; deep oll and gas pools; waterfalls; and 
other vastly rich natural resources that the 
Creator put there a million years ago for all 
God's chillun.” 

And now, in my last sentence written 
from Russia, I do not want to lull us into 
any failure to solve the six shortcomings 
mentioned above; but I do wish a million of 
the Russians and Chinese and “the uncom- 
mitted billion” would come see America fot 
themselves, X 


A Visit to the Dominican Republic, the 
Land Columbus Loved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
returned from a week’s visit to the 
Dominican Republic on the island of 
Hispaniola, in the Caribbean Sea. 

Mrs. Long and I had a delightful visit 
to the Dominican Republic, where we 
attended the festivities in celebration of 
the inauguration of Gen. Hector Trujillo 
Molina as President. We returned from 
6 days in the island Republic, filled with 
pleasant impressions of the graciousness 
of the people and the beauty of the 
country. 

We were welcomed at the General An- 
drews Airport by Dr. Alvaro Logrono 
Batlle, Minister and Assistant Chief of 
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the Protocol Division: United States Am- 
bassador Joseph S. Farland, Otto Vega, 
Official in the President's chancery, and 
by Deputies Marino Caceres, Wenceslao 
Troncoso Sanchez, and Arturo Caventy, 
accompanied by their wives Isabel Tron- 
ocoso de Caceras, Rosa de Troncoso, and 
Marisa Thomen de Calventy. We en- 
joyed our reservations at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, and have only praise for its 
Comforts and superb service. 

At the inaugural parade, we were 
Privileged to have a seat along with 
delegates from 42 other countries. The 
Parade itself was colorful and entertain- 

The generalissimo wore a cream- 
Colored uniform with a dark blue cap 
and neckband, braided with gold. Ma- 
jor units in the parade were drawn from 
the army, navy, air force, and national 
guard. For 3 hours we watched the well- 
trained and equipped units display their 
Precision marching, and the air force 
put on an outstanding performance with 
Vampire jets. 

Ciudad Trujillo is a lovely place. It is 
extremely clean and is dotted with mag- 
nificently landscaped parks. Avenida 
George Washington, named for our own 
first President, extends for miles along 
the seacoast and is lined with tall grace- 
ful palms, making it one of the most 
beautiful drives in the world. The 
Obelisk in its path is reminiscent of our 
Own Washington Monument. 

Mrs. Long and I visited storés and 
found that they were well stocked and 
People were shopping much as. they do 
here in the United States. We also 
Visited many offices and businesses. 

Outside the city, it was our pleasure to 
view several of the nicely kept sugar 
Plantations and fruit farms. We saw 
the people industriously at work in their 
fields and around the sugar refineries, 
Which were preparing to be opened for 

e new season. 

The climax of our visit came on Fri- 
day night at a dance at the national 
Palace, honoring the generalissimo and 

brother, the President. It was most 
Piring to see how the people who as- 
Sembled there loved their officers, and to 
see the high regard these officers have 
for the people, x 

Both the generalissimo and President 
Hector Trujillo remained until the dance 
Was over—in fact, I am sure the general- 
issimo remained until 1:30 in the morn- 

It was really admirable to see the 
Way in which he remained as friendly 
and gracious at the end of the dance as 
he had been at the beginning of the cere- 
Monies, although he had had more than“ 

days’ strenuous activity, attending 
ces, receptions, reviewing the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Everyone with whem we had contact 
Voted the officials of the Dominican Re- 
Dublic most gracious hosts. I would like 
to add my own and Mrs. Long's vote of 

ks for the many Dominican kind- 
Nesses that made our visit to the land 
Columbus loved so memorable an occa- 
Sion, and to extend our best wishes for 
the continued well-being and prosperity 
of the Dominican people under the skill- 
ful administration of President Trujillo. 

I felt that my friends will be glad to 

ve this report of my visit to the Do- 
Minican Republic. 
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Henceforth when I have occasion to 
speak about our great friend and ally, 
the Christian Dominican Republic, I can 
assure my colleagues that I will be able 
to speak with the authority gained from 
first-hand investigation—not from facts 
gained by hearsay, or even upon the ad- 
vice of the experts on the Caribbean who 
are always available to me. 


Surplus Disposal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, in the sur- 
plus-disposal program by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Marketing Service Food Distribution Di- 
vision has been doing a first-rate job. 

I have always felt that in the disposi- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodities 
to our friends in foreign countries we 
should at all times be definitely certain 
that the surpluses reach the people in 
desperate need of food and wherever 
possible it should be distributed in such 
@ way so those who receive it are in- 
formed in a positive way who is supply- 
ing or donating the food. 

Of course the ideal way to distribute 
food to areas of the world suffering seri- 
ously for want of food supplies should 
be through charitable organizations with 
a properly developed method of distrib- 
uting the food. 

In these remarks I am placing in the 
Record I find a most encouraging sign 
of following out the ideas I have ex- 
pressed for many years and I include the 
list of the agencies approved for partici- 
pation in the foreign distribution of sur- 
plus commodities under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, 

It is a wonderful thing to know we 
have these religious and semireligious 
organizations that are in a position to 
distribute food directly to the families in 
want throughout the world. Surplus 
farm commodities distributed in this 
manner, in my personal opinion, con- 
tributes greatly to the proper attitude 
that we wish the rank and file of the 
population in every area of the world to 
have toward our Republic. This is a posi- 
tive way to “win friends and influence 
people.” When friends are made through 
this source of distributing our farm sur- 
pluses they are friends indeed. The list 
is as follows: 

AGENCIES APPROVED FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE 
Foreign Disrrrecvrion or SURPLUS COM- 
MODITIES UNDER SECTION 416 OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL AcT OF 1949, as AMENDED 
American Friends of Austrian Chiidren, 

Inc., 202 East 19th Street, ninth floor, New 

York, N. Y. 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc., 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, 
Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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American Jewish Joint-Distribution Com- 
nies Inc., 3 East 54th Street, New York, 

American Korean Foundation, 345 East 
46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Middle East Reltef, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 1. 

American Mission to Greeks, Inc., 233 West 
55 Post Office Box 423, New York, 

1 

American National Red Cross, Washington, 
D. Ca 

Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Com- 
mittee, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 7. 

Catholic Relief Services—NCWC, 451 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. I. 

Christian Children’s Fund, China Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

Church World Service, Inc., 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. I. 

Congregational Christian Service Commit- 
tee, 110 East 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Everywhere, Inc. (CARE), 660 First Avenue, 
New York, N. T. 

First Aid for Hungary, Inc., 6 East 65th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Foster Parents’ Pian, Inc., 352 Fourth Aye- 
nue, New York, N. .“ 

Hadassah, Inc., 3 Thomas Circle, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 65 East 52d Street, New York, 
N. L. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc., 62 
West 45th Street, New York, N. V. 

Iran Foundation, Inc., 6807 Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 7. 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 50 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. T. 

Mennonite Central 
Akron, Pa. 

National Council of Young Israel, 3 West 
16th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Pestalozzi Foundation of America, Inc., 41 
East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Romanian Welfare, Inc., 22 East 60th 
Street, New York, N. T. ' 

Save the Children Federation, Inc., 345 
East 46th Street, New York, N. Y? 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc., 989 8th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Unitarian Service Committee, Inc., 345 East 
46th Street, New York, N. T. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, 
Inc., 105 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y3 

United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF), United Nations 
Plaza, New York, N. Y+ 

United Ukranian American Relief Commit- 
tee, Inc., 866 North Seventh Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.’ 

Volunteer Border Relief, Inc., Post Office 
Box 981, Harlingen, Tex.“ 

World Rellet Commission of the National 
Association of Evangelicals, 12-19 Jackson 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. T. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to this very 
substantial list of organizations partici- 
pating in our distribution of surplus 
products abroad, I include other infor- 
mation on the disposal of our surplus 
commodities at home: 

DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 

Food donations by the United States 
Department of Agriculture reached a record 
high in the fiscal year ended June 30, under 
an active Department effort to diepose of 
surpluses. A total of 2,818,400,000 pounds of 
food was donated during the year to recipi- 
ents here and abroad through the direct dis- 
tribution program conducted by USDA's 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Distribution domestically was increased to 
1,043 million pounds, up 32 percent over the 
total for fiscal year 1956. Foreign distribu- 
tion rose to 1,775,400,000 pounds, an increase 
of 45 percent over the same period a year ago. 


Committee, Inc., 
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In this country, the biggest increases were 
made in distribution of surplus commodities 
for use in school lunch programs. A total of 
426,300,000 pounds of food was distributed 
tor this purpose during the year, an increase 
of 61 percent over the previous year. Distri- 
bution to institutions totaled 148,600,000 
pounds, a gain of 14 percent. Distribution 
to needy persons in family units accounted 
for the largest quantity of food distributed 
domestically, with the total of 468,100,000 
pounds up 18 percent over a year ago. 

In addition to these uses, large quantities 
of surplus foods were used during the fiscal 
year in the relief of victims of natural disas- 
ters. Top priority on foods avallable for 
distribution is given to such use. For ex- 
ample, nearly 24 million pounds of food was 
distributed for immediate relief of last Au- 
gust’s hurricane victims in Puerto Rico. 
Subsequently, Puerto Rico entered the çon- 
tinuing program of distribution to needy 
persons, to aid in long-term rehabilitation 
after completion of the emergency feeding. 
Large quantities of foods were also used in 
emergency feeding when spring floods, tor- 
nadoes, and hurricane struck Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia, driving persons from 
their homes and forcing them temporarily 
to rely on community feeding. 

In addition, surplus foods were rushed to 
the aid of refugees from Hungary, following 
the October revolution, Thirty million 
pounds of food was made available to aid 
refugees in camps established in Austria, In 
addition, some 175,000 pounds of food was 
used to ald Hungarian refugees after they 
arrived in this country, in centers such as 
Camp Kilmer in New Jersey. 

Foods donated under the direct distribu- 
tion program are currently being used by over 
12 million school children taking part in 
school-lunch programs, and about 1.4 million 
persons in charitable institutions. In addi- 
tion, about 3 million needy persons in family 
units are currently receiving donated com- 
modities. 

Distribution of surplus commodities to 
schools and institutions is made in all 48 
States, the District of Columbia and 5 Terri- 
tories. A total of 39 States and Puerto Rico 
are currently taking part in distribution of 
surplus foods to needy persons, with 949 
counties and 80 additional citles participat- 
ing in those States. 

The number of agencies taking part in the 
foreign donations program increased to 24 
during the year, and the number of countries 
in which food was distributed to needy per- 
sons increased to 88. Distribution of sur- 
plus foods in these foreign countries is made 
by voluntary United States agencies, with 
commodities donated to them after provision 
has been made for the needs of all eligible 
recipients in this country. 

In view of these statistics, it is clear that 
the Department of Agriculture has moved a 
tremendous quantity of surplus foods into 
consumption, foreign and domestic. In fact, 
the reduction of inventories through dona- 
tions and other disposal programs has been 
go substantial for most items that eligible 
outlets could readily absorb larger quantities 
than are available on a continuing basis. For 
example, at one time the Commodity Credit 
Corporation held sufficient quantities of but- 
ter to permit donation to the school-lunch 
program, welfare and institutional distribu- 
tion programs and to foreign outlets as well. 
Since January, stocks and acquisitions of 
butter by CCC have permitted distribution 
only to the school-lunch program. Similarly 
in the case of salad oil and shortening, dona- 
tion to foreign outlets had to be eliminated 
8 the past fiscal year for lack of avalla- 

ty. 

Donation of dry beans to foreign outlets 
also had to be stopped in the third and 
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fourth quarters of fiscal 1957 and the quanti- 
ties of nonfat dry milk for donation abroad 
had to be reduced for lack of adequate sup- 
plies in Government hands. At the present 
time, donations of rice for foreign relief are 
limited to broken kernal or brewer's rice, 


3 Participating agencies as of July 1, 1956. 


Two-Term Limitation on Presidents Called 
Basic to Eisenhower’s Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a most 
thoughtful and thorough analysis of the 
problems which are besetting the present 
Eisenhower administration are set forth 
in an editorial by Mr. Thomas L. Stokes, 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of yesterday, August 21 1957. 

Pursuant to permission granted, I am 
inserting this excellent article into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that all who 
read the Recorp may have the benefit 
of it: 

THINGS GENERALLY GOING Awry: Two-TERM 

LIMITATION ON PRESIDENTS CALLED BASIC TO 

EIsENHOWER’'S TROUBLES 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


President Eisenhower's disillusionment as 
he finds his influence with Congress dwin- 
dling and his authority in his party dimin- 
ishing and things generally going awry has 
a simpler explanation than some of the 
analyses now being made. 

It goes back to his own party before he 
joined it, back to the 80th Republican Con- 
gress, and to something his party put over 
out of spleen over the long reign of that 
man, Franklin D, Roosevelt. At that time 
voices were raised to point out how the 
Presidency would be weakened by a specific 
limitation to two terms. But Republicans, 
under the leadership of Representative Jor 
MARTIN of Massachusetts, then Speaker, now 
party House leader, jammed through that 
first Republican Congress in 16 years, and in 
less than 3 months, the 22d amendment to 
the Constitution fixing that limitation. 
Ratification was completed in less than 4 
years—February 26, 1951. 

It did not apply to Harry Truman who was 
President when it was submitted, but he 
stepped down anyhow. 

It was left to President Eisenhower, to 
whom it first became applicable, to feel au- 
thority begin to slip away when he started 
his second term last January as members of 
his own party, as well as Democrats who had 
feared his hero standing with the people, 
stiffened their resistance, No longer need 
Democrats fear him, and from now on Re- 
publicans could concentrate on their own 
futures and ambitions. Politically he was 
through, 

This was exemplified dramatically when 
his party leader in the Senate—Senator WiL- 
LIAM F. KNOWLAND, of California—took the 
first step in his own campaign for the 1960 
Republican presidential nomination without 
even waiting for President Eisenhower to 
take the oath of office for his own second 
term. Senator KNowLanp announced his re- 
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tirement from the Senate at the end of his 
term, which was generally interpreted to 
mean that he would run for Governor of his 
State next year as a means of getting control 
of California's delegation to the 1960 Repub- 
lican convention. This was a head start to 
try to beat out other aspirants for the 1960 
nomination, including his fellow Californian, 
Vice President NIXON. 

Before our eyes now, we can see the evi- 
dence of the disintegration of the President's 
power under the pressure of political inter- 
ests of his party leaders. We need take only 
two examples much in the newspapers now. 

Something, first, in which the President is 
vitally interested, an adequate foreign-aid 
appropriation, What happens? He finally 
had to call in the Democratic Speaker of the 
House, Sam RAYBURN, to make a personal 
plea to try to hold enough Democratic yotes 
to make up for Republican defections. 

Second, civil rights. The President, it 18 
true, is interested in an adequate bill, though 
his interest was not deep enough to entice 
him to read the bill carefully until weeks 
after it started through Congress. But it is 
very obvious that it is because of their own 
personal political interests and the interest 
of the party that Republican leaders in the 
House and Senate made their stand for & 
better bill than the badly mutilated measure 
that came from the Senate, and not because 
of the President. It is clear that it is Attor- 
ney General Brownell, an experienced and 
skillful politician, and party leaders at the 
Capitol, including Vice President Nrxon, who 
have been pushing the President to a more 
firm stand, rather than the other way around. 

But the President's present dilemma is due 
to other influences beyond the debilitating 
effect of the two-term limitation. 

His vacillation on major issues facing him 
since his second term began—budget, civil 
rights, school construction, among others— 
again spotlights that his unfamiliarity with 
domestic problems when he assumed the 
presidency, and his consequent lack of inter- 
est and of strong convictions about them, has 
persisted in its influence. There was, 
course, no reason why in his entirely difer- 
ent career as a soldier he should be curious 
about them. 

It also is very apparent that he never has 
come to like his job as President to the point 
where he would buckle down to it with the 
joy and devotion of one who has grown up 
in politics and statecraft and loves it—and 
he had, of course, so much more to learn 
than haye men who make it a life career and 
haye an understanding that it is impossible 
to get in any other way. This shortcoming 
of the President is manifest to anyone who 
has watched, firsthand, other Presidents, and 
could have been forecast from the beginning- 

In a way he is a victim. Shrewd leaders 
of the Republican Party, which had been out 
of power for 20 years, and powerful economic 
interests which support the party, saw that 
something new was needed to attract the 
public. The party could not go over with 
the people on its own, The ideal solution 
was at hand in a war hero, a household 
name, not previously identified with politics, 
if he only could be persuaded to lend him- 
self to their plans, He could—few ever have 
been able to withstand such an invitation. 

He became a front—and has remained that 
for many purposes. ‘The big interests which 
sponsored him were unable to get everything 
they wanted in his first administration. 
They must win again. So, despite two ill- 
nesses that had incapacitated him for some 
time, they were able to persuade him to run 
again. 

Now he has served his purpose. 

We are witnessing a major tragedy in 
American politics, 
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The Give and Take of Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article and the tables it con- 
tains are of very special interest to all 
New Yorkers, but they should be of in- 
terest to many other States, as well. 
This information is furnished to us by 
the Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, 
Inc., of Albany, N. Y. 

While we sit here in the House of 
Representatives, merrily appropriating 

money, we are apt to forget that this 
money comes out of the pockets of our 
constituents. Fortunately, they do not 
seem to appreciate this fact either. 

It is time that we, and they, realize 
that many of our States are giving far 
more than they ever receive from the 
Federal Government and that it is now a 
severe tax handicap to be a_citizen of 
some of the large and prosperous States: 


THE LOSING GAME OR THE EvER-WIDENING 
Gap, FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PAYMENTS 

New York State is losing more than $200 
million a year in the “give and take” of Fed- 
eral aid. Moreover, the trend is toward a 
Still greater widening of the gap between 
what this State receives in Federal aid and 
what New Yorkers pay to support the Fed- 
eral aid programs. 

increase in Federal payments to the 

States and every new Federal grant-in-aid 
leaves New York financially worse off than 
it was before. Just in the period from 1950 
to 1956, the addition of new aid programs 
and the growth of old ones increased the 
annual loss by more than $52 million. 

Here's the story in a nutshell: 


{In millions of dollars] 


Programs| Expan - 
in effect, | sions an 
1950 additions, 
1950-56 


Programs 
in effect, 
1956 


Tax foundation has estimated that New 
Yorkers had to shoulder 13.88 percent of the 
total Federal tax burden in 1950 and 13.33 
Percent in 1956. Our State, therefore, had 
to pay those percentages of the total cost 
of Federa-aid programs. During 1950, total 
Federal grant-in-aid payments for the con- 
tinental United States amounted to $2,1893 
Million, of which 6303.9 million was paid 
in Federal taxes by New Yorkers. By 1956 
the total had increased to $3,356.4 million 
and the cost to New York was $447.4 million. 

BIGGER BUT NOT BETTER FOR NEW YORK 

Federal grant-in-aid programs are being 
expanded all the time, both in dollar amount 
and in number of new undertakings. 

The growth in existing programs and the 
Addition of new programs gave New York 
State $91.3 million more in Federal aid in 
1956 than in 1950. But New Yorkers had 
to pay $143.5 million more in Federal taxes 
to support those programs. The difference 
Of $52.2 million further widened the gap 
between what Federal aid programs cost New 
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Yorkers and what this State gets back in 


Federal aid. 


The gap increased from $149.7 million in 
1950 to the 1956 annual rate of loss of $201.9 
million, 

LESS AID, MORE MONEY 

Now let’s see what we could do with our 
savings if we did not have Federal-aid pro- 
grams and the Federal taxes to support them. 

First of all, New York could collect addi- 
tional State taxes equal to all the Federal 
ald the State now receives and the total 
tax burden on the people of this State 
would still be reduced by more than $200 
million a year. 

Or that $200 million if collected by the 
State, would finance the State’s capital con- 
struction program on f pay-as-you-go basis. 
Over the period of the next 6 years, that 
$200 million a year would total $1.2 billion. 
That sum would make it unnecessary for 


Purpose 


U AE AS a hoe A 


Surplus commodities. ....._......_.. 
School lunch and school mik 
Other school emergency grunts ..... 
Vocational eduentlon. 
Colleges 


Unemployment Compensation and Employment Service 
Administration 
a defense. 


Althot®h this aid may seem attractive, 
the fact is that the full amount and more, 
too, was taken out of New York State in the 


first place by Federal taxes. A joint Fed- 
eral-State action committee of State gov- 
ernors and Federal officials this month an- 
nounced a plan for reduction of Federal aid. 
The States would take over full responsibility 
for certain programs now costing the Fed- 
eral Government about $500 million a year, 
and the Federal Government would relin- 
quish certain taxes to the States. This is a 
proposal deserving the support of New York 
State taxpayers. - 


Widespread Support for Egg Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the let- 
ters are still coming in to my office on 
the campaign for higher egg prices for 
farm women. One correspondent from 
Iowa says: 

I could use a good number of items that 1 
am neglecting—not luxuries, but necessities, 


Another says: 

I think the lack of egg funds has damaged 
the purchasing power of farm families more 
than anyone realizes but the farm people. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
have requested permission to insert these 
two letters together with an excellent 
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the State to borrow the authorized debt of 
$500 million for highways, 8350 million for 
mental institutions, $30 million for grade 
crossing eliminations and the proposed $250 
million for the State university. 

FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


When the House of Representatives turned 
down this year’s bill to provide Federal aid 
for school construction, they saved New 
York taxpayers $107 million. Under that 
bill New York would have received $93 mil- 
lion for school-bullding aid but the people 
of this State would have had to pay $200 
million in Federal taxes for the program, 

SUMMARY TABLE 

The following table summarizes Federal 
aid to New York State and its local units 
of government in 1950 and 1956 as reported 
by the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, Report 
No. 442, United States Congress, June 1957: 


Fiscal year ended June 30— | Amount of | Percentage 
Increase or | increase or 
decrease 


1940 


$1, 449, 200 67, 913 $718, 623 49.6 
4, 698, 160 „ 763 9, 622, 603 24.8 
4, 445, 541 106 4, 752, 565 106. 9 

6, 884 460 8, 422, 585 49, 718.0 

1, 848, 740 072 + 842 12.0 
223, 837 934 —5, 903 —2.8 
45,045 770 29,725 fh, U 

2, 470, 758 959 | —1, 536, 799 — 2 2 

31, 631, 185 275 19, 847. 000 12. 7 
6, 061, 652 282 1, 533, 630 25.3 

70, 501. 516 846 41, 866, 330 39. 0 

206, 087 300, 507 115.0 

27, 826, 000 3, 925, 413 141 

pea 2 0.745 
1, 243, 44 6, 160, 155 405, 4 
1,354, 181 —1, 317, 120 -07.3 
154, 162,832 | 245, 531, 313 91, 368, 451 50. 3 


coverage of the egg and poultry situatſon 
by the secretary of the Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Association, Mr. L. L. Bam- 
gartner: 

OSKALOOSA, Iowa, August 12, 1957. 

My Dear Mas. KNUTSON: Congratulations 
on your fine article on the farm-egg situa- 
tion which I read in the Des Moines Sunday 
Register. 

We live on a farm about 60 miles east of 
Des Moines. The egg price here has been 
so terrible that many, many farm wives did 
not buy chicks this year. 

You are so right when you say that when 
there is no egg money many household items 
are not purchased. I could use a good num- 
ber of items that I am neglecting—not 
luxuries—but necessities. 

Oftentimes I am asked why I don't go 
back to teaching as many of the girls are 
doing who had taught. But because of my 
three children I feel my place is in the home 
with them, 

Two years ago when our Iowa Legislature 
passed the egg-grading law we were told that 
that would help the egg price, but it has 
been worse. I have sold many cases of 
lovely eggs the past months that scarcely 
averaged 20 cents per dozen while in the 
stores they were selling for almost 40 cents 
and in the larger cities on up to fifty-some 
cents, 

We farm wives have a busy hard life. Not 
only do I have my family to cook for but 
many farmhands during the year, especially 
at harvesttime. With the cost of clothing 
for children so high it would sure be won- 
derful to have some profit from the eggs to 
help get some things they could really use. 

I’m sure hoping your article is a step in 
the right direction. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. CARROLL L. Brown, 
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WAvERLY, ILL., August 15, 1957. 
Dran Mas. KNUTSON: I have read with 
much interest your crusade to do something 
about the egg prices for the farm women, 
My thanks to you for I think the lack of 
egg funds has damaged the purchasing power 
of farm families more than anyone realizes 
but the farm people. I hope you have suc- 
dess and you are in a position to be heard 
where we simply have “to take what the poul- 

try man gives us. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Gro. A. Brown. 


August 14, 1957. 
Mrs. Cora KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mas. KNUTSON: I want to commend 
you most highly for the interest which you 
express in our Minnesota egg producers. 

I am currently secretary of the Minnesota 
Poultry Hatchery Association and a director 
in the American Poultry and Hatchery Fed- 
eration, I have been secretary of the Min- 
nesota association for 21 years and have been 
in this business for 30 years and I am fully 
ware of the importance of poultry on our 
Minnesota family and diversified farms. I 
might add that I have devoted much time 
to doing everything possible to keep this 
poultry here on these farms. 

I have done some writing and have ex- 
pressed my views wherever and whenever 
possible when such matters were being con- 
sidered. I originated the idea of prime 
hens in attempting to force the processors 
to grade these castoff hens from our egg 
production flocks, in view of the fact that 
most of them are of the highest quality 
poultry meat. My writings have appeared in 
quite a number of poultry magazines and 
papers throughout the United States and I 
believe it is beginning to bear some fruit. 

We have many problems here and one of 
them ts that the South, East and West com- 
mercial areas would like to produce all of 
the eggs and poultry and they are not very 
backward in pushing us out of the picture, if 
possible. It is regretable to learn that the 
loaning agencies right in the Department of 
Agriculture loan large sums of money to new 
poultrymen going into the business at a 
time when there is an overproduction. 

Another problem is that our grain is going 
to the seaboard or Eastern and Southern 
States at a much lower rate than our proc- 
essed poultry. Yesterday I called our depot 
agent and asked him what the tariff would 
be on shipping a carload of corn to New 
York City. He gave me a figure of 9614 cents 
per hundredweight, minimum car of 40,000 
pounds. 

Then, on a car of processed turkeys, 30,000 
pounds minimum, the price would be $1.97 
per pound. If it were less than 20,000 
pounds, the rate would be $2,153 a hundred- 
weight. 

So you can see that they have quite an 
advantage on us from that standpoint. In 
other words, they can feed turkeys and 
chickens outside of New York City for just 
a fraction over what our feed and grain 
costs us right here in the Grain Belt. 

As I understand it, the railroads claim 
they cannot raise that tariff in view of the 
fact that they are in competition with the 
boats on the Great Lakes. 

I doesn’t seem just right to me and I don't 
know what the answer is. I am not in a 
position to say whether or not it is a good 
thing for our farmers or not. However, it 
does not appeal to me as being in balance 
when grain gets to our competitive mar- 
kets for about half of what it costs to ship 
the processed turkeys, eggs, or poultry 
products. 

Again, I want to say that the efforts you 
are expending in the welfare of our poultry 
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industry here in Minnesota is of tremendous 
importance to the economics of this State. 
' Very sincerely yours, 
A POULTRY HATCHERY 
ASSOCIATION. 
L. L. BAUMGARTNER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Webb Publishing Co. Marks 75th Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


published in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
on Sunday, August 18, 1957, which re- 
lates to one of the oldest companies, and 
one of the most outstanding and dis- 
tinguished companies, in St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Prom Private Home ro Crry BLock— 
Wess PUBLISHING Marks 75TH YEAR 
(By Car] Hennemann) 

Good printing firms always seem to get 
bigger with the years. 

Webb Publishing Co. was started on a 
dining room table in Fargo 75 years ago this 
month and now covers a full city block in 
St. Paul. 

More than 300 power-driven presses and 
machines and 500 employees are able to. 
turn out almost every kind of printed ad- 
vertising wanted by American firms. Few 
printing plants turn out the printed word 
in so many different colors and sizes. 

Webb publishes the time-honored rural 
magazine of the Midwest, The Farmer. 
Many persons think the company’s biggest 
job has been to console, advise, entertain and 
encourage farmers through drought, depres- 
sion, grasshopper plagues, wheat rust, and 
floods. 

The Farmer has done that, but Webb also 
has built up a printing plant which can 
swiftly run off the Minneapolis telephone 
directory, which adds up to 25,000 man- 
hours of work, 16 tons of ink, 55 carloads of 
paper. If piled in one heap, the directory 
would soar 14 miles into the sky. 

Into the acres of whirring machines pour 
advertising jobs gathered up over the Nation 
by Webb's sales staff. Along with these 
jobs, the really big routines of every 
month include, by the most rigid schedule, 
the setting, proofreading, printing and 
mailing of Modern Medicine (cir. 160,000); 
The Catholic Digest (950,000 copies); and 
The Farmer (264,000) Formerly there was 
the Farmer’s Wife, but it got so big (1,200,- 
000) that Farm Journal in Philadelphia 
coveted its mailing list and bought it in 
1939. 

Edward A. Webb, born in India, son of a 
medical missionary dedicated himself to 
giving farmers in a new land the best infor- 
mation on methods which would make their 
farms pay. 

His dining room table was his editorial 
sanctum. On it he and his wife addressed 
the magazine's labels. She stitched the first 
issues together on her sewing machine. 

Circulation grew to 2,500. Mr. Webb de- 
cided he should get his message to a larger 
world. He moved to St. Paul in 1890. He 
was almost bogged out of business by the de- 
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pression of 1893, but he worked so hard, day 
and night, that he weathered it. In that 
struggle he decided to put his equipment to 
use between issues of the Northwest Farmer, 
as his journal was first called. The Farmer 
and the firm's printing division have devel- 
oped alongside each other. 

Mr. Webb nursed his magazine's slowly 
growing circulation, first in 2 third-fioor 
rooms on East Third, then in § second-floor 
rooms on Sibley. He finally took over half 


. the ground floor of a building on the Athletic 


Club site. There he installed the first self- 
feeder press in the northwest. 

In 1907, Webb Publishing Co. moved to 
its address at East 10th and now it fills a 
block bounded by that street, East 11th, 
Cedar, and Minnesota. The Farmer's Wife, 
published in Winona, was bought in 1903, 
when its circulation was 2,000. In 1929 
Webb's bought the Farm, Stock, and Home, 
published in Minneapolis, and mat godt it with 
the Farmer. 

Take a look into Webb's pressrooms today. 
There are 34 presses, 4 large rotaries to pro- 
duce the magazines. The Hoe super- 
magazine 32-page, 2-colored rotary press 
is 63 feet long. There are two color ma- 
chines, large single color equipment, offset 
presses, and many smaller units. In keeping 
modern, Webb's acquired plastic moulding 
equipment, a hydrocasting system, folding 
machines, gatherers and binders, a plate- 
curving machine, typing machine, and many 
other facilities. 

In the last 5 years Webb's purchased a 
new square-back binder for Modern Medi- 
cine and the phone directories, and a new 
stitcher-trimmer for the Catholic Digest and 
the Farmer. The same department also ac- 
quired a new wrapping and mailing machine 
and a small sealing machine. The bindery 
installed a new six-station inserting and 
mailing machine, used principally by the 
Digest. The acquisition of new machines 
for the old is a continuous routine in print- 
ing firms that try to keep abreast of the 
American promotion field, At Webb's, there 
is always a machine going into the discard 
and a better one to take its place. 

Aside from its machines, the ownership 
usually has building troubles. The firm was 
always planning ahead to take care of ex- 
pansions when they came, but after plant 
expansions were carried out, the business ex- 
pansion was always too big for the plant 
expansion. 

Eight years ago, an 86- by 126-foot addi- 
tion was constructed on East 11th for more 
presses and storage. Then came a face-lift- 
ing at the front along Cedar. After that the 
interior of the offices was redecorated. 
But the offices had multiplied by then, They 
had to be rearranged more efficiently and 
conveniently. Then a pressroom had to be 
relocated, the presses shifted and, finally, 
all pressrooms were converted into complete 
and compact units, each designed for certain 
types of production. 

Up to a year ago, Webb's had a third sec- 
tion in its business setup, the Itasca Press, 
which published books. Mr. Webb had his 
heart set on farmers reading better books 
about farming. He also wanted farm schools 
and colleges to have these books. Later, 
Itasca added the books of Minnesota and Mid- 
west authors, some of them fine literary 
products. A decline in Itasca’s activities 
brought its end in July of 1956. 

Webb's staff members have served as ofi- 
cers of many national organizations in the 
fields of agriculture, advertising and publish- 
ing. They also have gone on trade missions 
for the Federal Government and most of 
them have served in community and civic 
capacities. 

Mr. Webb died in 1915. He had been a 
successful editor, businessman and leader. 
His advice to farmers over the years was 
sensible and sound and usually prophetic. 
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In the Farmer of September 1884, he wrote: 
“The main thing that the shrewd farmer in 
the Northwest will not be slow to discover 
is the important truth that they should 
Promptly place themselves in a position not 
to depend entirely on one article of agricul- 
ture; not to pin their faith entirely on the 
wheat crop, but to add to their industries; 
to add stock, to pay attention to dairying, 
to poultry, and to all departments of 
farming.” 

But the shrewd farmer proved to be not 
80 shrewd. Thousands of them went on as 
one- crop farmers until shifting markets, 
debts and bankruptcy proved the Farmer's 

advice was right. Diversified farming proved, 
after many years, to be the base of security 
for the Midwest, but it took most farming 
families more than one generation to take on 
the dairy cow, beef cattle, purebred swine 
and poultry, and to diversify crops. 

The Webb operation passed into the hands 
of Mr. Webb's lieutenants when he died. Al- 
bert H. Harmon, an expert in the commercial 
Printing field, and Horace C. Klein, Sr., adver- 
Using executive, headed the concern. Their 
sons, Reuel D. Harmon, now president, and 
Horace D. Klein, Jr., a vice president, secre- 
tary and board member, have been associated 
with them in a foursome for several decades. 
The elder Mr. Harmon died in 1949. The 
elder Mr. Klein, now 81, remains one of the 
active members of the staff and goes to work 
dally. He is chairman of the board. The 
3 survivors of the foursome carry on with 
2 other board members—Walfred E. Boberg, 
vice president, and Floyd C. Rupp, treasurer. 
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Opposition to Termination of Operations 
in Israel by Shell Oil Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Orp, I include the following letter and 
resolution sent to me by Mr. Aaron Riche, 
Secretary, Los Angeles Jewish Commu- 
hity Council, Los Angeles, Calif., with re- 
gard to the termination of operations 
by the Shell Oil Co. in Israel. This is 
a matter of immediate importance and 
I believe my colleagues will find it of 
interest: 


Los ANGELES 
JEWISH COMMUNITY CoUNCIL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 19, 1957. 
Hon. James ROOSEVELT, 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I have the 
honor to transmit for your information a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the board 
of directors of the Los Angeles Jewish Com- 
munity Council at its regular meeting on 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957. x 

The Jewish Community Council is the co- 
ordinating body and spokesman for the Jew- 
ish community of the Los Angeles area, com- 
prising nearly 500 Jewish organizations as 
institutional members of the council and 
representing a Jewish population of more 
than 400,000 In the Los Angeles area. 

Sincerely, 
AARON RICHE, 
Secretary. 
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Whereas the Shell Oil Co. announced on 
July 23, 1957, that it would terminate its 
operations in Israel; and 8 

Whereas this termination constitutes an 
economic blow to the State of Israel and was 
induced by pressure from governments of 
neighboring Arab countries; and 

Whereas this demonstration of yielding 
to Arab demands for economic boycott of 
Israel has been deplored by leaders of all 
British political parties; and 

Whereas this act by the Shell Ou Co, 
will merely increase Arab intransigence, 
strengthen the hand of Arab leaders who be- 
lieve Israel can be destroyed through eco- 
nomic means, and may ultimately lead to a 
renewed conflagration in the Middle East 
with its disastrous results to the peace of 
the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles Jewish 
Community Council officially deplores the 
action of the Shell Oil Co. and urges it to 
reconsider its policy of yielding to the Arab 
economic boycott; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles Jewish 
Community Council express its deep con- 
cern to the officials of the Shell Oil Co, to 
the British Embassy, to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, to the Secretary 
of State, to our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, and that this action be called 
to the attention of the more than 400 con- 
stituent member organizations of the Jewish 
Community Council representing over 
400,000 members of the Jewish faith in the 
Los Angeles area. 

AUGUST 13, 1957. 


Is Industrial Use of Agricultural Products 
the Answer to Farm Surpluses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to an 
article entitled “Is Industrial Use of Ag- 
ricultural Products the Answer to Farm 
Surpluses?“ written by former Repre- 
sentative Clifford R. Hope, who served 
for 30 years with great distinction and 
honor in the House of Representatives. 

This article appeared in the High 
Plains Journal, issue.of August 15, which 
is published at Dodge City, Kans., and is 
a farm publication for the Great Plains 
area. 

Mr. Hope is a leading authority in the 
field of agriculture and is so recognized 
by all who are interested in this field. 

In this article he stresses the need 
for a greatly expanded program of re- 
search for the processing of agricul- 
tural products for industrial use. Con- 
gress has for many years voted substan- 
tial sums of money for the control of our 
surplus farm products and I heartily en- 
dorse Mr. Hope's views as expressed in 
the article, that we should be spending 
many more millions for research for new 


‘fields of uses of farm products. 


I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and ask unanimous 
consent that if be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is INDUSTRIAL USE OF AGRICULTURAL PROD- 

UCTS THE ANSWER TO SURPLUSES? 
(By Clifford R. Hope) 

The above is certainly not a new question. 
It has been asked many times since we be- 
came concerned about agricultural surpluses 
back in the 1920's. It has been the subject 
of much discussion. Over the years enthusi- 
astic articles and speeches have been written 
about it. Congress has passed legislation on 
the subject; but in spite of all the talk and 
some activity, the net results have been dis- 
couraging. 

The truth is, we haye been going in the 
other direction. That is, in recent years in- 
dustrial products have supplanted many 
agricultural products as raw materials in in- 
dustry, and this has directly contributed to 
our present surpluses. 

INDUSTRY OUTRESEARCHES AGRICULTURE 


It looks as if industry has outresearched 
us, To illustrate: in recent years the na- 
tural fibers—cotton, wool, flax, and silk— 
have lost almost half of their former mar- 
kets to synthetics like rayon, nylon, orlon, 
and a host of others. Detergents have re- 
placed soap, made from tallow and grease, 
to the extent of two-thirds of our total 
household consumption. And in just the 
last 5 years, we have changed from a deficit 
in cattle hides to a surplus. The reason 18 
easy to see when we learn that almost two- 
thirds of our shoes are made wholly or partly 
out of leather substitutes. 

Congress has long been cognizant of this 
problem and has made efforts to deal with 
it. In the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 provision was made for the establishing 
of four regional research laboratories to work 
specifically on industrial uses for agricul- 
tural products. These laboratories have long 
since been established and are doing good 
work to the extent of their resources. 

In 1946 Congress passed the Research and 
Marketing Act, and one of its important pro- 
visions authorized increased research in the 
utilization—including industrial utiliza- 
tion—of agricultural commodities, as well as 
research to develop new crops. Some work 
has been done on this program. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COMMISSION 


Last year Congress dealt with the matter 
again. In the Agricultural Act of 1956 there 
was a provision to set up a bipartisan com- 
mission on the increased industrial use of 
agricultural products, to consist of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President. 

Ample funds were provided for the work 
of the Commission, and the President ap- 
pointed five well qualified men, with J. Leroy 
Welch, of Omaha, as Chairman. 

The Commission set up an able staff and 
brought together a group of consultants, to- 
gether with 16 task force groups dealing 
with various aspects of the subject. The 
membership of these groups reads like a 
Who's Who in agriculture, science, and in- 
dustry. The Commission worked diligently. 
On April 19 it filed an interim report, and a 
final report on June 5. 

In this report the Commission takes a dis- 
couraging view of the idea that needs of an 
increasing population will absorb surpluses 
in the next few years. On that point it 
states: “While the anticipated continuing 
rise in population will present an impres- 
sive number of new mouths to feed each 
year, the momentum of improved agricul- 
tural techniques appears certain to outpace 
the population increase until at least 1965 
and probably for a much longer period, again 
assuming that current relative prices pre- 
vail.” 
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PROFITABLE INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 

The Commission summed up the principal 
question before it as follows: Can the 
economy develop profitable industrial mar- 
kets capable of absorbing enough of the 
existing farm production to minimize, pos- 
sibly even to eliminate, the need for costly 
restrictions, supports, and surplus disposing 
operations? 

The answer which the Commission came 
up with was “Yes, 1—,“ and it went on to 
point out what must be done if such a pro- 
gram was to be successful. The summation 
on this point reads as follows: 

“The first is a sufficiently sharp sense— 
lacking so far—of the importance, the pos- 
sibilities, and the urgency of the industrial 
e approach to farm surplus prob- 

ems. 

The second need is a greatly expanded 
program of fundamental and applied re- 
search— physical, chemical, bilogical, eco- 
nomic—to learn far more about the nature 
of agricultural raw materials and to deter- 
mine what existing or new industrial prod- 
ucts and processes might profitably use 
them. This work would not end in the lab- 
oratory; in promising cases it would go 
through the development stages of pilot- 
plant experiment and trial commercializa- 
tion, which must precede full commercial 
use. The research and development program 
would mobilize the efforts of many scientific 
institutions—private, public, State, Federal, 
and perhaps even some in other countries; 
and in some cases the Government would 
share the cost of the research with private 
industries. 

“The third need is to insure, through fel- 
lowships, scholarships, grants, and other 
means, that much more scientific talent is 
trained for and channeled into this neglected 
field of farm product research and develop- 
ment than it has engaged so far. 

“The fourth need is to provide in certain 
cases, suitable financial incentives during a 

temporary trial or development period—for 

example, new products or processes that are 

expensive to launch or that seem less prom- 

than alternative uses of risk capital, or 

that might lead to especially rapid disposal 
of surpluses. z 

“The initial step in launching such a pro- 
gram is sound legislative action by Congress.” 

The Commission's final report embraces 
135 pages, in addition to a 4-page sum- 
mary. In the field of financing and admin- 
istration, the Commission recommended 
that the amount now available for industrial 
utilization research in the Department of 
Agriculture be increased at least threefold. 
It also recommended that 15 percent of the 
annual gross receipts from the Customs rev- 
enues be alloted for the industrial utiliza- 
tion program. This would amount to be- 
between seventy-five and one hundred mil- 
lion dollars per year. 

The Commission made two alternative 
recommendations for the administration of 
the program. The first is the establishment 
of a five-member nonpartisan Agricultural 
Research and Industrial Board to be appoint- 
ed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. This Board would allocate funds, 
make contracts with research institutions, 
and direct and coordinate the program, but 
would not itself engage in research. 

The second alternative is to place the 
responsibility for the program in the De- 
partment of Agriculture under a director 
with the title of Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, appointed by the President, who 
would be in charge of research and education 
within the Department and would coordinate 
all agricultural research in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. y 

Since the filing of the report, several bills 
have been introduced in Congress to carry 
out the first alternative, With adjournment 
so near, no action can be taken on the 
legislation at this session, but the bills wiil 
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be before the Congress and the country for 
discussion during the congressional recess, 
and undoubtedly will be considered in the 
next session. 

On May 10, 1957, the Research Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture held a hearing on the interim report 
of the Commission. The Department of 
Agriculture was represented at that hear- 
ing by Assistant Secretary Peterson and Dr. 
Shaw, Administrator of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

At this hearing it developed that the De- 
partment was not in entire accord with the 
recommendations of the Commission as to 
how the research should be handled. Its 
representatives indicated that while they felt 
there should be increased research in indus- 
trial uses, this should be handled as a part 
of the Department’s present research ac- 
tivity. 

AGRICULTURE SPENDS LESS FOR RESEARCH 


It was brought out at this hearing and 
also in the Commission’s report that indus- 
try was regularly expending 83 billion or 
3 percent of its gross sales for intensive, 
systematic and continued research; and 
that in some industries, particularly in the 
petrochemical field, research expenditures 
were sometimes as much as 7 percent of the 
gross income. 

In the case of agricultural commodities, 
total annual expenditures for research are 
approximately $375 million or about 1 per- 
cent of gross sales, 6190 million of this is ex- 
pended by State and Federal Government, 
of which only $18 million goes for research 
in the fleld of new uses. 

Of course industry is spending additional 
sums on utilization, and very successfully. 
We have an example of that right in our own 
midst in the case of the Grain Products 
Company of Dodge City, where local busi- 
nessmen took the initiative and the risk 
and spent their own money in working with 
scientists at Kansas State College in success- 
fully developing new uses and markets for 
milo. 

Certainly we should continue to welcome 
all possible cooperation of private industry 
in this type of research. However, I think 
everyone agrees that overall coordinated ag- 
ricultural research must be carried on by 
the Government, or at least with Govern- 
ment supervision and funds, as recom- 
mended by the Commission. And it must 
be remembered that the Commission's plan 
calls for making full use of the resources of 
private industry. 

Well, what does it all add up to? It is 
apparent, I think, that we would be overly 
optimistic if we accept the idea that miracles 
are likely to be performed or any great 
accomplishments take place soon, Research 
does not operate that way. : 

But for the long pull, I think there is 
much merit in the report. The most con- 
troversial thing about it is the plan of put- 
ting all agricultural research in the hands 
of a nonpartisan board or in the alternative— 
setting up a new administrative office in the 
Department to deal solely with research and 
education, The Department has raised 
questions which indicate its probable oppo- 
sition to either of these plans in their en- 
tirety. 

While recognizing the great achievements 
of the Department in production research, 
I have been disappointed in what it has ac- 
complished in utilization research. Congress 
has been attempting to get more done along 
this line for 20 years, but Department of- 
ficials dealing with research during this pe- 
riod have either lacked the imagination or 
inclination to take the bold steps or the 
leadership that is necessary if we are to make 
real progress in industrial uses. 

What we need now is a new, fresh agency 
headed by men who. believe there is pay dirt 
in utilization research and who can put vigor, 
enthusiasm and new ideas into such a pro- 
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gram. There is much value also in having 
an agency to deal across the board with any- 
one who can help in such a program, 
whether a governmental or nongovernmental 
agency. 

There will be plenty for the Department 
of Agriculture to do in such a program, but 
why not be able to go out and get the best 
that private, research can offer also. 

I do not say that even this approach will 
get all the results we want. It may be that 
because of the cheapness of coal and petro- 
leum and other sources of industrial alcohol 
and synthetic fibers, we can never use farm 
commodities in competition with them for 
industrial uses and still pay the farmer a 
decent price. But there are many other fields 
ready for exploration. 

I shall not be satisfied, nor do I believe 
you will be, until we have made more dili- 
gent and effective efforts in this matter than 
in the past. The amount of money called 
for may be large, but all of our experience 
in the past has shown that in the overall, 
ar spent for research is returned many- 
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Reduction in Military Reserve Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
believe it would be a grave mistake for 
our country to reduce the size of our 
military Reserve units during this criti- 
cal period of world affairs, The situa- 
tion today demands that we keep not 
only a reasonable-sized Regular Estab- 
lishment but also a large and strong 
combat- ready Reserve force. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the August 21, 1957, issue of the 
Evening Star which deals with this sub- 
ject. I hope that the Members of the 
House and the Senate will give most seri- 
ous consideration to this matter and pro- 
vide ample funds to the Defense Depart- 
ment for the purpose of meeting all the 
needs of maintaining a reasonable-sized 
Regular Establishment backed up by a 
. — and strong combat-ready Reserve 

orce. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESERVES To GET PENTAGON Ax—PROTESTS RISE 
(By John A. Giles) 

Military reserve units are next on the list 
scheduled to feel the Pentagon's economy 
ax. 
Plans for streamlining the units are being 
considered along with the proposal that the 
Regular Forces, already trimmed by 100,000, 
be reduced by more than 200,000 additionally, 
it was learned today. 

W. H. Francis, Jr., Assistant Defense See- 
retary for Manpower, has written the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association that advances 
and improvements make it possible to effect 
reductions in manpower while still provid- 
ing increased combat potential and that 
those concepts * * * will be applied to the 
reserve components as rapidly as possible. 

However, he indicated that at-least a part 
of the reason for trimming the Reserves 
was financial when he added: 


— 
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At the same time, the attendant savings 
in dollars will contribute to the security of 
Our Nation's financial condition.” 


SAME OLD STORY RECALLED 


Even though a final decision is not ex- 
Pected before November, the proposal today 
brought angry blasts from two quarters. 

Brig. Gen. deLesseps 8. Morrison, ROA 
President, asserted it was the same old 
Story of the Pentagon's treatment of Re- 
Serves. 

He said his outfit was concerned about 
the loss of millions of dollars of investment 
Which will occur when those returning from 
&ctive duty go into inactive status. He said 
3 appropriation would preserve this 

t. 


He proposed that 100,000 be added to the 
strength of the Reserves to soften the effect 
ot the 100,000-man reduction ordered in 
the Regulars. 

Mr. Francis said, however, that numeri- 
dal strength * * * is not alone a satisfactory 
dicator of military potential. 
SCUTTLING OF 1955 PLAN FEARED 


Chairman Brooxs of the House Armed 
Services Reserves Subcommittee said he was 
apprehensive that the Defense Department 
now proposed to scuttle the Reserve program 

down by Congress in 1955 and promised 
group would hold hearings. 

The Louisiana Democrat said it appears to 

rhim the Reserve program, which was coming 
along fine, had been deliberately slowed 
down and said he intended to write a letter 
ot protest to Defense Secretary Wilson. 

However, an authoritative source said Mr. 

Uson and associates already are at work 
on a new Reserve program and that the goals 
Probably will be modified downward in 1959 
and 1960, in keeping with the trend. 

He also said it now appears likely the 
Tegular forces will be reduced by much more 
than the 200,000 Mr. Wilson mentioned as 
Minimum planning figure. 

oe CORRESPONDENCE RELEASED 


The ROA aiso released correspondence be- 

een General Morrison and Sherman 
Adams, assistant to President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Adams said Mr. Eisenhower has re- 
Quested me to express his appreciation of 
Your recent jetter concerning the strength 
Tatio between standing and Reserve forces 
and to assure you that he believes deeply in 
Maintaining strong and Ready Reserve com- 
Ponents, 

However, he added, that sheer numbers 
are important, but the degree of readiness, 
State of training and such material factors 
as equipment and buildings likewise deter- 
Mine reserve strength. 

As a result of screening programs already 
Carried out the Armed Forces have reduced 
the strength of their Ready Reserves to 2.9 
Million, the maximum authorized by Con- 


Within this celling the goal is to attain a 
Grill-pay strength of 1,050,000, which is 
59,000 more than this year. 


Youth Speaks on Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 

& young friend whose views on 
foreign aid are so refreshing that I would 
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like to give my colleagues the pleasure 
that reading her letter gave me. Caro- 
lyn has the ability so wonderfully pe- 
culiar to youth to go to the heart of a 
problem, without the distractions of ex- 
tenuating and modifying considerations 
that we see as we grow older. Her ap- 
preciation of the essence of economic aid 
has particular value to us when we con- 
sider that it will indeed be the Carolyns 
who will be the leaders of the next cen- 
tury: é 

DEAR ConGRESS: I may be only 13 years old 
and a little ignorant, but at least I'm not all 
fouled up in politics. At least I can make 
a good decision without thinking that elec- 
tion day is coming up. I know I don't know 
all the facts about “Ike's foreign aid policy” 
but all I can think of is people who need our 
help and all we can give them. I kno that 
all the Congressmen wouldn’t stop to think 
of politics if they saw a sick person in need 
of help. I know that they would help that 
person. Well then why not help the coun- 
tries that need our support? Giving aid to 
other countries would benefit the United 
States and all free countries as well. Your 
argument is probably that the people of the 
United States don't want to spend their tax 
money on the helpless and poor. I really 
don't see how you can tell. There are about 
160 million people in the United States and 
I don’t think all those people can be selfish 
enough to keep the money they don't need 
one-fourth as much as the people in foreign 
countries. What happens in the 20th cen- 
tury will affect the 21st century very much. 
Since I am going to be a future leader in that 
century please just think awhile about Ike's 
plan. 

Thanks a lot. 

CAROLYN REESE, 
Age 13, Future Leader of the 2ist 
Century. 


Are We Bleeding Ourselves White? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 
Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following letter 
received from Eugene W. Castle and the 


‘article which was written by him that 


appeared in the American Legion mag- 


azine; 
New Yorn, July 1, 1957. 
Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Moutper: There is en- 
closed copy of my article Are We Bleeding 
Ourselves White? which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the American Legion magazine. 
The time has arrived for all Americans, both 
in and out of Government, to reappraise 
critically our foreign aid spending as a 
matter of our own self-interest. 

The White House demands for foreign aid, 
recently endorsed by the Senate would, if 
adopted, hide foreign military aid from the 
Congress by incorporating it in the defense 
budget; provide for American duplicate eco- 
nomic aid by nearly a billion dollars under 
a system of so-called defense support; pro- 
vide through our $750 million annual foreign 
food giveaway for American interference in 
the internal banking affairs of other coun- 
tries; authorize the blank check for the 
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President that the last Congress rejected 
this time for $2 billion to be spent at the 
will of the Executive and his sppointed global 
givers, without strings, and within a 3-year 


From the year 1792 to 1950, our Govern- 
ment collected $406 billion in taxes. 

From 1950 through 1956, our Government 
collected $433 billion in taxes. 

For $406 billion in 158 years, we fought 
and won 6 wars. 

For $433 billion in 7 years we fought 1 
war in Korea without victory; we fought 
and are still fighting a cold war that we 
seem to be losing even in Formosa and, more 
recently, with our allies in Great Britain. 

We cannot continue to support those who, 
if the chips were down, would not support 
us. We cannot buy allies and friends, but 
we could spend ourselves into bankruptcy 
and war. In that tragic event, there would 
be no foreign aid for Americans, 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE W. CASTLE. 


— 


ARE WE BLEEDING OURSELVES WHITE? 
(By Eugene W. Castle) 


Early in the century the United States 
established a policy which came to be known 
as dollar diplomacy. This meant the use of 
American diplomatic power to promote and 
safeguard our financial interests abroad, so 
Americans could invest in “overseas enter- 
prises without too much risk of having their 
money confiscated by foreign governments 
or politicos in need of funds. 

Usually those foreign investments meant 
profits to the investors, sometimes handsome 
profits. However, the policy did not sit well 
with the liberals of that time. They decried 
the use of diplomatic and military pressure 
to insure investments, and dollar diplomacy 
was roundly denounced as a wicked form of 
meddling in the affairs of other countries, 

Today we have a new kind of dollar diplo- 
macy. It too involves the use of American 
money abroad, but nowadays we are dealing 
in billions, rather than millions, And, since 
the billions are public funds provided by 
American taxpayers, there is an amazing 
nonchalance in the way our bureaucrats ladle 
out our money to foreign potentates, Of 
course profit is not our motive. The fact 
that we have gained little or nothing from 
our giveaways is quite evident from the 
record. 

In the past 10 years we have given $€0 
billion to foreign nations which is euphe- 
mistically referred to as foreign aid. The 
avowed purpose, of course, is to win their 
friendship, but the age-old truth that you 
cent buy friends is again demonstrated by 
Tesults in this instance. Our billions have 
bought us mighty few friends, but they've 
built up a tremendous reservoir of resent- 
ment and even hatred against us. Further, 
our mammoth handouts have involved us in 
explosive situations around the world, hope- 
lessly trapping us in the foreign entangle- 
ments that President Washington warned of 
many years ago. 

Curiously, unlike the Ilberals of an earlier 
day, our current crop of heavy thinkers do 
not deplore this international kibitzing but 
want it stepped up. They demand even 
more billions for forelgn governments and 
a greater use of American resources and 
technical assistance everywhere on earth, 
Further, they see nothing improper in em- 
ploying American GI's to police these gran- 
dlose global projects, and in having Ameri- 
can fighting men on hand to settle any big 
or little wars that might erupt because of 
our meddling in matters that are none of 
our business. 

If these advocates of lavish foreign aid 
were down-at-the-heel crackpots the situa- 
tion would not be so serious. Unfortunately, 
the advocates of greater financial interven- 
tion abroad are quite often people who 
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occupy prominent positions where they can 
and do exert tremendous influence. Among 
them are Nelson Rockefeller, Walter Reu- 
ther, Chester Bowles, Paul Hoffman, Harold 
Stassen, Milton Eisenhower, and Senator 
Jacob K. Javits. A brother of the Senator, 
Benjąmin A. Javits, has set what is probably 
the loftiest aim for global spending. This 
Javits heads an outfit called World Develop- 
ment Corp., Inc. Appearing before a Senate 
committee in the spring of 1956, he startled 
the Senators with the following: 

“We have to pick up the globe and ask our- 
selves how much capital investment it would 
take to develop the whole world to our own 
level. I estimate it will take $2 trillion to 
begin the job. It may take 10 to 15 years. 

Mr. Javits didn't say that his estimated 
two trillions of dollars for global elevation 
would have to come from the American tax- 
payer, but you may be sure it wouldn't come 
from the French, the British, the Saudi 
Arabians, or the Russians. 

The guiding principle of our foreign aid is 
that it is to frustrate the ambitions of the 
Soviet to take over the world. Now and 
then the Russians do show impatience at 
certain aspects of our lavish handouts, but 
probably no more than is shown by bene- 
ficiaries. By now the Politburo probably 
feels that the more of our substance we give 
away indiscriminately, the better off the 
Soviet will be. 

Certainly the U. S. S. R. hasn't made out 
too badly to date. During World War II 
we gave the Soviet 812.000.000, 000 of the 
$42,000,000,000 total. Following the war we 
invested $2,700,000,000 in a global relief 
project called UNRRA. Unfortunately, ex- 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman, the first admin- 
istrator of UNRRA, allowed himself to be 
persuaded to distribute relief through the 
de facto Soviet-controlled governments in 
the conquered countries of Eastern Europe. 
This was a strategic victory for the Soviets, 
who were thus able to appear before their 
subject peoples as humanitarians while 
American taxpayers footed the bill. 

Even today this sort of thing continues. 
Three years ago Congress passed a resolution 
requiring ald shipments to be so marked 
that those receiving them would know they 
came from the United States. This mark 
American campaign, as it was called, was to 
make it dificult for Communists to obliterate 
or change the marks to credit Soviet Russia 
as the donor. An Army packaging expert, 
John J. Shaughnessy, who tried to enforce 
this congressional ruling, was dismissed from 
his job. After his dismissal the New York 
Journal-American investigated shipments on 
the New York waterfront and found only a 
single instance where goods we were giving to 
Europeans were properly marked Made in the 
United States of America, as recommended 
by Congress. 

Thus we continue to provide material 
which the Soviets can use to their benefit 
and to our detriment. But there are other 
reasons why the wily Russians have no ser- 
ious objection to our foreign aid, and would 
probably be happy to see it continued on an 
even bigger scale. One reason was stated 
by Charles Sawyer, who served as Secretary 
of Commerce in President Truman's Cabinet. 
Mr. Sawyer had an important part in setting 
up the Marshall Plan and was at first an 
enthusiastic advocate of foreign aid. But 
a close second look changed his mind, 
explains this as follows: 

“Neither individuals nor nations are made 
friendly or even grateful by handouts. Those 
who are given money soon think it is owed 
to them. This assumption that the more 
money we give away the more good we ac- 
complish is also wrong. It is wrong be- 
cause the emotions which really influence 
people—pride, face-saving, age and customs, 
racial, religious and national enthusiasms 
or prejudices—are ignored.” 

The Soviets are also well aware that a vast 
giveaway program never satisfies everyone, 
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and they exploit to the fullest the resulting 
dissatisfaction. For example, President Ei- 
senhower has asked for a $200 million bank 
check to be spent in the Middle East. Does 
the President think he can spread this 
around in a way that will gain us good will 
in both Israel and the Arab countries? 
There's bound to be resentment, probably in 
both camps, and you may be sure the Rus- 
sians will be around to take advantage of it. 

Indeed, the Russians have us over a barrel. 
Our present foreign policy is based on for- 
eign aid. We meet crises with only one 
remedy, money. Knowing this, the Red 
rulers can drain off our resources by the 
simple procedure of stirring up trouble in 
one place after another, From past experi- 
ence they know that our handouts will do 
the Soviet Union little harm. As proof, con- 
sider just a few of the things that have been 
done so far in the name of foreign ald. 

We gave more than a billion dollars to 
the shaky Government of Indochina before 
that country capitulated to the Reds. We 
gave Norway $300 million which was prompt- 
ly applied to the reduction of Norway's in- 
ternal debt. We gave Denmark $100 million 
which the Danes used in the same way, We 
are providing free airplane excursions for 
thousands of Arabs visiting their religious 
shrine at Mecca. We are paying all living 
expenses and tuition costs for the sons of 
hundreds of wealthy Persians attending 
American universities. In Portugal we have 
paid for a 6-lane highway 15 miles long con- 
necting Lisbon with the gambling resort of 
Estoril. Our tax dollars have provided dress 
suits for Grecian undertakers, public baths 
for Egyptian camel-drivers, and even ice- 
boxes for Eskimos. 

I could go on for many pages listing the 
many silly things being bought by your tax 
dollars, but that will give you the general idea 
and will explain why our own debt remains 
higher per capita than the debt of any na- 
tion on earth. 

The Russians do things differently. Being 
shrewd businessmen and employing the most 


‘advanced capitalistic methods, they gain the 


respect of their prospects by driving hard 
bargains. They give absolutely nothing 
away, and if the prospective buyer is a bit 
hard up for cash they advance it at a profit- 
able interest rate. Using these tactics, their 
star salesmen Khrushchev and Bulganin have 
conducted whirlwind sales drives in India, 
Burma, China, Poland, and elsewhere. 
They've sold vast quantities of Russian goods, 
and they've sold themselves and the Soviet 
system in the process. 

Everything has been done on a firm capi- 
talistic basis, Nothing has been promised 
without a demand for a full price to be paid 
for future values to be received when, and 
if, the Soviet delivers the goods. For exam- 
ple in India, which has received a billion 
dollars’ worth of free goods from the United 
States, the Russians agreed to furnish that 
country with ore-mining machinery only on 
condition that India would purchase, not get 
for nothing, a million tons of rolled ferrous 
metals. Even the widely heralded gift of a 
Soviet steel mill to Nehru was no handout. 
It was to be repaid by 12-year credits at 244 
percent interest. In Burma Khrushchev and 
Bulganin made a deal whereby the Soviet and 
its satellites were to get half the Burmese 
rice crop, and in return would help Burma 
expand its agriculture and industry. No free 
goods. In Afghanistan the Soviet's traveling 
salesmen offered $100 million to be used for 
the purchase of goods in the Soviet Union. 
However, unlike the openhanded Americans, 
the Russkys weren't giving the money, they 
were just lending it, at interest. 

If you think the hard economic facts of 
life have a sobering effect on our great 
givers, you are greatly mistaken. Senator 
Jacon K. Javrrs, when he was attorney gen- 
eral of New York State, informed a group at 


Colgate University that the Eisenhower ad- 


ministration should inyest $100 billion in a 
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program of peaceful economic competition 
with the Communists. Paul Hoffman told 8 
Pennsylvania audience that no less than 
$200 billion would be needed for foreign aid 
in the next 5 years. Labor Baron Walter 
Reuther has proposed that we give 2 percent 
of our gross product to foreign aid for the 
next 25 years. In round figures, Reuther's 
generosity would cost the American tax- 
payer, including the members of Reuther's 
union, $8 billion a year, 

One of the foremost adyocates of bigger 
and better handouts to foreign nations is 4 
professor at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, W. W. Rostow. This professor wants 
us to spend between two and three billions 
a year. His liberality with American tax 
money is set forth in a book written in col- 
laboration with one Max F. Millikan, Their 
tome tries to sell the idea that Americans 
should contribute between $2 billion and $3 
billion a year for foreign aid. Showing how 
the claque operates to promote global spend- 
ing, this book was reviewed in the New York 
Times by J. K. Galbraith. Professor Gal- 
braith, who has held a number of Govern- 
ment jobs and is now teaching at Harvard, 
made this interesting observation in his 
laudatory review of the Rostow-Millikan 
book: 

“All the while economic aid, for which our 
capacity is inherently vast, has been par- 
celed out with great and seemingly increased 
reluctance.” 

Possibly the taxpayers who foot the bill 
for our global giveaways are reluctant, as the 
professor says, but certainly there has been 
no discernible reluctance on ‘the part of our 
present administration or the two which 
preceded it. Witness the way this evil has 
grown. 

The leftwing Americans for Democratic 
Action are of course all-out for bigger and 
better handouts to foreigners. This outfit, 
which exerts a strange influence in certain 
political quarters, has come up with a new 
yardstick for foreign aid. It maintains that 
American money should be given away on 
the basis of the ability of the recipient na- 
tions to use the money. No consideration 
should be given to United States budgetary 
considerations, 

The United Nations, which gets so much 
money from the United States at present, is 
trying for more by means of a project called 
SUNFED. This means Special U. N. Fund for 
Economic Development, and to implement it 
an estimated $50 billion would be needed 
during the next decade. If we fall for this, 
it will mean that the United States will, as 
usual, be the biggest contributor, but the 
American people will have nothing to say 
about the spending of all these billions, 

The worst of it is, these people have & 
pretty good chance of maintaining and in- 
creasing this irresponsible spending. AS 
Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina, put it: 
“The one-world theorists are firmly en- 
trenched. It is now easier for a foreign gov- 
ernment to contact and get assistance from 
Washington than it is for an American citi- 
zen.” 3 

Meanwhile, we are hard pressed at home to 
provide our own 170 million Americans with 
the things needed here. We are chronically 
short of hospitals, schools, roads, and modern 
housing, Our municipal services are in many 
cases run down, Research projects to im- 
prove health and lengthen Life are forced to 
operate at a snail's pace. 

The reason, of course, is because we don't 
have enough money for all these things. By 
thes time the Federal Government takes its 
lion's share of the available tax money, the 
States and the municipal governments have 
little for improvements that are crying for 
attention. New and ingenious ways of taxing 
an already overtaxed public are constantly 
being studied and tried out. And to provide 
some of the necessary services, the American 
people are constantly being called on for 
voluntary contributions of time and money- 
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Only 85 billion, the cost of 1 year’s foreign 
aid, would give an extra hundred dollars a 
Fear to every parent for every child in this 
Country, and still leave a billion dollars over. 
It would set up a fund which would give 650 
a week to every person over 65. It would 
bulld enough schools and hospitals and pro- 
Vide enough money for scientific research to 
Win the war on the worst diseases ravaging 
Mankind. It would provide 500,000 homes 
Worth $10,000 apiece. Or it would make pos- 
sible a tax cut which would mean real money 
to tens of millions of people in the moderate- 
income bracket. 

The latter possibily Is one that seems to 
frighten some of our politicians, Somé of 
the politicos, eminently practical, want no 
tax cuts because such action would run 
counter to the axiom: Tux and tax, spend 
{nd spend, elect and elect.” Other politi- 
Clans oppose tax cuts since they have been 
Sold the idea that if taxes are cut inflation 
Will result. Their theory is that if the 
Money is not taken by Uncle Sam, people 
Will spend it on things for themselves, and 
this will cause prices to rise. This in turn 
will force wages up, we will have inflation, 
and everything will go bust. ` 

This view is as superficial and erroneous 
As it is pessimistic. At the present time 
labor is starting a new round of demands for 
higher wages. If the demands are granted, 
Which is likely, prices will again be forced 
up. Thus we will have another upward 
Movement of the inflationary cycle. 

A most important reason for demands for 
higher wages is the fact that almost a third 
Of every dollar that the wage earner gets is 

en away from him in taxes. At the same 
time everything he buys costs a lot more 
than it should because of all the open and 
hidden taxes that are loaded on It. If poli- 
ticlans honestly want to combat inflation 
they can make a start by permitting the 
Workingman to keep more of the doliar he 
Carns, and by allowing him to get better 
value for his money by eliminating some 
Of the taxes that are built into the things 
he has to buy. A start can be made toward 
an honest dollar and honest value for that 
dollar by cracking down at once on the ac- 
tivities of the people who seem to be intent 
on bleeding this Nation and its taxpayers 
White, 

Unfortunately, this is not going to hap- 
Pen if we just sit and hope for it. That is 
Perfectly obvious from the fact that it hasn't 
happened in spite of solemn campaign 
Pledges to reduce spending and taxes. The 
next move, then. is up to you. Many Con- 
Bressmen and Senators are committed to the 
reckless giveaway program described here. 
Most are either opposed to it or haye not 
Made up their minds. But all of them have 
One thing in common—a certain sensitivity 
to the wishes and demands of their constit- 
ents. If the wishes of the American peo- 
Ple are made known to them in unmistakable 

ashion, not even all the concentrated pres- 

Sure of the global givers will be able to pry 

Additional billions out of the United States 
asury. 


Indian Termination Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time we as Members of Congress re- 
ceive correspondence relative to the 
American Indians and perhaps we may 
find it difficult to answer some of the 
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questions posed to us. Perhaps this in- 
formation will help in answering our 
correspondents. Many of us remember 
that in the 83d Congress we passed 
House Concurrent Resolution 108, which 
declared that: 

Whereas it is the policy of Congress, as 
rapidly as possible, to make the Indians 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States subject to the same laws and entitled 
to the same privileges and responsibilities 
as are applicable to other citizens of the 
United States, to end their status as wards 
of the United States, and to grant them all 
of the rights and prerogatives pertaining to 
American citizenship; and 

Whereas the Indians within the territorial 
limits of the United States should assume 
their full responsibilities as American citi- 
zens: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is declared 
to be the sense of Congress that, at the earli- 
est possible time, all of the Indian tribes 
and the individual members thereof located 
within the States of California, Florida, New 
York, and Texas, and all of the following- 
named Indian tribes and individual mem- 
bers thereof, should be freed from Federal 
supervision and control and from the dis- 
abilities and-limitations specially applicable 
to Indians: The Flathead Tribe of Montana, 
the Klamath Tribe of Oregon, the Menomi- 
nee Tribe of Wisconsin, the Potawatomi 
Tribe of Kansas and Nebraska, and those 
members of the Chippewa Tribe who are on 
the Turtle Mount Reservation, N. Dak. 
It is further declared to be the sense 
of Congress that, upon the release of such 
tribes and individual members thereof from 
such disabilities and limitations, all offices 
of the Bureau. of Indian Affairs in the States 
of California, Florida, New York, and Texas, 
and all other offices of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs whose primary purpose was to serve 
any Indian tribe or individual Indian freed 
from Federal supervision should be abol- 
ished. It is further declared to be the sense 
of Congress that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior should examine all existing legislation 
dealing with such Indians and treaties be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and each such tribe, and report to Congress 
at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 1, 1954, his recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as, in his judg- 
ment, may be necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this resolution. 


During the 83d Congress a program of 
termination of Federal supervision over 
services especially provided for American 
Indians was undertaken and legislation 
was enacted which terminated this su- 
pervision over the following tribes: 
Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin; Klamath 
Tribe of Oregon, 60 small tribes, bands, 
groups or communities of western Ore- 
gon, Alabama-Coushatta Tribes of Tex- 
as, Unitah-Ouray Tribes of Utah, and 
four bands of Paiute of Utah. During 
the 84th Congress termination programs 
were authorized for three Oklahoma 
tribes—Ottawa, Peoria, and Wyandotte 
Tribes. A few days ago the House of 
Representatives passed a bill providing 
for the termination of Federal supervi- 
sion of 14 California rancherias, bands, 
or groups. This bill, H. R. 2824, is pend- 
ing in the Senate at the moment. In 
each of the above instances the legisla- 
tion was introduced upon the request 
and with the consent of the respective 
tribal councils or organizations. 

In keeping with our responsibility for 
American Indian legislation, I. as chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on In- 
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dian Affairs, addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of the Interior on August 1, 
1957, asking for a report on the steps the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is taking to im- 
plement House Concurrent Resolution 
108, 83d Congress. I have received the 
following letter and synopses from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have them 
inserted in the Recor» at this point. 

It should be noted that no synopses are 
included with respect to the Menominee 
or Klamath Tribes inasmuch as legisla- 
tion regarding these tribes has already 
been passed this session or is pending, 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
or THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C, August 19, 1957. 
Hon. James A. HALEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Hatey: On August 7 we ack- 
nowledged your letter of August 1, In which 
you requested a report on the steps the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is taking to imple- 
ment House Concurrent Resolution 108, 
83d Congress. 

The 83d and 84th Congresses enacted 9 
laws to terminate the special Federal trustee- 
ship oyer the affairs of certain tribes, either 
directly as a mandate of House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 or upon recommendation of 
this Department as feasible and desirable 
in keeping with the intent of the resolu- 
tion. We are enclosing synopses of the 
accomplishment of termination of the trusts 
in certain instances, and of the adminis- 
trative activities to terminate the trusts 
where the action is still transitional pur- 
suant to the terms of the laws. 

With regard to the additional Indian juris- 
dictions listed in House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108 for which the Department sub- 
mitted legislative proposals to the 
to terminate the trusteeship, but which the 
Congress has not enacted, we believe that 
in order to give your subcommittee a de- 
tailed up-to-date status report we will have 
to correspond with the tribes affected and 
our field agencies. We will report to you 
as soon as possible, but we frankly doubt 
that it can be accomplished prior to the 
adjournment of the current congressional 
session. 

May we say that we feel that a summing- 
up will be beneficial to the Department, even 
as we hope it will aid the Congress, We. 
hope to have available for the next session 
a report that will be mutually helpful, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER ERNST, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


WESTERN ORECON INDIANS OF OREGON, PUBLIO 
Law 588, 83D CONGRESS (68 STAT. 724) 

The act of August 13, 1954, supra, pro- 
vides for the termination of Federal super- 
vision over certain tribes and bands of In- 
dians located in western Oregon, and their 
individual members. 

This act applies to 60 tribes, bands, groups 
or communities of Indians. Final rolls 
were required only for the Confederated 
Tribes of the Grand Ronde Community and 
the Confederated Tribes of Siletz Indians, 
The Siletz Tribes, with tribal holdings total- 
ing 2,561 acres elected to have all the land 
sold and received proceeds of about $500,000. 
Of the 597 acres owned by the Grand Ronde 
Tribes, 253 acres were sold with the remain- 
ing 344 acres transferred to Harold Fuller, a 
Sheridan, Oregon attorney, who was desig- 
nated as the trustee. A 37-acre tract of the 
so-called administrative reserve land for- 
merly used by the Indian Bureau on the 
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Siletz Reservation was transferred at the 
request of the Indians to the City of Siletz 
and will be used as a park. Another tract of 
6 acres located at Empire, Oregon was turned 
over to that community for use as a com- 
munity center for both the Indians and non- 
Indians. 

A proclamation announcing the removal 
of Federal supervision under the terms of 
this act was published in the Federal Regis- 
ter on August 18, 1956. However, it has 
been necessary for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs to issue certain title documents for 
land sales transacted under the provisions 
of this act. The Bureau is likewise pre- 
paring a special roll involving a number of 
tribes terminated under this act for the 
distribution of a judgment awarded under 
the Act of August 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 979). 


ALABAMA AND COUSHATTA TRIBES OF TEXAS, 
Punto Law 627, 83p CONGRESS (68 Star. 
768) 

The act of August 23, 1954, supra, author- 
ized the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
the lands (some 3,200 acres of forest and as- 
signed homesites) held in trust by the 


United States for the Alabama and Cou- . 


shatta Indians (approximately 450 mem- 

bers) to the State of Texas, to be held in 

trust by the State for the tribes and subject 
to the concurrence of a majority of the In- 
dians to any proposal for disposition. The 

Secretary was also required to proclaim the 

cancellation of the indebtedness of the 

tribes to the United States (approximately 
$40,000), and to revoke the Federal corpo- 
rate charter granted to the tribes pursuant 

to the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984). 

This termination of Federal trust legislation 

differed from the other five laws enacted by 

the 83d Congress in that the Alabama and 

Coushatta Indians continue to be eligible 

for admission to schools and hospitals main- 

tained by the United States on the same 
terms that apply to Indians who are still 
beneficiaries of a Federal trust. 

The Secretary, on June 23, 1955, pro- 
claimed the land conveyance, debt cancella- 
tion, I. R. A. charter revocation, and all 
statutes of the United States which restrict 
Indians because of their status as Indians 
are no longer applicable to the Alabama and 
Coushatta Tribes of Texas, The proclama- 
tion had been held in abeyance for several 
months due to the fact that the Department 
had entered into a Johnson-O’Malley con- 
tract with the State for educational assist- 
ance for the fiscal year 1955 prior to the 
passage of the Termination Act in August 
1954. In order to maintain faith in the con- 
tract, it was necessary to defer the transfer 
of the land trust until July 1, 1955. The 
Federal trust termination was made effective 
that day. 

Since the Federal trust termination, Ala- 
bama and Coushatta Indians have continued 
courses in Federal Indian schools. In the 
first year after termination, only seven mem- 
bers found it necessary to call upon Indian 
hospitals for medical services, thus indi- 
cating self-reliance In all instances other 
than major illnesses, mostly of indigents. 
In a recent (March 5, 1957) summation of 
the Alabama and Coushatta status in Texas 
by the Office of the Attorney General in 
Austin, no untoward situation was revealed 
in the transition from Federal to State 
auspices, 

THE UTE INDIANS OF THE UINTAH AND OURAY 
RESERVATION OF UTAH, PVL Law 671, 
830 Conaress (68 Srar. 868) 

The act of August 27, 1954 supra, pro- 
vides for the partition and distribution of 
the assets of the Ute Indian Tribe, of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah, be- 
tween the mixed-blood and full biood mem- 
bers thereof, and for the termination of 
Federal supervision over the property of the 
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mixed-blood members of that tribe; pro- 
vides for a development program for the 
full-blood members of the tribe; and for 
other purposes. 

A final membership roll published April 
5. 1956, shows a mixed-blood membership 
of 490 and a full-blood membership of 1,314. 
On this basis, the ratio for the division of 
assets was established as .728314 for the 
full-biood group and .2716186 for the mixed- 
blood group. 

The mixed-blood group organized as the 
Affiliated Ute citizens of the State of Utah, 
and the plan to carry out the handling and 
distribution of their assets was approved 
November 2, 1956. The full-blood develop- 
ment plan involving a family plan and the 
development of reservation resources was 
approved December 14, 1956. 

The division of assets is progressing satis- 
factorily, and to date the two groups have 
agreed to the division of tribal buildings, 
equipment, materials, supplies, credit activ- 
ities, funds. Final approval action is in 
process on the division of range land. Only 
the timber lands and agricultural lands will 
then remain to be divided. 

The act requires that the division be com- 
pleted within 12 months unless an ex- 
tension of time is granted administratively. 
Since it was not possible for the two groups 
to complete the division within the 12- 
month period, an extension was granted 
whereby such division is to be completed 
by December 4, 1957. 

The handling and distribution plan of the 
mixed-bloods is being carried out very satis- 


factorily, and the development plan for the 


full-bloods is getting under way promis- 
ingly. The division of assets is being ac- 
complished by mutual agreement between 
the two groups and their business-like ef- 
forts to accomplish the requirements of the 
act are very commendable. 

The removal of Federal supervision over 
the property of the mixed-blood group and 
individual members thereof is to be accom- 
plished by August 27, 1961. 

Tue PAIUTE INDIANS or. UTAH, PUmac Law 
762, 83p CONGRESS (68 Strat. 1099) 

The act of September 1, 1954, supra, pro- 
vides for the termination of Federal super- 
vision over the property of certain tribes, 
bands, and colonies of Indians, in the State 
of Utah and individual members thereof. 
This act specifically refers to four small 
bands of Paiute Indians, namely, Indian 
Peaks with an enrollment of 26 members 
and tribal land holdings of 8,960 acres; 
Kanosh with an enrollment of 42 members 
and tribal land holdings of 5,919 acres; 
Koosharem with an enrollment of 34 mem- 
bers and tribal land holdings of 440 acres; 
and Shivwits with an enrollment of 130 
members and tribal land holdings of 27,520 
acres. 

All tribal assets have been transferred to 
the Walker Bank & Trust Co., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, which has been designated as 
the trustee. The trust agreement requires 
the trustee to sell all tribal holdings of the 
Indian Peaks Band, 400 acres of the Koo- 
sharem Band, and 26,688 acres of the Shiv- 
wits Band. The Kanosh Band divided its 
tribal lands among its members. Forty acres 
of the Koosharem tribal lands were deeded 
to two of its members as their share of 
tribal assets. Eight hundred and forty acres 
of the Shivwits tribal lands are being re- 
tained by the band as homesites for its 
members. All subsurface rights to all lands 
owned by the Indians of these four bands 
have been transferred to the trustee to be 
held for a period of 10 years, 

A proclamation announcing the removal 
of Federal supervision over these four bands 
was published in the Federal Register by the 
Department of the Interior on March 1, 
1957. 
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OTTAWA TRIBE oF OKLAHOMA, PUG Law 943, 
841TH Concress (70 Star. 963) 

The act of August 3, 1956, supra, provides 
for the termination of Federal supervision 
over the property of the Ottawa Tribe and 
of individual members thereof. By a resolu- 
tion of February 18, 1956, the tribe had ap- 
proved the bill subject to the addition of two 
provisions concerning final rolls and taxes. 

The Ottawa Tribe originally lived in the 
Georgian Bay area of Canada, The Ottawa 
Reservation in Ottawa County, Okla., was 
established by treaty in 1867, In December 
1954, its estimated enrollment was 600, of 
whom 290 lived on or near the reservation. 
Virtually all members could speak and read 
and write English. Land under administra- 
tion of the Bureau consisted of 518 acres of 
allotted land. There was no tribal land. 

The principal requirements of the act are: 
Transfer to each member unrestricted title 
to personal and real property held in trust, 
partition or sale of fractionated land at re- 
quest of an owner, a special program of edu- 
cation and training for members who desire 
it, publication of final roll, and formal end- 
ing of Federal trust relationship within 3 
years of date of act. 

Because the proposed final roll prepared by 
the tribe was not acceptable, the Bureau will 
request the-area director at Muskogee to 
prepare one. The tribal membership will 
then be determined through challenges and 
appeals based on that roll, 

PEORIA TRIBE oF OKLAHOMA, Pusiic Law 921, 
84TH Conoress (70 STAT. 937) 


The act of August 2, 1956, supra, provided 
for termination of Federal supervision over 
the property of the Peoria Tribe and of the 
individual members thereof. By resolution 
of February 18, 1956, the tribe had approved 
the bill. 

The Peorias, who lived originally in Illinois, 
were settled with four other tribes on the 
Peorla and Miami Reserve in the Indian Ter- 
ritory (Oklahoma) in 1867-68. In December 
1954 their estimated enrollment was 466, of 
whom 180 lived on or near the reservation. 
All could speak and read and write English. 
There was no land under the administration 
of the Bureau as the trust period expired on 
the Peorlas in 1915. With the exception of 
two Peorla-Quapaw children attending a Bu- 
reau-operated boarding school, the Bureatt 
was in 1956 rendering no special services to 
the tribe. 

The principal requirements of the act are: 
Preparation of a final roll, removal of all 
restrictions on land owned by members re- 
gardless of where the land is located, pro- 
vision of a vocational training program for 
those members who may desire it, and a for- 
mal termination of Federal trusteeship of the 
tribe and its members within 3 years of the 
date of the act. 

A proposed final roll of the Peoria Tribe 
was published in the Federal Register on 
May 9, 1957. Appeals are currently being 
received and decided upon by the Secretary. 


WYANDOTTE TRIBE OF OKLAHOMA, PUBLIC LAW 
887, 84TH ConGress (70 Stat. 893) 

The act of August 1, 1956, supra, provided 
for the termination of Federal supervision 
over the property of the Wyandotte Tribe of 
Oklahoma and of indiyidual members there- 
of. The tribe had approved the bill by reso- 
lution February 17, 1956. 

The Wyandottes (known by the French as 
Hurons) moved from southern Canada, 
through Michigan and Ohic, to Kansas in 
the first half of the 19th century. They 
were declared United States citizens by 
treaty in 1855. However, their tribal organi- 
zation was restored in 1867 and the Wyan- 
dotte Reservation was established in what is 
now Ottawa County, Okla, In 1956 the tribe 
had 984 members, of whom only 100 lived on 
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or near the reservation. They all could 
Speak and read and write English. Reserva- 
tion land totaled 2,050 acres of which 94 
acres were tribal and the rest allotted, 

The act's principal requirements are: 
Preparation of a final roll of all persons 
claiming membership rights in the tribe or 
interests in its assets, division of pro rata 
Shares of tribal property to such enrollees, 
and the removal of Federal restrictions on 
individually owned property.. These are. to 
be accomplished within 3 years of the date 
of this act. 

A proposed final roll of the tribe was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on April 5, 
1957. Appeals are currently being received 
and decided by the Secretary. 

The only major difficulty has arisen in 
connection with the act's provision that a 
Public burying ground in Kansas City, Kans., 
which was reserved for the tribe by the 1855 
treaty, may be sold for the benefit of the 
tribe. This occasioned much opposition in 
Kansas City where the cemetery is now used 
as a park. Legislation has been introduced 
in the 85th Congress which would direct the 
Secretary to investigate and report to the 

on the merits of Federal establish- 
ment of the cemetery as a national monu- 
ment. The Wyandotte Tribe of Oklahoma 
has indicated that it has no objection to 
Such a project if the tribe is fairly compen- 
Sated and the acquisition is accomplished 
Within the time elements provided in the 
termination act. 


National Communism Is Deceitful and 
Destructive—United States Playing a 
Dangerous Game With Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Constantine Brown, writing in 
the Evening Star for August 21, states 
that communism, in whatever form, can- 
not be trusted and there should be no 
Compromise with ,its adherents. Mr. 
Brown stated that the Turkish Premier 
warned that Communists cannot be 
trusted and there should be no compro- 
Mise with them. He expressed skepti- 
cism of the line Washington is drawing 
between national and international com- 
munism as evidenced by Titoism. 

Mr. Brown's article follows: 

TURKEY Looks AT Reps on Crrprus—PREMIER 
Sars HE'LL Insist on PARTITION Ir COM- 
MUNISTS FORCE A CHANGE 
ISTANBUL, TurKEY.—Premier Adnan Men- 

deres is perfectly content for Cyprus to re- 

maln in British hands but will insist on 

Partition of the island if pressures, which 

he regards as Soviet-inspired, force a change 

in its status, 

Menderes feels that communism in what- 
ever form cannot be trusted and no com- 
Promise with its adherents is possible. He 
is skeptical of the line Washington is draw- 
ing between national and international com- 
mMunism. He declares it is a deceitful, de- 
Structive force, whatever it is called. 

As he spoke to this reporter about Cyprus, 
Menderes’ broad smile faded away. “As you 
may have noticed during your stay here,” 
he said, “we don't talk much about Cyprus, 
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either in the press or in our present cam- 
paign speeches, because we have definitely 
made up our minds on this matter. We 
are not Interested in Cyprus becoming a part 
of our Republic so long as it remains in 
British hands. But should international 
appeasement yield to the pressures of the 
extremists on the island, and also from the 
Greek Government which feels that it must 
play to their tune and force Britain to leave, 
we shall demand and insist on partition, 

“We shall assemble the 120,000 Turks in 
the northern portion of the island and make 
it into a part and parcel of Turkey. The 
Greeks and other nations can do whatever 
they like with the rest, which contains some 
800,000 Cypriotes.“ 

Menderes left no doubt to this reporter 
that he meant every word he said. 

Adnan Menderes is a jovial, dynamic poli- 


tician who is pushing 60 but looks less than 


40. His political opponents describe him as 
having dictatorial tendencies because he has 
managed to maintain himself in office for 
two terms and is now ready to “steal” a 
third. He is unquestionably astute. Having 
felt the pulse of the country he has decided 
to call a general election in October (and 
by law he has this privilege) instead of wait- 
ing for next May when it would normally 
be held. 

Menderes’ enormous capacity for work 
keeps him hopping from one end of Turkey 
to the other making speeches, and especially 
laying cornerstones for the numerous new 
factories and industries he has initiated in 
this country where inflation is rampant. 

In his international relations he has been 
unflinchingly on the side of the United 
States in its tortuous struggle with inter- 
national communism. But he is skeptical 
over the line Washington is drawing between 
national and international communism. 
“Communism is a deceitful, destructive 
force, whether you call it national or inter- 
national," he declared. “We are against 
compromises with either. If you support 
and strengthen what you describe as ‘national 
communism,’ the day will come when it will 
become ‘international’ by siding with the 
U. S. S. R. at a critical moment for the free 
world.” 

This belief is more than understandable 
from the leader of a country which is directly 
under the Communist guns. ‘Turkey has the 
U. S. S. R. on its eastern borders, Bulgaria 
on its western border, and now even its Medi- 
terranean flank is in danger from the delicate 
Cyprus problem, 

“It is only very recently that the Greeks 
have become Cyprus minded,” he said. “At 
no time throughout the centuries has that 
island been a part of Greece. It was Turkish 
for some 400 years. We handed it over to 
British sovereignty nearly 80 years ago. We 
don't claim it. So long as the British flag 
is flying over it we are perfectly satisfied. 
But the extremists—a combination of Com- 
munist dupes and ultranationalists—have 
listened to the advice of those who want to 
keep the world in a turmoil-and insist on 
making Cyprus a major international issue 
in the belief that Turkey-cannot help but 
accept the dictates of its major allies. In 
this they are sadly mistaken. We proved 
our faith in the United Nations when a Turk- 
ish brigade was sent to the Korean battle- 
field. We still maintain that full contingent 
there, 

“We have shown our full loyalty to the 
NATO and are its most important and use- 
ful advanced post at the U. S. S. R.'s under- 
belly. But we also are security minded and 
will not permit the security of our country 
eventually to become threatened by allowing 
the northern portion of Cyprus—a former 
Turkish island 60 miles off our coast—to 
fall into what someday may become enemy 
hands." ~ 
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Tax-Reform Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. SADLAK. _Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
list a number of organizations that have 
indicated their support of my tax-reform 
plan, H. R. 6452, This list, Mr. Speaker, 
is not confined to organizations in my 
home State of Connecticut which I have 
the honor to represent as the Congress- 
man at Large, and in that capacity, rep- 
resent the largest constituency on the 
Republican side of this House, but the 
organizations, which have volunteered 
their endorsement to H. R. 6452 as their 
basis for individual and corporate relief 
from our present confiscatory taxes, ar 
nationwide, , n 

May I once again stress the fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that the largest beneficial ef- 
fect of the provisions of my bill will fall 
to those taxpayers in the $6,000 bracket 
and under. The total relief to individu- 
als will approximate $10.6 billion over 
the 5-year forward scheduling and ap- 
proximately $4.2 billion relief to busi- 
nesses. 

The list is as follows: 

Optimist Club, Springfield, Til. 

Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Associated Industries of Rhode Island, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. 

Shou ma of Commerce, Bowling Green, 

hio. 8 

Connecticut Farmers“ Cooperative Associa- 
tion, East Hartford, Conn. 

Associated Industries of Kentucky, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Manufacturers“ Association of Lackawanna 
County, Scranton, Pa. 

Manufacturers Association, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. V. 

Economic Club of Southwestern Michi- 
gan, St. Joseph, Mich. 8 

Connecticut Petroleum Association, New 
Britain, Conn. — 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Jersey City Chamber of Commerce, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Automotive Electric Association, Detroit, 
Mich. $ 

Associated Industries of Oshkosh, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Connecticut Motor Club, New Haven, 
Conn. 

The Valve Manufacturers Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn, 

Coated and Processed Paper Association, 
Providence, R. I. 

Chicago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Chicago, III. 

Manufacturers’ Association of Lancaster, 
Pa., Lancaster, Pa. 

Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

Furniture Manufacturers Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 

Bangor Executives Club, Bangor, Maine. 

National Tool and Die Manufacturers Ase 
sociation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Manufacturerers Association of Connecti- 
cut, Inc., West Hartford, Conn. 


Inc., 
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Manufacturers Association of Racine, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Americans for Tax Reduction, Rockford, III. 

Screen Actors Guild (AFL-CIO), Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Metal -Treating Institute, New Rochelle, 


N. ¥. 
“99"" Luncheon Club of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


The Cotton Trade Journal, Memphis, Tenn. 
Florida Taxpayers Association, Inc., Tampa, 


Executives’ Association, Long Beach, Calif. 

Phoenix Association of Home Builders, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Lumbermen's Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, Inc., Portland, Oreg. 

Wyoming Taxpayers Association, Cheyenné, 
Wyo, 

Investors League, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Attleboros, 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce, Boise, 
Idaho. 

The Printing Industry of Connecticut, Inc., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Westlake Lions Club, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lorain County Industrial Association, 
Elyria, Ohio. 

Associated Industries of Alabama, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Texas Manufacturers Association, Houston, 
Tex. 

Alton District Manufacturers’ Association, 
Alton, II. 

Kern County Property Owners Associa- 
tion, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Manufacturers’ Association of Berks 
County, Reading, Pa. 

Defiance Chamber of Commerce, Defiance, 
Ohio. 

Brookline Kiwanis Club of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, Inc., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Connecticut State Grange, Litchfield, Conn, 

Vinyl Fabrics Institute, New York, N. Y. 

New London County Rural Letter Carriers 
Association, Old Lyme, Conn. 

Pontiac Mgnufacturers’ Association, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

The Mid-Hudson Industrial Association, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Associated Industries of Arkansas, Inc., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Newark Chamber of Commerce, Newark, 
N. Y. 

Nevada Citizens Committee, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Defiance Manufacturers’ Association, Den- 
ance, Ohio, 

Middletown Chamber of Commerce, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 

Michigan Retailers’ Association, Lansing, 

ch 


Hagerstown Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Salt Producers Association, Chicago, III 

Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa, Okla. 

Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County, Hartford, Conn. 

National Truck Tank and Trailer Tank In- 
stitute, Chicago, III. 

The Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Naugatuck Valley Industrial Council, 
Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 

Northeast Wisconsin Industrial Associa- 
tion, Manitowoc, Wis. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Hague Chamber of Commerce, Hague, N. Y. 

Macon Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga. 

Manufacturers’ Association of Delaware 
County, Chester, Pa. 

Central Virginia Industries, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
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ere chamber of Commerce, Marshall, 
II. 

Bangor Chamber of Commerce, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
Richmond, Va. 

Stamford-Greenwich Manufacturers Coun- 
cll, Stamford, Conn. 

Gray Iron Founders’ Society, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

High Point Chamber of Commerce, High 
Point, N.C. 

Conference of American Small Business 
Organizations, Chicago, III. 

Associated Industries of Maine, Augusta, 
Maine. 

California Fish Canners Association, Inc., 
Terminal Island, Calif. 

Bremerton Chamber of Commerce, Bremer- 
ton, Wash. 

Suburban Management Council, Elmhurst, 
III. 

Columbia Empire Industries, Inc., Asso- 
ciated Employers, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 

Optimist Club of Downey, Downey, Calif. 

Greater Trenton Chamber of Commerce, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Southern Farm Equipment Manufacturers, 
Inc., Montgomery County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Montgomery, Ind. 

Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

McAllen Chamber of Commerce, McAllen, 
Tex. 

Altoona Chamber of Commerce, Altoona, 


Pa. 

North Wichita Optimist Club, Wichita, 
Kans, 

Graphic Arts Association of St. Louls, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Kiwanis Club of Baltimore City, Baltimore 
City, Mo. 

Florida State Chamber of Commerce, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce, Jack- 
sonville, . 

Yakima Chamber of Commerce, Yakima, 
Wash. 

Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hagerstown Manufacturers Association, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Columbia Manufacturers Association, Co- 
lumbia, Pa. 

West Branch Manufacturers Association, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Lancaster Chamber of Commerce, Lancast- 
er, Pa. 

Independent Business Executives Associa- 
tion, Chicago, II. 

Manufacturers Association of York, York, 
Pa. 

Midway Optimists Club of St. Paul, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Tulsa Retail Merchants Association, Tulsa; 
Okla. 

Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Bossier City Chamber of Commerce, Bossier 
City, La. 

Mississippi 
Jackson, Miss. 

Alabama State Chamber of Commerce, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
Wash. 

Spokane Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Furniture Manufacturers Association of 
South California. 

Southeast Los Angeles Press Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lawndale Chamber of Commerce, Lawn- 
dale, Calif. 


Manufacturers Association, 


Seattle, 
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Woburn Chamber of Commerce, Woburn, 
Mass. 


Salisbury Chamber of Commerce, Salis- 
bury, Mo. 

New Bedford Chamber of Commerce, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, Tex. 

Brockton Chamber of Commerce, Brockton, 


Maine State Chamber of Commerce, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

Downtown Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Swissvale Chamber of Commerce, Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 

Pittsfield Chamber of Commerce, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


An Oregon Editor Speaks Up Against 
Postal Rate Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know I have vigorously opposed postal 
rate increases when I felt them unneces- 
sary. Therefore, I should like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Illinois Valley 
News of August 15, 1957, which clearly 
states the beliefs of a good many people. 
The Valley News is published in Cave 
Junction by Mr. James M. McDermott. 

Tue Postace RATES 


The House in Washington has passed and 
sent to the Senate a bill which would increase 
postage rates. We sincerely hope that the 
measure never sees the light of day in the 
Senate. 

By order of the Postmaster General re- 
cently, all the rates which are fixed by regu- 
lation were boosted including the parcel post 
insurance, 

The present measure, if it should become 
a law, would boost the first class letter rate 
from 3 to 4 cents, and the airmail rate from 
6 to 7 cents. : 

The contention is that the Post Office De- 
partment does not have suficient revenue to 
pay its costs of operation. If this is a fair 
contention, then what about the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the Department of 
Commerce? These agencies of the Govern- 
ment which provide services to the farm 
population and the industries, do not and 
never have paid their costs of operation. No 
one ever expected them to do so. 

There is nothing wrong with the princi- 
ple of Government charges for special serv- 
ices to individuals. Those who receive direct 
benefits may expect to pay something toward 
the cost—but in very few cases do they pay 
all the cost. Government fees for various 
individual services in almost all instances 
tall far short of doing this. 

It Is not reasonable to expect one depart- 
ment of the Government to “pay as you go”, 
when others operate with huge deficits. 

Hiking postal rates may mean nothing to 
some people and business organizations. The 
increased cost is absorbed and cannot even 
be detected in the profit and loss statement 
at the end of the month, or a year. It is- 
however, a burden of increased costs to re- 
tired people, and others who are living on 
limited fixed incomes and students away 
from home for study, It is another step on 
the inflation ladder. 


1957 


Ts ts The very people who benefit the least 
from other Government services who will feel 
the burden of increased postal rates, 


* 


Greater Utilization of Forest Products 
Conserves Our Timber Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 16, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday I presented for the 

ormation of Members of Congress, 
Dart of a paper read before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers by Mr. 
W. D. Hagenstein, of Portland, Oreg. 
Mr, Hagenstein is an expert on forestry 
Management, and the subject of his re- 
Marks was conservation and manage- 
Ment of our timber resources. 

The second half of Mr, Hagenstein's 
remarks which I present now deals with 
the great strides being made by North- 
West forest industries in utilizing slabs, 
edgings, and other materials formerly 
Wasted, 

New logging methods and equipment have 
also helped increase the Northwest timber 
Supply. Until 1940 the bulk of the logs 
harvested were yarded and loaded by steam 
equipment and transported by railroad, To- 
Gay, trucks are almost universally used for 
getting the logs down out of the woods, 
either directly to the mill, for reloading on 
rallroads or dumping in the water for towing 
tothe plants. Practically all logging is done 
by internal combustion engine machinery. 

is no longer felled and bucked by 
hand, as thousands of power saws have made 
Northwest woods sound like any accessible 
lake on a Sunday afternoon with the pop- 
Pop-pop of their outboardlike motors. No 
nger are roads built by steam shovels but 
are pioneered by Diesel shovels and bull- 
Cozers, earth moved in 10- to 20-yard tractor- 
drawn pans, rippers and rollers used for 
Clearing and compacting, and motor graders 
for maintenance. As much as 2 to 3 rail- 
Toad carloads of logs are hauled on single 
truck and trailer units. 

In a region with heavy timber stands—300 
to 500 tons per acre—large trees and logs, 
Steep ground and a limited construction and 
logging season because of rain, snow, wind, 
and fire weather, the revolution in road 
building and logging equipment has helped 
Overcome many engineering problems. 

A major problem in the changeover from 
steam to internal combustion engines and 
from iron muscle to motor-driven saws has 
been maintenance, Gas and Diesel engines 
Tequire a lot more monkey wrenching and 
spare parts than did the steam behemoths 
Of yesteryear. Initial and maintenance 
Costs of equipment must continually be im- 
Proved for economic service in the logging 
Woods. 

Many innovations in logging equipment 
are appearing in the woods to handle the 
great variety of logging shows. Portable 
Mast-type and tubular steel spars are used 
in the place of spar trees, particularly for 
logging small timber and for relogging and 
Prelogging. Mobile loaders are common- 
Place and are so much easier to use than 
old conventional methods of rigging a load- 

boom on a tree or various crotch-line- 
Spreader-bar loading assemblies. Many 
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mobile loaders are used for yarding and 
loading where short yarding distances are 
possible. 

Power saws have been continually im- 
proved by lighter weight and better engines, 
chains and bits. The main problem with 
power saws is their fire hazard. Safer operat- 
ing practices are helping overcome this. 

With the great buildup in the region's 
‘wood pulp, hard-soft-chip and particle board 
industries has come another adidtional tim- 
ber supply through the use of lumber and 
plywood leftovers. For years, most pulp mills 
derived their raw material in the form of 
logs, generally. the lower grades which were 
less desirable for lumber and plywood. The 
region's pulp and board milis are getting 42 
percent of their raw material from slabs, 
edgings and trim and veneer clipings and 
peeler cores, The log scale equivalent of 
chips being used by the pulp and board mills 
is 1% billion board feet annually. This is 
free wood in the sense that it doesn't debit 
the region's timber inventory. Several years 
ago the writer predicted that In less than 
20 years the pulp and board industries would 
be getting 75 percent of their wood from ma- 
terials which other wood-using plants could 
not profitably convert. 

The leftovers of a highly integrated wood- 
using industry which uses 200,000 tons of 
wood each day is staggering. The 1½ billion 
board foot log scale equivalent now being 
recovered in the form of chips is only the be- 
ginning. There is still enough leftover wood 
at primary wood-using plants in the region to 
produce upwards of 144 million tons of wood 
pulp per year. In some localities these left- 
overs are being used for boiler fuel for steam- 
generated electricity but much is still being 
disposed of as a nuisance at a cost. 

Chips are worth an average of $15 per bone 
dry unit, which is approximately 2,400 
pounds or one cord of wood delivered at the 
point of use. From 25 to 65 percent of the 
total delivered value is freight. This means 
that if a sawmill can ship chips on a $7 per 
unit freight rate, it has an approximate re- 


turn of $16.00 per thousand board feet for 


the chips at its plant rather than spending 
$2.00 per thousand to dispose of them. And 
every thousand feet of chips recovered allows 
a thousand feet in a standing tree to increase 
its volume through growth. 

Chips are hauled by truck, rall, barge and, 
in several instances, by conveyor to their 
point of use. Freight rates are the limiting 
consideration as to whether many sawmills 
and plywood plants can afford the capital 
investment of equipment necessary for 
chipping their leftovers. 

Two significant demonstrations of the im- 
portance of chips to the wood-using industry 
is that the two newest kraft pulp mills in 
the region do not have wood rooms as they 
get all their raw materials as chips. 

Another important development to in- 
crease chip supply was installation 5 years 
ago of a central chipping plant at Eugene, 
Oreg., by a pulp and paper company with a 
conyersion plant at Longview, Wash., 160 
miles away. Bark-free slabs, edgings, trim, 
and low-grade lumber and veneer clippings 
and peeler cores from nearby plants are 
chipped for rail shipment. The plant can 
handle 50,000 units of wood annually. 

More recently another Columbia River 
pulp and paper company installed a barking 
and chipping plant near two of its tree 
farms to handle extremely small hemlock 
logs and broken chunks from thinning, pre- 
logging, and relogging. Material is chipped 
which would be uneconomic to ship as logs. 
The plant has a capacity of 10 million board- 
feet annually and chips are blown directly 
into barges for shipment. 

One discouraging development of the chip 
boom has been its effect upon intensive man- 
agement of young forests by thinning. 
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Thinning has been going on for a dozen 
years but has been a operation at 
best because the region's big log industry 
with its big logging and manufacturing 
equipment is not yet geared generally to 
handle the relatively small logs which come 
from thinnings of 30- to 60-year-old forests. 
Light equipment and reappearance 
of old Dobbin, air-tong loading and bundling 
of small pieces for transportation by truck, 
rail, and water, have facilitated thinning 
while the industry is studying its economics. 

Another disco influence of the use 
of sawmill and plywood leftovers for chips is 
that many relogging shows at the outer ra- 
dius of transportation from the pulp mills 
become uneconomic, Wood logs haye been 
utilized for kraft pulp at an increasing rate 
during the past 5 years, but as chip supplies 
increased with some 200 primary manufac- 
turing plants now producing them, the ten- 
dency has been to pass over relogging shows 
much beyond 40 to 50 miles haul. 

This shows the influence of chips upon 
both the market for low-grade logs from 
relogging and high-grade material, in the 
form of very small, high-cost pieces, from 
thinning. Determination as to what inten- 
sity of relogging and thinning is possible is 
entirely one of economics. 3 

The chip supply in many areas in time will 
level off as producing mills go out of business 
due to markets, timber supply or other con- 
siderations. When this occurs, it is the 
writer’s belief that more intensive relogging 
will return and that thinning of young for- 
ests will increase by leaps and bounds. It is 
also the writer’s opinion that portable bark- 
ing and chipping equipment to be used in 
the woods for handling the smaller pieces 
harvested in thinning and In utilization cf 
rough tops and large limbs from old-growth 
logging slash on more favorable topography 
will come about. The economics of timber 
supply should force this in the next 5 years. 
The heavy investments in pulp mills require 
relatively cheap wood. With timber prices 
on a relatively high plateau, pulp mills, with 
their requirement of small chips as raw ma- 
terial, offer the best promise of cleaning up 
the woods and greatly increasing the region’s 
timber supply through the use of material 
down to a 2-inch top from thinning of tens of 
thousands of young forests each year. 

The wood-using industries of the Douglas 
fir region are going through a rapid revolu- 
tion of wood use and wood-converting meth- 
ods. Large investments are being made in 
plants to utilize each kind and size of wood 
for the highest value product it will make. 
Forest management, through tree farming on 
private lands and under public policies on 
Government lands, is moving ahead rapidly 
to provide the wood-using industry with an’ 
assured and continuing supply of raw mate- 
rial, The importance of this to the economy 
of the Douglas fir region is apparent from the 
basic payroll of $700 million which can be 
pushed close to a billion dollars annually 
through further product refinement and 
greater realization of the tree-farming po- 
tential. 

In these days of soft markets for forest 
products, many operators wonder about their 
future. To students of the forest economy 
of the Douglas fir region it is clear that there 
will be more integration of wood use which 
offers the best promise of diversification of 
industry for more jobs and payrolls. 
Whether this will come about depends largely 
on the Congress and the State legislatures 
which determine the general business climate 
taxation and other public policies. Tempo- 
rary setbacks because of unsound policies are 
bound to occur, but in the long run the nec- 
essity of our increasing population for more 
jobs and more products will result in policies 
which will allow successful forest manage- 
ment and a permanent wood-using industry, 
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AFL-CIO Cooperation in Probe Merits 
Approval of the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Reading (Pa.) 
Times: 

AFL-CIO COOPERATION IN Prose MERITS 

APPROVAL OF THE PUBLIC 


The McClellan Committee, officially known 
as the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field, 
is now in the second phase of its work. The 
first phase uncovered the misuse of union 
funds by union officials. This second phase 
is disclosing how racketeers have squeezed 
into some ‘unions, most of them small and 
some of them not even bona fide unions at 
all. 
George Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, was asked at an executive 
committee meeting of the AFL-CIO in Chi- 
cago the other day how he felt about the ac- 
tivities of the McClellan Committee thus far, 
Said Meany: “My attitude is that there 
should not be any change in our policy of 
cooperating with any committee that is 
turning up corruption. We shall cooperate 
legislatively and every other way but we will 
resist any attempt to fasten restrictive laws 
on labor as a whole because of the sins of a 
few.” 

Mr. Meany added his opinion that the com- 
mittee has done “a good job as far as it 
went; exposing corruption is good for labor 
as well as anybody else. I don't think the 
things that have been exposed are things 
that people in the labor movement can be 

d of.” 

In its simplest terms, this merely means 
that the great body of organized labor will 
continue to help the McClellan committee 
ferret out corruption but will not hold still 
for restrictive legislation which would 
shackle the free American trade union move- 
ment. If it is asked why the AFL or the 
CIO or both did not undertake the job the 
committee is now doing, the answer is sim- 
ple. It could not have done so without com- 
mitting suicide, For constitutionally, the 
AFL-CIO and each of these organizations 
singly, before the merger, was at best a loose- 
ly knit confederation which had slight au- 
thority, to investigate or to do anything else 
about member-unions which were suspected 
of wrong-doing. It lacked the authority of 
a Senate committee or a court to issue sub- 
penas and its only ultimate weapon against 
proved wrongdoing was dismissal. Dismis- 
sal of subordinate national or international 
unions would have had no effect except to 
be divisive and divisiveness in labor unions 
merely means more labor strife. Thus, it re- 
mained up to the Congress to do the current 
investigating and the AFL-CIO showed its 
good faith by cooperating in a job it could 
not do itself. } 

Then what of Mr. Meany’s promise to resist 
any attempt to place additional restrictions 
upon labor as a whole because of the mis- 
deeds of a few unions? Weil, it would de- 
pend upon the kind of restrictions Congress 
may want to place on labor after the Mc- 
Clellan committee record is complete. If it 
should be the mandatory publication of the 
accounting of union funds, operating and 
welfare, there should be no complaint at all 
from labor, for two reasons. Most national 
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and international unions and, Indeed, many 
local unions and central delegate bodies have 
laid their financial cards out on the table for 
a good many years, for anybody who is inter- 
ested to examine. 

If, on the other hand, proposals such as 
are now being heard—a Federal right-to- 
work law or the extension of antitrust laws 
to embrace labor unions as well as business 
and management—come out of the Mc- 
Clellan committee hearings, that, it seems to 
us, would be another story. For in our view 
the committee—thus far, at any rate—has 
adduced no testimony bearing upon the open 
shop or the closed shop or the need for draw- 
ing unions into the antitrust laws. And so 
far as we know, the committee has not set 
forth among its objectives an examination 
into the needs for such laws. Thus, if the 
committee should so far exceed its stated 
purpose, it would merely bring down upon 
it the anger and indignation of the majority 
of honest and conscientious unions which 
are now cooperating with it to the fullest 
extent. 

Only time will tell, of course, what leg- 
Islative recommendations will come from the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management Field. 
We hope that those which do will come 
gee the committee's’ stated scope and 

tle. 


The Case for Conciliation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert the 
following article from the Washington 
Post of August 21, 1957, entitled “The 
Case for Conciliation” in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


THE CASE FOR CONCILIATION 


House Republicans are being very foolish, 
we think, in falling in with the efforts of 
Representative Howarp SMITH to prevent ac- 
tion on the civil-rights bill. There might 
be some transient political advantage, it is 
true, in insisting on a stricter bill and re- 
fusing to accept the Senate version (which, 
with the jury-trial amendment narrowed, 
could be passed without difficulty). But the 
issue of voting rights for all Americans ought 
to be beyond considerations of.petty political 
gain. What the Republicans, including the 
President, must decide is whether they want 
to kill the chance of any progress because 
they can't get everything they want, 

It is easy to sympathize with. the disap- 
pointment of some Negro leaders over what 
they view as weaknesses and inadequacies 
in the Senate bill, The real question, how- 
ever, is whether there is any reasonable 
prospect of obtaining a stronger bill that 
would actually secure the rights sought—a 
bill that would promote compliance. Minor 
adjustments are always possible, but the 
prospect for any major amendments is min- 
imal. Such a move undoubtedly would be 
strangled by filibuster in this session of Con- 
gress; and in the next session the arduous 
process would have to be undertaken again 
with loss of the good will generated by the 
recent effort. Even if a stronger bill could 
be passed over southern protest, moreover, 
it would invite a search for evasion. 

A very strong case exists, in our opinion, 
for acting now with a conciliatory bill. The 
great need in the South is to divert energies 
from defiance to compliance. The civil- 
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rights bill, which concentrates on voting 
rights, points the way. The issue of voting 
rights does not arouse the same antagonism 
in parts of the South as the segregation- 
integration controversy. There is recogni- 
tion among all but the extremist fringe 
that the denial of voting rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution is morally wrong. Thus 
there would be considerable pressure for 
compliance with the voting-rights bill—and 
we'll bet that the jury-trial provision in 
eases of criminal contempt would be very 
little used. 

If this were the only step being taken 
in the field of civil rights it would not be 
enough. But the noisy reaction to the Su- 
preme Court school-desegregation decision 
and such items of hard-core resistance as 
the disgraceful gerrymandering in Tuskegee 
have clouded some of the adjustments being 
made. A gradual approach to school deseg- 
regation is proceeding in many parts of the 
South, the most recent examples being in 
North Carolina. Desegregation on buses has 
taken place in several cities and there are 
indications that it will be carried out quietly 
elsewhere. Change is happening, more 
slowly in some areas than in others, but it 
is happening. 

The trouble is that the rancor of the bit- 
ter-enders has all but silenced the voices 
of moderation. For that reason, especially, 
it seems us that the conciliatory Senate 
bill has much to commend it. For it would 
give law-abiding southerners something they 
could afford to support and thereby would 
help restore respect for law. The exercise 
of voting rights would not automatically 
secure other rights (and, indeed, it might 
be some time before the franchise were more 
widely exercised); but the protection of 
voting rights would create a better climate 
for the exercise of other rights. It should, 
indeed, lead to a situation in which the Su- 
preme Court decision seemed less of an ogre. 

Certainly the approach of conciliation is 
more consistent with President Eisenhower's 
past attitude on racial matters than the 
hard and fast line Minority Leader MARTIN 
is taking. And as a practical matter the 
interest of the Republicans in civil rights 
would seem a bit cynical if they were to 
frustrate the chances of the only workable 
bill in sight. 


Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur Could Ease 
the Taxpayers’ Burden Himself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders of the Remington Rand Corp., 
Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur had some 
very curious things to say which pro- 
yoked an outburst on the part of those 
in attendance which was widely reported 
in the newspapers. One of the stock- 
holders, a woman of courage declared 
that she loved America, loved to pay 
taxes, and altogether considered herself 
very lucky to be an American. Indig- 
nant at the general’s remarks, and filled 
with a fighting courage which outshone 
that of General MacArthur's, the lady 
put in words what will be remembered as 


the feelings of most Americans about our 


beloved country. 
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What provoked the outburst? These 
are the words of Gen. Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur which produced the spontaneous 
reaction by the stockholders: 

Our Government has kept us in a perpetual 
State of fear—kept us in a continuous stam- 
pede of patriotic fervor—with the cry of 
grave national emergency. Always there has 
been some terrible evil at home or some mon- 
Strous foreign power that was going to gobble 
us up if we did not blindly rally behind it 
by furnishing the exorbitant funds de- 
manded. Yet, in retrospect, these disasters 
seem fever to have happened, seem never to 
have been quite real. 


The Trentonian, Trenton, N. J., a lead- 
ing newspaper of New Jersey, points out 
that the reason for the high taxes stems 
in part from the generous emoluments 
given General MacArthur. The Tren- 
tonian says: 

We have been reminded that the com- 
Plainant turned in his military uniform upon 
his return from the Pacific to accept a job 
as chairman of the board of a large indus- 
trial firm at a reported salary of $100,000 a 
year. In addition, it has been pointed out 
to us, General MacArthur receives $15,543.36 
Per year in various forms of emoluments 
from the Federal Government, plus an office 
in New York City staffed by a chief warrant 
Officer and a master sergeant whose yearly 
Salaries and allowances aggregate approxi- 
mately $12,000. 

Admittedly we're in no position to say 
whether the aforementioned Federal ex- 
Penditures are excessive, nor would we stick 
Our necks out and venture the opinion that 
the general is carrying the water on both 
shoulders. 

It might be mentioned in passing, however, 
that one of MacArthur's former subordi- 
nates—Dwight D. Eisenhower by name—gave 
up all of his military emoluments when he 
turned in his uniform to accept a job at 
$75,000 per year. 


It seems clear that Gen. Douglas A. 
MacArthur could save the American tax- 
Payers—for whom he professed to 
Speak—a very large sum by following 
President Eisenhower’s example and giv- 
ing up all of his emoluments and the 
Special gifts bestowed upon him. It is 
certainly within the general's power to 
Set an example now that he has called 
Public attention to the special favors he 
has been receiving from the American 
taxpayers. 

I shall await his decision in this im- 
Portant matter. 

Included here is the Trentonian edi- 
torial to which I have just referred: 
From the Trentonian, Trenton, N. J., of 

August 21, 1957] 
A BIT CONFUSING 


Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur recently issued 
& blast to the effect that high taxes and ex- 
cessive Government spending would bring 
about our ruination and result in the estab- 
lishment of a social state, The Trentonian 
commented favorably on the distinguished 
Benerul's statement at the time and still feels 
that there is more truth than poetry to his 
Prediction. 

On the other hand, we have been reminded 
that the complainant turned in his military 
uniform upon his return from the Pacific to 
Accept a job as chairman of the board of a 
large industrial firm at a reported salary of 
$100,000 a year. In addition, it has been 
Pointed out to us, General MacArthur re- 
Ceives $15,543.36 per year in various forms 
of emoluments from the Federal Govern- 
ment, plus an office in New York City staffed 
by a chief warrant officer and a master ser- 
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geant whose yearly salaries and allowances 
aggregate approximately $12,000. 

Admittedly we're in no position to say 
whether the aforementioned Federal ex- 
penditures are excessive, nor would we stick 
our necks out and venture the opinion that 
the general is carrying the water on both 
shoulders. 

It might be mentioned in passing, how- 
ever, that one of MacArthur's former sub- 
ordinates—Dwight D. Eisenhower by name 
gave up all of his military emoluments when 
he turned in his uniform to accept a job at 
$75,000 per year. 

The fact that the firm with which General 
MacArthur is now associated does business 
extensively with the Federal Government is 
a factor which might also merit passing 
mention. 


Eisenhower Doctrine in Trouble in the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the sudden move by the Com- 
munists in Syria has precipitated a crisis 
in the Middle East. This is most unfor- 
tunate and calls for prompt action by 
our State Department and the President. 

Mr. Speaker, this move by the Com- 
munists was undoubtedly made by sub- 
versive elements within Syria and it 
raises the question as to the effective- 
ness of the so-called Eisenhower doctrine 
in that area. While there has been no 
obvious military moves which would 
warrant military action on our part, the 
end result is the same. Once again the 
Communists have reached their objec- 
tive without firing a shot or losing a 
soldier. 

Under leave to extend by remarks, I 
am including an editorial that appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal on August 21: 

SUBVERSION IN SYRIA 

The United States is being urged to do 
something about the unpleasant develop- 
ments in Syria. Well, what is there to do? 

As a matter of fact the United States had 
hoped to prevent this sort of thing—the 
transformation of any Middle East state into 
a Soviet satellite, The Eisenhower doctrine 
is aimed mainly at direct military aggres- 
sion sponsored by international commu- 
mism, but it was thought that a by-product 
might be to thwart Soviet subversion as 
well. Thus Syria, for example, looking at 
the nearly $200 million of Eisenhower doc- 
trine aid going to Middle East nations tak- 
ing an anti-Communist stand, might see the 
practical virtue of doing likewise, 

This hope has apparently proved vain. It 
may be premature to write off Syria com- 
pletely—events can turn around suddenly in 
the Middle East—but for the time being it 
seems firmly in the Communist grip. Since 
no outside troops were involved in what 
amounted to a military coup within Syria, 
there is no basis for United States action 


under the Eisenhower doctrine. 


The Soviets were nonetheless busy in 
Syria. They have been selling that gov- 
ernment arms; more recently they offered 
economic and technical assistance. The 
place is full of Soviet “technicians” and 
advisers“ pretending to be helping the 
Syrians while in fact cooking their goose, 
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So some are saying that the United States 
should have beat the Soviets to the punch, 
selling the Syrians arms and giving them 
aid before the Soviets got so well entrenched. 
In other words, this country should have 
subverted the ruling clique first. We 
do not believe that subversion is a policy 
the United States can profitably adopt. 

The fact is that there are limits to what 
the United States can do in the world. The 
moral basis of our society precludes our 
adopting Soviet tactics such as subversion. 
And foreign aid is a dublous and unreliable 
instrument of policy. 

What the United States has been able to 
do is to prevent the outbreak of a major 
war; there are few places in the world the 
Communists can attack with impunity and 
they seem to know it very well. What the 
United States cannot do is buy up every 


“nation in the world. Nor can it assume re- 


sponsibility for every happening everywhere. 
The trouble is that the United States Gov- 
ernment too often appears to be accepting 
responsibility for everything. 

If the limitations of foreign policy were 
better understood, there would be less con- 
sternation and less for “action” 
in a case like that of Syria, The loss ot 
Syria may be a temporary Soviet “victory.” 
But if the United States were to start run- 
ning its foreign policy on the basis of du- 
plicity and cynical imperialism, that would 
be a far bigger Soviet victory. 


Quitclaiming of Title to Barcelona 
Lighthouse Site, Portland, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES“ 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr.REED. Mr. Speaker, it is a source 
of great satisfaction to have H. R. 1678 
pass the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States, because 
this legislation will clear the title to 
six-tenths of an acre of land upon which 
stands a lighthouse that was abandoned 
by the Government in 1859. This aban= 
doned and deserted lighthouse was sold 
in 1872 and later restored as a dwelling. 
It has been in the hands of a very promi- 
nent family, the Crandalls, for many 
years. Mr. G. Patterson Crandall and 
Mrs, Nellie B. Crandall, his wife, had 
every right to assume that they had full 
title not only to the lighthouse, which 
was purchased from the Government, 
but also the site of six-tenths of an acre 
on which it stood. It was only recently 
that the United States Government 
claimed any title to the land. There was 
little value in the property, both 
land and tower, because it sold for $102 
in 1872. Whatever value has developed 
in the property is due to the improve- 
ments made in it by Mr. and Mrs. Cran- 
dall. I introduced a bill to clear this 
title, which bill has just passed the House 
of Representatives with a Senate amend- 
ment; the amendment having been 
placed upon the bill by Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. This amendment re- 
quires, in order to clear the title to the 
six-tenths of 1 acre on which the light- 
house stands, according to the General 
Services Administration the payment of 
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the market value without the value of 
improvements to the property. The 
good faith of the Crandalls in believing 
they had the title to the real estate is 
indicated by the fact that they have 
paid the taxes on this real estate since 
1910. 

The Government has never spent 1 
cent on this property for the last 100 
years. I cannot help but feel the irony 
of requiring these people to pay the pres- 
ent fair market value to the Federal 
Government to clear the title when bil- 
lions of dollars are appropriated and 
sent to every imaginable boondoggling 
project abroad. 

I am gratified, however, that the title 
can be cleared by the enactment of this 
bill and its ultimate signature by the 
President of the United States, 


Milwaukee Leads the Way to a Better Po- 
lice Force Through Its Police Aid Pro- 


gram ` 
$ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Milwaukee 
has a national reputation for outstanding 
police work. A good police system, how- 
ever, cannot rest on its laurels, 

Many metropolitan areas, faced with 
increasing burdens for their police, will 
find the Milwaukee police aid program a 
useful way to recruit promising young 
men and help to share the heavy load 
borne by every metropolitan police force. 

Mr. Richard Block, chairman of the 
Milwaukee Police and Fire Commission, 
some years ago saw the need for encour- 
aging outstanding high school students 
to serve as police officers. He is gen- 
erally credited with evolving the plan 
which works successfully in Milwaukee 
and is now being installed in other lo- 
calities. 

The following article by the chief of 
police for Milwaukee, Mr. Howard John- 
son, explains how this police aid pro- 
gram works: 

Policen Arp ProGRAM—MILWAUKEE POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 

(By Howard O. Johnson, chief of police) 

The police aid program was primarily in- 
Augurated so that this department would 
have available competent and efficient cleri- 
cal help especially for night work. Twelve 
outstanding young men were recruited from 
local high schools and were appointed to 
the department as police aids July 1, 1952. 
They attended the Vocational High School 
for instruction in typing and shorthand for 
4 hours per day, at the city’s expense, and 
were assigned 4 hours each day in the various 
districts, offices, and bureaus of the depart- 
ment. In this manner they became ac- 
quainted with the administration of these 
various offices and bureaus. As soon as they 
became familiar with the functions of one 
bureau or office they were rotated to another 
bureau or office so that eventually each of 
these police aides will have worked in every 
bureau and office in the department. 

For several years prior to this program this 
department had encountered difficulties in 
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filling the positions of desk sergeants due 
to the unwillingness of regular patrol ser- 
geants to accept desk positions at the same 
pay. Most of them preferred to remain as- 
signed to outside work. Further, we had dif- 
ficulties filling clerical positions on the night 
shifts in the various offices and bureaus. The 
salaries for the male help were inadequate 
and the female help could not be obtained 
due to the reluctance of accepting night em- 
ployment. 

As a result of this situation a police aid 
training program was set up with the co- 
operation of the Board of Fire and Police 
Commissioners of the city of Milwaukee. 
Various principals of high schools in the 
city were informed that young men who 
wished to make law enforcement and police 
work their career could do so by Including 
in their regular curriculum courses in short- 
hand, typing, and related subjects. In order 
to be eligible for this program these young 
men had to be 18 years of age, of excellent 
character and integrity, possessing further 
requirements as to height and weight and 
medical standards. Those who qualified 
would then be appointed to the Milwaukee 
Police Department as police aids (official 
title). 

As aforestated, the first group of police 


aids was appointed on July 1, 1952. These 


young men have made excellent progress and 
on July 1, 1953, they were assigned to per- 
manent duties, full time, in a clerical 
capacity in the varions offices and bureaus 
of the department, They will function in 
such capacity until they reach the age of 
22. If thelr services have been satisfactory 
up to that time then they will be appointed 
full-fledged patrolmen. 

This system has provided the badly needed 
clerical help within the department espe- 
cially on the night shifts and it will solve 
the clerical help problem for the future plus 
the fact that it will relieve police patrolmen 
from clerical duties for street patrol. It will 
also add to the efficiency of the department 
as these young men are highly skilled typists 
and stenographers whereas the average 
patrolman does not possess these skills. 

These skills will be of particular value 
when these men are assigned to regular du- 
ties as patrolmen and especially so when 
conducting investigations and interviewing 
witnesses. With their knowledge of short- 
hand, these officers will be able to take down 
the statements of witnesses involved in acci- 
dents and in criminal investigations. This 
will be of great value and serve as a time- 
saver and in many instances it will eliminate 
ordering witnesses into the station for state- 
ments by a superior officer as is being done 
at the present time. 

At the present time the common council 
of the city of Milwaukee has authorized 48 
positions of police aides on this department. 
In addition to the first group, appointed 
July 1, 1952, we appointed 9 more police aides 
on July 10, 1953; 15 on July 6, 1954; 13 on 
July 5, 1955; 10 on July 12, 1956, and 18 on 
July 8, 1957, This last group is now going 
through the preliminary training period of 
attending schoo! for 4 hours and working in 
the various offices and bureaus of the depart- 
ment for 4 hours each day. Our department 
numbers 1,843 persons at the present time 
and we can comfortably employ a total of 48 
such police aides. We plan to continue this 
program at the rate of about 15 per year. 

All the police aides are uniformed to the 
extent of wearing a regulation police depart- 
ment ceil blue poplin shirt and black four- 
in-hand tie and blue trousers while on duty. 
They also wear a small numbered badge with 
the wording “Milwaukee Police Aid.” By 
the uniform they are easily distinguished 
and cause an impression on the public. 

This program is working out very satis- 
factorily. This is, of course, a slow process 
but the net results will be of great value to 
the department because the department will 
haye a reservoir of men that are efficient in 
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typing and shorthand plus the fact that all 
of these young men will gain a/general 
knowledge of the fundamentals of police 
administration and procedures and tech- 
niques that are used in the various bureaus 
and offices throughout the department. 
They win do a better job when they become 
full-fledged police officers on the street be- 
cause they understand the inner workings 
of the department. Further, they will be 
better material for promotional examina- 
tions and eventually will become competent 
and capable executives of the department. 
The most important factor in this case is 
that the department is obtaining the 
services of young men who have just com- 
pleted their high-school education and who 
are interested in police work. These young 
men will not have been working in other 
fields of endeavor and will not have become 
accustomed to the environment of the job to 
the extent that they do not desire to leave 
it. These young men are indoctrinated with 
law-enforcement philosophy at an early age 
and as a result should develop into efficient 
police officers. 

It is my firm belief that we in the Mil- 
waukee Police Department are on the right 
track and that the police-aid program is @ 
very valuable assets to every law-enforce- 
ment agency in the Nation. This police-aid 
program, as established in Milwaukee, will 
eventually improve the quality of our de- 
partment and will to an extent solve our 
recruiting problem. As a result of this pro- 
gram the citizens of our community will 
have the benefit of better trained and more 
efficient police department, 


Headiine of the Year: Eisenhower Admin- 
istration Is Not Against Big Dusiness 


OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the humor magazines 
regularly carries a department which it 
calls the Headline of the Week. This 
morning’s Wall Street Journal carries a 
headline which is much too good, from 
the standpoint of its humorous content, 
to be classed as merely the headline of 
the week. Some of the Members will, I 
am sure, agree with me that it deserves 
the designation “Headline of the Year,” 
or possibly the “Headline of the 434 
Years Following January 20, 1953.” 

The headline tops a news story on a 
speech by Victor R. Hansen who holds 
the position in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration as chief trust buster. The head- 
line is: “Antitrust. Chief Hansen Denies 
Administration Is Against Big Business.” 

I think the Members will agree with 
me that this message from Mr. Hansen 
is most exhilarating, if not somewhat in- 
toxicating. It had never been my im- 
pression that any notion had gotten 
abroad that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is against big business. Conse- 
quently, I had been overlooking the great 
need for denying such a notion, a need 
which Mr. Hansen has now squarely met. 
But perhaps I have not had my ear 
to the ground but, like Alice in Wonder- 
land, have had my ear on the ceiling. . ~ 


EXTENSION 
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Now since we have all received the 
exhilarating news that the Eisenhower 
administration is not opposed to big 
business, then comes the question of what 
the Eisenhower administration is op- 
Posed to. I call the Members’ attention 
to Mr. Hansen's answer. According to 
the Wall Street Journal account, Mr. 
Hansen, and I quote, “declared the Eisen- 
hower administration opposes ‘the mis- 
use of the economic power which big 
business is able to wield.’” 

That is a most interested statement. 
The present deadly and widespread mis- 
use of big business power is driving small 

ess people in all lines of trade to the 
Wall and they have been pleading, for 
More than 3 years now, to have the situa- 
tion corrected by the passage of the 
equality of opportunity bill, H. R. 11. 
This bill would strengthen the Robinson- 
Patman Act against price discrimina- 
tion, and it would thus place a moderate 
check on an ancient and well-known 
form of big business’ misuse of power. 

each and every occasion that this 
legislation has been up for considera- 
tion in Congress, however, the Eisen- 
hower administration has opposed it. 
The Department of Justice has opposed 
it, and the Eisenhower administration’s 
chief trustbuster, Mr. Hansen, himself, 

opposed it. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Hansen's 
Speech of last Tuesday was delivered to 
a convention of the National Congress of 
Petroleum Retailers. This is an organi- 
zation of small independent retail gaso- 
line dealers who have been presenting 

with their urgent and pleading 
Tequest to pass the equality of opportu- 
nity bill. 

There is no line of trade in which 
Small business people have been more 
Unmercifully crushed by big business’ 
abuse of power than in the retail gaso- 

business, Retail gasoline dealers in 
all parts of the United States are con- 
tinually the victims of price discrimi- 
Nation which is, as we know, the most 
deadly method by which big business can 
abuse its inherent power. During the last 
Congress, officials of the National Con- 
Eress of Petroleum Retailers—the group 
Which Mr. Hansen was addressing—pre- 
Sented to the Select Committee on Small 
Business studies showing that one-third 
of all the independent retail gasoline 
dealers in the United States go out of 

ness each year, as a result of the 
2 oil companies’ price discrimina- 

ons. 

I am fully persuaded of the truth of 

the Wall Street Journal's headline—the 
mhower Administration Is Not 
Against Big Business. The record does 
Not, however; support the claim that the 
nhower administration is opposed to 

g business’ abuse of power. 

I include here an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of August 21, 1957: 
4arrraust CHEP HANSEN DENIES ADMINIS- 

TRATION IS AGAINST Bic Bustness—Her 

TELLS PETROLEUM RETAILERS THAT EISEN- 

HowgR Opposes Misuse or Economic 

Powers 

Cuncrinwatt.—Antitrust Chief Victor R. 
Hansen declared the Eisenhower administra- 
tion opposes the misuses of the economic 
Power which big business is able to wield. 
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He denied, however, that the administra- 
tion is against big business. He claimed 
the administration has pursued a middle- 
of-the-road enforcement program, attacking 
monopolization and restrictive practices as 
they arise and wherever they may be found. 

Mr. Hansen told a meeting of the National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers, Inc., that 
this even-handed policy of antitrust enforce- 
ment * * is fair to all. 

“We are not against big business,” he as- 
serted. We are against the misuse of the 
economic power which big business is able 
to wield—the power to exclude others, the 
power ruthlessly to trample the shoots of 
competition growing from the fertile land 
of small business. Our goal is to promote a 
climate of free markets in which all business 
can prosper and grow.” 

5 GOAL CITED 

The antitrust laws, he added, “seek to in- 
sure that competitive markets, not Govern- 
ment regulation, guide our economic growth. 
Antitrust is Government action aimed 
at avoiding necessity for Government con- 
trol.” 

Mr. Hansen said the antitrust laws pro- 
hibit any combination which tampers with 
the price structure, even though such a com- 
bination might have desirable aims. As an 
example, he cited the gasoline price wars 
which so frequently plague petroleum re- 
tailers. 

“Without going into the rather mysterious 
origins of price wars,” he told the retailers, 
“Jet us assume that one starts in your town. 
Successive reductions have brought the 
profits from sales of gasoline to next to 
nothing. Even with the cooperation of your 
supplier, you still cannot meet the price of 
the station around the corner. 

“In desperation, some one points out that 
a price war is a battle that no one is winning. 
A meeting of your local association agrees 
that the only sensible course is for everyone 
to return his price to that prevailing before 
the price war started. Right at that mo- 
ment * * * the antitrust laws may come 
into play.” 

INVESTIGATIONS CONTINUE 


The antitrust chief said Government in- 
vestigations of the oil industry continue 
unabated. In fact, he said, one-fourth of 
the antitrust division's legal staff is working 
on pending cases or new investigations in the 
petroleum industry. 

One of these investigations already has 
gone before a Federal Grand Jury in Alex- 
andria, Va. Mr. Hansen said he wasn't per- 
mitted to disclose details of this inquiry, 
but declared, “I can tell you that it is 
authorized to consider the pricing structure 
of the entire petroleum industry.” 

He reviewed the history of Government 
antitrust action in the petroleum industry 
and said of the 1911 case which broke up the 
old Sandard Oil empire, that had the Govern- 
ment not won that case, there would today be 
but one crude oil purchaser, one refiner, one 
wholesaler * * * and, for that matter, may- 
be only one retailer, Standard Oil, for whom 
you would all be working.” y 


The Giveaway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received today a letter from Vice 
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President.George J. Burger, of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, which contains some very sound 
statements regarding a continuance of 
foreign aid. 

In his letter Mr. Burger quotes a tele- 
gram sent on August 21 to members of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
and another telegram sent on August 19 
to members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

These telegrams represent a poll of 
some 100,000 independent business and 


professional people and the consensus 


of opinion of this segment of small-busi- 
ness people. 

I take pleasure in inserting Mr. Bur- 
ger’s letter as follows: 

AuGusT 21, 1957. 
Hon. James C. Davis, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Davis: I think it can be 
said that the average man in the street and 
also coming from the grassroots the great 
majority are opposed to this continued for- 
eign aid or the giveaway program. f: 

Sure, after the termination of World War 
II. there was real justification, through the 
generosity of the American taxpayers, for our 
Government to assist many nations through- 
out the world as their economic conditions 
were in a deplorable state due to war activ- 
ities, But, I believe there is a time to call a 
halt or for a real examination for curtail- 
ment. 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business, we believe, has the largest indi- 
vidual membership, all voting members, of 
any business organization in the Nation and 
the federation membership, comprising in- 
dependent business and professional men, 
has been repeatedly polled on continuance 
of foreign aid. Bear in mind, in presenting 
this subject matter to our nationwide mem- 
bership, arguments for and arguments 
against were presented to the member and 
the member must then decide in his own 
mind what is best for the future of our 
Nation and for healthy conditions through- 
out the world, 

In each instance, when this poll has been 
made, the vote disclosed that the great ma- 
jority of cur membership favored curtailment 
and, carrying out the expressed mandate of 
our members, we repeatedly appeared before 
the Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations 
Committees of the Congress and advised them 
accordingly. 

We belleve the recent action of the House 
on foreign ald is a step in the proper direc- 
tion and it's our hope, in behalf of the 
American taxpayers and the people we rep- 
resent, independent business, that the Senate 
will concur in the action of the House. 

You will note the following telegram which 
was sent to all members of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee today: 

“Prior to our appearances before Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Relations Committees 
our membership comprising 100,000 were re- 
peatedly polled on continuance of foreign 
aid. Results of these polls disclosed ma- 
jority vote favored curtailment of foreign 
aid, and we so testified before committees. 

“Present House action is a start for long 
overdue correction and we urge your support 
to House action which will give some long 
overdue relief to American taxpayers and 
small business.” 

Also note the following telegram which 
Was sent on August 19 to all members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

“In our repeated appearances before For- 
elgn Affairs and Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees of the Congress, carrying out the direct 
mandate vote of our nationwide member- 
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ship, all independent business and profes- 
sional men, all voting members, no groups— 
the majority vote has been overwhelmingly 
in favor of curtailment of foreign aid. 

“The ever increasing tax load, and the 
more serious aspect due to excessive Govern- 
ment spending of the ever increasing spiral 
of inflation in our domestic economy, if it 
continues may go a long way in destroying 
the future of our Nation's economy. 

“Curtailment of foreign aid appropriations 
as voted by the House should be acceptable 
to the Senate and we trust the Senate will 
concur in the necessary cut of the appro- 
priations made by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

“Speaking for small business, will you 
make our views known on the floor of the 
Senate?” 

With very high regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, 


Do-Nothing Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, if the 1st 
session of the 85th Congress deserves 
this sobriquet, it can be construed to 
mean the public will be the principal 
beneficiary. 

It is true that the main efforts of this 
session have been directed toward mak- 
ing appropriations for domestic activi- 
ties, Defense Establishment, and various 
programs of aid to foreign nations. 
Aside from attention to civil rights, no 
other major legislation of far-reaching 
effect on the national economy has been 
approved. This is a good omen. Con- 
gress for many years has been besieged 
by minority groups seeking legislation 
designed to relieve or materially benefit 
their special problems, resulting in added 
administrative agencies and a maze of 
Government intrusion into the affairs of 
helpless citizens. 

The immediate result has been big 
government, heavy taxation, overgrown 
budgets, and inflation, to say nothing of 
the tendency to encourage evasions and 
dishonesty on the part of many citizens. 

The average citizen no longer enjoys 
the freedom to engage in any enterprise 
without first employing an attorney to 
explore the possibilities of defeat or fail- 
ure through the application of some 
public law. The prohibitions imposed 
by laws enacted and presently on the 
Statute books are contributing more and 
more to discourage initiative, not only 
individual, but corporate. There is just 
too much law interfering with the pro- 
verbial freedom of progressive minded 
individuals and groups who up to now 
have succeeded in making America the 
outstanding creative Nation of the world. 

Reviewing our international relations 
during the past decade reveals less than 
satisfactory success in challenging Com- 
munist influence in many parts of the 
Old World. It approaches the point of 
alarm when we see the trends in areas 
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of our own hemisphere, the Caribbean, 
Central and South America, becoming 
more and more tolerant to the guiles 
of communism. Congress and the ad- 
ministration should manifest more di- 
rect concern for the stabilization of gov- 
ernments in these areas where our influ- 
ence offers more assurance of creating 
and maintaining democratic strength to 
oppose the Communist threat through 
our back doors. The Old World has been 
the seat of power struggle during all his- 
tory and we see no visible reason to 
expect anything different in the future. 
It is not to be expected that in the usual 
course of human experience, Russian 
communism can sueceed in holding so 
* divisive peoples under her yoke for 
ong. 

The spirit of national freedom initi- 
ated in our Declaration of Independence 
and frequently enunciated through all 


our international contacts, has become’ 


altogether too strong among the smaller 
free nations to permit foreign domina- 
tion and mass enslavement. 

American democracy can be the in- 
strument through which Communist 
philosophy will cease to appeal to civil- 
ized people, provided we discard our 
fears of Russian strength, unite and so- 
lidify the forces of our continental 
neighbors, and return to a national pol- 
icy of economy, thrift, less exorbitant 
taxation, and a sound dollar of consist- 
ent value. A strong America of deter- 


mined people need entertain no fear 


of Old World supremacy. 


The Dam That Never Was 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1957 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave: 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following excerpt from an 
article written by Pat Munroe, which 
was printed in the August 15, 1957, issue 
of the Deseret News and Telegram, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: 

í THE Dam THAT Never Was 

The flow of Snake River waters through 
Hells Canyon the past decade has long been 
rivaled by the torrent of words pouring 
forth from Capitol Hill for and against 
a Federal dam. 

Most Congressmen concede that any 
chance of a high dam ever being built 
passed some years ago. Yet each year, new 
statistics, arguments, and histrionics are 
carted out for the annual performance in the 
public against private power fight. 

Next year the scene may change, with a 
move underfoot to outfit the aging issue as 
an Army engineers project. The extravagant 
claims and charges will probably be heard all 
over again, but with a special election year 
tang. : 

Yet it is unlikely that the debate will be 
able to match this season’s show, which had 
all the elements of good melodrama. 

On the Senate side, 
dryly laid down the Republican position 
while his Democratic colleagues ad libbed 
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enough vivid metaphors to keep the press 
gallery typewriters rattling. 

But the real show came in the House, 
where the dam's death scene was stalled 
for several weeks as Interior Committee Dem- 
ocrats used parliamentary tricks, quick exits, 
meeting boycotts, and protests over a lady's 
honor (Representative Gracie Prost, 
Idaho) to extend the run. 

When the final vote came, Representative 
JohN SayLor, Republican, Pennsylvania, said 
the dam was extinct as the dodo. The 
liberal Washington Post ornithologically re- 
ported the dam was more like the phoenix— 
a legendary bird that rose from the ashes 
of its funeral pyre with renewed youth. 

But the Post failed to add that the 
phoenix was also a myth—a purely fictitious 
bird. - 

Maybe it was a pretty good comparison 
after all. 


Straight Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received a reprint of Tom An- 
derson’s column “Straight Talk” in the 
September 1957 issue of Farm and Ranch 
magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 

His column in the September issue of 
that magazine deals with the United 
States Supreme Court, which in recent 
years has been brazenly usurping legis- 
lative functions, and has gone far afield 
from its constitutional jurisdiction in 
its efforts to amend the Constitution and 
make new laws. 

Mr. Anderson, as is the case with many 
thoughtful people all over our country, 
is concerned over these shocking and 
amazing decisions. He feels, as do hun- 
dreds of thousands of people from Maine 
to California, that this Court has justi- 
fied the terms “Black Mondays” and 
“Red Mondays” as applied to its Monday 
decision days. Mr. Anderson, as 80 
many other people are, is alarmed at the 
disastrous effects of these black Mon- 
day and red Monday decisions. He cor- 
rectly says: 

The Supreme Court members have for- 
feited their right to life tenure and should 
be made directly responsible to Congress and 
the people. Since the Court is making pol- 
icies it should be accountable to somebody- 
The political justices are now accountable 
to no one but themselves. 


Mr. Anderson’s article should have 
thoughtful attention and consideration, 
and under unanimous consent granted, 
I insert the article as follows: 

STRAIGHT TALK 
(By Tom Anderson) 


In ancient days the king could do no wrong- 
But this is 1957, and the Supreme Court can- 
The Supreme Court is not divine. God 
didn't create it. The people did. 

The belief that the Supreme Court is S 
holy, final, supreme authority is a fairy 
story unsupported by facts, history, or the 
Constitution. The Constitution provides 
only that “the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
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May from time to time establish.” Nothing 
is said about the number of courts or jus- 
tices, nor their pay, duties, or limitations. 

Let those who seem to feel that resistance 
to any decision of the Supreme Court is a 
Polite form of treason remember Abraham 
Lincoln's challenge to the Court: “We pro- 
Pose so resisting it (the Dred Scott decision) 
as to have it reversed if we can, and a new 
judicial rule established upon this subject.“ 
And Andrew Jackson cried, “The Supreme 
Court has handed down its decision: now let 
them enforce it.“ Alexander Hamilton wrote 
in the Federalist: “* * * the judiciary is, 
beyond comparison, the weakest of the three 
departments of power * * though indi- 
vidual oppression may now and then proceed 
from the courts of justice, the general liberty 
of the people can never be endangered from 
that quarter: I mean so long as the judiciary 
remains truly distinct from both the legisla- 
tive and the executive %7 

MODERN COURTISM 

But Franklin D. Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower all packed the Court with politi- 
Cal lawyers who were sympathetic to the 
aims of their administrations and connived 
to have the Court do their will. What the 
Breat Hamilton saw as a threat to liberty, 
the union of the executive and judiciary, we 
are now up to our necks in, 

For about 165 years the Supreme Court 
did what the Constitution told it to do: 
Said what the law is. The Warren court now 
Makes, and unmakes, the law. In the field 
of civil rights and civil liberties dedicated 
left-wingers of the Supreme Court are re- 
Making the Constitution and our lives. The 
Court is now the combined creature of New 
Dealism and Modern Republicanism, bent on 
changing our constitutional government into 
a centralized, all-powerful, socialist-labor 
Welfare state. 


QUIZ GAMES WHAT'S THE LAW TODAY? 


Thousands of lawyers and judges through- 
Out the Nation are fumbling their way 
through a maze of confusing and contra- 
dictory Supreme Court pronouncements 
based not on Constitution and precedent 
but on which way the social political winds 
are blowing. And based on which Justices’ 
hearts are bleeding for what social reforms 
and which Justices have what chips on their 
black-robed shoulders. * 

The historic “Black Monday” segregation 
decision in 1954 was just the beginning. It 
has been followed by a series of lawmaking 
liberal decisions limiting the power of States 
and Congress. 

from Black Mondays to Red Mon- 
days, the Supreme Court has just turned 
loose 5 of 14 convicted California Commu- 
nists (the other 9 will get a new trial) but 
it won't turn loose the sovereign States of 
the South to run their own affairs as the 
Majority of their citizens want them run. 
The Court has ruled that Government work- 
ers, unless they're in “sensitive” jobs, cannot 
be fired just because they're security risks. 
Thus “nonsensitive’ Communists may rub 
elbows daily with Government employees 
Whose jobs involve our very lives, The Court 
has virtually denied Congress its historic 
right to conduct investigations. . 

In the recent Steve Nelson case, the Su- 
Preme Court nullified sedition laws of 42 
States and now permits the Federal Govern- 
ment alone to prosecute Communists for 
plotting the Government's violent overthrow. 
The Court has recently opened FBI files to 
criminals and Communists. 

The supreme sociologists have declared in 
eect that communism is merely another 
Political party deserving of the same protec- 
tion as Democrats or Republicans. Thus 
dur Supreme Court suggests that commu- 
nism may not be subversive, after all, even 
though we're spending billions fighting it 
around the world. These rulings comprise 
the greatest Communist victory since Amer- 
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ica mistakenly saved Russia from Hitler. 
Come to think of it, have the Communists 
lost any cases before the present souped-up 
Court? 

LET'S AMEND THE COURT 

The Supreme Court office is granted for 
life, but only during good behavior: Thus 
Congress and the President have the power 
to curb or oust Supreme Court Judges. The 
Supreme Court members have forfeited their 
right to life tenure and should be made di- 
rectly responsible to Congress and the peo- 
ple. Since the Court is making policies it 
should be accountable to somebody. The 
political Justices are now accountable to no 
one but themselves. 

We the people have amended the Consti- 
tution 22 times. Let’s amend the Supreme 
Court. Instead of Congress having to spend 
so much time correcting Court decisions, 
why not correct the Court? Amendments 
11, 13, and 15 were adopted to overrule Court 
decisions. The Court needs curbing. Seems 
to me the best long-range plan to insure 
getting the best judges, not crusaders, on 
the Court might be to limit their selection 
to judges who've served at least 10 years on 
circuit courts of appeal. Thus we'd get 
men who've been dealing with legal prob- 
lems instead of dealing with politicians. 
Men who are disassociated from politics and 
the local political scene. And even then, 
maybe Congress should have to confirm by 
a two-thirds majority instead of a simple 
majority. But most important, let's amend 
the Constitution to limit the term of each 
judge to, say, 9 years, with 1 new judge 
replacing, each year, the judge with the 
longest tenure: first on, first off. 


What Is the Civil-Rights Bill and What 
Does It Mean to You? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Tom Anderson’s column Straight Talk, a 
regular feature of Farm and Ranch 
magazine, from time to time presents 
some very sound views on current prob- 
lems. In the August 1957 issue of that 
magazine he presents an analysis of the 
so-called civil-rights bill. 

His sound views on this iniquitous and 
vicious bill are well worth reading, and 
under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I insert this article herewith: 

STRAIGHT TALK 
(By Tom Anderson) 

What is the civil-rights bill, and what does 
it mean to you? 

“Civil rights” means that if you're a Prot- 
estant who hires only Protestants, or a Jew 
who hires only Jews, or a Catholic who hires 
only Catholics, you can be prosecuted by the 
Federal Government. It means you could 
be forced to hire the same number of Swedes 
as you do Italians or be punished for dis- 
crimination against national! origin. 

It means if you run a dancing school you 
could be forced to hire a qualified Negro in- 
structor or face possible subpena to appear 
before a United States district judge (they're 
appointed for life by the President) in a 
distant city at your own expense and prove 
yourself innocent. It means that if a school, 
park, public restroom (private homes and 
clubs are exempt, so far) is desegregated and 
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you try to interfere or prevent it, you are 
subject to arrest and imprisonment for con- 
tempt of court. It means integration would 
enforced by army bayonets and martial 

W. 

Under the civil-rights bill the Attorney 
General of the United States could bring 
legal actions in your name whether you de- 
sired to go to court or not, and the Civil 
Rights Commission could summon you on 
24 hours notice from any part of the United 
States to any place it might designate to 
defend yourself against charges of which you 
were ignorant until you got the subpena, 

' CONFORM OR BE CARPETBAGGED 


Under the civil-rights bill now proposed, 
the Justice Department could get a Federal 
court injunction against anyone who is 
“about” to take away another's civil rights 
or voting rights. If you defied the Govern- 
ment when it told you you had to hire a 
qualified Negro as your secretary, or as a 
salesman, or as a lifeguard at the swimming 
pool, you would be tried on criminal con- 
tempt charges without a jury. “Civil rights” 
means perhaps the beginning of the end of 
State government and individual freedom in 
America. 

That eminent Socialist-turned-Democrat, 
Walter Reuther, says, The problem of civil 
rights in the United States is an interna- 
tional issue * * * the key issue in the 
world.” 

We must pass civil-rights legislation, the 
Reuthers, Harrimans, and Kefauvers pro- 
fess, to keep Russia from exploiting against 
us our archaic horse-and-buggy conceptions 
of constitutional law, trial by jury, and other 
freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

Imagine. We must impress Russia, where 
the only people who vote are the 11 men in 
the Kremlin * * * where American soldiers 
with hands tied behind their backs, were 
tried by being machinegunned into a com- 
mon grave. * * Russia, which has butch- 
ered 20 million of its own citizens. 

Or, are we trying to impress England, 
where aristocracy and colonialism still 
reign * * or South American countries 
where military dictators reelect themselves 
without opposition with guns? Or, maybe 
it's the African cannibals, or the untouch- 
ables of India we're trying to impress? 

The same liberals whose hearts bleed so 
profusely for minority groups are now trying 
to kill the right to filibuster, which is the 
right of unlimited debate unless two-thirds 
of the Senators vote to cut off debate. The 
two-thirds requirement is adequate safe- 
guard against the abuse of free speech and 
is in itself a protection of the minority. 

Few northerners, even the worst bleeding 
hearts, if they knew and understood deep- 
South areas where backward blacks outnum- 
ber whites in some areas 2 and $3 to 1, would 
favor integration and full voting privileges. 
As in backward colonial dependencies, a 
people has to earn equality. To thrust it on 
them is to guarantee chaos. The beleagu- 
ered, back-to-the-wall South is not defying 
the Constitution, but upholding it. The Su- 
preme Court, not the South, is guilty. The 
Court is guilty of unlawful and unconstitu- 
tional judicial and prejudicial tyranny. The 
New Dealers, modern Republicans, and cru- 
sading Justices are forcing us down the road 
to a centralized Socialist-labor welfare State, 
in which individual States and individuals 
are under the heel of an all-powerful Fed- 
eral autocracy. 


LET ALL AMERICANS VOTE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

Under the civil-rights bill an enlarged 
army of Federal bureaucrats and FBI agents 
will march through Georgia laying waste to 
the southern way of life and leaving in their 
wake swarms of civil-rights carpetbaggers 
to intimidate the people and supplant local 
law with Federal law. Lower court justices, 
who hate to be reversed, are already being 
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intimidated. A civil rights law will be Ig- 
.mored, evaded, ridiculed and hijacked by the 
people no less than was the prohibition 
amendment, which was at least voted in 
(and out) by the people. All the American 
people should be allowed to vote on a civil- 
rights amendment to the Constitution. 

No court can successfully ban and bury the 
historic eustoms and beliefs of a sovereign 
people. A law cannot be effectively en- 
forced when it does not have the approval 
and support of a majority of the people. 

The civil-rights bill denies fundamental 
rights guaranteed everyone by the Constitu- 
tion: the right to own, manage, and enjoy 
property; the right of trial by jury; the right 
to be presumed innocent until proven guilty; 
the right of appeal; and the rights guaran- 
teed to the people and the States in the 9th 
and 10th amendments, limiting the Federal 
Government to the specific powers, except 
only those which the Constitution forbade 
the States to exercise. 


FORCED EQUALITY IS CIVIL WRONG 


We are chasing an Illusion of equality un- 
der socialism instead of the reality of free- 
dom under States rights and local self-gov- 
ernment. Many have been deluded into a 

morality which holds that equality 
and equal rights are the same thing. Forced 
equality contradicts the dream to excell; 
smothers individuality; restricts rights; re- 
moves freedoms; legislates mediocrity; waters 
down courage, thrift, self-reliance and initia- 
tive; and nurtures tyranny. Civil rights, like 
socialism, doesn’t level up—it levels down. 
An all-powerful Federal Government is a 
mass denial of freedom. 

This land of the free was conceived by our 
Founding Fathers to preserve the inequalities 
of its people by a minimum restriction of 
their liberties. But this land where any- 
body could be an eagle is being forced to be- 
come a land where everybody must become 
an oyster. 


FTC Drops Case Against Giant Stores 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent ruling by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission dismissing the complaint against 
one of the large chain stores of the coun- 
try indicates that there are some fatal 

, defects in existing statutes that need im- 
mediate attention. 

These big retail chains have already 
succeeded in driving enough small mer- 
chants out of business so as to be in 
complete control of many retail outlets. 
Having attained that station in our econ- 
omy, they are now striking out at and 
taking advantage of the consuming 
public, 

In that connection, I direct our col- 
leagues attention to the following item 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of August 15, 1957: 

FTO Drors Case AGAINST GIANT STORES 

The Federal Trade Commission ruled yes- 
terday that Giant Food Shopping Center, 
Inc., prepares sausage and meat loaf and 
therefore is a packer and outside of Fro 
jurisdiction. y 

The ruling enabled Giant Stores to go from 
FTO to Agriculture Department jurisdiction. 
The FTO thus had to drop charges against 
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Giant of inducing illegal promotional allow- 
ances. 

FTC Examiner Frank Hier said “intel- 
lectual honesty” compelled him to rule that 
“if any part of a person's business is within 
the definition of ‘packer’ (under the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act), no matter how small 
or insignificant, all of his activities are be- 
yond regulation by the Commission.” 

It's not the “cutting up, slicing, grinding, 
trimming, and wrapping meat that makes 
Giant a packer but the grinding up meat, 
mixing it with spices (as), in the case of 
sausage, to make meat products,” Hier said. 

The Commission had charged Giant with 
demanding illegal favors from suppliers for 
promotion of an anniversary sale. Dropping 
the complaint reluctantly but firmly, the 
FTC warned that the decision might be re- 
viewed. 


Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, on Federal Aid to States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, some 
States continually complain about the 
Government making aid available to the 
States. However, these States never ob- 
ject to accepting all the money the Gov- 
ernment will grant them. The State of 
Indiana is probably one of the best ex- 
amples of the foregoing statement, and 
under these circumstances I thought a 
letter which Mr. Andrew Jacobs, Jr., 
wrote to the Honorable MIKE Kirwan, 
was very illustrative of this fact. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert the letter and its enclo- 
sures in the RECORD: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 14, 1957. 
Hon. MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
Member of Congress. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear. Ma. Kmwan: I hope you will not 
carry out your intentions to deprive Indiana 
of Federal aid, as reported by the enclosed 
Associated Press dispatch. It is true our 
Governor has condemned Federal aid, and 
so has our general assembly. 

However, I think you, as a good Irishman, 
should appreciate any glimmer of GOP 
humor. $ 

Almost in the same breath Governor Hand- 
ley demanded Federal relief for Hoosier 
flood victims. 

The enclosed facsimile pages from the 
official 1947 acts of our general assembly 
proves it was merely having its little Joke. 
Note that chapter 377 condemning Federal 
aid is followed by chapter 378 demanding it, 
and this all occurred after chapter 178 had 
made full provision to grasp every Federal 
dollar in reach. 

The index page indicates the several sub- 
jects upon which the general assembly pre- 
scribed acceptance of Federal aid, 

You understand boys will be boys and 
things are somber enough in Indiana, Don't 
punish us because our GOP officials occa- 
sionally show a sense of humor. 

Even if our GOP officials were not trying 
to be funny, let’s be charitable. The dollar 
sign confuses them and their inconsistency, 
if not excusable, is at least understandable 
to men of good will, which we Democrats 
claim to be. 

Governor Handley has a brilliant plan for 
stopping excessive Federal taxation; that is, 
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to grab our money before Uncle Sam can 
get it. He has made some progress. 
Sincerely, 
ANDREW JACOBS, Jr. 


[From the Indianapolis Star, August 14, 1957] 
UNITED STATES Am FOR STATE RAPPED 


WASHINGTON—A veteran Democratic Con- 
gressman said yesterday he will oppose ap- 
propriating money for new Federal public 
works projects in Indiana, 

Representative Kirwan (Democrat, Ohio), 
a ranking member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, told a reporter the reason 
for his stand is the Indiana Legislature's 
opposition to Federal aid to the States, 

When told of Krmwan’s position, Repre- 
sentative Bray (Republican, Indiana) said, 
“I believe M Kirwan is confused.” He 
said Indiana Republicans do not oppose 
Federal grants in such fields as flood control 
and rivers and harbors projects, but do not 
want aid extended to new areas such as edu- 
cation. 

But Representative Denton Democrat, 
of Indiana, a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, said “Kirwan does illustrate the 
ridiculousness” of Hoosier Republicans 
fighting Federal aid. 

Both Bray and Denton argued Indi- 
ana is entitled to Federal aid in any event 
since its taxpayers contribute money for 
the grants. » 

Previously, Krrwan had said he would op- 
pose public works appropriations for Ne= 
braska. The Nebraska Legislature this year 
adopted a resolution opposing Federal grants 
to the States. 

They passed the same kind of thing in In- 
diana several years ago,“ said KmwaN. BRAY 
and DENTON said they knew of no such ac- 
tion. 

Republican Gov. Harold W. Handley 
of Indiana repeatedly has attacked the sys- 
tem of Federal grants to the States. 

Kwan indicated his stand would have no 
immediate applications. 

“But some day,” he added, “I will be sit- 
ting on a conference committee and if I 
can cast the vote that will kill a public 
works appropriation for Indiana, I will do 
it. I don’t want to presume on their legis- 
lature.” ; 

Kirwan was a member of a Senate-Ho 
conference committee that last week elimi- 
nated $25,000 in planning funds for the pro- 
posed Monroe Reservoir in Indiana. But the 
elimination was automatic because the ap- 
propriation had not been authorized by 
Congress. x 

“Indiana pays its proportion of the taxes 
in the country.“ Bray said in criticizing 
Kirwan's position, 

From the Indianapolis Star of August 14, 
1957] 


Beery WITH A Start 


A committee of State governors and Fed- 
eral aides is making some progress in an 
effort to draft an actual plan for transfer- 
ring some functions from the Federal Gov- 
ernment back to the States. The proposal 
to do so has been made by President Eisen- 
hower. 

There is no reason why it can't be done. 
All kinds of things which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now doing are things which 
States could do just as well or better. A 

great many of them are things which could 
be done by the communities, once control of 
them is restored to the States. 
One vital need is to be practical in plan- 
ning the first step. Functions should be 
chosen for transfer which the States can 
Teadily grasp and administer. The transfer 
pian, in short, must work. 

Preliminary agreement has been reached 
on a list of items which meet this require- 
ment. Included are school-lunch aid, dis- 
aster relief, vocational education, old-age as- 
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sistance on a need basis, and sewage waste 
treatment. These are things which could be 
transferred without any great disruption of 
Services and without creating any great 
Problems of administrative machinery for 
the States. They also are items in which 
consideration of need on a State basis is 
highly pertinent. 

Another vital condition is that Federal 
taxes be lifted or cut in specific and accu- 
rate relation to the transfer of functions to 
State control. The actual cost to the Federal 
Government of each function, including ad- 
ministration and other overhead should be 
detailed. Tax changes to reduce Federal rey- 
enues by the same amounts should be made 
at the same time the functions are trans- 
ferred. 

Once the initial transfer is planned, it will 
be necessary for the people of each State to 
make sure that their own representatives in 
Congress understand the wisdom and impor- 
tance of what is being done. Some will have 
to do some adjusting in thinking of them- 
Selves as representatives of a State. 

The hardest task will be in conditioning 
both legislators and planners in Washington 
to the possibility that every State may not 
Wish to continue every program over which 
the Federal Government relinquishes to State 
control. 

There is the new sewage-treatment aid 
Program, for instance. Indiana communi- 
ties received grants totaling $996,00 in the 
Year ending June 30 to help them build sew- 
age-treatment plants. The cost of the proj- 
ects involved totaled $3,662,954, the rest of 
the money coming from local sources. The 
Projects receiving this aid represented about 
half of the sewage-treatment development 
in the State during the year, the total cost- 
ing about $7 million. But spending for this 
Purpose amounted to more than $20 million 
in Indiana in each of the 3 previous years, 
before the Federal program was set up. In- 
diana progress in this field under the stimu- 
lation of Federal aid has been about a third 
Of what it was without Federal aid. 

The important thing is to make a start in 
shifting responsibilities and functions from 
the Federal Government back to the States. 
The example needs to be set. The proce- 
dure needs to be worked out and used. Then 
it will be possible to select other functions 
for transfer. With each succeeding step the 
Process will become easier and smoother. 
With each step the States will become strong- 
er and more able to take the next step. With 
each step the Federal Government, relieved 
ot a few more of its conglomeration of inter- 
ests and activities, will become more able to 
function effectively in its proper field. 


Equal Rights Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
19 several Members spoke in favor of the 
€qual-rights amendment, I regret that 
I was unable to participate in the dis- 
Cussion at that time and under leave to 
express my remarks would like to again 
reiterate my unqualified support for an 
€qual-rights amendment. 

One argument against the equal- 
rights amendment on which great stress 
is laid by opponents is that the passage 
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of the amendment would cause endless 
confusion and litigation, Our whole his- 
tory refutes such fear. 

We have always believed that a bad 
law should be changed in the interest 


of freedom, liberty, and democracy. The 


equal-rights amendment to the Consti- 
tution would not be accomplished in a 
day, and every State would have time 
to amend her own laws before the 
amendment actually went into effect. 

Of course there would be litigation, 
for every new law is subjected to litiga- 
tion necessary to establish its constitu- 
tionality, interpretation, and application 
to our lives. Why should fear of chang- 
ing laws prevent passage of the equal- 
rights amendment granting full citizen- 
ship to more than half our population? 

I sincerely hope that Congress will 
recognize its responsibility and cause 
early passage of the equal-rights amend- 
ment. 


Secretary Gates and the Corona Hospital 
Closing Hassle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, although 
I much regret the closing of Corona 
Naval Hospital, and favor installation of 
a naval hospital in the Long Beach-Los 
Angeles port area where many thousand 
service personnel and dependents ur- 
gently need it, I feel Secretary of the 
Navy Thomas S. Gates has been sub- 
jected to unwarranted abuse in connec- 
tion with the matter. Hostile and un- 
founded stories appeared in newspapers 
in the vicinity of Corona regarding an 
interview with the Secretary by a local 
group. These were transplanted whole- 
sale into a nationally syndicated column. 
Subsequently columnist Bob Considine 
wrote a column in closer coincidence 
Secretary Gates’ statement of the fac 
as follows: 

GATES’ VERSION Or CORONA INCIDENT 
(By Bob Considine) 

New Tonk, August 19.— This is the first 
time I've ever been operated on without an 
anesthetic,” Secretary of the Navy Tom Gates 
said to a friend in the wake of a recent 
snafu over the announced closing of a naval 
hospital. 

Gates, one of the smartest, best-natured 
and courteous men on the Elsenhower team, 
was widely accused lately of being rude and 
arrogant to a delegation of Californians who 
converged on San Diego to discuss with him 
the scheduled closing of the 750-bed Corona 
Naval Hospital. It was charged he brushed 
them off with a handshake or two and disap- 
peared in the midst of a swarm of rear 
admirals.” 

SILENT SAUND 

Actually, Gates says he was never told he 
was expected to meet with the group. Con- 
gressman Dal Saunp, Democrat, of Call- 
fornia, who later joined in roasting Gates for 
snubbing the group, was a guest aboard 
Gates’ plane, 
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Not once during the flight from Washing- 
ton and return did Saunp mention he had 
alerted his people about a meeting with the 
Secretary, according to Gates’ story. 

Gates had just undergone a press confer- 
ence in which he explained why the hospital 
and many other drains on the Navy's appro- 
priation dollar had to be lopped off, when— 
upon leaving for his next appointment 
Sauxp asked him to say hello to a group. 
There was still no mention of a meeting. 
Gates shook hands all around, posed for pio- 
tures, bid them a cordial farewell, and went 
on about his business, 

“NOT AWARE” 


He is quoted as saying he was not aware 
until the next day that after a talk with 
Saunp, the group had become embittered 
enough to issue blasts at the Secretary and 
threats of repercussions at the polls. 

Teapot tempest? Perhaps, but it is a 
sample of the pain and ruffied political feel- 
ings that attend any shrinkage in Federal 
spending. The Secretaries of the several 
branches of the Armed Forces, for example, 
are the likeliest targets of any vote-conscious 
Congressman whose district has been affected 
by a cutback, 

The Corona Naval Hospital is a peace cas- 
ualty, and the area can no longer count on 
income from the hospital's doctors, nurses, 
and patients. The Navy says there will be 
no hardships, medically . There are 
hospitals at San Diego and Pendleton, as well 
as at Long Beach. 

The irony of the attacks on Gates and men 
like him is that Congress itself ordered the 
cuts which individuals in the Congress decry 
when the orders are carried out. A further 
irony is that quite frequently a Congressman 
who has beat his breast in righteous indigna- 
tion over the shutdown of some profitable 
installation in his district will—having made 
his show in front of his constituents—call up 
the Secretary and say, “I know you had to do 
what you did.” 

OTHER CUTS 

Gates tried to explain on the coast that 
he will effect savings in the Navy's investment 
in his home State, Pennsylvania, just as 
readily as anywhere else. 

To protect the Navy's shrinking funds, and 
keep its hardware ahead of the enemy’s, 
Gates recently lopped 18,000 civilians off the 
payroll and mothballed 60 more outmoded 
ships. For port merchants, the retirement of 
a ships were as if 60 full payrolls were 
ost. 

So Gates gets rapped. 

Shortly after a nationally syndicated col- 
umnist rapped him last week, Gates’ Penta- 
gon phone rang. Sherman Adams of the 
White House was on the phone. 

Welcome to the club,“ said the greatest 
punching bag of them all. 


List of Offenses Triable Without a Jury 
in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the proposal requiring a 
jury trial in voting rights cases, the fol- 
lowing table lists some of the offenses 
which may be prosecuted in the police 
court of the District of Columbia with- 
out a jury: 
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Maximum penalty Nature of offense Maximum penalty 


2130. . Offenses connected with practice of the | $100 or 90 days. 36215 ae Joying ee in violation of child Ist offense: $100, 30 days, 
healing art, except for practicing medi- 5 Jaws and regulations, or hindering or both per ‘day. od 
cine without a license. enforcement, offense; $200, 90 days, 


2409. ] Violation of laws with respect to registra- | $200 or imprisonment in or both per day. 
tion of nurses. workhouse for 60 days. 36-442 Violating L aein of chapter or regulas- | $300 or 90 days, 
6-631. ....-...| Violation of laws with respect to insanitary | $100 or 90 days (each tions regarding industrial safety. 
buildings, day’s Violation a sepa- || 40-104........ Violating provisions of chapter or regula- | $300 or 30 days or both, 
rate offense.) tions regarding rT of motor 
6-119h..._....] Violation. of laws or regulations relating | $300 or 90 days or both. vehic) 
to quarantine. 40-605 (4) Operating vehicle faster than regulations | $300 or 90 days. 
G-304_.-..-.-.] Violations re reporting requirements for | $200 or 90 days or both. 1 
births. 40-000. Hit and run driving involving substantial | Ist offense: $100, 30 days, 
Violation of garbage disposal laws $100 or 60 days or both. property damage. or both. 2d offense: 
panes on pe bee ee Do. 11 Wen ith . 15 20 days, or both. 
Du oper ty exceeding 43900 Destroying or in ng with any appa- | $100 or 30 days or both. 
22-1107_.... Unlawful asso mbly; profane and indecent | $250 or 90 days or both. ratus owned, operated by, or in charge 8 


2 ree Public Utilities Commission or its 


22-1112 2 1 exposure, not before minor $300 or 90 days. 
22-1115-6._..- Interferring with foreign diplomatic and $100 or 60 days. or both. 46-319 () Knowingly falsifying or not disclosing a | $100 or 60 days or both 
consular offices, officers, property. material fact to obtain or Increase unem- and repa alee 0 
1 Salo of tobacco to minors under 16.810 or 20 days, Ployment compensation payments to amount re- 
Disorderly conduct (breach of peace) $250 or 90 days or both. self or another. ceived, 
Wearing or using insignia of certain organ- | $20 or 30 days or both. 46-319 (0. Willful violation of provisions of chapter | $200 or 60 Thm or both 
izations by nonmember, regarding unemployment, r aiina per day. 
or concealment of property by condi- | $100 or 90 days. for which no penalty specified. 
tional yendee with intent to defraud, 47-2207. ..<.-+ Violating provisions of chapter regarding | $200 or 60 days or both. 
1 5 s for purpose of prostitution $250 or 90 days or both. public auction permits. 
000000 $300 or 90 days or both. 47-2347.....--| Violating provisions of chapter or regula- | $300 or 90 days. 


$100 or 30 days or both. 


$300 or 90 days. 
Ist offense: $100, 30 days, 
or both. 2d offense: 
$200, 60 days, or both. 


tions regarding general license law; fail- 
ing to file information required therein. 


Sale of unwholesome fool 

Drinking alcoholic beverage on street park 
or parking lot, or in vehicle thereon, or 
in unlicensed’ public place, or durin, uig 
prohibited hours; being drunk in sw 
places or at such times; being drunk and 
ne the peace of any person any 

me. 


The Communist Collectivist System Will 
Destroy the Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there has come to my attention 
some interesting observations by a mem- 
ber of the Bavarian Landtag, Dr. Walter 
Becher, Secretary General of the Sude- 

ten German Council. Dr. Becher cites 
interesting statements made by one 
Walter Wannenmacher, a Sudeten Ger- 
man journalist and economist, who after 
World War II was detained for 10 years 
at forced labor in Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia. Mr. Wannenmacher has written 
a book entitled The Country of the Of- 
fice-Desk Pyramids,“ published in 1956 
after his release from the forced labor 
organization in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Walter Becher sets 
forth his conclusions in an interesting 
and clear manner and I commend this 
material to the House Members. 

The articles follows: 

THE FAILURE oy THE COMMUNIST ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM 

On these pages I want to leave aside the 
horrors of the Communist system, the secret 
police, the political persecution, the terror 
and the fear in which the slaves of Com- 
munist dictatorship are living, and which 
are the main characteristics of a Communist 
system. I merely want to discuss here one 
side of this criminal system—namely its 
economic side, 

The Communist and collectivist economic 
system perverts all human sides of character. 
It is an unnatural, antinatural, antirational 
Way of life. It is therefore no wonder that 
the Communist economy has failed in every 
State under Red rule (not only Poland, but 


all Communist states need Western help), 

and that misery and low-economic standard 

are inherent characteristics of communism. 
Mr. Wannenmacher writes: 


THE REASONS FOR FAILURE ARE INHERENT To 
THE SYSTEM 


“It would be an instructive task to divide, 
for the years 1938 and 1955, the number of 
produced units of goods by the number of 
existing office desks in any one of the fac- 
tories in Czechoslovakia. The result would 
be that a much inferior output of production 
would fall to the share of each office desk. 

“An office desk, if the same is placed pro- 
tectively in front of you, is a good thing, a 
much better thing than a shovel. If you 
do not move this instrument, this sudorific 
instrument, not one kilogram of coal will 
get from the wagon to the pitheap. And it 
is merely this kilogram, thrawn from the 
wagon and landing on the pitheap without, 
of course, rolling back on the tracks, for 
which you will be paid in the nationalized 
industries, owned by the people. The office 
desk, however, justiy belongs to the desired 
achievements of a socialist production. You 
need not to move it. All you have to avoid 
is to fall asleep, if somebody may notice it. 
If only some piece of paper lies in front of 
you, you will have an alibi, and if you cover 
the same with numbers and letters, it means 
work—work without damage to heart and 
lungs, without a feeling of weariness in arms 
or legs, work, by which a man may support 
himself better than by using a shovel. Work, 
the meaning of which nobody will ask for, 
since every questioner would have to lose 
such an office-desk position himself, You 
are imbedded in the joint mass of the office- 
desk owners, who certainly plot among each 
other, but never to such a degree that the 
procreative instinct inherent to the office 
desks would be hindered or stopped, on the 
contrary, the true aim is to further this in- 
stinct by replacing one desk owner, removed 
by means of intrigues, by two new ones. If 
you have become a member of the working 
intelligentsia, the great number of those 
small lice troubling the workers has been 
increased by one, Well, you will think your- 
self, they do not notice it—considering these 
hundreds of thousands of small lice. The 
main thing is that there are no political 
objections to your person, that you make a 


bow to the ruling doctrine. Whoever in- 

tends to become a small louse, has to grow 

crooked at an early time. 

“The manner in which mothers feed their 
babies with pablum is known to everybody: 
there is 1 spoon for father, 1 for mother, 
1 for the little sister, and now 1 for the 
pussycat * * A witty young man of the 
Skoda Works had to shovel out molding 
sands, many hundreds of shovels, In the 
manner mothers do it at home, the man 
whispered, rhythmically, the names of the 
profiteers of this his activity: 1 shovel for 
me, 1 for the confidant, 1 for me, 2 for my 
comrade the deputy director, 1 for me, 3 for 
the SNB (Corps of the Nationa! Security), 
1 for me, 4 for the comrades in the ministry. 
It would have been a pleasure to send Karl 
Marx personally to him as auditor. No doubt 
that the man enormously exaggerated the 
percentage of profiteers’ shovels to their 
total number, but he has nevertheless quoted 
50 many of the typical profiteers that we 
are able to group them immediately; there 
is the group of office desks belonging to the 
field of action of police or public adminis- 
tration; there are the party as well as the 
field of action creating public opinion; there 
are the office desks belonging to the fields 
of economy, planning, production, transpor- 
tation, financing, and distribution. In or- 
der to maintain all those sitting behind 
office desks, which were newly installed in 
the last 10 years, people have to devote part 
of their sweat for that purpose. Indeed, 
anyone who shovels has to move so many 
shovels a day as a tribute to the office-desk 
owners.“ 

THE SECOND REASON FOR THE FAILURE IS THE 
INABILITY OF THE OFFICE DESK HOLDERS, ALSO 
INHERENT TO THE SYSTEM 
But there is still another decisive quality 

inherent in this collectivist bureaucratic sys- 
tem of Communist economy, It is a fact 
that this bad, inferior, and irrational system 
is necessarily advocated and carried out by 
the inferior part of every nation concerned, 
by this nation's worst elements and indi- 
viduals. Only these feel themselves com- 
fortable in such a system, while all capable, 
intelligent, and decent men are being dis- 
tanced, handicapped, and repelled by this 
system, 
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Miss Ira Wolfert, after having visited Com- 
Munist Czechoslovakia, wrote in Esquire, 
January 1957: 

“A society that is not designed to bring 
Out the best of its members is valueless to 
those who live in it. But the Communist 
society now installed in Prague is designed 
to bring out the worst in its members.” 

This is true equally for the political sys- 
tem as well as for the economic system of 
Communism. Mr. Wannenmacher states the 
Same in his own words: 

“This systematized economy needs hun- 
dreds of thousands of office desks, it alone 
Needs an army of staff officers, each of whom 
Should be a genius. Geniuses, however, are 
born in a limited number only, and the 
Geniuses actually born are mostly caught 

im the different sieves of selecting systems 
before they are able to reach the decisive 
Posts. 

“Indeed, we may maintain: There is not 
One office desk imaginable to be missing. 
That surplus yalue rooting in the number 
Of office desks is bound te system. Hardly 
lower, however, is the number of shovels 
Which must be moved by the laborers to 
cover the damage caused by the people at 
the desks owing to their incapability. Is 
it unimaginable that this system could be 

e by other people? * * * Therewith we 
reach the problem of selecting men. 

“Selection of men means to decide whom 
to give power over people and to what de- 
Bree. As for capitalism, the customer deter- 
mines the sum the contractor will earn. 
Who earns much, will get power over many 
People. He alone will be incapable for the 
task, he will have to give part of power to 
Subordinates. These vassals of financial 
Power the employer will select with regard 
to their individual capability to multiply 
the amount of money. This system finally 
Tesults in a selection according to the abil- 
itles of the single person with regard to an 
increase of sale and reduction of costs. The 

register the result of cleverness—it is 
easy to measure it. But there is no con- 
Crete measure for ability in the Socialist 
“one-party state“ Behind the decision on 
the smallest amount of power fo be imposed 
Upon somebody, there is the question: What 
is he going to do with this power? Will he 
Use it in such a way that he will cause as 
little harm to me as possible? Selection 
according to common profit, as demanded by 
the theory of the Marx-Leninism, is in dis- 
tinct contrast to the actually practiced selec- 
tion according to the harmlessness of the 
People in question. Common profit cannot 
be measured exactly—harmlessness, how- 
ever, can be measured correctly. So it can 
measured whether the person concerned 
has adopted himself to the necessary doc- 
trines of the Marx-Leninism or not. If the 
man seems to be well informed concerning 
the valid political conceptions, his harmless- 
us to his political line is rather probable. 
And this probability is still increased when 
receiving satisfactory results after investi- 
Bating the man's past. 

The most effective recommendation for 
the harmlessness of the candidate will be 
therefore his dependence on his sponsors as 
Well as his talent not to become disagree- 
able to them. Being far too efficient, might 
be dangerous. The best chance for being 
Belected in the Communist system have 
those people who distinguish themselves by 
Servility, diligence, discipline, good behavior, 
and an unobjectionable past—that is the 
type of the untalented, servile career-hunter. 
One must be able to praise, with the same 
routine, Chrustchow today, as having praised 
Stalin yesterday. 

“The routine is more important than the 
head, A skiliful, sly routinist will keep his 
head on his shoulders, a ‘full’ head rolls more 
easily, 

“In case the servile careerist will be ad- 
Mitted to the circle of profiteers, the better 
his conduct, the easier his advance will be, 
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A man of conduct does not say the truth 
all the time, on the contrary * * *. 

“Thus we discover that the selecting sys- 
tem of the Communist favors the career- 
hunter with blinkers. Nobody will expect 
to find among men of this type especially 
objective talents. * * * Due to the kind of 
selecting system the results cannot be dif- 
ferent from what we find behind the offi 
desks. * * * ` 

“There is no confidant, no member of the 
industrial council, no functionary of the 
party, who has not become superior to an- 
other, appointed to this position, Nobody 
will reach this circle of profiteers, who has 
not been coopted. In this way the selected 
will remain between themselves, a ‘private 
circle,” which demands that its rules be 
silently respected.” 

As for the rulers in the Communist system 
Mr. Wannenmacher says the following: 

“The men commanding the top pushbut- 
tons of the ‘switchboard of power’ excel the 
average by their intensive desire for pre- 
dominance, vanity, courage (it is no bagatelle 
to balance yourself on the ladder’s high 
rungs), and by their exquisite slyness.” 

They, in no case, excell by some actual 
talent or any creative abilities. Mr. Wan- 
nenmacher furthermore declares about the 
Communist type in general: 

“It is a paranoid type. He pursues, be- 
cause he feels himself pursued. His world 
of imagination is so loaded with enormous 
energies that he will not face facts which 
do not fit in it. * * * He is an artist of di- 
alectical hairsplitting, he has sold himself 
to the ideology, because he is addicted to an 
inordinate desire for power; he will remain 
a demoniac all his lifelong. One has noth- 
ing to do but to look at the photographs 
of the men in question and you will find out 
that according to this diagnosis, it is easy to 
get on with these faces. 

“Let us think of an assembly of such para- 
noid types, laying down guiding principles 
according to which people of similar type 
should live and act. These principles will 
not be drawn up according to facts but to 
‘jargon.’ For, in cases in which the facts 
contradict the jargon, nobody will dare to 
expose himself in front of his enemies by 
putting his finger on this sore point, thus 
proving his ability for heresy. The people 
for whom these principies are valid, will do 
nothing for their part which could commit 
themselves in the eyes of their employers. 
They would, less than ever, acknowledge 
facts conflicting the ‘jargon,’ they would re- 
main within the framework of the orders 
dictated and never move a finger out of 
their own initiative. Therewith, we have 
revealed the roots of the intellectual steril- 
ity in the East. Each initiative needs a per- 
mit of the competent ‘profiteer.’ Who does 
not think independently, cannot run great 
risk.” 

CONCLUSIONS 

This is the Communist economic system 
in present Czechoslovakia as the Sudeten 
German journalist, economist, and author 
Walter Wannenmacher sees it. This system 
is common to all Communist states. It is 
Only one part of the criminal Communist 
system, the other sides, the terror, the secret 
police, the proaganda and so forth are left 
aside on these pages as mentioned before. 

The Communist economic system, the col- 
lectivist system is bad and inferior in itself, 
in the first place. Secondly, only inferior 
elements can work within this system, all 
able men are being handicapped by it. The 
inseparable sign of this system will be al- 
Ways: economic misery, and suppression of 
freedom. 


All those who suffer under this Communist 


economic system are decent men: the 
workers, the able handicraftsmen, those, who 
understand business and organization, all 
gifted men, who in any normal human s0- 
ciety are producers, organizers and leaders. 
With Communism, however, they, in reality, 
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are all slaves of a dull and inhuman anti- 
natural and collectivist system, which sup- 
presses all good sides and ingenuity, and 
cultivates all bad sides of character, elevat- 
ing bad men only. 

The decent men are all inmates of one 
huge concentration camp, a forced labor 
camp, which, indeed, has along its boundary- 
lines barbed wire fences and machine gun 
towers in order to prevent escape, much 
alike to the forced labor camps, which, 
after all, are still numerous in the Commu- 
nist countries. But not only the inmates 
of these camps—all inhabitants of a Com- 
munist State are slaves, 

When the free world maintains business 
relations with Communist countries it re- 
ceives goods, fabricated by slave laborers, 
No doubt, the Communist rulers can trade 
only because they force the people to work 
in misery. Thus any trade of the free west 
with Communist countries helps to uphold 
the slave-owner system of Communism. 80 
does any economic aid gjven to Communist 
States, such as Yugoslavia or Poland. 

As far as Czechoslovakio is concerned, the 
Communists know very well why they en- 
tirely expelled those 3.3 million Sudeten 
Germans and suppressed all Czechs and 
Slovaks of the parties of the center and the 
right. These people understood the perverse- 
ness of the Communist system and hated it. 
From the Communist standpoint they had 
to be removed, 

In Czechoslovakia the Communists, after 
1945, offered the possibiilty to work with 
them in the National Front regime to the 
Czech leftists only. These leftists, to- 
gether with the Communist Party, installed 
the above pictured system and enabled the 
Communists to fully seize the power in 1948. 
Later on they were permitted to go to the 
West, where the majority of them keep 
leading positions in Radio Free Europe. Cer- 
tainly the Free Europe Committee knows 
today, what the Communists in Czechoslo- 
vakla knew before, namely why it supports 
the leftists and National Fronters of Czecho- 
slovakia, while suppressing and distancing 
all decent Czechs, Slovaks, and all Sudeten 
Germans, 

In Radio Free Europe the National Front 
leftists, of course, preach their own eco- 
nomic policies—not too much different from 
the Communist ones—resolutely declaring 
that no return to the economic state of af- 
fairs prior to the Communist takeover is, 
possible. 

We fully disagree with these disastrous 
policies. We believe that propagators, co- 
authors and former profiteers of the system 
pictured above should not be supported by 
free men, and that not only the Sudeten 
Germans, but also the Czechs and Slovaks 
deserve to live once again in full political 
and economic freedom. 

We believe that both support for a collec- 
tivist way of life in exile as well as trade with 
the Communists slave owners should be dis- 
continued, and that the free world should 
embark in abolishing the Communist s 
and misery, and in bringing full genuine 
freedom to the slaves of communism. 


Commentary on Supreme Court Decision 
in the Du Pont Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
z OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1957 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr, Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a reprint from Ed 
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wimmer's column which appeared in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
The reprint follows: 


FORTUNE ATTACK ANSWERED IN PUBLISHER'S 
Own Worps—GM Case DEFENDED 


The present trend to economic turncoat- 
ism showed up at its worst in a recent edi- 
torial in Fortune magazine, in which Su- 
preme Court Justice William Brennan was 
accused of being antibig business, for his 
part in the Court's decision ordering a di- 
vorcement of General Motors from Du Pont 
control, 

According to Fortune, Justice Brennan 
(who wrote the majority opinion) ignored 
40 years of precedent and administrative ex- 
perlence—enunclating radical new concepts 
of antitrust theory—and placing virtually 
every big company under a cloud of sus- 
picion. 

Fortune wept over this decision coming 
at a time when the people seem to have 
accepted bigness as a source of efficiency, 
and solemnly pronounced that the Justice 
Department may now proceed against any 
big business without even bothering to prove 
monopoly or restraint under the Sherman 
Act. 

No foundation whatsoever exists upon 
which any of these charges can be based, 
and I think that Fortune editors know it. 
They should know it, because even high- 
school students are aware that the Sherman 
Act was passed by Congress to prohibit the 
control of one corporation by another— 
wherever there is a tendency to substantially 
lessen competition. They know also, that 
the Congress tried to strengthen the pur- 
poses of the Sherman Act by passing the 
Clayton Act, Robinson-Patman Act, and 
other laws, and that all Justice Brennan and 
his associates on the Court were trying to 
do, was to uphold the law. 

Purthermore, Fortune states that If the 
Court's decision is accepted as public 
policy, then the United States is placed In 
the position of equating bigness with bad- 
ness, which is the reddest of red herrings 
now so widely used to associate needed eco- 
nomic reform with wild-eyed radicalism. 
Consider, please, the words of Mr. Henry 
Luce, himself, publisher of Fortune, who 
said in his own publication in 1933: 

“If neither business nor Government 
makes any move whatsoever in breaking 
down business into smaller, more compact, 
more mobile units; if bigness is to remain 
the standard concept of the economy * * * 
we must prepare ourselves for a different 
order of things; an order in which the 
powers of Government are not limited; in 
which the right to risk and profit is not 
clear; and in which the making, the selling, 
and the buying of the biggest show on earth, 
are all mysteriously controlled from above.“ 

Later, in 1944, John K. Jessup, chairman of 
the board of editors of Life, Time, and For- 
tune, said: 

s years ago, all corporations were 
limited In their right to own other corpora- 
tions. They can be limited again. A law 
providing for some form of Federal incor- 
poration could change the whole course of 
corporate development. Such a law would be 
unwise if it reduced the size of business units 
below maximum efficiency, but many busi- 
nesses are too big for their own good. 

“No government can ever locate that point 
exactly for every industry, but ours can make 
a start, We can oppose unnecessary giant- 
ism, and demand that corporations prove 
that they need to be as big as they are.” 

General Motors is the largest corporate 
combine in the world. Its sales may reach 
$12 billion this year, Assets over $8 Dillion. 
Net profits last year nearly $1 Dillion. It 
has 629,000 stockholders, Over 600,000 em- 
ployees. Admits to more than 50,000 de- 
pendent suppliers. If closed down for any 
lengthy period by labor strife, this one com- 
pany could spark a depression. 
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We believe that Henry Luce was thinking 
straight when he called upon big business 
to unwind—and we believe, with the Court, 
that General Motors is a corporate combine 
far too big for any other corporate combine 
to control. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Congr or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTIÓN 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorn as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included In the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6!4-point 
type; and all rollcalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction Is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Reconp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10 Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except tn cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11, Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
cript and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


The National Security Training Commis- 
sion and Edgar G. Shelton, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the finest instruments of 
Government which has been created in 
recent years has been the National Se- 
curity Training Commission. This body 
has been under the leadership of some 
of our ablest Americans, including Gen. 
David Sarnoff. 

On June 30 of this year, the Commis- 
Sion wound up its work and voluntarily 
ended its operations.- Mr. President, I 
May say that is an unusual thing for 
a Government commission to do. 

I am proud of the Commission for 
Many reasons. One is that its Director 
Was Edgar G. Shelton, Jr., a young man 
from my State, who for a period of time 
Was associated with me, as a member 
of my staff. He did an outstanding job, 
in keeping with the high standards he 
has set for himself all his life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement summarizing the 
Commission's activities be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, so that Amer- 
icans may have full knowledge of the 
faithful service the Commission has per- 
formed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 

I wish to pay tribute to the National Secu- 
Tity Training Commission, which on June 30 
concluded its task, filed its final report with 
the Congress, and voluntarily closed its door. 
Seldom is it that a permanent Government 
agency voluntarily goes out of business when 
its task is completed. Few agencies have 
faced difficulties of the magnitude which 
faced this Commission—and few have 
achieved the degree of success the National 
Security Training Commission has achieved. 
I believe that this is due largely to the caliber 
of the men who served on the Commission 
Over the years. 

Some of the most outstanding Americans 
of our age have given freely of their time and 
effort—without compensation—to serve as 
members of this Commission. 

The National Security .Training Commis- 
sion was created by the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951 and came 
into being on June 19, 1951. 

Under the chairmanship of the late Senator 
James W. Wadsworth in 1951-52 the Commis- 
sion began its activity and submitted its first 
report. Under the acting chairmanship of 
the late well-known scientist, Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, the Commission was kept alive in 
1952-53. The late Maj. Gen. Jullus Ochs 
Adler, of the New York Times, who served as 
Chairman from 1953 to 1955 provided the 
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leadership which led to 20th Century Minute- 
Men, the 1953 report to the President which 
became the basis for the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955. The late Lt. Gen. Raymond S. Mac- 
Lain, of Oklahoma, who was a member from 
1951 until his death in 1954, was one of the 
great civilian soldiers of our time. My fellow 
Texan and statesman, William L. Clayton, 
who is well known to all of us, was a member 
from 1951 to 1953. 

One of the most distinguished admirals in 
history, Thomas C. Kinkaid, served on the 
Commission from its beginning to its end. 
Warren H. Atherton, past national comman- 
der of the American Legion, served from 1953 
to 1957. Albert J. Hayes, president of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
served from 1954 to 1957. In 1955 Gen. Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith was appointed to the Com- 
mission and in 1955 one of the almost legend- 
ary figures of American industry, Gen. David 
Sarnoff, president of RCA, became the Com- 
mission’s final Chairman. 

With men such as these it is little wonder 
that the Commission accomplished great 
things when faced with many obstacles. It 
is due largely to this group that we today 
have an effective, growing, trained Reserve. 

The Commission's task was born of the 
danger with which we were faced in 1950— 
unpreparedness. No nonveteran reserves 
were trained between World War II and 
June 1950. Then came the Korean war. 
Over 600,000 veterans of World War II were 
recalled to active duty in place of the men 
whom we had failed to train. 

The conscience of America was shaken. 

The UMTS Act was passed in 1951. 

The NSTC was created. Its purpose was 
to help build a trained, nonveteran Reserve 
through the promotion of a 6-month Reserve 
training program. 

The Commission, on October 29, 1951, 8 
mitted legislative recommendations to the 
Congress. 

These recommendations were reported 
favorably by the two Armed Services Com- 
mittees, but the House of Representatives 
recommitted the legislative proposal. 

The Commission did not give up. On De- 
cember 1, 1953, the members submitted to 
the President a report entitied “20th Century 
Minutemen,” which became the basis for 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. From 1953 
through 1955 the Commission was instru- 
mental in developing the national Reserve 
plan, which after numerous and almost in- 
surmountable executive and legislative prob- 
lems became the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
on August 9, 1955. 

The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 wrote into 
law the three basic objectives of the NSTC 
report of 1953. They were: 

1. A 6-month Reserve training program. 

2. The replacement of veterans in the 
Ready Reserve by trained nonveterans to the 
greatest extent possible under the require- 
ments of the national security, thus per- 
mitting veterans to transfer to the Standby 
Reserve if they so desire. 

3. Selective recall of the Standby Reserve 
in the event of emergency, to do away with 
the inequities which existed in the recall of 
veterans during the Korean war. 

It should be noted that the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955 did not require war veterans to 
participate involuntarily in the Ready Re- 
serve. And, as of July 1 of this year about 
700,000 Army veteran reservists have been 
transferred to the Standby Reserve. One of 
the main reasons this has been possible is 
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the success of the voluntary 6-month, Re- 
serve training program. 

The Reserve Act of 1955 did not give the 
authority to draft young men into the 6- 
month program even though the Commis- 
sion and the Defense Department had re- 
quested such authority. The program was 
entirely voluntary. 

In December 1955, Gen. David Sarnoff, 
newly appointed as Chairman of the Com- 
mission, decided that the American public 
must be told about the new Reserve program. 
He suggested that an entire week in the 
spring of 1956 be set aside for the purpose 
of an educational campaign through all pub- 
lic media such as radio, television, newspa- 
pers, magazines, and motion pictures. He 
secured the wholehearted cooperation of the 
radio-television ind z 

The National Security Committee, a pri- 
vate citizens’ group, sponsored what became 
FRAG as Military Reserve Week, April 22-28, 
1 

Military Reserve Week set off the most in- 
tensive educational campaign on behalf of 
the Reserve in peacetime history. The cam- 
paign was supported by private organizations 
and the radio-television industry. 

Over a period of only a few months there 
were 173 special radio programs broadcast at 
least 12,725 times; 19 special television pro- 
grams shown at least 5,885 times—5 of which 
were seen and heard 14,200,000 times; radio 
spot announcements were broadcast locally 
at least 175,938 times. TV spot announce- 
ments were shown locally at least 50,744 
times. Over 6,000 radio-TV spots were broad- 
cast on the 3 networks or their affiliates and 
heard and seen 995,200,000 times. One hun- 
dred and fifty-six plugs by radio-TV stars 
on the 3 networks were heard and seen 
928 million times. The public-service radio- 
TV time (not counting talent) used to plug 
the Reserve program was worth nearly $3 
million. 

This is to the everlasting credit of the Na- 
tion's free television-radio industry. 

After Military Reserve Week the Reserve 
program began to grow. 

Today the program is a success. 

This is due in large measure to the con- 
tinual educational program which was waged 
from the day the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
became law to the present time, The Armed 
Forces, the many private organizations, 
public-spirited individuals, the free radio- 
television industry, and the press deserve the 
Nation’s thanks for their persistent and ef- 
fective effort in helping to build a strong 
Reserve. 

On February 5, 1957, the Commission re- 
assessed its role and wrote to the President 
stating in part, “Now that the Reserve pro- 
gram is well underway, the members of this 
Commission feel that our mission has been 
accomplished. * * * We recommend, there- 
fore, subject to your approval, that the Com- 
mission terminate its activities on June 30, 
1957, and thus make a contribution, even 
though small, toward reducing the expenses 
of Government.” 

On March 25, the President, reluctantly 
accepted the Commission's proposal. 

On June 30, the Commission closed its 
doors. 

On July 15 the Congress received their 
final report. 

Where does our Reserve stand today? 

Before World War II, our entire military 
Reserve consisted of about 400,000 men, 
many of them inactive and untrained. To- 
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day we have some 2,500,000. ready reservists 
with nearly 1 million of them in active drill- 
pay status, plus some 700,000 standby re- 
servists. 

On June 30, 1950, Just as the Korean war 
broke, the Army Reserve and Army Na- 
tional Guard in active drill-pay status num- 

` bered 384,000. Three years later, June 30, 
1953, just prior to the Commission’s report 
to the President they numbered only 373,000. 
Today they number 678,000, an all time 
high. 

On June 30, 1954 over 78 percent of all 
reservists were veterans. In the Army Re- 
serve alone 98 percent were veterans. Today 
this imbalance is being remedied by the 
tens of thousands of nonveteran 6-month 
trainees who are entering the Ready Re- 
serve, permitting veterans to move to stand- 
by status. 3 

In the first 6 months of this year, the 
Reserve components of the Armed Forces 
have grown more rapidly than in any com- 
parable period in peacetime. Particularly 
gratifying was the upsurge of enlistments in 
the 6-month Reserve training program. In 
the spring of 1956 there were only about 
600 enlistments per week. Then came Mil- 
itary Reserve Week. By June 1956 enlist- 
ments were up to about 1,000 per week. By 
April 1957, the rate had increased to more 
than 4,000 a week—equivalent to an annual 
rate of well over 200,000. 

This is not the result of accident. The 
success which has become apparent during 
the last few months didn’t just happen. It 
has taken an incredible amount of work over 
u period of 6 long years to accomplish this. 

Full credit should go to all, both in and out 
of the Government, who have worked so 
hard on the program. Certainly, however, 
there would have been no 6-month Reserve 
training program without the ‘Commission 
and its outstanding members. 

Due to their efforts in creating our 20th 
Century Minutemen the Nation is more 
secure. With the ever growing strength fur- 
nished by our Reserve the chances of world 
peace will be improved. 

The NSTC can well be proud of its con- 
tribution. 


Inflation and What Congress Might Do 
About It—Statement by Roger M. 
Blough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, during 
the course of the testimony of Mr. Roger 
M. Blough, chairman of the board, 
United States Steel Corp., before the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manonery! asked Mr. 
Blough as to some of his ideas in com- 
bating inflation. 

Mr. Blough has submitted a prepared 
statement entitled “Inflation and What 
Congress Might Do About It.” With the 
statement are two exhibits: First, ex- 
cerpts from an address by Mr. George 
Meany, president AFL-CIO; and, second, 
a lead editorial from the Economist of 
July 20, 1957. 

I believe that the Members of Congress 
would be very much interested in this 


material, and I ask unanimous consent 
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that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and exhibits were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INFLATION AND WHAT THE CONGRESS MIGHT 

Do ABOUT IT 


(Statement by Roger M. Blough, chairman 
of the board, United States Steel Corp.. 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, Washington, D. C., August 1957) 
Several times during this hearing, Senator 

O'Manoney has asked me for a personal 

opinion regarding what the Congress should 

do about inflation. 

I cannot profess any great competence in 
many phases affecting this problem, al- 
though we are painfully familiar with some 
aspects of it. Nevertheless, if these hearings 
are going to have a constructive purpose it 
is evident that only at the level of inquiry 
suggested by Senator O'’MAHONEY will that 
purpose be achieved. Accordingly, I here 
outline my thoughts. 

The first and foremost contribution the 
members of Congress can make toward cur- 
tailing inflation is to understand it. This 
is not easy. Yet those responsible for pass- 
ing or refraining from passing legislation— 
and in either case the responsibility is 
equally great—cannot carry out their indi- 
vidual responsibilities in the matter without 
a reasonably clear understanding of the 
problem. To this I quickly add that busi- 
ness, too, must, in turn, do all it can to 
understand the matter so that we may like- 
wise carry out our respective responsibilities. 

It is, of course, almost impossible in a 
short space of a few paragraphs to discuss 
the problem adequately; but nevertheless I 
will try to the best of my ability. 

Economic forces are set in motion when 
an excessive supply of money or credit is 
seeking less than enough goods and services. 
At times, although not currently, a part of 
this excess supply of money may be caused 
by the Government spending more than its 
income, It is an oversimplification to say 
that the most direct remedy for this type of 
situation is for the supply of money or credit 
to be restricted, for the deficit spending to 
end and for the supply of goods and services 
to increase. 

Deficit spending and balancing budgets is 
a political matter involving many complex 
aspects of taxation, national defense, na- 
tional welfare and a host of other problems 
with respect to which observations of mine 
would be of little moment in the present 
situation. 


Likewise, I believe that everyone in Con- 
gress is familiar with the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board with respect to the supply 
of money and credit, which is its special 
function. 

On the other aspect of the matter, the sup- 
ply of goods, I perhaps can throw some light. 

It is common knowledge that what we as a 
Nation produce is all we have to divide 
among ourselyes, money being the medium 
of exchange with which we make the divi- 
sion. As workers, what we can buy with our 
pay, rather than the number of dollars, is 
the crux of the matter. 

We in steel can do something In the steel 
part of the general supply picture to increase 
the supply of steel. That our corporation 
and the steel industry has been doing. To 
do this requires sayings from people who 
earn wages, savings from those who invest 
and receive dividends and interest, and sav- 
ings in the form of income reinvested in the 
business by the corporation itself. For steel- 
making requires many costly furnaces, ma- 
chines of great size, raw material develop- 
ment at home and abroad, and many other 
extensive and expensive items of plant and 
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equipment. Only from those savings can 
the great results which come from a fertile 
combination of men and machines be 
achieved. Only in this way can we increase 
the supply of goods and thus add to the total 
wealth of all of us. 7 

We in management can do our part in the 
training of manpower, securing better equip- 
ment, and many other things, all of which 
will improve what is commonly called pro- 
ductivity. This is really little more than a 
short-hand way of referring to constant 
product improvement and constant cost 
reduction. 

It is when we come to cost reduction that 
the shoe pinches. Because the largest costs 
of all which we must pay in the conduct of 
our business are employment costs, whether 
these costs relate directly to our employment 
cost or to our suppliers. 

As we have demonstrated in the hearings 
by reference to our published figures, our 
corporation’s employment costs per hour 
have increased at the annual rate of 8.1 
percent on the average for the past 17 years. 
Our total costs have risen during the same 
period at the rate of 8.8 percent. The best 
we can indicate for the improvement in out- 
put or productivity is between 2 and 3 per- 
cent. (Incidentally, a widely accepted fig- 
ure for annual improvement of productivity 
nationally is closer to 2 percent.) 

Holding in abeyance for a moment the 
alternates which Congress may have in this 
situation, as a corporation we have in the 
main just two alternatives. The first is to 
reduce cost as rapidly and effectively as we 
can. Mr, Hood has indicated in his state- 
ment some of the things we are trying to do 
about this. We believe that we have had 
some success. 

The second alternative for us is to increase 
prices. The consequences of not increasing 
prices within competitive limits has been 
shown in Mr. Tyson's statement. 

We have done both these things in an at- 
tempt to overtake our rising costs, Our 
price increases have averaged 5.6 percent an- 
nually during this 17-year period. The dif- 
ference between this and our cost increases 
has been made up with greater efficiency, 
primarily brought about by investment of 
savings. Putting it simply, our price in- 
creases have refiected primarily an inflation 
in our costs which we were unable to over- 
come with greater efficiency. 

While the figures will differ, other Ameri- 
can businesses are in much the same situa- 
tion. 

Now Congress clearly cannot correct this 
situation by legislating greater efficilency— 
by legislating a greater annual productivity. 
This is the job of each individual enterprise 
and can only be done individually. 

But can Congress do anything about the 
wage-cost increase aspect of the matter? 
This, I believe, is a thorny problem which 18 
not of easy solution. ~ 

I know that many believe that the greater 
the power of labor, and its control over costs, 
the more likely it is that there will be over- 
reaching by labcr of any productivity im- 
provement. This, I think, is a matter for 
Congress to determine in its own way after 
hearing from all concerned. 

To avoid, however, giving a disproportion- 
ate share of the total product of an industry 
or of the country to labor, one of two things 
must happen: The first is necessary price 
increases, which have the effect of converting 
the money gains of labor into lesser gains In 
real wages. This results in the real wage in- 
creases more nearly approximating produc- 
tivity gains. If this i; done, capital invest- 
ment is less likely to be stified and that in- 
vestment, which is the only real source of 
improving the lot of everyone, including 
labor, will not dry up. 

The other alternative is to lessen the 
control labor has over increasing costs. 
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What Congress tan or wishes to do in this 
field is, of course, a serious political question 
of great import. Congress ir now investigat- 
ing various phases of Jabor and will, of 
course, be in the best position to weigh the 
relationship between the existing forms of 
labor organizations and the bargaining power 
thus obtained. Against this it will also be 
able to weigh the many reasons advanced by 
advocates of large labor organizations for 
tuch form. It is, as before noted, a complex 
Political and practical problem, the solution 
of which I do not attempt to forecast. 

But of this much I em confident. Con- 
gress cannot and should not attempt to solve 
the matter of wage pressures by enacting 
Wage controls, whether or not accompanied 
by price controls. Such controls have ac- 
complished relatively little even under the 
Stress of hational emergency and in my view 
Would have no chance at all in peacetime. 
Nor would such controls be desirable in a 
Vital, growing peacetime economy which 
must have flexibility both for labor and in- 
dustry if that economy is to remain healthy. 

Attempts to control wages or prices or both 
Of them would be the surest way yet devised 
to inject the virus of degradation and decay 
into the greatest industrial economy on the 
face of the earth. 

This is not to say, however, that reducing 
the degree of inflation Is a hopelets task, 
There are a number of ways to work at the 
Matter productively: 

With the passing of the postwar period 
of shortages, it seems to me that natural 
Pressures are beginning to make themselves 
feit in many segments of the economy and 
will constantly be more and more noticeable 
4s a factor in slowing down general inflation. 

In the light of this subtle change in our 
economic picture the monetary policy of 
restraint on money and credit now being pur- 
Sued by the Federal Reserve Board may have 
a constantly growing effect. To what extent 
that policy should be followed is. I believe, 
& matter to which Congress has been giving 
Much attention. I can suggest nothing to 
help the competent hands of those in charge 
of it. : 

Additional evidence of this pressure 
against inflation, even the wage-cost type. is 
the catching up of more and more industries 
from a supply point of view. In the pres- 
ence of & greater understanding by employers 
and unions and employees of the inflation 
Spiral—an understanding we are earnestly 
trying to achieve in our own situation—this 
fact should also have an increasingly bene- 
ficial effect. 

A beneficial role which Congress can 
undertake is this. Although it is recognized 
that Co has many political pressures 
upon it, nevertheless individual Members of 
Congress can consciously examine every pro- 
posal from this point of view: What effect 
will it have on the amount of savings and 
the investment of those savings in the 
Sources of production from which comes 
Cur constantly improving output. 

If a given measure will increase savings, it 
is almost sure to increase production and 
‘productivity. If it does so, it is bound to 
decrease inflationary tendencies and at the 
Ramé time improve the standard of living 
for everyone. If the measure adopted by 
Congress hurts savings, it cannot possibly 
help in the struggle against inflation. 

This constant look at savings is the most 
important contribution Congress can under- 
take, I believe, and it is a never-ending one 
Affecting many of the measures which Con- 
ress is constantly making whether such 
Measures relate to taxes, appropriations, or 
almost anything else. è 

A third, and I believe the most productive 
long-range measure which involves no legis- 
lation and in which each one of us can help, 
is this. Let us keep on trying the American 
Way of telling the people and of having them 
understand. If they ‘understand they will 
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help, for after all they have the greatest 
stake. I believe that the people of this 
country have their own way of taking care 
of great national problems such as inflation. 
If they can understand it, the problem is 
half solved. 

There are attached to this brief statement 
two other statements which are worthy of 
particular note. The first is a recent state- 
ment by Mr. George Meany, which recognizes 
the problem and I believe also at least por- 
trays an attitude which if we all had it 
would help solve the matter. 

The second is the lead editorial from the 
Economist of July 20, 1957, which more 
clearly than I can do it discusses inflation, 
its causes and possible solutions, It also 
shows that other countries have much the 
same problem as we do. 

To sum it up, I believe that with increased 
productivity, greater production, more pub- 
lic understanding and with voluntary re- 
straints on the part of all of us—employers, 
unions, consumers, and every important seg- 
ment of our economy, the threat of inflation 
can, at the very least, be slowed down. 
EXCERPT FROM ADDRESS BY GEOGRE MEANY, 

PRESIDENT, AFL-CIO, BEFORE THE CHICAGO 

FEDERATION OF LABOR AND THE CHICAGO 

ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 

JULY 9, 1957 


But let me point out to you that the real 
internal threat to our way of life lies per- 
haps in the subject mentioned a few mo- 
ments ago by Mr. Block when he speaks of 
inflation, prices, wages. All of these things 
have to do with the maintenance of the 
American economy. And the real threat, the 
thing that the Russians have been look- 
ing fondly forward to for many years is the 
collapse of the free enterprise system. In 
fact, they have been preaching the idea to 
their students for many years that there 
must be a collapse in the American economy. 
Their thinking is based upon two apparent 
weaknesses in our economy. First, the con- 
stant danger of inflation followed by defia- 
tion. Secondly, the clashing interests of 
management and labor. 

These two problems are closely inter re- 
lated. In the very nature of the free enter- 
prise system, production is geared to a basic 
incentive. On the one hand, capital and 
management want more; on the other hand, 
labor wants more. Both want more con- 
stantly. These desires are natural and 
healthy and possible of attainment if pur- 
sued with commonsense and intelligent 
self-restraint. 

As the dynamic economy of ours keeps go- 
Ing. it keeps growing and greater rewards 
are available for those who contribute to the 
processes of production. But labor cannot 
make progress at the expense of the rest of 
the economy and business cannot make 
progress at the expense of the rest of the 
economy. Neither can take out more than 
they put in. Let me put it another way. 
Labor can't put the fellow out of business 
who fills the pay envelope and then still 
have a filled pay envelope. The employer 
cannot overprice the customer beyond the 
customer's means and still expect to have 
a customer. Both labor and management 
have a responsibility to each other, to the 
community and to the Nation as a whole. 
Only through the exercise of such responsi- 
bility cam we avoid the pitfalls of inflation 
and eliminate some of the labor-manage- 
ment conflicts which have plagued us in the 
past. 

{From the Economist of July 20, 1957] 
Non Possu mus? 


On Monday Mr. Thorneycroft hastened 
again to the microphone to explain what he 
did not mean by his warning words last 
week. There is, after all the flurry, no crisis; 
“Exports are rising, production is going up. 
There is a large volume of investment and 
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a good outlook of a trade surplus with the 
rest of the world.” All this is true. Why, 
then, did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
decide to sound the alarm last week? There 


‘may well be doubts about the wisdom and 


the timing of the way he did it, but the 
answer is very simple. He was drawing atten- 
tion, not to any present crisis, but to the 
continuing crisis of our times, the fall in the 
value of our money. 

Inflation is like sin. Everybody is against 
it, but it goes on. The only remarkable thing 
about the present public fuss over inflation— 
stirred up as it has been by the recent rash 
of price rises—is that it has taken the public 
60 long to get to this point of apprehension. 

It is fair enough to ask the Chancellor, 
after his crying havoc last week, what he pro- 
poses to do to stop the rot; the Government, 
after all, controls not only the public purse 
but the supply of money in the public's 
pockets as well. It is, however, altogether 
unfair not to recognize that any effective 
remedies that Mr. Thorneycroft might now 
propose are likely to be wildly unpopular 
among large sections of the community, in- 
cluding some of his most vehement critics. 
There are, in fact, two questions to be asked 
about any proposal to halt the chronic pro- 
pensity to inflation. The first—“What will 
do the trick? —is economic. The second 
“Can't it be done?“ —is political. 

The fall in the value of money is a simple 
fact, only too visible to every citizen and 
only too easy to grasp. The economist's 
explanation of how it comes about is more 
complicated and full of nice distinctions. 
Even so, its gist can be simply put. There 
are, broadly, two kinds of inflation. There 
is the inflation that is caused by “too much 
money chasing too few goods,” that is, by 
excessive demands at existing prices for the 
goods and resources available; and there is 
the inflation caused when (above all) wage 
costs persistently and generally rise faster 
than output. In practice, of course, the 
distinction between “too much money” and 
“too much wages” as the cause of inflation 
cannot be pressed too far: in each case the 
consequence is a general rise in prices, either 
pulled up by excessive demands or pushed 
up by excessive costs; and the so-called cost 
inflation could not continue if there were not 
enough money about to enable the ever- 
higher wages and the ever-higher prices to 
be paid. 

With the reservation, it is obviously useful, 
when locking for the appropriate remedies, 
to diagnose what variety of the inflationary 
infection has now to be treated. (One or the 
other has been with us, under all kinds of 
governments, almost continually since early 
in the Second World War.) There can be 
little argument about the guise in which the 
infection presents itself for treatment at this 
moment. It is cost inflation, and overwhelm- 
ingly the largest cause of it is the way in 
which the trade unions are exploiting the 
present strength of their bargaining posi- 
tion; the Chancellor's critics are, in effect, 
asking: What are you going to do about 
wages? It is not now, primarily, the pres- 
sure of total demand that sparks the present 
and prospective troubles. Two or three years 
ago it was different. Then it seemed evident 
that the leading cause of the inflation, with 
the consequent climb in prices, distortion of 


production, diversion of resources, delays in . 


trade, deficit in oversea payments, and drain 
on the reserves, was excessive demand. And 
the Government set out to contain the de- 
mand inflation by making money dearer and 
scarcer, Some will say that the tight money 
policy has been disappointingly slow and 
partial in its effects—not surprisingly when 
the public sector of the economy is so large 
and, relatively, so undisciplined financially. 
But the fact is that the policy has succeeded 
in its main objective; to check the growth in 
demand and safeguard the balance of pay- 
ments. 


— 
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The volume of demand in Britain has not 
in fact increased at all, until now, in the 
last 2 years. But, in consequence, after 
rising by about 4 to 5 percent a year until 
mid-1955, industrial production has, until 
now, not increased—even though invest- 
ment in the capacity to produce has grown 
all the time. This is the price that has been 
paid, and the argument for constraining 
demand still further, in order to hold back 
inflation, ia not, on these facts at any rate, 
strong. Indeed, it is hard to believe that 
this country can either escape from its di- 
lemmas or seize its modern technical oppor- 
tunities by putting a permanent ceiling upon 
its output. It is practically, as well as theo- 
retically, true that the only constructive way 
out of the impasse is by producing to the 
top of our bent. But the vital rider to this 
truism is that cost and prices shall not out- 
strip, as they are outstripping, our rate of 
production. Cost (or wage) inflation is 
plainly the present foe. 

This is by no means yet out of bounds; 
but it is becoming, and will become, still 
“more apparent. Last year, while industrial 
production did not rise at all, personal in- 
comes rose by some 7 percent; and under 
the pressure of wage increases we look like 
having at least that degree of cost inflation 
this year. Moreover, Britain achieved last 
year what, in view of these wage increases, 
was a relative stability of prices (the cost 
of living has risen by only 3 percent in the 
past year, and 2 percent of this has come in 
the last two months.) The reason for this 
halt was that, with relatively slack demand 
for their products, industrialists have been 
absorbing some of the wage increases by a 
cut in their profit margins. They are not 
likely to go on doing this much longer. The 
Post Office, as well as other public and pri- 
vate bodies, seem inclined, in determining 
their inevitably higher charges, to discount 
the future, as well as the present, inflation 
in costs. The reason for this trend is that 
demand is already beginning to pick up. 
The seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production was about 1½ percent higher in 
April than in January; and in the absence 
of fresh restraints in demand, industrial pro- 
duction by the end of the year might be 
expected to be running 4 to 5 percent higher 
than at the beginning. Even then demand 
would be no more than half way back to 
what should be, after recent investment, our 
full capacity to préduce, But the brutal 
question must be: at what cost is expansion 
possible in terms of prices at home and, 
competitively, abroad. 

What can the Government do about wages? 
The question, it should be repeated, is even 
more political than it is economic, It has 
to be put to public opinion, and particularly 
to the trade unions, at least as bluntly as to 
Mr. Thorneycroft and his colleagues. The 
choices, at any rate, can and should be 
stated. The first and most desirable—but 
on the present showing of, say, Mr. Cousins’ 
utterances, the least likely—is the complete 
revolution of thought in the trade unions 
that would put production, earnings and the 
workers’ real income before the unending, 
and unsatisfying, race for larger money 
wages, It is presumably in pursuit of the 
hope of influencing unlon members (not 
necessarily union leaders) toward this 
course that Mr. Thorneycroft and Mr. Mac- 
leod are still pressing the project for an 
impartial—and trusted—body to hand down 
the tablets of economic truth. They are 
right at any rate in assuming that, when the 
pinch of continued inflation at last does 
outweigh the meretricious gains of overfull 
employment and stuffed pay packets, it is 
the climate of public opinion that will be 
decisive. 

The second choice, too, depends upon pub- 
lic opinion, It is to refuse wage demands 
where they should not be afforded, and first 
of all in those nationalized undertakings 
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that are overmanned and in deficit—and 
where, in one way or another, the easy way 
out is to find the money and pass on the 
cost, It means being will, if need be, to 
stand up to strikes instead of buying them 
off. And the third and harshest choice, 
which goes to the heart. of the economics 
of inflation, is to make it impossible, even 
at the cost of continuing to rein in the 
economy and at the risk of disproportionate 
unemployment, for employers, whether pub- 
lic or private, to find the money to meet 
extravagant claims and pass on their cost, 

The Chancellor can justly ask which one 
or more of these remedies his critics, and 
his followers, want. Central control of 
wages is surely ruled out; and price control 
is no remedy at all. Eoth he and they know 
perfectly well where the real interests of 
every section of the community lie: in a 
high-producing and high-earning economy, 
unimpeded by inflation of any sort; in a 
steady increase of output and productivity, 
with earnings and profits, investment and 
(indispensably) savings, going up in, and 
not out of, step/ The Government cannot 
escape the responsibility of leadership. But 
the remedy cannot simply be imposed, This 
country and its people face great opportuni- 
ties. Those of every class and doctrine who 
will the end of ridding this country at last 
of the blight of inflation must themselves 
will the means. Or are we to say that we 
cannot help ourselves? 
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Need for Industrial Development 
in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by an outstanding and forward-looking 
citizen of my State, Mr. R. E. Dumas 
Milner, dealing with the need for indus- 
trial development in the South: Mr. 
Milner is a member of the executive 
committee of the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Board. A young 
man of 40, he is one of our State's and 
the South's leading businessmen. I 
take this opportunity to commend Mr. 
Milner on his effort in behalf of the 
South and its industrial growth, efforts 
which are of great value to our Nation 
as well. This statement is sound, and is 
a challenge to our national thinking. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Fam SHARE 
(By R. E. Dumas Milner) 

The expanding industrial potential of the 
South is not being fully realized today by the 
Government Federal procurement program. 
This is a situation which is not only harmful 
to the South itself but also damaging to the 
economy and welfare of our Nation. When- 
ever a major portion of our country’s popu- 
lation and resources are not efficiently uti- 
lized, the country as a whole, its economic 
health and its ability to defend itself is 
weakened. 

The Federal Government is the largest 
single customer for American business in our 
economy. It, therefore, plays a major role 
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with respect to the welfare of American busl- 
ness, It is a role which has its effect on the 
living standards of our people. It is a role 
which the South must fully appreciate. 

America's Southland is no longer a waste- 
land. In every State, county, and nearly 
every city new industries and businesses are 
epringing up almost overnight. In Missis- 
sippi alone, nearly 10,003 new industrial jobs 
were created in 1956—a reflection of the 
progressive thinking of the State that is 
helping itself achieve a logical balance of 
industry and agriculture, 

The South is responding to the needs of the 
20th-century America. In order to promote 
increased industrialization, it is overhauling 
its educational system. The sharecropper is 
rapidly being replaced by the skilled machin- 
ist and technician. Those of us who live 
and work in the South are proud of the 
progress that we have made. We are fully 
persuaded that we are ready, willing, and 
immediately able to contribute to our na- 
tional defense program as competently and 
as fully as any other area of our Nation. 

It is, therefore, unfortunate that the South 
has to date not received its full and fair 
share of Government business. We do not 
in the slightest wish to place ourselves in the 
position of in any way minimizing the im- 
portance of other areas in this Nation but 
we do know that the lack of heavy industry 
in the South is holding the South back. We 
know, furthermore, that the Government de- 
fense contracts are vital to the development 
of such heavy industry. ‘In this fiscal year 
it is expected that some $30 billion of defense 
contracts is being awarded by Uncle Sam. 
Only a minute part of this total is being 
awarded to southern business. We deserve 
our fair share and we are not getting It. 

Growing industrialization in the South 
would not only assist the South and strength- 
en our national defenses, it will also acceler- 
ate unity in our country which would bode 
well for the future of America. Traditionally 
the strength of America lies in its solid mid- 
dle class community. These are the people 
who make and consume the bulk of our Na- 
tion's goods. They are the ones who pay the 
most taxes, who do the most work and upon 
whom the living standards of an area rest. 
They are indeed the heart and backbone of 
America, 75 

Without ever-increasing industrialization 
the South cannot provide the Jobs and the 
incomes so necessary for the growth of the 
middle class. American large-scale indus- 
trialization is necessary for this growth. 

The Federal Government must act so as 
to correct the present contractual imbalance 
which keeps the South from sharing fully 
in our country’s development and prosperity. 
This is a national problem and merits the 
attention of all Americans whether they 
live in the North, East, South or West. It 
specifically calls for growing awareness and 
mobilization in the South itself. 

The solution that I propose is the forma- 
tion by Presidential appointment of a com- 
mittee to coordinate the requirements of 
the Federal agencies with the industrial ca- 
pacity of the Southern States. Such a com- 
mittee composed of legislators and business- 
men, should have the responsibility to ad- 
vise Federal agencies of the proposed facill- 
ties and potentialities of each State. It 
should coordinate its activities with the 
State Development Boards of each State. 
In this way the Southern industries will get 
the backing and support that they need to 
contribute “the mostest and the fastest” to 
the economy of the country, 

This is not a request for special privilege. 
This is not a request for Government sub- 
sidy, This is rather a request by the South 
for an intelligent, coordinated national plan 
to strengthen the South and thus strengthen 
the Nation. 

Every Southern State has Its own develop- 
ment board. Some aré more effective than 
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others but all of them stress their ability 
and desire to use their own energies to 
strengthen themselves. What they need ts 
an cpportunity to share equally and fairly 
in Government contracts and In utilizing the 
&dvanteces of Government programs. In my 
own State of Mississippi, the Agricultural 
and Industrial Board is working around the 
Clock to attract new industries within its 
borders but many of these new industries 
Cannot take advantage of the raw materials, 
the labor and the power facilities of the 
South until such time as the Federal Goy- 
ernment itself reultzes those potentialities 
and acts to make them a reality. 

The South today is at a crossroad in its 


Progress. With contractual equity it can 


` 


continue to expand and produce industrial 
and consumer items for the use of America 
and the rest of the free world. 


The Appointment of Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix an editorial from the 
Baltimore Sun, and to associate myself 
With the puzzlement of the professor 
who has tried to impress his students 
With ideas on the exacting qualifications 
for an ambassador outlined in a book on 
diplomacy by another Secrteary of State, 
John W. Foster, grandfather of John 
Foster Dulles, our present Secretary. 
And despite Secretary Dulles’ recent dis- 
Paragement of these qualifications, I find 
myself in closer agreement with his 
grandfather as I look at the serious prob- 
lems the United States is facing all over 
the world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of August 14, 1957] 
On MAKING DIPLOMATS 

Last week the Secretary of State, defending 
the recent appointment of a heavy Republi- 
Can campaign contributor to an ambassa- 
dorial post, said: 

“Now the question of the selection of any 
Particular person depends primarily upon 
Whether he has integrity of character, 
Whether he has a sharp and quick intelli- 
gence and whether he is genuinely devoted 
to the public service. We believe that out 
Of those three qualities can be made a com- 
Petent and efficient ambassador.” 

Mr. Dulles was speaking at a press con- 
ference and so perhaps could not heed the 
maxim of Francois de Calliéres that the 


‘diplomat must resist the longing to speak 


Out before he has thought out what he in- 
tends to say. That he didn't think it out 
fully in this case, is suggested by a recent 
letter to the New York Times from Dr. Hans 
J. Morgenthau, director of the University of 
Chicago's Center for the Study of American 
Foreign Policy. 

y Dr. Morgenthau observes that for 25 years 
‘I haye tried to impress upon my students 
how exacting the qualifications of an am- 
bassador are” and how much knowledge and 
Power of judgment an ambassador needs. 
To support his position, Doctor Morgenthau 
Quoted from a book. “The Practice of Di- 
Plomacy,” written by the Secretary's grand- 
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father, John W. Foster, who had also served 
as a Secretary of State. Mr. Foster, he 
pointed out, had spoken of the baneful in- 
fluence of political favoritism in making 
diplomatic appointments and had also 
quoted, approvingly, from a Senate report of 
1868 to the effect that no man can pass 
from other pursuits directly into the higher 
grades of diplomatic and consular service 
and comprehend clearly the nature and scope 
of his duties. But, Doctor Morgenthau 
adds: 

If I take Mr. Dulles seriously, the only 
thing I need to tell my students now is: 
“Boys, be of good character, intelligent and 
devoted to public duty.” Class dismissed. 

Next time Mr. Dulles expatiates in general 
on what's needed to make an ambassador 
he will presumably see to it that the rug on 
which he stands has been firmly tacked down 
at all four corners. 


The Cordiner Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, only 13 
percent of the men in the Armed Forces 
with special technical skills are reenlist- 
ing. That is another way of saying that 
87 percent of the men in the Armed 
Forces of the United States with special 
technical skills are not reenlisting. In 
1955. 4,000 pilots left the Air Force. 
That represented a loss to the people of 
the United States of $480 million. 

There is no comfort in these similar 
figures for the people of the United 
States. There is a great deal of comfort 
in these figures for the leaders of inter- 
national communism. The Cordiner 
Committee calls the statistics shocking. 
So do I. 

One of the excellent newspapers in 
the State of California, the San Diego 
Union, asks Congress to enact the rec- 
ommendations of the Cordiner Commit- 
tee. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, \ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the San Diego Union of 
August 20, 1957] 
TIME, Money Is WAITING—ENACT THE 
CORDINER REPORT 

Little time remains this session for Con- 
gress to remedy a chronic weakness in United 
States national defense. 

Only 13 percent of the men with special 
technical skills are reenlisting. A special 
Committee, headed by Ralph J. C. Cordiner, 
who is president of General- Electric Co., 
spent more than a year studying the mili- 
tary manpower problem. 

Its findings established that unless skilled 
technician& are offered greater financial in- 
centives In military service they will continue 
to be lured to civilian life and the greater 
incentives offered by private industry. 

Mr, Cordiner calls the armed services’ loss 
of manpower shocking: His committee was 
able to document a $5-billion-a-year loss to 
the country.. The 4,000 pilots who left the 
service in the fiscal year 1955 represent a 
training loss of $480 million alone. 
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Waste of the taxpayers’ money is serious 
enough. but by no means exhausts tho 
dangers arising from the present system. 
Equally dangerous is the degree to which 
the attrition of specialists lowers United 
States combat readiness, 

It is a dangerous fallacy to assume thht 
advanced weapons alone will produce an ade- 
quate defense and deterrent to war. They 
can't, of course. Unless the armed services 
have officers and men trained to operate 
modern weapons, these highly complicated 
devices are useless. 

The Cordiner Committee proposed a radi- 
cal change in Armed Forces pay; it would 
alter the longevity system that this country 
took over from the British after the War 
of 1812. 

The so-called Methuselah system, based 
on years of service and seniority, would be 
replaced by the establishment of “compensa- 
tion systems that bear a direct relation to 
the effort of the individual * * with com- 
pensation levels reasonably comparable to 
those paid people employed elsewhere in 
similar positions and occupations.” 

After initial opposition by the Bureau of 
the Budget, there is widespread support in 
the administration and in Congress for the 
Cordiner recommendations. Senator STUART 
SYMINGTON, Democrat, of Missouri, has in- 
troduced a bill embodying the Cordiner re- 
port. This bill was endorsed by Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of Arizona, 
and is now known as the Symington-Gold- 
water bill. Companion legislation has been 
introduced in the House. 

This country can't hope to maintain 
armies to equal the massed peasant armies 
of Russia and China. But we can have 
qualitative superiority. A proficiency pay 
system will provide this advantage. 


Price Discrimination Continues in Absence 
of Enactment of H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in urging 
the Congress to enact H. R. 11, I have 
explained that its provisions would serve 
to prevent a variety of competitive in- 
equities which prevail today due to the 
‘present language appearing in section 
2 (b) of the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act. In connection 
therewith my attention has been invited 
to a letter written by the owner of a 
Sunoco gasoline station located in Eliza- 
bethtown, Fa., which illustrates quite ef- 
fectively the need for the proposed legis- 
lation. 

In his letter the owner of the Eliza- 
bethtown Sunoco station explains that 
his business has dropped 25 percent be- 
cause the Sunoco stations in Lancaster, 
Pa., 18 miles away, are offering gasoline 
to consumers at 3 cents a gallon below 
his cost but earn 4 cents a gallon profit 
in so doing: Of course, the explanation 
is quite simple because the Sun Oil Co. 
is requiring the Elizabethtown dealer to 
pay 7 cents per gallon more than the 
Lancaster dealers. 

This letter of the Elizabethtown dealer 
is also noteworthy in that it points out 
that the Sun Oil Co. would grant the 
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same low price in Elizabethtown if the 

Elizabethtown dealer would surrender 
control of his own business to the Sun 
Oil Co. by becoming a consignment 
dealer. 

Since this letter portrays so clearly 
the inequities and unfair burdens that 
must be borne by small business until 
H. R. 11 is enacted, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear Mz. AND MRS. SUNOCO CUSTOMER: For 
some time now you have been asking me: 
“Reinhold, why don’t you sell your gasoline 
as cheap as the dealers in Lancaster?“ 

I have been asking a similar question of 
my Sun Ou Co. salesman and district man- 
ager, namely: “Why can’t I buy my gaso- 
line as cheap as the dealers in Lancaster?” 

As of this date I am paying 23.3 cents per 

n for my gasoline. (This includes 5- 
cent State tax and 3-cent Federal tax.) Sun 
dealers in Lancaster are retailing Sunoco 
gasoline for 19.9 cents per gallon, This looks 
as if they are selling at a loss of 3.4 cents 
per gallon. ‘This, however, is not the case. 

Lancaster Sun dealers at the present are 
realizing a 4-cent-per-gallon profit, which 
means that they are paying only 15.9 cents 
(Five-cent State and three-cent 
If you take the price I am 
paying for gas, 23.3 minus 15.9 (Lancaster 
dealers’ cost) equals a difference of 7.4 cents 
per gallon. Is it any wonder that you can 
buy Sun gas cheaper in Lancaster, in fact 
3.4 cents per gallon cheaper than I can buy 
it from the company in quantities of 4,000 
to 6,000 gallons at one time? 

Printed below is a letter to Mr. C. A. 
Sparks, regional manager, Sun Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., trying to find out why and how 
a situation like this can exist: 

ELIZABETHTOWN, PA., August 12, 1957. 

Mr. A. C. SPARES, 

Regional Manager, Sun Oil Co., 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sm: Allow me to introduce myself. 
My name is Leroy F. Reinhold. I am a 
Sunoco dealer, located at 735 South Market 
Street, Elizabethtown, Pa., and operating 
under the name of Reinhold’s Sunoco Serv- 
ice. I became associated with Sun Oil Co. 
in January 1946, when my brother Herman 
assumed operation of said station, and hired 
me asa helper. This job was on a part-time 
basis because I was attending college at the 
time. I continued working for my brother 
after I had completed my college course, 
which was in the summer of 1947. After 
working for Herman about a year, I was ap- 
proached by the Sun Oil salesman about a 
station of my own. As things turned out, 
Herman took over a station in Harrisburg, 
and I became proprietor of Reinhold's 
Sunoco Service. I was very proud of this 
fact. I was a free and independent busi- 
nessman, 

It was at this time that I decided to fol- 
low the policies which I had seen brother 
Herman set forth and practice, namely: 

1. Always sell quality products. 

2. Be competitive. 

3. Operate a clean station. 

4. Give good customer service. 

5. Employ top quality personnel. 

, 6. Treat your employees fairly. 

Mr. Sparks, I can say without any hesita- 
tion that I have followed this policy faith- 
Tully for the past 9 years, with but one ex- 
ception—the past 2 years there have been 
periods of time when I have not been com- 
petitive with the price of gas that I've been 
posting. 

It all started a little over 2 years ago when 
we had a situation arise in Lancaster, Pa., a 
distance of 18 miles from Elizabethtown, 
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called a gas war. At the time of this gas 
war, I was realizing 4 cents on each gallon 
of gasoline that I sold. My price had been 
competitive and my business prospered. 
However, since dealers in Lancaster began 
selling gasoline cheaper than I, my gallon- 
age started to drop. In fact, as much as 25 
percent in 1 month. Naturally this situa- 
tion alarmed me. I contacted my Sun Oil 
salesman and also had numerous talks with 
the Harrisburg district manager. Result, no 
help from Sun Oll Co. As a last resort, to 
hold my customers, I dropped my gas price 
and instead of making 4 cents per gallon, I 
found myself making only 2 and 2.5 cents per 
gallon. 

You know Mr. Sparks, the thing that I 
couldn't understand 2 years ago and stin 
can't understand today is that Lancaster 
dealers had been paying the same price for 
gasoline as I had been in Elizabethtown, but 
when the gas war started, they were under- 
selling me by several cents a gallon, still 
making 4 cents per gallon profit. I couldn't 
meet their price even when I cut my margin 
to 2 and 2.5 cents per gallon. It was at this 
time I threw one policy out the window, 
namely: No, 2. Be competitive. I remained 
competitive on everything except gasoline. I 
found out that I couldn't be competitive on 
gas price when the company sold me gas at 
one price, and sold it cheaper to other deal- 
ers. 

What a sorry mistake I made 2 years ago 
when I decided to change my policy of being 
competitive when Sun Oi Co. decided it 
could lower its gasoline price to Lancaster 
dealers and not to me. The situation we 
had 2 years ago is mild compared to the sit- 
uation today. 

Mr. Sparks, at the present time I pay 23.3 
cents tax included for a gallon of gasoline. 
This same gas is being sold at the retail 
level at 19.9, 3.4 cents cheaper than I buy 
it. In other words the Sun Oll Co. is sell- 
ing its gasoline 7.4 cents per gallon cheaper 
to Lancaster dealers than to me. I have 
asked the company repeatedly for a competi- 
tive buying price on the gasoline which I 
buy. At all times the Sun salesman and the 
district manager have offered me commis- 
sion consignment. Your company represent- 
atives and I have discussed this plan at great 
length many times. You offer me help if I 
agree in turn to give up my right to own any 
gasoline. 

As I see it, Mr. Sparks~you are asking 
me to sell to Sun Oil Co. my right as a free 
and independent businessman in exchange 
for some temporary relief. 

Yes, Mr. Sparks, as the contract now reads, 
a dealer has the right to break it when- 
ever he wishes. Show me one dealer that 
will break this contract when he knows that 
by so doing he will have to pay 23.3 cents 
instead of 15.9 cents per gallon. I have re- 
peatedly asked my district manager for as- 
surante that the minimum profit per gallon 
as listed in the contract would be guaran- 
teed for perhaps a period of 1 year instead 
of 5 days. He can give me none. Some of 
the things which I fear with commission 
consignment are: 


1. This temporary contract is a stepping 
stone for permanent commission consign- 
ment. 

2. I am afraid that the minimum profit 
per gallon will be lowered at the company's 
discretion. 

Mr. Sparks, I would like to have some 
answers to several questions which custom- 
ers have been asking me. i 

1. What is a gas war? 

2. What is a depressed area? 

3. Who starts a gas war? 

We What caused the gas war in Lancaster, 


5. How many dealers in Lancaster County, 
Sunoco or competitive brands are paying 
23.3 cents per gallon for gas? 


, 


August 23 


6. Why must a Sunoco dealer sign a con- 
signment contract before his price is low- 
ered? 

In all fairness to the company, I will ar- 
Tange to have your reply to my letter also 
published in the local paper. I would ap- 
preciate that reply by August 19 for this 
reason. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEROY REINHOLD, 
Reinhold's Sunoco Service. 


Dispelling the Economic Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1957 


Mr, VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, it is es- 
timated for the year 1957 that the total 
value and production of goods and serv- 
ices of the United States will reach an 
alltime high, of about $450 billion. 

Since this great expansion of business, 
increased wealth and prosperity has 
made it possible to employ 67 million 
people at the highest wages on record, it 
would seem that the millions of men and 
women throughout the Nation who in- 
vest their capital in business enterprises, 
and the leaders of business as well, ought 
to be shown greater apprecation by the 
people generally, and by the Members of 
Congress, than has been shown in the 
last few years. 

Mr. Speaker, I make this statement 
because groups and organizations have 
developed in our country which, through _ 
false publicity and propaganda, con- 
stantly try to deceive the people and 
prejudice them against business 
leaders—both large and small. 

Those most active in making such 
acusations of exorbitant profits made 
by business are largely followers of the 
ADA political group, and in addition 
most of the so-called liberals and the 
Socialist-fringe crowd. They, and their 
organized groups, constantly quote the 
volumn of gross profits made by corpora- 
tions, but they never tell the public about 
the small net profit remaining with 
which pay the stockholders and to con- 
tinue the business that furnishes the 
employment—in fact the intent of this 
repeated propaganda and misstatements 
is to deceive the great bulk of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Speaker, may I illustrate my point 
by referring to the recent rise in the price 
of steel? The price of steel went up on 
August 3, 1956, when the United States 
Steel Corp., after holding out 34 days 
against a strike—at the loss of millions 
of dollars—finally had to agree to a 3- 
year labor contract, which would give 
their employees about 21 cents an hour 
wage increase each year. When August 
of this year came, steel had to raise its 
prices because of this 21 cents an hour 
increase in the cost of labor. 

An investigation has recently been 
conducted in the other body by the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
which has had the United States Steel 
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Officials before it, trying to determine 
Why it was necessary to raise steel prices. 
It seems obvious that any corporation, 
or an individual businessman, who had 
been forced to sigr. a contract to raise 
wages of his employees 21 cents an 
hour each year, for 3 years, would most 
likely be compelled to raise the price of 
the product sold in order to remain in 
business. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to give some real 
facts: The records show that from 1940 
through 1956, United States Steel's em- 
Ployment cost per employee-hour went 
Up 250 percent while the materials they 
had to buy, all their taxes and other costs 
Tose 315 percent. United States Steel's 
Cost per employee-hour rose 284 percent 
Over this period of time. 

In contrast, United States Steel held 
down the price of finished steel mill 
Products, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, to an increase of only 
138 percent. The cifference between the 
total cost and the increase in price was 
absorbed by United States Steel over the 
years through greater efficiency and op- 
eration, and at the expense of billions of 
dollars in modernization and improve- 
ment of its facilities, and partly, too, by 
lower profits. : 

Mr. Speaker, it might surprise you to 
learn that United States Steel Corp., 
emerging from the depression in 1940, 
made a profit of 914 cents on each dollar 
of sales; that last year their profit on 
dollar sales was 850 cents. 

In 1956, United States Steel had left 
for reimbursement in the business 4240 
Cents of the sales dollar, and paid out 4 
Cents of each sales dollar in dividends. 

Mr. Speaker, now the same propaganda 
has been put out about the enormous 
Profits made by the International Harv- 
ester Corp., John Deere, and other con- 
cerns manufacturing farm implements. 

Let me illustrate by quoting from In- 
ternational Harvester's annual report to 
Stockholders in 1956: 

Each dollar gross recelpts of a total of 
$1,270,275,000 was distributed as follows: 

For cost of materials, supplies, and other 
expenses, 56810 cents. 

For wages, salaries, social-security taxes, 
and employee plans, 3544 cents. 

For taxes, Federal, State, local (excludes 
social security), 35jo cents. 

Dividends to shareholders, 2½ cents. 

Retained for use in the business, 180 cents. 


Mr. Speaker, you will note that the 
dividends going to the shareholders who 
furnish the investment to keep this great 
Production going, with hundreds of thou- 
Sands of people employed, only received 
2 % cents out of each dollar of receipts 
and, in addition to that, stockholders 
Must pay Federal income taxes on divi- 
dends received. 

You will further note that the com- 
Pany was able to hold out only 110 cents, 
which they retained for use in the busi- 
ness for the coming year. 

Mr. Speaker, about the same ratio ap- 
Plies to Allis-Chalmers, John Deere, and 
other manufacturers of farm equipment. 

Now, the so-called liberals, leftwingers, 
and Socialist fringe, among the people 
and in the Congress, make the same 
charges about the exorbitant profits of 
General Motors, 
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Mr. Speaker, they never tell the peo- 
ple that all of the large corporations are 
taxed about 52 percent of their net earn- 
ings. They don’t reveal that General 
Motors on a $10,910,000,000 gross busi- 
ness netted last year only 734 cents profit 
on each gross dollar of sale. They do 
not tell that 544 cents was paid out of 
these net profits to their over one-half 
million stockholders in dividends, who 
finance the corporation and make pos- 
sible employment for over one-half mil- 
lion people. 

Mr. Speaker, they do not tell the pub- 
lic that the General Motors Corp. out of 
that gross dollar of sales retained for 
facilities and working capital only 24 
cents of every sales dollar. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not speaking 
for business by reason of the fact that 
I own stock in these corporations; in 
fact I must confess I own no stock in any 
of them. I am making these statements 
because the private-enterprise system 
has helped to make this the most power- 
ful Nation in the world, supplying the 
finest equipment in every line in the 
world, and furnishing employment for 
67 million people who have the highest 
standard of living and the highest wages 
of any people in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, in my humble way I am 
trying to shed the light of truth and jus- 
tice on the businessmen of the Nation in 
the hope of giving such facts as will 
penetrate, and maybe partially dispel the 
fog of misrepresentation and the false 
statements that are directed against the 
business interests of our country, 


Postal Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, in the Aug- 
ust 1957 edition of Branch Nine News, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 
there appeared a prayer offered by Rabbi 
Lewis N. Ginsburg, 1230 James Avenue 
North, Minneapolis, Minn. It illustrates 
the difficult problems encountered by our 
postal employees and their struggle to 


make such ends meet on their present 


inadequate salaries. 

The prayer so beautifully expresses the 
plea of our postal workers that I should 
like to call it to the attention of the 
Members of the House. Therefore, I ask 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Rabbi Ginsburg's prayer is as follows: 

THe POSTAL WorEER's PRAYER 

Eternal Father, in their hour of need as in 
their hour of thanksgiving, in their hour 
of stress as in their hour of joy, men and 
women of faith turn unto Thee in prayer 
and entreaty. There is hope in their hearts, 
trust in their souls, for they are Thy 
children and Thou art a kindly Heavenly 
Father. 

They are cognizant that prayer is not a 
sentiment or a theory, but rather a working 


instrument, which is to do certain things, 
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just as a pen is to write, or scissors to 
cut. 

We come to Thee In the early hours of the 
morning prior to embarking on the tasks of 
the day to beseech Thy guidance in our 
cause. We turn to Thee not with the au- 
dacity that would seek to make our will 
Thine, but in unassuming petition that 
merit, righteousness and justice be char- 
acteristic of our undertaking so that we may 
be worthy of walking humly at Thy side. 

We are public servants, O Heavenly Father, 
serving our great country and our brethren. 

We take humble pride in our role. Grant us, 
we pray, Thee, the dedicated spirit to fulfill 
the honored tradition we represent—that 
naught will stay us from the swift comple- 
tion of our appointed rounds. 

We have felt the stress of economic pinch, 
Our bid for relief by legislation has seem- 
ingly been shunted aside. Leaders of our 
great land talk of closing the door upon 
us. Men may overlook us, but our Heavenly 
Father will not forget. Unto Him do we 
turn. 

Make us aware, we beseech Thee, that 
even- as we ask for an increase in our earn- 
ings, increased earnings are not an end in 
themselves. Let us not become victims of the 
vanities of life. Let us seek increased earn- 
ings only as a means of better serving our 
Tamilles and our fellow human beings—and 
thereby serving Thee. 

If our cause be just, O Heavenly Father, 
then afford Thy great guidance to our law- 
makers and to the President of these United 
States. If our endeavors culminate in suc- 
cess, grant that we may have the wisdom to 
come to Thee in thanksgiving even as we 
have come to Thee in petition. 

It our cause lacks merit in Thy wise sight, 
grant us the moral courage to accept that 
decision and to be grateful unto Thee, even 
in an hour of disappointment, for having 
listened to our plea. 

Above all, guide us, inspire us, enthuse us 
for our daily tasks. Make us dedicated serv- 
ants unto our brethren—loyal children unto 
Thee. 8 

We pray unto Thee as children of faith 
in our hour of need for we are aware that 
“more things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” Amen. 


Statistics Pertaining to Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. BECK WORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statistics 
relating to corn: 

r UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Commoprry STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
GRAIN DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1957. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Enclosed 
please find copies of the 1956 corn data as 
computed for the 23 States then in the com- 
mercial corn area. You requested that in- 
formation in letters of May 10 and May 21, 
1957. < 

‘The data for rice and wheat for 1956 were 
submitted to you July 12, 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE D. CALMBY, 
' Director. 
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1956 all corn—Aug. 13, 1957 
ALABAMA 


Average Total esti- 
value per mated acres 
allotment planted 
(dollars) = 


Total all corn Value of | Average | Average pro- 
production | (thousands | acreage per | duction per 
(thousands of dollars) allotmont allotment 

(bushels) 


(6) 


District 


(5) 


22, 439 
31, 162 
25, 200 


8, 808 78,891 2,635 3,101 | 9 


DELAWARE 
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r 
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Fulton... 3,175 29 2, 657 3, 587 122. A 
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Christian 2, 848 8, 077 a6 3.047 4,113 71%, 100 
Greene... 1, 765 &, 469 a5 3,099 4,184 RL 100 
Jer y 1. 330 2,14 24 1, 988 2, U 41,700 
Macoupin__...- 3, 370 7,916 27 2.34% 4.171 121. un 
Nad nm 3, 384 4, 817 18 1,423 1. 621 77, Ar! 
Montgomery. 2, USS 7, 031 27 2,353 3,177 we) 
2,139 5.774 33 2. 099 3.644 . uu“ 
8 2; 645 6 85 33 2, 460 3, 360 y1, a) 
guman 3, 249 y 37 2, 991 4, 03% 140, 008 
88 8004 36 2, 616 3, 532 37,9" 
Total. 28, 566 
——__- 
5 1. 66, 240 a, 008 4, 887 75, 
2,312 109, 308 4, 145 5, 06 5 
4,629 230, 956 4,350 5,872 Ae. 40 
2,483 92, 855 3.156 4, 281 Wy, zun 
1,498 60, 334 3, 623 4.1 72,0 
1.527 69, 081 3, 653 4,707 TA 
1, 006 43, 958 3,418 4,614 Ay, vo) 
2411 72, 063 2, 126 3, 545 W gW) 
1, 083 5), 111 4,719 6, 71 . W0 
2 95, 227 3,481 4. 00 114, 300 
2, 200 87, U3 3, 341 4, 504 103, 710 
23, 253 „ der,, M TOTES ae 1. 141, 00 


1957 


District County 
2a a 
e ES N 
Ford 


Livingston. s.. 
r 


Washington. 


WV Hn. . 
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1956 all corn—Ang. 18, 1957—Continued 
ILLINOIS—Continued 
Number of Total all corn| Value of corn | Average 
farms with | Total acre- uction housands 
allotinents | age allotted thousands allotment 
of bushels) 
u) Q) (3) (5) 
4, 261 176, 851 16, 0 21,654 3, 704 §, 081 2M, 190 
4 1, 0, 174 a 9, 706 4g 3,920 8.22 13, 100 
4,449 149, 511 17,219 23, 246 45 3, 870 5, 224 234, 400 
2,071 118, 506 10, 1 13, 665 11 8,790 5, 116 151,700 
4.478 190, 632 16, 677 22, 514 45 3, 724 6,027 229, 20 
1, 507 73, 130 6, 9, 253 49 4,48 6,140 80, 700 
3. 002 12, 996 10, 774 14. 545 3 2,991 4, 038 140,100 
22, N02 987, 801 B4, 876 CD SRS EES RON ASE SC RASS 1, 154, 300 
2, 80 49, 726 4, 017 5,423 10 1. 506 2,114 64, 100 
2.047 | Á „855 2,473 3, 349 15 34 1, 21 49, 600 
2,517 75,811 6, 002 8, 224 30 2, 420 3, 27 K7, 00 
2. 40 797 3. 185 4, 259 18 1,304 1. 700 ooo 
2. 130 38, 966. 3. 601 4, 861 18 1, 683 2,272 anu 
1. 77 70, 300 6,410 5, 654 40 2, 609 4,872 81, 40 
2, 520 RS, 337 7, 803 10, 656 3S 3.121 4.213 500 
2, OOS 45, 254 3, 743 5, 053 17 1. 435 1, 937 61,60) 
3, 576 65, 940 4,840 6, 534 18 1,353 1,827 R3, 700 
2, 860 51, 053 3, 761 5, 077 18 1,311 1,770 69, goo 
1, 784 41, 275 2. 936 3, 964 23 1,646 2,222 57, U 
3.407 43, 947 2. B43 3, 838 13 832 1,13 57,100 
1, S61 54, 232 4, 404 6, 025 35 2, 860 3, S61 61, 40 
32, 087 2, 189 2,955 14 970 1,310 44, 800 
4,012 104, 922 7, 70 25 1.942 2,622 122, 100 
38, 675 845, 187 66, 207 89. 379 — 85 
1081 15, 737 900 1, 227 23 1, 335 1,802 22, con 
2,214 43,075 2, 627 3.540 19 1, 187 1,802 52, C0 
2.133 38, 752 2, 650 3, 590 18 1.247 1. 683 DA, foo 
1,112 14, 603 705 932 13 631 aM 14, Buo 
1, 730 33, 005 2, 661 3, 592 19 1, 538 2,076 . 700 
2, 200 31, 798 2 122 2, 865 14 927 1,241 42, 500 
N 14.60 914 1.81 15 916 1, 237 21. 200 
2. 5555 48, 520 2, 47 3, 078 19 1,153 1, 557 62 700 
2,0 52, 258 3, 679 4, 97 17 1. 2 1,66 65, 000 
1, 387 23, 184 1,400 1,890 15 893 1. 200 30, 400 
384 33, 598 2 212 2, O86 “4 927 1. 251 41,900 
2, 347 20, 777 1.054 1. 423 49 606 25, 000 
309, 955 23, 889 32 250 434, 000 
—s. E ͤ 
25, 940 1,835 2,477- BA, 900 
27, 166 1,477 1. 004 33, 400 
39, 724 2, 782 3, 756 5t, Au 
87, 928 2, 182 2.940 44, 200 
6, 312 327 441 x 300 
47, 237 2. 590 3. 40% 
16,432 1, OM4 1,463 
11, 065 750 1,012 
30, 808 2.231 3.012 
26, 706 2, 0 2, 811 
73, 564 4, 031 5, 442 
69, 001 5, 036 6,7 
412, 540 26, 407 35, 649 
6, 997, 620 508, 672 808, 205 


Marshall. 
Mann 
St. Joseph. 
Nan. 2:2: ecetensoas: 


INDIANA 
1, 847 73, 054 ü, 806 5t 4, 874 6, 336 BR, 600 
1, 867 55 6, 103 46 3, 200 4, 250 109, 900 
1,679 52; Ul. 4, 027 31 2, 308 8,117 65, 100 
2, 358 67, 177 5, B87 28 2, 369 3, 080 87, u 
1, 154 000 5, 118 53 4,435 A. 766 73, 800 
1, 903 46, 814 3, 708 25 1, 996 2, 505 1, yoo 
1.777 57, 401 4, 062 32 2, 286 2,072 73, RO 
1, T85 40, 503 2,953 23 1.654 2.150 63,100 
1,950 TN, 526 6,071 40 3, 066 3, 086 102, 000 
14, 850 502. 131 ! PRC CE SS VER SARS Sa 716, 000 
— = OO Oe OO] 
1,845 82. 632 4,910 6, 391 2⁰ 2, 664 3, 463 74, 600 
2,2) 50, 968 4,414 5, 738 23 1, 985 25H 70, 900 
2, 890 41,342 3, 505 4, 674 l4 1. 241 1,613 5x, BUU 
2,003 663 4, 218 5, 483 23 2, 106 2, 738 66, 600 
3, 347 63, 582 5, 403 7.024 19 1,614 2,008 . 
2, G 53, 523 4, 565 5, O34 20 1,701 2,211 74, 100 
2,042 43, 278 4, 067 5, 207 21 3,992 2, 590 Tu, 000 
2, 183 43, 505 3,915 5, 090 20 1, 789 2, 328 62, xO 
2, 282 47,734 4,406 5, 806 21 1,957 2, 5H 66, 000 
21, 506 443,177 „ Se Be ee 621, 400 
2, W3 35, 318 2773 15 1.215 1. 
3, RSS 60, 569 5, 224 16 1,363 1,772 82, A0 
2,275 37, BAL 2, 806 17 1,264 1,604 l, 0 
2,179 182 3. 4% 18 1, 605 2,086 54, 700 
1, 939 33, 2 2817 17 1, 468 1, 908 45, 40 
2 385 43, 993 3,719 10 1, 673 2,045 50, 800 
1, 598 26, 722 2, 145 17 1.42 1, 745 3, 500 
2 687 Al, 753 3, 261 16 1, 223 1, 590 57, 400 
2,112 35, 643 3, 098 7 1, 467 1,907 50, 900 
21, 251 352, U re vo TAN aaaea 458, 500 


| 
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1956 all corn Aug. 13, 1957—Continued 


INDIANA—Continued 


Average pro- 
duction per 
ment 


Average 
per 
ment 


allow 


Total all corn) Value of corn 
33 (thousands 
thousands of dollars) 
of bushels) 


f 
: 


allotments | age allotted 


i 


District 


6) 


0 


(5) 


a) 


(2) 


30, 716 


8888888382 |R|SESSRSSRERESSSES | RI RERSSAER |S 
SS AAS |g F Asrskss 
88888888883 2882832888382 2888 7 
eigen i atrio rei 
8838838385 . hee 
Rain eie H iei O belete iei fst ei 
SAN AAA N ae 
8888328883 5 8888888888885 ; 88382 
Ct een ar ee SCALA NSN 


-p m N 
28888888882 
oi cd = Neef S r e aaa aa k ii 


1 


SESAZEN S888 82838888888 
8388 8 8 888888882 5 


032 

5, 114 
876 
756 
785 
012 
585 
808 

37, 063 
273 
413, 304 


18, 682 


moooi e 


5 


62, 205 


715,27 


SSS AS 


N ,]; 


23, 628 


285, 533 


14, 716 


ROCA os sce cu A EA 


ESERREEREESE 


S A A8 


SSS 88888888 


ef, 


88332888828 


N 


S FSS NES ANN 


asa 


tied n 


oo 


2 


888382288888 


HANAN SNS 


Ur AAA 


i 


8828888888 


A KEA 2 


611. 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


47,912 


15, 738 
216 
ou 
093 
947 
958 
878 
OM 
ORS 
770 


2 88888222 3888888888 
= ana - Wf ef manta of 


2 88888883 88888888 
S e |g eee 
2 3 888888885 
gq Niece 2 Ae dae 


mati 


—A N 


BTR eee ERA ena 
rr 


15, 745 


12, 112 


T 


Commereſul area 


IOWA 


8888388888288 
SAE 8 


— a= Rae 


888828882 


N SANA o 


8888223838328 


a adiis et 


FSSSSSIVSSSSS 


888888828885 


Sets SSS Sete 


888388888832 


PP 


88888882 


2 
988 882883 


583888888884 
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District 


ill EEE E 
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1956 all corn Aug. 13, 1957—Continued 


IOWA—Continucd 
Number Total all corn] Value of corn 
farms with | Total acre- (t 
ullotments | age allotted of dollars) 
(1) (2) a) 
304 g, 7,477 40 3, 128 4,216 14, 700 
2 ee 100, 026 8, 638 4 3, 824 5,102 135, 009 
2, 065 83, 899 7,820 41 3. 787 5,112 115, (on 
2, 260 109, 549 K. 180 48 3, 619 4, 886 148, wu 
2. 199 105, O11 8, 353 f 48 3, 799 5,1% 133, 300 
1, 643 K2, 552 4, 118 50 2, 506 3, 383 Y, 300 
3, 024 178, 039 13, 457 49 3,713 5,013 217, 800 
1,841 78, 1 7,415 42 4, 028 5, 438 312, 000 
1, 768 72, 6, 406 4l 3, 657 4,937 an 
1, 049 65, 675 5, 930 40 3, 596 4, 855 , 300 
2.117 109, 050 7,122 52 3, 364 4, SAL 135, 400 
23, 819 1.081, 130 84, 976 1, 411, 600 
——— == 
2. 098 43,322 4,233 6, 715 2¹ 2,018 2.72 60, (oo 
2 248 85, 700 7.741 10, 450 38 3, 444 4, 649 122, 300 
2, O80 61, 675 5, 647 7, 623 30 2.715 3, 665 87, Au 
2. 461 86, 400 7,678 10, 365 35 3. 120 4. 212 120, 200 
218 69, 333 6, 318 8, 520 33 2, 983 4,027 96, U 
2, 859 6, 497 6, 069 8, 103 3 2, 101 2,836 94. 
2,204 77,7 7,712 10, 411 35 3, 490 4,724 114, loo 
2, 10% 50, 4,918 7, 989 27 2,732 3, 685 87, 700 
3, 006 91, 008 8, 704 11,780 20 2.811 3,795 124, 20 
1,540 62. 119 5, 678 7, 065 a“ 3, 086 4, 166 91,0 
2.814 72, 803 6, 848 9, 245 2 2,434 3, 286 101, sua 
26, 014 776, 083 72, 546 r 1. 104, 400 
1, 708 65, 4,065 5, 4 37 2, 201 3, 052 91. S00 
2, 2 03, 2, 255 3,044 46 987 1,332 119, 600 
2, 245 100, 619 5,174 6, ORS 45 2, 305 3.112 133, 
2, 651 106, 575 5, 000 6, 884 40 1, 923 2, 500 146, 800 
2, 230 108, O81 6, 300 8, 517 47 2,767 8,735 135, 
2,40 7H, 54 > 4, 028 5, 438 at 1, 637 2, 210 100, 800 
2, 554 121, 044 5, 537 7,475 45 2, 168 2, 927 139, 900 
1, 553 71. 184 R32 1, 123 48 536 TA 97, 400 
2, 150 114, 446 4, 887 6, 597 53 2.273 3, 0% 138, 000 
2, 162 100, 201 1,444 2. 489 46 S53 1,152 133, 000 
2, 276 101, 460 5, 908 7, 076 45 2, 506 3, 505 130,800 
3. 019 148, HG 2, 538 3,426 49 s 1,135 180, 300 
27, 482 1, 219, 971 48, 476 A PERDEN ETAT ENA EO 1, 550, 500 
i — — — SE 
2, 535 99, 84 3,921 5, 293 au 1.547 2,088 121, N 
2582 6, GOT 3. 814 6,149 3 1,506 2, 033 116, a 
2. 013 8H, 607 8, 305 11.212 43 1.120 5, 570 122, 700 
2. 403 111, 508 6, 773 9, 144 46 2.810 3, 806 144, (00 
2, 24 100, 247 7. 205 Y, 808 “ 3, 181 4. 2 126, 800 
2,919 14, 426 5,614 7. 579 36 1,923 2. 3 144, 100 
2, 342 Yk, 770 6,755 Y, 119 a39 2, 880 3, 861 122, 600 
2. 364 84,016 3. 440 1.644 35 1, 443 1, 948 8, O00 
2,215 R5, 154 5, 805 7, 837 38 2, 621 3, 538 115, 908 
2.40 109, 7 3, 874 5, 230 45 1, 588 2144}. 124, 600 
2.974 1002. 187 9, RIS 13, %1 uM 3, 308 4, 4% 144. 
2, 911 125, 722 . 7. 77 43 2, 030 2,740 JH, 000 
20, 971 1, 198, 079 r BS PS See EN SSCS a 1, 528, N 
———————— 842 
2, 607 113, 858 14.873 4,225 5, 705 157, 600 
90, 711 12,40 4, 039 6, 453 120, 000 
2.048 108, 014 15, 285 4, 276 5, 773 155, 100 
2,172 SL, 42 7, 973 2,719 3.671 108, 300 
2105 | — 56, 907 7, 267 2. 486 3. 350 RO, 900 
2. 563 M, B, 455 2, 444 3. 2 115, 700 
2, 123 74, 350 10, 322 3, 602 4, 363 107, 400. 
3, 161 97. 12, 610 2, 965 3, 989 136, 300 
1, 805 61. 127 1. 900 2.011 2,715 50, SHO 
1. 925 65, 927 9, 538 3, 670 4,054 07, 500 
23, 432 EH, 393 Ui al ROS ae ty | ee ee Sh | cee oie 1, 168, 600 
2, 165 71.281 6, 336 3a 2, 168 9A, B00 
1,487 51. 195 3, 48 4,700 MM 2, 386 70, 900 
21 80. 5, 080 7, 668 3R 2, 650 115, 000 
1, 701 110, 003 3, 778 5, 100 65 2,221 127, 190 
J. 490 M4, 3, 616 4, 882 56 2,412 102, W0 
1, O86 67, 553 3, 744 5, OM 43 2, 861 87, 000 
2, 087 #1, 353 4, 199 5, 060 30 2 012 104, 100 
3, 323 164. 062 7.767 10, 472 40 2.334 205, 400 
1, 975 58, 827 3, 042 5, 322 30 1, 996 82, 900 
17, 986 709, 461 40, 957 55, 293 991, 400 
—————s 
1, 706 33, 450 1,705 2,423 19 1,349 40, (HO 
1, 342 37, 092 1,978 2,670 23 1.474 1,990 40, 100 
1,041 41, 676 2,214 2, 989 25 1.340 1. 821 51, 300 
1. 452 34, 209 2, OF 4 2,778 A 1,415 1,910 44,700 
2, 114 60, 306 3, 388 4,574 2 1. 60 2.164 R3, 900 
2. 307 68, 198 2; 956 3. 901 30 1,21 1,720 Bx, 000 
1,422 31.411 1. 976 2. 688 2 1, 300 1,876 40, 700 
1, 680 47, 004 2, 006 3, 923 2 1,730 2,336 61, 200 
1,427 44, 042 2, 701 b fd 31 1,956 2,041 Gu, suo 
2, 329 64, 195 3, 424 „ 623 23 1,472 1, 987 83, 800 
1, 787 47, 112 2,719 3, 671 27 1, 48 2, 090 60, W) 
— — 
19, 257 509, 685 28, 206 38, 078 063, 400 
a pte — — 
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1956 all corn—Aug. 13, 1957—Continued 
IOWA—Coutinued 


Average | Average pro-] Average Tots! esti- 


Total acre- per | duction per | value per | mated acros 
age allot! all t allotment plante 
hels) (dollars) 
® (5) (6) 0 000 
1,556 32, 534 2, 354 1,121 1, 513 42, 100 
1, 527 48, 080 5, 557 2. 695 3, 638 61. 200 
1, 833 56, 466 5, 639 2,279 3, 077 72, 800 
1,725 47,975 3, 897 1,674 2, 260 50, 500 
2.351 75, 787 6,114 1, 920 2, 000 100, 100 
1,915 45, 502 4,722 1, 827 2, 466 3, 100 
1, 367 53, 163 5, 160 2, 801 3, 781 71. 10 
2463 81. 963 6, O64 1,824 2, 462 107, 700 
1,623 32, 510 2, 489 1,136 1. 834 41, 000 
1, 787 40, 560 3, 663 1, 544 2, 084 53, 100 
2, 192 82, 122 7,321 2,474 3, 340 114, 000 
506, 612 ß 785, 500 
8,193, 449 704, 266 38 2,438 | 3,201 10, 766, 000 


KANSAS = 


J; 32, 848 2 195 275 28, 800 
1, 30, 762 27 143 200 21, 200 
1, 51, 75 38 102 143 24, 000 
4) 40, 149 40 82 15 21. 100 
T 64, 545 3H 27 402 47,500 
1. 52, 984 44 165 231 29, 300 
2 64, 277 2 144 202 61, 000 
—T—T—T—T—T—TJT—V—T—T—T———— 10. „ ee A a) rate ee Patent, „„ 233, 300 
——S——SS = 
T 1,305 40, 191 31 996 1,394 40, 000 
Brown _.......-.... 1, 900 76, 596 40 483 676 95, 400 
1,373 925 39 687 w2 50. 500 
Jackson. 2.2. 1,656 48, 526 2 945 1,323 56, 000 
Jenlersonn es 1, 525 44,892 29 1,285 1,799 56, 000 
Leavenworth... 1,446 29, 655 21 959 1.343 $2, 600 
5 — 2, 236 92,777 4i 300 420 96, 500 
Gat 1, 982 R9, 448 45 583 816 101, 000 
Pottawatomie.. 1,346 39, 607 29 686 960 40, 500 
Rily... 952 25,073 26 669 937 27, 000 
15,731 ON Ete eA] See SESE TTT 604, 400 
6 | Anderson 1,214 23, 039 19 596 84 23, 200 
poige ae 1.427 29, 788 21 762 1,067 30), 000 
F Spa 1, 667 31, 103 = 19 w3 830 2, 500 
Johnson 1. 80 28, 165 20 w0 s0 24, 500 
Miami... 1, 886 43, San 23 YRS 1,376 47,000 
Bae ye SoS es 1, 227 34, 426 28 1, 007 1, 410 40, 000 
a So S E A eee , ee . 191, 000 
Commercial area SEAS 34,704 | 1, 007, 400 31 573 802 1, 029, 200 
KENTUCKY 

1 1,2% 28, 800 
641 28. 5% 
1,136 20, 100 
1 1, 752 20, 300 
M 4, 400 
1, 1,339 24, 700 
BAS 1. 184 20, 800 
554 683 SNN 13, (0 
5H 492 60 14, % 
1,135 1,046 360 26, 000 
— — 
CC A res St Rares iy aaa a 261, 800 
— — DD 
2 942 700 20, 900 
2, 392 1.050 72. 300 
820 739 21, 500 
2. 807 1, 073 Ah, 000 
115 ni 1 15 
1, 440 741 33, 700 
1, 892 713 43, 300 
1, 131 UY 26, 200 
23, 700 
1, 30, 300 
2, 41, 400 
1, 30, 800 
r wien cree “Dien nS Soe cee reer 459, 900 
— 

3 


8283288333538 8283 
88882 

SEPSREEROREN 

888888888888 


378 
408 
607 
382 
2 
705 
605 
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1056 all corn—Aug. 13, 1937—Continued 
KENTUCKY—Continued 


Number of Total all corn) Valne of corn Average Average pro- 

D farms with | Total acro- woduction f (i ds. | serenge duction per 
Isteict County 7 allutments | uge allotted | (thousands | of dollars) allotment allatment 
of bushels) (bushels) 


i 5 a) 2) @) (4) (5) 000 


BE 


SCC 5 
Ne 


2) ese 
2 88338 


— 
— 


Pep 
5 8885 


g 


erep 
8888 


rl 


5 
8 
= 


~ 
882 
Ree es 


E 
8 


7 62. 500 

41, 000 

42, 500 

nee eb eS, 206, 700 

8 1, 849 779 1, 013 900 
Branch. 3, 466 1, 237 1, 608 2 500 

Calhoun. 3, 602 1, 226 1, 504 #12, 400 

Clinton 3; 400 1, 188 1,544 65, 200 

Eaton.. 3, 289- * 042 1,355 ii, 400 

Hillsdale 3, 853 029 1, 338 71.500 

Ingham. 3, 195 1, 220 1, 556 AT, 700 

2,970 1, 107 1. 439 A, 000 

St. Joseph 2 os 1 82 1245 22 

„ . 7 i 
eee . 2.350 850 1/105 47, 700 


8 


33, 


g 


Fa.. 
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1956 all corn—Aug. 18, 1957—Continued 


MIOHIGAN— Continued 


acreage per 
allotment 


($) 

a. 
2,095 22, 644 1, 889 2, 456 39, 300 
2 783 652 2328 3.020 47, 10 
4, 307 81, 174 7,876 10, 239 12, oe 
2, 039 027 1, 609 2 092 30, W0 
1, 59 23, 379 1,320 1,716 33.00) 
3, 704 52, 933 5, 505 7,156 W. 70 
1.600 18, 824 1.620 2.118 34, 00 
3.154 30,772 1,719 2 245 45, 900 
2741 42, 358 3.877 5, 040 64, 100 
1,477 15,438 1,28 1, 596 20% 30 
a ee —— ee) eee SS — ee SS eee ee: 1 — 
343,181 28, 980 5am, m0 

Bon be. 
“95, 1 1, 168, 117 | 90, 936 1,741, 400 


1,256 46, 914 2, 704 2, 20L 2751 54, TWO 
2017 . 537 6, 584 3, 264 4,080 112, 708 
2377 . 306 2, 309 997 1. 246 51, 400 
1, 44 40, 790 2.067 1, 431 1, 739 2. Un 
2, 396 105, 970 7, 296 4.045 3, 806 124, 400 
5, 890 91, 451 A 322 90 1. 130 132, 500 
1, 893 49, 950 3.635 1. 920 2, 400 74, 900 
1.427 65, 080 3, 509 Z 522 3, 152 Aan 
2, 192 91, 521 6, 048 2 759 3, 449 117,40 
1, 125 44, 347 2.920 1, 796 2245 51, 000 
1. 294 35, 813 1, 856 1,457 1, 821 52, 900 
2 518 121, 668 007 4. 418 4,272 149, 900 
25, 829 822. 862 C bane eee har ele ore ra 1, 003, 400 
1, 5068 26, 517 1, 686 1,100 3,375 36, 00 
1, 938 37, 044 3, 908 2.047 2) 559 B3, 40 
2.700 88, 986 7, 008 2.618 3,272 119,00 
2, 500 327 5212 2 085 2, 600 W. 200 
2 602 09, 316 5. 82 2 126 D B58 . 100 
2, BBS 400 2. 401 869 1, 086 #3, 000 
3,369 141, 965 11,346 3, 368 4210 101. % 
1. 505 35, 012 4, 294 2, 189 2, 736 47, 0 
1.184 276 1, 445 4,220 1,525 31,00 
2 322 72.704 _ 30 2, 740 3, 425 

4, 364 600 7,322 1.678 2, 098 on 
3, 642 53, 916 3, 624 995 1, 244 

3, 646 374 5. 507 1, 996 


£ 
8 


882 
= 


a 


2,352 


7,575 


P 
= 
a 


2,319 7.04 3, 279 4, 099 
2 522 9. 188 4. 043 4.854 
1, 833 4,127 2252 2.815 
2165 $. 530 4.640 4, 925 10 100 
2 $67 7, 068 3, 068 3, 845 14x, n 
2 698 S461 3, 136 3, 920 5, 
1, 488 4,248 2805 3, 569 95 
4.151 10, 733 3, 406 4, 258 JS 
1, 524 5,014 3, 290 4,112 109, 000 
20, 167 S. CEA FO R 1, 244, 700 
3,199 9,119 2, 851 3,5% 73x, 900 
2,117 7,015 3, 314 4.142 116, 2 
2, 627 10, 025 3, 816 4,770 143, 400 
2, 985 9. 501 3, 208 4, 004 142, 00 
2.125 4.822 2,128 2.6 a, 
2, 761 11, 366 4,117 3.14% 177,09 
1.548 5.114 3, 304 4, 130 74,00 
2, 399 4.00 1, 955 2 444 70, 700 
J, 868 5, 460 2, 923 3, 64 51, 10 
1, 76t 5, 258 2, 986 3,732 T. 
1.600 6,149 8, 822 4,778 ys, 0 
1 
24, 999 78, e 1. 10 900 
Er ²˙¹¹mL G S S T 
1,772 4,030 2,274 2, 42 pa, TW 
1,801 4.772 2 4, 312 7 
3, 182 7. 00 2, 402 3,002 111.700 
2, 89 5, 327 1, 838 2, 208 TA 0 
1771 3.172 1,791 2 239 12. 
2. 706 K, S40 3, 207 4, 054 130, 00 
2, 388 6, 304 2.640 _ 8,300 2, 700 
1, 618 3, 465 2142 2, 678 50,000 
1, 863 3,322 1, 784 2,229 51. 
— —— — [L — — — ᷑ —g—V.⁸ ——ęꝛͤ —ää— ——_—$—$— AMA 
19, 980 SG SAE Nee BR, BOB | ere oe oon be tera bn wan n 
— —— — ———_—— — 
131, 233 315, 793 2, 406 3, 008 3, 441, 700 
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MISSOURI ta 
Number of Total all corn} Value of corn Average Average pro- Average Total osti- 
D 4 farms with | Total gere- poca (thousands | acreage por | duction per value per acres 
istrict County allotments | age allotted | (thousands | of dollars} | allotment | allotmont | allotment planted 
of bushels) (bushels) (dollars) 
a) @) (3) 9) ©) (6) m (8) 


2,061 46, 2, 190 2, 956 2 1,008 1, 435 
1, 540 103, 613 5,011 6,765 67 3.254 4. 393 18 
1.814 45, 317 2, 308 3, 116 25 1,272 1,717 a2 
1, 600 33, 901 1, 618 * 2184 20 969 1, 308 41. 
1, 083 24, 408 1, 288 1, 739 23 1, 180 1, 605 20. 
1, 234 33, 356 1.67 2 237 27 1.34 1.813 12. 
2, 320 3, 550 2, 220 2, 097 19 O58 1, 287 50 
1.650 37, 968 1,894 2, 557 23 J, 142 1.542 40. 
1. S61 41, 578 2, 082 2, 784 22 1, 108 1. 498 25. 
2, 643 49, 118 2, 752 3, 715 19 1, 082 1, 401 2, 
1, 0% ! 3) 181 4, 204 47 1, 908 2 573 105, 
3, 154 p 6,591 8, 808 30 2,070 2704 133, 
1, 309 2, 406 3, 329 30 1, 4 2 A3 Bu, 
2.251 3, 120 4, 224 23 1, 300 1, 878 61 
I 1, 431 1.2 26 1, 606 2, 168 20. 
39, 798 BB MAE nna a oso] in koe ina owen ne 951, 
1,808] 2.502 16 1, 118 1, 500 
4.851 6, 549 31 2, 049 2. 766 8 wa 
4, 499 6, 074 24 1, 704 2,422 70, 700 
1, 708 2, 806 19 1, 119 1, 511 30, 300 
2, 528 3,413 2 1,430 1, 958 47.490 
2, 877 3,479 20 1. 47 1.913 47,400 
3, 484 4, 703 17 1, 430 1. 930 50. 600 
1. 468 1, 082 17 1, 041 1,473 20. 300 
1, 614 2,179 15 1,182 1, 569 30, 300 
1, 582 2, 136 15 1,027 1, 386 30, 300 
759 1, 025 15 1. 154 15, 200 
2, 215. 2, 990. 17 1. 313 1. 778 42, 400 
29, 183 r 000 
3,47 4, 089 30 ~ 1,782 2.338 CA 
2,418 3, 264 20 1,670 2 234 40. — 
2,452 3,310 |. 2¹ 1,790 2,416 43, 300 
2, 333 3, 150 23 1, 544 2, 084 45, 300 
2, 204 3,002 21 1,578 2, 130 30. 300 
2,748 3,710 22 1,328 1, 798 53, 700 
4,168 5, 627 2 2, 163 2, 920 67, 000 
2, 229 3, 009 2¹ 1.510 2, 038 43, 300 
2, 105 2, 923 19 1, 501 2, 028 36. 400 
2,229 3, 009 2 1, 448 1, 955 43, 300 
26, 439 Cn] RES — 434, 000 
== — —— = 
2,453 3, 312 20 895 50. 500 
2, 775 3.740 2 1, 153 57, 400 
2, 282 3, O81 18 924 30: 500 
1,724 2,327 | - 18 902 34, 300 
2, 454 3,313 18 203 55, 500 
4,108 5, 546 27 624 $1, 800 
1,217 1, 643 17 703 30, 300 
2, 028 2, 738 18 727 50, 500 
oo !( E N EN 19, 295 382, 226 19, 041 r . 
8 1, 338 21,345 1,045 1,411 16 1,054 
1.872 33, 034 1, 700 2, 388 21 1. 510 
1.904 34,119 2,195 2, 963 18 1, 
n L14 5, 165 P3 1,341 14 1, 
1, 604 43, 229 2,612 3, 526 2 2 
1, 305 35, 008 2, 302 8, 229 2h 2 
1,446 24, 958 1, 220 1, 650 17 1, 
Í 2,160 51, 691 2.741 3, 700 24 l, 
$ 96, 355 6, 440 8 604 36 3, 
5, 958. 907 21, 416 r 
0 2, 33, 669 2.016 2.722 13 
1. 14, 135 1, 107 10 
2, 44,579 3,418 4, 614 22 
1, 7, 028 765 3, 733 22 
1, 24, 520 1, 679 2, 267 15 
1,914 ; 938 3, 246 4. 382 21 
1.022 16, 618 1,082 1,461 16 
1 14, va 984 1, 328 


— 
* 
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1956 all corn—Aug. 13, 1957—Continncd 
z ‘NEBRASKA 


Number of Total all corn| Value of corn| A vorage 
- farms with | Total acre- | production | (thousands | acreage per 
County allotménts | age allotted ou of dollars) allotment 
* 1005 


a) (2) (3) a) (5) 


2, 890 oA 
1, 449 58 
3. 660 50 
3, 529 53 
2 142 5 
2, 279 60 
3, 4 58 
2, RZ 48 
1,319 47 
2.612 52 
1, 084 53 
2. 496 t5 
2. 477 52 


2,140 60 
2,703 87 
1, 983 113, 239 $: 095 ii} 87 

890 5A, 126 603 61 
1,401 85, 305 8, 072 7. 401 öl- 
1,339 60, 124 7 1.019 45 
1.100 58, 910 714 1,000 50 
1,107 58, 253 1,310 1,834 53 
12,732 710,973 23,225 |/ E AITE eA TTT 
1,860 104, 301 759 56 
2.144 108, 7 2,007 2,810 48 
1,365 72.311 700 53 
1,992 100, 397 1.120 1,581 50 
1, 326 945 sia 1, 138 41 
1,378 95, 559 4, 161 8.25 61 
2, 688 127, 334 1,497 2, 096 43 
1,307 74,200) - 2 4, 189 53 
1.058 ; 450 61 
2, 376 
1,572 

950 

965 

939 

472 

127 


200 oa 
ie 308 
4 410 57, 404 440 241 07, 80 
1, 217 50, 752 630) 518 fa, 800 
1, 829 67, 989 1, 49 2, 043 51 1, 098 1, 537 sa 
1, 258 68, U83 Lov 1, 490 851 Hi, 62) 
2 301 403, 603 . 40 820 721,81 
1, 263 51, 569 417 584 330 — 
1, 925 86, 698 1, 078 509 560 Jon, 2 
2,172 76, 137 1,070 a8 493 NA, 4 
J. 419 BS, O45 694 42, U 
Rhee hc Pe id 
20, 071 902, 061 14, 264 i a oss, 239 
— — — — —— SSS —— =m 
9, % 4. 950, 273 104, 180 145, 851 51 1,074 1.504 5 678, 700 
NEW JERSEY 
2 | Hunterdon. 1, 230 21, 688 1,986 2, 880 18 615 2,34 27, 0 
Somerset. 8 7. 368 570 R35 19 504 2 150 un 
Warren. 14, 376 1.475 2,136 20 060 2 987 10 
5 Burlingion_. 17, B50 * 300 1, 885 26 926 2,793 an 
Sees 9. 700 775 1.121 21 0 2.445 aw 
Cumberland. 6, 580 493 715 13 0 1, 436 
Gloucester. 5, 526 452 655 10 787 1.141 
E 17,015 1.274 1. 47 2 683 2) 440 
Commercial area 99, 902 8. 327 12,074 19 1, 574 2, 282 
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1956 all corn—Aug. 13, 1957—Continued 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Number of 
farms with 
allotments 


2,242 11 Tu 
1, %2 18 1,442 
876 13 B45 
1,362 15 1, 858 
2,872 24 1, 306 
1, 360 14 824 
1. 877 10 458 
1, 157 12 657 
1, S85 14 B33 
2, 70 12 God 
1.672 12 b45 
1, 659 17 1. 396 
1,74 16 1, 872 78⁴ 


osi 885 
FF 
1, 612 2, 008 
n N eee 
2 1, 005 1, 306 
2 1, 195 1,554 
21 1,10% 1,518 
iv 1, 254 
1, 108 


375,654 20, 241 
—————_—S | a 
66, 401 3, 103 


21,240 906 1, 205 il 


er, ße... 
Ei re,, 
T 150, 184 ssoi . 11.061 . 


Commercial aroũ . 852, 45 46, 855 60, 911 


NORTH DAKOTA 


MW) Bitchin oon nS san tecs, 1 112. 000 


~ Commercial area 112, 000 


OHIO 

1 30,191 3,418 4,443 1, 005 54,000 
2, 462 2, 543 3, 300 1,446 45,300 
541. 072 5,018 6, 523 2, 230 79, 200 
DA, 035 4, 6 6.431 2,123 80, 300 
48, 250 4.134 5,374 1,834 66, 000 
20, 187 1,7 2, 282 1,136 30. 200 
34, 012 2, B43 3,438 1,790 40, 100 
50, 6% 4,041 5, 253 1,707 66, 400 
828 3, 480 4,524 1,746 60, 600 
40.447 3.153 4,000 3, 628 58, 400 
65, 5, 406 7, 028 1, 950 88, 200 
429, 705 40, 553 CT ee ibe tens he 676, 700 
2 25, 047 1, 600 2, 158 988 83, 400 
42, 230) 2, 970 3,561 1, 608 54, 700 
21,564 1,463 1,902 1,456 27, 800 
#8, 301 2.770 3, 601 1, 401 51. 900 
20, 067 1, 573 2,045 923 $2, 300 
17, 676 1, 464 1, 903 1, 164 25, 4% 
28, 340 1,712 2, 226 850 35, 900 
42, 267 3.414 4. 4 1. 825 57, 600 
86, 380 4, 588 5, 962 2, 067 76, 200 
40, 241 2, 901 3, 849 1, 084 51. 700 
332,120 24, 573 IAS Fibre orang SE Pert es Biotin 444, 800 

E N) S r | 5 
3 20,714 1,275 1, 658 720 30, 100 
25, 677 1, 488 1, 934 614 33, 500 
42, 310 3, 081 3,970 1,201 50, woo 
88, 701 B, 824 AE) Se en el ̃ ĩ˙ K 123, 500 
5 ̃ . —ññ D] 
4 45, 022 4.101 5, 409 2,116 62, 30 
48, 604 4.454 5. 70 3, 008 64, 600 
42, 766 3,815 4, 900 2,724 58, 000 
$4,110 7, 006 9, 108 1. 74 111. 0 
55, 325 4,738 6, 150 2,406 7A, 400 
42, 955 3, 380 4, 304 1, 980 57, 400 
50, 834 4.715 6, 130 2, 128 73, 300 
53, 790 4, 876 6, 339 2, 330 71, 4 
45, 749 3, 850 5, 005 2, 133 62, 100 
469, 104 40, 995 BRE Yar rt aaa oal 638, 600 
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1936 all corn—Aug. 13, 1957—Continued 
OHIO—Continued 


Average Average pro- Average Total esti- 
acreage per | duction per value per | mated acres 
District County allotment allotment allotment planted 
(bushels) (dollars) 
(5) (6) @) (8) 

5 | Delaware 2, 520 39, 978 3,131 4, 070 16 1, 242 1,615 50, 900 
Fairfield. 2, 538 46,012 3; 920 5, 096 18 1,545 2,008 6p, 100 
Fayette 1, 443 52, 974 4,394 6, 362 37 3, 302 4,410 72,70 
Fran! 1, 9465 38, 300 3,074 3, 996 2 1, 50 2.054 50, 890 

2, 508 34, 632 2, 580 3, 354 “4 1,029 1, 33$ 43, 400 
2.952 43, 444 3, 124 4, 061 15 1, 048 1,362 59, 400 
1,379 54, 827 4,614 5, 998 4) 3, 346 4,250 72, 30 
farion 1.844 44, 130 3,751 4, 876 20 2.04 2.044 Dii, 600 
TTT 2, 225 30, 343 2, 260 2, 938 M 1, 016 1.321 41.89 
CCC aA n a a A 1,790 65, 729 5, 268, 6,848 37 2, 43 3, 826 . 100 
CER EFS ESS La ea 1, 649 49, 599 4,270 5,531 30 2, 580 3,306 nā, 500 
pi OR ee eS St ae are 2, 068 42, 783 3,841 908 21 1,857 2,414 x, 500 
542, 760 44,727 (TO bone Sele DS Vane T Dal eM eae FE 719, 900 
6 21, 244 1.314 1. 708 11 25, 200 
21, 699 1,328 1, 726 10 , 700 
18, 02 1.142 1, 485 9 22, 700 
61, 535 3,784 CPP 75, 600 
7 219 43, 322 3, 590 4.607 20 2. 103 58, 500 
350] + 27,480 1,892 2, 460 12 1, 046 34, 800 
921 54.613 5.278 6,861 23 3, 586 73, 000 
815 © 49,722 4, 528 5, KSA 27 3, 190 wo 
717 13, 278 YRA 1,252 19 1, 788 17, 300 
0⁰⁰ 42. 4% 3.650 4,745 14 1, 546 | > 500 
579 56, 986 5, 480 7,124 22 2.70 80 20 
„%0 37, 562 3,325 4, 19 2, 183 49, 100 
O83 325, 456 0 
373 26, S87 1, $53 
001 38, 238 2 610 
2 51. 039 4,342 
066 7, 440 633 
S40 4, 103 340 
029 15, 083 1, 139 
580 16, 973 1,241 


=> 
2 
= 


r 
8882882885 


= 


1957 


District 


1 
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Lincoln... 
Turner. 


Commercial area 


1956 all corn—Aug. 13, 1957—Continued 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Number Total all corn] Value of corn 
farms with | Total acre- 
allotments | age allotted thousands 
of bushels) 
a) (2) @) 
1, 769 51, 478 2, 285 2, 856 20 1, 292 1, 615 70, 000 
1,159 28, 558 1, 297 1,621 25 1,19 1,399 39, 000 
1, 562 31, 765 1, 431 1, 78 2 916 1,145 44,100 
1. 4 41, 522 2, 124 2, 651 2B 1, 455 1,819 53, 500 
1,392 44,514 2, 320 2. 900 32 1, 667 2, 084 . 000 
1, 27 42, 034 2, 236 2, 795 32 1,724 2,155 68, 100 
2, 157 43, 584 3, 154 3, 042 2 1, 402 1, 828 74, 000 
1, 007 63, 190 2, Al 2, 801 63 2, 225 2, 7st 77,400 
1, %9 92.004 3, 063 3,829 48 1, 580 1,975 119, 100 
OAL 75, 350 2,177 2.721 +77 2, 219. 2,774 4, 000 
767 35, 766 1, 37 1, 546 47 1,613 2,016 44,00 
2.284 98, 049 | 4, 740 5, 925 43 2,075 2, 8 121, 0 
1, 07 65, 407 2, 268 2, 835 51 2, 056 2, 608 6x, 000 
1,125 58, 706 2, 516 3, 145 52 2, 236 2, 795 77,000 
1, 866 76, 191 3, 43 4,420 41 1, 899 2,374 92, 000 
1,637 79, 476 4, 100 5,125 49 2. 505 3,131 102, 60 
1,850 85, 5A 3, 757 4, 606 46 2, 031 2, 539 113, 400 
1, 367 00, 180 2,103 2,741 ai 1, 604 2,005 76, 000 
2, 707 125, 233 7, 082 8, 852 “6 2,616 3, 270 10. 000 
1, 563 83, 083 4,120 5, 150 53 2, 636 3, 205 107, 000 
1, 066 58, 510 2, 161 2.701 55 2,027 2, 534 71, 500 
1.052 62, 960 1, 228 1, 534 60 1,166 1, 458 76, 000 
1,472 65, 744 1,342 1,678 45 912 1,10 71, 100 
1,832 84, 108 2. 0% 2. 585 46 1,129 1,411 113, 00 
2, 607 136, 895 2, 963 3, 704 Sy 1,137 1,421 378, O00 
1,494 77, 421 980 1, 200 52 643 80⁴ 95, 000 
1,140 50, 489 1. 927 2. 400 m) 1,690 2,112 79, 100 
2. 350 111, 289 4, 025 5, 035 47 1,714 2,142 156, A 
2. 004 101, 972 3, 555 4,444 1, 698 2,122 140, 200 
2, 322 9, 407 3, 506 4, 381 1, 509 1, 836 134, 400 
P 1,747 K0, 042 1,347 1, 0 771 6 96, 000 
1, 808 78, 606 1,733 2, 166 959 1. 100 103, 700 
51, 958 2, 306, 169 84. 699 105, 870 “u 1,630 2, 038 2, 074, 100 
a a R — — :. — ee . — —— — — — — 
TENNESSEE 
680 RA 38, 400 
608 790 37,400 
8x6 1,152 55, 500 
408 630 33, 700 
321 417 21, 500 
389 506 58, 500 
887 503 35, 900 
421 SAT W. 000 
S11 eu 68, 500 
38s 478 15, 800 
436 567 10, 900 
601 78i 29, 100 
54 707 33, 7 
610 793 17, 000 
417 542 23, 6M) 
508 0 8, 600 
653 528, 100 


Isle of Wight 
Nunsemond__ 


Ded T ð eR SS a 
M —„— E — 


355 497 
99 1,329 
435 609 
1.04% 1. 469 
950 1, 330 
1,400 2, O87 
1, 228 1,719 
1,090 1, 526 
940 1,316 
725 1,015 


ka 
= 
— 


WISCONSIN 

588 2, 487 3, 233 11 680 s34 Bi, 710 

1 ot rap paren essa ARTA 1 8 x 166 2,471 3, 212 17 1,512 1, 966 39, 600 
Dunn.. 3.120 43, 191 3, 483 4, 528 14 1,116 1,451 61, ASO 
Eau Cialrs -a 1. 870 19, 138 1, 507 2, 076 10 854 1.110 .. ZM) 
88 1, 834 244 1,852 2, 408 12 1,010 1,313 31, ofa 
paroa 1214 2720 285 10 1 7 122 en 
eee eae EAT 12 bur 1,010 1, 313 15 1, 285 1, 606 17, h 
2, 636 39, 781 3, 307 4, 209 15 1, 255 1, 632 MD 

2, 840 51,102 3, 878 5,041 18 1,342 1, 745 75, 950 

2, 736 33, 103 2,749 3, 674 12 987 1. 283 250 


District 


County 
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1956 all corn—Aug. 13, 1957—Continued 


WISCONSIN—Cantinned 
Number of Total all comf Value of corn 
with | Total acre- (thousands 
allotments | age allotted of dollars) 
of bushels) 
a (H . %9) 
1, 165 14, 483 907 1,179 
1. 269 27, 940 2, 630 3,419 
1,777 21, 880 1,456 1, 893 
1,171 18, %0 1, 446 1,850 
1, 920 26, 738 2,053 2, 669 
3, 597 53, 169 4, 673 6, 075 
2, 184 30, 151 2,145 2, 738 
1, 808 25, 40 2, 187 2, 843 
3, 796 80, 271 7,700 10, 088 
2, 373 45, 324 4,301 5, 501 
2, 247 5%, 155 5, 362 6, 971 
2 277 26, 386 2. 423 3, 150 
2, 936 48, 334 4, 538 5, 899 
4, 593 33, 626 2, 918 3, 793 
2,853 665, 214 6, 225 8, 092 
5, 532 110, 797 11, 399 14,819 
4, 243 75, 949 7, 538 9, 799 
2, 269 50, 062 4, 928 6. 406 
3, 062 52, 406 4, 981 6,475 
3,378 92, 124 K O49 11, 244 
1,168 26, 025 2, 4% 3, 206 
512 5, 869 403 524 
1,801 34, 143 3,352 4, 358 
2, 328 63, 657 6, 042 7. 855 
2. 721 38, 726 3, 346 4, 350 
1,472, 912 131, 649 171, 143 


August 23 


Average Total esti- 

per mated acres 
allotment planted 
©) 8) 

— ow 
13 785 1,020 19, 900 
2 2, ORD 2 716 40, 000 
12 $19 1,085 30, 40 
16 1, 235 1, 606 28, 000 
14 1.00 1, 390 3x, 100 
15 1. 299 1. 0 77,40 
14 8. 4,277 42, 20 
4 1, 210 1, 573 #2, 61 
2k 2, 044 2, 57 109, 130 
19 1, 812 2, 356 ei), 900 
26 2 386 3 102 22 100 

12 1, 064 1, 343 35, 1 
10 1.840 2010 66, PO 
9 $12 1, 05% 43, 200 
23 2, 182 2 837 2, 690 

2 2 041 2 679 172 

18 1 77 2 310 110, An 
2 2172 2 8% 71, 209 
17 1, 627 2115 74, 100 
27 2 560 3 328 132, 850 
2 2111 2, 744 36, 200 
11 737 1. 0 4, 400 
19 1, 861 2419 43, 400 
z 2, 505 3, 374 so, 900 
14 1. 228 1, 506 52, 100 
17 1, 505 1,956 2, 074, 340 


“Punching Bag” Gates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following arti- 
cle by Bob Considine which appeared in 
the New York Journal American, dated 
August 20, 1957: 

b “PUNCHING Bac” GATES 
j (By Bob Considine) 

“This is the first time I've ever been op- 
erated on without an anesthetic," Secretary 
of the Navy Tom Gates said to a friend in 
the wake of a recent snafu over the an- 
nounced closing of a naval hospital. 

Gates, one of the smartest, best-natured, 
and courteous men on the Eisenhower team, 
was widely accused lately of being rude and 
arrogant to a delegation of Californians who 
converged on San Diego to discuss with him 
the scheduled closing December 31 of the 750- 
bed Corona (Calif.) Naval Hospital. It was 
charged that he brushed them off with a 
handshake or two and disappeared in the 
midst of a swarm of rear admirals. 

Actually, Gates was never told he was ex- 
pected to meet with the group. Congress- 
man Darm Saunp, who later joined in roast- 
ing Gates for snubbing the group, was a 
guest aboard Gates’ plane. Not once dur- 
ing the 3,000-mile flight from Washington 
did Saunp mention that he had alerted his 
people about a meeting with the Secretary. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 

Gates had just undergone a press confer- 
ence in which he explained why the hospital 
and many other drains on the Navy's ap- 
Propriation dollar had to be lopped off, 
when—upon leaving fcr his next appoint- 
ment—Saurm asked him to say hello to a 
group. There was still no mention of a 
meeting. Gates shook hands all around, 
posed for several pictures, bid them a cordial 
farewell, and went on about his business. 


He was not aware until the next day that 
after a talk with Saum, the group had be- 
come embittered enough to issue blasts at 
the Secretary and threats of repercussions 
at the polls. 

When it was time for the Gates plane to 
start its flight back to Washington, Saunp 
and Mrs. Saund stepped aboard as if nothing 
had happened. Saunp has said there will 
be an “Investigation” of the closing of the 
hospital. 

Teapot tempest? Perhaps, but it is a 
sample of the pain and ruffled political feel- 
ings that attend any shrinkage in Federal 
spending. The Secretaries of the several 
branches of the Armed Forces, for example, 
are the likeliest targets of any vote-con- 
scious Congressman whose district has been 
affected by a cutback. 

The Corona Naval Hospital is a peace casu- 
alty, and the area can no longer count on in- 
come from the hospital's doctors, nurses and 
patients. The Navy says there will be no 
hardships, medically speaking. There are 
still hospitals at San Diego and Pendleton, 
as well as horpital ships at Long Beach. 

CONGRESS ORDERED CUTS 

The irony of the attacks on Gates and 
men like him is that Congress itself ordered 
the cuts which individuals in the Congress 
decry when the orders are carried out. A 
further irony is that quite frequently a Con- 
gressman who has beat his breast in righte- 
ous indignation over the shutdown of some 
profitable installation in his district WI 
having made his show in front of his con- 
stituents—call up the Secretary and say, 
“I know you had to do what you did.” 

Gates tried to explain on the coast that 
he will effect savings in the Navy's invest- 
ment in his home State, Pennsylvania, just 
as readily as anywhere else. To protect the 
Navy’s shrinking funds, and keep its hard- 
ware ahead of the enemy's, Gates recently 
lopped 18,000 civilians off the payroll and 
mothballed 60 more outmoded ships. For 
port merchants, the retirement of those 
ships were as if 60 full payrolls were lost. 

So Gates gets rapped. 

Shortly after a nationally syndicated col- 
umnist rapped him last week, Gates’ Pen- 
tagon phone rang. Sherman Adams was on 
the phone. z 

“Welcome to the club,” said the greatest 
punching bag of them all. 


U. S. S. “Arizona” Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF .REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1957 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my vigorous support to H. R. 
5809, a bill to authorize the construction 
of a U. S. S. Arizona memorial at Pearl 
Harbor, T. H. Such a shrine will 
serve as a lasting tribute to the 1,102 val- 
jant men of the Arizona who lost th 
lives on that disastrous Sunday morn- 
ing, December 7, 1941, and who are 5 
entombed in that sunken ship. 

Included in this group are five men 
from the Second Congressional District 
of Iowa which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in the Congress and I would like to 
pay tribute to them at this time. 
are Lawrence Donald Anderson, Waukon, 
Allamakee County; Karl Anthony Gie- 
sen, Decorah, Winneshiek County; Rich- 
ard Henry Eulberg, Garnavillo, Clayton 
County; John William Lincoln, Norway. 
Benton County; and Robert Denzie Tay- 
lor, Sabula, Jackson County. 

Having served in the Navy myself dur- 
ing World War I, I feel a special kinship 
for these brave Iowans who died so that 
America might live. This memorial 
serve as a constant reminder to us all 
that liberty and freedom cannot be re- 
tained cheaply, but must be constantly 
guarded and, if necessary fought and 
even died for. 


As approved by the House without 
opposition, H. R. 5809 provides: 

That the Secretary of the Navy be author- 
ized to cooperate with the Pacific War Me- 
morial Commission of Hawail in developing 
a design for a memorial and museum to be 
built at or near the site of the hulk of the 
U. S. S. Arizona in Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

That the Secretary of the Navy may 
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(1) Accept contributions for the construc- 
tion of a memorial and museum to be located 
On the hulk of the U. S. S. Arizona or ad- 
jacent United States property in Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H.: 

(2) Authorize Navy activities to furnish 
Material to the Pacific War Memorial Com- 
mission for use in national promotion of a 
Public subscription campaign to raise funds 
tor a U. S. S. Arizona memorial: 

(3) Authorize Navy activities to assist in 
Conceiving a design and in determining the 
construction cost for the memorial; 

(4) Undertake construction of the me- 
™Morial and museum when sufficient funds 
have been subscribed for completion of the 
Structure; and 

(5) Provide for maintenance of the me- 
Morial and museum when completed. 


Mr, Speaker, as you are aware, this 
Memoria! will be paid for from contribu- 
tions of private citizens and at no cost 
to the Federal Government. Despite the 
last-minute rush of business before ad- 
journment, I hope the Senate will take 
time to act favorably on this memorial 
honoring the valiant men of the U. S. S. 
Arizona, i 


Flood Protection for the Communities in 
the Merrimack River Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Epeaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Brig. Gen. Alden K. 
Sibley: 


z Avcusr 17, 1957. 
Eon. Eprr Nourse Roceas, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mas. Rocrns: I greatly appreciate 
Jour telephone call of the 14th advising 
that the appropriation bill as passed by the 
Congress included funds for the Hopkinton- 
Everett project. It is only through contin- 
ued and persistent efforts such as you have 
expended toward the furtherance of this 
Project, that adequate flood protection can 

Provided for the communities in the 
Merrimack River Valley. 

One of my engineers has discussed the 
Studies of the Suasco Watershed Association 
With a representative of the State head- 
Quarters of the Soil Conservation Service. 
The studies on the Concord, Sudbury, and 

bet Rivers include consideration of ledge 
removal at Talbot Mills in Billerica and at 

dway Bar where route 3 crosses the Con- 
cord River. The studies also include Investi- 
Gation of impoundments at other locations 

the watershed. It appears that the 
Studies have not advanced to a point where 
Conclusions or recommendations are avail- 
able. The representatives of the Soil Con- 
®ervation Service are aware of the possible 
downstream effects that might result from 
channel improvement at Billerica and assure 
us that their studies will give full considera- 
tion to any increase in flows on the lower 
Concord or Merrimack Rivers. 

There is a close coordination between my 
staf and representatives of the Soil Con- 
Servation Service in this area which should 

sure a compatability of measures recom- 
mended by the two agencies. 

ALDEN K. Srsvey, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Division Engineer. 
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In Support of the Establishment of a 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 
Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 351, 


to establish a Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission. Abraham Lincoln is one of 


the most typical of Americans, and it is 


certainly apropos that this Commission 
be established to plan an appropriate 
observance of the 150th anniversary of 
his birth, 

Abraham Lincoln was, to use his own 
words, born in “the most humble walks 
of life” in a log cabin in Hardin County, 
Ky. In 1816 when he was 7, his family 
crossed the Ohio River into southern 
Indiana, following a newly blazed trail 
to their new home in Spencer County, 
in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. There Lincoln spent most of his 
youth, and it was not until he was 21 
that the family moved once again in 
the year 1830, to Macon County, III. 

The formative period of Lincoln's life 
was, therefore, spent in Indiana. Life in 
this frontier area was hard. The family 
was poor, and the country but little de- 
veloped. The first winter Lincoln and 
his family lived in a mere shelter of 
poles, brush, and leaves enclosed on 
three sides. When Lincoln's father got 
around to building a cabin, it had no 
floor. 

In 1818. Lincoln’s mother, Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln died, unaware of the 
great destiny which awaited her son. 
The State of Indiana has established a 
State park where. his mother is buried, 
in the midst of the rugged and beauti- 
ful country where Lincoln lived as a 
young man. 

It is reported that Lincoln once said, 
“The Lord prefers common-looking peo- 
ple. That is the reason He makes so 
many of them.” Much has been made of 
the fact that Lincoln was by origin a 
common sort of man. It is the nature of 
our system, that uncommon men such 
as Lincoln can rise above their surround- 
ings and put the superior talents and 
superior ability with which they are en- 
dowed to use. 

Life on the American frontier, it has 
been said, was an important formative 
influence in the development of our way 
of life. Where all find themselves in a 
condition of equality, where all face 
common difficulties, there, it is argued, 
a truly democratic spirit will prevail. 

It is certain that Lincoln-never lost 
the common touch acquired on the In- 
diana frontier. His formal education 
was meager. In Indiana he attended log 
schools, to which he had to walk long 
distances, for several years. In all, it 
is estimated, however, his attendance at 
school did not exceed 1 full year. His 
education was largely a matter of intel- 
lectual interest and application. His 
reading was largely in a few classics and 
in the miscellany of books which found 
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its way to backwoods Indiana—the 
Bible, of course, Robinson Crusoe, Pil- 
grim's Progress, Aesop's Fables, Weem’s 
Life of Washington, and a few others. 
His home might have been a rude fron- 
tier cabin—yet he did not lack contact 
with the great cultural traditions which 
have so strongly influenced the develop- 
ment of Western society and our own 
civilization. 

The nearby Ohio River strongly at- 
tracted Lincoln. He operated a okie 
over Anderson Riyer at its mouth in 
Perry County, Ind., which county is also 
in the Eighth District. He also earned 
an occasional dollar by rowing passen- 
gers from the Indiana shore to 
steamers on the Ohio River. In 1828 he 
journeyed from Indiana down the Mis- 
sissippi River into New Orleans. An 
early ambition was to become a steam- 
boatman, but instead he stayed at home 
and worked on the family farm. 

If life on the frontier was in many 
ways an enobling force, it was also for 
those who lived on it, as did Abraham 
Lincoln and his family, a time of great 
trial and challenge. The poverty and 
physical hardships of the frontier are 
often forgotten. It is well to remember 
that a man’s greatness is measured not 
only in his accomplishments, but also 
in the- moral and intellectual distance he 
has come. Lincoln's achievement was 
all the greater when we consider the 
great obstacles he overcame in achieving 
his place as one of the great leaders in 
our history and in the history of the 
world. 

I am glad to speak in support of the 
establishment of a Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, which would do 
honor to this great man who spent the 
formative years of his life in the State 
of Indiana and in the Eighth District, 
which I represent. 


Doom Song l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the Demo- 
crats have taken up the sad refrain of 
ruin, despair, and desolation at a time 
when the United States is at the all-time 
peak of peace, full employment, and 
prosperity. They have joined those 
prophets of doom whose predictions 
have never come true, predictions such 
as the following: 

In 1801 Wilberforce said: 

I dare not marry—the future is so un- 
settled. 


In 1806 Pitt said: 

There is scarcely anything round us but 
ruin and despair. 

In 1848 Lord Shaftesbury said: 

Nothing can save the British Empire from 
shipwreck. 

In 1849 Disraeli said: 


In industry, commerce, and szriculture 
there is no hope, 
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In 1852 the dying Duke of Wellington 
said: - 

I thank God I shall be spared from seeing 
the consummation of ruin that is gathering 
about us. 


In 1860 President Buchanan said: 
Indeed all hope seems to have deserted the 
minds of men, 


On May 13, 1904, in a speech he made 
in Birmingham, Joseph Chamberlain 
said: 

The day of small nations has passed away; 
the day of empires has come. 


The Maid of Orleans said: 
Against stupidity the very gods themselves 
contend in vain. > 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp excerpts from a speech 
made by Mr. John H. MacMillan, Jr., 
chairman of Cargill, Inc., and an article 
published in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 3, 1957, entitled “United States Said 
To Rule the Grain Trade.” 

Mr. MacMillan is a Minneapolis grain 
merchant, and represents one of the 
great companies in the grain industry. 
Mr. MacMillan's thesis or complaint is 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
goes far beyond what is its duty and its 
right under its charter. 

Mr. MacMillan complains that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation—and I 
believe his complaints are justified— 
frequently seeks to supplant private 
trade rather than to supplement it. I 
rise again in the Senate to say that the 
duty of the Department of Agriculture is 
not to socialize; the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not to supplant 
normal free trade operations. Its duty 
is to supplement and to support and to 
aid and to assist. When the Commodity 
Credit Corporation goes beyond that 
point, it goes beyond its charter and be- 
yond the intent of Congress. 

I call the attention of the Department 
of Agriculture to this speech by Mr. Mac- 
Millan, which I am placing in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. While I have not al- 
Ways agreed with Mr. MacMillan, and 
surely not always with his company, I 
must say that he points up a weakness 
in Government practices which need im- 
mediate correction. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: ‘ 

REMARKS BY JOHN H. MACMILLAN, JR., CHAIR- 
MAN, CARGILL, INC., NORFOLK, VA., AUGUST 
2, 1957 
I would like to direct my remarks this 

morning to the thesis that Cargill is a great 

deal more than a grain dealer—and a great 
deal less than independent. 

At the outset, 


simply a grain dealer. 


was purely and 
But that “outset” 
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was nearly 100 years ago—in 1865. Within 
10 years Cargill had started on its own 
unique course, as an innovator and creative 
handler of grains, with the invention by 
James F. Cargill of today’s type of country 
elevator. In an effort to devise a less ex- 
pensive, more efficient and larger volume 
means of handling grain, he built a tall 
wooden-cribbed structure capable of with- 
standing great pressure from the weight of 
the grain, This construction remains the 
basis for country elevators today, and for 
many terminal and subterminal elevators as 
well. 

As early as this, with the construction of 
Cargill's first elevator, the company itself 
put aside some of its independence but it did 
so of its own choice, and it did so in favor 
of responsibility. For Cargill recognized 
then, as it does today in Norfolk, that owner- 
ship or operation in any particular area im- 
plies a responsibility to that area, and to the 
farmers, business people, and others who live 
there. 

Today, in small towns throughout the farm 
belt, there are some 55 Cargill country ele- 
vators. At central locations and at port 
cities, the company has more than 50 ter- 
minal and subterminal elevators. 

Our 20-million-bushel house in Chicago is 
one of the world’s largest. We have large- 
scale export facilities at Albany, Portland, 
Seattle, Baton Rouge, San Francisco, Port 
Arthur, and now at Norfolk. And we have 
big-capacity terminal elevators at virtually 
every grain-handling center in the interior. 

These physical holdings, plus the inland 
waterway fleets of Cargo Carriers, Inc., our 
transportation subsidiary, comprise the 
broad base of Cargill's grain procurement 
and handling operations. But side by side 
with this network are others, also of im- 
portance to the Nation's agriculture. 

Nutrena Mills, Inc., Cargill's animal feed 
manufacturing subsidiary, is one of the 
Nation's leading formula feed makers, with 
14 modern mills—the newest of which is in 
North Carolina—providing feed to farmers 
of 24 States. Cargill's vegetable oil division, 
with nine processing and extracting plants, 
is one of the country’s largest producers of 
soybean and linseed oils and, at its San 
Francisco installation, is a major processor 
of coconut oil. Cargill is also an important 
factor in hybrid corn research and produc- 
tion, in molasses importation and distribu- 
tion, and in other agricultural fields. 

Five years ago Cargill embarked upon a 
multi-million-dollar expansion program of 
seaport facilities. Completion of our eleva- 
tor here in Norfolk marks its full accomplish- 
ment. 

That program, a cooperative effort by our 
company and some of the port authorities 
involved, was designed to provide greater 
efficiency and improved service to foreign 
and domestic markets, and to better imple- 
ment the export of agricultural surplus 
commodities. 

Our decision to carry out such large-scale 
expansion was based on our belief that ex- 
panded markets at home and abroad consti- 
tute a vital part of the answer to our Nation's 
agricultural surplus problem. 

. * * . . 


Our responsibility, as we see it, is to pro- 
vide the most modern, most efficient and 
least costly handling, storing, merchandis- 
ing. processing, and exporting of grain pos- 
sible. To the extent that we succeed in this 
we will profit, and to the same extent the 
farmer and the ultimate consumer, the port 
city and the shipowner, the railroad and the 
trucker, all will profit. 

But today we find it increasingly difficult 
to discharge our responsibility because of 
the burdens placed on us by various agencies 
of our own Government. Since grain export 
has now become important to many of you, 
I would like to explain some of these un- 
necessary bureaucratic restrictions. 
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I refer, in particular, to certain of our 
differences with the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

You must understand that we do not criti- 
cize Government simply because it is Gov- 
ernment, or CCC because it is CCC. On the 
contrary. We recognize that under the 
present crop-subsidy program there are 
created certain responsibilities which we can- 
not undertake. We cannot, for example, ad- 
minister the crop loan itself, or generate 
within ourselves the large subsidy necessary 
to sell our produce in export at world mar- 
ket prices, These tasks are CCC's, and 
rightly so. 

But we object, and strenuously, to Cd's 
taking unto itself any responsibility beyond 
its rightful area. For in our rightful area 
we are best qualified to do the job. No gov- 
ernmental organization can move grain, or 
store it, or clean it, or merchandise it, or 
perform any of a dozen other services upon 
it, more efficiently and cheaply than we. Our 
physical equipment, our personal training, 
and our long experience make this an irref- 
utable fact. 

Our specific objections to CCC’s present 
role are many, 

Basically, the problem is that CCC has far 
overreached. its original functions to the 
point that today it has virtually complete 
control over every aspect of the grain busi- 
ness. And in many areas it is in direct com- 
petition wtih private firms. This is despite 
Congress’ directive that CCC use the private 
trade’s facilities “to the maximum extent 
practicable.” 

If one considers all our areas of concern— 
that is, each one of the grains, feeds, oils, 
seeds, and various other commodities—our 
objections are so many as to take all day. 
So I will limit myself to four points, each one 
of considerable importance to our future 
here in Norfolk, and elsewhere. 

` Cargill feels, and most of the grain trade 
agrees, that a single uniform subsidy for 
wheat should replace CCC's present multi- 
subsidy system. Under the present system, 
as you may know, export is controlled and 
its direction altered by daily raising and 
lowering of separate subsidy rates at the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts. 

In contrast, a single uniform subsidy— 
which would apply to all wheat at all 
coasts—would allow CCC to make adjust- 
ments to increase or decrease the total vol- 
ume of wheat exports; but it would require 
that these adjustments be the same on all 
coasts. Thus, while the volume would be 
affected, the flow pattern of wheat would be 
determined by traditional supply-and- 
demand factors. 

Such a system would make impossible 8 
repetition of what has happened during the 
past year. Within that period, CCC s0 
“tilted” the economic machinery as to cause 
enormous amounts of wheat to move off 
the Pacific coast, to the virtual exclusion of 
many ports along the Atlantic, including 
Norfolk. This “tilt” was so great as to result 
in the export of some 33 million bushels from 
the west coast to Europe—completely by- 
passing normal] European supply ports on the 
Atlantic. 

In place of this a uniform single subsidy 
would assure that, however much wheat 
makes up the total of exports, that wheat 
will flow in its normal directions, through 
its normal ports and to its normal custom- 
ers. It is in the expectation of such a supply- 
and-demand situation that export facilities 
such as this one at Norfolk are built. It is 
only in the continued expectation of that 
situation that they can survive. 

So much for the single subsidy. On three 
other objections to CCC policy, I will be very 
brief. 

First, we feel that subsidy scrip—which is 
received by exporters from CCC to make up 
the difference between domestic and world 
prices—should be made redeemable in grain 
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immediately upon consummation of a foreign 
sale rather than upon actual export of the 
wheat in question. To do otherwise is to 
tie up stock that is rightfully ours, to reduce 
the chance of exporting that stock at all, 
and to unnecessarily encumber the efficiency 
of the total operation. If CCC requires as- 
surance of actual exports this could be ob- 
tained in the form of a bond or letter of 
credit. 

Second, Cargill believes that this scrip— 
how issued only for wheat—should be re- 
deemable also in other surplus grains. Such 
a policy would recognize the economic fact 
that; whereas an export market might exist 
today for an original sale of wheat, such a 
market might not exist tomorrow for the 
sale of the wheat received in subsidy. It 
would also recognize that, while wheat is In 
surplus and must be exported with all 
Promptness, other grains also in surplus 
must find their way to foreign markets by 
the most efficient and practical means. 

Third, Cargill feels that exporters having 
Scrip in hand should be allowed to redeem 
it wherever in the Nation surplus stocks are 
held, be it along a coast or at an interior 
location. Similarly, the sale for export of 
any Government-held grain—be it wheat or 
some other—should be made to the trade at 
Storage locations in the interior. 

What we see today is a vast network of 
Government functionaries duplicating and 
competing with private marketing and trans- 
Portation firms whose skill, experience, and 
facilities have time and again proved their 
ability to do the most efficient job. And, as 
Always, the taxpayers are footing the extra 
Costs, 

In these areas, I repeat, no one can do 
the job so well as the private grain trade. 
This is not surprising. For these areas are 
Our epecialty, our very reason for being. In 
short, they are our responsibility. And we 
Will not rest until they are returned to us. 


[From the New York Times of August 3, 
1957] 


Unrrep Srarrs Sam To Rute “THE GRAIN 
TRADE—INDUSTRY LEADER DEPLORES CON- 
TROL AT DEDICATION OF NORFOLK ELEVATOR 


NorroLK, Va., August 2—The chairman 
ot the board of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 
grain company, said today that the Agri- 
culture Department's Commodity Credit 
Corporation had “far over-reached its orig- 
inal function to the point where it exercised 
Virtually complete control over every aspect 
Of the grain business.” 

John H. MacMillan, Jr., spoke at a lunch- 
eon here in connection with the dedication 
Of a 2,100,000-bushel grain elevator. 

“The problem today,” Mr. MacMillan told 
& group of business and Government lead- 
ers, is that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, merchandising arm of the Agriculture 
Department, has far overreached its origi- 
nal functions to the point where it exer- 
cises virtually complete control over every 
4spect of the grain business. In many areas, 
CCC is in direct competition with private 
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He recommended four steps for the Gov- 
ernment in enabling the grain trade to re- 
fume the exercise of skill and efficiency 
in the surplus disposal program. They are: 

1. A single subsidy for exporting wheat 
at all coasts in place of the multisubsidy 
system. 

2. The subsidy, designed to adjust do- 
Mestic prices to lower world markets, should 

obtainable upon proof of foreign sale 
rather than upon actual export so that im- 
mediate markets could be found for grain 
received in subsidy. 

3. The subsidy should be redeemable in 
Other surplus grains as well as in wheat, as 
is now the case. 
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4. Subsidy grain should be redeemable in 
the interior rather than only at seaboard. 

Mr. Mac Millan said that taxpayers were 
bearing the cost of a Government network 
that competed with private concerns in the 
movement of grain to seaboard. 

“I am a fourth-generation grain mer- 
chant,” Mr. MacMillan told the luncheon 
group, “and those of us in the trade for a 
long time fail to see how these newcomers in 
the field, such as these bureaucrats, can 
hope to do as well as we.” 

He said this move had developed “despite 
Congress’ directive that CCC use the private 
trade’s facilities to the maximum extent 
practicable.” 

Mr. MacMillan said completion of the Nor- 
folk elevator, marked the “full accomplish- 
ment” of an expansion program started 5 
years ago. He said Norfolk was chosen partly 
because of its location “ideally suited for 
an export base to European ports.” 


In Death of Ted Simmang Texas Lost a 
Good Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas and the Nation lost a fine citizen 
last July 6, 1957. Mr. E. T. (Ted) Sim- 
mang, Jr., of Giddings, Tex., was acci- 
dentally killed on his farm near Gid- 
dings. 

This courageous citizen, whose life in- 
cluded 2 years as a midshipman at the 
United States Naval Academy: and prac- 
tice of law before the United States 
court at Tiensten, China, for 2 years, was 
devoted to good government in America. 

Three times in the last 3 years, he 
managed our campaigns for Lee County, 
Tex., in our fight on the entrenched and 
corrupt Texas political machine. Ted 
Simmang loved his country, and sacri- 
ficed to help keep it a better land. He 
was dedicated to honest government. 

Lee County and Texas will miss him. 
The Democratic Party will miss him. I 
have lost a trusted and true friend. 
The close-knit family which mourns him 
has the sympathy of all who knew Ted 
Simmang. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tribute 
paid Mr. Simmang in the Giddings News. 
a leading Lee County, Tex., nawspaper 
on July 11, 1957, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp with these re- 
marks: 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRACTOR MISHAP FATAL To LOCAL ATTORNEY 

Citizens of the entire county were shocked 
and grieved to hear of the untimely death of 
Emil Theodore Simmang, Jr., known to all 
all of us as Ted. 

Ted was on his farm about 8 miles north- 
west of Giddings, where his car became stuck 
in the sand about 5 o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, July 6. He got his tractor and was in 
the process of pulling his car out when the 
tractor turned over backward on him, crush- 
ing his chest and killing him instantly. 
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Ted was born on August 20, 1901, to Emil 
Theodore Simmang, Sr., and Matilda Sim- 
mang. He was educated in the public schools 
of Giddings and was appointed to the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., by 
the late J. P. Buchanan in 1917. He attended 
Marion Institute of Marion, Ala., for a year In 
preparation for taking his entrance examina- 
tion at Annapolis, which he passed with a 
very high average. 

He spent 2 years in Annapolis, Md., and was 
forced to resign his commission as a mid- 
shipman because of a lung infection which 
had materially impaired his health. He re- 
turned to Giddings and after partially re- 
gaining his health entered the law depart- 
ment of the University of Texas. On Janu- 
ary 12, 1925, he was admitted to the practice 
of law in the State of Texas. Shortly there- 
after he moved to Tientsin, China, where he 
was admitted to practice law in the United 
States Court of China on September 28, 1925. 
He remained in China for approximately 2 
years, and because of the internal situation 
there, returned to Texas. 

He opened a law office in Corpus Christi, 
where he practiced until about 1941. When 
he moved back to Giddings, engaging In the 
practice of law here at such time. 

On the 25th day of August 1933, he was 
united in marriage with Miss Dorothy Harp, 
of Corpus Christi. 

Surviving him, besides his wife, are his 
mother, Mr. Emil Theodore Simmang, Sr., his 
sisters, Mrs. Milton York, Mrs. Eileen Robert- 
son, and Mrs. Dorothy Allert; his brothers, 
John S. Simmang and Q. W. Simmang, and 
several nieces and nephews. 

Rey. H. L. MeLerran conducted funeral 
services at the First Baptist Church on Mon- 
day afternoon, July 8, and he was buried in 
the City Cemetery. Pallbearers were Monroe 
Hannes, C. W. Fields, John W. Waythe, Ernest 
Mutschink, Otto Aschenbeck, and Thad 
Knittel. 

Ted was always a friend of those in need, 
giving of his time and talent in order to pro- 
tect the rights and property of those who 
sought his advice and council. It was im- 
material to him whether or not they were 
able to pay for such services. At the time of 
his death, he was serving as city attorney of 
the city, of Giddings. 


Great Northern Railroad Recognition of 
Economic Value of Federal Power 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the incomparable value of water re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest which 
haye been tapped by massive Federal 
dams is receiving increased recognition 
by American industrial concerns. Fall- 
ing water is one of the great assets of 
the Columbia Basin region. The Colum- 
bia provides low-cost power and an 
abundant fiow to serve the needs of 
industry. The attractive uses to which 
this resource has been put through the 
construction of Federal dams has been 
used to beckon new business by one of 
the railroad networks serving this 
region—the Great Northern Railway. 

I was pleased to note in a recent full- 
page advertisement of this progressive 
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railroad in the August 9, 1957, issue of 
U. S. News & World Report, the recogni- 
tion given Federal dams on the Columbia 
as an advantage in the Northwest region, 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a portion of the Great Northern Railway 
advertisement, 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the advertisement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Wry Don’t You Pick Yoursetr a Dam SITE? 


It power or water is a vital ingredient in 
your manufacturing enterprise, why gamble 
with shortages or declining underground 
levels? Along Great Northern's transcontin- 
ental route, power and water are found in 
abundance. Read the roster of mammoth 
dams, on or near our line: Garrison, Fort 
Peck, Hungry Horse, Grand Coulee, Chief 
Joseph, Bonneville, McNary—and many more 
whose press has not been so large. 

That's why, for the past 10 years, a new 
business has located along our route on an 
average of once a day. 

Write E. N. Duncan, director, industrial 
and agricultural development, Great North- 
ern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


The Chief of Staff Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the Carlsbad Current-Argus 
per road 4, 1957, entitled “Chiefs of 
S ae 


There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Curers Or STAFF 

“One of the most persistent issues of mod- 

ern times is the controversy over defense 

tion at the seat of Government,” 
writes Col. J. D. Hittle, United States Marine 
Corps, in the July issue of United States 
Naval Institution Proceedings. 

In essence the issue is a clearcut one 
and centers on the question of whether or 
not our Nation should discard the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as the top military planning 
agency and replace it with the Prussian-Ger- 
man-type single chief of staff and supreme 
general staff system,” he stated. 

In 1947, Congress established the Joint 
chiefs of staff system and specifically forbade 
adoption of the supreme general staff system. 
Ever since, efforts have been made to change 
the law and authorize the appointment of 
a single chief of staff. 

As Colonel Hittle points out, there may be 
superficial attractions in this plan. And one 
danger, in his view, is that “It decieves be- 
cause it offers what so many seek—an easy, 
— solution to a very complicated prab- 

em.” 

For instance, the fact that in actual com- 
bat, troops require a single commander is 
used as an argument in support of the single 
‘chief of staff concept. But field command- 
ers—no matter how high their rank or im- 
portant their command—are not responsible 
for determining the Nation’s basic strategy. 
They implement it. 
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“This,” he writes, “points up the very fun- 
damental difference between planning at the 
national and lower levels—planning at the 
seat of government originates the national 
strategy. Subordinate theater commanders 
carry out such strategy as it applies to their 
respective commands.” Moreover, deter- 
mination of the basic national strategy in- 
volves far more than military decisions alone, 
It is always influenced by ‘many other di- 
verse .elements—political, industrial, eco- 
nomie. 

The great military successes of Frederick 
the Great are cited in favor of the single 
chief proposal. Frederick was a monarch 
whose authority was absolute, and who was 
supreme commander in war. 

Hittle’s theory is that Frederick operated 
under vastly different conditions of warfare. 
He had ground forces only, and faced none of 
the problems resulting from the need to coor- 
dinate ground, air and naval forces. At his 
greatest battle his army numbered but 36,000 
men—about the size of two present-day divi- 
sions. .As war became more and more com- 
plex, Colonel Hittle finds, the single chief of 
staff or single commander system failed to 
keep pace. He believes that the ultimate 
defeat of Napoleon, another supreme com- 
mander with absolute power, was due to that 
failure, and that the emporer did not compre- 
hend sea power or naval problems. 

“The JCS system assures full development 
of land, sea, and air warfare doctrines and 
material, because no one service can domi- 
nate another,” Colonel Hittle states. All 
are partners in national security. The single 
chief of staff permits 1-man and 1-service 
control of the armed forces and leads to 
stifling of progress and service initiative.” 


Some City Folks Don’t Seem To Know 
the Cost and Work of Egg Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent letter from a farm woman tells the 
story about the city woman who asked 
the farm woman why she charged any- 
thing for eggs cause all she had to do 
was go out and pick them up.” Under 
leave to extend my remarks I request 
permission to insert in the Recorp this 
letter from a farm women in Danville, 
III., which includes her conclusion that 
“I guess that must be what the big men 
think, since we get so little for all our 
hard work—but have to pay so dearly for 
things we need”: 


DANVILLE, ILL., August 19, 1957. 

DEAR Mrs. KNUTSON: There was an article 
in our daily newspaper, the Commercial 
News, concerning your crusade for more egg 
money. I wish to commend you for it. We 
farm women do need more for our eggs. We 
get 22 cents per dozen for eggs but what can 
we buy at the grocery stores for 22 cents? I 
belong to a home bureau organization and 
enjoy it very much. One day one of the 
ladies was telling about a city woman who 
buys eggs from her, who asked why she 
charged anything, cause all she had to do was 
go outand pick them up. I guess that must 
be what the big men think, since we get so 
little for all our hard work—but have to pay 
so dearly for things we need. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs, CARRIE INCALSBE. 


August 23 
Protect the Security of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I, for one, 
refuse to vote for adjournment of Con- 
gress until legislation is enacted to re- 
verse the Supreme Court decision open- 
ing FBI files to Communists and other 
criminals in the Federal courts. The 
recent indictment of the Russian Colonel 
Abel, the boss of the Soviet espionage 
system in America, serves to dramatize 
once again the threat of Communist in- 
filtration and internal subversion, and 
any further delay in plugging this hole 
opened in the dike of our national secur- 
ity may prove disastrous. 

In conjunction with several other 
Members of Congress, I have introduced 
a bill (H. R. 8423) designed to reverse the 
Supreme Court decision in the Jencks 
case. That decision, which decided that 
an accused Communist or other Federal- 
law breaker had the right to rummage 
through the FBI files to determine what 
evidence the prosecutor had against him, 
literally blew the lid off the law enforce- 
ment agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Other Government departments 
charged by law with the protection of 
the security of America have been 
thrown into utter confusion by this ca- 
lamitous decision. In effect, the decision 
gave to the accused criminal a right to 
conduct a fishing expedition through 
Government files—a right which is not 
enjoyed even by the elected representa- 
tives of the people. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover called 
for corrective legislation, and the bills 
which we have introduced have the ap- 
proval of the Department of Justice. 
Under these bills, the defendant has the 
right to see only those documents signed 
by the prosecuting witness and relating 
directly to the subject matter about 
which the witness is testifying. Even 
these documents are subject to the prior 
scrutiny of the judge trying the case. 
The judge is given the power to deter- 
mine the relevancy of the documents and 
to refuse to show them to the defendant 
if they contain any security data which, 
if disclosed, would jeopardize national 
security interests. Under the bill, all 
other documents in the possession of the 
United States are exempt from the sub- 
pena power. 

The passage of this legislation would 
do much to restore stability to the crimi- 
nal procedure of the Federal courts and 
to protect the vital interests of the Na- 
tion and its people. The Jencks deci- 
sion was applauded by the Daily Worker, 
the Americans for Democratic Action, 
the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, and many other simi- 
lar organizations and publications. They 
described it as “a great blow struck for 
individual liberty.” Individual liberty is, 
of course, our most priceless American 
heritage. However, the phrase “indi- 
vidual liberty” has never been properly 
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defined to include unbridled freedom to 
thwart the criminal laws of the land. 
The Bill of Rights did not guarantee the 
right of one individual to trample upon 
the rights of his fellow citizens. It is 
the function of every well-ordered gov- 
€rnment to protect society against those 
few individuals who would misuse and 
abuse the individual freedom guaranteed 
to all men. Society cannot be protected 
if the lawbreaker is to be allowed un- 
limited access to the law-enforcer’s files. 


A Report on Hawaii, United States of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii recently was privileged to have 
among its visitors members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors who 
made a postconvention tour and met in 
Honolulu. 

In the Rockford Morning Star of Au- 
gust 14 and 15. Mr. C. H. Jalmar Nelson 
Wrote two articles about Hawaii. Mr. 
Nelson’s observations conclusively de- 
monstrate an incisive perception, broad 
ee and outstanding report- 

g. 
I believe that his reports merit the 
consideration of every Member of Con- 
gress since they are as unbiased and as 
intelligent as I have had the pleasure to 
see. I, therefore, include them for print- 
ing in the Recorp. 

The articles follow: 

From the Rockford Morning Star of August 
14, 1957] 
STATEHOOD von HAWAII? 
(By Hal Nelson) 

We used to think of Hawaii as a sort of 
Semibarbaric paradise. It didn't partic- 
ularly bother us that Hawaii's pleas for state- 
hood were passed over by Congress year after 
Year—since 1900, in fact. After all, Hawaii 
Was a long way from Rockford. 

But now that we've visited Hawaii—all 
four major islands, in fact—we feel difer- 
ently. We feel that, maybe, we're cheating 
these half million people, who've been trying 
to become one of the United States for more 

half a century. 

There's nothing backward or barbaric 
about Hawail. Honolulu is as modern a city 
as Chicago or Milwaukee or Rockford. The 
People of Hawaii have voted that they want 
to e a state. A state constitution has 
been drawn and approved. Three years ago, 
116,000 people signed a huge petition seeking 
Statehood, 

Hawaii is a modern and progressive part 
Of the United States. Its business exceeds 
a billion dollars a year. 

We were surprised and pleased with the 
large number of modern churches, libraries, 
and schools we saw on the islands, Chris- 
tianity came to the islands in 1820—and to- 
day there are more than 250. Christian 
churches on the island of Oahu (that's where 
Honolulu is iccated) alone. Virtually every 
Taith is represented. 
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In every community we noted a modern 
library. We asked about this and were told 
that Hawaiians are eager for books. 

Hawaii's public schools are rated among 
the best, with more than 38 percent of the 
territory’s 1955-57 budget appropriated for 
schools. 

And Hawalian citizens—85 percent of the 
population are citizens—are proud of their 
right to vote. More than 85 percent of them 
go to the polls. 

Why does Hawall want statehood? 

For half a century Hawaiians have fulfilled 
obligations of citizenship without enjoying 
all the privileges. They pay taxes like the 
rest of us and serve on battlefronts equally— 
and with great valor, by the way—but have 
no voice in tax or draft legislation. 

Today, Hawaiians have a governor ap- 
pointed by the President. They cannot vote 
for President; they cannot elect their gov- 
ernor, nor choose their judges. 

Sponsors of statehood—they include all of 
Hawaii's leaders—believe that statehood 
would be an example before the world of 
American democracy in action; that it would 
bolster Hawaii's defense role in the Pacific; 
that it would make Hawaiil a center where 
Pacific peoples could study American tradi- 
tions. 

They believe that Hawaii is a community 
of Americans who have proved that east and 
west can live and work together, in peace 
and war, under the flag of freedom. 

And, after 3 weeks in Hawaii, we are per- 
sonally very much inclined to agree. 

From the Rockford Morning Star of August 
15, 1957 
SERPENT IN PARADISE 
(By Hal Nelson) 

Most Hawaiian residents expect Congress 
to grant Hawali statehood within the next 
year. 

The major bugaboo that has been raised 
against making Hawaii our 49th State is the 
charge that Hawaii is Communist dominated 
through the powerful International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen's Union. 
But that charge appears to haye been pretty 
well dissipated. 

Hawaiian statehood is being vigorously 
supported by Samuel Wilder King, a conser- 
vative Republican who was Governor of Ha- 
wall until a few weeks ago; by William Quinn, 
the youthful lawyer named by President 
Eisenhower to succeed King; by Mayor Blais- 
dell, of Honolulu, a leading Republican vote 
getter; by Riley Allen, able, longtime editor 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin; by Lorrin P. 
Thurston, publisher of the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser; by many other civic and business and 
industrial leaders. We heard some of these 
people talk about statehood, and the case 
they presented was a plausible one, 

Yet, strangely, we discovered that the very 
nearness of statehood is inducing a case of 
jitters among some residents. We heard 
people in varying walks of life say, Certain- 
ly, I'm for statehood. But not now. We're 
not ready for it.” 

These folk seem to be afraid. Afraid of 
what? we asked. 

The answer wasn't easy to get. 

Hawaiians are proud that whatever their 
color or racial origin, they've learned to live 
together, work together, play together, and 
study together in Hawail, which has proven 
for many to be a land of economic prosperity 
and social opportunity. 

Now—if statehood is granted—Hawalians 
for the first time would be able to elect their 
own governor. They've never had that right. 

Faced with this prospect, there suddenly 
has come fear that they will not choose 
wisely. 

It isn't a question of Republicans or Dem- 


_ ocrats. For the last 4 years, Hawaii has had 
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a Republican governor. Before that, Hawaii 
had two Democratic governors, Pretty soon, 
a new Republican governor will be sworn in. 

And it isn't fear of Communist domina- 
tion. Nor union domination. Communists 
and their preachings are not popular. 

Rather, it is a fear that the people of 
Hawaii, of many races and colors and creeds, 
will at the crucial moment forget everything 
they have learned over the years and yote 
by racial blocs in electing a governor. 

We do not claim to have gained political 
astuteness through spending 3 weeks in Ha- 
wali. But to us this fear seems an uprea- 
soning one. Yet, an ambitious politician, 
determined to win at any price, could prove 
to be the serpent who'll destroy the paradise 
that is Hawaii. 


Political Opinion Believed Swaying United 
States Appeals Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the United States 
are becoming more and more alarmed 
over the current trend on the part of the 
Supreme Court to decide cases, not on 
what the law is, but rather on what they 
think the law should be. The Court is 
overtly usurping the legislative preroga- 
tives of the Congress, and is fast losing 
the confidence and respect of our people. 
I consider these actions by the Court to 
be the most dangerous assault ever made 
against our Constitution and our form 
of Government, and I believe that unless 
some curbs are placed on the Court by 
the Congress that we may live to see the 
day when this Nation will no longer en- 
joy a representative form of government, 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
including an article written by Maj. 
Frederick Sullens, appearing in the Au- 
gust 19, 1957, issue of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News: 

POLITICAL OPINION BELIEVED SWAYING UNITED 
STATES APPEALS COURTS—LONG-DRAWN-OUT 
GOLDSBY CASE Is CITED AS GLARING EXAMPLE 

(By Frederick Sullens) 

It has long been said, with much measure 
of truth, that the United States Supreme 
Court “follows the trend of political opinion,” 
regardless of the law, and that seems to be 


the present-day trend in our Federal appel- 


late courts. 

Verification for this is found in some re- 
cent rulings of the United States District 
Court of Appeals at New Orleans, one being 
in the celebrated Southern Bell dynamiting 
case, wherein four persons were convicted of 
dynamiting property of the public utility 
during a strike of the Communication 
Workers of America in this city. 

New trials were ordered for two of the 
defendants because the court allegedly per- 
mitted the confession of the dynamiters who 
had turned state’s evidence to be used in 
bringing about the conviction of these two 
defendants—a decision as devoid of common- 
sense as the ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court that persons charged by the 
Federal Government with crime shall be 
given free access to the records of the De- 
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partment of Justice, including the files of 
the FBI. 

That decision is even now being hailed by 
the Communists as a great victory and is 
the cause of much rejoicing among the Reds, 
both in the United States and Russia. 

In the William Wetzel case, perhaps Mis- 
slssippi's most prominent and procrastinat- 
ing criminal prosecution now pending, it is 
being seriously contended that the noted 
desperado who cut the throat of another 
convict in the Parchman Penitentiary should 
not have been convicted because the evi- 
dence against him came from the lips of 
convicts. 

Now comes another case showing how, If 
you happen to be a Communist, a Negro, or 

some desperate criminal, it is quite easy to 
escape the clutches of the law, no matter 
how deeply your hands may be dyed with 
blood, if you happen to have the backing of 
a lawyer skilled in the flimsy technicalities 
of the criminal law, or can command the 
influence of some radical organization to put 
up cash for the defense. 

Latest glaring illustration of the law's 
interminable delays is the stay of execution 
granted by the United States District Court 
of Appeals at New Orleans to Robert Lee 
Goldsby, one of the most cold-blooded mur- 
derers who ever stained Mississippi soil with 
the blood of human beings—a delay based 
on the flimsy protense of Goldsby’s self- 
appointed Negro lawyer that he had not 
been allowed sufficient time in which to pre- 
pare his brief, although he had actually 
had from the 11th of last February until 
this month in which to prepare his brief. 

It is senseless delays of this character that 
cause growing disrespect for courts and laws 
thoughout the land and is in a goodly 
measure responsible for the waves of crime 
now sweeping the country. It is so easy to 
delay or defect justice if you have a lawyer 
with the knowhow. 

GOLDSBY’S COLD-BLOODED CRIME 


Géldsby committed a cruel, cowardiy, cold- 
blooded murder. On that point there is no 
doubt. Furthermore, it was committed on 
September 4, 1954—nearly 3 years ago. 
Goldsby should have long since paid his visit 
to the gas chamber. 

The crime occurred at a filling station at 
the little town of Vaiden, in Carroll County. 
A carload of drunken Negroes from Chicago 
disembarked from their automobile at the 
station and immediately started a reign of 
terror. Robert Lee Goldsby, ringleader of 
the crowd, shot and wounded Bryan Helms, 
owner of the station and when Mrs. Helms 
rushed to the ald of her husband she was 
shot and killed. 

At the following November term of court 
Goldsby was tried and convicted for the 
murder of Mrs. Helms and sentenced to 
death. It was a clear and conclusive case of 
guilt, with no extenuating circumstances. 
The sentence was affirmed by the Mississippi 
Supreme Court on March 16, 1955 and Golds- 
by sentenced to die on May 13 of that year. 

DID THE NAACP INTERVENE? 

When Goldsby was arraigned in the cir- 
cuit court of Carroll county a shifty-eyed 
Negro attorney from Chicago appeared and 
- Introduced himself as Goldsby's counsel, say- 
ing he had been employed by some relative 
of Goldsby in Indiana, but there was a 
strong suspicion in the courtroom that he 
had been sent there by the NAACP in Chi- 
cago. This was on November 6, when 
Goldsby was arraigned, but when the case 
was called for trial on November 10 Leighton 
informed the court he had withdrawn from 
the case. 

It seems that relatives of Goldsby in 
Vicksburg, feeling that the sense of a Negro 
lawyer for the defense would hurt rather 
than help his case, employed Mr. John Pre- 
witt, a very able Vicksburg lawyer, es his 
counsel, These relatives frankly told Mr. 
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Prewitt that they did not want a Negro 
lawyer to appear for the defense, that they 
had not employed him and did not desire 
him to take any part in the proceedings. 

The record shows Leighton told Judge 
Rodgers he was withdrawing from the case. 
In order to make sure Goldsby would have 
plenty of counsel to defend him Judge 
Rodgers appointed Rupert Ringold, an able 
attorney at Winona, to assist with the de- 
tense. 

The two attorneys were active and con- 
scientious. They put up the best defense 
possible for Goldsby under the circum- 
stances, and this statement is substantiated 
by the written record of the trial. They 
did not see fit to raise the flimsy contention 
that in the trial court no Negroes served on 
the grand jury that indicated Goldsby or 
served on the trial jury that tried and con- 
victed Goldsby. The case was appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi where these 
same attorneys filed elaborate briefs and 
orally argued the case. After the supreme 
court affirmed the conviction and sentence, 
these same attorneys filed a suggestion of 
error, which was overruled, at the conclusion 
of which, these attorneys concluded that 
they had exhausted all recourse in the 
courts. Moreover, they well know that their 
client was guilty beyond all possibility of 
doubt, and they had no funds with which 
to carry the case on appeal into the Fed- 
eral courts, 

NEGRO LAWYER REAPPEARS 


On May 11, 1955, 2 days before the date 
fixed for Goldsby's execution the Negro 
lawyer Leighton again came into the case 
with a petition for appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, which appeal. was 
granted by the chief justice of the Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court, thereby staying the 
date of execution set for May 13, 1955. 

On December 12, 1955, the Supreme 
Court of the United States denied Goldsby's 
petition for writ of certiorari, which is the 
same as denial of petition for appeal. 

The Attorney General of Mississippi again 
filed a motion in the Supreme Court of Mis- 
sissippi to set a new date for execution, 
which date was set by the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi for February 24, 1956. 

On February 21, 1956, 3 days before the 
date fixed for execution Leighton filed a peti- 
tion for writ of error coram nobis, a very un- 
usual legal procedure, rarely resorted to in 
the courts., 

In the filing of a petition for appeal to 
the supreme court it was alleged that the 
systematic exclusion of Negroes from grand 
Jury panels and petit jury panels of the State 
of Mississippi was well known and that by 
virtue thereof Goldsby did not receive a fair 
and impartial trial, and was denied due 
process under the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 

APPEAL AGAIN DENIED 


In his petition for writ of error coram 
nobis he again alleged these same facts, His 
petition for coram nobis was denied by the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi on March 5, 
1956, and petitioner again presented an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and secured a stay of execution pend- 
ing said appeal. Upon receipt of this appeal 
by the United States Supreme Court that 
Court directed the Attorney General of Mis- 
sissippl by letter to file a response to peti- 
tioner's allegations and “particularly the 
issues of systematic exclusion from the grand 
and petit jury panels and the State’s proce- 
dure for raising the question in a post-con- 
viction proceeding.” = 

Attorney General Joe Patterson, in compli- 
ance with this directive from the United 
States Supreme Court, filed an extensive 
brief in answer to this allegation, and on 
December 10, 1956, the United States Su- 
preme Court denied Goldsby’s petition for 
writ of certiorari. The Attorney General 
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then filed another petition in the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi to set a new date for 
execution of the death penalty, which motion 
was sustained and February 12, 1957, set as 
the date for execution. 

On January 26, 1957, Attorney General 
Patterson was advised of the filing of a peti- 
tion for writ of habeas corpus in the United 
States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi. This petition was heard 
by Judge Allen Cox, United States district 
Judge at Oxford, on January 29, 1957. In 
this petition, Goldsby’s attorney again al- 
leged the “systematic exclusion of Negroes 
from grand and petit jury panels’ in Carroll 
County, Miss. 

RULING OF JUDGE 


In passing on the case, Judge Cox stated: 

“It appears from statement of counsel of 
both sides of this litigation and from the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Mississippi, 
which has been read to me in full, that pres- 
ent counsel for petitioner was for a time 
employed in this case but for reasons satis- 
factory to him and to the kinspeople of the 
petitioner here he withdrew from the case. 
What may or may not have happened before 
that time I do not think is relevant here. 

“Petitioner's own kin people employed for 
him a lawyer whom the Supreme Court of 

ippi designated as an intelligent and 
capable lawyer, and in addition the lower 
court appointed a lawyer whom the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court says was a competent 
and able lawyer to defend him. 

“They did not raise on the trial of this 
case the question sought to be raised here, 
and I do not think any man, white or colored, 
and color certainly should make no earthly 
difference in making that decision, has a 
right to accept a jury and take his chances 
before it and then later on say ‘I was tried 
by a jury which was not a competent jury.’ 
The question should have been raised by 
the counsel there. In my judgment, it is 
too late to raise it now.” 


NO SHOWING OF MERIT 


Judge Cox denied a certificate of probable 
cause which amounted to a denial of appeal 
to the Federal circult court of appeals. 
Leighton then went before Judge Borah, of 
the fifth circuit court of appeals seeking 
a stay of execution and a granting of appeal 
to that court. 

In passing upon this petition Judge Borah, 
among other things, concluded his opinion 
by saying: - 

“Whereupon, and after a careful exami- 
nation of the record and on the basis of the 
authorities, I have concluded that no meri- 
torious showing-has been made which would 
warrant the issuance of, elther a certificate 
of probable cause or a stay of execution, and 
it ts ordered that the petition be denied.” 

This matter came up while Attorney Gen- 
eral Patterson was in Washington to appear 
before the Judiciary Committee against the 
civil-rights bill, and he was notified by 
telephone of the filing of this petition. He 
directed two of his assistants in Jackson 
to proceed immediately to New Orleans by 
plane in order to present the State's case be- 
fore Judge Borah the following day. 

CHIEF JUSTICE INTERFERES 


On February 11, 1956, one day before the 
date for execution, Chief Justice Earl War- 
Ten, on an ex parte petition, entered an 
order as follows: N 

“Upon consideration of the application of 
counsel for the petitioner, T 

“It is ordered that the execution and en- 
forcement of the sentence of death imposed 
upon petitioner by the Circuit Court of the 
Second Judicial District of Carroll County, 
Miss., be and the same is hereby, stayed until 
petitioner has had an opportunity to ex- 

ust his Federal rights in this proceeding.” 

On the 13th day of August 1957, Tuesda 
of this week, this office received a notice that 
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& motion was being presented to the court 
of appeals for an order extending the time for 
filing the brief until September 16, 1957. It 
is interesting to note that the attorney, al- 
though he has had since February 11 of 
this year to flle his brief, gave as his reason 
for requesting additional time that he was 
“engaged in preparing a reply brief in a 
Case in the Supreme Court of Illinois,” and 
that he was also “engaged in preparing a 
brief to the United States Supreme Court.” 

Attorney General Patterson, of course, op- 
posed this motion, setting up the facts of the 
long drawnout history of this case, and point- 
ing out that petitioner had had every op- 
portunity to present his case available to 
him under the law. However, the circuit 
court of appeals saw fit to grant appellant's 
motion for extension of time to file his brief 
in the above case, stating: An extension of 
time to and including September 16, 1957, has 

n granted appellant within which to file 
his brief, since the above case will not be 
ealled for a hearing until the month of De- 
cember, or the early part of next year.“ 

In extenuation of the action of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals in granting an exten- 
sion of time for filing a brief by the Negro 
Leighton it is probably safe to say that if the 
court had not done so Chief Justice Warren 
would have been again appealed to and the 
extension granted. Our Chief Justice dearly 
loves the colored folks. 

Leighton seems to have plenty of money 
with which to prosecute appeals and journey 
to the circuit court of appeals in New Or- 
leans and the United States Circuit Supreme 
Court in Washington. It is certain he is 
not being supplied with money by the Vicks- 
burg relatives ot the Negro murderer and thus 
far no trace has been found of that “relative 
in Indiana“ who is allegedly putting up 
money for this costly game of making a sad 
Joke of our courts. 


Outstanding Atomic Research Work of 
Midwest Universifies Research Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
Previously commented, on several occa- 
Sions, on the splendid research work 
which is being performed by the Midwest 
Universities Research Association, in 
Preparing the preliminary plans for 
what will be the world's biggest atom- 
Smasher. 

I am glad to advise that the Wednes- 
day, August 21, Wisconsin State Journal 
reported that a working model of the 
Proposed Midwest Universities Research 
Association atom particle accelerator 
Was actually put into operation at the 
end of last week, and that this working 
Model worked on the very first try. 

If all present plans proceed as ex- 
pected, the giant Midwest Universities 
Research Association accelerator will be 
built at a site in the Madison area. The 
accelerator will provide around 30 billion 
electron volts in collision. 

Naturally, it is difficult for a layman, 
such as my colleagues or myself, to ap- 
Preciate the full significance of this 
Project as physicists have described it. 


* 
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Nevertheless, even a layman can un- 
dérstand that miracles of peactime ap- 
plication of nuclear energy for a wide 
variety of research purposes will become 
possible, once this accelerator is built. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that the 
Atomic Energy Commission will see its 
way clear toward providing full funds at 
the earliest possible date for completion 
of this work. 

The Big Ten institutions, including the 
University of Wisconsin, which comprise 
Midwest Universities Research Associa- 
tion, should be given every possible en- 
couragement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article from the State Journal be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MURA GAINS In AtoM-SMaASHING ROLE 

(By John Dutton) 

A significant step forward in designing 
the world's biggest atom-smasher has been 
made by the MURA scientists in their lab- 
oratory on University Avenue. 

A working model of the proposed MURA 
atomic particle accelerator was put into 
operation late last week. The Midwestern 
Universities Research Association (MURA) 
research headquarters are located in the old 
Nash garage, University Avenue at Allen 
Street. 

MAJOR PROGRESS 

The model—which embodies the new 
principle on which the MURA accelerator 
will be based—represents major progress 
toward the goal of designing the biggest and 
the best atomic accelerator in the world, 

The MURA group has recommended to 
the Federal Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) that the giant accelerator be con- 
structed at a proposed site in the Madison 
area. The AEC, however, has not yet decided 
whether the final machine will be built, 

WORKS THE FIRST TIME 
The model of the accelerator was unique— 


and highly successful—in that it worked 


the first time it was tried. Usually weeks 
and weeks of tinkering are necessary to get 
such models to work, MURA scientists said. 

This model provides additional proof of 
the validity of Prof. Keith Symon’s fixed- 
field alternating gradient theory on which 
the revolutionary accelerator design is based. 

Professor Symon, of the University of Wis- 
consin physics department, will take over 
as technical director of the MURA research 
group September 1, the same time when 
Prof. Ragnar Rollefson, also of the Wisconsin 
physics department, assumes directorship of 
the group. 

` TO STUDY PROBLEMS 

The model is not being used to smash 
atomic particles, Professor Symon explains, 
but to study problems of accelerator physics. 

In this way the model is contributing not 
only to the design of the big accelerator, but 

also to basic knowledge about the problems 
of accelerating particles and holding them in 
a track with magnets. 

The model uses curved spiral magnate to 
hold the speedy particles on course as they 
are accelerated. 

NEAR SPEED OF LIGHT 

The model uses a magnetic core to push 
the particle as it comes around the track, but 
the big accelerator will use radio-frequency 
pulses to get the protons being studied to 
move so fast that they approach the speed of 
light—186,300 miles a second. 

MURA people will now start working on 
another, larger model which will test an- 
other idea. They hope to be ‘Able to accel- 
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erate two particles in opposite directions so 
that they can be made to collide at the peak 
of their velocity. 

This way much greater energies can be ob- 
tained than by having one particle collide 
with a stationary target. And energy is what 
is needed. 

MASS TO ENERGY 


As Professor Symon put it, the the whole 
process depends on the modern principles 
that mass can be converted to energy, or 
energy converted to mass, and that speed 
represents energy. 

Thus the fantastically fast particles repre- 
sent great amounts of en - When this 
energy is suddenly stopped, it must form 
mass. 
And included in the possibilities that this 
shane can take are the subatomic particles 
which compose a proton. It is the structure 
of a proton that the scientists are attempting 
to study. 

An atom is composed of a nucleus, which 
Includes both positively charged protons and 
neutral-charged neutrons, and negatively 
charged electrons which orbit around the 
nucleus like the moon orbits around the 
earth, 

SIMILAR SYSTEM 


Recent studies have shown that the proton 
represents a somewhat similar system, with 
the major mass of the proton surrounded by 
a cloud of even smaller particles called 
mesons. 

The giant MURA accelerator—expected to 
provide approximately 30 billion electron 
volts at collision—will form these tiny par- 
ticles in such a way that they can be studied. 

At present, MURA plans call for two huge 
accelerator tracks going in opposite direc- 
tions. The particles will be taken from each 
track and collided together producing more 
energy than any other accelerator in the 
world can provide. It is possible, however, 
that the plans may be changed and one 
track with protons going in opposite direc- 
tions—like in the model now being plan- 
ned—may be built instead. 

AEC MAN VIEWS 

One of the first people to see the new 
model in operation was Dr. Willard F. Libby, 
Commissioner of the AEC who visited MURA 
on Saturday. He was here to review MURA 
progress. 

The MURA group is composed of 15 mid- 
western universities, including the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and all the Big 10 insti- 
tutions. 

The final accelerator—which will be for 
the use of physicists at these universities 
and will give them an advantage over other 
physicists in this country and the rest of 
the world—will cost many millions of dollars. 

Since the final appropriation will have to 
be made by Congress itself, it is not l 
for sure that it will be built. 

But the AEC has assured MURA of money 
to continue design work next year and to 
build the next model. 

Madison may well end up the world’s 
leading center of advanced atomic physics. 


Old Dark Joseph 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
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remarks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper item: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of August 1, 1957] 
OLD Darx JOSEPH 

' Sisyphus has a cinch compared with the 
task undertaken by the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. These two networks have decided to 
delete from the songs of Stephen Foster as 
rendered over their transmitters such words 
as “mammy,” “darkie,” and black“ (in rela- 
tion to the color of skin, not of eyes, hair or 
other parts of the anatomy). The reason- 
ing behind this editorial vandalism is, of 
course, entirely amiable and is designed, as 
we understand it, to avoid giving any offense 
to Negroes. It is pretty certain, however, to 
give a great deal of offense to adult human 
belngs of all races who have sentimental as- 
sociations with Kentucky or the Swanee 
ribber—er, that is to say, river—and who 
object, on principle, to any sort of double- 
think or brainwashing. We suspect that 
CBS and NBC have let themselves in for a lot 
of static. 

Consider, for instance, the anguished out- 
cry that has already come from Fletcher 
Hodges, Jr., curator of the Stephen Foster 
Memorial at Pittsburgh. Slavery and the 
Civil War, he says, are inextinguishable facts 
of history and of the American past. “It is 
pointless,” he said pointedly to the broad- 
casters, to turn back the clock.“ We sur- 
mise, moreover, that Negro sensibilities 
sustain no injury from the affectionate and 
tender words with which the Foster songs 
evoke a bygone era. After all, the era was 
one concerning which only white Americans, 
not Negroes, need to feel ashamed. 

How is Stephen Foster's idiom to be trans- 
lated, in any case? There is a certain 
validity to “All de world am sad and weary, 
Eb‘ry-where I roam, Oh! darkies, how my 
heart grows weary, Far from the old folks at 
home” which is unlikely to be retained by 
making it more tical. The in- 
eradicable fact of the matter is that the old 
Kentucky home is quite as far away, in time 
if not in space, as Foster said it would be. 
And massa, together with everything he 
stood for, is just as deeply interred in the 
cold, cold ground as if he were referred to 
in the song as master or mister. The broad- 
casters could more constructively turn their 
attention, we think, to contriving some in- 
telligible lyrics for Elvis Presley. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 14, 1957] 
Rutincs sy Hon Cover Exate Reps, Prose 
Toi 


A New York policewoman told the Senate f 


Internal Security Subcommittee today the 
Communists are rejoicing over recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

Miss Stephanie Horvath testified at a hear- 
ing conducted by Senator Jenner, Repub- 
lican of Indiana, on his bill to strip the Su- 
preme Court of authority to hear appeals in 
various kinds of subversive cases. The sub- 
committee's approval of the bill was an- 
nounced last week. 

Miss Horvath said that in 1942 she joined 
the Communist Party as an undercover agent 
for the New York police department. She 
said she was expelled from the party in 1947 
but still is assigned to keep abreast of its 
activities. 

She testified that the Communist Party has 
been given a revitalizing shot in the arm by 
the Supreme Court’s decision overturning 
the convictions of California Communist 
Party leaders and by other court rulings. 

RED CONVICTIONS UPSET 

The court on June 17 overturned the con- 
victions of 14 California Communists who 
had been convicted of violating the Smith 
Act. Five were freed and 9 were ordered 
given new trials, 
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The court held that it is not a crime to 
preach abstractly the forcible overthrow of 
the Government, saying that those to whom 
the advocacy is addressed must be urged to 
do something, now or in the future, rather 
than merely to believe in something.” l 

In support of her testimony, Miss Horvath 
quoted statements she said were made by 
John Gates, Eugene Dennis, and other Com- 
munist leaders at a meeting in Carnegie Hall 
in New York on July 24. She said she at- 
tended the meeting and quoted from notes 
she took. 

SMITH ACT UNDER FIRE 


She testified that a steady decline in Com- 
munist membership set in after the Smith 
Act conviction of 11 national Communist 
Party leaders. She said the No. 1 goal of the 
Communists has been the repeal or weaken- 
ing of the Smith Act. 

Miss Horvath also referred to two other 
Supreme Court decisions she said pleased the 
Reds. In one of them, the Court ruled that 
defendants in criminal cases are entitled to 
examine statements made by Government 
witnesses to the FBI or other investigative 
agencies, 

In the other case the Court overturned 
a contempt of Congress conviction on the 
ground that congressional investigating com- 
mittees must show the pertinency of their 
questioning. i £ 


Muscoda Has Lost Two of Its Finest 
Young Men; They Will Be Remem- 
bered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include a brief editorial 
from the June 7 Muscoda Progressive. 
I join the editor in his eulogy of these 
two fine citizens with both of whom I 
was intimately acquainted. 


Muscopa Has Lost Two or Its FINEST YOUNG 
Men; THEY WILL Be REMEMBERED 


Muscoda lost two of its most respected and 
promising young men last week, and this 
week the Progressive editor would like to 
attempt to put into words the thoughts 
which are in the minds of all Muscoda resi- 
dents. No words can fill the heartbreaking 
void left by the deaths of Frank Drone and 
Dick Azim, but the Progressive editor knew 
and admired them both, and would like to 
express his feelings. 

Frank Drone was a newcomer to Muscoda. 
His job here was to enforce the law, a duty 
not always greeted with friendliness and 
cooperation. But not only did Frank gain 
respect for his performance as police chief, 
but gained also the respect of all of us for 
his tireless efforts to see to it that our young 
people were given every opportunity to find 
enjoyable and constructive recreation. 

Frank was devoted to his job. This devo- 
tion, however, was tempered with a very 
human consideration for his fellow man. 
He was lenient when leniency was deserved, 
and firm when firmness was warranted. He 
brought to our village a respect for the law 
which had been lacking before his arrival. 
His liaison with the village board was close 
and informative, and board members were 
surprised and pleased at the strikes taken 
during his 6-month tenure as police chief. 
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His cooperation with police officials in 
neighboring communities was gaining the 
recognition and appreciation of all of them. 

Prank was definitely on his way up the 
ladder of success in his chosen field of en- 
deayor, and only death could have stopped 
his climb. 

We can only express our most sorrowful 
regret at the death of this young man, a man 


- whose life was cut short when it was just 


beginning. We knew Frank and liked him. 
To his family we can only express our most 
sincere condolances and the reminder that 
they may have deep pride in the manner 
in which their husband, father, and son con- 
ducted himself during his life. 

Young Richard Azim had yet to embark 
on the real road of life, but during his 16 
years he had established a foundation which 
would have served him well had it been al- 
dowed to reach fruition, 

Perhaps the most illustrative opinion of 
Dick was given by Frank Drone, who died 
with him. In speaking of the minor difficul- 
ties local teen-agers had been getting into a 
few months ago, Frank said, “There's one 
youngster nobody has to worry about. He's 
one of the best kids I know, and I can set 
my watch by the time he goes home each 
night. He's been brought up right.” 

Dick was brought up right, and his up- 
bringing was characterized by the friendliness 
and affection he enjoyed from all who knew 
him, youngsters and adults alike. 

He was quiet without being antisocial 
His quietness was the type which is usually 
found in those who find communion with 
the outdoors. In the woods and on the 
streams in the Muscoda area he found his 
greatest satisfaction. We have known 
youngsters like Dick in the past, who love to 
roam the woods and explore the streams, 
and we have seen them profit by their rela- 
tionship with nature. t 

It is sad indeed, that so young a man with 
so great a lust for life and nature, should die. 
But Dick’s parents and friends will always 
know that during his life he was a credit 
to them and to their way of life, which has 
always been one of strict adherence to the 
real basis of family life. z 

It is admirable when so young a man can 
leave behind him a message for those who 
remain, and Dick did just that. We can all 
hope that we can raise our children to be as _ 
well mannered, as well intentioned, as was 
Dick Azim. 

Two of our youngest and finest citizens 
have died. They lived their short lives in 
credit to themselves and to their families, 
and for that they will not soon be forgotten. 


Immigration Corrections Are Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, legisla- 
tion which would provide minor correc- 
tions in existing immigration laws will 
come before this House early next week, 
I am told. 

While these items are perhaps not as 
sweeping as many of us would prefer, 
they offer needed revisions which I be- 
lieve this Congress should approve. 

The bill offered by my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] contains a 
section which would permit entry into 
this country of an unlimited number of 
orphans for a 2-year period. It con- 
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tains language which would permit these 
visas to be valid up to 3 years in the case 
of children adopted by United States 
Citizens residing abroad temporarily on 
business or in the military or civilian 
£ervices of the United States. This lan- 
guage does not appear in the Senate 
immigration bill which passed that body 
earlier this week. I believe it is desirable 
and should be retained. 

H. R. 8123 contains other humani- 
tarian sections. I urge its support. 

For general information purposes I 
should like to include in the Recorp at 
this time an article which appeared in 
the August 22, 1957, edition of the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

IMMIGRATION CHANGES—AN INTIMATE MES- 
SAGE From WASHINGTON 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

There will be no major revision of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act this year 
as urged by the administration, Congress 
has made this clear in the bills which have 
emerged from committees on both sides of 
Capitol Hill. 

These bills propose no change in the im- 
Migration quota formula; do nothing to 
ad just the status of Hungarian refugees pa- 
Toled into the country and ineligible for 
Citizenship under those conditions; nor do 
they set up machinery for regular parolee 
admissions in similar emergencies. But they 
do constitute some liberalization of present 

„and will result in a Hmited in- 
Crease in immigration. 

The Senate bill is almost identical to the 
Walter bill. This is no accident, since noth- 
ing else, it is clear, would stand any chance 
Of passage in the House. 

The work put in by the Senate Judiciary 

ttee on the legislation, plus its general 
Conformity to the House bill, indicates a seri- 
Sus intent on the part of the legislators to 
act on this matter before adjournment, if 
Possible, 
The legislation, as it stands, would permit 
entry into the United States of some 18,000 
Telatives of immigrants already here; allow 


for some 8,000 additional admissions a year. 


by canceling the mortgages on quotas in- 
Curred under the old Displaced Persons Act; 
make available some 18,000 unused visa num- 
bers which expired under the Refugee Relief 
Act; permit the unlimited immigration of 
Orphans over a 2-year period. 
The unused visas under the Refugee Re- 
Act would be reallocated under the Sen- 
ate bill as follows; 2.500 to Germany: 
1.900 for Dutch refugees; nearly 14,000 for 
ret ugees or escapees from Communist-domi- 
Dated or Communist-occupied countries and 
Tefugees from racial, religious, or political 
Persecution in Middle East nations; and 
finally 500 for refugees, mostly white Rus- 
silans, in the Far East. 

The provision for Middle East refugees Is 
the only mejor departure from-the House 
Version. 

Cancellation of the displaced persons mort- 
Gages does not increase the set immigration 
Quota of the countries affected. But it does 
Mean that instead of being allowed only half 
their normal quota until the mortgage is 
Paid off, the country may revert to its full 
Quota. Some countries with small quota 
allowances for admission to the United States 

ve been mortgaged up to the year 2100. 

Admission of orphans (under 14 years of 
age) is limited to those adopted by United 
States citizens, or who have assurance of 
Adoption when they arrive. This takes care 
Of the situation created by the adoption by 
American families living abroad of Korean 
and other orphans. 

The highly publicized fingerprinting re- 
Quirement, of which the Russians have made 
Propaganda capital, would be revised some- 
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what, to get the United States off what has 
been a rather uncomfortable hook. 

Such fingerprinting would be waived in 
the case of nonimmigrant aliens (visitors) if 
the foreign country concerned waives finger- 
printing of United States nonimmigrant 
aliens. Fingerprinting of short-time visitors 
is more or less a gesture anyway, since the 
alien would be in and out of the country 
before the FBI had time to run through a 
fingerprint check. 

This does not mean the elimination of all 
fingerprinting, however. Testimony before 
the Senate committee indicated that people 
from Communist countries have entered un- 
der false names. In such case a fingerprint 
check would be the only way to identify the 
real individual. 

The proposed new legislation, amending 
the McCarran-Walter Act, would also give 
asylum to diplomats who for one reason or 
another—generally a revolt at home—are 
prevented from returning. Some 50 persons 
in this category would benefit from the 
provision. 

Around 15,000 Ukrainians, mostly in the 
Chicago area, would come under a provision 
waiving charges for having falsified immi- 
gration documents for fear of being sent 
back to Communist-dominated countries or 
of political reprisals there. 

There are various other provisions to elim- 
inate snags in the current law and take care 
of special situations which now prompt the 
filing of hundreds of private bills. 

The proposed legislation is far from the 
sweeping revisions sought by the administra- 
tion, but it would remove many inequities 
and obviously constitute an improvement in 
the present law. 


The Importance of Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, by request, I am inserting in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a thoughtful address on the vital im- 
portance of public education made by 
Mr. Tyler Fulcher, division superintend- 
ent of public schools of Amherst County, 
Va., on the occasion of the dedication of 
a new high school in that county. 
ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS, AMHERST COUNTY HIGH 

SCHOOL 

August 28, 1956 is a great day for the pub- 
lie-school system of Amherst County and of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

It is a day of dedication, a day in which 
Mrs. Shrader, chairman, has dedicated the 
Amherst County High School to the high 
principles for which it was built. 


It Is a day of appreciation, a day in which. 


we adult citizens show our appreciation for 
our past privileges and Opportunities by mak- 
ing the same and better available to the 
young people of the county. 

It is a day of reaffirmation—a day in which 
we reaffirm our faith in our country, State, 
and county by providing better means for 
our youth to grow and develop into worthy 
and contributing members of society. 

It is a day of thanks—a day in which we 
thank the Amherst County School Board 
and the Board of Supervisors for their lead- 
ership, and the people for their support. 

It is a day in which we thank the State 
department of education for their guidance 
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and cooperation in the realization of this 
objective. > 

It is a day in which we should pause to pay 
tribute to the memory of my predecessor in 
office—the late Mr. A. J. Camden, whose 
vision, industry, and efforts played an im- 
portant part in the initiation of this great 
project, 

It is a day of welcome—a day in which we 
welcome the Amherst County High School 
into the family of Amherst County public 
schools. 

My part this evening is to extend this 
welcome. 

Activity is an inherent urge of man. 
Throughout the ages, he has directed his 
energies to either constructive or destructive 
ends. The urge to build has over the years 
exceeded the urge to-destroy. In the ancient 
city state of Athens, the youth upon entering 
into citizenship took the following oath: 
“Never to disgrace his holy arms, never to 
forsake his comrade in the ranks, * * * to 
leave his country, not in a worse, but in a 
better state than he found it.” 

Of course, in this great country of ours 
no oath is taken. It is our unwritten law 
that each generation should contribute .to 
the advancement of our country, and thereby 
leave it a better place than they found it. 
Every united effort of the American people 
and every singular effort of each American 
citizen is presumed to be stamped with the 
stamp of progress. This concept of the Amer - 
ican people led to victory over a vast wilder- 
ness and the establishment of the most pros- 
perous, most powerful, and most respected 
country on earth. 

Great, indeed, was and is this philosophy. 
We are debtors of the past, builders of the 
present, and contributors to the future. 
Many bonds connect and bind us to the past, 
present, and future, among those, perhaps the 
most fundamental is education or training. 

The preservation of the achievements of 
the past is a necessity. The accumulation of 
knowledge, resulting from the mental and 
physical labors of many over periods reach- 
ing from the beginning of history to the 
present, has been recorded and preserved. 
A point of view to the contrary, and action 
accordingly, would require each generation 
to begin at the point of progress of the last 
preceding generation. Man would, as of 
now, be a cave or cliff dweller. 

When man began to keep written records, 
civilization is said to have started. It was 
through written records and other such 
means, the knowledge and achievements of 
the peoples of all periods were preserved. 
The simple life of early times required little, 
The father taught his son, the mother, her 
daughter, and the chief, his tribesman. As 
the intelligence of man interacted with na- 
ture’s surroundings, new things were 
learned, inventions and discoveries were 
made, and life began to assume a complicated 
aspect. 

With the accumulation of knowledge and 
the growth of civilization, education of the 
youth became a concern not only of the 
home, the individuals, partnerships, and 
private corporations, but of the public. It 
was then, public school education entered 
history's story. 

On the subject of public school education, 
many comments have been made, and 
those, the following: “In a republic, educa- 
tion is indispensable. A republic without 
education is like a creature without imagi- 
nation; a human being without a soul,” 
Charles Sumner. 

We who have chosen as our profession the 
training of the youth know that we deal 
with more intangible things than perhaps 
any other professional person. 

At the end of the day we can only measure 
a small part of the results of our efforts, and 
at the end of our careers we may not be 
able to measure but a slightly larger portion. 
Quantitative measurements of achievement 
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have been skillfully devised in the form of 
standardized tests which objectively deter- 
mine how successfully a portion of the in- 
structional program has been taught. Im- 
measurables cannot be measured, attitudes 
and ideals are parts of the personality of the 
youth which do not lend themselves to 
mathematical formulas. 

The trained mind, with knowledge and 
skills, understandings and wisdom, positive 
attitudes and high ideals are among our 
chief objectives. These are in the most part 
intangible and immeasurable, but of an 
enduring quality. In this connection, Daniel 
Webster once said this: “If we work on 
marble, it will perish; if, on brass, time will 
efface it; if we rear temples, they will crum- 
ble into dust; but if we work upon im- 
mortal minds, and imbue them with prin- 
ciples, with the just fear of God and love 
of our fellowmen, we engrave on those tablets 
something that will brighten to all eternity." 

In every phase of life, in every area of 
human endeavor, skills and scientific knowl- 
edge are used. Consequently, because of all 
of our advancements, the needs are greater, 
and the call comes for more and more skills 
and scientific knowledge. One of the an- 
swers is public school education. Because 
of the advancements in industry, the needs 
are greater, and the call again comes for 
more and more skills and scientific knowl- 
edge, and again our chief answer is public- 
school education. The same is true in all 
other major divisions of work, and the same 
answer is forthcoming. 

Amidst the crest of events for many years 
in our history, in peace and in war, and in 
the forefront of national emergencies, and, 
as a consequence, at Okinawa, at Iwo Jima, 
at the summit of Sarabachi, on D-day across 
the channel, and on the Siegfried line, in 
Berlin, public-school education was present. 
On the ocena waves, in the air, on land, and 
under the sea, public-school education was 
there. In the drafting of peace terms, in 
the periods of readjustment, and during the 
smooth flow of current events, public-school 
education is present. It is an integral part 
of our social structure and a powerful in- 
fluence in the determination of events. 

The bonds which unified our people as 
the world’s greatest nation were in no small 
degree forged in our public schools. From 
Jamestown to 1956, of great Americans and 
of great American events, the story is told in 
our public schools. The underlying phi- 
losophy and basic principles of the actions 
of men and movements of history are taught 
in the public schools. The analysis of eco- 
nomic and social trends is a part of public 
school education. Yes, public school educa- 
tion stands as a beacon light, among others, 
in the preservation and enrichment of the 
American way of life. 

It appears to be an innate characteristic 
of man to wish to secure for himself a place 
in the future, some type of terrestrial im- 
mortality. His best opportunity for this 
achievement is an acquaintance with and a 
knowledge of the past, a devotion to the 
challenge of the present, and an intense 
faith in the future. In public school edu- 
cation, he finds a key to this desire. 

This evening the Amherst County High 
School joins a great heritage and assumes 
its proportionate responsibilities. We can- 
not foresee the history of this school, as 
it takes its place among other schools in 
Amherst County and in Virginia; it is yet 
to be written, but this we know—the school 
which is well organized, administered, and 
supervised in accordance with a sound phi- 
losophy, cooperatively developed and definite 
objectives clearly stated, characterized by 
good esprit d corps; a school in which the 
child is the center of interest, and standards 
are a means to an end rather than an end 
in themselves; a school in which standards 
are high and failures few; & school in which 
the conflicting interests of some will be 
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submerged In the common welfare of all; a 
school in which the child’s achievements ap- 
proximate his capacity to achieve, his ideals 
are high and 100 percent American; a school 
in which the child is trained to have the 
courage to meet the adversities of life and 
the skills and abilities to solve its problems; 
a school in which the democratic set of 
values are developed and lived as the basis 
of good American citizenship; a school which 
pulsates to the challenges of the. time, con- 
scious of the past, lives in the present, and 
prepares for the future; a school which real- 
izes itself to be a dynamic part of the school 
system of Virginia and of America, and feels 
itself competent to equal or excel other units 
in fulfilling its responsibility as an institu- 
tion of learning; a school which has given 
its pupils the know-how, the ability to do, 
the knowledge of when and how to do; a 
school in which loyalty,-honesty, goodwill, 
fair play, and other such values are stand- 
ards for action; a school which stands as 
evidence of a thrifty, intelligent, and indus- 
trious people, fully aware of its responsi- 
bility to the present and its obligations to 
posterity; a school whose doors are the gate- 
ways to learning, whose corridors are the 
avenues to wisdom, whose classrooms are the 
sources of knowledge, whose stairways are 
the paths to understanding, and whose walls 
are the symbols of stability, fortitude, and 
strength is imbued with hope and promise. 
This we accept as our school, a school in 
which the native capacities of the youth may 
be emancipated; the County of Amherst en- 
riched; the State of Virginia benefitted; 
America strengthened, and In which the high 
principles of the Divine Creator may be 
practiced, 


Investment Lending by Country Banks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ` 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the July issue of Burroughs Clearing 
House, a publication for financial insti- 
tutions, there appears an interesting and 
informative article entitled “In Mora, 
Minn.: Big Returns From Small Loans.” 
This article is written by Mr. Frank 
P. Powers, president, Kanabec State 
Bank, Mora, Minn. 

The author, Mr. Powers, is one of the 
leading citizens of the State of Min- 
nesota. He is an independent banker of 
unusual talent and ability. He has made 
his bank a service institution for the 
people of his community. He has been 
willing to explore and try new banking 
practices. 

The report on consumer credit on the 
part of an independent bank in a rural 
community demonstrates the role that 
the banking structure of the United 
States plays in our economic system. 

T ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In Mora, MINN.: Bro RETURNS From SMALL 
LoaNs 
(By Frank P. Powers) 

What can installment lending mean to 

a country bank? It can become one of the 
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most profitable activities in the earnings pic- 
ture. It can be one of the greatest services 
a bank can provide the entire community. 
And, it can continually attract new custom- 
ers to the bank. After 33 years of actively 
promoting installment financing in this 
small rural Minnesota town, the Kanabec 
State Bank has enjoyed all of these benefits, 
and we look for even more profitable years 
to come in the highly attractive installment 
credit field. 

We have seen the farmers, the village, and 
our bank grow steadily from a type of pro- 
gressiveness that other banks have regarded 
as too risky. To a degree, we have had to 
sell residents of our area on the advantages 
of installment buying and we have, in the 
past, been instrumental in promoting farm 
mechanization and property improvements. 
But there is real satisfaction in seeing sur- 
rounding farms successfully develop a diver- 
sified farming industry, in knowing that 


our merchants have used our financing serv- 


ices to build successful businesses, in know- 
ing farmers and townspeople alike are en- 
joying modern automobiles and appliances, 
and, finally, in watching bank earnings 
climb. Installment lending has been largely 
responsible for the glant strides taken by 
the entire area’s economy. 

When we point to 33 years of experience 
in the installment loan field, we look back 
to a beginning period when this means of 
financing was all but unheard of in banking. 
While operating a bank in a tiny hamlet near 
Mora, we first became interested in handling 
the financing of new automobiles. After the 
money problems of 1921, the public was turn- 
ing to a term basis of paying for new cars 
with the auto dealers selling the paper to 
the finance companies. In 1924, we con- 
vinced a few local dealers that our bank 
could serve thelr customers more economi- 
cally and conyeniently, We instituted the 
program by obtaining dealer guarantees on 
the loans, and by setting up dealer reserve 
accounts which we could control in the event 
of an emergency. (Finance companies later 
added this reserve account practice to their 
operations.) At the time, our bank's deposits 
stood at $140,000 in Quamba, a community 
of less than 100 people. 

We were immediately impressed with the 
promptness of installment payments. 
unfamiliar with this type of financing, we 
nevertheless doubled our efforts to gain more 
new car contracts. In 3 years’ time, our in- 
stallment loans totaled $250,000. 

Even our veteran bank examiner became 
appalled at the volume of loans we had built 
up under this “new and untried” means of 
financing. He questioned the credit rating 
of several of our borrowers, cautioned us 
against further lending, and predicted dire 
results from the risks we were taking. On 
his visit 6 months later, he was unmoved 
in his predictions, seeming to doubt that pay- 
ments were being made regularly. Still an- 
other 6 months later he admitted his amaze- 
ment over the apparent success of our 
program and for years expressed his wonder- 
ment over the activities that he first believed 
were somewhat less than sane, let alone 
sound. Neighboring banks, and, for that 
matter, banks throughout the country, were 
just as skeptical of our operations and for 
many years refused to recognize this profit- 
able installment credit field. 

We soon realized that floor-planning dealer 
inventories of new cars, while not always 
profitable, was an integral part of the plan 
to help the dealer. Used car inventories, 4 
real problem if the dealer was unable to 
keep tradein allowances in his favor, and 4 
greater problem if he was not equlppc to 
move cars promptly, still remained as one 
of the more profitable aspects of installment 
financing. More used cars are sold on 3 
time basis than are new models, offering the 
bank a greater volume of contracts, and con- 
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tacts with new customers, plus a higher rate 
of income. 

In 1932, the bank was moved 7 miles to 
Mora, a town of 2,500 today. At the time, 
deposits stood at $317,000. A year earlier, 
auto dealers had suffered financial problems 
and we were particularly fortunate to have 
& good-sized volume of Installment loans 
on the books at the time. Payments contin- 
ued on a regular basis during this period 
when many country bankers could find lit- 
tle money to lend. The negligiblo number 
Of loans that did go bad were covered by 
reserves. 

When the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion's National Housing Act was enacted in 
1934, we were ready to qualify immediately 
for this type of financing. With a history of 
Successful installment lending behind us, 
We welcomed this opportunity to fatten bank 
earnings while aiding our present and po- 
tential customers. I was named a liaison of- 
ficer for the FHA in the State of Minnesota 
and spent considerable time discussing the 
Advantages and opportunities of the newly- 
Created Government guaranteed loans. Still 
I found the same apathy among country 
bankers who opposed installment lending 
and were unwilling to promote actively loans 
that they continued to believe represented 
= radical departure from conventional bank- 

| 

Unmoved by this skepticism, we publicized 
titie I and II loans and approved loans for 
People with little credit rating. On title I 
loans during the first 12 years of the pro- 
gram's existence, our claims amounted to 
less than 6200 on over $125,000 in paper. 
The people who were given loans on virtually 
no credit status are now loyal customers 
and many of them are substantial depositors. 

Title II loans have been equally successful. 
Only one mortgage had to be foreclosed on 
$200,000 in loans during this initial 12-year 
Period. 4 

Again, promotion of FHA loans introduced 
many new customers to the bank. Oppo- 
nents of the Government programs who find 
Tault with the alleged redtape in the Gov- 
ernment programs are, I believe, merely 

ding a case for their stand against this 
Method of financing. We have found the 
FHA administrators particularly cooperative. 
But more important, we have been able to 
assist many area residents through this pro- 
Eram. So well received has been the FHA 
Plan that our customers now insist on it. 

In 1938, we expanded our installment loan 
Activities to include the financing of home 
&ppliances and farm equipment. Again we 
Were pleased to find that our Judgment had 

well-founded. In the first year of 
handling farm equipment paper, installment 
loans totaling $75,000 were handled without 
a single incidence of trouble. 

The farming industry has provided an in- 
teresting aspect of consumer credit. When 
We first introduced loans on farm equipment, 

local farmers were hesitant to take advantage 
ol the plan. This field of financing was con- 
Sidered extremely hazardous as farms were 
small and farmers themselves feared that 
they could not adjust their earnings to meet 
Monthly or quarterly payments. They fur- 
ther predicted that the rocky, cut-over ter- 
rain represented too difficult a problem for 
Rood tractor operation and were convinced 
that horses were the best answer for working 
the roll, But, with other types of farm 
Mechanization taking hold, the tractor was 
Not to be ignored and farmers began turning 
to us through dealers for installment loans 
On the rugged, more efficient, iron horses, 


The close of World War II brought a great 
deal of interest in heavy machinery for clear- 
ing land, moving houses and bullding roads. 
Willing to help with the financing arrange- 
Ments for this more expensive equipment, we 
Were restricted by State law to loans of 15 
Percent of the bank's fully paid-in capital 
und surplus to any one borrower, Through 
Participation loan agreements with corre- 
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spondent banks, we were able to obtain the 
necessary funds and still gain a modest 
profit. 

The end of World War II was to bring still 
another opportunity to enlarge our loan port- 
folio. The Veterans Readustment Act, more 
popularly called the GI bill, was to prove a 
boon to those country bankers who were un- 
afraid to think progressively and to do busi- 
ness with the so-called redtape adminis- 
tration: This program offered the small 
bank still further means to introduce its 
services to the community, and to aid in the 
economic development of the postwar build- 
ing surge. Our own achievements in this 
field have been gratifying. From the start 
of service separations, we made it a practice 
to write to every returning serviceman, out- 
lining our services and inviting him to dis- 
cuss his future plans with us. Loans made 
to veterans have been liquidated satisfac- 
torlly to prove again the soundness of regu- 
lar budget payments. 

Our small bank made over $500,000 in 
GI loans with a single claim being processed 
on a $260 truck transaction. 

Earlier, in 1942, we established the Kan- 
abec Credit Co. to obtain additional funds 
for livestock and machinery loans to farm- 
ers. These loans were rediscounted through 
the Intermediate Credit Bank. Although our 
earnings on these loans were held to 3 per- 
cent, this program enabled us to provide 
some $250,000 to area residents, 


A necessary part of any all-out endeavor 
to provide the greatest financial assistance 
to a community is a constant and effective 
advertising public-relations program. Since 
the early days of instalment lending, we 
have turned to newpaper advertising, dis- 
play posters, billboards, and direct mail to 
promote our loan department. This, we be- 
lieve, is quite a program for a country bank. 
Our officers are assigned to be present regu- 
larly at meetings of local commercial clubs, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, Farm Bu- 
reau, the Grange, cooperative creamery 
groups, etc. We have also promoted meet- 
ings between dealers selling building mate- 
rials, farm equipment, and other durable 


There is no need for a separate depart- 
ment for instalment loans. They can easily 
be handled with other bank loans. Our loan 
department officers are authorized and urged 
to grant immediate approval to any loan 
that they believe is sound. They are also 
directed to reject promptly credit for bor- 
rowers who cannot meet our minimum re- 
quirements. Prudent guidance for those 
borrowers seen headed for financial trouble 
has made fast friends of these people and 
they, in most cases, have returned to the 
bank for further assistance when their credit 
picture has improved. 

Installment loans, comprising one-third of 
our loan volume and 46 percent of loan in- 
come, now stand at $800,000 at the present 
time. True, we have experienced our share 
of risks, but careful attention to the bor- 
rower's potential and to collection methods 
have developed this activity into one of the 
most profitable of all our bank services. In 
the first 20 years of installment lending, our 
total paper of this type amounted to over 
$4 mililon, What were our losses? A fan- 
tastically low one-hundredth of 1 percent, or 
less than 6400. We are happy to say that 
this nearly nonexistent loss percentage con- 
tinues to the present day. But the good will 
that the program has fostered cannot be 
figured in dollars and cents. Neither can we 
accurately appraise the amount of new busi- 
ness that this program has brought to our 
bank. What we can estimate is the respon- 
sibility for a large part of the economic de- 
velopment of our farms, merchants and 
townspeople. 

Our attempts to gain all of the available 
installment paper in the area have been suc- 
cessful, We now will finance any durable 
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goods from heaters to hearing aids on a 
time payment basis. By handling all dealer 
paper and abiding by our responsibility to 
meet all of the financial needs of our area, 
we have established strong bonds between 
merchants and consumers alike. So im- 
portant do we believe installment credit is 
to the life of the community that we reduce 
other loan volumes when it appears we are 
loaned up in the installment loan phase of 
our operations. 

Hesitation on the part of many country 
bankers in the past to accept financing plans 
under the FHA, the GI bill and all install- 
ment credit in general is, I believe, just an- 
other example of their hesitancy to adjust 
to the principles of modern banking, prin- 
ciples that country bankers must meet to 
remain competitive and to become real ser- 
vants to the communities in which they are 
located. 

As to the future of installment lending, I 
am particularly optimistic. The great de- 
mands for durable consumer goods created 
by manufacturers through the various ad- 
vertising mediums have set a mass market 
in operation. Over 30 years of installment 
financing experience has familiarized the 
public with the advantages of budget buying. 
New products gaining in popularity, such as 
pleasure boats and airplanes, only promise 
to make this market even larger In the fu- 
ture. Country banks can profit from the 
experience of others in this field and gain a 
great deal of business that is available with 
a little careful effort. 

We are convinced of the high value of 
installment lending. Past history has proved 
conclusively that installment payments are 
as sound as utility payments. People seem 
best able to have the things they so desire 
through a realistically concelyed budget 
payment plan. There is no reason to doubt 
that ever-increasing populations earning 
higher salaries and wages will continue to 
avail themselves of the many benefits of 
installment financing. ~- 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial is a recent issue of the Daily 
Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, Okla., deals 
with a phase of the civil-rights problem 
that has not received much attention in 
the long debate on this subject. I am 
sure it will be of interest to many who 
have considered this problem. I agree 
that it will require a lot more than laws 
to cure one of the weaknesses of our 
American citizenship—how to get more 
people to vote. 

The article follows: 

For Lack or INTEREST 

It Is nothing strange that Congress should 
spend months trying to pass a law making it 
easier for a few million citizens to cast an 
unrestricted ballot. Most Congressmen think 
that every citizen who has reached the re- 
quired legal age and who is otherwise quali- 
fied to exercise the suffrage privilege should 
be permitted to vote on election day without 
any restraint whatsoever. 

But it is decidedly odd that while Congress 
is spending the entire summer trying to 
make it easier for perhaps 3 million citizens 
to cast their votes, there are perhaps 30 
million citizens in the United States who, 
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while being perfectly free to vote, refuse to 
cast a ballot in any election. The number of 
American Negroes who are being deprived of 
the suffrage right cannot exceed 3 million, 
but the citizens who can vote and who will 
not vote, probably equal 30 million. The 
number of people who have the right to vote 
and refuse to exercise it must be 10 times as 
numerous as the number who would like to 
vote but are not permitted to do so. 

Of course it is no one reason that keeps 
so many millions of Americans away from 
the polls on election day. Many of them 
are not interested in government. Many of 
them are disgusted with government. Many 
of them agree with the French that every 
time there is a political change things get 
worse. Then there are a great many who 
feel they are too busy on election day to 
take the time to vote. 

Probably these millions of nonvoters do 
not appreciate the influence they could ex- 
ercise if all of them should vote. Many 
things would be different if everybody voted. 
Admittedly things might not be any better 
if every citizen voted and possibly many 
things would be a great deal worse. But 
those 30 million nonvoters possess a tremen- 
dous power, and think of the good that would 
follow if all of them should vote and vote 
intelligently. 

About a century ago an ambitious citizen 
of Massachusetts ran for governor in 16 suc- 
cessive elections, and finally he was elected 
governor by a majority of one vote. He owed 
his election to every single citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts who voted for him on election day. 
Had two of his supporters stayed at home he 
would not have won his 16th bid for the gov- 
_ernorship. 

Just a few years ago a Republican nominee 
for governor of Oklahoma was defeated by 
something like a 17,000 majority. On that 
election day more than 17,000 Republicans 
in Oklahoma County alone failed to cast 
their ballots. If those 17,000 had gone to 
the polls the man elected probably would 
have been the Republican nominee. 

But little attention is being paid to this 
many millioned army of nonvoters. Most of 
our citizens rarely think of them. But while 
these 30 million non-voters are almost never 
thought of, Congress spends an entire sum- 
mer trying to make it easier or possible for 
3 million voters to cast their ballots in our 
popular elections. Of course it is a deplor- 
able thing for 3 million citizens to be de- 
prived of the suffrage privilege, but the re- 
fusal of 10 times that many citizens to cast 
a vote is also important. 


Editorial Comment on Alaska-Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
while again I do not agree with the 
reasons advanced for failure of previous 
Congresses to pass Alaskan and Hawaiian 
Statehood, continuing editorial comment 
through all sections of the country 
clearly shows that Statehood has the 
support of an overwhelming number of 
Americans in all sections of the country. 

For the information of the Members 
of Congress, I include for printing in 
the Recorp several recent editorials from 
various parts of the country. 

The editorials follow: 
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[From the Los Angeles Examiner of August 
1, 19571 


A BETTER Prospect 


The insular affairs committee of the 
United States Senate has unexpectedly and 
commendably put a new and better face on 
the issue of Statehood for Alaska and Hawall 
by giving unanimous approval to the meas- 
ures which would bring the two great ter- 
ritorles on our Pacific frontier into the 
American family of States. 

The action by the committee was unex- 
pected, because there previously had been 
apparent agreement that the matter would 
go over to the next session of Congress. 

It is commendable because procrastination 
on the statehood Issue is without legitimate 
excuse or defense, and it shames rather than 
credits the Congress, and in a very real and 
grave sense it disgraces and endangers the 
Nation. ; 

The Examiner, in association with other 
Hearst newspapers, believes the proposals of 
statehood for Alaska and Hawali constitute 
one of the most necessary and urgent pieces 
of unfinished business before the Congress. 

There have always been substantial ma- 
jorities in both Houses favorable to the 
measures, and it has only been the failure 
to get the matter to a vote In both Houses 
in the same session that has prevented ap- 
proval, 

President Eisenhower, after some early in- 
decision about the necessity and wisdom of 
statehood, now wholeheartedly supports the 
proposition. 

Speaker Rayburn of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has given his assurance that it 
will have his approval in the future. 

By giving new life to the issue now, with- 
out waiting until next year to do what needs 
doing at once, the Senate committee has re- 
flected the overwhelming opinion of the 
American people that the ends of security, 
justice and prosperity will be best served 


With Alaska and Hawall permanently in the 


American Union. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of July 
29, 1957] 


HAWAI SHOULD PRECEDE ALASKA 


We are glad to note that former Senator 
George H. Bender, now special assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior, is devoting his 
considerable talents to securing the ad- 
mission of Alaska and Hawail to statehood. 

We are somewhat disturbed, however, to 
find that Bender is concentrating on Alaska 
as the 49th State-to-be, with Hawall follow- 
ing later. 

By every test of the qualifications for 
statehood, Hawaii has precedence over Alas- 
ka. The population of the islands ts about 
three times as great as that of Alaska. The 
people of Hawali pay far more in Federal 
taxes than the people of Alaska; in fact, 
their share of the Federal taxload is greater 
than that of some States. Moreover, Hawail 
has been clamoring for statehood for more 
than 50 years. It voluntarily sought annexa- 
tion to the United States on the assumption 
that statehood would be speedily granted. 

Alaska has its claims to statehood, too, 
but they are far less impressive than those 
of Hawail. But since both Territories want 
statehood, why not admit them to the Union 
at the same time? 

The principal obstacle in the way of state- 
hood for Hawall is the fear that it might 
elect Members to the United States Senate 
who are not of Caucasian descent, the idea 
of which offends the sensibilities of some of 
our southern Senators. Admitting Alaska 
first would not remove this obstacle. It can 
be overcome only by admitting Hawaii first, 
on the understanding that Alaska would fol- 
low, or conferring statehood on both Terri- 
tories in the same bill, 
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[From the Charlottesville (Va.) Progress of 
August 3, 1957] 
HAWAN AND ALASKA 

Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska seems to 
be one of the things that Congress won't get 
around to acting on at the current session. 

It's nevertheless of interest to note that 
Dr. George Gallup's American Institute of 
Public Opinion, in a recent survey, found 
public opinion in this country overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of statehood for both Terri- 
tories, 

As to Alaska, the vote was 71 percent in 
favor of admission to the Union to only 8 
percent opposed, The remaining 21 percent 
of those to whom the questionnaire was ‘put 
had no opinion. 

Statehood for Hawaii receive a somewhat 
less top-heavy endorsement but still an em- 
phatic one. The vote was 64 percent in 
favor to 14 percent opposed, with 22 percent 
having no opinion. 

These Territories are part of the United 


States of America. It is plainly in our na- 


tional interest that they never should be 
anything else. Their peoples have repeatedly 
voted for statehood. The platforms of both 
of our major political parties have repeatedly 
promised it to them, The recent Gallup sur- 
vey was the latest in a series, extending 
back to 1946, in which public opinion in 
this country has been recorded as approving 
statehood for them. 

In the light of this record, what's the 
trouble in Congress? The plain truth Is that 
it’s political and closely related to the bal- 
ance of power in Congress, particularly in 
the Senate, Although Hawaiil is normally 
Republican and Alaska is normally Demo- 
cratic, so the admission of both would ap- 
pear likely to have stand-off results politi- 
cally, there’s fear of an upset that might cost 
the Democrats their control or hurt the Re- 
publicans' chances of winning control. Be- 
yond that, some of the big State senators 
think the small States already have too much 
power. They do not want more small States. 
And some of the southern Members are 
afraid that their difficulties on race questions 
would be increased if Hawalians of orlental 
(largely Japanese) descent had representa- 
tion in Congress. 

The fact remains that the peoples of these 
Territories are Americans. They should not 
be kept in a semicolonial status, 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times of 
August 3, 1957] 


RIGHTS AND STATEHOOD 


The Senate Interior Committee has unan- 
imously approved a statehood for Hawail 
and Alaska, but chances for the measure 
remain dim this session. 

All kinds of reasons, some of them with 
the flimsiest arguments, have been advanced 
against the statehood bilis in recent years. 
One fear seldom expressed publicly by some 
southerners in Congress is that statehood 
for Hawail and Alaska would add more “civil- 
rights” votes in the Senate. 

So the ciyil-rights bill is used as an alba- 
tross round the neck of one more needed 
and just piece of legislation, But statehood 
nevertheless gained ground with the In- 
terior Committee's strong endorsement and, 
one of these days, may make it. 


[From the Mansfield (Ohio) News-Journal 
of July 28, 1957] 
HAWAII, ALASKA SNUBBED 

Public opinion polls for years have listed 
a majority of citizens of the continental 
United States as favorably inclined toward 
the granting of statehood to Hawali and 
Alaska, but Congress continues to look upon 
such proposals with a jaundiced eye. Wash- 
ington observers regard the chances of fav- 
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orable action being taken at this session of 
Congress as zero. 

If a poll taker asks an average American 
his views on a subject of this sort, chances 
are he hasn't done much (if any) serious 
thinking about it. Most Americans probably 
have an amiable feeling that Hawaii and 
Alaska are entitled to statehood, but they 
don't really care much either way. 

In the case of polyglot Hawaii, there is 
considerable opposition from southern Sen- 
ators, who are not prepared to welcome as a 
State a Territory where what they describe 
as “mixing of the races” goes further than 
anywhere else under the American flag. 

Undoubtedly, the real key to the failure 
of Congress to abide by the wishes of the 
voters and admit the two Territories as States 
lies in the Senate. There, four more Sena- 
tors would seriously jeopardize the power of 
the southern bloc which can always muster 
enough negative votes in the present total 
of 96 to wield a united influence far out of 
Proportion to the area they represent. 

Northern Republicans look askance at havy- 
ing any more Democratic Senators. The 
nonvoting delegates in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for both Alaska and Hawaii are 
Democrats. Both Territories haye Republi- 
can governors and the Southern Democrats 
can easily envision four more GOP Senators 
along the statehood. So both northern and 
southern Senators band together to keep the 
status quo. 

The spectacle is disgraceful and unfair to 
both Hawall and Alaska, but nothing will 
happen until United States voters become 
aroused, 


Career of Under Secretary of State 
Robert Daniel Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there appeared sometime ago in the 
Publication known as the Ave Maria a 
Splendid and informative article, entitled 
“Five-Star Ambassador,” by Mr. Harry 
W. Flannery. Mr. Flannery has in a 
brief and well-documented article given 
us an insight into both the public and 
private life of a great public servant, the 
Under Secretary of State Robert Daniel 
Murphy. 

Secretary Murphy epitomizes those 
qualities of public service which inspire 
others to dedicate their lives to the good 
and welfare of our great country. The 
career of Secretary Robert Danie] Mur- 
phy is an intimate closeup of the history 
of the past 25 years. He has been in 
the Foreign Service for approximately 40 
years, serving in all of its many branches. 
No duty or responsibility too small or too 
large has escaped his attention. He has 
been described as “the most successful 
diplomat since Benjamin Franklin.” 
Gen. Mark Clark once said of him: 

His country’s interests are always first in 
his mind. He is an honest, two-fisted, 
square-shooting American who has a keen 
grasp of military as well as political problems, 


I have known Secretary Murphy for 
Several years, His record of service to 
our country merits the commendation 
and respect of all. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the out- 
standing article by Mr. Harry W. Flan- 
nery, AFL-CIO radio and television co- 
ordinator and president of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, en- 
titled “Five-Star Ambassador,“ be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIVE-STAR AMBASSADOR 
(By Harry W. Flannery) 

Bob Murphy thinks there's reason to be 
optimistic about the world situation, despite 
communists, Arabs, Israelis, restless satel- 
lite countries and a host of other problems, 

And when Under Secretary of State Robert 
Daniel Murphy expresses hope and confi- 
dence about the international situation, the 
rest of us might well take heed. Speaking 
is a man who has been 40 years in the foreign 
service in all its branches—consular, diplo- 
matic and administrative. He was even a 
secret agent. He has been in so many 
trouble spots that even John Foster Dulles 
can hardly land in a spot that may not be 
designated, “Murphy worked here.” 

One of Murphy's admiring colleagues calls 
him the most successful diplomat since 
Benjamin Franklin. President Eisenhower 
awarded him the Distinguished Service Medal 
and praised him as affable, friendly, extreme- 
ly shrewd. Gen. Mark Clark, who was associ- 
ated with Murphy in north Africa, Italy, 
Japan, and Korea, said, His country's inter- 
ests are always first in his mind. He is an 
honest, two-fisted, square-shooting American 
who has a keen grasp of military as well as 
political problems.” The United States hon- 
ored Murphy last year by making him one of 
the Nation’s 4 career ambassadors, the diplo- 
matic equivalent of a 5-star general. 

For all his experience and honors, Bob 
Murphy is not a striped-pants type of diplo- 
mat. The hulking, slightly stoop-shoul- 
dered, 225-pound, 6-foot-4 Irish Catholic 
from Milwaukee lounged informally in a big 
leather chair in his State Department office as 
he chatted with me. 

After. preliminary pleasantries during 
which Bob Murphy's generous mouth ex- 
panded in hearty smiles, I began our inter- 
view with a general question. “How do you 
feel about world peace?" I asked. 

The answer was direct. Within the last 
year, there have been gains in stability and 
peaceful conditions in some world areas,” he 
said. “This is especially true of Western 
Europe, certain Asiatic areas such as the 
SEATO countries and Japan, as well as Latin 
America and Africa, There are certainly ele- 
ments of hope and confidence for the future 
and not the least of these is our own strength 
and prosperity, and that of our allies.” . 

I noted Murphy's omission of the Near 
East from the hopefully peaceful areas, and 
made a mental note to return to that later. 
I asked first about Eastern Europe. "What 
will happen next among the Communist 

satellite countries?“ I asked. 

“Who can say?” Murphy replied, with a 
suggestion that there are too many unknown 
factors in that situation. "We do know," 
he went on, “that there is no apparent change 
in the ultimate objectives of the Russian 
Communists, They continue to aim at domi- 
nating the world. Their changes are tactical 
only, ‘They adjust themselves to the ne- 
cessities of a situation as they see it. 

“Take Poland, for instance. Naturally the 
Soviet seeks to draw Poland back into the 
same kind of subservience that prevailed be- 
fore the uprising there last fall, but the Rus- 
sian leadership no doubt realizes that the 
discontent and volatility of the masses makes 
a return to the conditions during the Stalin 
period highly, improbable. The present 
limited freedoms of the press and religion, 
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among others, cannot be safely taken away 
suddenly.” 

Murphy talks about the Communists and 
their satellites from firsthand experiences. 
He had an important role in the Yugoslay- 
Italian dispute over Trieste. He was polit- 
ical advisor to the Allied Council in Berlin in 
the first days after the war, and in 1948-49, 
he served in the same capacity to the United 
States High Commission at Frankfurt. 

Gen. Lucius Clay, who was in charge of 
the military government in the United States 
Zone at the time of the Berlin airlift, said 
that without Murphy’s skilled negotiations 
with officials of a dozen governments, includ- 
ing our own, the airlife, the first. united 
thrust against Russian aggression in Europe, 
might never have taken place. General 
Clark, referring to common experiences in 
Japan and Korea, sald, “We were in complete 
agreement that the best way to do business 
with the Communists was with a big club.” 

“The developments in Hungary last Oc- 
tober presentéd grave problems to the Krem- 
lin,” Murphy declared. “The Soviet rulers 
were faced with the choice of keeping faith 
with their own promises or of brutally main- 
taining their colonial: empire. They chose 
the latter course. 

“Have the events in Hungary resulted in 
a renewal of the Soviet hard policy? This 
question cannot be answered as yet with any 
certainty. There have been some straws in 
the wind. One is the threat of atomic re- 
taliation against Great Britain, Norway, and 
Denmark. Another is the angry admonition 
issued to Sweden and to Finland on how 
they must behave if they are to avoid Soviet 
enmity. A third has been the denunciation 
by the Soviets and satellites of the theory 
that there are many roads to socialism, 

“More and more we are being told that 
there is only one road, that there is no such 
thing as national communism, and that all 
communism must be under the great leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union. And finally, we 
have the increasingly repressive measures in 
Hungary and in all Soviet-ocupied countries. 
Yugoslavia, the father of national commu- 
nism appears again to be on the verge of 
excommunication as a heretic.” 

Murphy returned to the situation in 
Poland, saying that Premier Gomulka was 
pursuing a delicate balancing act, made more 
dificult by an . economic situa- 
tion. 

“Did you ever think,” ne asked, musing, 
“what might have occurred if the uprising 
that took place in Hungary had been in 
Poland instead?” 

I had not. 

“That would have meant a large-scale re- 
volt next door to East Germany,” Murphy 
continued. In the Eastern Zone, 17 million 
Germans are still held in unwilling bondage 
by the Soviet Army and a puppet regime 
manipulated from Moscow. The workers 
and students there are restless and dissatis- 
fied. And,” Murphy paused, “the insurrec- 
tion might well have spread into East Ger- 
many. That would have provided a situa- 
tion of the utmost gravity." 

The words were in the vernacular of the 
diplomat, “a situation of the utmost 
gravity.” Of course, I thought, if Soviet 
tanks and troops struck in East Germany, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
NATO, including the United States, would 
certainly be involved. 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that we might 
have had world war III?" 

The diplomat again spoke. Wars develop 
in unexpected ways.“ he said. “There is no 
set pattern. With the Russian obsession re- 
garding military security, it is doubtful-that 
they will willingly release their hold on 
territories they now hold. I believe their 
objective remains the control of West Ger- 
many as well as the East. For them the 
Ruhr industries provide a powerful attrac- 
tion.” In other words, the Russians, once 
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they had entered East Germany might have 
been tempted to continue into the free West, 
I said to myself. I know that the Russians 
believe they got the worst of the deal when 
Germany was partitioned, and the success 
with which the free state has been develop- 
ing its resources has made Kremlin mouths 
water. 

I returned to the revolt against the Rus- 
slans and communism in Hungary. : 

“Should the United States or the United 
Nations have intervened when that revolt 
occurred?” I asked. 

“I presume you mean: intervened mili- 
tarlly.“ Murphy commented, I sald that 
was what I meant. “It is not conceivable,” 
he said, “that there could have been mili- 
tary intervention without the risk of pro- 
voking a world war.” 

He spoke from authority, and he was cer- 
tainly definite. Like others, I had believed 
we should have been able to do more to aid 
the Hungarians in their plight. But Mur 
phy's answer was so unhesitatingly firm that 
I no longer entertained regret about what I 
thought was our failure to fighting freemen. 

“The inability of the United Nations to se- 
cure compliance with its urgent resolution to 
secure the withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Hungary is a source of deep disappointment 
among many peoples of the world,” Murphy 
admitted. “The blame for this failure lies 
squarely at the door of the Soviet Union, 
which cruelly massacred thousands of Hun- 
garians. Nevertheless, the United Nations 
has succeeded in focusing and maintaining 
the pressure of world opinion on these Soviet 
outrages. Its resolutions were a cogent, re- 
minder to all lovers of freedom of the callous 
threat which Soviet communism represents 
in the world today.” 

But what about the present? “Should we 
withdraw recognition from the Government 
of Hungary?” I asked. 

Murphy did not think so. “There are 
many reasons for maintaining some form of 
representation in Budapest,” he said. He 
noted that our representation was not in the 
same rank as previous to the Kadar accession, 
“Our minister is not in Budapest,” said Mur- 
phy. “It happened that he had not yet 
presented his credentials when the new kov- 
ernment came in. He has been called home, 
and we have a chargé d'affalrs there.” 

Since economic aid to Poland is now a 
current problem in Washington, I asked 
about it, 

“Would you say that our policy of aiding 
Yugoslavia paid off and that it helped bring 
about the uprisings in Poland and Hungary 
last year, in addition, of course, to the effect 
on these countries of the de-Stalinization 
policy?” I asked. 

“I have no doubt of it,“ Murphy replied. 
“Yugoslavia was the one Communist country 
not dependent on Moscow, and it furnished 
an example for the Poles and the Hungari- 
ans. It was Marshal Tito’s opposition to 
Hungarian Premier Matyas Rakosi, a Stalin- 
ist, you remember, that led to Rakosi's re- 
moval, and the rise of Imre Nagy.” 

The Secretary had already given generously 

of his time, but I still wanted to take up the 
Near East. scene. 
Our main objective in that part of the 
world,” Murphy said, “has always been to 
try to get the Arabs and Israelis to-agree on 
a treaty of peace, and the terms of a basic 
settlement. We will continue such efforts 
within and without the United Nations. 

“Our hope has been,” he said, “to get Arab- 
Israeli agreement on individual issues, such 
us the water supply of the Jordan River, the 
refugees, and frontiers. We thought we had 
agreement on the technical level at one time 
on-the Jordan, between Israel and Syria and 
Jordan, but area politics intervened.” 

FFP 

get agreements between Israel and the 
5 issues at once. The step- 
by-step process was more practical. 
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“The fighting last fall set us back,” he re- 
marked. “It aroused’ old and created new 
hatreds and made bitterness flare again. 
Emotions and hatred in the area have long 
been great.” 

I suggested that agreement between the 
Arabs and Israel would counteract much 
Russian influence in the area. 

“It is obvious that if a basic settlement 
can be achieved, one of the main Issues of 


Communist Russian exploitation will have 


been removed,” Murphy agreed. “We win 
continue to work for peace as best we can. 
We cannot afford the luxury of e 
ment.“ 

Dusk was gathering outside the office win- 
dows as I took my leave. I remarked that 
I had last seen him when he addressed the 
John Carroll Society (of Catholic laymen) 
in Washington, after his return from Japan. 
“I would like to attend those breakfasts 
oftener," said Murphy, “but it was difficult to 
find time.” The Secretary, an assistant told 
me on the way to the corridor, would work, 
as usual, several hours more that evening. 
He arrives in his fifth floor office in New 
State about the same time as his staff each 
morning (around 8:45), but he remains un- 
til 7:30 or 8 each evening. 

Murphy, a man with big features and a 
receding hairline, was born 62 years ago in 
Milwaukee, an only child. His father, Francis 
Patrick Murphy, was a steamfitter. His 
mother, Catherine Loulse Schmitz, was of 
German ancestry. Both were devout Catho- 
lics. Bob Murphy worked his way through 
Marquette University in Milwaukee. He fired 
a locomotive on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad, ran a steamhammer in 
a roundhouse, and was a day laborer with 
the Allis-Chalmers Co, At Marquette, he 
boxed and played golf. In Washington, Mur- 
phy attended George Washington University 
Law School at night, worked days as a post 
office clerk. 

Kept out of active service in World War 
I, because he had crushed a foot while work- 
ing in a factory, Murphy went to the Ameri- 
can Legation in Bern, Switzerland, as a code 
clerk in 1917, A few years later he was back 
in the United States, working with the 
Treasury Department. The young man had 
not yet decided on his career. In 1920, he 
and a friend, both law graduates, took an 
examination for the consular service. 
Murphy passed. His friend didn't. The 
friend stayed in Washington, practiced law, 
became a multimillionaire. Murphy went 
into the foreign service, and lived for many 
years on almost nothing. But he has no 
regrets. 

“My life has been varied, and perhaps use- 
ful,” he says. 

After the war, Murphy was vice consul in 
Zurich, Switzerland, and later in the same 
year, 1921, he was to Munich, 
largely because he could speak German, 
Adolf Hitler was just getting started. Two 
years after Murphy arrived in Munich, Hitler 
organized the famous Beer Hall Putsch that 
ended ingloriously with his imprisonment 
in Landsberg, where he wrote Mein Kampf. 

“As a young American consul in Munich,” 
Murphy relates, “I had the great honor of 
being a member of a consular corps that in- 
cluded a comparatively young monsignor 
named Pacelli. He was the dean of our corps 
during the early days of the Nazi Party or- 
ganization. And, in the course of our duties, 
we sent reports back to our superiors about 
Hitler. Monsignor Pacelli and I agreed on 
our analysis of the situation. We decided 
that Hitler was too crazy to be dangerous.” 

Later, during World War II, when Murphy 
came to Rome, as a member of the Allied 
Council for Italy, he called on Pius XII. 

“Do you remember, Your Holiness,” Mur- 
phy asked, “the reports which we agreed to 
send about Hitler from Munich?” 

“Now, Robert,” said His Holiness, “be 
careful. Don't you mention papal infallibil- 
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ity. Remember I was only a monsignor 
then.“ 

To follow Murphy's career step by step 
would take a book, His big break came as he 
was finishing his 16th year as consular officer 
in Paris in 1936. William C. Bullitt had 
just arrived in Paris as Ambassador to 
France. Bullitt, who was President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's chief adviser on foreign af- 
fairs, was a shrewd judge of men. He had 
picked some of the most able members of 
our Foreign Service. 

In Paris, Bullitt watched how Murphy han- 
dled himself. One case was that of Ameri- 
cans, fighting in the Spanish Civil War, who 
had surrendered their passports. The Rus- 
sians had collected them from members of 
the Lincoln Brigade for the use of their 
agents. It was important to get the pass- 
ports back, but the task was one of consid- 
erable difficulty. Nevertheless, Murphy was 
successful. He handled the task so well that 
Bullitt saw to it that Murphy got the No, 2 
job in the Embassy. Bullitt, furthermore, 
was back in the United States for consulta- 
tion, and Murphy was in charge, after the 
French defeat. Thus it came about that he 
was at Vichy when Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill planned the inyasion of North 
Africa. 

It was in this operation that Murphy 
acted as a secret agent. He negotiated with 
French colonial rulers in north Africa, wan- 
dered through the native quarters. and the 
French residential sections, learning at first 
hand of the attitude of the people toward 
the Germans and the allies. He made suc- 
cessful arrangements for the invasion with 
every important French official except Gen- 
eral Nogues. He worked out the plans by 
which the allies were able to land practically 
unopposed. 

Since the operation was so important and 
secret, the President bypassed the State De- 
partment and sent Instructions directly to 
Murphy. On one occasion, Murphy flew to 
London from Washington, to confer with 
General Eisenhower and his staff at a small 
cottage outside the British capital. He ar- 
rived on this occasion, in uniform, as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel MacGowan. He was the man 
on shore, when General Clark arrived, just 
before the invasion, to check military. prepa- 
rations, 

The conference with Clark and French 
representatives began in a small hut about 
10 at night after Clark’s arrival by subma- 
rine. It continued until 7 in the morning, 
when the local police became suspicious, and 
made a call. Clark and a commando with 
him were warned in time, and hid in the 


‘cellar. By the time the gendarmes entered, 


they found no one but an innocent Irish- 
American shooting dice with some Arab 
farmers. 3 

The allied landing went well, except in the 
Murphy area, Before the landing, friendly 
French, acting on Murphy's advice, had 
seized strategic points. Murphy himself 
went to the villa of Admiral Darlan, the 
ranking French authority, to tell him of the 
landing and put him under arrest. However, 
the Americans landed at a different spot 
than planned. They were 13 hours behind 
schedule in reaching Algiers. By the time 
they had arrived, Darlan had turned the 
tables, regained the city, and arrested Mur- 
phy. Even after the final landing, Murphy 
was 6 more hours behind bars, arguing with 
an obstinate French guard. 

The expedition, marking the first direct 
onsiaught by American and Allied forces 
against the Germans, was one of the most 
spectacular successes of the war, but Murphy 
got little but abuse at the time. News- 
papers and individuals in this country de- 
nounced him as a Vichyite, which in those 
days was next to being a Nazi. Many so- 
called liberals were no more understanding 
and complimentary when Murphy, operating 
in Germany, refused to propose that America 
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act like a vindictive and relentless con- 
queror. These were the days when Morgen- 
thau was hailed for proposing that Germany 
be made a “goat pasture." 

From north Africa, Murphy went on with 
the Allied forces, taking part in the secret 
negotiations which led to the Italian revolt 
against Mussolini, helping American com- 
manders solve the political problems that in- 
volved not only Germany, but also Italy, 
Spain, Britain, France, and later, Japan and 
Korea. Finally, in 1956, Murphy was reward- 
ed by being named a career ambassador. 
Since then he has worked on every import- 
ant problem besetting the United States, in- 
cluding that of Suez. 

Despite his busy career, Murphy married 
and raised a family. He met Mildred Claire 
Taylor, of Kansas City, when she was with 
the Red Cross in Bern, and married her in 
1921, the year he went to Munich. They 
have three daughters, Catherine, 31; Rose- 
mary. 28, born in Germany; and-Mildred, 26, 
born in the United States. 

Catherine lives with her parents in the 
Chevy Chase section of northwest Washing- 
ton. Rosemary and Mildred have an apart- 
ment on 73d Street in New York. 

Mildred is a reporter on the New York 
Times, and Rosemary is an actress. She did 
graduate work in the famous drama depart- 
ment of the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton and played her first parts in postwar 
German films. Like her sisters, she speaks 
German and French well. She had a bit part 
in an American film, Berlin. Express, toured 


in summer stock with Judith Anderson and 


Sylvia Sydney, and played in Washington and 
New York, recently with Judith Anderson in 
the Chalk Garden. Rosemary has done some 
television, mostly with the Robert Montgom- 
ery show. 7 

Murphy raised his family the hard way, not 
Only because he was shifted to many coun- 
tries in many posts, but also because the 
United States does not pay its state servants 
according to their responsibilities. For 15 
years, Murphy supported his growing family 
on a salary that did not exceed $4,000 a year. 
He gets $20,000 annually in his post as a 
Career ambassador, an increase from the 


$14,800 paid career ministers. The New York - 


Times, commenting on this, sald that $20,000 
is “little enough for the post and less than 
some other countries much poorer than the 
United States give to thelr top-ranking 
diplomats.” 

Murphy, as I mentioned, is now Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, the highest post 
that can be reached by a career man in the 
United States Department of State. Harold 
Macmillan, who was his counterpart in the 
north African and Italian operations, rose to 
be British Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Premier, but there is nowhere else for Mur- 
phy to go here. There is no law or rule 
barring his further rise, but the United 
States has always chosen the Secretary of 
State and even the Assistant Secretary for 
political and not career reasons. 

There are people in Washington who do 
not agree with this policy, but they are not 
very influential. They cannot see a Foreign 
Service post too high for a man who has 
served under 4 Republican and 2 Democratic 
Presidents, and a parade of Secretaries of 
State—Robert Daniel Murphy. 


Mr. William M. Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, here in 
the closing hours of the session it is ap- 
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propriate that we should pause long 
enough to pay honor to whom honor is 
due. 

There is not a Member of the House 
who has not had occasion to thank 
Fishbait Miller, the Doorkeeper of the 
House, for innumerable services ren- 
dered above and beyond the call of duty. 
Half a dozen times this afternoon the 
conferees on one of the pending bills 
has been under obligations to him for 
information and service we could have 
secured from no other source. When all 
the learned doctors in the Library of 
Congress are unable to supply missing 
data—when all the efficient staffs of the 
committees of the House are unable to 
secure results—when the Federal de- 
partments downtown have been appealed 
to in vain—Fishbait will find it for you 
or will accomplish it for you, promptly, 
accurately, and efficiently. He is always 
at hand when needed. He is always on 
the job. Like the Keepers of Israel he 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. 


Dirksen-Gwinn Amendment To Limit 


Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
rapidly mounting tide of protest against 


‘our present Federal tax system, and 


something will have to be done about it 
before too long. It is already the sub- 
ject of widespread discussion in daily 
and weekly newspapers, and in periodical 
publications. Life magazine had an edi- 
torial in its April 16, 1956, issue. Farm 
Journal, Reader's Digest are dealing ef- 
fectively with the need for tax reform. 
T. Coleman Andrews, former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, in the Ameri- 
can Weekly—with 11 millions of circu- 
lation—wrote a lead article: Let's Abol- 
ish the Income Tax.” 

Representatives of both parties need, 
this summer, to be pledged to the sup- 
port of the Dirksen-Gwinn amendment. 

Passage of this amendment will pro- 
vide capital and millions of jobs for on- 
coming youth and vastly increase the 


- Nation's wealth production. 


Following is a statement of Robert B. 
Dresser regarding Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 25 and House Joint Resolution 141 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to 
taxes on incomes, inheritances, and 
gifts: 

STATEMENT BY ROBERT B. Dresser 
PROVISIONS OF AMENDMENT 

The provisions of this amendment (for- 
merly Known as the Reed-Dirksen amend- 
ment and now called the Dirksen-Gwinn 
amendment) may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The amendment reserves to the States 
the exclusive power to impose estate and gift 
taxes. 

(2) The amendment limits income taxes 
on both individuals and corporations to a 
maximum rate ot 25 percent, but permits 
Congress, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
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Members of each House, to exceed that rate 
at any time without limit. When the top 
rate exceeds 25 percent, however, it can be 
ho more than 15 percentage points above 
the_bottom rate. For example, if the bot- 
tom rate were 20 percent, the top rate could 
not exceed 35 percent. If the top rate does 
not exceed 25 percent, however, there is no 
restriction at all on the bottom rate. It 
could be as low as 1 percent, or one-half of 
1 percent. The amendment does not require 
the rates on corporations and individuals to 
be the same. 

This would make it in the interest of 
every taxpayer (1) to keep the top rate down 
to 25 percent (as compared with the present 
rate of 91 percent), and (2) to keep the 
bottom rate no higher than 10 percent (as 
compared with the present rate of 20 per- 
cent). 

It should eventually be possible to get the 
bottom rate down to much less than 10 
percent. 

The proposed amendment is just as im- 
portant for the small taxpayer as for the 
large. 

This united self-interest of all taxpayers 
is relied on as a force that would keep the 
tax rates within reasonable bounds. As long 
ago as 1951 there were 66 million individual 
income taxpayers in the United States, 
There are more today. Their voting power 
is decisive. 

The discussion of this subject Involves 
three questions; y 
QUESTION 1: INCOMES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 

BE CHANGED? 


(1) Should our present system of tax- 
ing incomes, inheritances, and gifts be 
changed? 

(2) If it is concluded that our present sys- 
tem of taxing incomes, inheritances and gifts 
should be changed, can an enduring change 
be effected without a constitutional amend- 
ment? 

(3) If It is concluded that our present sys- 
tem of taxing incomes, inheritances and gifts 
should be changed and that this should be 
done by amending the Constitution, is the 
proposed amendment the right sort of an 
amendment? 

I shall discuss these questions in their 
order. 

A. First, as to income taxes: Our present 
Federal tax laws provide for a heavy, pro- 
gressive income tax on individuals, running 
from a beginning rate of 20 percent on in- 
comes of $2,000 and under to 91 percent on 
incomes of more than $200,000, and a 30 per- 
cent normal tax on the first $25,000 of cor- 
porate income, with a surtax of 22 percent on 
income over that amount. 

We have in this country an economic sys- 
tem commonly called the private enterprise 
system, which is based on private capital 
and private ownership. This is the system 
under which this country has prospered be- 
yond all others, and grown to greatness. For 
this system to operate successfully there 
must be a steady continuing supply of new 
capital—billions of dollars each year—to 
start new industries and to maintain and 
expand existing ones on which so many jobs 
depend; for over 90 percent of all work in 
American ind is done by machinery. 

It takes, on the average, about $12,000 of 
Investment in new plant and equipment to 
provide a job in industry for one worker. 
This capital comes principally from the sav- 
ings of corporations and individuals. In the 
case of individuals, it comes mainly from 
those having the medium-sized and larger 
incomes. Excessive taxation lessens or de- 
stroys the incentive to produce, save gnd in- 
vest such capital in industry, and at the same 
time reduces the supply by the amount of 
the tax. The heavy progressive income tax 
strikes with particular force at this source 
of supply. 

If the savings which constitute the source 
of capital supply are taken from the owners 
by taxation, the needed supply of capital 
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will be reduced or stopped, and our private 
enterprise system will fall. It would then 
become necessary for the government to 
supply the capital. This means government 
ownership and control, which is socialism. 


Socialism defined—its effects 


Socialism may be defined as government 
ownersbip or control of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution. Communism is 
an extreme form of socialism, with special 
emphasis on equality in the distribution of 
wealth. Both socialism and communism 
lead to absolute dictation by the govern- 
ment, complete regimentation of the people, 
the loss of their liberty, and a lower scale 
of living for all. 
~ The extreme to which our present sys- 
tem of taxation goes in destroying incentive 
and capital accumulation has been dramat- 
ically brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic by the television program, the $64,000 
Question. 

It appears, for example, that in the case 
of a single person with a $4,000 income from 
other sources, a winning of $32,000 is taxed 
$15,400, leaving the winner $16,600. An ad- 
ditional $32,000 would be taxed $23,292, 
leaving the winner $8,708. For such a per- 
son to have and keep $64,000 after paying 
the income tax would require a prize of 
$448,711. 

The result is that people hesitate to go be- 
yond the $32,000 mark. Likewise persons 
hesitate to invest in business enterprises, 
and businessmen hesitate to embark on new 
ventures because of the loss involved in the 
event of failure and the confiscatory taxes 
levied in the event of success. The ultimate 
effect is certain to be disastrous. 


Some significant figures 


The following figures are important: 

One-half of the total Federal revenue is 
provided by the tax on individual incomes. 
Only 3 percent of the total revenue (about 
$2 billion) is produced by the rates of this 
tax above 34 percent. Thirty-five percent is 
the higheet rate that could be imposed (with 
the present beginning rate of 20 percent) 
under the Dirksen-Gwinn amendment. 

The proposed Increase of only $100 in the 
present $600 personal exemption and credit 
for dependents would result in a reduction 
of 7 million in the number of income-tax 
payers, and a revenue loss of 82 ½ billion. 

A $20 income-tax cut for all taxpayers and 
dependents, proposed in a recent session of 
Congress, would have cost the Government 
a revenue loss of $2,300,000,000. 

Eighty-four percent of the revenue from 
the individual income tax is produced by the 
beginning rate of 20 percent. 


Experience of other countries 

The experience of other countries, and 
most recently that of England, should be a 
warning to us to change our tax laws. 

For/many years England has had heavy 
graduated taxes on both incomes and inheri- 
tances, These taxes have so reduced the 
supply of capital that there has not been 
enough to provide her industries with the 
capital needed for modern machinery and 
equipment. 

A British economist of international repu- 
tation, Prof. Lionel Robbins of the London 
School of Economics, recently writing in 
Lloyd's Bank Review, has this to say about 
the heavy progressive income tax in Great 
Britain: 

“In the revolution of our time it is the 
tax machine which is the principal revolu- 
tionary agent. If I were asked to sum up in 
a word the salient charactertistic of this 
revolution, I should choose the word “col- 
lectivism” * * * the tendency to shift more 
and more the sources of initiative to the 
central government and its 

“I think it is about time that someone who 
is not deeply involved personally. haying 
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chosen a different way of life, should say 
bluntly that the higher reaches of our own 
(taxation) progression are quite indefensible 
save upon an avowedly confiscatory theory. 
So far as earned income is involved, they 
constitute a discrimination against enter- 
prise and ability such as has never before 
existed for any long time in any large-scale 
civilized community. Certainly they are not 
dictated by any needs of revenue; the upper 
rates of surtax could be just canceled with- 
out creating any severe budgetary prob- 
len oe SY, 

“There is nothing particularly neutral in 
the operation of the present tax structure. 
Relentlessly, year by year, it is us 
toward collectivism and propertyless uni- 
formity.” 

B. Secondly, as to the estate and gift taxes: 
The Dirksen-Gwinn amendment also deprives 
Congress of the power to impose death and 
gift taxes and-leaves these means of raising 
revenue exclusively to the States, where they 
belong and where competition among the 
States would tend to keep the rates within 
reasonable bounds. 

Under existing laws the tax on the estates 
of decedents runs to a high of 77 percent, and 
the tax on gifts to 57.75 percent. These 
rates are manifestly confiscatory, and they 
have very harmful economic effects. They 
not only seriously impair the incentive to 
work, save and invest in productive enter- 
prise, but they are extremely destructive of 
capital and, in the long run, will destroy the 
accumulations of capital that are so neces- 
sary for industrial activity and expansion, 
with the resulting beneficial effects on our 
economy. 

Revenue from death and gift taxes small 


Assuredly, the harm done to the econ- 
omy by the present high rates of death and 
gift taxes is out of all proportion to the 
revenue produced, and cannot be justified by 
any argument based on fiscal needs. Even 
with the very high rates now in force, the 
revenue from these taxes is comparatively 
trivial. It is only about 1% percent of the 
total budget—enough to pay the Govern- 
ment's expenses for about 5 days. 


QUESTION 2: IF IT IS CONCLUDED THAT OUR PRES- 
ENT SYSTEM OF TAXING INCOMES, INHERIT- 
ANCES AND GIFTS SHOULD BE CHANGED, CAN AN 
ENDURING CHANGE BE EFFECTED WITHOUT A 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT? 


Constitution filled with curbs 


The Constitution is filled with curbs on the 
power of Congress which were placed there 
to protect the people’s rights; such, for ex- 
ample, as freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom from unreasonable searches 
and seizures, and freedom from being de- 
prived of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law. Excessive taxation would 
ultimately render many of these rights of 
little value. For example, what benefit 
would a citizen derive from the constitu- 
tional guaranty that he is not be deprived 
of his property without due process of law 
if his property is taken from him or ren- 
dered of little value to him by excessive tax- 
ation? The freedom of the individual, which 
is the highest prize of all, is not safe with- 
out a curb on the taxing power. Congress 
should no more have unlimited power over 
one's property than over his person; for, 
in the oft-quoted language of Chief Justice 
Marshall, The power to tax involves the 
power to destroy.” 

It is worthy of note that the constitutions 
of 19 States contain curbs on the taxing 
power of their legislatures, and that in 4 
of these States the curb relates to taxes on 
income. 

Even If it should be possible to get a 
Congress to adopt the needed changes in our 
taxing system, there can be no assurance 
without a constitutional amendment that 
the changes would be permanent. A later 
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changes. 


QUESTION 3: IF IT IS CONCLUDED THAT OUR 
PRESENT SYSTEM OF TAXING INCOMES, IN- 
HERITANCES AND GIFTS SHOULD BE CHANGED, 
AND THAT THIS SHOULD BE DONE BY AMEND- 
ING THE CONSTITUTION, IS THE PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT THE RIGHT SORT OF AN AMEND” 
MENT? 


At the outset let me correct certain er- 
roneous impressions or inferences regarding 
the aims and purposes of the! proposed 
amendment and its proponents, 

(1) The purpose is not to compel a shift 
from the income tax to a sales tax, as has 
been asserted. 


Revenue from income tar dependent on size 
of income as well as rate 


The revenue from an income tax is de- 
pendent not only on the rate of the tax, but 
also on the size of the income on which the 
tax is imposed. Within reasonable limits, 
lower rates will in due course produce 
greater revenue than higher rates. 

There are two reasons: 

(1) The lower rates leave more income 
in the hands of the taxpayers. This income 
when invested produces more income, which 
in turn, when invested, produces still more 
income, and so on. 

(2) The lower rates encourage greater 
work, greater savings, and greater produc- 
tion of wealth, 

The result is to increase the national in- 
come on which the tax is imposed, so that 
with lower tax rates greater revenue will 
be produced. This is turn makes possible 
further reductions in rates. At the same 
time, the increase in the Nation’s wealth 
benefits the people as a whole. 

Accordingly any immediate loss In revenue 
through the elimination of the higher rates 
would undoubtedly be only temporary. 
Eventually the lower rates would produce 
greater revenue than the higher rates. 

This view is supported by the actual ex- 
perience of the Federal Government. 

The principle involved is the same as that 
governing the operation of a successful busi- 
ness, namely, that within certain limits the 
greatest profits come from charging a low 
rather than a high price for goods sold. As 
high prices lessen the ability and incentive 
to buy, so high tax rates lessen the ability 
and incentive to work, save, and invest. 

The immediate loss in revenue from the 
individual income tax and the estate and 
gift taxes occasioned by the adoption of the 
amendment would amount to only about $3 
billion. The case of the corporation tax I 
shall deal with further on. 


Should eliminate waste and competition with 
private business 


Also by eliminating waste and extrava- 
gance the Federal budget could undoubtedly 
be cut by an amount substantially in excess 
of any immediate loss of revenue occasioned 
by the proposed amendment. The reports of 
the Hoover Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch or- the Government 
show how at least $7,500,000,000 could be 
saved each year through the elimination of 
waste, without Involving any reduction in 
military strength, any item of useful public 
works, or any delivered Federal contribution 
to, health, education, and welfare. 

Furthermore, the Federal Government is 
heavily engaged in a great many industries 
competing with private enterprise. A report 
of a Subcommittee of the House on Govern- 
ment Operations in 1954 presents a stagger- 
ing array of government businesses that feed 
on the tax moneys collected from their busi- 
ness competitors. These businesses cover 
almost all phases of American enterprise— 
manufacturing, transportation, services, in- 
surance, credit, retalling. eto. 

The Federal Government owns land equal 
to one-fourth of the area of the 48 States, 
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The American Progress Foundation, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., estimates that more than $50 
billion is recoverable by selling the properties 
and facilities of the Federal corporations 
back to the American people, and that the 
annual sayings in cost of Government would 
amount to many billions. 

Load carried by excise tares small 

I do not wish to imply by anything I have 
Said, however, that I consider the relatively 
small portion of the tax load carried by ex- 
cise taxes a sound policy. Taxes on expendi- 
tures, 1. e., excise or sales taxes, constitute 
u much more dependable source of revenue 
than taxes on income, for income fluctuates 
with the rise and decline of business in a 
much greater degree than spending. 

(2) Another erroneous impression is that 
the proposed amendment seeks to control 
Government spending by the left-handed 
Method of limiting a particular source of 
revenue. 

The proposed amendment has nothing 
Whatever to do with spending. This matter 
is the subject of another amendment known 
as the Bridges-Byrd-Curtis amendment, 
Which is aimed at compelling the balancing 
of the Federal budget each year. 

Except for the comparatively trivial 
amount raised by the Federal estate and gift 
taxes, the proposed amendment does not im- 
Pair the Government's power to raise needed 
revenue during either war or peace. It 
merely limits the degree of income- tax rate 
Progression, which is wholly without justif- 
Cation anyway. It does not prescribe the top 
rate that Congress, may Impose. © 
Effect of reduction of high individual rates 


As I have above pointed out, a reduction 
in the higher bracket rates of the individual 
income tax would involve a comparatively 
Small loss in revenue, a loss which would un- 
doubtedly soon be made up by an Increase in 
the income base on which the tax is levied. 
Both reason and our own past experience 
Justify this conclusion. 


Cut in corporate rates 


A drastic cut in the corporate rates would 
more costly, and it would take a longer 
time to repair the loss. For example, a cut 
Of 7 percent in the top rate, so as to reduce 
it to 45 percent, just 15 percentage points 
above the beginning rate of 30 percent, 
Would cost about 83 billion in revenue. 
The fact that in the case of corporations 
the spread of 15 percentage points between 
the top and bottom rates permitted by the 
Dirksen-Gwinn amendment is less than the 
existing spread of 22 percentage points, con- 
stitutes no valid objection to the amend- 
ment. and, if the budget needs do not war- 
rant it, should not require the lowering of 
the top rate merely to meet a desired or 
Previously established level for the bottom 
rate. Instead, the bottom rate could be 
increased. Certainly as between a substan- 
tial reduction in individual income tax rates 
and a few points reduction in corporate 
Tates, it would seem clear that the stock- 
holders of the small corporations, who are 
the real parties in interest, would prefer 
the former. As I have already pointed out, 
however, the available economies in the 
budget should render this question aca- 
demic. 
Amendment will not shift tax burden to 
poor 
Certain critics of the proposed amend- 
ment refer to it as a millionatre's amend- 
ment,” and assert that it will shift the 
burden of taxation from the rich to the poor, 
and make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. Their criticism implies that the two 
groups are static—that the rich are always 
Tich and the poor are always poor. Of 
course, this is not the fact. The poor of 
today are often the rich of tomorrow, and 
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vice versa. No private or free enterprise 
system can survive which does not provide 
an adequate incentive to acquire wealth. 

The proposed amendment will not shift 
the burden of taxation from “the rich to 
the poor.“ On the contrary, it will reduce 
the burden on those with the smaller in- 
comes. 

As I have already pointed out, the great 
bulk of the revenue from the individual in- 
come tax comes not from the taxpayers with 
the larger incomes, but from those with the 
smaller incomes. This is for the very simple 
reason that that is where the great bulk 
of the taxable income is. The only possible 
way to give relief to the small taxpayers Is 
either (1) by reducing the need of revenue 
through cutting expenditures, or (2) by in- 
creasing revenue through a drastic reduc- 
tion of the present confiscatory' higher 
bracket rates so as to increase incentive and 
investment in productive enterprises, there- 
by increasing the national income, which 
constitutes the tax base, and as a result in- 
creasing the revenue. 

Reducing high surtar rates not a 
discrimination in Javor of rich 


Reducing the high surtax rates, is not a 
discrimination in favor of the rich, as some 
assert. It is rather the partial removal of 
an existing discrimination against the rich 
of a most extreme character, ranging from 
20 percent to 91 percent. This will benefit 
not only those In the higher brackets, but the 
people as a whole, as I have pointed out. 
Amendment endorsed by many organizations 


The Dirksen-Gwinn amendment has been 
endorsed by a number of organizations, in- 
cluding (1) the American Bar Association, 
(2y the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, (3) the Western Tax Council, (4) 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
(5) the American Legion, (6) the National 
Economic Council, (7) the American Tax- 
payers Association, (8) the Campaign for the 
48 States, (9) We, the People, and (10) For 
America, 

SUMMARY 


By the way of summary, therefore, I 
submit that 

(1) The heavy progressive rates of our 
present income, death, and gift taxes will 
eventually lead to Government ownership 
and control of all industry, which is 
socialism. 

(2) The proposed amendment would 
largely eliminate the socialistic features 
of our tax system without impairing the 
Government's power to raise revenue, ex- 
cept by means of death and gift taxes. The 
revenue from these two sources is compara- 
tively trivial. $ 

(3) The initial loss from any changes in 
taxes required by the amendment would be 
‘substantially less than the savings recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. 

(4) Moreover, such initial loss would soon 
be made up by the increase in revenue re- 
sulting from the lower rates. 

(5) Our present system of taxation is 
dangerously weak in its extreme dependence 
on income taxes. A much larger proportion 
of our revenue should be raised by con- 
sumption taxes. This of itself would permit 
a substantial reduction in all income-tax 
rates. 

In conclusion, therefore, I submit 

(1) That the present system of taxing 
incomes, inheritances and gifts should be 
changed; 

(2) That no enduring change can be 
effected without a constitutional amend- 
ment; and 

(3) That the proposed Dirksen-Gwinn 
amendment is a sound and practical means 
of effecting the needed changes. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., August 1, 1957. 


— 
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Outmoded and Unwarranted Postal Sub- . 
sidies—Principle of Subsidy-Limiting 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been considerable 
comment concerning an amendment 
which I offered to H. R. 5836, the postal 
rate readjustment bill passed by the. 
House on August 13. This amendment 
would limit the Post Office Department's 
loss on the mailings of any publisher to 
$100,000 during any one fiscal year. It 
was adopted by the House on a teller 
vote shortly before final passage of the 
postal rate bill. 


American taxpayers are just begin- 
ning to realize the tremendous cost of 
these indirect and hidden mail subsidies 
to a handful of big publishers. 


Mr. Speaker, in order to clarify the 
purpose of my amendment and to ex- 
plain the basic principles and statistical 
data which prompted its introduction, I 
ask that my statement of August 20, 
1957, presented to the Senate Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee in 
support of my subsidy-limitation amend- 
ment, be included in the RECORD: 
STATEMENT BY Hon. GEORGE M. RHODES, MEM- 

BER OF CONGRESS, 14TH DISTRICT OF PENN- 

SYLVANIA, PRESENTED TO THE COMMITTEE ON 

Post Orricx AND Civil SERVICE, UNITED 

STATES SENATE, AvGuUsT 20, 1957 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing here to express my views on 
H. R. 5836, the postal rate readjustment bill 
as passed by the House last week. Most of 
my testimony will deal specifically with the 
amendment which I offered on the House 
floor to limit the Post Office Department's 
loss on the mailing of any publisher to $100,- 
000 during any one fiscal year. This amend- 
ment may be found in H. R. 5836, beginning 
at line 25 on page 4 and extending through 
line 3 on page 6 of the bill. 

It was my pleasure to serve on the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee for 
8 years, begifming with the sist Congress 
and continuing my service through the 84th 
Congress. I served on the conference com- 
mittee which produced the last postal rate 
legislation enacted by the Congress on Octo- 
ber 30, 1951 (Public Law 233, 82d Congress). 
Let me assure the committee that I am not 
appearing here as an expert on postal rate 
making, cost ascertainment, or any other 
phase of the Post Office Department's 
tions. I do feel, however, that the commit- 
tee is entitled to share the information which 
I have compiled relating to the huge losses 
being incurred by the Department in the 
handling of publisher’s second class mail. 
This committee is entitled to know the rea- 
sons behind my amendment, what it would 
do, why It is necessary as a principle in postal 
rate making, why it is administratively feas- 
ible, and why I feel that some type of sub- 
sidy-limiting amendment should be retained 
in any postal rate bill reported by this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time of 
this committee to go into a detailed discus- 
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sion of the bill as reported by the House 
committee. 
A FIRST-CLASS MAIL PAYS ITS WAY 
j As to first-class mail, very briefly I will 
say that table 100 of the 1956 cost ascer- 
tainment report shows first class revenues 
which are $35.6 million in excess of allocated 
budgetary expenditures. Table 41 of this 
same report proves beyond any doubt that 
first-class mail at 3 cents an ounce is not 
being handled at a loss by the Department. 
All types of first-class mail brought into the 
Department an average revenue of 3.357 cents 
per piece or 7.22 cents per ounce. 

Meanwhile, second-class magazines and 
periodicals brought in only 1.9 cents per 
piece or .16 cents per ounce. The 1956 deficit 
in handling this type of second class mail to- 
taled $65 million. 

COMMITTEE-RECOMMENDED SECOND-CLASS 
i INCREASES INADEQUATE 


The bill as reported by the House Com- 
mittee would Increase second-class revenues 
by about $33 million over a 4-year period, or 
about $8.25 million a year. The net effect 
would be to reduce the second-class deficit 
from $252 million to $244 million in the first 
year of the new rates and to $219 million 
after the four proposed annual increases. If 
we count on increased circulation and costs 
of handling, it may well be that the second- 
class deficit will not be reduced at all. In 
effect the committee bill would make more 
secure these subsidies which go to a handful 
of big publishers and hide them from the 
public by reducing the overall postal deficit 
at the expense of first-class-mail users. 

Mr. Chairman, I could not in good con- 
science vote for an increase in first-class 
rates, when all of the statistical data shows 
that first-class mail is more than paying its 
own way. 

POSTAL SUBSIDY LIMITATION NOT NEW IDEA 


I supported the Holifield amendment on 
the House floor. It would have eliminated 
the 1-cent increase in letter postage. That 
amendment was defeated. My subsidy-lim- 
‘iting amendment was then adopted by the 
House. It places a limitation of $100,000 on 
the amount of subsidy to any user of sec- 
‘ond-class mail during any one fiscal year. 
My proposal was originally introduced in the 
i 84th Congress (H. R. 10913). It was offered 
in the House Committee last year as an 
amendment to the 1956 postal rate increase 
| bill. this year, I introduced the 
amendment in bill form as H. R. 8275. 
‘When approved by the House last week, 
Members were not voting for some unknown 
quantity. It had been before the House for 
well over a year, had been discussed in con- 
‘wersation, offered in Committee, and was 
finally adopted by the House as an amend- 
ment to H. R. 5836. 
|: PUBLISHERS’ MAIL DEPICIT 
During fiscal 1956, postal revenues for 
magazines and periodicals were $30.6 million. 
Allocated budgetary expenditures were 895.4 
million, a deficit of some $65 million. The 
deficit in carrying dally newspapers through 
the mail amounted to about $61 million. 
These two produce about half of the total 
second-class-mail deficit of $252 million. 
Other miscellaneous categories of publish- 
~erf’s second-class mail matter produce an- 
other 657 mililon of the deficit. These in- 
clude publications with less than 5 percent 
advertising, newspapers other than dallies, 
and agricultural, business, professional and 
similar types of publications produced for 
profit. Thus, there is a deficit of some $183 
million on all types of profit-motivated pub- 
lications. As Deputy Postmaster General 
Stans pointed out last Friday, all of the 
other “exempt” categories of publisher's sec- 
ond-class mail would have produced only 
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$3.1 million in additional revenue if these 
publications had paid regular rates of post- 
age. i 
BIG MAGAZINE SUBSIDIES 
Members of your committee have un- 
doubtedly seen estimates of the losses in- 
curred by the Department in the handling 
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of a selected list of widely circulated popular 
magazines. They have been prepared by the 
Cost Ascertainment Branch, Bureau of Fi- 
nance, of the Post Office Department and 
are presented in two different forms. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that they be inserted as ex- 
hibits 1 and 2 at this point im the record: 


EXNIRIT 1.— Volume, revenues, and estimated handling casts of selected 2d class publications, 
based on 1 issue for the year 1956 


Postage at 


Welght Cost of Excess of | Estiniate:d 
Publication (pounds) Copies present handling | costs over annual 
rates postage Joss 
BANOS < Joncadeis NA EES J. 110. 000 | 4, 775, 000 $144,000 $323, 000 $179,000 | $8, 310,000 
Satuniay Evening Post 3,005,000 | 3,1065, 000 67, 000 184. 000 117, 000- t, 087. 000 
Reader's Digest . Sau. 4% 1, 163, 000 90, 000 438, 000 R, 000 4. 172. lu 
Ladies’ Home Journal 5, 835,000 | 3, 706; 000 12, 000 287, 000 159, 000 1,917,000 


Nore,—In all cases costs were used on average cost factors computed for a subgroup of publications applied to 
volume data for each publication, and not on individual traflic studios and cost factors attributable to cach specifie 


publication. 


Source: Post Office Department, Bureau of Finance, Division of Cost Analysis, Cost Ascertainment Branch. 


Exurert 2.— U. S. Post Office Department esti- 
mated annual revenues and costs of select- 
ed leading magazines 


Difference 
Publication Revenue'| Cost? (cost 
minus 
revenue) 
Life... neniani ST 485, 000/816, 979, 000 89, 494, 000 
Saturduy Evening A 
Host . 3,488,000) 9. AZ, O00) G, N69, 000 
Reader’s Digest J. G2. / 5, 891000) 4. 80H, 000 
LOOKS = 2s oc aoe ee 1, £34,000) 5,016, 000) 3, 482,000 
Ladies’ Home Journal, | 1, 550,000) 3, 449, 000) 1, 919, 000 
McCall's maguzine. . 1,097,000) 2. 4 l. % J. 507, 000 
National Geographic. 426,000) 1, 821, 000) 1, 335,000 
Qood Housekeeping...) - 881,000) 2. 175, 000) J. 204,000 
Beiter Homes and 
Cardeps,. -a| 788,000 1, 904,000) 1, 146, 000 
American Home mag- 
nine 62. 000 J, 753, 000) 1. 130. 000 
Ne 18. 844. a 52. 140, 000/32, 184, 000 


1 Ju general, the revenue estimates are base on data 
from administrative records covering the mulliugs of all 
issues of these publications for the mofith of Mureh 
1956, extended to annual revenues on the basis of the 
number of issues per year. For Life magazine, revenue 
estimates were based on mailings of the first 4 issues in 
Morch. Revenue and cost estimates for Better Homes 
and Gardens and Saturday Evening Post are based on 
issues for the month of November 1954, and for Reader's 
Digest these estimates are based on the November 1955 
issue. 

3 A complete cost analysis of the publications listed in 
this table would require detafled studies at all points of 
entry and of the large number of delivery offices. Such 
analysis would of course be vory expensive and time 
consuming; therefore, the estimates have been developed 
us outlined below (above), 


Source: Division of Cost Analysis, Bureau of Fi- 
nance, U. 8, Post Offices Department. The column 
showing the difference between cost and revenue was 
computed by the Legisiative Reference Service. 


These figures have been quoted many times, 
go I will mention only a few and will not go 
into all the details. Two estimates of the 
Post Office Department loss in handling Life 
magazine were made during 1956. One was 
based on a single issue, the other based on 
3 issues of March 1956. They show that 
Life magazine received a subsidy from the 
American taxpayers of somewhere. between 
$9.3 and 69.5 million. Saturday Evening Post 
received a subsidy in the neighborhood of 
$6 million; Reader's Digest between $4 mil- 
lion-$5 million and so on. It is true that 
these estimates were not made on individual 
traffic studies of each magazine. They are 
estimates based on selected issues, averaged 
out for a year, and reinforced by cost ascer- 
tainment figures available to the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Stans, in reply to a question by 
Senator YARBOROUGH last Friday, indicated 
that these figures are accurate within 10 per- 
cent. 


Moreover, during the recent hearings in the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
(hearings, p. 854) Mr. Stans pointed out 
that in 1954 the Department conducted a 
specific cost study of the cost of handling an 
issue of the Reader's Digest from the begin- 
ning of the time it was put in the mall and 
going through all the operations for that 
publication and the results showed a figure 
very close to the estimate previously made 
by the Department, the same type of estimate 
shown in these tables just placed in the 
record. 

LIFE MAGAZINE OPERATIONS 


Some very revealing testimony was pre- 
sented to the House committee last April 
with respect to Life magazine. This is, of 
course, published by Time, Inc., which also 
publishes Time magazine, Fortune, Sports 
Illustrated. House and Home, Architectural 
Forum, and various foreign editions of both 
Time and Life magazines. 

Three of these publications are weeklies 
(Time, Life, Sports Illustrated) while the 
other three are monthlies (Fortune, Archi- 
tectural Forum, House and Home). They 
have a combined circulation per issue total- 
ing 8.75 million copies. Their total annual 
circulation is approximately 438 million 
copies, 86 percent of which are carried 
through the mails at a staggering loss to the 
American taxpayers. 

Since Life is the largest circulation maga- 
zine of the group and also received the largest 
subsidy, according to the 1956 estimates of 
the Department, let us examine some of its 
characteristics in greater detail: 

1. Circulation: In 1956 Life magazine had 
a weekly circulation of 5,714,310 copies. Of 
this total 4,800,000 copies or 84 percent were 
carried through the mails. This amounts to 
249,600,000 copies of Life having a combined 
weight estimated at more than 280 million 
pounds, were distributed by postal carriers 
during the year. 

2. Second class postal bill; For this service 
Life paid about $7.4 million during the year, 
about 2.9 cents per copy or 2.8 cents per 
pound. Approximately $144,000 was paid by 
life in postage per issue in 1956. The De- 
partment estimates that it costs the tax- 
payers about $323,000 per issue to handle and 
deliver Life to its subscribers, or a difference 
between revenue paid and costs incurred of 
about $179,000 per weekly issue. This re- 
sulted in a total annual loss to the Depart- 
ment of about $9.4 million just on Life maga- 
zine alone, 

3. Subscription price versus newstand 
price: As was pointed out above, about 84 
percent of the total Life circulation is on a 
mail subscription basis. In 1940 only 39 
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percent of Life’s circulation was through the 
malis; by 1946, 56 percent was going through 
the mails. The figure has continued to rise 
each year until the current level of 84 per- 
cent has been reached. Newsstand sales of 
Life have shown a corresponding drop, In 
1940, 61 percent of the circulation was news- 
Stand sales: by 1946, this had dropped to 43 
percent and now amounts to only 17 percent 
ef total circulation, 

In 1940 the newsstand price of Life was 10 
cents; the subscription price per year was 
$4.50; by 1946, the individual copy sold for 
15 cents and the subscription was $5.50 a 
year. In 1956 the single copy of Life sold on 
the newsstands for 20 cents and the sub- 
scription price was $6.75 a year. To buy the 
52 issues of Life on a newsstand, it would 
Cost 610.40. Special 3-year subscription rates 
Offered periodically further reduce this latter 
Subscription figure. While the single copy 
Price doubled since 1940, the subscription 
rate has increased by only slightly more than 
25 percent, 

4. Advertising revenues: Printers Ink An- 
nual Guide to Advertising for 1956 shows 
that Life had an advertising revenue of $137.4 
Million. This was 14.6 percent of the total 
Magazine advertising revenues of $931 mil- 
lion for last year as reported by Advertising 
Age. For the year Life magazine carried ap- 
Proximately 3,700 pages of editorial matter 
and 4.400 pages of advertising. or about 54 
Percent advertising. In 1956 the cost of a 
Tull-page black-and-white ad in Life was 
$20,350. Beginning with the September 9, 
1957, issue of Life, the cost for a four-color 
Page ad will be $37,975. - 

The average weekly issue of Life produced 
$2,642,000 in advertising revenue alone. 
Added to this is the subscription revenue on 
4.8 million copies per issue or $634,000, plus 
the newsstand revenue on another 900,000 
Copies or an estimated $117,000, we see that 
Life had a total revenue per issue of 
$3,293,000. 

You will recall that Post Office Department 
estimates that Life only paid $144,000 in 
Postage for a single issue in 1956 and the 
Costs to the Department in handling the is- 
sue amounted to $323,000. Thus, if Life had 
Pald its full share of the allocated costs, it 
stii would have had a revenue per issue of 
$3,070,000, or $159.6 million for the year. 
~ With the increased costs of advertising re- 
cently announced by most magazines this 
Source of magazine revenue is expected to be 
even more profitable in the coming year. 

5. Profit picture: Last Friday Deputy Post- 
master General Stans told this committee: 
“Reports in the trade press predict another 
recordbreaking year in 1957 for both news- 
Papers and magazines. In fact, some pub- 
lishers are currently boasting of having at- 
tained profits unprecedented in the publish - 
ing industry.“ 

Time, Inc., is high on the profit ladder in 
the publishing business. During the past 5 
years (which incidentally includes the years 
When their second-class mail costs were in- 
creased by 10 percent a year for the years 
1952, 1953, and 1954) the net profits after 
taxes of Time, Inc. increased from:$7,750,000 
in 1952 to $13,850,000 in 1956. This latter 

does not include the additional profits 
Tealized from the sale of $15 million worth of 
Houston Oil Co. stock held by Time, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read an 
excerpt from a letter sent by Time, Inc. to 
ite stockholders in January of this year which 

of profits amounting to $6.75 per share 
as compared with $4.72 per share in 1955. 
The letter says that “it was of course profits 
derived principally from our magazines that 
made 1956 our best earning year. Time, Life, 
Fortune, and the international editions of 
Time all set new earning records.” It goes 
on to say “we believe that the level of earn- 
ings attained by Life in 1956 has never been 
equaled by any other magazine in the his- 
tery of publishing.” 
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Actually, the letter to stockholders under- 
estimated the extent of Time’s profit. Final 
figures showed that the earnings on a share 
of stock in Time, Inc. (worth $70) was ac- 
tually $7.10 during 1956. 

Figures furnished the House committee 
by Time, Inc. reveal that second-class post- 
age costs for all its publications amounted to 
only 4.8 percent of total publishing expenses 
during 1956. Based on the 1956 losses of 
$9.4 million incurred by the Post Office De- 
partment in handling Life, the loss would 
still be $8.3 million after the first year's rate 
increase provided for in H. R. 5836, This ts 
assuming that postal costs were to remain 
fixed and circulation remained even. Both 
these assumptions are not likely to prove 
valid. Asa publisher becomes more success- 
ful, as his circulation, advertising revenues, 
and profits increase, his malling operations 
cost the Post Office more and the size of the 
subsidy received also increases. 


OTHER MAGAZINES SUBSIDIZED 


Mr. Chairman, the statistical data which 
I haye presented with respect to Life maga- 
zine could also be generally applied to other 
large publishers In this same fashion. How- 
ever, I will not take the time of the commit- 
tee to do so. The Legislative Reference Sery- 
ice, at my request, furnished voluminous 
financial data on many other large publish- 
ing companies in addition to Time, Inc. 

Permit me to just mention a few of the 
highlights with respect to other leading pub- 

-lishers. The Curtis Publishing Co., pub- 

lishers of the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies“ 
Home Journal, Holiday, and other maga- 
zines increased their profits after taxes from 
$4,404,000 in 1952 to $6,234,000 in 1956. The 
two Curtis publications listed in the post 
office estimate show a total of $8 million in 
annual subsidy, 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., publishers of 
Business Week and 27 other small circula- 
tion business-trade magazines more than 
doubled its profits after taxes—$3,273,000 in 
1952 to $7,871,000 in 1956. Its advertising 
revenues during this period are not available. 
Its earnings per share of common stock were 
$7.40 in 1952. It was split 2 for 1 in 1953, 
each share $4.03 and in 1956 its 
stock was again split 3 for 1, each share 
earning $2.98 during that year. Subsidy 
figures for McGraw-Hill publications are not 
listed in the post office estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, financial data is not avall- 
able from public sources on such big maga- 
zines as Look (which received an estimated 
subsidy of 83,482. 000). Reader's Digest 
(whose subsidy totaled $4,809,000), based on 
November 1855 estimates of the Department. 
This magazine now has the largest circula- 
tion of any magazine in the United States— 
upward of 11 million copies per month. It 
paid an estimated $90,000 in postage for one 
issue and cost the Department $438,000 to 
handle, a subsidy of $348,000 per single issue. 
Incidentally, a single page four-color ad in 
Reader's Digest will cost $38,000 beginning 
next January 1. = 

No financial data is available for Confiden- 
tial, Inc., publishers of Confidential, and 

magazines currently in the head- 
lines because of libel suits. Confidential has 
a monthly circulation of 3,442,536 copies, 

Data is also unavailable on other maga- 
zines such as Newsweek, U. S. News and 
World Report, American Home, TV Guide, 
and magazines such as True Confessions, My 
Romance, Secret Confessions, Startling De- 
tective, Daring Romances, Revealing Ro- 
mances, Modern Romances, and many other 
similar-type publications. 

AMENDMENT ESTABLISHES FAIR PRINCIPLE 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is not to penalize any publisher or to 
cut his profit margin. A small increased 
cost of individual publisher’s subscription 
rates could easily offset their higher postal 
costs, The purpose of my amendment is 
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simply to apply a principle in second-class 
publisher's mail rates that the annual reye- 
nue they pay to the Department for the 
service they receive should equal the costs 
to the Department to render that service, 
less $100,000. The popular magazines which 
incur such huge deficits in second-class mail 
do have some “public interest” yalue in the 
dissemination of news, helpful household in- 
formation, political views, and other “edu- 
cational” material, My amendment merely 
place a subsidy limitation on these values. 

Low second-class mail rates, when origi- 
nally established in 1879 were meant to 
provide the types of news services unavail- 
able through any other public media, Today 
we have radio, television, motion pictures 
and other sources of more current news and 
information. Present zone rates, according 
to Mr. Stans, on the advertising portion of 
newspapers and magazines are actually less 
than they were in 1917. This is despite the 
fact that advertising revenue of magazines 
was practically nil in 1917, while today they 
are rapidly approaching the 61 billion mark 
for a single year. 

The principle of limiting subsidies is not 
unique, Just last week the Congress enacted 
a law to curb subsidies to industries through 
the 5-year fast-tax writeoff device. Only 
recently a $3,000 limit was placed on acreage 
reserve payments and a $5,000 limit on con- 
servation reserve payments to any farmer 
participating in the soil-bank program. 
Abuses in the operation of this 
made it possible for a single corporate 
farmer to receive $209,000 a year for not 
planting crops. Congress reacted to this 
by placing a limitation on the payments. 
Last year in the Senate an amendment to 
the farm bill, limiting to $100,000 the 
amount of price-support loans to a single 
producer was adopted by a vote of 78-11. 
Is it not fair that this principle of limitation 
also be applied to big magazine publishers? 

MAGAZINES ATTACK SUBSIDIES TO OTHERS 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to pick up 
these subsidized publications and to read 
in them. articles attacking subsidies going 
to other segments of our population. For 
example, a recent editorial in Life is entitled 
“King Cotton—the Royal Nonesuch.” Let 
me read to the committee a portion of this 
editorial: 

“If the (cotton) industry was put on a 
basis of free competition, and our prices left 
to find their own level * * the (cotton) 
business would quickly thin down to efficient 
operators who could produce all the cotton 
really needed and at a profit.” 

Listen to this next part, Mr. Chairman: 4 

“(Cotton subsidies for) the distressed 
small farmers—no 1 makes sense. It 
keeps them at it when, if left to their own 
devices, they could go to town and work at 
a useful job.” 

The editorial continues: 

“We have every sympathy for the marginal, 
high-cost little fellow who is inexorably - 
being crowded out, but there is any depres- 
sion to justify keeping him on a dole? There 
is no likelihood of agricultural shortages 
either. The longer the 92.7 percent of the 
rest of us taxpayers keep him there by giv- 
ing him money to stay in business he can't 
possibly succeed at, the longer will the whole 
farm picture stay in a needless and senseless 
mess.” 

Thus in this editorial, Life magazine, 
which received a $9.4 million “dole” itself 
last year, presumes to prescribe a remedy 
for the cotton industry. The editorial con- 
cludes by saying: 

“If enough Americans squawk, some 
will be done to stop this silly business.“ 

Mr. Chairman, this might also be said of 
the huge subsidies going to Life magazine 
and other publications being carried through 
the mails at such tremendous losses to the 
American taxpayers. 
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Or take another example. The Reader's 
Digest has carried many “planted” articles 
expressing its views on political issues. One 
of these articles, entitled “The Biggest Con 
Game in Politics,” written by former Gover- 
nor Driscoll, of New Jersey, was reprinted 
and circulated throughout the country. It 
is a wholesale attack on Federal grants-in- 
aid programs, but did not mention Federal 
aid to magazine publishers. 

Another more recent Reader's Digest arti- 
cle, written by William Hard, was entitied 
“Pacific Northwest Stands on Its Own Feet.” 
It was a complete distortion of the issues 
involved in the fight for a high dam at Hells 
Canyon, timed to coincide with the consid- 
eration of this issue by the Congress. Sena- 
tors MAGNUSON and Jackson, and Congress- 
man Don MAGNUSON of Washington efective- 
ly destroyed this piece of misleading politi- 
cal propaganda in a letter to the editor of 
the Reader's Digest, released to the press. 

As Mr. A. L. Cole, business manager of the 
Reader's Digest, admitted during the recent 
House hearings (hearings, p. 422): “Nothing 
is published in the magazine that does not 
reflect their (the editors) views.” 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S ATTITUDE 


Mr. Chairman, I was disappointed at the 
cavalier manner in which the principle of my 
amendment was received by the Postmaster 
General and his deputy. I was under the 
impression that the official policy of the ad- 
ministration was to place the Department on 
a sound businesslike basis. They didn't even 
see fit to tell this committee the additional 
revenue which would be produced by the 
adoption of my subsidy-limitation amend- 
ment. I should think that if they are sin- 
cerely interested in reducing the second class 
publisher's deficit, they would at least esti- 
mate what it would bring in additional 
revenue. 

0 I trust that this committee will 
give serious thought to the data I have 
furnished. The objectives set forth by my 
amendment offer a fair and workable method 
of reducing the scandalous subsidies being 
handed over each year to a few magazine 
publishers, 

When questioned about the amendment, 
Mr. Stans commented that it would be ex- 
pensive and difficult but admitted that it 
would not be impossible to administer. Mr. 
Chairman, I submit that if there is the will 
to put a limitation on these subsidies it can 
be done without great difficulty or incon- 
venience to the Post Office Department. 


AMENDMENT IS WORKABLE 


This amendment was not drafted in a vac- 
uum, Mr. Chairman. It was drafted by rec- 
ognized experts on Post Office Department 
accounting and cost ascertainment proce- 
dures. I was assured well in advance of 
my introduction of the proposal in bill form 
and before offering it as an amendment to 
H. R. 5836 that it was feasible, workable, and 
capable of being administered. Otherwise, 
I would not have offered it. 

I do not say that this amendment, as 
adopted by the House, is the only way in 
which the principle of limiting second class 
publisher’s subsidies can be established. 
There is no sane reason why a beginning 
should not be made. This committee in its 
wisdom and its long experience in this field 
can undoubtedly put a limitation on these 
postal subsidies. 

If the distinguished members of this 
committee agree with me in principle a lim- 
itation of these subsidies can be accom- 
plished. For example, the circulation of a 
particular magazine or the amount of its 
subsidy could be the controlling factor in 
limiting the loss to a certain percentage of 
its annual cost of handling. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is not un- 
workable. There may be some logic to ar- 
guments to amend the amount of the limi- 
tation, but how can anyone object to the 
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principle involved? The American people are 

to learn about postal subsidies. 
They want Congress to do something about 
it. 


POWERFUL OPPOSITION 

Any proposal of this kind will naturally 
draw fire from those who are the beneficlaries 
of this type of Federal aid. I am aware, as 
all of you gentlemen must be, of the great 
power, wealth and influence behind those 
seeking to kill this amendment. There is 
some question that the amendment may 
bring a lawsuit. There's always such a pos- 
sibility, since even at present the Depart- 
ment's cost ascertainment system in allo- 
cating costs can be challenged by court ac- 
tion. 

I contend, and I hope you gentlemen 
will agree, that if my amendment is right in 
principle, as Members of Congress, it is our 
duty to see that steps are taken for its 
application, 

Opponents to my amendment will go so 
far as to claim that the post office actually 
makes a profit in handling some second-class 
matter. Mr. David W. Brumbaugh, vice 
president of Time, Inc., made the claim that 
the Post Office Department is actually 
handling Life magazine at a profit. He 
boldly attacks the basic principies of the cost 
ascertainment system of accounting. Deputy 
Postmaster General Stans prepared an 
analysis of Mr. Brumbaugh's allegations con- 
cerning the proper allocation of Department 
costs to Life magazine. It is dated April 25, 
1957. It completely demolishes the case 
presented by Time, Inc. On the matter of 
possible lawsuits through the imposition of 
any limitation on second-class publisher’s 
subsidies, I am willing to rest my case on 
the analysis prepared by Mr. Stans, which 
appears at pages 743-747 of the House hear- 
ings on H. R. 5836. 

Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that publishers 
will pass on to subscribers the additional 
postage costs provided for in any postal-rate 
law. It is more fair to the general public to 
let those who want to subscribe to Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader's Digest, or 
Confidential pay whatever the publishers of 
these magazines feel is necessary for them to 
continue their service and make a profit. It 
is far more equitable than to continue to tax 
the many millions of Americans who do not 
subscribe to these magazines. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and 
the committee for the courtesy you have 
shown me. 


For Repeal of Estate and Gift Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing a bill providing for the re- 
peal of chapters 11 and 12 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 relating to the 
imposition of estate and gift taxes. 

These taxes were first imposed in 1917 
when we were in World War I and the 
revenues that year were but $6,076,575.26. 
Every bit of evidence indicates that the 
levies upon estates and gifts at that time 
were considered emergency. measures 
which would be for the war period only. 

Andrew Mellon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1921, in commenting on the 
adverse effects of estate taxes upon the 
economy, said: 
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The continuance in times of peace of the 
very high estate taxes imposed during the 
emergency of war should receive serious con- 
sideration. There are two chief objections 
to the present high rates, running as they 
do up to 25 percent of the net amount of 
the estate, which should be emphasized. 

The first is that taxes at such rates, which 
seize upon and take away so much of the 
capital of the country, are fundamentally 
wrong. The Nation, just as the individual, 
should not use up its capital in payment of 
its ordinary expenses. The money which is 
taken by way of such taxes is, to a large 
extent, the capital which is in use and neces- 
sary in carrying on the business of the coun- 
try, and just to the extent that the Govern- 
ment seizes upon and takes this capital for 
its own income its loss must be made good 
out of the thrift and savings of the people 
of the country. 

In the second place there is the destruc- 
tive effect upon values. If all the wealth 
of an estate consisted of money, the evil 
results of such taxes would be much less. 
But the wealth of estates does not consist 
of money, nor, in fact, in most cases of prop- 
erty readily convertible into money. An 
estate consisting principally of Government 
bonds or municipal securities is of less real 
value to the community than the estate 
that is invested in property in and line 
of productive industry giving useful employ- 
ment to large numbers of people. And yet, 
the estate invested in tax-free securities 
would be much less affected by the tax than 
the estate invested in real estate, in manu- 
facturing plants, in Merchandising, in farm- 
ing or in any line of productive industry. 

Again when a man actively engaged in 
business dies, leaving an estate of consider- 
able size, his family is called upon to pro- 
vide not merely for the payment of the Fed- 
eral estate tax, but, in many cases, an in- 
heritance tax to the State in which he lived. 
There is also frequently a tax to be paid to 
the State where some part of the property 
is located, and often a tax must be paid upon 
the value of shares of stock to the State 
where the company is incorporated,’ So, 
there may be as many as four different taxes 
to be paid upon the same property. In addi- 
tion there is usually a greater or less amount 
of indebtedness existing which must be met. 
These obligations can only be met by pay- 
ment in money. The estate cannot take its 
property and simply divide it up, giving to 
the Nation, to the State, and to the credi- 
tors a proportionate share of the actual prop- 
erty. Those ultimately entitled to share in 
the distribution may take their portions in 
property, but, before that can be done, actual 
cash must be found for the payment of taxes 
and debts, and the larger these are in pro- 
portion to the amount of the estate, the 
more difficult the task becomes. The 
extent of the shrinkage of values and the 
losses caused by the forced liquidation of 
many estates is not generally realized for 
the present high rates have been in exist- 
ence but a short time, and their evil effects, 
which will naturally increase if these rates 
continue, are only gradually coming to be 
recognized. * * * A large part of the revenue 
now derived from the estate tax comes from 
the more moderate rates. 


Mr. Speaker, that was the situation 
as outlined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1921. Today the rates on 
both estate and gift taxes are far above 
what they were in 1921. In considering 
the whole picture it is generally agreed 
among tax experts that estate and gift 
txation, can properly be left to the 
States. They are sorely pressed for 
revenue sources aside from those already 
practically monopolized by the Federal 
Government. 
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A check of the collections over the 
Past 5 years from estate and gift taxes 
reveals that out of gross collections of 
more than $362 billion but $4,776,000,000 
came fram the levies upon estates and 
gifts. This amounts to less than 1% per- 
cent on the average of total taxes col- 
lected. 

They were as follows: 


o hts ENE $833, 000, 000 
777000 ea oe RSENS ae oye 891, 000, 000 
CC%%%ö;— nen i 945, 000, 000 
PH pe 7 936, 000, 000 
hi Ree a 1, 171, 000, 000 


4, 776, 000, 000 


This represents but a small amount 
which could be replaced by economies 
recommended by the Hoover Commission 
and still awaiting practial application to 
the operations of our Government. 


Moral Armor for the Atomic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sraduates of the University of Tampa, 
Tampa, Fla., on June 6, 1956, were 
Privileged to hear one of the most in- 
Spirational commencement addresses 
ever brought to my attention. It was 
Made by a distinguished engineer and 
Scientist, but the subject with which it 
dwelt was a stimulating and inspiring 
moment for those graduates presenting 
As it did the problem of the great faith 
we must have today—faith in ourselves 
and the religious tenets we, as people of 
free thought, have been taught through- 
Out the years. There were many answers 
to the questions in the minds of these 
young people who face a world of great 
accomplishment and much bewilder- 
Ment. I think that all Americans can 
Sain inspiration and form a pattern for 
Comfort and spiritual faith from this 
Message. I am proud to ask inclusion 

the Recorp of the commencement 
address delivered by David B. Steinman, 
internationally noted bridge engineer, 
Scholar, scientist, and founder of the 
David B. Steinman Foundation for grants 
to education for research and student aid. 
MORAL ARMOR FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 
(Address by David B. Steinman) 

On August 6, 1945, when the report of an 
atomic blast over Hiroshima was flashed 
around the globe, civilization was shaken to 
its utmost foundations, Individual reactions 
varied; from “I am scared to death,” to 
“Father, forgive them for they know not what 
they do.“ On the whole, the impact was 
Sobering. Men realized that, in one brief 
moment, the history of the world had been 
changed. For better or for worse, the story 
of mankind had entered a new and fateful 
chapter. 

Mortal man stands frightened among the 
appalling forces he has summoned from 
the unknown. The dust stirred up by the 
atomic blast gets into his eyes and obscures 
his vision; and, in the blinding flash of the 
explosion, the inner light that should guide 
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him is momentarily obscured. Beholding the 
nuclear conflagration, man feels himself a 
child playing with matches—and he grows 
afraid, 

We are living on the edge of an abyss. 
Any rash act can precipitate our own de- 
struction. Fear of such calamity underlies 
all our acts and thoughts today. 

In the present world crisis, we can at least 
strive to avoid mad actions and pray to be 
delivired from blind accidents. Through en- 
lightened public opinion we can prevent 
those who govern us from lapsing into care- 
lessness. We can see to it that firebrands do 
not come into power. We need alert yet 
sober leaders who can and will think their’ 
way through the problems that confront us, 
real statesmen who can judge wisely and act 
decisively. We can have such leaders if we 
refuse to settle for less. 

Civilized man is feeling the strain. There 
is a weary feeling of having almost reached 
the ultimate in the Faustian bargain of 
man's mastery over nature; and of having 
glimpsed in atomic power more of mastery— 
and of death—than man is ready to face. 

Perhaps the fear and the soul searching it 
induces are hopeful signs. Many more peo- 
ple now sense the need of divine guidance, 
of a moral compass to steer by, if only be- 
cause they realize that a single blugdering 
act may prove fatal to our civilization, if not 
to the continuance of the race of man. 

The realization grows upon us that the 
spiritual ideal has ceased to be a luxury and 
has become an absolute necessity. Today, in 
a literal sense never before so apparent, the 
moral law has become the law of survival. 

To us, human life is sacred and inviolable. 
To the Communists, the individual is a 
cipher, to be exterminated at the will of a 
cold-blooded autocrat; people are so much 
brick and mortar for the construction of a 
soulless utopia. They demolish a human 
community with as little feeling as if it were 
an anthill. 

In our struggle for the heart of man, we 
must renew the faith; gain again the flam- 
ing emotion of Pitt and Cromwell; of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and the great founders of 
the Republic; of St. Paul and all the great 
Christian martyrs who died for their reli- 
gious beliefs. We must fire political doc- 
trine and spiritual ideals with ardent belief, 
with the magic of passion, for our own sake 
and for the decency of mankind. 

Daily we pray, “Thy kingdom come.” 
Without a belief in the ultimate good, all 
we have held sacred becomes meaningless. 
Without this ringing faith we are lost. 

There is no old world to go back to: a 
new one must be made, and there are tigers 
in the way. We must breed and nurture 
a robust vigor to resist the vicious asser- 
tion that a state is an autocratic entity with 
supreme rights; that it need have no morals 
or obligations, and that its members are 
creatures to do its soulless bidding regard- 
less of their own instincts of human dignity 
and of kindliness. 

We must cling to honor, to moral courage, 
to humanitarian ideals—to all the sancti- 
ties of life—and defend them, for these are 
the things our godless adversary would 
destroy. 

There is a tendency to think of all these 
things in far too small units of time. Many 
are in panic because we have not solved 
the problems of the atomic age in the brief 
span of 10 years, A lifetime is only a sec- 
ond of eternity. All historic time is only 
a moment in the eternal plan. Mankind is 
barely emerging from the nursery. He 
stands bright eyed with new knowledge of 
his past and, for the first time, with the 
power and will to mold his own future. 
We must educate our youth so that they 
will be strong to resist evil and to fight for 
the things that endure. With resolute faith 
and courage, guided by their power for rea- 
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son, their power for virtue, and the power 
of spiritual truth, they will make a braver 
new world, 

St. Thomas Aquinas once said that there 
are only three really important endeavors in 
life: To have faith in the right things, to 
hope for the right things, to love the right 
things in life. 

Our faith, hope, and love for the good, 
the true, and the beautiful find their ex- 
pression in science, religion, and art. These 
are the three main pillars of civilization. For- 
man's highest fulfillment, we must revere 
all three. 

Religion, art, and science, Tepresenting 
the everlasting search for the good, the true, 
the beautiful, constitute a trinity of human 
aspiration. All three are but different as- 
pects of the same reality, of the same feel- 
ing for the sublime, rooted in the supreme 
mystery of being. 

It has been pointed out that there is a com- 

mon and unifying element—what we identi- 
fy instinctively as the divine spark—in a 
Raphael Madonna, a Beethoven symphony, 
a discovery by Copernicus, Newton, or Ein- 
stein. .In each instance, inspiration was 
drawn from some common reservoir of spir- 
itual vitality. In each there were moments 
of flashing intuition that call to mind the 
Burning Bush that spoke unto Moses. The 
experience of sudden inner illumination be- 
yond mere intelligence, the inner light 
known to mystics, martyrs, and poets, is not 
unknown to creative scientists and inven- 
tors. 
Art and religion are related. They flow 
from the same fount of inspiration in the 
human soul, We need only to think of the 
Psalms and the Prophets, or supreme ex- 
amples of religious music and painting, to 
see their intimate relationship. And fore- 
most thinkers among scientists and theolo- 
gians are coming to recognize that science 
and religion also are closely related. As 
the horizons of science advance, many of 
its great leaders become more humble, not 
less; more reverent, not less. 

The more deeply we delve into the heart 
of nature, the more awestruck we stand in 
the face of ineluctable mysteries. As the 
frontiers of science advance, the scientist, 
the poet, and the religious man meet on 
common ground—the common ground of the 
ultimate, the infinite, the eternal. 

The man who discovered that electricity 
and magnetism are related, Hans Christian 
Oersted, once said, “The Universe is a mani- 
festation of an Infinite Reason and the laws 
of Nature are the thoughts of God.” 

From Pythagoras and Euclid to Newton 
and Einstein, the mathematicians and scien- 
tists voyage on enchanted seas, to find new 
isles of wonder. In the microcosm of the 
atom and in the universal laws of celestial 
mechanics, they find the poetry of harmony 
and perfection, They unveil for man the 
simple and sublime unity of Creation. In 
the structure of the universe, they discover 
the divinest poetry—the grandeur of the 
infinite. 

By godlike magic given to man, linking 
the infinitesimal to the infinite, the scientist 
penetrates the atom and he lassos the Aying 
stars. And in the ordered beauty and unity 
of the cosmos, in its sublime and eternal 
design, he finds Divinity. 

The age-old conflict between science and 
religion is being resolved. In the first flush 
of triumph in the laboratory, the scientists 
of a century ago allowed pride to get the 
better of them. Twentieth-century scien- 
tists, knowing more, are less dogmatic 
about spiritual matters and less idolatrous 
in their regard for the sovereignty of physi- 
cal law. They are discovering that God's 
universe contains imponderables beyond the 
reach of test tubes, formulas, and slide rules, 

Science is rooted in a moral order of reality 
it did not create. Where would science be 
without the passion for truth and its every- 
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day dedication? Where would it be without 
the self-denial and splendid integrity of its 
saints? Whence this spirit of consecration? 
Whence this passion and honor and devo- 
tion? The scientist is under obligation to a 
higher loyalty, to something regal in the uni- 
verse which he did not create but must obey. 
This spirit comes from something greater 
than science, something in the soul of man. 

Science would not have developed as it 
has in our Western civilization if it had not 
been for the Judeo-Christian faith which 
has steeped the minds of scientists with the 
sense of the worth and significance and eter- 
nal importance of human enterprise. 

For centuries, scientists believed that mat- 
ter and energy were distinct entities, mutu- 
ally nonconvertible; that matter could 
neither be created nor destroyed. When Ein- 
stein set forth his famous conversion for- 
mula, he dared to turn his back on three 
centuries of scientific thinking. Had Ein- 
stein's formula remained on paper, the world 
would have been little impressed. But some- 
thing did happen over Hiroshima. A city 
was destroyed because a small group of men 
were willing to proceed on the asstimption 
that E= Me, and now we know that matter 
and energy are convertible. 

The matter which disintegrated first pri- 
vately over the American desert and then 
publicly over Japan ceased to exist as matter. 
‘We can no longer say, “I am a materialist,” 
now that we know that nothing is ultimately 
material. We can no longer deny creation. 
We can no longer insist that material things 
are more real or more enduring than the In- 
tangibles of life and spirit. 

In today’s world crisis, our only salvation 
les in the soul of man. We stand at Arma- 
geddon, fighting the forces of godlessness. 
Man's higher intuitions and ideals have be- 
come the key to survival. 

We find this ageless message in the Psalms: 

“Except the Lord keep the city, 
The watchman waketh but in vain.” 


In the present world situation, we must be 
constantly on the alert, without panic or 
hysteria. We must be resolutely prepared to 
meet aggression if it comes our way. We 
must maintain our military arms and our 
preparations for defense at a level of strength 
that will deter a would-be aggressor. As safe- 
guards for our Nation, these measures are 
vital to our security. 

But we must face the truth that, In the 
world of today, genuine protection is no 
longer to be found in material safeguards 
alone. We have learned that insularity is no 
protection. The oceans now provide no more 
immunity to attack than did the trenches 
and Maginot lines of a generation ago. 
Guided missiles are piercing the stratosphere; 
soon they will be able to deliver a cargo of 
destruction from any spot on this globe to 
any other. 

In this day of fear, fatigue, and frustration, 
our only invulnerable armor is a genuine 


epiritual faith and the courage founded 


thereon, 

Each good man bas in himself a quiet 
Place in which he lives, however seemingly 
torn by the turmoil and passions of the 
world, That is his citadel, which must be 
kept inviolate against assaults. That quiet 
place must be founded upon a rock, and the 
rock must be a belief, a belief in the existence 
cf the ultimate good, and a willingness to 
put forth his strength against the ultimate 
evil. 

Religion has always served us in this pur- 
pose. It is the earliest inspired perception 
of a higher power, an expression of man’s 
intuitive kinship with the spiritually divine. 
At first, primitive man mad religion a shield 
aganst his ignorance of the strange and ter- 
rfying happenings by which he found himself 
surrounded. But now the dangers that con- 
front us are born of man himself. As man 
first made religion a shield against his igno- 
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rance, he now needs, more than ever, religion 
as a shield against misuse of his knowledge. 

Our obligation, even in selfish terms of 
survival, is not to find a coexistence with 
evil, but resolutely to oppose it and in the 
end to overcome it. 

We have witnessed the Steam Age, the 
Atomic Age, the Electronic Age. But the 
basic moral values are ageless. They 2re 
the values distilled from man's total experi- 
ence. 

Precisely because we now have in our 
hands such immense natural forces capable 
of uprooting us, we need a sure anchorage 
in the soul. We need a renewed and re- 
vitalized emphasis on the enduring basic 
elements, such as truth and justice, loyalty 
and love. 

Man must be awakened to the fact that, 
as never before, he is his brother's keeper. 
The human race must be made aware that 
reckless or unscrupulous conduct now 
amounts to race-sulcide—that man's true 
progress and security are to be found in 
the principles of universal kindness and unl- 
versal good will. 

Science is coming close to providing a 
worldwide storehouse of plenty; but that 
will avail us nothing if the spirit is left 
starved and our moral armor is neglected. 

The one outstanding lesson of the present 
crisis of the human race is that man must 
relearn humility, reverence, and spiritual 
faith. This is the thought I want to leave 
with you. 

Today, both religion and science have vital 
roles to play. They must play them together 
in a concerted effort. 

The final test of science is not whether its 
accomplishments add to our comfort, knowl- 
edge, and power, but whether it adds to our 
dignity as men, our perception and rever- 
ence for truth and beauty, and our faita 
in the ultimate good. This is a test science 
cannot pass alone and unaided, The major 
burden rests on religion—to show to all men 
the way to a richer, fuller spiritual life, 
keyed to eternal moral values, 


Proposal To Broaden Widow’s Benefits 
Under Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 
vide that a widow who loses her widow's 
insurance benefits by remarriage may 
again be entitled to such benefits if her 
second husband dies within 1 year after 
their marriage. 

Under the present provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, a widow who 
remarries becomes ineligible for any 
monthly payments she may have re- 
ceived as the result of her first husband’s 
death. Furthermore, if her second hus- 
band dies before they have been married 
1 year, she is unable to collect any wid- 
ow's benefits based on his income. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, would permit 
her to again collect the widow's insur- 
ance benefits she was receiving before 
her second marriage. In other words, it 
would restore the benefits she was re- 
ceiving on the basis of her first husband. 
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This legislation probably would not be 
considered of major importance to any- 
one except the few unfortunate women 
who have twice become a widow and who, 
because of a quirk of fate, find them- 
selves deprived of benefits to which they 
would have been entitled had tragedy 
not struck them a cruel double blow. 

Both the House and the other body 
took favorable action on similar legis- 
lation last year, Mr. Speaker, when a 
bill was enacted amending our social se- 
curity laws to allow a widow to claim 
benefits previously received in the event 
that her second husband dies within a 
year after their marriage. 

I hope that the measure I have intro- 
duced today. will receive the same con- 
siderate treatment early in the next ses- 
sion of the Congress. 


American Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, in 1934, at 
the instance of Cordell Hull, then Secre- 
tary of State, the Congress passed the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act as an 
emergency. This was done in the hope of 
retrieving some of our losses in interna- 
tional exports resulting from competi- 
tion with cheap-labor products produced 
in Japan, Germany, and other European 
nations, and trade restraints imposed 
by the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of 1930. By this act the Con- 
gress surrendered its constitutional pow- 
ers to regulate foreign trade and national 
economy through the adjustment of 
duties, imports, and excises to the Tariff 
Commisison, an agency of the Executive. 

Under Mr. Hull’s direction, several bi- 
lateral trade agreements were made, es- 
pecially with nations that could export to 
us strategic materials we needed in our 
industrial activities. However, the an- 
ticipated upsurge in our foreign exports 
lagged until the second World War clouds 
began to shower America with orders for 
arms. The story of America’s exports 
during and following the second World 
War is common knowledge. 

When the rush began to subside, our 
expanded industrial machine and the 
international traders prevailed upon the 
President to liberalize tariff regulations 
in the hope of maintaining a more exten- 
sive export-import trade. 

In response to this plea and under the 
authority of the act of 1934, the Presi- 
dent proceeded to setup in 1947 the so- 
called GATT—General Agreements on 
Tariffs and Trades—and designated Ge- 
neva as its headquarters. This organi- 
zation continues to function at Geneva 
and now numbers 34 foreign nations, and 
acts as a tariff-making body with each 
member nation having an equal voice. 
In short, trade tariffs and multilateral 
agreements are regulated in Geneva 
where we have 1 vote in 35. 
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The Congress has never officially rec- 
ognized GATT, yet the President and his 
Tariff Commission have thè full power 
to approve or reject specific tariff sched- 
ules adopted by this group. Under con- 
tinual pressure from export-import 
groups, aided by international financial 
interests, the President and his Tariff 
Commission have whittled away our tar- 
iffs until we now have virtual free trade. 

Under the theory that America must 
buy from free nations in order that they 
May secure dollars with which to buy 
from us, we have succeeded in greatly 
increasing our exports. In some respects, 
this policy .has been nationally benefi- 
cial. This is especially true with heavy 
industry, agricultural machinery, and 
household appliances. In that these in- 
dustries have found outlets for their pro- 
ductive capacity, they have materially 
augmented full employment for Ameri- 
can labor. But while this is true, the 
American consumer market has been in- 
creasingly flooded with foreign-made 
goods produced abroad under low paid 
labor conditions that make it all but im- 
Possible for American producers to com- 
pete pricewise. Hence, reduced demands 
for American consumer goods has caused 
hundreds of our manufacturers to slow 
their output or close entirely, leaving 
thousands of our own labor force unem- 
Ployed. This has brought about heavy 
loss both in plant investment and high 
Standard American labor in industries 
such as textiles, livestock, mining, crock- 
ery, glass, precision instruments, ma- 
chine tools, chemicals, and many others. 
Under existing tariff regulations, mar- 
kets for these products are progressively 
dwindling as cheaper products produced 
abroad continue to flood the American 
market. 

In approaching the value of foreign 
trade to the American economy, we must 
not forget the fact that it is a two-way 
street. Following the late World War, 
the great need abroad for durable goods 
to restore the productive economy of de- 
ſeated nations made possible ready mar- 
kets for the products of big industry 
which has continued to be subsidized to 
a great extent through our foreign-aid 
Program, Now that foreign plant ca- 
Pacity has been fully restored, their 
ability to export begins to challenge 
American markets here at home as well 
as in our overseas trade areas. 

Hence it becomes obvious that more 
attention must be directed toward pro- 
tection of American producers of con- 
Sumer goods against foreign competitors 
who, under existing trade and tariff reg- 
ulations, are extended the freedom to 
usurp our home markets at the expense 
of American plant investment and the 
labor forces involved. 

Incidents of injury to and casualties 
among American small industries and 
labor groups are becoming altogether 
too common to be pushed aside as in- 
consequential by an unsympathetic 
Tariff Commission. 

America no longer enjoys its first rank 
as an exporting nation. We are facing 
new conditions under which the old- 
Wworld-restored industrial competition is 
beginning to pinch. : 

The future well-being of the American 
economy demands that the Tariff Com- 
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mission revise its schedules upward to 
prevent unlimited, competing, injurious 
imports and to respond more readily to 
pleas of injured American manufacturers 
when they are able to show just cause. 

It is not conceivable that GATT or 
the proposed OTC, operating in faraway 
Geneva, can agree upon tariff rates that 
tend to be beneficial to American manu- 
facturers. 

Judging from past experience, injured 
American industrialists can expect no 
relief until the Congress recovers its con- 
stitutional authority to regulate trade 
and tariffs and proceeds to require the 
Tariff Commission to hew to a policy of 
adequate protection of American indus- 
try. 


Consumer Borrowing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


CONSUMERS BORROWING $43 BILLION—INTEREST 
RATE NOW 6 PERCENT 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, as of Au- 
gust 15, 1957, the outstanding consumer 
credit nears the $43 billion mark and 
banks in many large cities are increasing 
their interest rates on loans to around 6 
percent per annum. 

As of June 30 the Department of Com- 
merce reports outstanding consumer 
credits at $42,245,000.000. Based upon 
average increases for July and half of 
August over the past 10 years, the total 
as of August 15 is in all probability near 
to $43 billion. 

Based upon the population in the con- 
tinental United States of 167 million the 
consumer credit outstanding as of Au- 
gust 15 amounts to over $251 per capita 
or an average of $903.60 for an average 
family of 3.6 persons, 


DEMAND FOR LOANS FROM BANKS INCREASES 


The demand for loans from banks and 
lending institutions throughout the 
country has become so great that with a 
tightness of the money market the banks 
have seized upon the opportunity to ad- 
vance interest rates. This fact is evi- 
denced by a letter submitted to the 
Washington News Bulletin by a promi- 
nent Washington resident who had a 
small demand-collateral loan at one of 
the city's largest banks. The letter, in 
part, was as follows: 


[Name of bank deleted] 


Avcusr 15, 1957. 

Dear Me. : The general demand for 
loans throughout the country has continued 
to be very active. This has caused s further 
tightness of the money market, and un- 
doubtedly you have noticed in the press the 
high rates which the United States Treas- 
ury was forced to pay on its recent refinanc- 
ing. Naturally, this reflects in the interest 
rates which banks must now charge on com- 
mercial borrowings, as well as loans on col- 
lateral. 

We, ourselves, continue to experience a tre- 
mendous demand for credit and, together 
with the other banks of the Nation, we find 
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it necessary to adjust rates on all classes 
of loans. 

We, therefore, are establishing a new rate 
of 6 percent on your demand collateral loan, 
now in the amount of , effective as of 
September 1, 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 


Vice President and Manager, 


Minnesota Is Making a Good Record 
in School Construction À 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Minneapolis 
Star of August 13, 1957: 

A Goop RECORD 

Except for some fast-growing suburbs and 
distressed districts, Minnesota is making ex- 
cellent progress toward overcoming its short- 
age of public-school classrooms. The State 
can be proud of the record of its local dis- 
tricts in meeting this challenge. 

In a recent report, Guy O. Tollerud, State 
director of school building planning and de- 
velopment, pointed out that new school 
buildings and additions completed in the 
1956-57 fiscal year reached a new record 
value of $67,960,248. Below is the State's 
spending on units completed since 1950-51: 


New construction last year added 1,715 
classrooms in the State, and the average 
for the last 4 years was 1,235 classrooms 
built each year. The schools still will need 
another 3,505 classrooms during the next 
4 years, it is estimated, but that could be 
met by only 3 years of construction at the 
average rate of the last 4 years, or by only 
2 years of building at last year's rate. 

With plans already approved for 188 build- 
ing projects next year, as compared with 136 
last year and 166 in 1954-55, the conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that the sh 
soon will be ended—for most districts in 
Minnesota. 

Unfortunately, some districts still lack the 
resources to build rapidly enough to meet 
the growing demand. A district such as 
Bloomington, for example, relies largely on 
residential valuations for its tax base, and 
has little industry. It has built rapidly but 
hasn't been able to afford to build fast 
enough to avoid split shifts in its schools. 

A district such as McGregor, District No. 4, 
Aitkin County, also needs additional facili- 
ties, but it, too, lacks local resources, It 
needs a $400,000 building to meet the grow- 
ing school enrollment, but it can afford 
only a $275,000 bond issue. And it hasn't 
been able to market even that. 

Congress recently voted down the p 
of Federal aid for school construction. The 
$7 million or $8 million a year that Minne- 
sota would have received from the Federal 
program would have helped the needy dis- 
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tricts and perhaps would have speeded up 
construction in other districts, but that an- 
nual total still would have been much less 
than the money spent by Minnesota districts 
in any 1 of the last 4 years. 

In the Nation as a whole, the critical short- 
age justifies Federal aid, in President Eisen- 
hower's opinion, In Minnesota, however, 
the local districts are licking their own 
problem. 


FTC Should Have Jurisdiction Over Un- 
fair Trade Practices in the Meatpacking 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Finance, of which I have the honor to 
serve as chairman, has reported favor- 
ably on H. R. 5282, which would transfer 
jurisdiction over unfair trade practises 
in the meatpacking industry from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including an excel- 
lent editorial on this subject which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this week. 
I am also including a letter which indi- 
cates that the independent business peo- 
ple of this country are strongly in favor 
of the enactment of this legislation. 

The editorial and letter follow: 

PACKERS AND THE FTC 

The Senate will have an opportunity today 
to extend the area of effective policing 
against monopolistic practices. It is sched- 
uled to consider a bill by Senators 
O’Manoney and WATKINS that would shift 
jurisdiction over unfair trade practices in 
the meatpacking industry from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Federal Trade 
Commission. Congress assigned this func- 
tion to Agriculture when it passed the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act in 1921 on the 
assumption that it would be more vigar- 
ously enforced by that Department. This 
was an illusion. In 36 years the Department 
has issued only 28 cease-and-desist orders un- 
der the act, many of them trivial. No order 
dealing with monopolistic or unfair trade 
practices by meatpackers has been issued 
during the last 19 years. Representative 
CELLER had a good deal of justification for 
calling this situation “a supervisory 
vacuum,” despite recent moves to correct it. 

The inability of Agriculture to cope with 
the problem is evident from the fact that 
its Trade Practices Section is staffed by only 
two marketing specialists and a stenogra- 
pher. Probably more important is the fact 
that the Department relies upon the packers _ 
for an assortment of data that go into its 
reports. Its major interest lies in the regu- 
lation of the country’s 375 livestock markets, 
1,300 commission firms, and 2,000 livestock 
dealers. It has neither the specialists nor 
the experience for effective enforcement of 
the law against unfair trade practices. 

Recently another powerful incentive to 
action on this measure has arisen. The law 
divesting the FTC of jurisdiction over pack- 
ers is so sweeping that chain stores may now 
indulge in unfair trade practices without 
challenge from the FTC if they buy a pack- 
ing plant or prepare meats for shipment in 
interstate commerce. If for no other reason 
than to arrest this spreading of immunity to 
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antitrust regulation, the law should be 
promptly amended. 

The OMahoney-Watkins bill would prop- 
erly leave regulation of the stockyards in the 
Department of Agriculture. It would shift 
to the FTC only the kind of watchdog func- 
tion it exercises against unfair trade prac- 
tices in other industries. Indeed, the meat- 
packing industry, although it is the third 
largest in the United States, is the only 
group which effectively escapes such super- 
vision. The meatpackers have no better 
claim to Immunity from FTC supervision 
than any other food processors. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1957. 
Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washingion, D.C, 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Mack: I note your 
splendid remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond made on the floor of the House August 19, 
pages 13900-13903. 

The federation membership was polled on 
the subject matter, and favored the 
OMahoney-Watkins bill. The result of that 
poll was 75 percent for, 13 percent against, 
and 12 percent no vote. 

This was a very constructive move and I 
am sure this action is long overdue to pro- 
tect independent business in the meat and 
allied industries through the help of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


Booker T. Washington Birthplace Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, I en- 
close herewith a letter from the Roa- 
noke, Va., Times, of August 22, 1957, en- 
titled “Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Shrine,” showing some new sidelights on 
the Shrine, in which I thought my col- 
leagues would be interested. 

The letter follows: 

Booker T. WaSHINGTON BIRTHPLACE SHRINE 


Your editorial of July 30 under the caption, 
“The Booker T. Washington National Shrine“ 
was possibly of greater interest to me than 
to many of the thousands who read your 
fine paper. This is true for several reasons: 
first, perhaps, because I am the only living 
child of Booker T. Washington. It is grati- 
fying to me that the American Government 
should so honor my father as to establish a 
national monument at his birthplace, It 
is further gratifying that an outstanding 
publication ke yours should commend this 
action. 

Secondly because it was I who in 1945 
appeaied to Mr. Sidney J. Phillips to save 
my father’s birthplace when it was put up 
for sale at public auction. In response to 
My appeal he borrowed money, purchased 
the plantation, and organized “The Booker 
T. Washington Birthplace Memorial” to work 
toward the establishment of a national 
monument on the site. 

Because the Government’s recent action in 
establishing a national shrine at the birth- 
place of Booker T. Washington is the direct 
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result of more than 12 years of conscientious 
effort on the part of Mr. Phillips and those 
associated with him in the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Birthplace Memorial, and because 
this fact was not brought out in your edi- 
torial, I am prompted to express gratitude 
to him for the job he did in making the 
present generation of Americans conscious 
of my father’s contribution to our national 
welfare. 

For more than 12 years the Booker T. 
Washington Birthplace Memorial sent out 
millions of pieces of literature in a national 
program having the objective “to perpetu- 
ate the ideals and teachings of Booker T. 
Washington.” Booker T. Washington speak- 
ers from rostrums over the Nation sought to 
point out to leaders of every race and creed 
the value of applying Booker T. Washington's 
teachings to today’s problems—particularly 
to race relationship as stressed in your 
editorial. 

It was this same program of Mr. Phillips 
that persuaded the Congress to enact leg- 
islation which made possible the coinage of 
the Booker T. Washington and Carver- 
Washington half dollars. These coins served 
as messengers of good will that aroused 
American interest in my father’s birthplace, 
So also did the issuance of the Booker T. 
Washington centennial stamp, the year-long 
good will building program conducted by the 
Booker T. Washington Centennial Commis- 
sion, and many other national projects in- 
stituted and carried out in Mr. Phillips’ ef- 
forts to channel the American mind toward 
the establishment of a national shrine to 
honor Booker T. Washington. 

The little fluid in the test tube produced 
by Dr. Salk was, in itself far too small in 
volume to save millions of America's children 
from the dread disease of polio, but it was 
the key that opened national donors to the 
production of sufficient vaccine to save Amer- 
ica’s most precious possessions. Fulton's 
idea of our first steamboat might have been 
considered a collossal flop from a dollar-and- 
cents point of view—but it laid the way for a 
system of water transportation worth mil- 
lions. In similar manner the work of the 
Booker T. Washington Birthplace Memorial, 
under Mr. Phillips’ guidance, did not actually 
produce a national monument to Booker T. 
Washington, but it impressed upon the 
hearts and minds of the American people 
the fact that such a shrine is definitely in 
keeping with the finest and best in American 
tradition;and custom. And out of these 
impressions have come legislation that will 
establish the shrine for which Mr. Phillips 
and his associates worked so hard . 

PORTIA WASHINGTON PITTMAN. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reverse of Foreign Military Convictions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial in the Gary, Indiana, 
Post Tribune reminds us that the re- 
verse of the American soldiers’ offenses 
on foreign soil has been handled without 
ceremony and publicity: 


A Fam EXCHANGE 


In all the stir over the question who is 
to have jurisdiction over offenses committed 
by United States servicemen on foreign soil, 
there has been little thought given to the 
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reverse situation—foreign soldiers in trouble 
in America. 

The record actually Is sparse. Govern- 
Ment officials point out that under present 
arrangements the total of foreign troops in 
this country does not go beyond 5,000 at 

any one time. We have a good many divi- 
sions overseas, some of them well concen- 
trated. 

Furthermore, it happens that the foreign 
SQidiers on duty in America are a care- 
fully selected group, usually men on special 
training missions and the like. Conse- 
quently the average of their behavior is 
High. 

But the record does show a few instances 
of convictions in United States courts for 
traffic yiolations—one resulting in an 11- 
month jail serftence. And there have been 
some cases of parsing bad checks and of 
black-market operations. 

On the whole, slim as it is, the recofd 
Suggests that this country regards offenses 
committed by foreign soldiers here—even 
Minor matters—as the business of Ameri- 
can courts. 

Friendly nations acting as hosts) to our 
men aren't asking anything more for them- 
Selves. 


Radio Broadcast of Tris Cofin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday evening, August 21, Tris 
Coffin, noted political analyst and radio 
commentator, reported on an unusual 
development in our national life on his 
regular program carried on Station 
WWDC. Tris Coffin told the story of 
the remarkable career of Cyril Bath, 
One of the foremost and outstanding 
citizens of Cleveland. 

Cyril Bath has invented a machine 
Which many experts believe will lead to 
a new industrial revolution. This inven- 
tion has a vital bearing to our national 
defense and offers many exciting possi- 
bilities for the American people. 

At my request, Tris Coffin provided me 
With a copy of this unusual broadcast 
which I am inserting in the RECORD, 
under leave previously granted: 

A few days ago, an extraordinary man 
Came to town. He brought a plan to save 
Uncle Sam a billion dollars anc modernize 
Our defenses. f 

His name is Cyril Bath, and he is from 
Solon, Ohio. Bath is an Inventive genius 
Who says cheerfully about himself, “I'm just 
an old-fashioned mechanic. I feel the way 
about tools that some men do about violins.” 

After listening to Bath, I have a message 
for Nell McElroy, the new Secretary of De- 
tense. If I were McElroy, I would bring Bath. 
into my office and keep him there until I had 
Pumped him dry of his unusual fountain 
of knowledge. 

Cyril Bath has started a new industrial 
revolution, and you and I will hear about it 
in a few years in the radical designs of new 
model cars. Right now, he is showing the 
nations of the free world how to make jet 
Planes and guided missiles cheaper, quicker 
than the Russians and their satellites, Un- 
fortunately, the Air Force hasn't caught up 
heey Bath's methods and jet-age thinking 

e 
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His invention is a huge steel giant called 
a radia] draw former. It will take a strip of 
titanium, stretch it to a plastic state, like 
pull taffy, and mold it into shape—all in one 
operation, This machine can turn out 1,350 
parts in an hour. One airplane manufac- 
turer reports he can cut costs two-thirds by 
this supergadget. Others say production 
time can be cut in half, and that the finished 
plece is much tougher and able to stand up 


under the great stresses of supersonic speed. 


This invention, and others like it, comes at 
a crucial time. Reports that drift out of the 
Pentagon show the United States is not keep- 
ing up with its lead in jet planes, Our costs 
are way too high, the time consumed is 
dangerously low, and the ability of the 
planes to stand up under heats of 600 degrees 
and speeds of 700 miles an hour is not 
assured. At the same time, Russia is pro- 
ducing some powerful new jet planes, 

Our trouble, in part, is that we are still 
trying to manufacture modern planes with 
the old presses that stamped out the stream 
of wings for World War I, or, by machining 
parts by hand. 

The Air Force has been relatively slow in 
shifting over to new techniques. 

Bath is himself an interesting individual. 
He invented the first working model of the 
push-button elevator when he was a kid of 
15 hanging around his uncle's factory in 
London. 

He ran away from home the next year, 
because his mother and maiden sisters 
wanted him to be a missionary and he 
wanted to be an inyentor. His hero was Eli 
Whitney whose cotton gin revolutionized the 
textile industry. 

The boy spent 3 years in Canada, working 
in railway shops and tractor stations in the 
western wheat fields. Then, when he had 
saved enough money, he took a steamer 
across Lake Erie. His only possessions were 
a machinist's kit and a bicycle. His first 
night in the United States he slept under 
the Cleveland viaduct wrapped in gunny- 
sacks to keep off the damp cold. 

Several years later, he started his own 
machine shop in the bricked-up end of an 
arch below a railway bridge. He bought 
secondhand tools, working at night to recon- 
dition them. He sold them during the day. 

The idea for the revolutionary system of 
molding metal came to him about 20 years 
ago. The manufacturer of a streamlined 
train of stainless steel brought him a 


tough problem. The metal would not bend. 


form, or cut in the presses, So the engi- 
neers came to Bath who had the reputation 
of being a wizard with metals. 

He hammered and heated: he cut and 
forged, But the metal, instead of taking 
shape in presses, would leap back out like 
a watchspring or wrinkle up uselessly. One 
night reading his favorite poetry, the beauti- 
ful Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam he found 
the answer. It was in these lines: 


“For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a potter thumping his wet clay.” 


Bath saw the potter’s wheel shaping the 
clay as it turned. Couldn't metal be han- 
dled that way? He knew that when metal 
is stretched to a certain point, it becomes 
pliable. So, Bath sketched a machine. It 
had steel jaws to clutch and stretch a sheet 
or strip of metal. Then a die mounted on 
a rotating table shaped the strip. In 1946, 
the draw former did Its first big job, making 
intricate, curved parts for a General Motors 
truck body of new design. Today, all of the 
big mrotormakers are using these Bath ma- 
chines, and the engineers and designers are 
working on new models to utilize the huge 
device. 

Bath came into the strange new world of 
Mach (or faster than sound) speeds during 
the Korean war. A General Electric engi- 
neer brought him sheets of the new metal, 
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titanium, for jet-engine casings, It broke 
like glass in the conventional presses, The 
GE executive asked, “Can you do anything 
with this? But, be careful, it costs $28 a 
pound.” It handled perfectly in the draw 
formers. 

A little later, a west-coast manufacturer of 
jets taught Bath the value of weight in these 
planes. He said, “If you can save us 4 
ounces on 1 part, we'll throw out all our old 
tools and get yours.” 

Today, every American jet-plane manufac- 
turer and many NATO allies use Bath’s in- 
vention. A great 100-ton machine has been 
ordered to produce the Golden Arrow jet alr- 
liner. This adaptation of the potter's wheel 
produces parts for guided missiles, atomic 
reactors, helicopters, trains, trucks, buses, 
cars, refrigerators, and dishwashers, as well. 

His mother's ambition has not escaped 
Cyril Bath entirely. He is still a mission- 
ary, He wants to see America better pre- 
pared in its defense. He hada reyealing ex- 
perience with the Russians in 1938. This 
was the year Hitler seized Austria and Czech- 
osiovakia, and Bath saw the war coming, 
He drew up plans for overhauling and re- 
pairing planes in the field, and offered them 
to our Government. One day 5 Russians 
walked into his shops outside of Cleveland, 

“How soon can you equip five repair Plants 
for us?” a Russian asked. 

Bath said the machines needed more re- 
search and testing before he could guarantee 
them or the safety of the planes. The Rus- 
sian replied, That's all right. We have 
plenty of pilots. Let's get on with it.“ 

Recalling this experience, he says, "A spirit 
of desperate earnestness motivated those 
people. It startled me then, and it scares 
me now. Let's get ahead with our job of 
building a strong defense." 


This is why he was in Washington a few 
days ago. 


Curtailment of Oil Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include a letter directed to 
President Eisenhower by the New Eng- 
land Export Club, Inc., Boston, Mass.: 


New Enctanp Export Ci vn, INC., 
GOVERNMENT LIAISON COMMITTEE, 
Pawtucket, R. I, August 21, 1957. 
Re curtailment of oil imports. < 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deag Ma. Presment: The New England 
Export Club is disturbed over your recent 
action in asking a voluntary cut in imports 
of oll to the east coast by 20 percent from 
the current rate. 

First, this restriction will have an imme- 
diate and direct effect upon the exports of 
oil from Venezuela, which ts strongly allied 
with us in her economy and international 
politics. 

Second, this quota on ofl imports is con- 
trary to your frequently announced program 
of trade liberalization. 

Third, with reference to the much abused 
argument of national defense, there is much 
to be said on the other side; namely, that 
the using up of our own oll reserves should 
be reduced rather than expanded. 

Fourth, this further example of yielding 
to protectionist pressures in this country 
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will contribute to the weakening of our ef- 
fectiveness in persuading other countries to 
reduce their protections against our prod- 
ucts. 

We urge you, Mr. President, to review this 
matter most carefully in order that you may 
determine that it is wise to remove these 
recently announced restrictions on the im- 
portation of oil. 

Respectfully yours, s 
Irving Jay Faix, 
Chairman. 


Three Hundred and Twenty-Nine Billion 
Dollar Purchasing Power Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert an edito- 
torial from the Omaha, Nebr., World- 
Herald. 

With this creeping inflation all about 
us, I feel it is time to make a considered 
study of what has happened to us and 
what may happen in the years ahead. 

Nearly every day I drive past the 
Archives of the United States of Amer- 
ica. To the left of a doorway I read 
these words, What is past is prologue.” 
To the right are the words, “Study the 
past.” The thoughts are crystal clear. 

I would suggest that each Member of 
the Congress read the World-Herald ed- 
itorial which brings into ever sharper 
focus what has happened and what is 
happening to our money. Study of the 
past may well bring us a more clarified 
vision of the future, to enable us to 
steer the ship of state through safer 
passages. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Omaha World-Herald of August 
21, 1957] 
MEASURE OF INFLATION 

Everybody knows that Inflation has a sharp 
bite and that no one can escape it, but 
economists have had some trouble in ex- 
pressing the actual cost in dollars and cents. 

The purchasing power of the dollar has 
dropped to little more than half of what it 

Was a generation ago. But how to express 
it in terms people can understand? The 
-Economists' National Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy believes it has found a way. 

In a recent study the committee noted that 
the money lost in bank deposits from 1921 
through 1933 totaled less than 62 billion. 
The politicians made a great fuss about that 
loss, which did indeed hit people hard. Out 
of it grew the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and other measures to protect 
people from the failure of financial institu- 
tions. 

But this was a trivial item compared with 
the losses the people have suffered from in- 
filation and the declining purchasing power 
of the dollar since 1939. The Economists’ 
National Committee_totaled up the follow- 
ing items: 

1. Average holdings of United States sav- 


ings bonds. They declined more than $42 
billion, 
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2. Time deposits in banks. These have 
lost more than $50 billion in purchasing 
power. 

3. Savings and loan associations capital. 
Purchasing power here has dropped almost 
$14 billion, 

4. Life insurance in force. Since 1940 
purchasing power has dropped more than 
$203 billion. 

5. Annuities in force, income of which is 
important to people in retirement. Purchas- 
ing power has shrunk more than $1 billion. 

6. Social-security trust and unemployment 
funds. Purchasing power has declined 
almost $18 billion in 18 years. 

These six categories represent most but 
not all of the savings of the American peó- 
ple, And in these six categories alone the 
drop in purchasing power amounts to more 
than $329 billion. 

This Is about 97 times the bank deposit 
loss in the depression and the years preced- 
ing. But it is a loss against which there can 
be no insurance, no remedy, so long as infia- 
tion continues. It is purchasing power down 
the drain, purchasing power stolen from the 
people’s sayings. Here is the real measure 
of inflation and by comparison it makes the 
bank losses of the depression seem almost 
insignificant. 


Interstate Traffic in Firearms and 
Ammunition : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1957 


r. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in the May 
3 issue of the Federal Register, there ap- 
peared a notice of a proposed revision by 
the Internal Revenue Service concerning 
interstate traffic in firearms and ammu- 
nition. Normally, a 30-day period is 
granted for the submission of data, views, 
or arguments pertaining to the subject 
before the regulations are adopted. 
However, in this case the deluge of data, 
views, and arguments from many of the 
14 million citizens who own hunting li- 
censes, from the farmers and ranchers, 
from the sportsmen, and from the fire- 
arms and ammunition dealers was so 
great that it actually swamped the office 
of the Director of Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division. Adoption of the regula- 
tions was postponed, and the date of 
August 27 was fixed to hold a public hear- 
ing on the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, the ire of the hunter, 
farmer, rancher, dealer, and sportsman 
was aroused, and all of the letters did 
not go to the Director. The following 
are three typical letters which I have 
received-from my friends in Iowa who 
are very concerned, as I am, over the 
question. 

Boone, Iowa, August 14, 1957. 
Hon. Merwin Coap, 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to be represented in op- 
position to the proposed revisions in the 
Federal firearms regulations. 

“177.50. Identification of firearms.” 


This I am not totally opposed to; I do be- 
lieve manufacturer’s name and serial number 
should appear for reasons of identification. 

But to put marks on all existing guns 
would very much lessen their value to col- 
lectors and be of no real value, 

“177.51. Firearms records.” a] 

The proposed permanent records is pretty 
much useless with the usual trading of guns 
this would be difficult and would place & 
burden on dealers the very ones who make 
these items available for sportsmen and citi- 
zens to inspect and purchase, why put more 
burden on them, people are enough, 

“177.52. Ammunition records." 

This don't sound too good for if anything 
would result in dealers desiring not to handle 
ammunition this is it. 

I fear this would discourage many dealers 
from handling ammunition rather than keep 
such monotonous and completely useless 
records. 

It could result in making ammunition. very 
dificult to purchase. Let's hope this isn’t 
what was in mind. 

“177.54. Over the counter sales to indi- 
viduals.” 

This is covered fully enough in original 
form (interstate ecommerce in firearms and 
ammunition). 

Each State has this covered fully enough 
by its own legislation. I believe this is suf- 
ficient, let it stay this way. 

“177.55, Authority to" examine records, 

ete.” 

I don't like the sound of this at all. It has 
a ring of similar action that has taken place 
in one form or another in other countries in 
the past and failed so miserably. 

In a country where we speak of a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the 
people, this sounds somewhat dictatorial— 
the idea of just walking in and examining 
books, papers, records. 

I believe, as in the past, records of dealers 
could be available for inspection. I, believe 
dealers should be requested to present such 
information when necessary but not in the 
manner in which this proposal sounds to me. 

Wishing your complete support. 

Thank you. 
Davin A. JONES. 


O'Brien, SCHACHT, & COLLINS, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, August 15, 1957. 
Representative MERWIN Coap, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Coan: On May 3, 
1957, the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment instituted a series of regulations which 
foretell a very black day for millions of 
citizens of America. The regulations to 
which I refer are found in the Federal Reg- 
ister of May 3, 1957, volume 22, No. 86, page 
3153. 

The regulations very definitely are a handi- 
cap to honest, law-abiding citizens and busi- 
nessmen. ‘Fhey do not by any stretch of the 
imagination help catch criminals or serve as 
an Anticrime measure. 

In this series of regulations the Treasury, 
Department has taken on itself functions of 
the Congress of the United States. They 
have taken over the lawmaking function of 
the Senate and House by their regulations. 
It is regulations of this type which lead to 
bureaucratic control of the country in place 
of the control of the country being in the 
‘hands of the citizens through their elected 
representatives in Congress. 

The new law could eventually lead to more 
stringent regulations controlling firearms to 
the point where American citizens will lose 
their right to possess firearms. Ultimately 
this could lead to the situation which exists 


in many foreign countries, such as England, ~ 


where similar laws have completely 
stopped legitimate traffic in firearms with- 
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gut curbing crime or serving any useful pur- 
Pose, but only serves to leave a defenseless 
citizenry. ; 

I would greatly appreciate any assistance 
Which you in your official capacity could give 
the 20 million sportsmen in this country of 
Ours the consideration which they deserve 
and which is guaranteed to them in the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN A. SCHACHT, M. D. 


r HumBnoLor, Iowa, July J, 1957. 

Hon, Merwin Coan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Coan: I urge you to please pick 
Up a copy of the Federal Register of May 3, 
1957, volume 22, No. 86, which contains a 
Proposed set of Federal firearms regulations. 
These regulations concern a revision of the 
Federal Firearms Act passed in 1938 which 
controls interstate and foreign commerce in 
all firearms and handgun ammunition, 

A part of these regulations now being con- 
sidered would so cripple the population of 
the United States in time of war that the 
enemy would be able to locate every gun in 
the country simply by seizing a few records. 
These regulations actually propose that a de- 
talled record of each gun sold be kept. This 
Would mean the abolition of each persons 
right to, ꝓrotect himself. 

Do something. A 

Dick LANE — 
(An unhappy citizen). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
us to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
Usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 

to print and deliver upon the order of any 

Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 


ord the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
Subscriptions to the Recor at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
Purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope oF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
Trri 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor» as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7}4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is n Š 

3. Return of manuscript: - When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp ts- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is hot furnished at the time 
spdcified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished. Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular gs of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, 


> 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

T. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. -The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each datly publication is issued: there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGressionat Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10 Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. Ine Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place, 
in the proceedings, 
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Friday, August 23, 1957 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared AEC and supplemental appropriations bills for 


President. 


Senate considered bill on statements and reports of witnesses, reaching agree- 
ment to limit debate thereon, and passed numerous sundry bills. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 14340-14361 


Bills Introduced: 11 bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. aces and S. Con. Res. 49-50. 


Pages 14341~14342 


Bills Reported: RESEN were made as follows: 

Report of Select Committee on Small Business en- 
titled “Government Procurement—1957” (S. Rept. 
1111); (Dary Dicest of August 22, p. D815, inadver- 
tently showed H. Con. Res, 215 as bearing S. Rept. 1111, 
whereas it actually was reported wba written 
report) ; 

H. R. 3028, providing relief for certain 8 mem- 
bers of the Air Force, with amendment (S. Rept. 1112); 

S. 41, authorizing conveyance of certain lands in Tar- 
rant and Wise Counties to Texas, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 1113); 

H. R. 4144, to provide that the commanding general 
of the militia of D. C. shall hold rank of major general 
(S. Rept. 1114); 

H. R. 896, to provide for the performance of heraldic 
services for the U. S. by the Quartermaster General 
(S. Rept, 1115); and 

H. R. 6322, to delay dates for submission of plan for 
future control of property of Menominee Tribe, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 11 16). poge 14341 


Bills Referred: Numerous House- passed bills and 
House. passed resolutions were referred to appropriate 
committees. Pages 14339-14340, 14369 


Bill Placed on Calendar: H. R. 8576, a private bill, 
was ordered placed on calendar, Page 14369 


Indian Hospitals: Senate adopted conference report on 
H. R. 9023, relating to Indian hospitalization payments 
to Bernalillo County, N. Mex, Poge 14355 
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„ence report). 


Appropriation Bills Cleared for President: The fol- 
lowing two appropriation bills were cleared for the 
President: 

Supplemental: H. R. 9131, fiscal 1958 supplemental 
appropriations (by adoption of conference report and 
concurrence of Senate in House amendments to Senate 
amendments Nos. 6 (construction of an additional air- 
port for D. C.), and 54 (providing additional funds for 
civil functions, Department of Army); and 

Atomic Energy Commission: H. R. 9379, fiscal 1958 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission (by 
adoption of conference report). Prior to this action, 
Senate had passed the bill with committee amendments. 

Poges 14362, 14366-14368, 14375-14379 


Bills Cleared for President: Two other bills were 
cleared for White House in the manner indicated: 

Mineral land: S. 268, authorizing return by Army to 
owners of certain mineral interests in land acquired for 
flood-control purposes (concurrence in House amend- 
ments thereto) ; and 

Air carrier loans: S. 2229, to provide for Government 
guaranty of private loans to certain air carriers for pur- 
chase of aircraft and equipment (by adoption of confer- 
Pages 14361, 14385-14386 


Sundry Bills Passed: Senate took up and passed as 
indicated 20 sundry bills, as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 

Whitney Dam: H. R. 2580, to increase storage capac- 
ity of Whitney Dam and Reservoir; 

School assistance: H. R. 8679, to provide a 1-year 
extension of programs of Federal assistance to schools 
in areas affected by Federal activities; 

Virgin Islands: H. R. 8126, to amend section 16 (c) 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands; 

Alaska: H. R. 7864, relating to the establishment of 
public recreational facilities in Alaska; 


